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tice of  Shorthand  and  Tsrpewriting,  under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced  Teacher  and 
Professional  Stenographer.  Students  may  enroll  at  any  time.  No  classes ;  all  instruction 
personal.    Situations  are  obtained  for  students,  when  competent. 

Call  or  write  for  circular.  Mrs.  N.  M.  SCHUYLER,  Principal. 

Mann  Building,      UTICA.  N.  Y. 


The  Home  Teachers*  Agency, 

8e4  Waihlngtonlftreet,  BOSTON,  XASS., 

Offers  HONEST  SRRVICE  to  school  officials  and  teachers. 
UNTIl,  JAN.  ist,  '9S,  registration  will  be  given  experienced 
normal  or  college  trained  teachers  at  HALF  THE  REGU- 
LAR REiilSTRATION  RATES.  We  want  time  to  prove 
teachers  before  they  are  needed.  Register  NOW  if  you  are 
confident  of  your  ability.    Mention  this  paper  when  writing. 

J  re  HcientiflcaUy  and  pract4c(ifiy  cou^ 
tirufted^  and  are  without  a  peer  in  trnte^ 
daHgn  and  durability* 

They  will  last  a  life  time. 

Sold  for  canh.  and  on  time,  at  reastmahfe 
priceSf  direct  from,  factory » 

FACTORY  AND  WAREROOM 
91 1  to  923  Broadway,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue 
\  mailed  free  on  application. 
I      The  only  pianos  that  carry  with  thetn 
!  an  unlimited  time  guaranty. 


TEACHERS  WANTED ! 

Union  Teachers' Agencies  of  America 

B«T.  L-  D.  BASS,  D.  D.,  Mana|fer. 

Pittilnirg,  Pa.;  Toronto,  Canada,  Kew  Orleans,  La.;  New 

York,  K.  Y.;  Waihington,  B.  C;  San  FranoUoo,  Cal.; 

Chieago,  HI.;  St.  Louis,  Xo.  and  DenTor,  Col. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled  during  the  school 

term,  caused  by  resignations,  death,  &c.    We  had  over 

7,ooo  vacancies  during  last  season .    One  fee  registers 

in  ten  offices.  Address  all  applications  to  PKtsiNirg,  Pa. 

Two  good  School  Pens, 

ESTERBROOK'S 


No.  444.  School  ^r^^r-^-^^ 
No.  556,  Vertical 


Try  them  in  your  School  and  order  through  your 
local  Stationer. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STCEL  PEN  CO., 

Works,  CAMOEN,  N.  J.  2tt  JOHN  STACET.  NEW  YORK. 

Only  25  Cents! 

For  12  fiDely  finished  Miniature  Photos.  Send  your  Cabi- 
net or  Card  Picture  and  get  one  dozen  Miniature  Qema 
of  Art  for  2.5c.  No  change  made  in  the  picture  you  send. 
Your  Photo  returned  with  miniatures,  postage  prepaid, 
in  oiieweek  from  time  of  receiving.  Send  for  sample  free 
W.  T.  TEMPLE  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  495  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Wake-I^obin  Series/ 


NEW.  JU8T  PUBLISHED. 

Supplementary  Reading 

Beginnings 

or 

PROM  THK  CBILD  LIFE  OF  \    B|0(n'8P)iy 

Oolnmbiis,  Waihington,  Franklin,  /gjsiQf y 
Agaasix,        LongfeUow,        ]  ' 

Lincoln,      Froebel,      MoKinley./    ^^^^^' 
3Vol8.,covcring4year8of reading.  I  ^^818^6* 
Vols.  I  and  II  ready.  \  EdllCattOD. 

Sample  pages  on  application, 
PRICES:  Vol.  I,  lit  and  ad  Reader.  30  cents;  Vol. 
II,  2d  and  3d  Reader.  36  cents;  Vol.  HI,  3d 
and  4th  Reader.  48  cents. 

J»  Ncwjfc  Vcrticalj^  Specialties  J^ 
Vertical  Copy  Books 

10  Numbers.    96  cents  per  dozen. 

Vertical  Script  Reader 

Sample  copy  15  cents. 

Vertical  Script  Reading:  Chart 

(Sold  by  Subscription  ) 

For  information  concerning  introduction  for  class 
use,  address  the  publishers /or  new  j2'Page  Price  List 

POTTER  A^TNAM. 

PUBLISHERS, 

San  Francisco.  New  York.  Buffalo. 


THE  PRACTICE  SYSTEM  OF  BDSIMESS  TRAINING 
AND  BOOKKEEPING,  a  new  work  on  a  new  ■►i-aw, 

By  CHABLES  S.  WELLS. 

For  Class  Use  in  Grammar  Schools. 

The  aim  of  this  course  of  Business  Training  is  to 
familiar  the  pupil  with  the  nature,  form  and  use  of  j 
the  various  papers  used  in  business ;  to  teach  him  | 
the  principles  and  practice  of  bookkeeping;  and  to 
aid  him  in  acquiring  a  good  handwriting. 

Books,  handsome  lithographed  oover,  188  pages. 

FURTHER  PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 


MANDAL  MDMBER,  ALPHABET  AND  COLOR. 

Something^  New  for  the  Kinderg^arten, 
By  SADIE  P.  BABKABD. 

This  is  a  series  of  beautifully  illustrated  cards, 
designed  as  an  aid  in  teaching  numbers,  letters  and 
colors  to  Toung  children  in  both  home  and  school. 
They  delight  the  children  and  please  parents  and 
teachers. 

A  oomplete  set,  50  oards  in  handsome  box,  by  mail  to 
teaohers,  86  eents. 

Williams  &  Rodgers,  Publishers, 

BOCHESTEB,  N.  Y.  and  CHICAGO. 


School  and  Public  Libraries**** 


WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  SUPPLYING  LIBRARIES 

When  making  up  your  list  of  books  send  it  to  us  tpr  estimate.  Our  long  experience 
and  facilities  for  supplying  any  book  at  the  lowest  price  enables  us  to  give  complete 
satisfaction. 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  and  have  all  new  books  as  soon  as  issued. 

Correspondence  requested. 

WILLIAM   T.  SMITH   &   CO.. 

14S  Genesee  Street,  UTICA,  N.  F. 


Bstablithed  2853. 


ALBANY  RUBBER  HOUSE. 


JAMBS  H.  MATBLL. 


HENRY  MAYELL  &  SON, 

430  and  432  Broadway,  34  and  36  State  St.,   ALBANY,  N.  Y: 


WHOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 

L.  D.  PHONE  1509.  No.  544  Broadway,  ALBANY,  N.  Y< 


r 
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NEIV  YORK  EDUCATORS ^'V^-^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    proved  modem  text- 

H^^Hi^l^Hii^HHH^I^HIHHHHHHHHI^H^^IHI^^^^^^^^H^I^^I  books,  use  the 

UwivgRSiTY  SERIB3  OF  Text-Books,  a  wJdelyused  list  of  sterling  merit. 

Matay^s  Geograplile8»  Holmes^  Rcadewy  Davis^  ReadefSy  Univefsity  Copy-Books»  Univefsity  Man>- 
Shidicsy  Qafcodon  Dictionafy»  Vcnablc^s  Arithmgtks»  Nicholson^s  GJcultii»  Knoflach^t  Lan- 
gtiagc«»  Gildefskeve^*  Latin  Series»  and  the  following  for  Sttpplemcntary  Reading : 

Modern  Text-Books  for  Supplementary  Reading:. 

The^Standard^Literature^Series 

comprises  26  numbers.    Thirty-two  (32)  will  be  ready  by  the  end  of  1A97.    Single  numbers,  paper,  la^c.  cloth, 
aoc.    Double  numbers,  paper,  20c.,  cloth,  30c. 

prof.  I6bwarb  Everett  Ibale,  Jr.,  pb.  S)., 

Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  I,ogic  in  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York,  has 
edited  six  numbers  for  the  series,  viz  : 

toott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Tennyson's  Cnpoh  Arden  and  other  Poems,  Irvine's  Sketoh-Book  and  Knickerbooker 
ttorfes«  Lonsfttilow's  Cvansellnet and  "Poems  of  KnlKhtly  Adventure,*'  (8lna;le  Nuhiber),  (This  volume  In- 
cludes Tennyson's/' Qareth  and  Lynette,'*  Lowell's  "Vision  of  8lr  LaunfaU'^Maoaulay's  **Horatius."  and 
Matthew  Arnold's^*  8ohrab  and  Ruatum  '^ 

Dr.  Hale's  scholarship  is  a  guaranty  of  the  excellence  of  his  work.     Send  for  specimen  copy  naming  school  and  grade 
and  reader  in  use,  and  mention  date  of  this  advertisement  and  this  Journal. 

I.  Rhymes  and  Fables,  12c.     II.  Song  and  Stories,  15c.     III.  Fairy  Life,  20c.    IV.  Ballads  and 
Tales,  25c.    Special  Discounts  to  Schools  and  Dealers  on  both  Series.     Correspondence  Invited. 


GOLDEN  ROD  BOOKS: 


UNIVERSITY-PUBLISHING  -  CO., 


BOSTON: 
U2  WasliiafftM  SU 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS, 


43-47 
EAST   lOth  St., 


NEW  YORK. 


^^  l///////5mfrof/pfA/f/£r 
Di/£ro//fPi//?£M/'/?o/f 


//'J/f/SA4(Jr46£C4/f/fOr3imocm£D  Of 

/^M¥Mi^SA/f£o/^/?£c£/prof  4  f^  mmlS'^i 
rmixpp£s$  c¥Mm£5. 


ToiLtT  Rarer  m\\x  Case  i^oooiHiEis  i 

_^^^^    $[.^-°P£R  CASE 

3000  Sheh  R0L15  smn  Hmish 
fiHEST  QUALITY  120  Sheets 

fOR  ICEflT^ 


A.P.W. 


/y/J/)^/?A:^s-Jo/ya/Yo^A>fSz 

SA/ff/f AM/SCO J2  i/fll5£^/P50£lD6. 


IBANY, 


£osro//,28S  i)£yo//s/f//?£5T. 
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Nothing  so  Satisfying 

In  the  way  of  School  Readers  has  ever  been  published  as 

SCHOOL   READING   BY  GRADES 

BY  JAMES  BALDWIN,  Ph.D., 

EDITOR  OF  **  HABPER'S  READERS.''  AX7THOR  OF  *'  OLD  GREEK  STORDBB," 
**  OLD  STORIES  OF  THE  EAST,''  **  THE  BOOK  LOVER,"  ETC. 

This  is  true,  whether  viewed  from  the  pedagogical,  the  literary,  or  the  artistic  stand- 
point. No  other  books  of  the  kind  have  been  so  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  the  pictures — 
colored  and  black  and  white  —  are  artistic,  helpful  and  instructive. 

NOW   READY: 

School  Reading  by  Grades— First  Year     .25     I    School  Reading  by  Grades— Third  Year    .45 

School  Reading  by  Grades— Second  Year  .35    '    School  Reading  by  Grades  — Fourth  Year  .45 

School  Readinfflby  Grades  — Fifth  Year  .45 

The  Series  oompriiei  eight  books,  eaoh  being  adapted  to  the  work  of  a  single  school  year. 
For  the  oonvenienoe  of  ungraded  schools,  the  eight  books  will  also  bo  bound  in  five  volnmes 
oorreeponding  to  the  ordinary  five-book  series.    Other  volumes  will  be  issued  immediately. 

NATURAL  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY 

By  Jacques  W.  Redway,  F.  R.  G.S. 

60  CENTS. 

Although  published  only  a  few  weeks  this  remarkably  successful  book  has  already  been  adopted  for 
use  in  the  public  schools  of  many  of  the  large  cities  of  New  York  State,  including  : 

Brooklyn, 
Long  Island  City, 
Saratoga, 
etc, 

and  by  the  leading  private  schools  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity.  It  has  also  been  adopted  for  use  in  the 
public  schools  of  hundreds  of  cities,  towns  and  private  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  No  other  geo- 
graphy text  book  has  had  such  success  in  so  short  a  time,  or  met  with  such  unqualified  approval  at  the 
hands  of  progressive  educators. 

OTHER    NEW   BOOKS: 

ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  EEADIKGS,  Latest  Additions :  Anderson's  Study  of  English  Words $  .4a 

Defoe's  Eobinson  Crusoe' t  .60  Holbrook's  'Bound  the  Year  in  Myth  and  Song. .       M 

EeUy's  Short  Stories  of  our  Shy  Heighbors 50  Curtiss's  Semi-Vertical  Copy  Books,  Bos.  1  to  6, 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Ghreeks 00  perdoaen 90 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Eomans        00  Milne's  Mwital  Arittmetio. .86 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Chosen  People 00  Batur^  Advanced  Music  Beader l.OO 

Arabian  Bights.    Edited  by  M*  Clarke 00  Beta's  Gems  ofSohool  Song 70 

Clarke's  Story  of  Troy  00  Harrington's  Physics  for  Grammar  Schools 6<> 

McMaster's  School  History'of  the  United'stotes .' .'     l!oO  Clooley's  Student's  Manual  of  Physics l.OO 

Schaeffer's  Bible  Beadings  for  Schools     35  MerriU's  Fragments  of  Boman  Satire 76 

MoCaskey's  Lincohi  Literary  CoUection 1.00  ?®®^*^'*  i**^??*™^- •  •   • : 15 

Goho's  PennsylvanU  Beader 60  Pearson's  Greek  Prose  Composition 90 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Beader,  Asia 00  Biehl's  Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit 80 

Van  Bergen's  Story  of  Japan 1.00  J^^Ji.^/i^"?*^"',: ,'55 

Patterson's  American  Word  Book 25  Syms's  Third  Year  in  French 1.20 

Nearly  all  of  the  books  mentioned  above  have  been  published  in  the  last  two  months. 
Books  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  prices.  Correspondence  cordially 
invited  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  selection  and  supply  of  school  books. 

AMERICAN    BOOK   COMPANY 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta  Portland*  Ore» 


Albany^ 

BinghanUon, 
Lockport, 

OswegOf 

Totikers, 

Sing  Sing, 

etc. 

etc. 
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THE  SCHOLAR  AND  THE  STATE. 


GOVERNOR   FRANK   S.    BLACK. 


Address  delivered  at  the  Regents' 

'T^HE  interest  felt  in  education  marks  the 
*       development  of  the  community.    In- 
dustry and  even  progress  to  a  considerable 
degree   and   in   various   ways   may    exist 
where  the  standard  of  education  is  com- 
monplace.   But  the  larger  forces  that  push 
out  and  conquer,  that 
dispel     darkness     and 
build    temples,    and 
make  the   fondest 
dreams    seem    reason- 
able   ambitions,    must 
rest  upon  the  base  of 
high  and  conscientious 
scholarship.    The 
structure  of  education 
in     this     country    has 
been  reared  at  great 
cost,  and  in  this  cost 
the  element  of  money 
is  but  a  grain  upon  the 
shore.     It  is  the  labor, 
the  thought,  the  sacri- 
fice, the  patience, 
burned  into  it  from  the 
foundation  to  the  tow- 
ers, that  have  given  it 
its  grandeur,   strength 
and  permanence.  Parts 
of  it  may  sometimes  be  weak,  but  you  must 
strengthen  them,  for  in  that  temple  is  the 
hope  of  the  race.     Our  obligations  to  the 
studious  and  thoughtful  have  always  been 
most    gratefully    acknowledged.      Energy 
and  determination    in    an    individual  will 


Convocation^  June  28,  i8gy. 

seldom  succeed  unless  guided  by  prudence. 
The  courage  and  strength  of  a  nation  give 
little  assurance  of  security  unless  tempered 
by  wisdom.  I  sometimes  doubt  whether 
the  obligation  of  the  State  to  the  scholar  is 
as  great  as  it  used  to  be.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  the  republic 
the  statesman,  the  poli- 
tician, and  the  scholar 
were  the  same.  What 
any  man  possessed  of 
education  or  enlight- 
enment was  devoted 
freely  to  his  country. 
His  individual  attain- 
ments were  his  coun- 
try's gain,  and  at  times 
his  country's  service. 
It  seems  sometimes  as 
though  the  scholar's 
path  is  narrowing  .as 
he  advances.  If  that 
be  true,  it  is  not  a 
promise,  but  a  danger. 
As  the  world  enlarges 
the  scholar  should 
broaden  with  the 
rest.  He  should  grow 
to  the  size  of  a 
statesman  and  not  shrink  to  the  crippled 
stature  of  a  critic.  Scholarship  is  degraded 
unless  joined  with  charity  and  sense.  Her 
domain  should  be  the  whole  world,  her  sub- 
ject the  whole  race,  and  she  should  be 
ashamed  to  let  her  voice  be  always  pro- 
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phetic  of  misfortune.  Evils  exist  in  the 
world,  but  men  are  very  rare  who  have  not 
heard  of  that.  The  need  is  for  correction 
and  for  aid  to  those  who  are  willing  to  at- 
tempt it.  If  a  fire  rages  the  call  is  not  for 
one  to  tell  how  it  could  be  prevented  or  to 
chide  those  who  fight  it,  but  for  help  to  put 
it  out.  It  should  be  quenched  first  and  dis- 
cussed afterwards.  One  fighter  on  the  spot 
is  worth  a  thousand  critics  at  home. 
Scholars  are  going  deeper  and  deeper 
every  year,  but  the  world  would  forgive 
them  for  not  going  so  deep  if  they  would 
only  have  more  breadth.  If  they  dig  wisely 
they  may  accomplish  much,  but  little  good 
is  done  by  those  who  only  burrow.  The 
latter  come  to  the  surface  only  often 
enough  to  be  astonished  without  compre- 
hending. A  partial  comprehension  makes 
many  critics,  but  no  masters.  Scholars 
should  stay  up  in  the  light  even  though  the 
sun  be  warm.  They  are  confined  too  much 
in  the  study  and  are  not  enough  out  in  the 
sun.  They  learn  too  much  from  books  and 
not  enough  from  experience.  They  rely 
too  much  upon  what  a  thing  is  said  to  be 
instead  of  what  it  is.  We  have  reached  a 
period  when  not  everything  reported  is 
certain  to  be  true.  If  the  scholar  would 
sometimes  mingle  in  the  current  of  affairs, 
would  step  down  from  the  shades  of  the 
bank  and  le^  that  current  touch  him,  he 
would  know  after  that  that  not  every  man 
who  enters  that  current  goes  over  the  dam. 
If  he  enters  resolutely  and  works  well  he 
may  bring  some  rubbish  ashore,  and  even 
if  the  stream  appears  not  to  have  been  im- 
proved much  where  he  stands,  it  will  be 
clearer  below. 

I  wish  every  scholar  in  the  country  would 
enter  politics.  If  he  did  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  harm  to  him,  while  the  gain  to 
his  country  would  be  lasting  and  substan- 
tial. There  are  abuses  to  be  corrected,  but 
nothing  will  correct  them  but  work,  and 
work  can  never  be  effective  unless  the  ef- 
forts of  many  are  combined.  All  those 
struggling  for  the  same  destination  should 


be  willing  to  reach  it  even  by  different 
roads,  and  each  should  remember  that  los- 
ing sight  of  another  who  has  proceeded  by 
a  different  path  is  no  proof  that  that  other 
has  turned  back.  Nothing  should  be  based 
upon  impulse  if  conviction  can  be  attained. 
The  same  forces,  aided  by  toleration,  will 
win  a  thousand  times,  and  the  next  thou- 
sand times,  governed  by  distrust,  will  fail. 
I  have  no  right  to  speak  to  you  as  a 
scholar,  for  I  claim  only  to  have  once 
started  in  that  career,  while  yovi  have  pur- 
sued it  all  your  lives,  but  I  yield  to  no  one 
in  my  admiration  for  the  scholar  and  his 
work,  and  I  rely  upon  this  feeling  to  be  my 
excuse  to  you  for  this  admonition:  Think 
not  only  of  what  you  have  done,  but  also  of 
the  splendid  possibilities  which  your  high 
place  opens  to  you.  Remember  not  only 
the  power  that  rests  upon  your  shoulders 
as  an  educator,  but  also  that  the  duty  of  a 
citizen  rests  beside  it.  If  you  are  stronger 
than  others,  more  can  rightfully  be  de- 
manded of  you,  and  above  all  other  things 
remember  this,  that  confidence  is  better 
than  distrust,  better  as  a  weapon  for  you, 
better  to  encourage  others  who  bear  and 
realize  responsibility. 


A  good  book  is  the  precious  lifeblood  of  a 
master  spirit.  —  Milton. 

One  great  service  of  books  is  the  renewal  of 
our  idealism.  —  Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

Character  is  a  growth,  not  a  mere  inspiration 
or  resolution. 

The  chief  want  in  life  is  somebody  who  shall 
make  us  do  the  best  we  can.  —  Emerson, 

Is  it  citizenlike  to  deface  a  desk,  or  by  word,  or 
act  hinder  the  business  of  a  school? 

Neither  intellectual  power  nor  brilliant  scholar- 
ship can  atone  for  bad  moral  principles  and  bad 
moral  conduct  and  habits. 

It  is  the  teacher's  work  to  read  the  child's 
mind,  to  affect  it.  to  help  it  think  more  accu- 
rately, to  feel  more  rightly,  and  to  act  more 
effectively.  —  Educational  Review. 

One  day  at  a  time.  It's  a  wholesome  rhyme; 
a  good  one  to  live  by,  a  day  at  a  time. — H,  H. 
Jackson. 
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THE  BEST  EDUCATION   FOR  THE  MASSES. 

Charles  R.  Skinner, 
New  York  Sute  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 

AN    ADDRESS  DELIVERED   BEFORE  THE   NATIONAL   EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATION   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES   AT 

MILWAUKEE  JULY   6,    1 897. 


A  LITTLE  more  than  two  centuries  ago 
**  Governor  Berkeley  said  of  the  con- 
ditions then  existing  in  Virginia:  "  I  thank 
God  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing 
presses,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  them 
these  hundred  years;  for  learning  has 
brought,  disobedience  and  heresy  and  sects 
into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged 
them,  and  libels  against  the  best  govern- 
ment.   God  keep  us  from  both." 

We  will  not  now  consider  Berkeley's 
foresight  or  his  religion,  his  politics  or  his 
patriotism.  Neither  will  we  seek  the 
source  of  the  spirit  which  moved  him  to 
pray  that  what  he  termed  the  "  best  gov- 
ernment "  might  be  spared  the  calamities 
which  would  follow  learning.  We  pause 
only  to  note  the  fact  which  history  teaches, 
that  other  colonies  did  not  follow  Virginia's 
lead,  and  that  the  State  which  he  hoped  to 
save  from  printing  presses  and  public 
schools  became  ere  long  the  "  Mother  of 
Presidents."  The  two  centuries  since  his 
day  have  witnessed  in  the  United  States  a 
marvelous  development  of  intellectual  life, 
a  wondrous  transformation  in  educational 
standards. 

To-day  as  a  nation  we  spend  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  ($200,000,000) 
upon  our  free  common  schools.  To-day 
the  printing  presses  against  which  Berke- 
ley uttered  his  phillipic  furnish  every  year, 
on  an  average,  two  weekly  newspapers  and 
a  printed  book  for  each  family  in  our  land, 
and  a  daily  newspaper  for  every  two  fami- 
lies. 

The  powers  which  control  the  affairs  of 
this  republic  beHeve  with  Aristotle,  that 
"  a  State  can  be  no  better  than  the  citizens 
of  which  it  IS  composed,"  and  with  Diony- 
sius,  that  "  the  foundation  of  ever}^  State  is 
in  the  education  of  its  youth."     Napoleon 


believed  that  "public  instruction  should 
be  the  first  object  of  government,"  and  we 
all  accept  the  modern  gospel:  "Seek  ye  first 
the  education  of  the  people,  and  all  other 
blessings  will  be  added  unto  you."  He 
who  is  now  President  of  the  United  States 
gave  expression  to  the  truth  when  he  said: 
"  This  nation,  if  it  would  continue  to  lead 
in  the  race  of  progress  and  liberty,  must  do 
it  through  the  intelligence  and  conscience 
of  its  people." 

The  "  fine  old  conservative  policy,"  as  it 
was  called  two  centuries  ago,  of  "  keeping 
subjects  ignorant  in  order  to  make  them 
submissive,"  has  happily  given  place  to  one 
which  seeks  to  educate  all  the  people  in  or- 
der to  preserve  liberty,  to  enforce  law,  to 
develop  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  blessings  of  good  govern- 
ment. Free  common  schools  are  open  to- 
day all  over  our  broad  land.  Colleges  and 
universities,  high  schools  and  academies, 
and  schools  for  professional  and  technical 
training  oflFer  their  privileges  to  all  who 
seek  them.  Two  glorious  centuries  of  edu- 
cational growth,  unmatched  in  the  history 
of  the  world!  What  wondrous  changes! 
What  stupendous  strides! 

To  quote  again:  "  An  open  school-house, 
free  to  all,  evidences  the  highest  type  of  ad- 
vanced civilization.  It  is  the  gateway  to 
progress,  prosperity  and  honor,  and  the 
best  security  for  the  liberties  and  independ- 
ence of  the  people."  If  enlightenment  is 
the  best  security  for  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  people,  and  this  enlight- 
enment can  be  obtained  by  the  expenditure 
of  money  for  education  rather  than  in  pro- 
viding military  safeguards,  then  this  nation 
has  reason  for  hope. 

The  United  States,  to-day  the  youngest 
oi  all,  is  the  only  great  nation  of  the  world 
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which  expends  more  for  education  than  for 
war.  France  spends  annually  $4.00  per 
capita  on  her  army  and  70  cents  per  capita 
on  education;  England,  $3.72  for  army  and 
62  cents  for  education;  Prussia,  $2.04  for 
her  army  and  50  cents  for  education;  Italy, 
$1.52  for  her  army  and  36  cents  for  educa- 
tion; Austria,  $1.36  for  her  army  and  62- 
cents  for  education;  Russia,  $2.04  for  her 
army  and  3  cents  for  education;  the  United 
Slates,  $0.39  for  her  army  and  $1.35  for 
education.  England  6  to  i  for  war  I  Rus- 
sia 68  to  I  for  war!  the  United  States  4  to 
1  for  education!  The  United  States  spends 
more  per  capita  annually  for  education 
than  England,  France  and  Russia  com- 
bined. 

Many  centuries  have  witnessed  the 
growth  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
the  world-famous  universities  of  France 
and  Germany.  They  have  had  and  sfill 
have  the  support  of  royalty  and  nobility,  of 
gentry  and  yeomanry,  and  have  all  the 
prestige  of  age  and  wealth  and  numbers. 
But  our  higher  institutions  of  learning 
have  no  cause  to  apologize  for  their  youth, 
and  with  justifiable  pride  we  point  to  the 
high  place  which  they  occupy.  Learned, 
high-minded  men,  with  noble  aims  and 
broad  intellectuality,  have  guided  their  af- 
fairs, guarded  their  interests,  and  have  sent 
from  these  institutions  to  places  of  highest 
dignity  and  honor  men  like  themselves. 
More  will  follow,  and  as  the  years  go  by 
our  American  colleges  and  universities  are 
destined  to  take  rank  among  the  best  in 
the  world.  More  money  was  donated  to 
these  institutions  last  year  than  was  ex- 
pended by  scores  of  our  States  combined 
upon  all  their  schools  a  generation  ago. 
For  their  support  millions  of  money  will 
be  generously  given  as  in  the  past  by  those 
who  happily  possess  great  wealth,  and  who 
are  imbued  with  a  deep  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  their  fellow-men.  Fortunately,  the 
time  has  arrived  when  there  is  no  longer 
necessity  for  an  American  student  to  go 
abroad  to  complete  his  education.  Our 
own  country  can  equip  him.  This  fact 
strengthens  our  nation  at  home  and  com- 
mands respect  abroad. 

The  anxiety  of  philanthropists  and 
statesmen  and  scholars  to-day  is  not  for 
the  work  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 
They  have  no  cause  to  fear  for  the  welfare 
of  the  one  per  cent,  of  our  pupils  who  re- 
ceive the  highest  education,  but  they  may 


well  be  solicitous  concerning  the  education 
which  the  public  schools  are  giving  the 
great  masses  of  our  pupils  who  can  never 
hope  to  enjoy  college  or  university  train- 
ing. Their  deepest  anxiety  is  for  the 
"  ninety  and  nine  "  who  are  with  us,  rather  ■ 
than  for  the  one  who  goes  higher  to  enjoy 
greater  advantages,  and  who  is  eminently 
capable  of  bringing  himself  to  the  fold. 

Philosophers  and  statesmen  have  ever 
recognized  the  truth  that  universal  educa- 
tion is  the  basis  of  true  national  prosperity 
and  real  greatness.  *'The  fair  fabric  of 
Justice  raised  by  Numa,^'  says  Plutarch, 
"  passed  rapidly  away  because  it  was  not 
founded  upon  education."  No  truer  rea- 
son can  be  given  for  the  decay  of  every- 
thing good  in  a  State.  No  nation  will  ever 
realize  its  full  possibilities  which  does  not 
build  upon  the  education  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, upon  the  enlightenment  of  the  masses. 
Every  consideration  of  public  safety  points 
to  the  wisdom  of  emancipating  the  people 
from  the  slavery  of  ignorance.  Might 
alone^has  made  the  struggle  for  greatness 
and  lias  failed.  War,  with  all  its  horrors, 
has  proved  powerless  to  make  nations 
great.  Rome,  great  as  she  was,  and  leader 
of  the  world,  fell,  not  because  she  lacked 
brave  generals  and  great  rulers,  but  be- 
cause her  plan  of  education  did  not  reach 
to  the  foundation  of  her  national  life  and 
character.  She  rated  conquest  and  luxury 
above  learning. 

In  a  republic  like  ours,  our  plan  of  edu- 
cation must  not  be  like  that  of  Rome,  but 
our  system  of  education,  to  realize  its  high- 
est aim,  must  reach  the  common  people, 
the  "  plain  people,"  as  Lincoln  loved  to  call 
them.  It  must  be  our  first  concern  to  con- 
sider the  truest  interests  of  the  great 
masses.  Their  equipment  for  life  must  be 
received  in  our  common  schools.  We 
must  remember  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
our  children  can  never  receive  more  than 
an  elementary  education,  and  that  it  is  the 
highest  province  of  the  State  to  determine 
the  character  and  the  quality  of  the  educa- 
tion which  will  best  prepare  them  for  their 
life  work  as  individuals  and  as  citizens  of 
the  republic. 

Whether  agreeable  or  not,  we  must 
recogni/e  the  fact  that  it  is  the  children  of 
the  plain  people,  in  city  and  country,  who 
are  crowdine  our  school-rooms  to-day, 
pnd  tbese  will  always  be  in  the  majority. 
The  children  of  the  masses  and  not  of  the 
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classes  will  rule  us.  .  They  will  be  the  vot- 
ers and  the  law-makers.  They  will  elect 
our  presidents  and  governors.  Above  all, 
they  will  make  our  homes.  The  masses  are 
represented  in  our  schools  by  sixteen  mil- 
lions of  school  children  —  a  population 
which  in  itself  is  greater  than  the  entire 
population  of  the  country  when  independ- 
ence was  established.  They  cry  out  for  an 
education  which  will  fit  them  for  life  — 
and  their  country,  as  it  calls  upon  the 
masses  for  loyalty  and  service,  must  hear 
and  heed  this  cry. 

If  we  do  not  properly  educate  the  masses 
we  will  more  and  more  be  dominated  by  a 
government  of  the  ignorant.  If  we  would 
be  ruled  by  intelligence,  wisdom,  reason 
and  justice  our  first  concern  should  be  to 
educate.  If  we  would  live  under  good 
laws  we  must  have  good  men  to  make  our 
laws.  If  we  would  have  society  pure  we 
must  overcome  the  tendency  toward  vice 
by  the  uplifting  influence  of  education. 
What  the  men  and  women  of  the  future 
will  be  depends  upon  the  kind  of  education 
we  give  our  children  now.  "  As  the  chil- 
dren are  so  will  our  sovereigns  soon  be," 
was  the  maxim  of  Horace  Mann,  which 
might  well  be  written  in  every  school- 
room. We  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  in  this  republic  it  is  possible  for  the 
humblest  citizen  to  become  a  representative 
or  senator  in  Congress  —  a  governor  of  a 
State  —  an  ambassador  to  a  foreign  court — 
or  president  of  the  republic  itself.  But  a 
higher  consideration  is  the  fact  that  the  sta- 
bility of  our  government  rests  upon  the 
intelligence,  sanctity  and  integrity  of  the 
home  life  of  the  masses.  It  is  a  public  duty 
to  provide  an  education  which  will  prepare 
the  humblest  citizen  to  discharge  well  tHe 
duties  of  any  position  which  may  fall  to 
him. 

The  dangers  which  threaten  us  to-day 
spring  not  only  from  the  classes  being  un- 
educated, but  also  from  the  character  of 
the  education  which  we  are  giving  these 
classes.  We  sometimes  consider  that  this 
danger  comes  alone  from  the  importation 
of  ignorant  foreigners.  But  we  may  well 
ask  ourselves  if  the  danger  does  not  come 
as  well  from  the  carelessly  educated  masses 
of  our  own  people  as  a  result  of  badly 
adapted  courses  of  study,  of  superficial  in- 
struction, and  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  comprehend  the  vital  influence 


which  these  masses  of  plain  people  exert 
upon  our  social  and  national  life. 

What  is  the  best  education  for  the  masses 
as  we  find  them  represented  in  our  com- 
mon schools?  Surely  it  must  be  the  broad- 
est and  best  which  our  school  systems  are 
able  to  furnish  —  broad  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  equip  man  and  woman  with 
power  to  get  and  to  do  the  best  things  in 
life  —  to  act  well  their  part  in  society  and 
in  government.  Education  must  begin 
with  the  youngest.  It  must  be  enjoyed  by 
the  poorest.  It  must  be  shared  by  the 
richest.  It  must  be  secured  to  the  remot- 
est settler  in  distant  states  and  territories, 
and  freely  given  to  the  humblest  dweller  in 
our  gre'dt  cities.  It  must  reach  and  touch 
alike  the  stately  avenue  and  the  degraded 
slum.  In  brief,  every  child  must  be  given 
and  required  to  use  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop the  gifts  with  which  God  has  en- 
dowed him,  that  he  may  grow  to  perfect 
manhood,'  to  genuine  culture  —  a  culture 
which  in  hovel  or  mansion  stands  for  char- 
acter. 

The  best  education  for  the  masses  is  an 
education  which  will  teach  boys  and  girls 
their  capabilities,  and  which  will  give  them 
power  to  grasp  opportunities,  to  accomplish 
results,  to  realize  worthy  ambitions  —  to 
know  themselves  —  to  appreciate  their 
limitations  as  well  as  their  capacities  — 
which  will  give  them  courage  to  endure 
adverse  fortune  should  it  come,  and  wisdom 
to  enjoy  prosperity  —  an  education  which 
will  help  people  to  help  themselves  — 
which  will  diminish  suffering  and  discon- 
tent, and  increase  happiness ;  which  will  en- 
courage thrift  and  discourage  shiftlessness ; 
which  will  lead  people  to  ^njoy  that  which 
they  possess  without  envy;  which  teaches 
the  dignity  of  labor,  the  value  of  money, 
the  proper  relation  of  labor  to  capital,  and 
how  they  can  be  made  to  work  together 
for  the  highest  good  of  the  State;  which 
teaches  how  to  earn  a  living  honestly  and 
satisfactorily;  the  necessity  for  diligence 
and  economy;  how  to  live  within  their  in- 
come; how  to  accept  life  as  they  find  it;  to 
know  that  poverty  is  neither  a  crime  nor  a 
disgrace  if  an  honest  life  stands  near  it; 
and  that  riches  alone  cannot  bring  honor 
and  happiness  or  make  men  great  and 
good. 

Such  an  education  would  seem  to  be  that 
which  develops  the  noblest  manhood  and 
womanhood,  gives  the  best  equipment  for 
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life's  duties,  its  pleasures  and  its  hardships; 
which  teaches  unselfishness  founded  on  the 
common  brotherhood  of  man;  which  gives 
attention  to  good  morals  and  good  man- 
ners; which  leads  children  to  be  honest, 
temperate  and  virtuous;  which  exalts  pure 
thinking,  and  places  the  highest  value  upon 
purity  of  life  and  conduct. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  great  ma- 
jority —  the  masses  of  our  citizens  —  are 
educated  in  the  common  schools,  this  best 
education  must  always  furnish  a  thorough 
preparation  for  intelligent  citizenship  and 
clearly  outline  the  privileges  and  obliga- 
tions which  it  brings;  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizens  at  party  primaries,  at  the  polls, 
and  in  the  jury-box;  must  teach  that  a 
properly  educated  man  will  not  sell  his 
own  vote  or  buy  his  neighbors'.  Such  an 
education  will  give  a  closer  knowledge  of 
government,  local  and  national,  a  respect 
for  the  majesty  of  law,  obedience  to  au- 
thority, love  of  order,  veneration  for  the 
flag  of  our  country,  and  for  the  history 
which  it  represents. 

Such  an  education  will  teach  our  chil- 
dren to  abhor  crime,  to  hate  evil,  and  this 
education  as  it  grows  will  lead  them  to  de- 
nounce mob  rule  and  anarchy  whether  they 
show  their  heads  in  New  York  or  Chicago; 
will  condemn  lynch  law  whether  in  Ohio 
or  in  Mississippi. 

The  elements  of  this  best  education  are 
two:  First,  the  subjects  which  compose  the 
course  of  study  and  their  correlation;  sec- 
ond, the  fitness  and  influence  of  the  teacher 
in  adjusting  instruction  to  varying  con- 
ditions. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  once  declared 
that  "  the  great  trouble  with  the  system  of 
education  in  the  United  States  is  in  trying 
to  make  the  educational  pyramid  stand  on 
its  apex,  and  that  the  problem  of  education 
for  our  people  would  not  be  solved  until 
we  made  that  pyramid  stand  on  its  base." 

When  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  all  pupils 
in  the  country  are  in  college  or  university, 
it  seems  futile  indeed  to  fashion  any  educa- 
tional system  based  on  collegiate  or  uni- 
versity training.  Tt  would  seem  to  be 
more  in  accord  with  our  institutions  and 
the  spirit  of  our  government  and  laws  to 
provide  first  of  all  for  the  thorough  train- 
ing of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  United 
States  in  the  elementary  branches  pursued 
in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools.  In 
other  words,  to  say  that  every  one  of  the 


16,000,000  of  pupils  must  pursue  these  es- 
sential studies  required  for  a  common 
school  education,  viz.,  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammai, 
American  history,  civil  government,  draw- 
ing and  the  underlying  •  principles  of 
hygienic  physiology.  If  you  ask,  "  Why 
insist  upon  this  course?"  the  answer  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  thorough  instruction 
in  these  subjects  will  meet  the  necessities 
of  Hfe,  and  give  all  the  education  that  95 
per  cent,  of  the  masses  of  our  children  can 
ever  hope  to  obtain. 

If  this  course  is  to  be  enriched,  let  en- 
richment come  through  the  equipment  ot 
the  teacher.  Let  not  higher  branches  be 
forced  into  the  lower  grades,  to  crowd, 
mystify  and  produce  superficiality.  By  a 
proper  correlation  of  these  studies  time  and 
opportunity  will  be  found  for  thoroughness 
of  instruction  which  will  give  to  the  child 
consciousness  of  power,  and  at  the  same 
time  lay  a  broad  foundation  upon  which  he 
can  build  as  high  as  may  be  possible.  The 
minds  of  the  children  can  be  turned  by  the 
teacher  toward  the  enjoyment  which  a 
knowledge  of  nature  brings,  and  there  can 
be  instilled  into  their  own  lives  that  humane 
sympathy,  that  kindliness  of  heart  which 
will  lead  them  to  deal  gently  with  every 
thing  that  has  life,  whether  it  be  beast,  bird 
or  flower,  not  from  sentiment  alone,  but 
from  knowledge.  Through  this  knowledge 
all  the  children  may  in  theory  or  in  reality 
come  to  know  the  delights  and  romance  of 
real  country  life,  and  the  children  whose 
lives  will  be  spent  upon  farms  can  be  led  to 
know  that  agriculture  is  not  a  drudgery, 
but  a  noble  science  and  the  possible  source 
of  great  happiness.  Through  the  teacher, 
in  connection  with  these  studies,  the  lessons 
of  life  may  be  brought  home  to  the  chil- 
dren through  intelligent  study  and  discus- 
sion of  current  events. 

If  we  are  to  build  an  educational  pyra- 
mid, let  us  insist  that  its  base  shall  be  of 
the  most  thorough  practical  course  of  ele- 
mentary study  possible,  which  every  child 
must  take.  When  these  elementary  studies 
have  been  thoroughly  mastered  by  all 
alike,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  then 
allow  those  who  can  to  pass  on  to  second- 
ary studies,  providing  for  these  pupils,  as  in 
the  elementary  grades,  the  best  teachers 
and  appliances  possible,  keeping  always  in 
*  view  the  requirements  of  accuracy  and 
thoroughness.     When     secondary     studies 
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are  completed  in  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies, colleges  and  universities  will  provide 
higher  education  if  demanded,  and  schools 
of  law,  of  medicine,  of  science,  of  theology 
and  of  pedagogy  will  give  the  technical 
preparation  which  each  profession  de- 
mands. 

Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  build  our  pyramid 
from  the  common  school  upward.  Let  us 
provide  education  first  of  all  for  those  who 
can  never  go  beyond  the  common  school. 
Let  us  make  the  instruction  there  so  sound, 
so  strong,  so  complete,  that  pupils,  whether 
they  go  afterward  to  academy  or  college,  to 
the  counting  house  or  the  engine  house,  to 
the  farm  or  the  shop,  to  the  mill  or  the 
factory,  will  take  with  them  a  life-long  love 
of  study  and  enthusiasm  for  learning  for 
learning's  sake. 

The  course  of  instruction  thus  outlined, 
if  diligently  pursued,  will  give  discipline, 
encourage  application  and  train  the  mind  in 
right  channels.  It  will  prepare  youth  for 
future  study  if  the  way  shall  be  open  to 
them.  The  firmer  the  foundation  of  our 
common  schools  the  more  prosperous  will 
be  the  schools  above  them,  for  the  success 
of  our  secondary  schools,  our  colleges  and 
universities  must  always  depend  upon  the 
strength  of  our  common  schools.  The  am- 
bition to  be  realized  in  the  university  must 
be  inspired  in  the  lower  schools.  A  desire 
for  knowledge,  made  strong  and  constant 
in  our  common  schools,  will  tend  to  keep 
our  secondary  schools  and  colleges  full. 
The  State  should  give  every  encourage- 
ment to  higher  institutions  of  learning,  but 


we  should  build  upon  the  right  foundation, 
and  this  aid  should  come  only  after  the 
best  education  has  been  provided  for  the 
masses. 

History  teaches  that  the  races  which  we 
call  inferior  increase  more  rapidly  than 
those  which  are  civilized.  Pearson,  in  his 
"  National  Life  and  Character,''  says :  "  It 
is  in  the  lower  strata  of  society  that  we 
have  to  seek  for  the  springs  of  national 
Ijf^      *     *     *     ^j^^    ^Y^Q   whole    tendency 

of  modern  reforms  is  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  masses."  The  best  education 
for  the  masses  then,  from  my  point  of  view, 
is  that  which  will  give  the  greatest  amount 
of  mental  and  moral  power;  that  which  will 
best  fit  each  one  of  our  millions  of  people 
to  perform  his  individual  share  of  the 
world's  work  in  the  best  manner  possible; 
which  will  fit  him  for  the  greatest  degree 
of  usefulness,  helpfulness  and  happiness; 
which  will  give  him  the  noblest  character; 
which  will  enable  him  to  meet  with  cour- 
age and  fortitude  whatever  of  good  or  ill 
may  come;  "to  do  justly,  to  love  honor." 
Such  an  education  will  exalt  home,  dig- 
nify the  citizen,  ennoble  the  community 
and  magnify  the  State.  We,  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  leadership  in  this  great 
work, 'must,  in  the  noble  words  of  Canoii 
Farrar,  **  do  our  duty  and  pray  that  we 
may  do  our  duty  here,  now,  to-day;  not 
in  dreamy  sweetness,  but  in  active  energy; 
not  in  the  green-  oasis  of  the  future,  but  in 
the  dusty  desert  of  the  present:  not  in  the 
imaginations  of  otherwhere,  but  in  the 
realities  of  Now." 


THE  VOICE  IN  SINGING  AND   IN  SPEAKING. 

BY   EMELIE   CHRISTINE  CURTIS,    NEW   YORK   CITY. 
Author  of  "Children's  Voices,  How  Harmed  and  How  Helped  " 


'T'HERE  is  a  very  simple  yet  very  effec- 
*  tive  method  of  training  the  voices, 
both  in  singing  and  in  speaking,  of  large 
classes  of  school-children.  Comparatively 
little  attention  has  yet  been  given  in  our 
schools  to  the  study  of  tone  quality,  but 
now  that  we  are  all  becoming  so  much  in- 
terested in  physical  culture,  we  must  con- 
sider that  the  voice  is  a  part  of  our  physical 
nature,  and  that  it  can  and  should  receive 
as  definite  and  systematic  training  as  any* 
other  physical  function. 


All  that  is  necessary  for  teachers  is  to 
allow  their  critical  faculty  to  develop  in 
every-day  life,  then,  that  they  should  give 
to  their  pupils,  for  perhaps  five  minutes  a 
day  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  two 
simple  vocal  exercises  which  are  founded 
upon  two  simple  principles  of  vocal  de- 
velopment. You  will  be  astonished  to  see 
how  little  time  is  required  to  produce  most 
satisfactory  results.  Omitting  all  scientific 
description  of  vocal  physiology,  let  us  con- 
sider the  voice  from  the  same  standpoint  — 
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not  of  its  scientific  beginning  but  of  the 
end  —  the  end  which  reaches  our  ears,  that 
is,  the  result. 

This  is  why,  first  of  all,  we  should  learn 
to  listen  and  be  critical.  All  the  science  in 
the  world  will  not  enable  us  to  improve  the 
voices  of  the  pupils  unless  we  can  distin- 
guish between  a  tone  quality  which  is  pleas- 
ant to  hear  and  one  which  is  the  reverse  — 
between  a  smooth,  clear  tone  and  a  rough, 
rasping  one. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  qualities? 

The  tones  of  the  voice  are  produced  by 
the  vibrations  of  the  vocal  cords  —  two 
little  delicate  bands  or  edges  of  membrane 
which  are  held  in  position  by  the  frame- 
work of  the  throat.  Cut  a  slit  in  a  piece 
of  paper;  hold  this  paper  in  a  horizontal 
position  and  run  your  finger  up  through 
the  slit:  imagine  the  finger  to  be  the  column 
of  air  passing  from  the  wind-pipe  up  into 
the  throat  between  the  vocal  cords;  as  it 
passes  them,  their  elasticity  causes  them  to 
vibrate  and  to  communicate  their  vibration 
to  the  column  of  air  above  them.  We  have 
three  factors  to  consider:  ist.  The  breath 
or  the  column  of  air  which,  when  caused 
to  vibrate,  becomes  the  tone  which  is  heard, 
2d,  the  vocal  bands  which  cause  the  vibra- 
tion, and  3d,  the  surroundings  of  all  this  — 
the  walls  of  the  throat  —  tiie  case  which 
holds  it  all.  The  last  of  these  is  the  only 
one  which  gives  us  much  trouble.  Not 
that  it  makes  no  difference  how  we  breathe, 
not  that  the  position  of  the  vocal  cords 
themselves  is  of  no  consequence,  but  if  we 
give  our  first  and  chief  attention  to  the 
walls  of  the  throat,  the  rest  will  almost  take 
care  of  itself.  Stretch  your  hand  open  so 
that  the  palm  forms  a  smooth,  concave  sur- 
face. Let  this  represent  the  upper  part  of 
the  throat,  and  consider  how  this  surface 
may  act  like  the  sounding  board  over  a 
pulpit,  to  reinforce  the  tone  already  gene- 
rated and  throw  it  forward  through  the 
mouth  into  the  air.  Now  draw  the  fingers 
together  and  contract  and  break  into  ridges 
the.  surface  of  the  palm.  When  the  walls 
of  the  throat  are  contracted  in  this  way  the 
roughness  of  the  surface  breaks  up  the 
tone  —  it  is  not  thrown  out  as  a  round,  full, 
smooth  tone,  but  some  of  its  overtones  are 
rendered  too  prominent  and  it  reaches  the 
ear  of  the  listener  as  a  rough,  unpleasant, 
shrill  sound.  This  is  all  the  science  that  we 
need  to  know.     We  hear  a  smooth,  round 


tone.  How  is  it  made,  or  rather,  shaped? 
By  a  smooth,  round  throat,  that  holds  itself 
back  from  the  tone  and  gives  it  plenty  of 
room.  We  hear  a  rough,  rasping  tone, 
which  seems  covered  all  over  with  ridges 
and  prickles.  How  is  this  shaped?  By  the 
speaker  contracting  the  throat  and  squeez- 
ing the  tone  all  out  of  shape. 

Simply  open  the  mouth  wide  and  then 
sing  as  low  down  in  the  throat  as  possible, 
with  the  throat  stretched  open  as  in  yawn- 
ing. The  effort  to  sing  low  in  the  throat  is 
important,  for  if  not  made,  the  larynx, 
which  holds  the  vocal  cords,  is  apt  to  rise 
on  the  high  tones  and  thus  lessen  the  space 
in  the  throat.  Do  not  sing  up  in  the  nose, 
but  sing  way  down  low  in  the  throat,  in  a 
hollow  voice;  keep  the  throat  away  from  the 
voice  —  sing  with  the  voice  itself,  not  with 
the  throat.  If  the  throat  has  become  rigid 
and  will  not  readily  expand,  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  use  more  breath  than  is  neces- 
sary. Just  as  blowing  into  a  toy  balloon 
expands  it,  so  puffing  the  air  rapidly 
through  the  throat  makes  this  expand  and 
grow  more  elastic.  That  is  to  say,  more 
breath  should  be  used  than  can  be  con- 
verted into  tone  —  some  of  it  should  pass 
the  vocal  cords  unused,  and  the  result 
should  be  a  breathy,  whisper-like  tone. 
This  is  the  first  principle:  Sing  low  in  the 
throat,  with  a  great  deal  of  extra  breath. 

The  second  principle  is:  Train  all  voices 
from  the  top  down.  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  voice  is  the  chest  or  thick  register,  and 
if  singers,  especially  children,  sing  chiefly 
from  8ie  lower  end  up,  they  are  very  apt  to 
carry  the  chest  quality  too  high.  More- 
over, it  is  much  harder  to  keep  the  throat 
in  an  open,  smooth  condition  in  singing  up 
than  in  singing  down.  If,  therefore,  you 
will  simply  reverse  the  old  order  of  things 
and  always  sing  scales  downward  you  will 
find  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  knowing 
or  thinking  about  registers  at  all.  Even 
the  boy  who  has  forced  his  chest  register  up 
to  "  D  "  and  been  unable  to  reach  high 
tones  at  all  will  soon  have  a  smooth,  even 
quality  throughout  the  voice,  with  no  break 
at  all. 

Another  thing  that  will  be  discovered,  if 
voices  are  trained  downward,  is  the  indis- 
putable fact,  too  long  ignored,  that  children 
have  high  voices  and  can  sing  high  much 
more  easily  and  safely  than  they  can  sing 
•  low.  The  average  child's  voice  has  one  or 
two  more  high  tones  than  tlie  woman's  and 
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one  or  two  fewer  low  tones;  while  all  the 
low  tones  are  naturally  weak  and  the  high 
ones  are  the  strongest.  Where  the  throat 
has  been  greatly  contracted  and  the  voice 
forced  the  low  tones  often  appear  the 
strongest,  and  sometimes  there  seems  to  be 
no  high  ones  at  all.  But  this  is  not  as 
nature  intended,  and  the  wisest  thing  that 
we  can  do  is  to  work  with  nature,  not 
against  her.  Children  ought  to  sing  plenty 
of  songs  and  exercises  that  run  as  high  as 
"  G  "  above  the  staff,  and  no  sight  singing 
books  should  begin  as  low  as  middle  **  C." 
In  part  songs  for  children  the  second  part 
should  be  a  second  soprano  rather  than  an 
alto. 

Let  me  again  name  the  two  foundation 
principles  on  which  I  base  all  my  teaching: 
Sing  low  in  the  throat;  begin  high  and  sing 
down. 

If  children  so  taught  are  asked  to  sing 
the  tones  of  the  chord  of  "  F,"  one  will  no- 
tice their  comparative  strength.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the 
voices  lie  chiefly  at  tiie  top,  which  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  weak  among  children. 
Also  Aat  all  these  tones  are  sweet  and 
pleasant  to  hear;  there  are  none  of  those 
rasping  and  nasal  qualities  which  children 
are  so  often  allowed  to  use. 

The  following  two  simple  exercises  are 
the  only  ones  which  are  necessary  to  cul- 
tivate the  natural  beauty  of  children's  voices 
and  to  eliminate  the  acquired  faults. 


b    L^lLMML*^ 


Ha,     ha,     ha,     ha, 


ha. 


Repeat  this  exercise  on  each  successive 
lower  tone  of  the  scale  down  one  octave  to 
"  F  "  in  first  space  —  no  lower. 

The  second  exercise  is  the  scale  sung 
downward,  never  upward  —  in  one  breath : 


After  a  few  months  sing  from  "  F  *'  sharp 
down  —  then  from  "  G  "  down. 

A  word  as  to  the  speaking  voice.  Every 
person  in  America  should  have  his  speak- 
ing voice  cultivated:  there  is  no  excuse  of 


climate  or  anything  else  but  carelessness  to 
be  offered  for  the  thousands  of  unpleasant, 
rough  voices  that  we  hear  all  the  time. 
The  same  contracted  throat  is  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  and  the  same  open  throat  will 
obviate  it.  The  worst  thing  we  can  do  for 
anyone's  speaking  voice  is  to  urge  him  not 
to  speak  in  a  high  tone.  The  speaking 
voice  covers  about  the  lowest  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  singing  voice.  We  are  apt  to 
contract  the  throat  more  on  the  high  tones 
than  on  the  low  ones,  and  therefore  they 
more  often  become  unpleasant,  because  in 
the  effort  to  speak  loud  we  fill  them  with 
shrill  overtones;  but  they  are  not  unpleas- 
ant because  they  are  high.  Women  and 
children  should  be  urged  to  strengthen  the 
higher  speaking  tones  by  using  them  con- 
stantly, but  with  a  smooth,  open  throat. 
The  most  refined  and  agreeable  voices 
among  women  and  children  are  often  natu- 
rally pitched  high. 

Children  should  never  be  allowed  to  re- 
cite their  lessons  in  a  rough  or  nasal  voice. 
They  should  be  reminded  constantly  to 
**  open  the  throat  and  speak  in  a  high  tone." 
Distinct  enunciation  should  be  insisted 
upon.  When  songs  are  sung  artistic  style 
and  phrasing  should  be  cultivated  of 
course;  but  it  is  beyond  my  present  purpose 
to  discuss  these  subjects. 

I  said  that  I  train  my  pupils  to  sing  in  a 
breathy,  whisper-like  tone,  especially  on  the 
low  tones.  This  is  only  at  first.  As  soon 
as  the  throat  becomes  open  and  smooth 
and  the  proper  muscles  are  used,  the  vocal 
cords  themselves  begin  to  grow  stronger, 
and  when  they  are  strong  enough  to  allow 
no  breath  to  escape  without  being  con- 
verted into  tone,  the  voice  loses  the  breathy 
quality  and  becomes  clear  and  pure. 

I  remarked  in  the  beginning  that  very 
little  time  is  necessary  to  train  voices  into 
sweetness.  This  is  true,  but  of  course  con- 
stant thought  and  care  must  be  exercised. 
Very,  very  much  is  done  for  the  singing 
voice  by  care  of  the  speaking  voice.  If  all 
the  teachers  who  have  charge  of  a  child 
during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  his 
school  life  will  make  him  sing  properly  the 
two  exercises  which  I  have  described,  and 
recite  his  other  lessons  in  a  high,  smooth 
voice,  the  teachers  of  the  older  grades  will 
have  little  difficulty  with  his  voice;  they 
will  only  need  to  watch  carefully  that  he 
keep  the  good  habits  that  he  has  gained. 
When  my  little  pupils  graduate  from  the 
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primary  school  where  I  teach,  I  can  be  per- 
fectly sure  that  even  if  they  go  into  some 
public  school  where  the  coarse,  rough  tone 
which  I  so  dislike  is  used  they  can  come  to 
me  again  after  two  years  with  the  same 
sweet,  smooth,  high  tone  which  I  gave 
them  at  first.  The  rough  voice  continues 
to  be  an  impossibility  to  them  —  they  can- 
not go  back  to  it. 


There  are  a  few  children  who  can  never 
have  anything  but  weak,  poor  voices ;  there 
are  many  who  will  never  learn  to  sing  a 
tune  at  all  until  they  find  the  sweet,  high 
voice  of  which  I  tell  you. 

A  final  word  about  breathing.  In  full, 
deep  breathing  the  lower  part  of  the  lungs 
should  expand  so  that  the  lower  ribs  will 
be  forced  outward. 


From  READING   FROM    HOMER. 

FOUNDATION  STUDIES  IN  LITERATURB  BY  MARGARET  S.  MOONEY. 


SILVER,  BURDBTTB  k  CO. 


THE  STUDY  OF  FICTION. 


H.   A.    DAVIDSON,    M.    A. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


jVjO  subjects  are,  to-day,  of  greater  im- 
*  portance  in  a  liberal  education  than 
the  English  language  and  literature,  and 
English  history,  nor  is  any  department  of 
learning  more  fruitful  both  of  discipline  and 
of  culture.  If  English  is  too  often  re- 
garded as  an  easy  substitute  for  the  stern 
discipline  of  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics 
it  is  because  of  unskilful  instruction,  meager 
facilities  and  the  scant  allowance  of  time 
and  credit  granted  it  in  educational  insti- 
tutions. Yet  this  subject  is  second  to  none 
in  difficulty  and  comprehensiveness.  Even 
the  acquirement  of  a  fairly  clear  and  trench- 
ant English  style  demands  greater  expen- 


diture of  time,  broader  general  training 
and  more  exacting  special  discipline  than 
are  necessary  for  a  similar  degree  of  skill 
in  any  laboratory,  or  an  equal  proficiency 
in  mathematics  and  the  dead  languages.  In 
the  value  of  its  content,  no  other  subject 
exceeds  English.  Our  literature  stores  for 
us  the  intellectual  activity  of  our  own  race 
from  the  beginning,  and  by  absorption  and 
transference,  contains  also  the  vital  part  of 
the  thought  and  experience  of  those  races 
that  reached  maturity  earlier  than  our  own. 
In  our  history  may  be  found  the  source  and 
explanation  of  present  institutions,  and  he 
is  rash  indeed  who  expects  to  understand 
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political  movements  or  study  social  phe- 
nomena without  a  most  thorough  knowl- 
edg^e  of  the  past. 

No  field  of  study  is  more  complex  or 
trenches  more  frequently  upon  the  domain 
of  other  disciplines  than  this  of  English, 
including,  as  it  does,  the  laws  and  the  his- 
tory of  language,  the  difficult  art  of  compo- 
lition,  and  our  extensive  and  widely  varied 
literature.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the 
department  of  English  study  to  cover  this 
entire  field  even  in  the  most  cursory  and 
superficial  manner.  We  desire,  rather,  to 
take  up  now  one  subject,  now  another,  as 
the  opportunity  for  helpfulness  occurs.  We 
invite  the  cooperation  of  all  teachers  inter- 
ested in  this  subject.  You  can  do  much  to 
aid  us  by  making  your  wants  known.  We 
desire  to  make  this  department  helpful  just 
,  in  those  points  where  your  own  experi- 
ence fails  or  your  reference  library  is  de- 
ficient. We  wish  to  serve  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  between  the  individual  teacher 
and  such  means  of  culture  as  are  to  be 
found  only  in  connection  wath  great  libra- 
ries and  universities. 

This  number  opens  the  subject  of  the 
study  of  fiction,  which,  if  it  prove  useful, 
will  be  continued  for  a  time.  In  succeed- 
ing numbers  questions  of  style,  good  usage, 
and  authority  will  be  introduced,  and  gram- 
matical usage,  present  and  historical,  will 
be  discussed  as  occasion  arises.  In  *'  Notes 
and  Queries  "  such  inquiries  as  are  of  gene- 
ral interest  will  be  answered. 

The  Stndy  of  Fiction. 

"  Criticism  is  the  comparison  of  works 
of  art  with  one  another  and  with  an  ideal 
standard  of  excellence  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  differences  and  estimating 
quality."  The  ideal  work  of  art  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  sensible  presentation  of  some 
noble  idea,  or  group  of  related  ideas,  in 
such  a  manner  that  there  shall  be  a  perfect 
adaptation  of  the  form  to  tlie  conception 
and  a  perfect  expression  of  the  conception 
through  the  form.  All  true  works  of  art 
are  attempts  to  attain  this  ideal,  but  many 
elements  enter  into  the  expression  of  -any 
conception  in  form,  whether  the  medium 
be  marble,  or  color,  or  sweet  sounds  linked 
in  harmony,  or  that  most  subtle  of  all  arts, 
literary  expression.  Thus  it  happens  tliat 
a  work  of  art  can  seldom  be  pronounced 
unqualifiedly  good.  It  may  excel  in  the 
power  of  its  conception  and  be  deficient  in 


almost  every  detail  of  the  execution ;  or  the 
idea  to  be  presented  may  lack  unity,  or 
those  qualities  which  alone  make  it  uni- 
versal, while  the  skill  shown  in  its  presen- 
tation is  of  the  finest. 

Especially  is  this  true  in  works  of  fiction. 
Certain  qualities  the  work  of  fiction  must 
have  to  lift  it  into  the  domain  of  art.  A 
bright  school-girl  or  a  garrulous  old  man 
may  tell  a  rambling  disconnected  story  but 
printer's  ink  will  never  give  it  the  smallest 
claim  to  consideration  or  the  least  chance 
of  permanence.  A  great  work  of  fiction 
must  contain  a  central  artistic  purpose, 
sometimes  called  the  theme  and  sometimes 
the  motif;  the  dramatic  presentation  of  this 
artistic  purpose  constitutes  the  plot;  the 
characters  apd  incidents  are  determined  by 
the  conditions  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  theme  through  the  plot.  There 
are,  further,  numberless  accessories  to  the 
narrative  which  must  be  chosen  and  ar- 
ranged with  the  same  exactness  and  nicety 
as  for  the  stage,  and  which  may  be  called 
the  setting.  All  these  matters,  and  many 
others,  belong  to  the  structure  of  the  work 
of  fiction;  there  is,  besides,  the  question  of 
style  which  in  itself  includes  many  qualities 
and  is  of  such  vital  importance  that  a  novel 
lacking  this  charm  will  either  fail  in  the 
first  instance,  or  lapse  into  oblivion  after  a 
brief  popularity. 

The  critical  faculty  consists  in  the  ability 
to  detect  and  separate  distinct  qualities  in 
accordance  with  fundamental  principles  of 
art.  There  is  no  easy  path  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  critical  acumen.  It  results  by  slow 
processes  of  growth  from  thoughtful  ac- 
quaintance with  many  works  of  art.  Each 
work  of  art  has  its  share  in  removing  the 
mind  imperceptibly  from  the  narrow  and 
provincial  point  of  view  and  in  broadening 
the  intellectual  life.  In  the  end,  there  must 
result  a  certain  power,  not  to  be  gained  in 
any  other  manner,  of  perceiving  artistic 
principles  and  of  appreciating  beauty  and 
strength.  This  powder  is  like  a  new  sense 
and  the  secret  of  it  is  something  that  no 
book  contains  and  no  instruction  can  im- 
part; while  time  lasts  it  can  be  won  only  at 
first  hand  through  immediate  contact  with 
great  art. 

In  the  domain  of  fiction  nothing  is  more 
efTectual  for  the  development  of  the  critical 
judgment  than  the  study  of  individual 
novels  from  the  creative  point  of  view. 
The  careful  study,  step  by  step,  of  one  great 
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novel  will  prepare  the  mind  for  comparing 
and  estimating  critically  different  works  of 
fiction.  This  study  is  not  in  itself  criticism, 
although  at  every  step  it  suggests  the  crit- 
ical comparison  of  one  work  with  another; 
indeed,  it  differs  widely  from  criticism  in 
that  it  invites  the  reader  into  the  author's 
sanctum  where  he  may  see  the  working 
plans,  the  devices  employed,  the  gradual 
emergence  of  the  work  of  art.  In  fine  he 
becomes  a  sharer  in  the  enthusiasm  of  cre- 
ative genius  and  a  witness  of  the  infinite 
patience  of  labor  by  which  alone  a  great 
work  of  art  is  produced. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  guide  teachers,  for  a 
little  while,  in  the  study  of  one  work  of  fic- 
tion to  the  end,  that  they  may  better  under- 
stand all  fiction.  Silas  Marner  has  been 
selected  as  the  novel  lor  study.  This  novel 
is  a  most  remarkable  illustration  of  con- 
struction in  accordance  with  artistic  prin- 
ciples as  understood  by  its  author;  it  con- 
tains both  a  main  plot  and  an  underplot, 
and  the  dramatic  presentation  proceeds  by 
clearly  defined  steps.  Moreover,  this  work 
of  fiction  is  one  of  those  taught  in  second- 
ary schools  and  thus  a  careful  study  of  its 
development  will,  it  is  hoped,  furnish  many 
suggestions  useful  in  the  practical  work  of 
the  class-room.  It  will  be  necessary,  in 
the  space  allotted,  to  confine  this  study 
chiefly  to  the  structure  of  the  novel  chosen, 
and  no  presentation  of  critical  dicta  will  be 
attempted.  We  shall  inquire  simply  what 
Eliot's  purpose  was  in  writing  Silas  Mar- 
ner and  how  she  has  given  literary  expres- 
sion to  her  conception.  Each  one  who 
answers  these  questions  with  any  fair  de- 
gree of  clearness  will  thereafter  be  ready 
for  the  critical  inquiry  whether  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  presenting  her  conception 
effectively,  beautifully,  in  such  form  as  will 
insure  permanence;  and  he  may  then  profit- 
ably compare  this  work  with  other  fiction 
of  the  same  kind. 

This  study  will  be  conducted  by  a  series 
of  questions  and  topics  for  discussion  in- 
tended to  inspire  careful,  intelligent  study 
of  the  text  from  the  creative  point  of  view. 
The  important  thing  is  not  what  the  author 
said,  but  the  plan  in  pursuance  with  which 
she  said  it.  The  questions  and  topics  con- 
tained in  one  number  of  "  New  York  Ed- 
ucation "  will  be  discussed  in  the  following 
number.  It  will  greatly  aid  those  who  fol- 
low this  study  if  they  use  a  note-book  for 
the  purpose  of  stating  definitely,  at  least 


in  outline,  their  own  conclusions.  This 
should  be  done  before  the  discussion  of  the 
topics  appears  in  print.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  whole  of  Part  I,  Silas  Marner,  should 
be  read  at  an  early  date  as  a  preparation  for 
this  study.  Those  who  have  access  to  the 
"  Life  of  George  Eliot,"  by  J.  W.  Cross, 
should  read  Vol.  I,  335,  346;  Vol.  II,  53-58, 
and  236,  240,  243,  244,  246-7.  The  refer- 
ences are  to  Blackwood's  Cabinet  edition 
in  three  volumes,  and  are  dated  in  the  jour- 
nal and  letters,  Sept.,  1856;  Jan.,  1857; 
Nov.  16,  1858;  Nov.  28,  i860;  Jan.  12,  1861; 
Feb.  I,  1861;  Feb.  15,  1861;  Feb.  24,  1861. 

Silas  Marner. 
I. 

a.  When  and  where  does  Eliot  open  the 
plot  of  Silas  Marner? 

6.  With  what  incident,  condition,  or  set- 
ting, does  she  open  her  narrative? 

c.  What  were  her  reasons  for  choosing 
this  time  and  manner? 

Explanation. 

When  does  this  story,  viewed  as  a  dram- 
atic action,  open? 

Why  is  this  incident,  condition  or  setting, 
initial? 

Was  the  opening  determined  by  an  acci- 
dental suggestion,  as  a  friendship  results 
from  the  chance  meeting  of  two  travelers; 
or  was  it  determined  upon  with  the  same 
care  that  the  artist  bestows  upon  the  point 
of  view  from  which  he  will  take  a  scene? 


Character  comes  out  of  thought,  or  rather 
thought  comes  out  of  character.  The  particular 
thoughts  are  like  blossoms  on  the  trees;  they 
tell  us  of  what  kind  it  is.  "As  a  man  thinketh 
in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  —  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Nature  study  has  a  friendly  helper  in  literature. 
The  poetic  soul  has  a  keen  insight  into  the  beau- 
ties and  wonders  of  nature,  and  portrays  these  in 
pleasing  prose  or  enchanting  verse. 

For  a  few  brief  days  in  May  the  orchards  are 
white  with  blossoms.  They  soon  turn  to  fruit,  or 
else  float  away,  useless  and  wasted,  upon  the  idle 
breeze.  So  it  will  be  with  your  present  thoughts. 
They  must  be  deepened  into  decisions  or  be  en- 
tirely dissipated  by  delay.  —  Theodore  Guyler. 

The  essence  of  knowledge  is  having  it,  to  apply 
it;  not  having  it,  to  confess  your  ignorance. — 
Confucius, 
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SCIENCE  AND  SYMPATHY. 


T  COULD  see  that  Astraea  was  not  quite 
*  satisfied  with  the  lecture.  It  had  been 
one  of  my  own  lectures  on  literature  at  a 
summer  school.  Astraea  was  not  studying 
regularly,  she  was  taking  a  vacation;  but 
she  wanted  to  see  what  sort  of  a  lecture  I 
would  give  and  so  she  came.  I  gave  an 
excellent  lecture  that  afternoon,  with  an 
imposing  array  of  facts,  quotations  from 
German  professors,  appreciations  of  En- 
glish critics,  references  to  original  sources, 
a  complete  list  of  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject and  a  new  theory  of  my  own.  It  was 
about  John  Milton. 

Still  I  could  see  that  Astraea  was  not 
quite  satisfied:  we  got  to  talking  about  it 
in  the  evening. 

"  It  was  very  good,  of  course,"  said  she, 
"  and  I  enjoyed  it  immensely,  because  I 
know  you,  don't  you  see,  and  I  was  listen- 
ing to  you  yourself,  back  and  behind  the 
lecture.  But  the  rest,  I  felt  sorry  for  them; 
those  who  don't  know  you.  They  didn't 
somehow  seem  to  get  all  there  was.  They 
didn't  —  well,  I  think,  the  trouble  with  you 
is  that  you  don't  love  them  enough." 

"  Love  who,"  said  I,  "  the  students?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  said  she,  "  who  else?  " 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  don't  love  them  at 
all." 

"  I  know,"  said  she,  "  I  could  see  that 
you  don't  care  about  them  at  all.  They 
listen  and  take  notes  and  that's  all  there  is. 
That's  the  reason  why  they  don't  come  up 
after  the  lecture's  over  and  ask  you  things 
about  this  or  that.  Don't  you  like  to  have 
them  come  and  ask  questions?" 

"  Why,  yes,  let  them  come  round  after- 
ward, if  they  want  to.  I  can  tell  them  more 
in  five  minutes  then  than  in  all  the  lecture. 
Only  they  don't  seem  to  want  to  come." 

"  That's  because  they're  afraid  to,"  said 
she. 

"What  are  they  afraid  of?"  said  I. 
"  They  know  I'm  glad  to  tell  them  any- 
thing I  can;  any  teacher  is  only  too  glad  to 


get  a  chance  to  explain  things  to  a  student 
that  is  interested.  They  ought  to  know 
that.     They  are  teachers  themselves." 

"  They  feel  as  if  you  don't  care  whether 
they  learn  or  not." 

"  I  do  though.  I  feel  finely  when  I  see 
that  they  get  hold  of  a  thing  right,  and  it 
bores  me  immensely  when  they  don't 
understand." 

"  You're  rather  cold,"  said  Astraea. 

"  No,  really,  I'm  not,"  said  I.  "  I  get 
awfully  warmed  up,  absorbed  in  what  I'm 
saying.     I'm  not  cold  at  all." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  she  pursued,  "  you  are 
all  taken  up  in  what  you're  saying.  One 
can  see  that.  But  that's  partly  the  reason. 
You  don't  care  about  them,  the  students; 
you  are  full  of  your  work  but  you  don't 
think  of  them." 

"  I  do  think  of  them.  You  don't  suppose 
that  I  would  give  that  lecture  in  the  same 
way  if  'twere  before  a  philological  society, 
or  if  'twere  a  public  lecture.  Of  course  I 
think  of  them,  I  put  the  lecture  together 
especially  for  them.  There  wasn't  any- 
thing there  that  wasn't  put  as  it  was,  be- 
cause it  was  for  them  and  not  for  somebody 
else." 

"  But  that's  all  intellectual,"  said  Astraea. 
"  I  didn't  mean  that  the  lecture  wasn't 
suited  to  the  audience.  It  was:  there  were 
very  hard  things  put  so  they  couldn't  help 
understanding.  That  was  awfully  good. 
But  you  weren't  thinking  of  all  those  school 
teachers  when  you  were  lecturing  "  — 

"  No,  I  was  thinking  about  Milton. 
What  should  I  be  thinking  of  them  for  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  don't  understand 
university  teaching,"  said  Astraea,  "  I'm 
only  a  kindergarten  teacher.  But  I  know 
that  I  love  my  little  children  and  if  I  didn't 
I  couldn't  teach  them  anything  at  all. 
They  know  me  and  know  I  care  for  them 
and  so  they  get  something  from  me.  Now 
your  students  —  well,  they  don't  get  all 
they  might  —  its  sort  of  stiff,  there's  no 
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confidence  between  you.  It's  such  a  pity, 
for  they  might  learn  so  much  from  you,  for 
you  know  a  lot.  But  you  can't  teach  them 
unless  vou  love  them." 

"  Well,  but  really,"  said  I,  "  I  can't  love 
those  young  ladies  and  gentlemen.  See 
here,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  about  teach- 
ing. I  think  you  must  have  a  teacher  who 
knows  what  he  is  about  and  students  who 
want  to  learn.  You've  got  to  have  that  to 
start  with,  or  you  can't  get  anywhere. 
You've  got  to  have  people  who  care  about 
the  work.  Now  when  I  was  a  student  my- 
self—  over  in  Germany,  for  instance,  I 
was  clean  daft  over  my  work,  just  crazy 
about  things  that  now  I  smile  at.  I  spent 
morning,  noon  and  night  thinking  about 
this  or  that  piece  of  grammar,  studied  at  it 
half  the  night  and  half  the  day,  heard  the 
professors  and  talked  to  the  fellows  the  rest 
of  the  time.  We  wanted  to  Know:  ft's  that 
inordinate,  that  undying  curiosity  that  since 
ever  men  were  has  stung  them  on  to  knowl- 
edge. And  the  professor  —  he  took  us  for 
what  we  were.  He  didn't  waste  his  time  in 
trifles  and  fooling.  He  said,  '  Gentlemen, 
this,  that  and  the  other  you  can  find  in  such 
and  such  books:  here  is  what  I  can  give 
you  myself.'  Now  what  was  that  for  us? 
\Vhy  —  you're  fond  of  painting  —  'twas  as 
if  a  man  you  believed  said  to  you,  *  Here, 
do  you  want  to  know  how  to  paint  sun- 
light? If  you  do  I'll  tell  you.'  What  would 
you  do?  Would  you  say  '  You  care  for 
sunlight,  but  you  don't  care  for  me,  and  I 
won't  learn  from  you.'  Of  course  you 
wouldn't.  Now  my  idea  is  that  a  teacher 
ought  to  love  his  work.  Let  the  students 
take  care  of  themselves:  that's  their  look- 
out. My  professors  never  loved  me;  good 
friends  we  were  and  I  learned  a  lot  from 
them.  But  they  didn't  give  me  any  love 
and  I  didn't  ask  it  of  them:  when  there  was 
a  thing  I  wanted  to  know,  I  asked  that  and 
got  it.  Now  you  say,  you  ought  to  love 
your  students.  I  think  if  you  get  to  be  all 
taken  up  with  your  students  you  begin  to 
forget  about  your  work." 


We  have  never  finished  that  conversa- 
tion, Astraea  and  I.  Of  course  we  know 
that  there  is  truth  on  each  side;  we  know 
that  a  teacher  must  have  both,  the  burning 
intensity  of  scholarship  and  the  penetra- 
tive glow  of  sympathy.  But  that  only 
makes  us  each  take  pains  to  put  our  own 


view  as  strongly  as  possible.  I  believe  in 
her  and  she  believes  in  me:  we  know  that 
we  can  neither  convert  the  other,  but  still 
we  each  bear  testimony  to  truth  as  we  see 
it  clearest. 

Take  the  two  extremes,  science  and  sym- 
pathy: where  will  you  draw  the  line?  I 
fancy  each  must  do  it  for  himself,  for  I've 
never  known  anyone  big  enough  to  com- 
pass both  extremes. 

EDWARD  E.  HALE,  JR. 


The  remarkable  case  of  Helen  Keller,  who  has 
passed  the  Harvard  examination  with  credit  to 
herself,  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  told  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  The  child  is  but  i6  years 
old.  When  about  8  years  old  she  lost  all  of  her 
senses  save  that  of  touch.  She  neither  sees, 
hears,  tastes,  nor  smells.  She  had  received  but 
one  year's  education  before  she  was  all  but  shut 
away  from  the  world.  To-day  she  is  ready  to 
enter  Harvard.  In  the  dark,  noiseless  and  scent- 
less world  in  which  she  lives,  unblessed  by  sight 
or  fragrance  of  flowers  and  the  songs  of  the 
birds,  she  has  already  acquired  more  of  book 
knowledge  than  most  men  with  all  their  senses 
attain.  Talk  with  her,  and  with  her  finger  upon 
your  lips  she  understands  every  word  that  you 
utter.  Her  mind  has  but  one  means  of  commu- 
nication with  the  outer  world,  but  it  uses  it  well. 
Suppose  that  single  means  were  removed,  do 
you  think  that  the  mind  would  any  the  less 
exist?  And  if  it  would  not,  is  it  not  rather  clear 
that  the  mind,  or  soul,  must  be  an  entity  distinct 
from  the  body?  And  if  —  but  the  subject  grows 
broad;  and  this  is  merely  a  random  remark  in 
which  one  must  not  wade  into  too  deep  water. 
But  the  case  of  Helen  Keller  is  wonderful,  and 
it  gives  birth  to  thoughts  which  deal  with  the 
old,  grave  problem  of  man's  immortality. 

Golden  Points. 

Take  care  to  be  an  economist  in  prosperity; 
there  is  no  fear  of  your  being  one  in  adversity. 

Most  of  the  shadows  that  cross  the  pathway  in 
life  are  caused  by  standing  in  our  own  light. 

To  do  nothing  rs  not  always  to  lose  time;  to 
do  negligently  is  surely  to  lose  time;  it  is  fatigue 
without  profit. 

Wise  books,  wisely  selected,  are  companions 
that  bloom  with  eternal  youth:  and  they  are 
companions  and  teachers  at  the  same  time. 
Blessed  are  they  that  know  how  to  love  and 
cherish  good  books. 


**  Cloud  and  sun  together  make  the  year; 

Without  some  storms  no  rainbows  could 
appear."  ~  Selected. 

The  road,  and  the  only  road  to  knowledge, 
lies  in  the  patient  and  humble  acceptance  of  our 
ignorance.  —  James  Hinton. 

"  Strike,  for  that  broad  and  goodly  land. 
Blow  after  blow,  till  men  shall  see 
That  Might  and  Right  move  hand  in  hand, 
And  glorious  must  their  triumph  be." 

—  Bryant,  "  Our  Country's  Call," 
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EDITORIAL. 

HTHE  Tyrian  purple  in  which  the  cover  of 
*      Nfav  York  Education  is  printed  is 
the  official  color  of  both  of  the  New  York 
State  school  departments. 

A  large  number  of  articles  were  unavoid- 
ably crowded  out  of  this  issue  and  will, 
most  of  them,  appear  next  month.  It  was 
a  choice  between  deferring  or  cutting  them, 
and  we  chose  the  former. 

* 
It  goes  without  saying  that  this  number 
is  not  what  the  editors  had  hoped  to  and  in- 
tend to  make  of  New  York  Education. 
However,  all  the  more  chance  of  improve- 
ment. We  have  hitched  our  wagon  to  the 
ideal  set  forth  in  our  prospectus  and  sooner 
or  later  intend  to  get  there. 

*  * 

♦ 

We  want  agents  and  correspondents  to 
represent  us  everywhere.  Those  desirous 
of  canvassing  this  year's  New  York  State 
Institutes  for  New  York  Education 
should  apply  at  once  for  territory. 

♦ 
In  the  pressure  of  getting  out  this  initial 
number  the  credit  that  should  be  given  to 
several  articles  taken  from  educational  con- 
temporaries was  unfortunately  omitted. 
It  will  not,  we  trust,  occur  again. 


The  subject-matter  of  Governor  Black's 
address  before  the  Regents'  convocation 
will,  we  believe,  very  generally  commend  it- 
self. It  may  give  the  Governor  some  satis- 
faction to  know  that  he  is  not  alone  in  his 
ideas.  It  was  Henry  Drummond  who  said: 
"  Keep  in  the  midst  of  life.  Don't  isolate 
yourself.  Be  among  men,  among  things 
and  among  troubles,  among  difficulties  and 
obstacles.  You  remember  Goethe's  words: 
'  Talent  develops  itself  in  solitude ;  charac- 
ter in  the  stream  of  life.' " 
« 

In  this  issue  we  give  in  part  the  Regent's 
Chautauqua  examinations,  not  only  as  a 
lielp  for  teachers,  but  also  as  evidence  of 
the  character  of  work  done  at  the  best  sum- 
mer schools,  and  as  an  indication  of  the 
requirements  demanded  in  the  diflferent 
subjects  before  certificates  of  attainment 
will  be  issued.  It  is  our  intention  to  print 
sets  of  the  different  State  examinations  with 
answers  each  month,  but  whole  series  will 
not  appear  at  any  time.  While  serving  the 
teachers  of  the  State  with  this  desirable 
and  helpful  matter,  we  feel  that  we  must 
have  a  care  not  to  give  it  too  great  a  pre- 
ponderance in  the  monthly  subject-matter 
we  present  to  our  readers. 


PRIZE  FOR  SHORT  STORY. 

Sympathizing  with  the  effort  that  the 
New  York  State  educational  departments, 
particularly  that  of  the  inspector  of  English 
of  the  Regents'  office,  have  been  making 
recently  to  improve  the  work  in  English  in 
the  schools  of  the  State,  New  York  Edu- 
cation proposes  to  do  its  mite  to  help 
along  this  good  work,  and  for  that  purpose 
announces  a  cash  prize  of  $50  in  gold  to  be 
given  for  the  three  best  short  stories  written 
by  persons  actually  employed  in  teaching. 
This  sum  will  be  divided  as  follows:  $25 
for  the  stor>^  selected  as  the  best;  $15  for 
the  second  best,  and  $10  for  the  third  best. 
Although  naturally  this  prize  will  be  com- 
peted almost  entirely  for  by  the  teachers  of 
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English  in  this  State,  yet  there  is  no  re- 
striction placed  upon  competitors  either  as 
to  residence  within  the  State  nor  as  to 
teaching  English,  nor  any  specialty  for  that 
matter.  The  competition,  therefore,  is  open 
to  any  teacher,  anywhere  employed  as  such, 
who  is  a  yearly  subscriber  to  New  York 
Education.  The  committee  which  have 
agreed  to  award  these  prizes  consists  of 
three  professors,  eminent  writers  of  English, 
attached  to  three  of  the  principle  universi- 


ties in  the  State  of  New  York.  All  manu- 
script should  be  limited  to  three  thousand 
words,  though  a  slight  excess  beyond  this 
limit  will  be  no  bar  if  the  production  is 
easily  the  best.  The  competition  will  close 
February  15th.  All  manuscript  should  be 
legibly  written,  preferably  typewritten,  on 
letter  size  paper,  and  on  one  side  only. 
For  any  further  particulars  address  "  Short 
Story  Contest,  care  of  New  York  Educa- 
tion, Albany,  N.  Y."     . 


SCHOOL  MEN  OF  THE  HOUR. 


CHARLES  R.  SKINNER,  A.M.,  LL.D., 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

CHARLES  R.  SKINNER  was  born  at  Union 
Square,  Osw^o  county,  N.  Y.,  the  4th 
of  August,  1844.  of  New  England  ancestry,  his 
father  having  been  born  in  New  Hampshire  and 
his  mother  in  Connecticut.  In  boyhood  he  at- 
tended the  district  school  of  his  native  village, 
and  later  studied  at  the  Clinton  Liberal  Insti- 
tute and  the  Mexico  Academy,  graduating  from 
the  latter  in  1866  as  valedictorian  of  his  class. 
He  was  prepared  for  Hamilton  College,  intend- 
ing to  enter  the  profession  of  law,  an  intention 
which,  greatly  to  his  regret,  was  not  fulfilled. 
Later  on,  however,  the  highest  college  honors 
were  conferred  upon  him  in  recognition  of  his 
achievements. 

Obliged  to  abandon  a  collegiate  for  a  mercan- 
tile career,  in  1867  he  became  manager  of  the 
New  York  house  of  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Mow- 
ing and  Reaping  Machine  Company.  In  1870 
he  began  his  career  as  a  journalist,  purchasing 
an  interest  in  the  Watertown  Daily  Times.  His 
wide  acquaintance  in  Watertown,  where  he  had 


previously  served  as  assistant  postmaster,  his 
familiarity  with  all  those  local  conditions  of  in- 
terest to  a  newspaper  publisher,  contributed 
largely  to  his  success  as  editor  and  business 
manager  of  the  Times.  In  1874  he  accepted  a 
favorable  offer  for  his  interest  in  the  paper  and 
entered  more  largely  upon  public  life. 

In  1876  he  was  elected  member  of  Assembly 
for  the  First  district  of  JeflFerson  county,  and  was 
returned  to  the  Legislature  for  four  years  there- 
after. While  in  the  Assembly  he  served  on  the 
cities,  insurance,  railroads,  public  printing  and 
internal  affairs  committees,  being  chairman  of 
the  railroads  and  printing  committees.  As  one  o^ 
the  recognized  leaders  in  the  Assembly,  Mr. 
Skinner  took  an  active  part  in  all  debates  upon 
important  legislation.  He  opposed  certain  modi- 
fications of  the  excise  laws  which  he  believed 
were  favorable  to  those  interested  .in  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  through  his  influence  a  hearing  was 
given  to  those  who  favored  a  constitutional  pro- 
hibition amendment.  He  secured  the  passage  of 
a  bill  reducing  legislative  expenses,  heartily 
favored  bills  relating  to  the  street  cleaning  de- 
partment of  New  York  city,  the  reduction  of 
fares  to  five  cents  on  the  elevated  railroads,  and 
the  anti-discrimination  freight  bill.  In  1879  he 
introduced  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tion providing  for  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legis- 
lature, which  passed  both  houses.  In  the  session 
of  1880  he  again  introduced  the  bill,  which  passed 
the  Assembly,  but  not  the  Senate. 

In  1881  Mr.  Skinner  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Congress  for  the  district 
comprising  the  counties  of  Jefferson,  Herkimer 
.  and  Lewis,  and  in  1882  was  re-elected.  In  Con- 
gress he  introduced  one  of  several  bills  relating 
to  a  reduction  in  letter  postage,  a  movement  that 
met  with  success,  letter  postage  being  that  year 
(1883)  reduced  to  two  cents.  He  also  secured, 
solely  through  his  efforts,  the  law  providing  for 
the  "  special  delivery  "  of  letters.  He  opposed 
the  Chinese  restriction  act,  on  the  ground  that 
this  government  should  not  violate  the  terms  of 
its  treaty  with  China:  opposed  the  Morrison  tariff 
bill,  and  actively  favored  a  bill  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  polygamy. 

During  his  whole  life  Mr.  Skinner  has  been 
interested  in  educational  work.  He  taught  the 
district  school  at  his  early  home  and  in  the 
Mexico  Academy.     He  served  on  the  Board  of 
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Education  in  Watertown  for  nine  years.  While 
in  the  State  Legislature  he  procured  the  passage 
of  a  bill  prohibiting  the  frequent  changing  of 
text-books,  also  serving  on  a  special  committee 
of  the  State  Legislature  to  determine  whether  the 
normal  schools  of  the  State  were  performing  the 
work  for  which  they  were  created,  and  what  leg- 
islation, if  any,  was  needed  to  increase  their  use- 
fulness. 

Leaving  Congress,  Mr.  Skinner  became  the 
editor  of  the  Watertown  Daily  Republican,  and 
afterwards  assumed  the  city  editorship  of  the 
Watertown  Daily  Times  until  April,  1886.  In 
April.  1886,  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  by  Superintendent 
Draper,  and  served  in  that  office  till  April,  1892, 
when  he  was  appointed  supervisor  of  teachers' 
institutes  and  training  classes.  In  February, 
1895,  he  was  elected  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  for  a  period  of  three  years.  The 
arduous  duties  of  each  of  these  important  offices 
he  has  performed  with  zeal  and  success.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  Superintendent   Skinner's 


wide  experience,  sound  judgment  and  general 
executive  ability  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
present  advanced  standing  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  State.  In  July,  1896,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, the  largest  body  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
having  a  membership  of  more  than  10,000. 

His  achievements  in  literary  and  educational 
work  have  been  such  that  in  1889  the  New  York 
Press  Association  elected  him  a  life  member  of 
that  organization:  and  has  since  frequently 
chosen  him  as  its  representative  to  the  National 
Editorial  Association.  In  the  same  year  Hamil- 
ton College  gave  him  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts.  In  1895  Colgate  University  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  doctor  of  laws.  Dr.  Skinner  is 
prominent  in  social,  as  well  as  in  public  life.  He 
has  attained  high  rank  in  the  Masonic  order;  is 
a  member  of  the  Fort  Orange  Club  of  Albany, 
the  Republican  Club  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
the  Union  League  Club  of  Brooklyn,  and  of  the 
Thousand  Island  Club  of  Alexandria  Bay. 


JAMES  RUSSELL  PARSONS. 


JAMES    RUSSELL    PARSONS. 

THERE  are  few  teachers,  and  for  that  matter 
few  of  the  younger  people  of  all  branches 
of  life  in  this  State,  that  are  not  familiar  with 
the  signature  of  /.  RUSSELL  PARSONS,  the 
Regents'  Director  of  Examinations.  Believing 
that  a  portrait  and  sketch  of  Mr.  Parsons  would 
be  interesting  to  our  readers,  we  herewith  pre- 
sent both: 


James  Russell  Parsons  was  born  February 
20th,  1861,  in  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.  From  early 
childhood  he  evinced  a  strong  taste  for  learning, 
and  was  later  prepared  for  college  in  public  and 
private  schools  at  Hoosick  Falls  and  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y.  Entering  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford. Conn.,  in  1877,  he  was  graduated  valedic- 
torian of  his  class  in  1881.  Finding  a  brief  trial 
of  business  life  uncongenial,  he  went  to  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  where  he  spent  two  years  as  secre- 
tary to  Bishop  Williams,  at  the  same  time  pur- 
suing a  course  in  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School. 
Manifesting  a  strong  desire  for  travel,  in  1884 
he  visited  the  South.  On  his  return  he  was 
elected  school  commissioner  in  the  first  district 
of  Rensselaer  county,  serving  three  years  in  that 
capacity.  Again  determining  to  travel,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1887,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  visited 
England,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  studying  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  those  countries,  and  in  connec- 
tion therewith  the  modern  languages.  In  1888 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  United 
States  consul  at  Aix-la-Chappelle.  This  posi- 
tion he  retained  for  three  years,  continuing  in 
connection  therewith  his  study  of  European 
educational  systems  and  languages.  Returning 
to  America  in  1891,  he  was  appointed  inspector 
of  academies  in  the  Regents'  office,  shortly  after 
which  he  issued  a  book,  "  Prussian  Schools  Seen 
Through  American  Eyes,"  a  work  highly  com- 
mended by  German  authorities  for  its  accuracy 
of  observation  and  clearness  of  judgment,  and 
which  has  been  of  great  value  to  American 
teachers  and  students  of  European  school  sys- 
tems. In  the  summer  of  '91  he  again  visited  the 
old  world,  journeying  through  Spain  and  France, 
and  on  his  return  he  issued  his  second  book, 
*  French  Schools  Seen  Through  American 
Eyes."  which  has  met  with  equal  favor  with  and 
been  of  similar  helpfulness  to  educators  10  that 
of  his  work  on  Prussian  schools.  Late  in  '91 
Mr.  Parsons  was  appointed  inspector  of  teachers' 
training  classes  in  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  and  on  the  death  of 
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Dr.  Albert  Watkins,  in  1892,  he  was  made  director 
of  examinations  in  the  office  of  the  Regents', 
the  position  he  now  occupies.  On  February 
i8th,  1896,  he  married  Frances  Theodora  Dana, 
daughter  of  N.  Denton  Smith,  of  New  York 
city,  and  author  of  "  How"  to  Know  the  Wild 
Flowers.  According  to  Seasons,"  and  "  Plants 
and  Their  Children."  Mr.  Parsons  has  received 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege, is  a  member  of  the  Epsilon  chapter  of  the 
Delta  Psi  Fraternity,  and  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society.  In  personal  appearance  he  is  tall,  erect 
and  modestly  dignified,  and  those  who  have 
occasion  to  do  business  with  the  Regents'  office 
well  know  the  aflPability  and  efficiency  with  which 
he  performs  the  numerous  and  often  perplexing 
duties  devolving  upon  him. 


"WHO  AND  WHAT?" 

Some  Famous  German  Scholars. 

No.  I. 

John  Winckelmann  is  a  shining  example  of 
intellectual  greatness  reached  without  any  intel- 
lectual surroundings  or  influences  in  early  life. 
We  often  account  for  the  genius  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  by  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country, 
the  mountains  and  valleys,  the  lakes,  rivers  and 
forests,  and,  above  all,  the  clear  atmosphere,  the 
influence  of  which  was  to  idealize  everything 
that  it  revealed.  We  feel  that  such  influences 
must  produce  a  people  with  a  fine  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  and  an  adequate  power  of  ex- 
pressing that  appreciation,  whether  with  pen  or 
pencil,  brush  or  chisel.  But  there  must  be  some- 
thing besides  environment  or  inheritance  to 
account  for  these  characteristics  in  John  Winck- 
elmann. 

His  birthplace  at  Stendal,  in  Prussia,  was  in 
no  way  remarkable  even  for  natural  beauty,  and 
his  home  surroundings  were  not  such  as  to  m- 
spire  a  love  for  learning  or  beauty.  His  father 
was  a  poor  shoemaker,  with  no  special  ambition 
for  his  son.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  (1717), 
Germany  had  not  that  place  among  the  nations, 
in  educational  advancement,  that  it  holds  to-day. 
In  literature,  in  art.  in  science,  in  philosophy,  it 
was  behind  most  other  nations  of  Europe.  That 
it  is,  to-day,  a  leader  in  these  lines  of  thought  is 
due  to  the  inspiring  influence  of  this  one  man. 
Lessing.  Goethe  and  Schiller  acknowledge  their 
indebtedness  to  him. 

It  seemed  to  be  his  innate  love  of  learning  that 
impelled  him  to  work  his  own  way  to  the  uni- 
versity, where  he  entered  upon  the  study  of 
theology  and  medicine  in  turn,  finding  both  un- 
satisfactory; but  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  history  and  Greek  literature  with  enthusiasm. 
After  leaving  the  university  he  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  teacher,  and  held  it  for  five  years,  when 
he  was  apoointed  librarian  to  the  Count  Von 
Biinau,  at  Dresden.  His  interest  in  art  was  first 
awakened  by  the  treasures  in  the  Dresden  gal- 
lery. This,  with  his  interest  in  ancient  literature, 
made  him  long  to  visit  Rome,  that  he  might 
make  a  study  of  the  collections  of  ancient  art 
for  which  that  city  was.  and  still  is.  so  famous. 
These  collections  were  constantly  receiving  ad- 
^ditions  from  the  treasures  found  in   the  ruined 


temples,  baths  and  villas  of  Rome  and  Tivoli, 
which  treasures  local  pride,  or  patriotism,  or 
superficial  study  interpreted  as  of  Roman  origin, 
and  as  representing  the  history  and  myths  of 
ancient  Rome. 

Winckelmann  was  thirty-eight  years  old  when 
he  published  his  "  Thoughts  upon  Imitation  of 
Greek  Works  in  Painting  and  Sculpture,"  for 
which  he  received  a  pension  from  the  Elector  of 
Saxony.  This  enabled  him  to  go  to  Rome  to 
continue  his  studies  in  art,  and  he  passed  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  chosen  work, 
as  the  esteemed  friend  and  companion  of  the 
brightest  minds,  the  most  liberal  patrons  of  art, 
literature  and  learning  of  his  time.  All  social 
lines  between  the  prince  and  the  scholar  were 
obliterated.  And,  indejsd,  when  has  such  genius 
been  denied  its  place  by  the  side  of  princes?  He 
was  received  into  the  house  of  the  Cardinal 
Albani,  who  appointed  him  his  librarian.  After- 
wards he  was  made  Prefect  of  Antiquities.  The 
Cardinal  was  at  that  time  making  his  collection 
of  statuary,  and  it  was  with  him  that  Winckel- 
mann found  the  congenial  companionship  and 
the  sympathy  in  intellectual  pursuits  as  well  as 
the  religion  to  which  his  soul  responded. 

His  tragic  death  occurred  when  he  was  fifty- 
one  years  old.  He  was  returning  to  Italy  after 
having  paid  a  visit  to  Marie  Therese.  She  had 
given  him  some  antique  gold  coins,  which  he 
had  shown  to  a  new  acquaintance  at  Trieste. 
During  the  night  his  room  was  entered  and  he 
was  stabbed  by  this  wretch.  He  died  of  his 
wounds  soon  after.  The  murderer  was  caught 
and  executed,  but  the  world  still  laments  Winck- 
elmann's  untimely  death. 

He  may  be  called  the  rediscoverer  of  Greek 
art.  Through  his  profound  study  of  Greek  liter- 
ature he  was  able  to  discover  the  characteristics 
of  Greek  art.  and  he  gave  to  Greece  what  be- 
longed to  her.  He  found  that  Greek  art  at  its 
best  represented  beauty,  repose  and  the  entire 
absence  of  self-consciousness;  that  Greek  artists 
idealized  the  human  form  in  their  desire  to 
represent  their  gods  and  goddesses:  that  the 
dramatic  pose  was  the  sign  of  the  decadence  of 
Greek  art;  and  he  distinguished  clearly  between 
Greek  idealism  and  Roman  realism. 

The  significance  of  this  discovery  to  the  artist, 
the  archaeologist  and  the  historian  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Winckelmann  stands  in  the  first 
rank  of  German  scholars,  and  the  means  by 
which  he  attained  to  that  high  position  are  of 
permanent  interest  to  educators  the  world  over. 
His  work  on  his  chosen  subject,  "The  History 
of  Ancient  Art."  has  been  called  a  book  of  in- 
spired eloquence.  Those  who  cannot  read  it  in 
the  original  German  may  read  it  in  English  to- 
day, and  it  may  be  found  in  every  public  library 
that  contains  any  considerable  number  of  books 
on  art  and  archaeology.  E.  M.  S.  M.  S. 


What  the  win^s  are  to  ihe  bird,  what  the  blos- 
som is  to  the  plant,  what  the  eye  is  to  the  face, 
what  fervency  is  to  the  voice,  singing  is  to  the 
child.  —  IV.  L.   Tomlins. 

Evil  is  wrought  hv  want  of  thought  as  well  as 
want  of  heart.  —  Hood. 
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THEORY  AND  DISCUSSION. 

The  Future  of  the  Small  Educational  Institutions. 

JAMES   R.  TRUAX,  PROFESSOR  OF   LITERATURE,  UNION   UNIVERSITY. 


I  CONFIDENTLY  expect  a  strong  re- 
action in  favor  of  the  small  school 
and  the  small  college.  The  reason  is 
founded  on  the  nature  of  things  and  the 
evident  beginnings  of  discontent.  The 
best  educational  results  are  threatened  by 
the  effacement  of  individuality  in  the  large 
aggregations  of  pupils. 

Parents  at  heart  desire  that  their  children 
should  be  known  by  their  instructors,  not 
by  the  discovery  of  their  names  on  a  class 
list,  but  by  actual  acquaintance  with  their 
mental  and  moral  characteristics.  They 
reason  rightly  when  they  conclude  that  in 
the  latter  case  only  are  they  likely  to  be 
understood  and  helped  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. They  have  discovered  that  there  is 
something  chilling  and  repulsive  in  the 
treatment  of  large  masses  by  school  offi- 
cials. The  relation  is  too  much  like  that 
between  the  policeman  and  the  crowd;  be- 
tween the  prison  warden  and  the  convicts. 
The  instructor  is  curt  and  seemingly  in- 
different. Time  is  precious  and  he  has 
very  little  of  it  for  the  individual.  He  be- 
comes absorbed  in  the  grand  evolutions, 
he  is  thankful  that  he  gets  through  his  day 
alive,  and  he  is  convinced  that  he  could 
not  hold  out  if  he  were  to  permit  himself  to 
show  the  marked  interest  that  he  really 
feels  in  the  units  under  his  command. 

The  scholar,  under  such  circumstances, 
is  at  first  pained  by  the  contrast  between 
his  home  life  and  his  school  life,  and  then 
he  becomes  calloused  and  sullen.  The 
school  becomes  a  prison,  the  teacher  a 
keeper,  and  the  tasks  joyless.  The  pupil 
drops  into  line  and  takes  up  the  lock-step, 
but  he  has  no  zest.  The  spirit  of  the  body 
to  which  he  belongs  is  one  of  suppressed 
rebellion. 

Parents  can  conceive  something  better 
than  this  —  an  animated  group  of  disciples 
about  an  enthusiastic  and  not  overworked 
teacher,  whose  best  energies  are  given  to 
the  task  of  understanding  the  natures  of 
his  pupils,  and  to  interpreting  truth  in  ways 
adapted  to  their  capacities. 

The  instructors,  too,  are  growing  weary 
with  present  methods,  with  the  effect  they 
are  having  on  the  pupils,  and  the  effect 
they  are  having  on  themselves,  and  are  be- 


ginning to  plead  for  smaller  sections  and 
more  numerous  buildings. 

Then  as  to  the  college,  I  believe  the 
time  will  come  when  city  parents  in  par- 
ticular will  exhibit  a  decided  preference  for 
the  small  institution  set  in  rural  surround- 
ings, where  the  influences  of  nature  in 
woodland,  meadow,  stream,  garden,  wide 
expanse  of  visible  sky,  blue  outline  of  dis- 
tant hills,  shall  take  the  place  of  the  dullness 
and  deadness  of  brick  and  stone  walls  and 
the  rasp  of  the  noisy  and  fretful  city  life. 
Reflecting  on  the  years  that  must  inevit- 
ably be  spent  in  the  grim  fortresses  of  city 
walls  they  will  endeavor  to  secure  for  their 
boy  as  long  a  sojourn  as  possible  in  locali- 
ties where  nature  may  speak  to  him  secrets 
•of  beauty  and  tenderness  and  where  the 
heavens  may  uplift  his  soul  by  vast  spaces 
and  great  magnitudes  and  by  their  superi- 
ority to  change. 

They  will  themselves  lie  down  in  greater 
comfort  because  of  the  thought  that  their 
boy  is  housed  not  in  a  great  neighboring 
pile  of  masonry,  but  in  vine-clad  walls, 
through  the  windows  of  which  come  the 
scent  of  flowers  and  the  song  of  birds, 
where  the  very  genius  of  health  will  wait 
on  him  in  daily  ministry,  where  his  mem- 
ory will  be  stored  with  pictures  of  fadeless 
beauty  for  the  comforting  of  many  a  dreary 
hour  of  later  life,  and  where  the  calm  jov- 
ousness  of  nature  will  be  inwoven  into  the 
very  texture  of  his  being. 

The  Ideal  Teacher. 

HARRIET   MERLE   ASPINWALL. 

T  F  it  be  true  that  "  women  are  the  God- 
ordained  instructors  of  youth,"  we  may 
assume  that  the  ideal  teacher  will  be  of  the 
gentler  sex. 

Women  are  the  mothers  of  the  race,  and 
surely  the  beautiful,  tender,  motherly  in- 
stinct may  well  follow  our  boys  and  girls 
from  the  nursery  into  the  school-room. 

In  addition  to  natural  intelligence  and 
necessary  scholastic  training,  the  ideal 
teacher  must  possess  the  ability  to  win  and 
retain  the  respect  and  confidence  of  her 
pupils. 
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She  must  have  an  abounding  sympathy 
and  patience  and  love  —  strong  enough, 
great  enough  to  reach  out  and  enwrap  with 
beneficent  spirit  the  poorest  and  most  ill- 
conditioned  child  as  well  as  the  richest  and 
most  favored  by  fortune. 

She  must  have  the  tenderest  faith,  the 
strongest  hope  in  plain,  primitive,  unde- 
veloped humanity.  Pessimism  has  no 
place  in  the  school-room. 

It  is  not  given  to  all  of  us  to  see  with 
prophetic  vision  the  splendid  oak  tree  hid- 
den away  in  the  tiny  brown  acorn,  but  the 
world  would  be  richer  in  human  oak  trees 
if  the  little  child-acorns  were  given  good 
soil  and  sun,  and  the  dew  of  loving,  help- 
ful kindness,  in  their  effort  to  unfold  and 
grow  to  the  mental  stature  and  strength 
God  meant  them  to. 

The  ideal  teacher  will  endeavor  to  je  in 
all  respects  a  worthy  model.  Her  every 
word  and  act  in  the  school-room  will  be  . 
prompted  by  a  friendly  desire  to  help,  to 
cheer,  to  make  wiser  and  better  and  hap- 
pier, the  character  and  lives  of  her  pupils. 
Children  are  natural  imitators,  and  noble 
precepts  are  valueless  in  the  presence  of 
ignoble  example. 

The  ideal  teacher  will  cherish  lofty  ideals 
and  strive  ajways  to  lead  the  young  minds 
in  her  charge  toward  an  appreciation  of 
the  best  things;  to  note  with  radiant  eye  the 
sunshine  on  the  mountain  top,  rather  than 
to  contemplate  the  muddy  moor  at  its  base. 

She  will  teach  them  that  honor,  virtue, 
truth  and  righteous  conduct  are  more  to  be 
desired  than  wealth  and  power  among  men, 
and  that  the  common  things  of  life  need  not 
necessarily  be  commonplace,  but  have  each 
a  noble  use  and  beauty  when  fittingly  ap- 
plied in  the  framework  of  the  universe. 

The  ideal  teacher  will  possess  rare  judg- 
ment and  discrimination.  Her  treatment 
of  each  pupil  will  be  based  upon  careful, 
conscientious  study  of  their  personal  char- 
acteristics, habits  and  environment,  as  far 
as  may  be. 

Intuitively  she  will  know  when  a  word  of 
praise,  sympathy  or  encouragement  is 
needed,  even  as  she  knows  that  harsh  criti- 
cism and  sarcasm  are  cruel,  unwise  and  un- 
necessary in  the  treatment  of  children. 

She  will  make  no  mistake  if  she  becomes 
indeed  their  "  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend." 

The  teacher  who  worthily  wins  the  con- 
fidence of  children,  and  carefully,  patiently 


points  the  way  to  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
should  never  feel  herself  old  or  lonely  or 
unappreciated.  Verily,  she  hath  not 
wrought  in  vain. 

The  seeds  of  thought  which  she  plants 
and  tends  through  the  years  of  school  life 
will  bud  and  blossom  in  the  lives  of  others, 
and  in  her  own  soul  she  will  wear  a  "  title 
of  nobility  "  which  neither  time  nor  circum- 
stance can  destroy. 

The  ideal  teacher  will  be  healthy,  cheer- 
ful, enthusiastic,  and  gifted  with  the  power 
to  impart  to  others  something  of  her  own 
sunny,  optimistic  spirit. 

She  will  be  a  student  of  human  nature 
and  a  reader  of  good  books.  From  these 
it  will  be  her  duty  and  pleasure  to  garner 
the  best  thought  for  the  benefit  of  her 
pupils. 

The  ideal  teacher  may  be  a  "new 
woman  "  in  the  awakened  sense  of  her  own 
possibilities,  and  in  the  desire  to  fully  culti- 
vate and  develop  the  gifts  with  which  the 
Creator  endowed  her;  but  whether  "  new  " 
or  "  old,"  she  will  deem  it  no  dishonor  to 
be  a  member  of  that  sex  to  which  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  belonged. 

The  ideal  teacher  will  know  how  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  that  modern  trin- 
ity—  the  head,  the  heart,  and  the  hand. 
She  will  see  the  beautiful  statue  concealed 
in  the  homely  clay,  and  will  endeavor  to 
give  it  to  the  world,  a  perfect  work. 

The  teacher  who  can  do  this  will  make 
her  mark  —  in  letters  of  gold  —  on  her  time 
and  generation.  With  such  a  guide,  her 
pupils  will  climb  the  mount  of  Knowledge 
with  no  sense  of  labor  or  of  fatigue,  but 
with  such  zest  and  pleasure  as  one  seeks 
for  the  first  flowers,  on  a  sunny  slope,  in 
Springtime. 

Educational  Needs. 
I. 

A.    C.    HILL,    PH.    D.,  ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

IN  connection  with  normal  schools,  or  inde- 
pendent of  them,  I  think  there  should  be 
well-equipped  model  schools,  managed  and 
taught,  not  by  pupils,  but  by  expert  and  experi- 
enced teachers.  These  schools  should  have  all 
the  grammar  and  high  school  grades,  and  the 
best  programmes  and  courses  of  study  that  have 
been  thus  far  devised.  Such  schools  might  serve 
two  purposes. 

First  —  They  would  afford  students  of  peda- 
gogy opportunities  of  seeing  school  work  done 
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in  the  best  manner.  There  is  no  better  means  of 
learning  how  to  do  a  thing  than  by  seeing  it 
weJl  done,  and  this  way  of  studying  the  subtle 
art  of  teaching  has  not  been  open  to  students  as 
it  should  have  been.  Observation,  under  favor- 
able conditions,  of  the  actual  work  of  a  teacher 
who  is  master  of  his  art  would  make  a  very 
profitable  course  in  pedagogics. 

Second — In  such  schools  accurate  data  might 
be  gathered  regarding  the  means  and  results  of 
education.  Definite  practical  knowledge  of  this 
kind  is  needed.  Various  theories  have  been 
elaborated  and  are  being  taught  without  having 
been  put  to  the  crucial  test  of  the  class-room. 
DiflFercnt  methods  of  instruction  are  being  urged. 
Conflicting  assertions  are  being  made  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  various  grades.  Theo- 
ries and  programmes  should  be  tested  by  experi- 
ment. We  have  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions; why  should  there  not  be  something 
analogous  in  the  field  of  education? 


Nature  and  the  Children. 

BY   JOHN   BURROUGHS. 

I  CONFESS  I  am  a  little  skeptical  about  the  good 
of  any  direct  attempt  to  teach  children  to  "  see 
nature."  The  question  with  me  would  be  rather 
how  to  treat  them  or  lead  them  so  that  they 
would  not  lose  the  love  of  nature  which,  as  chil- 
dren, they  already  have.  Every  girl  and  every 
boy  up  to  a  certain  age  loves  nature  and  has  a 
quick  eye  for  the  curious  and  interesting  things 
in  the  fields  and  woods.  But  as  they  grow  older 
and  the  worldly  habit  of  mind  grows  upon  them, 
they  lose  this  love;  this  interest  in  nature  be- 
comes only  so  much  inert  matter  to  them.    The 


boy  may  keep  up  his  love  of  fishing  and  of  sport, 
and  thus  keep  in  touch  with  certain  phases  of 
nature,  but  the  girl  gradually  loses  all  interest  in 
out-door  things. 

I  would  never  think  of  inspiring  a  child  with 
an  abiding  love  of  flowers  by  teaching  him  or  her 
botany  from  a  book.  I  think  if  there  is  anything 
that  is  calculated  to  make  the  whole  subject  hate- 
ful to  a  child,  it  is  the  cold-blooded  technical 
study  of  it.  The  child  is  a  poet,  and  it  is  not 
mere  mechanical  knowledge  of  the  flower  that 
he  wants,  but  what  the  flower  stands  for,  the  de- 
light of  finding  it,  and  the  many  things  with 
which  it  is  associated.  Whet  the  curiosity  of  the 
child  if  possible;  let  the  interest  keep  ahead  of 
the  knowledge. 

If  I  were  a  teacher  I  would  make  excursions 
into  the  country  with  my  children:  we  would 
picnic  together  under  the  trees,  and  I  would  con- 
trive some  way  to  give  them  a  little  live  botany. 
They  should  see  how  much  a  flower  meant  to 
me.  What  we  find  out  ourselves  tastes  so  good! 
I  would  so  far  as  possible  let  the  child  be  his  own 
teacher.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  —  awaken  that  in 
him  if  you  can  —  if  you  cannot,  the  case  is  about 
hopeless. 

I  think  that  love  of  nature  which  becomes  a 
precious  boon  and  solace  in  life  does  not  as  a 
rule  show  itself  in  the  youth.  The  youth  is  a  poet 
in  feeling,  and  yet  generally  he  does  not  care  for 
poetry.  He  is  like  a  bulb  —  rich  in  those  sub- 
stances that  are  to  make  the  future  flower  and 
fruit  of  the  plant. 

As  he  becomes  less  a  poet  in  his  unconscious 
life  he  will  take  more  and  more  to  poetry  as  em- 
bodied in  literary  forms.  In  the  same  way  as 
he  recedes  from  nature,  as  from  his  condition  of 
youthful  savagery,  he  is  likely  to  find  more  and 
more  interest  in  the  wild  life  about  him.  Do  not 
force  a  knowledge  of  natural  things  upon  him  too 
young.  —  Exchange. 
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Authors'  Days. 


JOHN    E.    SHERWOOD,    A.    M.,    ALBANY,    N.  Y. 

UNDER  the  above  title  it  is  proposed  to 
include  and  consider  everything  that  has 
hitherto  been  known  by  the  names  of  public, 
literary,  or  rhetorical  exercises,  and  it  will  be 
our  endeavor  to  present  a  practical  line  of  work, 
which,  while  not  making  a  severe  demand  upon 
the  teacher's  time  or  strength,  will,  however,  if 
properly  presented,  prove  attractive  to  the  pupils, 
as  well  as  eminently  instructive  and  profitable. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  one  of  the  main 
obstacles  hitherto  existing  has  been  the  want  of 
time  necessary  to  properly  drill  those  selected  to 
take  part,  so  that  their  presentations  would  be 
creditable  to  themselves  and  interesting  to  the 
listeners,  and,  consequently,  the  general  exer- 
cises have  usually  been  held  at  intervals  varying 
from  four  to  six  weeks.  We  honestly  believe 
that  if  teachers  can  be  relieved  from  this  demand 
upon  their  energies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
responsibility  can  be  principally  placed  upon  the 
pupils,  so  as  to  induce  an  ever-increasing  self- 


dependence,  it  will  be  practicable  to  so  arrange 
the  ordinary  classwork  that  a  half-^hour  can  be 
devoted,  weekly,  to  this  very  valuable  feature  of 
educational  routine. 

The  scheme  which  we  present  is  intended  for 
the  modern  school-room  of  from  thirty  to  fifty 
sittings,  but  is  equally  suited  to  the  school 
which  possesses  an  assembly  hall  in  which  all  of 
its  pupils  can  be  accommodated,  and  while  no 
claim  is  made  to  originality  in  the  main  idea,  we 
believe  that  in  its  adaptability  to  the  desired  ends 
its  prominent  features  are  here,  for  the  first  time, 
presented  to  the  public. 

Give  to  each  of  the  rooms  whose  pupils  are 
expected  to  participate  five  quotations  from  the 
author  under  consideration  (the  same  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory,  one  each  day,  by  all  of  the 
pupils  of  the  room),  together  with  five  or  six 
poems  or  selections,  according  to  length,  which 
are  best  calculated  to  show  the  author's  peculiar 
characteristics,  and  which  will  be  fair  specimens 
of  his  literary  style  and  power  of  expression,  or 
of  a  nature  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  listen- 
ers a  desire  to  peruse  more  of  his  productions. 
.\t  the  beginning  of  the  year  these  selections 
should  be  given  to  the  best  readers  or  declaim- 
ers   of  the   class,   with    the   understanding   that. 
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aside  from  a  few  hints  from  the  class  teacher, 
they  are  to  rely  upon  themselves  while  preparing 
their  work  for  rendition  before  the  other  pupils. 
In  most  cases  two  rooms  of  nearest  grade  can 
unite,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  half-hour  will 
be  sufficient  time  for  a  brief  sketch  of  the  au- 
thor, to  be  read  by  one  of  the  pupils,  the  ten 
quotations  and  selections,  together  with  three  or 
four  musical  numbers.  As  these  exercises  are 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  all,  a  number  from 
those  remaining  in  the  room  can  be  chosen  for 
succeeding  days,  until  all  have  taken  part,  and 
so  on  during  the  year.  At  first  a  little  aid  and 
encouragement  will  be  needed  by  the  pupils  of 
less  ability,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  stimu- 
lus given  by  the  best  members  of  the  class  will 
exert  a  very  healthy  influence  on  the  rest,  and 
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that  their  desire  to  do  creditable  work  will 
awaken  ambitions  which  would  otherwise  lie 
dead  or  dormant. 

Topics  suggested  from  the  authors'  works,  or 
short  reviews  of  any  of  them,  will  serve  as  ex- 
cellent themes  for  compositions,  besides  serving 
to  further  familiarize  the  pupils  with  his  excel- 
lences. In  review,  then,  we  claim  the  following 
advantages  for  our  plan: 

Acquaintance  with  a  large  number  of  authors, 
and  a  consequent  awakening  of  a  desire  to  know 
more  of  their  works,  together  with  the  implant- 
ing of  a  love  for  good  literature. 

Self-dependence  of  pupils,  and  reliance  upon 
themselves  to  so  recite  or  declaim  that  they  may 
gain  and  hold  the  attention  of  the  listeners. 

Release  of  teachers  from  what  has  hitherto 
been  an  irksome  task  when  taken  in  connection 
with  their  other  arduous  duties. 

Encouragement  to  those  doing  well  to  im- 
prove, and  the  stimulus  afforded  the  poorer  ones 
to  profit  by  the  good  examples  given  by  the 
others. 

Tn  the  quotations  and  selections  given  any 
changes  can  be  made  which  may  seem  desirable 
to  those  interested. 


Longfellow. 

Friday,  Sept.  24. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

Henry  Wadstvarth  Longfellow  was  born  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  February  27,  1807,  and  died  March 
24,  1882.  He  passed  his  youth  in  his  native  city, 
and  was  there  fitted  for  college,  entering  the 
sophomore  class  at  Bowdoin  in  1822,  and  num- 
bering Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  J.  S.  C.  Abbott 
and  G.  B.  Cheever  among  his  classmates.  While 
at  college  he  contributed  a  number  of  poems  to 
the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  after  his  gradua- 
tion, in  1825,  sailed  for  Europe  to  prepare  him- 
self by  study  in  foreign  countries  for 
appointment  to  the  chair  of  modern  lan- 
guages at  Bowdoin.  where  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  the  professorship  in  1829,  remaining 
there  until  1835.  In  1836  he  was  appointed  to 
the  same  position  in  Harvard  College,  from 
which  time  until  1854  he  busied  himself  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  instructor.  After  his 
retirement  he  began  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  poetical  composition,  which  remained  his  life- 
work  until  his  death.  His  first  volume  of  verse, 
"  Voices  of  the  Night,"  was  an  immediate  suc- 
cess, and  was  followed  by  volume  after  volume 
in  rapid  succession,  and  a  correspondingly  broad- 
ening fame.  His  poems  seemed  to  touch  every 
heart,  and  were  welcomed  both  here  and  in  Eng- 
land, where  we  find  his  marble  bust  in  the  Poet's 
Corner  of  Westminster  Abbey.  His  life  at  Cam- 
bridge was  passed  in  the  old  "  Craigie  House," 
where  he  lived  surrounded  by  admiring  friends, 
and  died  regretted  by  all. 

QUOTATIONS. 

I.  Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me- 
nots  of  the  angels. 
2. 

Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly. 
Yet  they  grind  exceeding  small. 

3- 
The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  Night, 
As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 
From  an  eagle  in  its  flight. 

4. 

And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 
And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 

Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 


6. 
8. 


This  is  the  forest  primeval. 

Standing  with  reluctant  feet. 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet. 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet. 

The  hooded  clouds,  like  friars. 
Tell  their  beads  in  drops  of  rain. 

No  tears 
Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears. 

Trust  no  future,  howe'er  pleasant! 
Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead! 
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10. 


II. 


Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labor,  and  to  wait. 

Sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State! 

Sail  on,  O  UNION,  strong  and  great! 
Humanity,  with  all  its  fears, 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate! 


SELECTIONS. 

"  The  Village  Blacksmith." 
"  Sunrise  on  the  Hills." 
"  Day  Break." 
"  A  Psalm  of  Life." 

"  Rain  in  Summer,"  first,  second,  third,  fifth, 
seventh,  ninth,  tenth  verses. 
"  The  Day  Is  Done." 
"  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus." 
"  The  Bells  of  Lynn." 
"  Autumn." 

"The  Children's  Hour." 
"  Serenade." 

Intersperse  exercises  with  patriotic  songs. 

Charles  Dickens. 
Friday,  Oct.  i. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

Although  we  have  sought  our  author  for  this 
week  on  the  English  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  does 
not  by  any  means  follow  that  he  is  a  stranger  to 
us,  for  his  works  are  such  welcome  and  frequent 
inmates  of  our  homes  that  we  consider  him  as 
one  of  us.  and  if  not  c^n  American  brother,  at 
least  an  English  cousin. 

Where  is  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  not  become 
acquainted  with  Little  Nell,  or  who  has  not  in 
fancy  heard  the  cricket  as  it  was  chirping  a  race 
with  the  kettle? 

Tiny  Tim  and  Bob.  Cratchet  are  like  members 
of  our  own  families,  and  the  doll's  dressmaker 
has  been  an  old  friend  for  a  long  time.  But  if 
I  should  attempt  to  call  up  one- tenth  of  the  dear 
and  familiar  characters  with  which  our  author 
has  peopled  the  world  of  our  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion the  whole  air  would  be  filled  with  rustling 
spirits,  who  would  bear  us  with  them  and  Little 
Paul  down  the  river  to  the  sea,  whose  waves  are 
ever  singing  their  sad,  but  beautiful  song. 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens  was  born  at  Portsmouth. 
England.  February  7,  1812.  He  studied  law  for 
a  short  time,  but  soon  gave  it  up,  and  obtained  a 

Sosition  as  reporter  on  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
iut  this  was  only  a  makeshift,  for  his  bent  of 
mind  early  developed  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  and 
to  that  line  he  devoted  himself.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  in  the  character  of  "  David  Cop- 
perfield  "  he  has  given  us  many  of  the  scenes 
and  incidents  of  his  own  early  life. 

In  speaking  of  his  works  descriptions  are  tame. 
They  must  be  read,  and  in  them  will  be  found  a 
mine  of  tender  pathos  and  beautiful  imagery,  a 
wealth  of  description  and  word-painting,  an  ever- 
flowing  fountain  of  mirth  and  exquisite  humor, 


so  that  we  wonder  and  wonder  that  so  much, 
and  of  such  a  varied  character,  could  come  from 
his  single  brain.  He  died  at  Gad's  Hill,  England. 
June  9,  1870,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

QUOTATIONS. 

1.  In  a  Pickwickian  sense. 

2.  God  bless  us,  every  one. 

3.  Barkis  is  willin'. 

4.  Put  it  back  a  half  an  hour  every  morning, 
and  about  a  quarter  towards  the  arternoon,  and 
it's  a  watch  that'll  do  you  credit. 

5.  When  found  make  a  note  of. 

6.  The  bearings  of  this  observation  lays  in  the 
application  on  it. 

7.  In  came  Mrs.  Fezziwig,  one  vast  substantial 
smile. 

8.  Whatever  was  required  to  be  done,  the  cir- 
cumlocution of!ice  was  beforehand  with  all  the 
public  departments  in  the  art  of  perceiving  how 
not  to  do  it. 

9.  Oh,  thank  God,  all  who  see  it,  for  that  older 
fashion  of  Immortality. 

10.  Oh,  a  dainty  plant  is  the  ivy  green, 
That  creepeth  o'er  ruins  old! 

SELECTIONS. 

Diogenes. 
Though  Diogenes  was  as  ridiculous  a  dog  as 
one  would  meet  with  on  a  summer's  day  —  a 
blundering,  ill-favored,  clumsy,  bullet-headed 
dog,  continually  acting  on  a  wrong  idea  that 
there  was  an  enemy  in  the  neighborhood  whom 
it  was  meritorious  to  bark  at  —  and  though  he 
was  far  from  good-tempered,  and  certainly  was 
not  clever,  and  had  hair  all  over  his  eyes,  and  a 
comic  nose,  and  an  inconsistent  tail,  and  a  gruff 
voice,  he  was  dearer  to  Florence  *  *  *  than 
the  most  beautiful  of  his  kind. 

Capt.  Cuttle. 
An  addition  to  the  little  party  now  made  its 
appearance  in  the  shape  of  a  gentleman  in  a 
wide  suit  of  blue,  with  a  hook  instead  of  a  hand 
attached  to  his  right  wrist,  very  bushy  black  eye- 
brows, and  a  thick  stick  in  his  left  hand,  cov- 
ered all  over  (like  his  nose)  with  knobs.  He 
wore  a  loose  black  silk  handkerchief  round  his 
neck,  and  such  a  very  large,  coarse  shirt-collar 
that  it  looked  like  a  small  sail.  He  was  evidently 
the  person  for  whom  the  spare  wineglass  was  in- 
tended, and  evidently  knew  it;  for  having  taken 
oflF  his  rough  outer  coat  and  hung  up  on  a  par- 
ticular peg  behind  the  door  such  a  hard-gladed 
hat  as  a  sympathetic  person's  head  might  ache  at 
the  sight  of,  and  which  left  a  red  rim  round  his 
own  forehead,  as  if  he  had  been  wearing  a  tight 
basin,  he  brought  a  chair  to  where  the  clean 
glass  was  and  sat  himself  down  behind  it.  He 
was  usually  addressed  asT  captain,  this  visitor; 
and  had  been  a  pilot,  or  a  skipper,  or  a  priva- 
teersman.  or  all  three,  perhaps;  and  was  a  very 
salt-looking  man  indeed. 

Little  Paul  and  Florence. 
"  Now  lay  me  down;  and,  Floy,  come  close  to 
me  and  let  me  see  you."  Sister  and  brother 
wound  their  arms  around  each  other,  and  the 
golden  light  came  <!treaming  in  and  fell  upon 
them  locked  together. 
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"  How  fast  the  river  runs  between  its  green 
banks  and  the  rushes,  Floy!  But  it's  very  near 
the  sea  now.  I  hear  the  waves:  They  always 
said  so."  Presently  he  told  her  that  the  motion 
of  the  boat  upon  the  stream  was  lulling  him  to 
rest.  Now  fhe  boat  was  out  at  sea,  and  now 
there  was  a  shore  before  him.  Who  stood  on  the 
bank?  He  put  his  hands  together  as  he  had 
been  used  to  do  at  his  prayers.  He  did  not  re- 
move his  arms  to  do  it:  but  they  saw  him  fold 
them  so  behind  his  sister's  neck. 

"  Mamma  is  like  you,  Floy,  I  know  her  by 
the  face.  But  tell  them  that  the  picture  on  the 
stairs  at  school  is  not  divine  enough.  The  light 
about  the  head  is  shining  on  me  as  I  go." 

The  golden  ripple  on  the  wall  came  back 
again,  and  nothing  else  stirred  in  the  room.  The 
old,  old  fashion!  —  the  fashion  that  came  in  with 
our  first  garments,  and  will  last  unchanged  until 
our  race  has  run  its  course,  and  the  wide  firma- 
ment is  rolled  up  like  a  scroll;  the  old,  old  fash- 
ion —  Death.  Oh.  thank  God,  all  who  see  it.  for 
that  older  fashion  yet  of  Immortality!  And  look 
upon  us,  angels  of  young  children,  with  regards 
not  quite  estranged,  when  the  swift  river  bears 
us  to  the  ocean! 

The  Chrishnas  Goose. 

Such  a  bustle  ensued  that  you  might  have 
thought  a  goose  the  rarest  of  all  birds  —  a  feath- 
ered phenomenon  to  which  a  black  swan  was  a 
matter  of  course;  and,  in  truth,  it  was  something 
very  like  it  in  that  house.  Mrs.  Cratchit  made 
the  gravy  (ready  beforehand  in  a  little  saucepan) 
hissing  hot:  Master  Peter  mashed  the  potatoes 
with  incredible  vigor;  Miss  Belinda  sweetened 
up  the  apple  sauce;  Martha  dusted  the  hot 
plates ;  Bob  took  Tiny  Tim  beside  him  in  a  tiny 
corner  at  the  table:  the  two  young  Cratchits  set 
chairs  for  everybody,  not  forgetting  themselves, 
and  mounting  guard  upon  their  posts,  crammed 
spoons  into  their  mouths  lest  they  should  shriek 
for  goose  before  their  turn  came  to  be  helped. 
At  last  the  dishes  were  set  on  and  grace  was 
said.  It  was  succeeded 'by  a  breathless  pause,  as 
Mrs.  Cratchit,  looking  slowly  all  along  the  carv- 
ing-knife, prepared  to  plunge  it  into  the  breast; 
but  when  she  did.  and  when  the  long-expected 
gush  of  stuffing  issued  forth,  one  murmur  of  de- 
light arose  all  around  the  board;  and  even  Tiny 
Tim.  excited  by  the  two  young  Cratchits,  beat 
on  the  table  with  the  handle  of  his  knife  and 
feebly  cried,  "Hurrah!" 

The  Fat  Boy. 

"  Now,  Joe,  the  fowls  —'Joe,  Joe.  He's  gone 
to  sleep  again."  (Sundry  taps  on  the  head  with 
a  stick,  and  the  fat  boy.  with  some  difficulty, 
roused  from  his  lethargy.)  "  Come,  hand  in  the 
eatables."  There  was  something  in  the  sound  of 
the  last  word  which  roused  the  unctuous  boy. 
He  jumped  up.  and  the  leaden  eyes  which  twin- 
kled behind  his  mountainous  cheeks  leered  hor- 
ribly upon  the  food  as  he  unpacked  it  from  the 
basket.  *'  Now.  make  haste."  said  Mr.  Wardle; 
for  the  fat  boy  was  hanging  fondly  over  a  capon, 
which  he  seemed  wholly  unable  to  part  with. 
The  boy  sighed  deeply,  and  bestowing  an  ardent 
gaze  upon  its  plumpness,  unwillingly  consigned  it 
to  his  master. 


Scrooge. 

Oh!  but  he  was  a  tight-fisted  hand  at  the 
grindstone.  Scrooge!  —  a  squeezing,  wrenching, 
grasping,  scraping,  clutching,  covetous  old  sin- 
ner! Hard  and  sharp  as  flint,  from  which  no 
steel  had  ever  struck  out  generous  fire;  secret 
and  self-contained  and  solitary  as  an  oyster.  The 
cold  within  him  froze  his  old  features,  nipped 
his  pointed  nose,  shrivelled  his  cheek,  stiffened 
his  gait,  made  his  eyes  red,  his  thin  lips  blue, 
and  spoke  out  shrewdly  in  his  grating  voice.  A 
frosty  rime  was  on  his  head,  and  on  his  eyebrows 
and  his  wiry  chin.  He  carried  his  own  low  tena- 
perature  always  about  with  him;  he  iced  his 
office  in  the  dog  days  and  didn't  thaw  it  one 
degree  at  Christmas. 

Mark  Tapley. 

It  is  due  to  Mark  Tapley  to  state  that  he  suf- 
fered at  least  as  much  from  seasickness  as  any 
man,  woman  or  child  on  board,  and  that  he  had 
a  peculiar  faculty  of  knocking  himself  about  on 
the  smallest  provocation,  and  losing  his  legs  at 
every  lurch  of  the  ship.  But  resolved,  in  his 
usual  phra.se,  to  "  come  out  strong  "  under  dis- 
advantageous circumstances,  he  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  steerage,  and  made  no  more  of  stop- 
ping in  the  middle  of  a  facetious  conversation  to 
go  away  and  be  excessively  ill  by  himself,  and 
afterwards  come  back  in  the  very  best  and  gay- 
est of  temper  to  resume  it,  than  if  such  a  course 
of  proceeding  had  been  the  commonest  in  the 
world. 

LitiU  Nell. 

For  she  was  dead.  There  upon  her  little  bed 
she  lay  at  rest.  The  .solemn  stillness  was  no 
marvel  now.  She  was  dead.  No  sleep  so  beau- 
tiful and  calm,  so  free  from  trace  of  pain,  so  fair 
to  look  upon.  She  seemed  a  creature  fresh  from 
the  hand  of  God,  and  waiting  for  the  breath  of 
life;  not  one  who  had  lived  and  suffered  death. 
Her  couch  was  dressed  with  here  and  there  some 
winter  berries  and  green  leaves,  gathered  in  a 
spot  she  had  been  used  to  favor.  "  When  I  die 
put  near  me  something  that  has  loved  the  light 
and  had  the  sky  above  it  always."  Those  were 
her  words.  She  was  dead.  Dear,  gentle,  patient, 
noble  Nell  was  dead.  Her  little  bird,  a  poor, 
slight  thing  the  pressure  of  a  finger  would  have 
crushed,  was  stirring  nimbly  in  its  cage;  and  the 
strong  heart  of  its  child-mistress  was  mute  and 
motionless  forever.  Where  were  the  traces  of 
her  early  cares,  her  sufferings  and  fatigues?  All 
gone.  Sorrow  was  dead  indeed  in  her:  but 
peace  and  perfect  happiness  were  born,  imaged 
in  her  tranquil  beauty  and  profound  repose. 

Intersperse  exercises  with  patriotic  songs. 


Geography  of  Your  State. 

The  following  list  of  topics  is  suggestive  as 
to  certain  facts  concerning  the  pupil's  own 
State,  with  which  he  shall  be  made  familiar.  A 
little  drill  upon  them  every  day  with  the  whole 
school,  in  the  form  of  general  exercise,  might 
be  made  both  interesting  and  profitable. 

Date  and  place  of  settlement. 

Date  of  admission  to  the  Union. 

Position.  —  Absolute,  latitude  and  longitude; 
relative,  its  boundaries. 

Waters.  —  Name  and  locate  its  largest  rivers. 
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Cities.  —  Capital,  metropolis,  name  and  locate 
principal  cities,  telling  what  makes  each  im- 
portant. 

Occupations.  —  Agriculture,  manufacturing, 
mining  and  commerce;  in  what  part  of  the  State 
is  each  most  extensively  carried  on?  How  do 
they  compare  with  the  same  occupation  in  other 
States? 

Productions.  —  Animal,  vegetable,  mineral. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Population;  objects  of  inter- 
est; size  of  State  compared  with  other  States; 
educational  advantages,  natural  advantages. 

General  Facts.  —  Who  was  the  first  Governor? 
Who  is  the  present  Governor?  Name  and  lo- 
cate the  leading  colleges.  Has  the  State  fur- 
nished any  Presidents?  Any  Vice-Presidents? 
What  famous  men  live  in  the  State?  Where 
do  they  live?  For  what  are  they  famous?  What 
is  the  school  age?  When  was  the  present  Con- 
stitution adopted?  If  the  Governor  should  die, 
who  would  fill  his  place?  How  many  members 
in  the  Legislature?  What  is  the  nickname  of 
the  State?  Why  so  catUtd?  ^  Adapted  from  Ed. 
Courant. 


Suggestions  for  Teachers  of  United  States 
History. 

Assign  the  lesson  by  topics,  not  by  page. 

Lead  each  pupil  to  give  in  his  own  language 
all  the  information  he  has  been  able  to  obtain 
upon  the  lesson. 

In  developing  a  topic,  as  far  as  possible  base 
each  question  upon  the  preceding  answer. 

Correct,  systematize  and  supplement  the  mat- 
ter given  in  recitation. 

Talk  familiarly;  do  not  lecture. 

Require  each  pupil  to  keep,  a  note-book. 

Read  extracts  from  books  before  the  class. 

Show  how  the  history  of  a  place  or  country 
depends  upon  its  geography. 

Require  each  pupil  to  prepare  maps  on 
papers  and  to  reproduce  them  quickly  upon  the 
board. 

Pay  great  attention  to  biography. 

Call  frequent  attention  to  causes  and  results. 

Assign  topics  for  historical  essays. 

Give  frequent  exercises  in  written  work. 

Use  the  historical  cards. 
'    Pay  attention  to  noted  days  in  history. 

Pay  especial  attention  to  the  interesting 
features  in  history. 

Information  is  not  the  main  end  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

A  love  for  history,  with  some  valuable  meth- 
ods of  pursuing  it,  are  the  great  results  of  class- 
ical work. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  read. 

Read  or  tell  stories  from  history  to  the  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  pupils.  —  Exchange. 


An  Ideal  Spelling  Course. 

DR.    J.    M.    RICE. 

First,  as  to  oral  and  written,  column  and  sen- 
tence spelling,  I  shall  say  only  this,  that  the  wise 
teacher  will  acquaint  herself  with  as  many 
methods  and  devices  as  possible,  and  change 
from  one  to  the  other,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
tedium  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  chil- 


dren. Before  all,  she  will  beware  of  running  off 
at  a  tangent  with  any  particular  method,  because 
none  yet  discovered  has  proved  a  panacea. 
Second,  under  no  circumstances  should  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  daily  be  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject. Whatever  benefit  the  pupils  receive  from 
their  instruction  in  spelling  will  be  obtained 
within  this  period.  Third,  I  would  recommend 
that  the  words  be  carefully  graded,  not  only  in 
regard  to  orthographical  difficulties,  but  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  vocabulary  of  the  child  as  well. 
In  this  way  the  course  in  spelling  might  become 
as  systematic  as  in  other  subjects.  Fourth,  prece- 
dence should  be  given  to  common  words,  while 
technical  and  unusual  words  should  be  taught 
incidentally.  By  excluding  words  of  the  latter 
classes,  the  course  would  be  materially  abridged, 
and  the  chances  of  producing  good  practical 
spellers  proportionately  increased.  Fifth,  the 
course  should  be  further  abridged  by  excluding 
words  that  contain  no  catch.  *'.  e.,  words  which 
naturally  spell  themselves.  My  researches  on  this 
point  would  indicate  that  more  than  half  the 
common  words  belong  to  this  category,  and 
consequently  need  not  be  studied.  The  ideal 
ground  to  be  covered  in  spelling  would  be  repre- 
sented, therefore,  by  a  carefully  graded  list  of  the 
common  words  most  liable  to  be  misspelled.  The 
number  of  words  in  the  list,  according  to  my 
estimate,  would  be  between  six  and  seven  thou- 
sand. —  Forum. 

Clean  Blackboards. 

The  question  came  up  the  other  day  as  to 
whether  the  blackboards  should  be  kept  clean 
except  when  used  in  recitation.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion so  short  and  direct,  and  apparently  so  sim- 
ple, that  it  seemed  best  to  settle  it  by  vote. 
Strange  to  say,  the  vote  was  a  tie,  and  it  was  re- 
markable that  the  teachers  of  the  most  experi- 
ence voted  in  favor  of  the  unclean  blackboards. 
When  Miss  Smith,  the  neatest  old  maid  that  ever 
wore  out  her  precious,  loving  life  in  a  school- 
room, was  asked  why,  she  simply  said:  Because 
it  saved  her  a  great  deal  of  hard  work.  "  I  have 
two  grades  in  my  room,  and  when  the  first 
grade  has  a  hard  lesson,  and  a  good  part  of  it  is 
on  the  board,  I  always  leave  it  there  just  as  long 
as  I  can.  The  more  the  lesson  is  talked  about  in 
that  recitation  the  more  interest  is  awakened  in 
the  class;  and  what  is  of  equal  importance,  the 
other  grade  pupils  watch  and  listen;  and  it  often 
happens  that  the  dull  ones  in  the  lower  grade, 
when  they  come  to  the  same  topic,  will  be  found 
almost  to  have  mastered  it.  So  I  let  my  black- 
boards wrestle  with  my  dull  pupils  just  as  often 
as  I  can." 

At  this  point  Miss  Brown,  the  Latin  teacher  in 
the  high  school,  said  that  she  has  tested  satisfac- 
torily the  same  thing.  "  Last  year  my  Latin  be- 
ginners recited  in  the  larger  room.  I  had  placed 
on  the  board  one  day  '  Hie,  hsec.  hoc,*  and  said 
that  the  class  would  find  trouble  in  learning  it, 
and  I'd  leave  it  there  so  they  could  see  it  from 
time  to  time.  This  year,  when  my  beginners 
received  the  same  pronoun,  I  found  that  many 
of  them  had  learned  the  declension  of  the  word 
already;  and  a  little  questioning  brought  out  the 
fact  that  *  just  for  fun  '  they  had  learned  it  last 
year  when  the  word  had  been  put  on  the  board 
and  left  there.  —  Exchange. 
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itr  an  address  to  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction, given  last  July,  A.  E.  Winship  gives 
these  helpful  thoughts  to  those  who  are  discour- 
aged in  their  uphill  work:  Sixty  odd  years  ago 
Pestalozzi  died  in  poverty.  Froebel  died  broken 
hearted.  Horace  Mann  died  in  a  grapple  with 
educational  conditions  he  could  not  better. 
Though  things  are  not  now  as  we  would  wish 
them  to  be,  ideal  school-houses  being  too  few, 
ventilation  and  sanitation  in  their  infancy,  the 
best  text-books  are  not  always  selected  and  teach- 
ers are  not  saints  or  children  cherubs,  or  super- 
vision always  expert  or  salaries  sufficient,  in 
spite  of  these  1897  is  infinitely  better  education- 
ally than  1830.  There  is  less  inertia  of  human 
nature,  less  of  the  putting  on  of  the  brakes  of 
conservatism,  less  jumping  off  the  tracks 
through  crankiness.  There  are  higher  educa- 
tional ideals,  there  is  more  professional  intelli- 
gence. While  the  great  men  in  other  lines  of 
public  and  professional  activity  are  less  interested 
in  education  than  they  were  sixty-seven  years 
ago,  those  in  the  profession  are  of  a  higher  type 
of  intelligence,  have  nobler  professional  stand- 
ards, and  for  their  work  there  are  opportunities 
then  unsuspected. 

The  Educatiofial  Review,  in  speaking  of  wider 
options  in  the  admission  requirements  to  col- 
lege, says  that  the  trend  of  all  the  deci- 
sions for  the  year,  and  the  result  of  the  many 
discussion  on  this  topic,  is  toward  a  wider 
choice  of  subjects.  President  Eliot's  plea,  that 
"  English,  the  modern  languages,  history  and 
the  sciences  can  be  made  in  secondary  schools 
the  vehicles  of  just  as  substantial  training  for  the 
human  mind  as  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics," 
is  meeting  greater  acceptance. 

Cornell  has  done  a  service  to  humanity  which 
the  secondary  schools  will  not  willingly  forget 
in  "  leveling  up  "  all  its  requirements  and  plac- 
ing A.  B.  at  the  goal  of  any  successful  career  of 
study  for  four  years. 

Vassar  has  announced  to  an  applauding  con- 
stituency that  hereafter  a  full  year  of  physics  or 
chemistry,  taught  with  laboratory  facilities,  may 
be  substituted  for  the  third  foreign  language  by 
those  who  enter  her  classic  halls. 

And  so  the  doors  are  opening  wider  gradually. 

On  this  same  subject  Dr.  Harris  says  he  be- 
lieves in  the  widening  of  the  doorways,  and  adds: 
"  I  count  myself  also  on  the  side  of  those  who 
believe  that  we  should  not  separate  the  pupils 
preparing  for  college  from  those  preparing  for 
the  vocations  of  life.  It  delighted  me  to  hear 
President  Eliot  lay  stress  on  this  point  and  state 
in  so  strong  a  manner  the  grounds  for  not  sepa- 
rating the  students  preparatory  for  college  from 
the  others  intending  to  close  their  school  educa- 
tion in  the  secondary." 

The  so-called  "  Lock-Step  "  in  education,  dis- 
cussed by  Supt.  Shearer,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
a  short  time  ago.  reminds  Intelligence  that  Dr. 
Harris,  in  the  St.  Louis  school  report  for  1872- 
*73.  set  forth  the  objections  to  class  promotions, 
and  part  of  that  report  is  reprinted  in  the  Sep- 


tember issue.  The  question  is  asked  why  so 
many  promotions  are  still  made  by  the  class  in- 
stead of  by  individuals  as  they  are  fitted  for  it. 
"Is  it  only  the  conservatism  of  the  schoolmaster, 
or  does  experience  teach  that  these  irregular  and 
frequent  individual  promotions  are  incompatible 
with  the  highest  interest  and  benefit  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  pupils?" 

Briefly  stated.  Dr.  Harris  says  that  the  great 
difference  in  children  in  their  capacity  to  learn, 
through  diflFerences  in  age,  quickness  and  the 
ability  of  parents  to  allow  them  to  attend  regu- 
larly, enables  certain  pupils  to  cover  the  course 
much  more  rapidly  than  others,  and  that  unless 
provision  is  made  for  this  the  brighter  scholars 
acquire  loose  and  careless  habits  by  being  held 
back,  and  the  duller  are  strained  to  keep  pace 
with  the  others,  and  become  discouraged  and 
demoralized. 

The  remedy  is  to  promote  once  in  ten  weeks 
those  who  make  rapid  progress,  and  retain  the 
others  until  they  can  cover  the  course.  Thus  not 
only  are  classes  made  more  equal  in  size,  and  the 
better  scholars  benefited,  but  the  duller  pupils 
are  also  stimulated  to  greater  efforts. 

This  system  of  frequent  promotions  meets  two 
demands  —  that  the  ablest  pupils  shall  not  be 
kept  back,  and  that  the  ablest  teachers,  in  the 
higher  grades,  shall  have  a  full  quota  of  pupils. 
In  the  lower  grades  the  brighter  pupils  will 
change  teachers  three  or  four  times  a  year;  in  the 
higher  only  once  a  year.  The  advantages  of 
the  system  are  that  the  classes  of  teachers  in  the 
higher  grades  are  kept  full,  thus  making  room 
in  lower  grades  for  new  pupils  constantly  apply- 
ing, and  that  the  pupils  that  learn  readily  are 
allowed  to  move  forward  as  fast  as  their  abilities 
permit;  the  slower  pupils  and  those  irregular  in 
attendance  are  neither  allowed  to  hold  back  the 
more  fortunate  ones,  nor  obliged  to  overwork 
and  cram  to  keep  up. 

The  disadvantages  are  confined  to  the  frequent 
change  of  teachers. 

Miss  Glidden  has  given  all  kindergartners  food 
for  thought  in  her  article  in  the  July  issue  of  the 
Educational  Review.  She  calls  up  the  fact  that 
the  complete  series  of  Froebel's  gifts  has  never 
been  manufactured,  the  cone,  the  second  gift 
analyzed,  and  the  original  seventh  and  eighth 
gifts  being  omitted.  She  also  gives  a  description 
of  each  group  of  her  series,  in  brief  as  follows: 
First  Group  —  Four  nests  of  boxes  in  shape  like 
that  of  the  sphere,  cubes,  cylinder  and  cone.  At 
the  center  of  each  nest  is  a  small  solid  form,  like 
the  exterior  in  shape.  Second  Group  —  Concen- 
tric half  balls,  cubes  and  cylinders.  Third  Group — 
Sphere,  cube  and  cylinder  cut  in  horizintal 
planes.  Fourth  Group  —  Rings  and  hollow 
squares. 

The  Kindergarten  Review  asks:  "Why  was  the 
cone  dropped  from  the  second  gift?  Should  we 
not  have  replaced  it?  Why  not  analyze  the 
sphere  and  cylinder  as  well  as  the  cube?  Is  the 
answer  possibly  because  the  parts  do  not  lend 
themselves  so  well  to  representation  and  con- 
struction —  that  there  is  not  much  you  can  do 
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with  the  parts?  Did  Froebel  repect  the  omitted 
gifts,  or  did  he  simply  not  reach  the  point  of 
having  them  manufactured?  The  '  New  Gifts/ 
like  every  other  educational  innovation,  must 
run  the  gauntlet  of  expert  pedagogical  judgment 
and  be  tested  with  the  children,  before  their 
general  adoption  would  be  either  feasible  or 
desirable." 

The  Inland  Educator  thinks  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  before  the  sessions  of  even  the 
low  grade  schools,  as  well  as  the  high  schools 
and  colleges,  will  be  continuous,  and  the  desire 
for  a  *Mong  vacation"  will  disappear  under  the 
beneficent  results  of  the  "  all-the-time "  plan. 
By  whom  was  the  course  of  the  school  year 
stopped  at  three,  six,  nine,  or  ten  months?  Or 
the  school  day  mad€  six  hours  long?  Is  the  child 
growing  and  his  mind  expanding  only  six  hours 
a  day,  and  that  for  but  ten  months  in  the  year? 
Then  with  the  change  to  continuous  sessions  will 
come  the  place  for  the  training  of  the  body,  not 
to  trades,  but  the  use  of  manual  labor,  of  outdoor 
exercise  and  of  excursions  in  connection  with  the 
intellectual  part  of  school  work.  "  Fewer  hours 
of  pent-up  life  in  an  over-crowded  building, 
smaller  classes,  and  more  individual  work  are 
the  demands  of  a  larger  idea  of  education. 
School  work  that  is  less  arduous  to  the  teacher, 
and  school  Hie  that  is  more  joyous  to  the  pupil, 
are  things  for  which  we  hope.  Continuous  ses- 
sions with  less  of  the  machine  idea  is  one  step 
in  this  direction.  Then,  better  buildings  and 
grounds  and  more  apparatus 'and  more  fresh  air 
and  nature  and  life  will  follow.  When  will  it  be? 
Well,  it  will  not  be  while  we  count  the  cost  in 
dollars.  It  will  not  be  while  teachers  have  the 
present  notion  of  school  work.  It  will  never  be 
in  the  day  of  the  tired,  worried  teacher.  It  will 
never  be  till  we  learn  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  hour  by  doing  the  best  thing  at  this  present 
moment  for  this  boy  and  this  girl.  It  will  never 
be  till  we  learn  that  we  are  training  for  eternity, 
and  that  arithmetic  as  such  amounts  to  nothing. 
It  will  be  when  we  learn  to  live  with  the  chil- 
dren." 

Paul  Hanus'  paper  in  the  June  issue  of  The 
School  Review  on  "  The  Aim  of  the  Modern  Sec- 
ondary School,"  is  the  main  feature  of  that  num- 
ber. Mr.  Hanus  believes  that  it  is  not  yet  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  function  of  the  second- 
ary school  is  to  give,  in  addition  to  intellectual 
courses,  "  courses  in  manual  training  and  com- 
mercial courses,  which,  together  with  their  gen- 
eral educational  aims,  minister  directly  to  voca- 
tional and  social  aims."  He  urges  these  words 
on  this  subject  to  be  remembered:  "  That  ours  is 
the  epoch  of  industrial  instability  (and  industrial 
specialization),  by  reason  of  which  the  working 
boy  of  to-day  needs  not  so  much  any  one  trade 
as  that  combination  of  qualities  which  will  en- 
able him  to  turn  with  facility  from  one  occupa- 
tion to  another  as  each  in  turn  is  supplanted  in 
the  course  of  industrial  evolution." 

Mr.  Hanus  recommends  such  a  course  in  busi- 
ness and  trade  methods  as  would  instil  in  all 
students  a  knowledge  of  the  dignity  of  such  pur- 
suits and  a  respect  for  the  business  men  of  the 
community,  and  make  the  courses,  when  placed 
beside  those  purely  intellectual,  worth  choosing 


by  pupils  from  any  social  stratum.  In  this  way 
he  thinks  many  a  bad  doctor,  lawyer  and  minister 
would  be  spared  to  become  a  useful  member  of 
society. 

The  argument  for  a  commercial  course  is  more 
difficult  than  that  for  manual  training.  The  pace 
is  set,  in  this  country,  by  the  "  business  man." 
The  successful  organizers  of  trusts,  the  big  rail- 
road managers,  and  the  great  captains  of  in- 
dustry, appeal  with  overwhelming  strength  to  the 
ambitious  youth.  Monev  is  the  passport  to 
everything  that  is  desirable  in  modern  life.  Un- 
less the  commercial  course  begets  public  spirit 
as  well  as  intelligence,  character  as  well  as 
breadth  of  view,  its  present  need  is  less  apparent 
than  the  need  of  manual  training. 

Adelaide  C.  Lloyd,  in  the  Normal  Instructor 
for  September,  speaking  of  "  The  Teacher's  Per- 
sonality," gives  a  few  hints  worth  recording  for 
the  inexperienced.  Miss  Lloyd  conceives  of  per- 
sonal characteristics  as  of  two  kinds,  natural 
and  acquired.  A  sweet  voice,  a  musical  ear  and 
a  well-developed  bump  of  order  are  great  aids. 
The  quiet  dignity  commands  obedience  and  wins 
respect.  Avoid  friction  rather  than  overcome  it. 
These,  with  grace  of  movement,  are  nature's 
gifts.  To  those  who  lack  these  there  are  some 
which  may  be  acquired.  Of  prime  importance  is 
self-control.  Control  your  features,  children  are 
adepts  in  character-reading;  your  voice,  for  cross- 
ness and  nervousness  find  expression  in  peevish 
tones;  your  words,  for  by  one  inconsiderate  word 
a  teacher  may  lose  the  respect  and  sympathy  of 
her  pupils. 

Be  courteous.  "  A  request  arouses  no  resent- 
ment; a  despotic  command  stirs  rebellion." 
"  Good  morjiing "  and  "  Thank  y^ou "  and 
"  Please "  help  one  over  many  rough  places. 
Look  at  matters  from  the  pupil's  standpoint,  and 
with  the  appreciation  of  their  trials  will  come 
desire  to  give  approval  for  their  victories  over 
themselves.  Be  just  to  all,  and  be  careful  lest 
recognition  of  differences  in  individuality  may 
lead  to  favoritism. 

In  conclusion  Miss  Lloyd  says:  "Be  system- 
atic: your  little  satellites  will  revolve  more  easily 
in  their  respective  orbits  if  governed  by  unvary- 
ing laws.  Avoid  sarcasm;  it  is  an  effective 
weapon,  but  we  should  not  be  at  warfare  with 
our  pupils.  To  whatever  degree  sarcasm  is  effec- 
tual, to  just  that  degree  have  we  sent  a  poisoned 
shaft  to  rankle  in  the  breast  of  some  little  pris- 
oner who  dares  not  '  fire  back.'  " 


Secretary  Oilman  H.  Tucker,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.,  contributes  an  article  on  "  The 
Publisher's  Relation  to  Educational  Progress " 
to  the  School  Gazette  for  August  20,  in  which  he 
says  that  the  publisher  must  both  follow  and 
lead,  supply  existing  wants  and  create  a  new 
and  better  demand.  He  must  first  supply  exist- 
ing demands  and  then  carefully  note  the  progress 
of  educational  theories,  and  provide  books  which 
will  not  only  treat  of  that  theory,  but  lead  the 
reader  ahead  to  better  things.  The  editorial  de- 
partment of  a  publishing  house  must  keep  in 
touch  with  all  lines  of  educational  work,  the 
development  of  all  theories  must  be  watched, 
and  the  ideas  of  this  or  that  group  of  enthusiastic 
teachers  followed  closely,  to  form  a  correct  view 
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of  the  hundreds  of  manuscripts  presented  to  it. 
As  methods  change,  and  the  unwise  are  dropped, 
the  publisher  must  be  quick  to  see  the  change  and 
take  advantage  of  it.  The  philosophy  preached 
must  be  materialized  so  as  to  make  it  of  practical 
use  in  the  school.  Publishers  unify  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  country  and  crystallize  the 
educational  sentiment  into  definite  form.  He 
must  keep  in  touch  with  the  newest  and  best 
educational  thought  or  his  house  loses  prestige, 
business  and  pronts.  The  publisher  is  a  clearing 
house  of  educational  ideas.  A  superintendent  in 
a  good  place  may  do  much  by  his  individual  ef- 
fort. He  preaches  his  doctrine,  presents  his 
views,  guards  with  watchful  care  his  own  schools 
and  his  own  teachers.  The  publisher  gathers  the 
personal  views  and  personal  influence  of  the  best 


educators  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  draws 
them  together,  crystallizes  their  thought  in 
books,  and  by  distributing  those  books  through- 
out the  country  multiplies  a  thousand  fold  the 
influence  of  any  individual  educator. 

The  publisher  is  a  conservator  of  educational 
interests.  The  personality  of  an  active  teacher 
or  superintendent  may  tend  to  propagate  bad 
methods;  and  wherever  he  goes  and  impresses 
his  personality  he  may  extend  these  bad  methods. 
A  publisher  may  publish  a  book  containing  bad 
methods,  but  under  the  la\if  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  the  poor  book  perishes  and  the  good  book 
survives.  Hence  the  publisher's  net  resultant 
effort  is  always  toward  improvement,  in  this  re- 
spect having  the  advantage  over  any  individual 
educator. 


RURAL-SCHOOLS. 

New  York  State  Institutes  for  the  Next  Month. 


Date. 


County. 


September 


October 


ao     Delaware 

9o     Tompkios 

ao  ,   Lewis 

20     Delaware 

ao     Putnam 

37     Chautauqua 

27      Cayu|2ra 

a7      Greene 

37  I  Essex 

27      Livingston 

4      Chenanf^o 

4     Onondaf(a 

4     Genesee :  ' 

Wayne '      a 

Columbia 1 

Sullivan j    i,  a 

Rensselaer I      i    1 

Albany '«  a.  3  | 

Chenan^^o ,      1 

Onondaga. 1      3 


Dist. 


Place. 


Delhi Shaver 


Conductor. 


Groion  . 

Port  Leyden 

Walton 

LakeMahopac 

Frewsburg 

Moravia 

East  Windham  ... 

Crown  Point 

Mt.  Morris 

Bainbridge 

Onongaga  Valley. 

Hatavia , 

Palmyra 

Germantown 

Monticello 

Hoosick  Falls 

Voorheesville 

Norwich. 


East  Syracuse Sanf ord 


Sanford  

Stout 

Bugbee . 

Hendrick 

Shaver 

Bugbee 

Hendrick.... 

Sanford 

Stout  

Sanford 

Bugbee 

Stout 

Hendrick.... 

Shaver 

Stout  

Bugbee  

Hendiick 

Shaver 


Instructors. 


Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Eggleston. 

Miss  Himes. 

Miss  Himes. 

Miss  Rice. 

Miss  Eggleston. 

Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Eggleston. 

Miss  Himes. 

Miss  Himes, 

Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Eggleston. 

Miss  Rice. 

Miss  Himes. 

Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Eggleston. 

Miss  Eggleston. 

Miss  Himes. 

Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Eggleston. 

Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Eggleston. 

Miss  Himes. 

Miss  Himes. 


Better  Organization. 

IN  a  county  institute  in  which  the  writer  was 
recently  engaged  as  an  instructor,  it  was 
found  that  only  five  out  of  a  hundred  and  ten 
teachers  had  left  any  record  of  the  organization, 
classification  and  attainments  of  pupils  —  noth- 
ing of  records  left  for  the  information  of  school 
officers,  patrons  or  a  new  teacher,  except  the 
daily  register,  showing  attendance  and  absence 
of  each  pupil.  Does  not  this  condition  exist  in 
most  of  the  counties  that  are  without  super- 
vision? If  so,  is  it  not  time  that  these  go  as  you 
please  days  be  of  the  past  only?  Has  not  enough 
time  and  money  been  spent  in  threshing  over  old 
straw?  It  seems  so,  yet  many  schools  will  be 
organized,  if  organized  it  may  be  called,  just  as 
they  were  organized  twenty  years  ago  —  begin 
at  the  first  of  the  books.  Let  us  see  what  such 
conditions  must  mean:  Not  over  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  these  schools  will  retain  the  teacher  of 
last  year,  and  fully  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
remainder  will  be  taught  by  those  who  have 
never  taught  before.  Where  and  how  will  these 
young  teachers  begin?  What  will  be  their  first 
day's  work?  What  will  be  the  first  day's  work 
of  many  old  teachers  who  will  enter  new 
schools?     What  can  they  know  of  the  previous 


teacher's  work?  What  credit  can  pupils  receive 
for  work  done?  What  will  they  receive?  If  any- 
thing, upon  what  will  the  credit  be  based?  These 
are  serious  questions.  To  the  taxpayers  they 
mean  the  chance  for  a  return  of  an  equivalent  of 
one  hundred  cents  on  every  dollar  that  is  paid 
for  school  purposes;  to  the  pupils  they  mean  the 
use  of  valuable  time,  and  to  the  teachers  they 
mean  reputation  and  professional  growth. 

What  can  be  done?  Where  is  the  remedy? 
The  remedy  for  this  waste  of  time  and  money  is 
in  the  teachers.  We  can  remedy  the  matter  and 
we  should  do  it. 

The  course  of  study  published  last  year  by  the 
State  is  a  basis  to  work  from ;  if  it  does  not  meet 
the  demands  of  our  school,  we  can  modify  it;  we 
can  get  several  courses  of  study  of  town  schools, 
compare  and  take  what  we  want.  We  can  spend 
a  week  in  the  district  before  the  school  opens, 
and  find  out  the  character  of  the  work  done, 
what  classes  were  organized,  and  the  limit  of  the 
work  done  by  each  class.  Using  this  as  a  basis, 
we  can  make  a  fairly  just  classification  at  the 
first,  and  time  will  suggest  the  changes  neces- 
sary. As  far  as  possible,  we  must  require  of 
every  pupil  all  the  work  of  his  class  or  grade, 
and  by  earnest  persistence,  guided  by  caution, 
this  can  be  done. 
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CHILD    STUDY. 

Officers  N.  Y.  S.  Child  Study  Association. 

President, 
Superintendent   George  Griffith,   Utica. 

Vice-President, 

Superintendent  Edgar  Dubs  Shimer,  New  York. 

Secretary-  Treasurer, 


Executive  Committee: 


President  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  ex-otHcio, 
Miss  Anna  K.  Eggleston,  Buffalo. 
Miss  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  New  York. 
Principal  W.  H.  Benedict,  Elmira. 
Mrs.  John  G.  Allen,  Rochester. 
Prof.  William  H.  Squires,  Clinton. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Laing,  Oswego. 
Dr.  Albert  Leonard,  Syracuse. 

The  New  York  Society  for  Child  Study. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Council 
of  School  Superintendents,  held  in  Utica, 
October  14-16,  1896,  a  movement  was  started  that 
has  culminated  in 
the  New  York  So- 
ciety for  Child 
Study.  The  State 
Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction 
appointed  a  com- 
mittee on  organi- 
zation, which  rep- 
resented all  the 
educational  bodies 
of  the  State.  This 
committee  met  in 
Utica,  planned  the 
organization,  and 
arranged  for  the 
first  meeting  to  be 
held  in  connection 
with  the  June  meet- 
ing of  the  New 
York  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  in 

New  York  city.  At  this  meeting  one  after- 
noon sectional  meeting  was  given  to  the 
Child  Study  Society.  A  valuable  paper  was 
read  by  Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea,  and  discussed 
by  Superintendent  Skinner,  Prof.  Cattell,  of 
Columbia  University;  Prof.  Bardwell,  of  Cort- 
land Normal  School,  and  Mrs.  F.  Schwedler 
Barnes,  of  New  York.  The  officers  at  the  head 
of  this  column  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year. 


UNAPPRECIATED     AFFECTION. 


A  constitution  was  adopted  and  regular  mem- 
berships were  received.  This  constitution  out- 
lines the  purpose  of  the  society  to  be  specifically: 

"  I.  To  hold  two  general  meetings  a  year. 

"  2.  To  establish  and  direct  local  child  study 
centers. 

"  3.  To  prepare  outlines  and  other  material  for 
the  instruction  and  guidance  of  parents  and 
teachers. 

"  4.  To  act  as  a  bureau  of  distribution  for  the 
literature  of  child  study. 

"  5.  To  encourage  and  direct  scientific  studies 
relating  to  the  rational  treatment  of  childhood." 

An  advisory  board  of  prominent  educators, 
editors,  physicians  and  other  specialists  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  constitution.  Such  a  board  has 
been  selected,  have  accepted  and  are  showing  a 
live  interest  in  the  work  of  the  society. 

Article  VI  —  Membership. 

"  Any  person  interested  in  child  study,  whether 
in  New  York  State 
or  elsewhere,  may 
become  a  member 
by  paying  fifty  cents 
into  its  general 
treasury.  This  fee 
shall  entitle  a  mem- 
ber to  all  the  pub- 
lications and  other 
benefits  of  the  so- 
ciety during  the 
year  in  which  the 
fee  is  paid." 

Prof.  O'Shea,  of 
whom  much  help 
was  expected,  has 
removed  from  the 
State,  and  a  new 
secretary  -  treasurer 
is  to  be  selected. 
Until  such  a  selec- 
tion is  announced 
memberships  may  be  sent  to  the  president.  It  is 
expected  that  a  large  number  will  form  this  so- 
ciety from  the  first.  It  is  hoped  that  the  society 
will  be  of  real  benefit  to  all  who  join,  and  of 
some  help  to  the  cause  of  child  study. 

GEORGE  GRIFFITH, 

Pres.  New  York  State  Child  Study  Ass'n. 

Utica,  N.  \. 
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Sensible  Child  Study. 

THE  widespread  interest  manifested  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  of  child  study  is  worthy 
of  serious  notice.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak 
unkindly  of  this  "  movement."  Honest  criticism 
is  not  infrequently  wholesome  in  its  effects. 

Teachers  should  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  not 
a  new  study.  The  term  civilization  implies  a 
sensible  consideration  of  the  interests  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child  composing  the  State  ur 
nation.  A  high  civilization  implies  a  high  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  the  child;  indeed,  this 
regard  is  an  indispensable  characteristic.  No 
teacher  ever  understood  the  child  as  did  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  Few  teachers  have  ever  attempted 
to  sound  the  depths  of  the  Masters  philosophy 
of  childhood.  The  simplicity  of  His  doctrine  has 
been  overlooked. 

To-day  the  teacher  with  syllabus  in  hand  walks 
up  and  down  the  world  seeking  a  little  child. 
Out  of  this  child's  consciousness  he  seeks  to 
force  an  expression  of  his  own  preconceived 
notions.  Having  forgotten  the  phenomena  of  his 
own  childhood,  he  seeks,  with  pencil  in  hand,  to 
make  measurements  and  tests,  from  his  hetero- 
geneous collection  of  facts  deduce  new  and  start- 
ling laws.  He  pushes  the  child  back  into  an 
invisible  world  —  takes  a  circuitous  route  in 
order  to  derive  a  conclusion  that  his  grandmother 
obtained  directly  from  the  child  in  the  cradle. 
Shall  our  little  ones  be  taught  vocal  music  by 
rote  or  by  note?  From  10,000  answers  to  10,000 
questions  it  is  hinted  that  perhaps  it  is  wise  to 
first  teach  vocal  music  by  rote.  Any  sensible 
mother  could  have  solved  this  tremendous  prob- 
lem for  our  teachers  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
read  ten  lines  of  "  Hiawatha.'*  Simplicity  is  in- 
deed a  pearl  of  great  price. 

Suppose  the  child  is  the  product  of  evolution. 
Suppose  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  have 
been  required  to  evolve  the  child  of  the  nine- 


teenth century.  Does  it  follow  that  "  Child 
Study  "  must  forever  compel  the  practical  teacher 
to  search  for  the  tadpole  marks  and  scars?  The 
successful  teacher  must  be  able  to  recognize  on 
the  first  day  of  school  the  child  of  the  forest,  the 
child  of  the  street,  the  child  of  the  farm,  the 
child  of  the  shop,  the  undeveloped  child,  the  de- 
generate child,  and  the  precocious  child. 

The  teacher  who  knows  himself  physically, 
ethically  and  intellectually,  who  can  under  favor- 
able circumstances  distinguish  a  child  from  a 
man,  can,  if  he  will,  conserve  the  best  interests  of 
childhood. 

The  technical  naturalist  often  knows  less  of 
the  real  life  of  a  red  squirrel  than  does  a  Thoreau 
or  a  John  Burroughs.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
the  teacher  who  reads  with  delight  "  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy  "  learns  more  about  childhood  than 
does  the  student  who  spends  years  at  the  Round 
Table  of  so-called  child  study. 

Child  Study  that  availeth  much  must  give  to 
the  teacher  an  instantaneous  knowledge  of  the 
child's  senses,  an  instantaneous  knowledge  of  his 
mental  "  make  up,"  an  instantaneous  knowledge 
of  the  phenomena  characteristic  of  childhood. 

Fellow-teachers,  do  not  let  the  children  starve 
to  death  while  you  are  in  the  laboratory  making 
a  chemical  or  microscopical  analysis  of  their 
mental  food.  Just  bear  in  mind  that  God  has 
given  the  child  inherent  tendencies  which  in  large 
measure  determine  its  growth.  The  child  is  not 
inert  clay  awaiting  the  touch  of  the  potter's  hand. 
The  child  is  a  living,  self-determining  creature. 
Give  it  freedom;  keep  out  of  its  way.  Ascertain 
from  the  child  why  it  acquires  language,  how  it 
acquires  language,  and  then  direct  and  encourage 
accordingly. 

These  few  lines  are  a  protest  against  modem 
artificial  devices  that  originate  in  measuring  and 
weighing  the  imponderable.  In  a  word,  accept 
the  child,  and  give  him  the  every-day  influences 
that  God  gives  to  the  fowls  of  the  air.  —  IV.  N, 
Ferris. 


KINDERGARTEN  OPENING  THOUGHTS. 

ELLEN   JONES. 
KINDERGARTENER   SCHOOL  22,  ALBANY,    N.    Y. 


September. 

CAN  any  one  describe  the  emotions  of  a 
kindergartener  as  she  stands  among  her 
children  on  the  first  day  of  the  school  year?  If 
you  will  in  imagination  enter  her  kindergarten 
and  gaze  with  her  into  the  forty  or  fifty  little 
faces  that  you  may  find  there,  and  feel  with  her 
that  you  must  enter  into  those  same  forty  or 
fifty  little  lives,  and  do  your  share  towards  mak- 
ing those  lives  ideal,  then  you  may  begin  to 
understand  how  she  can  feel  herself  almost  help- 
less, and  incapable  of  the  task  set  before  her; 
and  you  will  cease  to  wonder  at  her  almost 
shrinking  from  this  terrible  responsibility. 

If  she  is  a  wise  kindergartener,  all  the  prepa- 
rations for  this  first  day  will  have  been  made 


during  the  last  week  of  vacation.  Her  room 
will  have  been  made  attractive  and  tidy;  no  dust 
will  be  on  the  furniture;  the  blackboards  will 
show  no  smeared  remains  of  last  year's  work; 
there  will  be  flowers  where  all  can  see  them;  the 
kindergartener  herself  will  be  in  a  bright,  cheery 
mood,  ready  for  anjrthing  —  ready  to  rejoice  with 
the  happy  ones  and  to  sympathize  with  those 
who  may  be  homesick  and  lonely.  For  she  will 
find  all  kinds  that  day  —  the  happy  ones,  the  cry- 
ing ones,  others  who  are  just  ready  to  cry,  and, 
yes,  some  who  are  cross  and  did  not  want  to 
come;  but  who  can  blame  them  for  being  cross 
when  the  big  folks  at  home  have  told  them  re- 
peatedly to  "wait  until  you  go  to  school,  and 
then  the  teacher  will  whip  you  for  being 
naughty?" 
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So  when  the  kindergartener  looks  around  and 
notes  all  these  moods  and  characters,  and  real- 
izes that  out  of  this  wild  confusion  she  must 
bring  about  unity  and  harmony,  do  you  wonder 
that  she  considers  ten  months  a  very  short  time 
in  which  to  accomplish  it?  However,  she  has 
taken  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction  if  she 
has  planned  a  connected  line  of  thought  to  guide 
her  during  the  year;  in  other  words,  if  she  has 
made  a  yearly  programme.  Great  care  and 
thought  must  have  been  bestowed  on  this  in 
order  that  it  may  be  the  help  she  hopes,  and  the 
kindergartener  must  always  keep  in  mind  that 
this  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  must  not 
depend  too  entirely  on  it,  or  her  work  will  be 
mechanical  and  soulless.  Some  familiar  topic  of 
conversation  should  be  introduced,  in  which  the 
children  can  join,  and  which  will  claim  their  at- 
tention and  interest;  and  as  there  is  nothing  more 


Spiritual  Thought  —  Love  and  appreciation  of 
members  of  family:  Monday,  baby;  Tuesday, 
sister;  Wednesday,  brother;  Thursday,  father; 
Friday,  mother. 

Songs  —  Same  as  first  week,  and  in  addition: 
•'  Good  Morning  to  All  "  (Chimes),  "  Father,  Wc 
Thank  Thee  "  (Chimes). 

Games  —  Cooper  game  (Hailmann),  which  is 
introduced  on  Thursday,  when  the  father  is  the 
special  thought. 

Story  —  "  Little  Gold  Finger." 

Third  Week.  — Ideal  human  family,  allowing 
one  day  for  the  consideration  of  each  member. 
The  place  and  responsibility  of  each  member 
outside  of  the  home. 

Spiritual  Thought  —  Love  and  appreciation  of 
members  of  family. 

Daily  Subject  —  The  same  as  second  week. 

Songs  —  Suitable  finger  songs. 

Games  —  "We  Go  Across  the  Street,"  etc.; 
Cooper  game. 

Story  —  •*  Little  Gold  Finger." 


THE   MORNING   TALK. 


near  a  child's  heart  and  life  than  the  "  Home  " 
and  "  Family,"  as  he  has  always  been  in  the 
home,  and  has  come  right  from  the  heart  of  a 
family,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  select  this  for  the 
underlying  thought  around  which  the  work  and 
play  for  the  month  of  September  may  be 
grouped?  The  following  outline  could  then  be 
used: 

(i)  Finger  family.  (2)  An  ideal  human  family, 
in  which  there  are  mother,  father,  brother,  sister 
and  baby.    (3)  Home  of  this  ideal  family. 

First  Week.  —  Finger  family;   naming  fingers. 

Spiritual  Thought  —  Unity  and  Responsibility. 

Songs  —  "  This  Is  the  Loving  Mother,"  Susan 
Blow;  "Darling  Little  Fingers,"  Hailmann; 
"  Good-Morning,  Dear  Thumbkin,"  Hailmann. 

Games  —  "  Skipping,"  "  Hide  the  ball." 

Second  Week.  —  Ideal  human  family,  allowing 
one  day  for  the  consideration  of  each  member. 
The  place  and  responsibility  of  each  member  in 
the  home. 


Fourth  Week.  —  Home  of  the  ideal  family,  al- 
lowing one  day  for  the  consideration  of  each 
room.  The  duty  of  the  family  in  regard  to  the 
care  and  protection  of  the  home. 

Spiritual  Thought  —  Love  of  Home:  Monday, 
cellar;  Tuesday,  kitchen;  Wednesday,  dining- 
room;  Thursday,  sleeping  rooms;  Friday,  sitting 
room  or  family  room. 

Songs  —  For  family  and  home. 

Games  —  Begin  to  dramatize  the  finger  family. 
Repeat  former  games. 

Story  —  "  Little  Gold  Finger." 

Kindergarteners  of  schools  beginning  too  late 
for  four  weeks'  work  in  September  may  con- 
dense the  above. 

October. 

While  the  children's  thoughts  are  centered  on 
"  Home  and  Family,"  and  while  they  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  how  much  of  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  all  depend  on  the  mother,  they  will 
be  interested  to  hear  about  another  mother,  great 
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Mother  Nature,  and  her  wonderful  home,  the 
Earth,  which  is  inhabited  by  her  immense  family 
of  people,  animals  and  plants.  They  will  be  in- 
terested to  hear  of  Mother  Nature's  helpers  — 
the  sun,  rain,  wind,  clouds,  frost,  etc.  —  and  how 
hard  some  of  these  helpers  have  been  at  work 
during  the  summer  preparing  our  xood,  which  is 
to  make  us  strong  enough  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work.  Some  of  this  food  has  to  be  laid 
away  in  our  cellars,  in  the  very  barrels  the  good 
cooper  has  made,  to  be  used  in  the  winter,  when 
a  great  many  of  Mother  Nature's  children  are 
fast  asleep. 

(i)  Thoughts  for  the  Month  —  (o)  One  of  the 
fruits  of  the  field  which  is  to  contribute  to  our 
well-being  during  the  winter,  (b)  Leaves,  (c) 
Birds.  ((/)  Squirrels,  who,  like  ourselves,  are 
storing  away  for  cold  weather,  (e)  Frost  and 
Wind,  Mother  Nature's  most  active,  helpers  at 
this  season. 

(2)  Songs  and  Games  for  the  Month  —  Review 
"  Family  Songs  and  Games,"  "  Ball  Songs  and 
Games,"  "  Cooper  Game,"  Hailmann  Song- 
Book.  "  The  Orchard,"  Jenks  and  Rust;  "  Come, 
Little  Leaves,"  Jenks;  "Jack  Frost."  Hailmann; 
"The  Brown  Birds  Are  Flying,"  Smith  No.  i; 
"  Summer  Is  Gone,"  Smith  No.  2. 

(3)  Spiritual  Thought  for  the  Month  —  God's 
care  and  protection  of  all  his  creatures. 

First  Week.  —  Apples;  their  use  both  as  a  food 
for  ourselves  and  also  as  a  protection  for  the 
seeds:  Monday,  mother  tree  in  spring;  Tuesday, 
mother  tree  in  autumn;  Wednesday,  gathering 
apples;  Thursday,  shipping  and  storing  away; 
Friday,  use  in  home. 
Story  —  "  Mother  Apple  Tree's  Babies." 
Special  Thought  —  Work  of  the  tree  in  caring 
for  the  seeds. 

Second  Week.  —  Leaves;  helpers  of  the  tree  in 
caring  for  the  seeds.  Monday,  trees;  Tuesday, 
leaves  in  green  working  dresses;  Wednesday, 
leaves  in  colored  party  dresses;  Thursday,  leaves 
at  play  with  wind;  Friday,  leaves  at  rest,  cover- 
ing flowers. 

Special  Thought  —  Leaves  have  finished  their 
work  at  home,  and  now  there  is  something  for 
them  to  do  away  from  home.  When  spring 
comes  there  will  still  be  another  kind  of  work  for 
them.     Continuity. 

Third  Week.  —  B'wAs:  Monday,  bird;  Tuesday, 
parts  of  bird  (number);  Wednesday,  covering  of 
bird;  Thursday  and  Friday,  flight  of  birds. 

Story  —  "Coming  and  Going,"  in  "Kinder- 
garten Stories,"  by  Sara  E.  Wiltse. 

Special  Thought  —  The  birds  must  go  away, 
but  will  return  in  spring.     Continuity. 

Fourth  Week.  —  Squirrels:  Monday,  squirrel, 
parts  of  body  (number) ;  Tuesday,  squirrel's  win- 
ter home,  family  life;  Wednesday,  busy  fall 
days;  Thursday  and  Friday,  nuts,  the  food  he 
lays  away. 

Story —  "The     Thrifty     Squirrels,"     in     the 
"  Child's  World."  by  Emile  Poulsson. 
^     Special  Thought  —  Industry  and  thrift. 


"ALL  THE  WORLD   OVER." 

PREPARED  BY  E.  E.  PACKER,  A.  M.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Schools. 

In  a  recently  published  article  the  writer  gives 
what  purports  to  be  a  graphic  account  of  what 
was  seen  in  visiting  eleven  public  schools  in  New 
York  City.  Few  conditions  seem  to  have  been 
found  that  were  not  to  be  deplored.  In  the  first 
room  inspected  there  were  seventy-six  pupils, 
under  the  charge  of  one  teacher.  In  every  seat 
designed  for  two  there  were  three  occupants. 
The  light  was  altogether  inadequate,  and  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  ventilation.  There  was  a 
lack  of  blackboards,  and  those  provided  were  so 
high  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  smaller 
children.  Slates  were  used  for  class  work  in- 
stead of  paper,  and  they  were  cleaned  with  coat 
or  jacket  sleeves,  dress  skirts  or  petticoats. 
Partitions  separating  contiguous  apartments 
reached  only  part  of  the  way  to  the  ceiling,  so 
that  the  concert  work  of  one  room  made  it  neces- 
sary for  their  next-door  neighbors  to  shout  at 
the  top  of  their  voices  in  order  to  be  heard  in 
recitation.  The  teaching  was  said  to  be  in  uo 
way  satisfactory.    How  could  it  be? 


President  Andrews  and  Brown. 

Nothing  that  we  recall  has  occurred  for  some 
years  that  has  excited  so  much  interest  and 
elicited  so  much  discussion,  not  only  in  educa- 
tional circles,  but  among  other  classes  as  well,  as 
the  action  of  the  corporate  board  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity respecting  the  financial  views  of  President 
Andrews,  and  his  prompt  resigfnation  in  view  of 
such  action.  It  was  inevitable  that  diverse  views 
should  be  held  by  those  who  have  engaged  in 
debating  the  question:  but  the  preponderance  of 
sentiment  seems  to  be  clearly  adverse  to  the 
step  taken  by  the  trustees  of  Brown.  It  is  to 
their  credit,  however,  that  at  their  meeting  on 
the  1st  inst.  they  made  a  unanimous  request  to 
President  Andrews  to  withdraw  his  resignation. 
A  prompt  compliance  with  this  request  would  be 
magnanimous  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Andrews,  and 
would  happily  terminate  an  unfortunate  affair. 

France  and  the  Czar. 

The  visit  of  President  Faure,  of  France,  to  St. 
Petersburg  has  proved  to  be  an  event  of  unusual 
importance.  The  words  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  at 
the  time  of  President  Faure's  departure  indicate 
that  not  only  an  alliance  has  been  entered  into 
between  Russia  and  France,  but  that  it  is  re- 
solved to  make'  such  an  alliance  contribute  to 
the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever, not  without  apprehension,  that  the  feeling 
just  now  exhibited  in  France  is  in  no  small 
degree  irritating  to  Germany,  and  so  not  con- 
ducive to  peace.  How  deplorable,  indeed,  if  the 
alliance  designed  to  maintain  universal  peace 
should  lead  to  a  terrible  and  destructive  war! 

In  South  America. 

Revolution  and  counter-revolution  seem  to 
form  the  normal  state  of  things  in  some  Spanish- 
American  republics.  At  any  rate,  such  is  the 
condition  at  the  present  time  in  the  unfortunate 
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Republic  of  Uruguay.  The  President  of  this 
country  was  shot  and  killed  the  latter  part  of 
August  by  a  young  revolutionist  named  Arre- 
dondo.  President  Borda  had  twice  before 
escaped  attempted  assassination.  Dispatches 
from  London  announcing  the  murder  signifi- 
cantly intimate  that,  notwithstanding  the  atrocity 
of  the  deed,  the  result  is  more  likely  to  be  bene- 
ficial than  otherwise.  It  is  even  suspected  that 
the  President  was  instrumental  in  fomenting  the 
revolution  in  order  that  he  might  make  money 
through  the  agency  of  a  firm  which  had  a  con- 
tract for  furnishing  supplies  to  the  government. 
This  would  seem  incredible  in  almost  any  coun- 
try except  Uruguay. 

Threatened  Famine  in  Ireland. 

Ireland  is  declared  to  be  on  the  verge  of  an 
agricultural  crisis,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
com,  hay  and  potato  crops  in  almost  every  dis- 
trict. The  reasons  for  this  failure  have  not  as 
yet  been  stated,  but  the  outlook  for  the  coming 
winter  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  gloomy.  Fortu- 
nate is  it  that  in  the  United  States  there  is  a 
sufficient  surplus  to  meet  the  needs  of  less- 
favored  countries  across  the  Atlantic. 

Bngland  and  India. 

The  most  perplexing  question  England  has 
to  deal  with  is  the  trouble  in  India.  Beginning 
in  a  petulant  and  meaningless  rebellion  of  tribes- 
men, it  has  gained  significant  proportions,  and 
manifests  subtle  bearings.  Down  the  rocky  pas- 
sageway of  Khyber  Pass,  the  scene  of  the  fight- 
ing, the  savage  tribes  of  the  Afridi  have  poured, 
capturing  one  fort  after  another,  until  they  have 

fained  possession  of  the  whole  pass.  The 
Ihyber  Pass  is  the  principal  road  between  Hin- 
doostan  and  Afghanistan,  and  the  only  one  pass- 
able for  artillery,  and  the  savages  having  gained 
it,  will  be  di.slodged  with  difficulty,  for  they 
are  at  home  in  its  lofty  and  tangled  recesses. 
The  situation  thus  formed  has  been  variously 
interpreted,  some  believing  that  no  less  a  person 
than  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  incited  the  re- 
volt, while  others  think  that  Abdul  Hamid  him- 
self slyly  aroused  the  disturbance.  There  are 
some  persons,  also,  who  think  they  discover  the 
hand  of  Russia  at  the  bottom  of  the  entire 
trouble.  Beneath  all  there  may  be  heard  the 
possible  rumblings  of  a  conflict  between  the 
Mohammedans  and  Hindus  of  India. 

7or  Klondike,  Ho  I 

No  class  nor  condition  of  people  seems  to  be 
exempt  from  the  attacks  of  the  Klondike  fever. 
One  of  the  latest  sufferers  from  the  disease  is 
the  Rev.  Frank  B.  Vrooman,  co-pastor  of  the 
People's  Church,  of  Chicago.  Having,  a?  he 
declares,  been  frozen  out  and  starved  out  of  the 
church,  he  proposes  to  go  to  the  Klondike  for 
warmth  and  sustenance.  Mr.  Vrooman  proposes 
to  organize  a  company  on  a  large  scale,  with  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  back  it,  and  says 
this  sum  is  already  in  sight. 

Odd  on  the  Increase. 

The  United  States  continues  still  to  be  the 
leading  country  of  the  world  in  the  production 


of  gold,  though  South  Africa  and  Australia  do 
not  fall  far  behind.  Last  year  the  total  output  of 
the  yellow  metal  was  $205,000,000,  and  this  year's 
product  is  estimated  at  $240,000,000.  The  opinion 
is  put  forward  by  Mr.  Preston,  the  Director  of 
the  Mint,  that  three  years  hence  the  total  produc- 
tion of  gold  will  reach  the  enormous  sum  of 
$300,000,000.  Naturally  this  fact  suggests  the 
question  as  to  how  the  world's  currency  will  be 
affected  by  this  great  increase.  With  one  after 
another  of  the  Asiatic  countries,  and  those  of 
Central  and  South  America,  changing  from  a 
silver  to  a  gold  basis,  with  the  return  of  pros- 
perity to  our  own  land,  and  the  advance  in  price 
of  agricultural  products,  those  who  have  advo- 
cated bimetallism  or  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
may  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  give  valid  reasons 
for  their  views. 

The  New  York  Mayoralty. 

Seth  Low  was  nominated  by  the  Citizens' 
Committee  early  in  the  month  for  the  important 
office  of  Mayor  of  Greater  New  York.  How  this 
step  will  affect  the  action  of  the  two  great  politi- 
cal parties  in  that  great  city  at  this  writing  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  If.  however,  as  some  predict, 
the  Republicans  should  nominate  Mayor  Strong 
and  the  Democrats  make  Col.  Waring  their 
choice,' Greater  New  York  would  be  sure  of 
having  a  good  Mayor  whichever  way  the  tide 
might  turn. 

McEinley  and  Ciyil  Service. 

President  McKinley  has  extended  the 
merit  system  to  many  offices  to  which  it  had  not 
been  applied  before.  The  President's  new  order 
prohibits  dismissals  from  office  except  for  cause, 
and  gives  the  employe  the  right  to  know  the 
charges  made  against  him,  and  to  make  his  de- 
fense. It  goes  without  saying  that  reformers  arc 
delighted,  but  then  —  some  politicians  are  not. 

Utilization  of  City  Refuse. 

Lord  Kelvin's  declaration  at  the  Toronto 
meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  that 
the  greatest  invention  of  our  times  is  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  refuse  of  cities,  may  seem  a  surprising 
and  exaggerated  statement,  yet  it  is  hard  to  set 
a  limit  to  the  gain  to  the  world  from  this  process 
if  it  comes  into  general  use.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
advantage  of  doing  away  with  the  foul  garbage 
which  now  pollutes  our  rivers,  the  economic  gain 
is  enormous.  At  Shoreditch,  England,  where  the 
system  has  been  applied,  there  are  twelve  fur- 
naces, burning  between  fifty  and  sixty  tons  of 
refuse  daily,  working  day  and  night.  The  power 
gained  is  used  to  light  the  city  and  heat  baths, 
and  there  is  a  surplus  of  motor  power  to  let. 
Workmen's  dwellings  are  being  fitted  with  meters 
on  the  penny-in-the-slot  plan,  giving  light  for 
six  hours  for  a  penny.  The  waste  product  is 
given  away  at  present,  but  ways  of  utilizing  it 
for  the  manufacture  of  paving-stone  are  being 
devised.  The  former  expense  of  $40  a  day  for 
removing  the  garbage  is  saved,  and  the  item  of 
heating  the  baths  saves  $5,000  a  year.  A  new 
public  library  costing  half  a  million  dollars  will 
be  built  from  the  profits  of  two  years.  —  Spring- 
Held  Republican. 
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The  Cosmopolitan  University. 

John  Brisben  Walker,  who  has  appointed 
President  Andrews  as  first  executive  of  his  new 
university,  is  authority  for  the  following  state- 
ment: "The  university  is  to  be  entitled  the 
Cosmopolitan  University,  and  work  will  be 
commenced  October  i  next.  The  work  is  to  be 
carried  on  entirely  on  the  Chautauqua  corre- 
spondence plan.  Dr.  Andrews  has  already  begun 
work  by  appointing  the  following  as  members  of 
the  advisory  board  of  ten:  Spencer  Trask,  the 
well-known  banker  of  New  York;  President  Mc- 
Allister, of  the  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia; 
Albert  Shaw,  American  editor  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews;  Gen.  Samuel  Thomas,  the  prominent 
railroad  man;  and  George  F.  Seward,  president 
of  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company,  of  New 
York.  A  feature  of  the  new  university  will  be 
that  it  entails  no  payment  of  fees  of  any  kind 
upon  the  part  of  its  students.  The  services  ren- 
dered will  be  entirely  free,  and  no  charge  will  be 
made  directly  or  indirectly." 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

p.   H.    m'QUADE   ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

1.  A.  A.  //..  Albany,  N.  Y.  —  Is  not  "  to  manu- 
facture by  machinery  "  a  phrase  contradictory  in 
itself? 

Manufacture  means,  of  course,  to  make  by 
hand,  but  as  the  phrase  has  been  used  for  mak- 
ing generally,  regardless  of  the  manner  of  mak- 
ing, it"  would  seem  pedantic  now  to  object  to 
it.  Mr.  F.  W.  Smith,  of  the  Dublin  Library, 
proposed  the  new  word  machifacture,  meaning 
made  by  machine,  about  thirty  years  ago,  but  it 
seems  never  to  have  come  into  general  use. 

2.  R.  D.  //.,  Watervliet,  N.  Y.  —  What  is  the 
origin  of  the  term  blue  blood,  as  applied  generally 
referring  to  the  aristocracy? 

It  comes  to  us,  it  is  said,  from  Spain,  and  was 
anciently  said  of  those  Spaniards  who  had  never 
intermarried  with  their  conquerors,  the  Moors, 
and  so  were  of  the  purest  Spanish  descent.  The 
term  in  this  country  is  almost  invariably  used 
sarcastically. 

3.  F.  A.,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  —  The  Siberian  Rail- 
road, now  building  by  Russia  to  connect  Euro- 
pean Russia  with  Vladivostock,  on  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  is  to  be  completed  in  190 1. 

Its  course  takes  it  from  its  beginning,  at 
Chelyabinsk,  through  Kurgen.  Omsk,  Marunsk, 
Krasnoyarsk,  Irkutsk,  Nertschinsk  and  Stretensk 
to  Vladivostock.  Its  length  is  about  9,300  kilo- 
metres, or  about  5.800  miles.  It  is  nearly  two- 
thirds  completed.  Its  completion  will  enable  one 
to  make  a  circuit  of  the  earth  in  about  forty  days. 

4.  Lego,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Thanksgiving  Day 
in  this  State  (N.  Y.)  usually  is  appointed  for  the 
last  Thursday  in  November. 

The  Governor  generally  waits  until  after  the 
President  has  designated  the  date,  and  then  names 
the  same  day.  One  of  the  Governors,  Dix  or 
Hoffman,  we  think,  recalled  his  proclamation 
naming  the  last  Thursday  in  November  in  con- 
sequence of  the  President  subsequently  designat- 
ing a  day  in  December. 


5.  M.  R.  F.,  Oneonta,  N.  F.  — Where  is  what  is 
called  "  The  Roof  of  the  World?" 

A  tableland  of  great  extent  in  Central  Asia  is 
called  so  by  the  natives.  It  is  known  as  Pamir, 
or  Pameer,  and  is  about  16,000  feet  above  the  sea 
level. 

6.  W,  D.  C,  Chatham,  N.  Y.  —  What  is  a  "  cad- 
die," used  as  a  golf  term? 

A  caddie  is  a  boy  or  man  who  carries  the 
various  sticks  used  by  the  players.  The  word 
seems  to  be  Gaelic,  as  cadie  means,  according  to 
Jameson,  a  sedan  carrier.  The  word  cad,  as  used 
by  college  students,  meaning  a  person  who  ap- 
pears to  be  a  gentleman,  yet  who  lacks  all  his 
instincts,  seems  to  be  from  the  same  source,  as 
cad  is  given  by  Jameson  as  meaning  also  a  low- 
bred, vulgar  person. 
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Union  University  gets  $40,000  from  the  estate 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hitchcock. 

Mr.  Myron  T.  Scudder,  formerly  of  the  Re- 
gents' office,  has  gone  to  the  New  Haven  High 
School  as  principal. 

S.  G.  Landon,  of  Rummerfield,  Pa.,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  high  school,  to  succeed 
Dr.  Leonard,  who  resigned  to  accept  the  profes- 
sorship of  pedagogy  in  Syracuse  University. 

Principal  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
goes  to  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  as  superintendent. 
Mr.  Jones  is  a  Cornell  man,  '93,  and  is  a  deserv- 
edly rising  young  man  in  the  educational  world. 

President  Stryker,  of  Hamilton  College,  will 
deliver  the  address  at  the  joint  session  of  the 
New  York  State  Academic  and  Grammar  School 
Principals*  Associations,  in  Syracuse,  in  Decem- 
ber. 

Six  new  professorships  have  been  created  and 
filled  at  Cornell  University  —  the  new  full  Greek 
professorship  by  George  P.  Bristol,  of  Hamilton 
College;  analytical  chemistry,  by  Louis  M.  Den- 
nis, a  graduate  of  Michigan;  sociology,  by  Walter 
F.  Willcox,  a  graduate  of  Columbia;  civil  engi- 
neering, by  Henry  N.  Jacob,  from  Lehigh; 
machine  design,  by  John  Henry  Barr,  a  graduate 
of  Minnesota:  and  physical  chemistry,  by  Joseph 
E.  Trevor,  of  Leipsic  and  Cornell. 

The  new  president  of  Hobart  College  is  Rev. 
R.  E.  Jones,  late  of  All  Angels'  Church,  New 
York.  After  graduation  from  Williams  in  1872, 
and  several  years  spent  in  German  universities,  he 
was  for  a  time  in  the  ministry  at  Columbus.  He 
was  appointed  by  President  Garfield  upon  two 
expeditions  with  Major  Powell,  United  States 
geologist,  to  assist  in  the  survey  of  Southern 
Utah  and  Northwestern  Arizona,  and  was  a  spe- 
cial engineer  in  the  survey  of  the  Grand  Canon 
of  the  Colorado  River. 

Supt.  George  Griffith,  of  Utica,  is  doing  the 
new  thing  certainly  in  offering  prizes  to  the 
teachers  of  the  city  for  essays  upon  professional 
topics.  The  subjects  suggested  for  the  highest 
prizes,  *'  Methods  of  Teaching  History,"  or 
"  Herbartian  Pedagogics."  For  the  second  grade 
prizes,  "  Interest  as  a  Factor  in  Education,"  or 
"  Geography  in  Grammar  Schools."  For  the 
third  grade.  "  Relation  of  the  Kindergarten  aad 
Primary  School,"  or  "  Nature  Study  in  the 
School."    The  prizes  range  from  $15  to  $35. 
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President  Tucker,  of  Dartmouth,  will  deliver 
the  principal  address  at  the  dinner  of  the  Hudson 
River  School  Masters'  Club,  in  Albany,  October 
29. 

President  Andrews,  of  Brown,  has  decided  to 
withdraw  his  resignation  of  the  presidency  and 
remain  at  that  university. 

Dr.  Albert  Vander  Veer,  the  famous  physician 
and  surgeon,  and  a  Regent  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  will  address  the  Albany 
Grammar  Masters'  Club,  October  gth.  Dr.  Her- 
man Bendell,  of  the  Albany  School  Board,  will 
also  speak. 

Miss  Jennie  Whitbread,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
has  been  appointed  instructor  in  freshman  Eng- 
lish at  the  Baltimore  Woman's  College.  Miss 
Whitbread  has  for  some  time  past  been  vice- 
principal  and  teacher  of  English  in  the  Girls' 
Latin  School  connected  with  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege. 

The  following  faculty  of  the  Jamaica  Normal 
School  has  been  appointed  and  confirmed:  E.  L. 
Stevens,  late  superintendent  at  Catskill,  mathe- 
matics; O.  D.  Humphrey,  of  the  High  School  at 
Erie,  Pa.,  science;  R.  S.  Keyser,  of  the  Regents' 
office,  literature  and  history;  Miss  Clara  M. 
Douglass,  modern  languages.  She  was  formerly 
preceptress  at  Ogdensburg,  but  has  been  for 
some  time  in  Europe.  Miss  L.  E.  McDowell,, 
late  of  the  Albany  Normal,  methods;  Miss  J.  L. 
Pemerene,  history,  rhetoric  and  methods;  Miss 
Anna  Brett,  grammar  and  criticism;  Miss  Irma 
G.  Port,  grammar  and  criticism ;  Miss  E.  Garrity, 
of  Chatham,  principal  of  the  intermediate  depart- 
ment; Miss  Bianca  Schiller,  principal  of  the  pri- 
mary department.  Principal  McLachlan  received 
at  the  last  commencement  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
from  Hamilton  College. 

The  new  president  of  the  University  of  West 
Virginia,  Jerome  H.  Raymond,  is  one  of  the 
youngest  men  in  the  country  to  occupy  such  a 
high  and  important  educational  position.  He 
has  by  his  own  efforts  earned  his  success,  how- 
ever, for  though  now  but  twenty-nine  years  of 
age,  fifteen  years  ago  he  was  an  uneducated 
newsboy  in  Chicago.  He  spent  his  money  in 
learning  stenography  and  became  an  expert, 
earning  enough  to  pay  his  way  through  the 
Northwestern  University,  where  he  graduated  in 
1892,  and  soon  after  took  the  position  in  the 
Wisconsin  University  which  he  left  to  become  a 
university  president 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  opportunity 
open  to  teachers  (see  card  in  this  number)  for 
the  quiet  and  scholarly  study  of  fiction,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  specialist  of  recognized  stand- 
ing in  this  field  of  criticism.  Since  the  days  of 
the  Greeks,  dramatic  criticism  has  held  an  hon- 
orable place  in  the  study  of  art,  but  fiction, 
though  closely  related  in  art  to  the  drama,  has 
never  received  worthy  exposition  as  an  art.  Mrs. 
Davidson  is  a  successful  student  of  fiction,  and 
an  enthusiastic  teacher  and  lecturer  within  her 
chosen  field. 


The  rule  for  every  man  is,  not  to  depend  on  the 
education  which  other  men  prepare  for  him  — 
not  even  to  consent  to  it;  but  to  strive  to  see 
things  as  they  arc,  and  to  be  himself  as  he  is. 
Defeat  lies  in  self-surrender.  —  Woodrow  Wilson. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  NEWS. 

Correspondents  Wanted  in  Every  County  in  the  State. 

Meetings  of   New  York  State  Educational 
Organizations. 

Albany  Grammar  Masters'  Dinner,  October 
9th. 

Fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Council 
of  Superintendents,  Canandaigua,  October  20, 
21,  22. 

Hudson  River  School  Masters*  Club,  October 
29th,  30th;  dinner,  30th. 

Forty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Commissioners  and  Superin- 
tendents, Saratoga,  November  3,  4,  5. 

Fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Grammar  School  Principals,  Syracuse,  December 
27,  28.  29. 

Holiday  conference  of  the  Associated  Aca- 
demic Principals,  Syracuse,  December  28,  29,  30. 

Meeting  of  Department  of  Superintendence, 
February,  1898. 

Thirty-sixth  University  Convocation,  Albany, 
June.  1898. 

Fifty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers* Association,  Rochester,  July,  1898. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  of  the  United  States,  July,  1898. 

Uniform  Examinations  for  Commissioners' 
Certificates. 

For  Second  and  Third  Grade  Certificates 
Only  —  September  24,  25. 


Regents'  Examinations. 
Law  and  Medical  —  September  28-30. 

Among  the  n€w  principals  in  this  State  are: 
Charles  A.  Hamilton,  at  Newark,  Wayne  county, 
N.  Y. 

Edwin  A.  Baker  is  at  Walworth,  Wayne 
county. 

Bion  E.  Hicks  is  at  Painted  Post,  Steuben 
county,  N.  Y. 

Leland  L.  Landers  is  at  Ballston,  Saratoga 
county. 

Allen  H.  Knapp  is  at  the  Union  School,  Can- 
ton, St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y. 

George  M.  Davison  is  at  Pulaski,  Oswego 
county,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Lillian  M.  Cox  is  teacher  of  music  in 
Middletown,  Orange  county,  N.  Y. 

Principal  Armstrong,  of  Friendship,  Orleans 
county,  N,  Y.,  is  to  be  superintendent. 

Charles  M.  Guldner  is  to  take  charge  of  the 
school  at  Bloomfield,  Ontario  county. 

W.  T.  Couper  is  at  Boonville,  N.  Y.,  this  year, 
and  Miss  Mary  Berrigan  has  the  training  class 
at  Tully,  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y. 

The  principal  at  Ives  Seminary  is  Erwin  H. 
Schuyler,  formerly  assistant  in  chemistry  at 
Syracuse  University. 

W.  C.  joslyn  goes  as  principal  to  the  Clinton 
Liberal  Institute,  succeeding  Mr.  Burbank,  who 
has  accepted  the  position  as  teacher  of  English 
in  the  Worcester  High  School. 
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Elmer  E.  French  is  to  have  charge  of  the 
Delaware  Literary  Institute  as  principal. 

The  three  commissioners  of  Erie  county  are 
trying  to  form  a  county  teachers'  association,  to 
me^  in  Buffalo  at  least  once  a  year. 

Most  of  the  Erie  county  principals  have  been 
in  their  present  positions  for  many  years,  a  fact 
which  has  brought  unprecedented  success  to  the 
schools  of  that  county.  Most  of  the  recent 
changes  were  occasioned  by  the  calling  of  county 
principals  to  take  charge  of  city  schools. 

Prof.  Fred.  H.  Gressman  has  gone  to  the  pre- 
paratory grades  of  the  Hamburg  Union  School. 

Frank  W.  Mathewson  is  the  new  principal  of 
the  Blasdell  school. 

Eden  Center  claims  to  have  one  of  the  best 
appointed,  most  sanitary  and  convenient  school- 
houses  in  Western  New  York.  Its  total  cost  has 
been  nearly  $10,000.  It  has  been  constructed 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Commissioner 
James  F.  Ryther. 

Miss  Frances  Stevens,  late  preceptress  of  the 
Hamburg  Union  School,  becomes  a  critic  in  the 
Buffalo  Normal  School. 

Lowville  Academy  began  its  ninetieth  year  on 
August  31  St.  The  following  colleges  are  repre- 
sented on  the  faculty  list:  Syracuse  University, 
Cornell,  Union,  Wellesley,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Denon 
College  of  Oratory,  and  the  State  Normal  Col- 
lege of  Albany.  Principal  W.  H.  Perry  reports 
a  training  class  of  seventeen  members. 

Supt.  Hoxie  (Union,  '93)  will  be  assisted  in  the 
management  of  the  Penn  Van  Academy  by  Prin- 
cipal Frank  Chamberlain  McMaster  (Hamilton, 
*93).  Miss  Laura  F.  Smith  (Vassar,  '93)  has 
charge  of  the  teachers*  training  class. 

The  Penn  Yan  public  schools  have  had  a  new 
course  of  study  formulated,  bringing  the  work  of 
Henry  White  Callahan  down  to  date.  Miss  Bcr- 
nice  Rockwell,  of  Horseheads,  will  be  principal 
of  the  Liberty  street  school.  Five  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  training  class  were  elected  as  teachers 
in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Edward  Campbell  is  principal  at  Dresden, 
Miss  Minnie  Roberts  will  be  his  assistant. 

Miss  Stella  De  Rush  becomes  principal  at 
Benton  Centre. 

Miss  Van  Liew  and  Miss  Cushman  are  new 
teachers  in  the  Dundee  faculty. 

Keuka  Institute  has  secured  Mr.  Frank  Carney 
(Cornell,  '97).  Keuka  College  has  announced  the 
securing  of  an  endowment  fund  of  $151,000.  Rev. 
George  H.  Ball  is  ac^ain  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees. 

The  new  principal  at  Richville.  St.  Lawrence 
county,  is  A.  F.  Griffith.  Ph.  B..  class  of  '97,  St. 
Lawrence  University.  Leslie  Johnson  is  at  De 
Kalb  Junction.  Prof.  Johnson  was  recently  mar- 
ried to  Maud  U.  Perry,  primary  teacher  of  the 
Richville  Union  School.  Mrs.  Johnson  takes  the 
same  work  at  De  Kalb  Junction. 

Prof.  Harlow  Godard  has  the  principalship  at 
Rhinebeck.  N.  Y.,  and  Miss  Jennie  M.  Kelley 
that  at  Moira  Union  School. 

Prof.  John  D.  Stark,  formerly  at  Moira.  and 
Leonard  Reynolds,  of  Heuvelton.  N.  Y.,  will 
enter  college  this  fall.  John  W.  Blood.  Potsdam 
Normal.  '97,  locates  at  Nicholville:  Miss  Amy 
S.  Huggard,  Potsdam  Normal.  '97.  in  the  Morris- 
town  Union  School,  and  Miss  Annabell  Hul- 
burd.   of   Brasher    Falls,    in    the     Brasher   and 


Stockholm  Union  School.  Miss  Jessie  Stearns, 
St.  Lawrence,  '97,  goes  to  Malone  Academy  as 
teacher  of  Latin,  and  Principals  H.  P.  Baum, 
Brasher  and  Stockholm  Union  School,  and  W. 
C.  Davis,  Massena  Union  School  remain  at  in- 
creased salaries. 

School  Commissioner  E.  F.  McDonald  has 
moved  from  Norwood  to  Massena.  Besides 
supervisory  work,  he  now  has  an  interest  in  the 
Massena  Observer. 

Dennis  F.  Burke,  Potsdam  Normal,  '96,  has 
the  Lnion  School  at  Marcella,  N.  J. 

New  school  No.  11,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  opened  on 
Tuesday,  the  7th,  with  125  pupils  in  the  first, 
second  and  third  grades.  The  building,  which 
has  twelve  class-rooms,  is  the  finest  in  the  city. 
It  is  in  charge  of  Fred  Ruffhead,  Miss  Mosher 
and  Miss  Danaher  being  assistants.  New  pri- 
mary building  No.  i,  designed  to  relieve  Nos.  i 
and  8.  will  be  ready  for  use  about  the  ist  of 
November,  and  will  be  in  charge  of  R.  J.  Round, 
of  School  No.  I.  It  will  contain  eight  class- 
rooms. 

Eight  of  the  last  year's  teachers  resigned,  and 
four  teachers  have  a  year's  leave  of  absence. 
Most  of  the  vacancies  have  been  filled  by  grad- 
uates of  the  Elmira  training  class. 

Harrison  T.  Morrow,  formerly  principal  of  No. 
2  school,  has  assumed  his  duties  as  superintend- 
ent of  schools  at  Rome,  N.  Y.  A.  D.  Call  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Morrow. 

The  free  academy  has  the  largest  number 
registered  in  its  history.  In  consequence,  an  ad- 
ditional teacher,  Miss  May  Roberts,  of  Elmira, 
has  been  employed. 

The  Chautauqua  State  Teachers'  Summer 
Institute  was  larger  than  the  other  two  New 
York  State  summer  institutes  taken  together. 
Forty-eight  counties  and  twenty-four  cities  of  the 
State  sent  over  four  hundred  teachers.  The  ave- 
rage term  of  service  of  the  members  was  over 
seven  years  of  actual  teaching.  The  popularity 
of  the  Cornell  course  of  nature  study  showed  the 
wisdom  of  Prof.  Stout  in  introducing  this  course. 
Contrary  to  expectation,  the  number  of  those 
taking  courses  in  the  college  work  of  the  (Chau- 
tauqua Assembly  was  increased  by  the  institute. 
It  is  evident  also  that  the  institute  itself  is  larger 
because  of  Chautauqua's  well-earned  reputation 
as  an  educational  center. 

Principal  Taylor,  of  Westfield,  succeeds  at 
Jamestown  Principal  Thorpe,  who  goes  to  New 
York  city.  Preston  K.  Pattison  returns  to  West- 
field  after  an  absence  of  seven  years  as  principal 
at  Colorado  Springs,  Col.  Principal  Marshall, 
of  Brocton's  Union,  says  all  his  teachers  got 
married  except  one,  who  is  too  young.  Conse- 
quently but  one  all  resigned. 

In  June  five  of  the  eight  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Dunkirk  undertook  to  oust 
Supt.  J.  W.  Babcock,  who  has  been  superintend- 
ent over  fifteen  years.  The  fight  led  the  State 
department  to  serve  a  "  blanket  injunction  "  on 
the  board  restraining  them  from  performing  any 
acts  until  a  decision  could  be  rendered  on  the 
questions  in  dispute.  As  a  result  no  teachers 
were  engaged  when  the  time  came  for  the  schools 
to  open.  Supt.  Chas.  R.  Skinner  rendered  his 
decision  September  4,  sustaining  the  claims  and 
charges   of  the   minority.      His   decision   leaves 
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Supt.  J.  W.  Babcock  in  charge  and  removes  the 
five  members  opposed.  The  schools  opened  on 
September  8. 

Rumor  has  it  that  a  number  of  prominent  citi- 
zens have  raised  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  test- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  law  under  which 
the  Dunkirk  Board  of  Education  is  organized. 
Should  the  law  be  declared  unconstitutional,  the 
people  would  then  elect  all  the  members  of  the 
school  Board. 


twenty  anoointments  in  all,  four  of  which  have 
been  made  already.  The  salary  is  $1,000  per  year, 
with  an  increase  of  $200  after  two  years. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

Mayor  Strong  has  named  the  following  school 
inspectors  for  reappointment  and  new  appoint- 
ments: Charles  C.  Burlingame,  Mrs.  Chas.  Smith, 
of  No.  3f)6  Broome  street:  John  Reinhardt,  of 
No.  642  Sixth  avenue;  Dr.  P.  W.  Cremin,  of  No. 
848  Lexington  avenue:  Michael  O'Donnell,  of 
No.  440  West  Forty-second  street;  Mrs.  Andrew 
H.  Kellogg,  of  No.  350  West  Twenty-ninth 
street:  James  B.  Reynolds,  of  No.  26  Delancey 
street,  who  is  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Citizens'  Union,  and  Martin  S. 
Addoms,  of  No.  93  East  Fifty-sixth  street. 

Andrew  W.  Edson,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  was 
recently  elected  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  in  New  York  city,  in  the  place  of  A.  B. 
Poland.  Mr.  Edson  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth, 
has  served  in  Attleboro  and  in  Jersey  City,  and 
has  a  wide  reputation  as  a  lecturer  on  educational 
topics. 

The  New  York  School  Board  asked  the  city 
for  $30,000  to  take  the  biennial  census  this  fall, 
and  was  given  but  $3,000.  The  board  wishes  to 
employ  the  police  on  this  work.  In  some  locali- 
ties the  citizens  will  never  answer  questions  un- 
less they  are  awed  by  the  bluecoats. 

The  New  York  board  has  approved  the  consol- 
idation of  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  Nos. 
8.  9,  29,  31  and  7i»  by  which  $10,000  are  saved  in 
salaries. 

The  bricks  from  Grant's  old  tomb,  given  to  the 
schools  of  New  York  by  Mayor  Strong,  are  to 
be  distributed  soon  to  each  school  as  a  memorial 
of  the  great  General. 

Albert  Shiels  has  been  elected  principal  of 
Evening  School  No.  7.  in  New  York. 

Richmond  Hill.  L.  I.,  has  voted  favorably  on 
the  proposition  to  issue  $75,000  of  additional 
school  bonds. 

The  examinations  for  the  University  of  New 
York  will  be  held  on  September  27,  for  law  stu- 
dents in  the  university  building  on  Washington 
square;  for  collegiate  applicants  at  the  new  build- 
ings on  University  Heights. 

The  Brooklyn  School  Board  is  endeavoring  to 
secure  the  services  of  Dr.  C.  H.  J.  Douglass,  now 
head  of  the  English  department  of  the  New  York 
High  School,  in  the  Boys'  High  School  in 
Brooklyn. 

There  is  a  great  excess  in  number  of  applicants 
over  seats  for  the  first  year  class  in  the  New 
York  High  Schools  newly  opened  this  month. 
The  higher  grades  are,  of  course,  far  from 
crowded  so  far. 

On  September  8  the  New  York  School  Board 
examined  thirty  applicants  for  the  position  of 
inspector  of  manual  training.  This  is  a  new 
position    in   New   York   schools   and    there   are 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  NEWS. 

Supt.  Skinner  has  issued  a  circular  to  city  and 
village  superintendents  relative  to  the  biennial 
school  census,  which  he  orders  to  be  taken  dur- 
ing the  month  of  October.  The  necessary  books 
will  be  sent  to  superintendents,  express  paid,  for 
30  cents  per  book,  each  book  containing  space 
for  1,200  names.  Under  rulings  of  the  State  De- 
partment, the  census  must  be  taken  in  all  cities 
and  also  in  all  incorporated  villages  of  upwards 
of  10.000  inhabitants,  and  villages  claiming  10,000 
population  will  have  their  claims  taken  under 
consideration.  The  appointment  of  enumerators 
is  made  by  the  department,  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber should  be  allowed  by  each  city  and  village 
to  insure  the  completion  of  the  work  by  October 
31.  Districts  muiJt  be  assigned  to  enumerators 
by  wards,  so  that  summaries  can  be  made  of  the 
work  by  wards.  Enumerators  must  be  paid  $3 
per  day  of  eight  hours.  The  expense  of  the  cen- 
sus will  be  a  charge  against  the  villages  and 
cities.  Copies  of  the  compilation  of  the  census 
must  be  returned  to  the  State  Department  on 
blanks  furnished,  as  soon  as  the  work  is  finished. 

A  special  normal  school  entrance  examination, 
appointed  by  the  State  Department,  to  relieve 
those  candidates  for  admission  to  normal  schools 
who  failed  to  obtain  the  required  standing  in  the 
regular  June  and  August  examinations,  was  held 
on  September  8th  at  each  of  the  State  normal 
schools  in  the  State.  The  special  examination  of 
September  8th  was  attended  by  346  candidates; 
that  of  June  by  237  candidates,  and  the  August  by 
375  candidates.  A  large  number  of  candidates 
are  admitted  on  Regents'  diplomas,  first  and 
second  grade  uniform  certificates,  and  on  com- 
pleting a  high  school  course  of  study  approved 
by  the  department  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  1031  of  the  Laws  of  1895. 

The  August  second  and  third  grade  examina- 
tion papers  were  passed  upon  at  the  department 
and  all  reports  thereof  transmitted  to  commis- 
sioners within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the 
examination.  Four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  candidates  attended  the  August 
second  and  third  grade  examinations,  and  30,000 
papers  were  submitted  by  candidates  in  this  ex- 
amination. One  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  candidates  attended  the  August  first  grade 
examination,  and  12,000  papers  were  submitted 
therein.  The  total  number  of  papers  submitted 
in  the  August  uniform  examinations  for  certifi- 
cates and  for  admission  to  normal  schools  was 
46.000. 

The  revised  uniform  regulations  of  August  ist 
make  an  important  change  in  the  schedule  of  ex- 
aminations for  1898.  During  that  year  but  five 
examinations  will  be  held. 

The  April  examination  will  be  omitted  and  the 
June  examination  placed  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  object  of  this  change  is  to  give  the  examina- 
tion force  more  time  in  which  to  pass  upon 
papers,  and  to  enable  the  department  to  trans- 
mit reports  of  each  examination  to  all  commis- 
sioners before  the  succeeding  examination  oc- 
curs. 
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Uniform  Examinations. 

August  1 2th,  ijth,  iSgy, 

Questions  for  Second  and  Third  Grade 

Certificates. 

arithmetic 

Each  of  the  questions  has  xo  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  Write  the  symbols  of  (a)  ratio;  (6)  per  cent; 

(c)  evolution;  ((/)  involution;  \e)  decimals. 

2.  Reduce  17  gal.  2  qt.,  liquid  measure,  to  frac- 

tion of  a  barrel. 

3.  A  cycling  party  rode  75J4  miles  at  the  aver- 

age rate  of  10^  miles  per  hour.  If  they 
started  at  9=55  a.  m.,  at  what  hour  did  they 
complete  the  trip? 

4.  The   entire   number  of  horse-power   of  ma- 

chinery driven  by  steam  or  water,  in  the 
State  of  New  York  is  estimated  at  450,000, 
and  the  horse-power  to  be  generated  by 
the  works  under  construction  at  Niagara 
Falls  is  estimated  at  500,000.  What  per 
cent  will  these  words  add  to  the  present 
power? 

5.  The  proceeds  of  a  3  months  note  discounted 

at  bank  in  this  State  the  day  it  was  made, 
at  (  %  ner  annum,  were  $177.30.  Find  the 
face  of  the  note.  • 

6.  Find  the  cost  of  40  shares  of  Union  Pacific 

R.  R.  stock  at  7M.  brokerage  M  % 
^    16^  :  5      i 

7.  Reduce  the  couplet  -  1.75  :  9J  f    to  a  simple 

(      52:3.2) 
couplet  in  its  lowest  terms. 

8.  If   a   grain    of   gold    is   beaten    out    into   54 

square  inches  of  leaf,  what  weight  of  gold 
will  be  required  to  cover  a  cube  ij^  feet 
on  each  edge? 

9.  Separate  the  number  6,765,201  into  four  equal 

factors. 
10.  Find  the  present  worth  of  a  debt  of  $301.60 
due    8    mo.'  21    da.    hence,    money    being 
worth  6^  per  annum. 

GEOGRAPHY 

1.  What  causes  determine  the  width  of  the  Tor- 

rid Zone? 

2.  Compare    the   climate   of    southern    Alaska 

with  that  of  Labrador.  Give  reasons  for 
the  answer. 

3.  Egypt  is  almost  rainless,  yet  in  the  valley  of 

the  Nile  it  is  one  of  the  most  productive 
districts  in  the  world.     Explain. 

4.  In  what  country  and  on  or  near  what  water 

is  each  of  the  following  cities:  (o)  Vienna; 
(&)  Athens;  (f)  Madras;  {f)  Montevideo? 

5.  Locate  the  following  and  state  for  what  each 

is  noted:  (o)  Mt.  Etna;  (6)  the  Sea  of 
Galilee;  (c)  Richmond. 

6.  What    river   on   the   boundary   between    (a) 

Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey;  (6)  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire;  (c)  Europe 
and  Asia;  (d)  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico? 

7.  Mention  an  important  possession  of  Holland 

in  (a)  the  West  Indies;  (6)  the  East 
Indies. 

8.  Describe    (giving    source,    course,   and  the 

body  of  water  to  which  it  is  tributarjO  the 
Mohawk  river,  and  mention  an  important 
historical  event  associated  with  it. 


9.  Mention  a  natural  cause  that  has  contributed 

to   the  growth   of  each   of  the   following 
cities:   (a)  Baltimore;   (6)  San  Francisco; 
(c)  Rochester;  (d)  Syracuse. 
10.  Mention  an  important  export  of  (a)  the  Ber- 
muda Islands;  (&)  Trinidad;  (c)  Jamaica. 

GRAMMAR 

1  Every    productive    occupation    which    adds 

2  anything  to  the  capital  of  mankind,  if  followed 

3  assiduously  with  a  desire  to  understand  cvery- 

4  thing  connected  with  it,  is  an  ascending  stair, 

5  whose    summit    is    nowhere,    and    from    the 

6  ascending    steps    of    which    the    horizon    of 

7  knowledge  perpetually  enlarges. 

8  James  Anthony  Froude. 
The    first    six    questions    refer   to    the    above 

selection. 

In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity 
in  answer  papers,  it  is  recommended  that  candi- 
dates observe  the  following  suggestions: 

z.  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate  clauses 
include  (/»)  subject  clauses ;  (b)  objective  clauses :  {c)  adjec- 
tive clauses :  (d)  adverbial  clauses. 

a.  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject 
and  unmodified  predicate- 

3.  In  giving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  parts  of  speech  to 
which  they  belong.  In  like  manner  state  the  character  of  modi- 
fying phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adverbial,  etc. 

4.  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  clashed  as  a  modifier  of 
that  verb. 

5.  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order: 
Class,  person,  number,  gender,  case.  Give  the  reason  for  case. 
In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  sUte  the  agreement  with  Its 
antecedent. 

6.  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the 
case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

7.  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  transitive  and  in- 
transitive. A  transitive  verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  pas- 
sive voice. 

8.  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order:  Principal 
parts,  regular  or  irregular,  transitive  or  intransitive,  voice,  mode, 
tense,  person,  number,  agreement ;  give  the  special  use  of  an 
infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  Classify  according  to   note   i   the   following 

clauses:  (a)  Occupation  is  stair  (lines  1-4); 
(b)  which  adds  (line  i);  (c)  if  followed 
(line  2). 

2.  Give  (a)  four  modifiers  of  stair  (line  4);  (P) 

two  modifiers  of  enlarges  (line  7); 

3.  Select  (a)  a  participle;  (b)  an  infinitive;  and 

state  what  each  modifies. 

4.  Give   syntax  of   (a)  occupation   (line   i);    (b) 

stair  (line  4) ;  (c)  horizon  (line  6). 
4.  Parse  which  (line  6). 

6.  Parse  and  (line  5);  ascending  (line  6). 

7.  Decline  (o)  who,  and  (b)  which. 

8.  Give  an  example  of  (a)  regular;  (b)  irregular 

comparison  of  adjectives. 

9.  Conjugate  the  past  perfect  tense  of  the  verb 

sit  in  the  indicative  mode. 

10.  Give  an  example  of  a  clause  used  as  (a)  sub- 

ject of  a  finite  verb;  (b)  object  of  a  transi- 
tive verb. 

AMERICAN    HISTORY 
Bach  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  What  special   act  of  discovery   or  conquest 

was  achieved  by  each  of  the  following: 
Pizarro,  Menendez,  Cortez,  Balboa.  An- 
swer three  only. 

2.  The  governors  of  New  York  may  be  classi- 

fied   as.    Dutch,    English,   and    American. 
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Mention  a  governor  of  each  class.  (Gov- 
ernors since  i860  not  to  be  considered.) 

3.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  French  and  In- 

dian war? 

4.  Name    (a)   three    leading    English    generals 

and  (b)  three  American  generals  (besides 
Washington),  of  the  Revolution. 

5.  What  was  notable  about  the  inauguration  of 

Jefferson  as  to  (o)  the  city  in  which  it  took 
place,  (b)  the  character  of  the  ceremonies? 

6.  Give  a  short  account  of  Scott's  invasion  of 

Mexico,  noting  (a)  the  point  of  entrance, 
(b)  the  general  direction  of  march,  (c)  his 
objective  point,  (d)  the  result  of  the  expe- 
dition on  the  course  of  the  war. 

7.  Of  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  admit- 

ted to  the  union  previous  to  the  civil  war, 
name  (a)  two  slave  States,  (6)  two  free 
States,  (c)  Name  a  territory,  the  admis- 
sion of  which  with  or  without  slavery  was 
still  pending. 

8.  (o)  What  was  one  of  the  leading  principles 

or  legislative  acts  of  the  Whig  party?  (6) 
Mention  a  president  or  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  that,  party. 

g.  (a)  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  draft- 
ing in  connection  with  the  aflfairs  of  war. 
(b)  At  what  period  in  the  civil  war  was 
the  draft  resorted  to? 

10.  Classify  as  statesmen,  inventor,  or  man  of 
letters,  each  of  the  following:  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Thomas  Edison,  William 
M.  Evarts,  Edgar  A.  Poe,  Charles  Sum- 
ner. 


CURRENT  TOPICS 

Of  the  following;:  questions,  the  candidates  will  answer 
eight,  to  each  of  which  ia%  credits  are  assigned. 

1.  (a)  State  briefly  the  conditions  of  the  peace 

treaty  agreed  upon  between  Greece  and 
Turkey,  (b)  What  influence  led  Turkey  to 
agrree  to  this  treaty? 

2.  (a)  In  what  part  of  this  country  has  business 

recently  been  disturbed  by  a  great  labor 
strike?  (b)  What  laborers  are  affected, 
and  what  was  the  cause  of  the  strike? 

3.  (o)  What  State  officer  will  be  elected  at  the 

general  election  of  this  State  in  November 
next?  (b)  What  State  officer  will  be 
chosen  by  the  legislature  of  this  State  at 
its  next  regular  session? 

4.  (a)  In  what  country  have  recent  discoveries 

of  gold  been  reported  to  have  been  found 
in  rich  deposits?  (b)  State  briefly  the  re- 
ports relating  to  these  discoveries. 

5.  (a)  What  island  has  it  been  proposed  to  an- 

nex to  this  country?  (b)  What  country 
has  objected  to  such  annexation? 

6.  What  condition  of  aflFairs  in  India  is  receiv- 

ing the  attention  of  civilized  nations? 

7.  (o)   What   United    States    senator    recently 

died,  and  what  State  did  he  represent?  (b) 
State  briefly  the  prominent  public  positions 
in  which  he  served. 

&  Describe  briefly  the  feat  recently  undertaken 
by  Professor  Andree. 

9.  What  question  of  dispute  have  this  country 
and   Great    Britain   agreed    to    refer   to   a 
commission  for  consideration? 
10.  Name   two   members    of   the    Lnited    States 


congress  who  took  a  prominent  part  in 
favor  of  the  tariff  bill  recently  passed,  and 
two  who  took  part  in  the  debate  in  oppo- 
sition to  such  bill. 


METHODS   AND   SCHOOL  ECONOMY 
Each  of  the  foUowin^r  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  Explain   a   method   of  teaching   division   of 

fractions. 

2.  The  number  of  decimal  places  in  a  product 

is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  decimal  places 
in  the  factors.  Describe  a  method  of 
teaching  this  fact. 

3.  "  If  t  of  a  yard  of  cloth  costs  21  cents,  what 

is  the  price  per  yard?"  Give  a  method 
of  teaching  the  analysis  of  the  above  ex- 
ample. 

4.  State  two  special  objects  to  be  attained  in 

teaching  mental  arithmetic. 

5.  Distinguish  between  the  synthetic  and  ana- 

lytic methods  of  teaching  geography. 

6.  (o)  What  should  be  the  average  temperature 

of  the  school-room?  (b)  About  how  many 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  should  there  be  to 
each  pupil? 

7.  As  soon  as  pupils  have  mastered  the  rudi- 

ments of  reading,  what  is  the  chief  purpose 
of  teaching  reading? 

8.  Name  three  books  of  general  literature  suit- 

able for  reading  to  pupils  of  primary 
grade. 

9.  Name  two  methods  commonly  employed  in 

teaching  beginners  to  read,  and  state  the 
special  advantages  of  each. 
10.  (a)  Illustrate  by  a  single  sentence  the  need 
of  pronouns,  both  personal  and  relative. 
(&)  In  what  order  should  the  following 
parts  of  speech  be  taught:  preposition, 
pronoun,  participle,  noun,  verb? 


CIVIL   GOVERNMENT 
Each  of  the  followini;:  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  Mention  three  important  powers  of  the  Gov- 

ernor of  this  State. 

2.  What  is  the  occasion  for  a  written  constitu- 

tion? 

3.  Name  four  leading  departments  common  to 

city  governments. 

4.  Some  of  the  work  of  the  legislature  in  this 

State  is  done  by  committees.    What  is  the 
purpose  of  this? 

5.  (a)   What  is   a   writ   of  habeas  cor  pus  f     (b) 

What  does  the  national  Constitution  de- 
clare in  regard  to  this  writ? 

6.  (a)  What  is  meant    by    an    accessory  to  a 

crime?    (b)  In  general  how  is  an  accessory 
to  a  crime  punished? 

7.  (a)  Who  are  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  or- 

ganization   of   the    senate    and   assembly? 
(b)  How  is  the  validity  of  the  election  of 
•    members  of  the  legislature  decided? 

8.  State  five  restrictions  placed  upon  congress 

by  the  Constitution. 

9.  (a)  State  the  constitutional  qualifications  of 

members     of    the    senate   of   the   United 
States,     (b)  What  is  their  salary? 
10.  (a)  What  is  a  capital  offense?    (6)  State  two 
rights  which  the  Constitution  guarantees 
to  accused  persons. 
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SCHOOL   LAW 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  lo  credits  assigned  to  It. 

1.  What  is  the  term  of  office  of  the  State  Super- 

intendent of  Public  Instruction? 

2.  What  authority  fixes  the  methods  of  disci- 

pline in  common  schools? 

3.  Under  what  conditions  is  a  common  school 

district  entitled  to  share  in  the  State 
librai-y  money? 

4.  What  officer  is  required  by  law  to  provide  a 

janitor  for  the  school  premises? 

5.  Who    fixes    the    amount    of    the    collector's 

bond,  and  with  what  officer  is  the  bond 
filed? 

6.  Describe  the  manner  of  balloting  for  school 

district  officers. 

7.  How  may  vacancies  in  the  office  of  collector 

or  clerk  be  filled? 

8.  What  are  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory 

education  law  for  the  attendance  of  pupils 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen? 

9.  At  what  election  and  for  how  long  a  term 

are  school  commissioners  elected? 
10.  In   common  school    districts  which   has   no 
treasurer,  what  officer  has  the  custody  of 
the  district  money? 

COMPOSITION 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects: 

1.  Summer  Schools. 

2.  The    Physical    Geography    of    This 

County. 

3.  A  Visit  to  the  Capitol  at  Albany  (or 

to  any  other  public  building). 
Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  com- 
position with  particular  reference  to  three  points: 

1.  The  matter,  i.  e.,  the  thought  expressed. 

2.  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language 

used. 

3.  The  orthography,   punctuation,   division   into 

paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general  ap- 
pearance. 

PHYSrOLOdV   AND   HYGIENE 
Bach  of  the  foDowing  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  Mention  the  two  classes  of  movable  joints 

represented  at  the  extremities  of  the  femur. 

2.  Compare  a  child  with  an  aged  person  with 

reference  to  (a)  average  temperature  of 
body:  (b)  rapidity  of  pulse;  (c)  rate  of 
respiration. 

3.  What  is  the  function  of  (a)  the  cilia  in  the 

air  passage  of  the  lungs;  (b)  the  villi  in  the 
lining  of  the  intestines. 

4.  The    red    corpuscles    are    called    "  carriers." 

What  do  they  carry  (a)  before  they  pass 
through  the  capillaries  of  the  larger  cir- 
culation: (b)  after? 

5.  State  how  it  is  possible  for  the  physician  to 

determine  (a)  the  strength:  (b)  the  rapid- 
ity: and  (c)  the  regularity  of  the  heart's 
action. 

6.  Mention  a  poisonous  substance  excreted  by 

(a)  the  kidneys:  (b)  the  lungs. 

7.  Why  is  shallow  breathing  conducive  to  weak 

lungs? 

8.  Why  should  a  person  in  poor  health  refrain 

from  taking  a  cold  bath  when  overheated? 


9.  Mention  (a)  three  processes  in  the  progress 
of  nutrition  performed  by  means  of  invol- 
untary muscles;  (b)  one  by  voluntary  mus- 
cles. 
10.  Athletes  in  training  are  generally  required  to 
refrain  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages.   Explain. 

READING 

To  be  supplied  by  the  commissioner. 


Answers. 
Second  and  Third  Grade  Examinatio.ns. 

Grammar. 

I.  Occupation  is  stair,  principal  clause.  Which 
adds,  subordinate  adjective  clause.  If  followed, 
subordinate  adverbial. 

II.  Four  modifiers  of  stair:  An,  article;  ascend- 
ing, participial  adjective;  summit  is,  adjective 
clause:  horizon  enlarges,  adjective  clause.  Two 
modifiers  of  enlarges:  perpetually,  adverb;  from 
steps,  adverbial  phrase. 

III.  Participles:  (o)  Connected,  modifies  every- 
thing: (b)  ascending,  modifies  stair;  (c)  ascend- 
ing, modifies  steps.  Infinitive:  To  understand, 
modifies  desire. 

IV.  Occupation,  nominative  case,  subject  of  is. 
Stair,  nominative,  attribute  of  is.  Horizon,  nomi- 
native, subject  of  enlarges. 

V.  Which  is  a  relative  pronoun,  third  person, 
singular  number,  neuter  gender,  objective  case, 
governed  by  preposition  of.  It  agrees  with  its 
antecedent,  stair,  in  person,  number  and  gender. 

VI.  And  is  a  co-ordinate  conjunction  connect- 
ing the  clauses  summit  is  and  horison  enlarges. 
Ascending  is  an  active  present  participle  from  the 
verb  ascend,  and  is  used  adjectively  to  modify 
steps, 

VII. 

Sing,  and  Plu.  Sing,  and  Flu. 

Nom.        who  which 

Poss.      whose  (whose) 

Obj.        whom  which 

VIII.  Regular  comparison  of  adjectives: 
Positive,             bright,  beautiful ; 
Comparative,     brighter,  more  beautiful; 
Superlative,        brightest,  most  beautiful. 

Irregular:  Positive,  good;  comparative,  better; 
superlative,  best. 

IX.  Sit  —  past  perfect  tense: 

Sing.  Plu. 

1.  I  had  sat.  We  had  sat. 

2.  Thou  hadst  or 

You  had  sat.  You  had  sat. 

3.  He  had  sat.  They  had  sat. 

X.  Clause,  subject  of  finite  verb:  That  you  arc 
here  is  not  surprising.  Clause,  object  of  transi- 
tive verb:  "  I  knew  that  this  was  life." 

(In  answering  the  eighth  and  tenth  questions 
it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  many  other  correct 
illustrations  could  be  given.) 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

I.  Three  years. 

II.  The  trustee  or  trustees,  or  board  of  educa- 
tion, yet  often  delegated  to  the  teachers. 
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III.  When  a  district  shall  have  complied  with 
the  orders  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  shall  have  raised  by  tax  or  other- 
wise not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $10  for 
library  purposes,  the  State  will  duplicate  that 
amount  to  district. 

IV.  The  trustee,  trustees,  or  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

V.  The  district  meeting.  If  not  done  there, 
the  trustee  or  trustees.  Filed  in  town  clerk's 
office. 

VI.  A  chairman  is  elected,  a  clerk  and  tellers 
appointed  or  elected,  and  a  ballot-box  prepared. 
Slips  of  paper  are  passed  to  the  qualified  voters, 
who  write  on  them  the  name  of  the  persons  they 
choose,  with  the  title  of  the  office  to  be  filled,  and 
then  deposit  them  in  the  ballot-box.  The  clerk 
records  the  names,  the  tellers  count  the  vote  and 
give  result  to  the  chairman,  who  announces  the 
same  to  the  meeting.  A  majority  vote  is  re- 
quired in  each  case. 

VII.  The  trustee  or  trustees  may  appoint  a 
qualified  person  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  or 
may  call  a  special  meeting  for  the  purpose. 

VIII.  They  must  be  in  school  on  each  day 
from  October  ist  to  June  ist.  unless  regularly 
employed  in  some  useful  occupation. 

IX.  At  the  general  election  in  November,  for 
three  years, 

X.  The  district  collector. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  Inclination  and  unvarying  direction  of  the 
earth's  axis,  with  its  revolution  about  the  sun. 

II.  The  climate  of  Southern  Alaska  is  modified 
by  the  Japan  current,  rendering  it  much  milder 
than  Labrador,  though  farther  north. 

III.  Annual  overflow  of  the  Nile. 

IV.  (a)  Austria,  on  the  Danube,  (b)  Greece, 
MgcsLU  Sea.  (c)  India,  Bay  of  Bengal,  (d)  Uru- 
guay, mouth  of  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

V.  (a)  Active  volcano,  Sicily.  (6)  Palestine, 
Asiatic  Turkey,  noted  in  Bible  history,  (c)  East- 
ern Virginia,  capital  Southern  Confederacy. 

VI.  Delaware.  Connecticut,  Ural,  Rio  Grande. 

VII.  (a)  Curacoa.    (b)  Java. 

VIII.  (a)  Rises  in  northern  central  New  York, 
flow^s  southeast  into  Hudson.  (6)  Burning  of 
Schenectady,  1690. 

IX.  (a)  Commands  commerce  of  Chesapeake 
Bay.  (b)  Chief  seaport  of  Pacific  coast.  (c) 
Water  power  of  Genesee  Falls,  (d)  Extensive 
salt  works. 

X.  (a)  Garden  vegetables,  (b)  Asphalt,  (c) 
Rum. 

CIVIL   GOVERNMENT. 

1.  The  Governor  shall  be  commander-in-chief 
of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  State;  he 
shall  have  power  to  convene  the  Legislature,  or 
the  Senate  only,  on  extraordinary  occasions;  he 
shall  communicate  by  message  to  the  Legislature. 
Other  answers  accepted. 

2.  In  order  that  we  may  have  stable  funda- 
mental law  which  cannot  be  changed  at  the 
caprice  of  legislatures  or  executives. 

3.  Health,  police,  fire  and  education.  Other 
answers  accepted. 


4.  To  expedite  business. 

5.  (a)  A  writ  having  for  its  object  to  bring  a 
person  before  a  court  or  judge  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  with  the  view  to 
protect  the  right  to  personal  liberty,  (b)  It  shall 
not  be  suspended  unless,  when  in  cases  of  rebel- 
lion or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

6.  (a)  Uniting  in  or  contributing  to  a  crime, 
but  not  as  chief  actor.  (&)  The  punishment 
varies.  In  some  oflFenses  the  accessory  is  pun- 
ished the  same  as  the  principal,  while  in  other 
offenses  he  receives  a  lighter  punishment. 

7.  (a)  The  members  thereof,  (b)  Each  house 
shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members. 

8.  See  Constitution  of  United  States,  article 
II.,  section  9. 

9.  (a)  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall 
not  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years  and  been 
nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of 
that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen,  (b) 
$5,000. 

16.  (a)  One  punishable  by  death,  (b)  No  per- 
son shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to 
be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law.    Other  answers  accepted. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Ball  and  socket  and  lungs. 

2.  (a)  Child's  temperature  is  higher,  (6)  pulse 
more  rapid,  and  (c)  rate  of  respiration  higher. 

3.  (a)  The  cilia  catch  dust  and  other  fine  par- 
ticles drawn  in  with  the  breath,  (b)  The  villi 
absorb  nourishment  from  the  chyle. 

4.  (o)  Oxygen,    (b)  Carbon  dioxide. 

5.  (a)  By  the  force  of  the  pulse,  (b)  By  count- 
ing the  pulsations,  (c)  By  observing  whether 
the  pulsations  occur  at  regular  intervals  or  not. 

6.  (a)  Urea.    (6)  Carbon  dioxide. 

7.  Because  shallow  breathing  does  not  bring 
all  the  **  air  cells  "  of  the  lungs  into  exercise,  and 
by  disuse  these  cells  become  impaired. 

8.  The  circulation  is  not  vigorous  enough  to 
produce  a  prompt  reaction. 

9.  (a)  Chymification,  chylifaction  and  circula- 
tion,    (b)  Mastication. 

10.  Alcohol  weakens  the  vital  organs  and  in- 
terferes with  the  best  development  of  muscular 
strength. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  (a)  :'Ab)%',  (f)  V-  ;  (d)  ()•;  (e)  . 

2.  tbbl. 

3.  5:05  p.  M. 

4.  Ill  1-9  per  cent. 

5.  $180.00 

6.  $295.00. 

7.  77:8. 

8.  36  grs. 
9-  51. 

10.  $289.03. 
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UNITED   STATES   HISTORY 

T.  Pizarro,  conquered  Peru.  Menendcz, 
founded  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  1565.  Cortez. 
conquered  Mexico.  Balboa,  discovered  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  15 13. 

TJ.  Dutch,  Petrus  Stuyvesant.  English,  Sir 
Edmund  Andros.  American,  Horatio  Seymoui. 
Other  correct  answers  may  be  given. 

III.  Disputed  territory  west  of  Alleghany 
Mountains,  French  and  English  both  claiming 
forts  and  territory. 

IV.  English  —  Howe,  Comwallis,  Burgoyne. 
American  —  Gage,  Gates,  Warren.  Answers  will 
differ. 

V.  Inaugurated  at  Washington.  Cereipouies 
noted  by  their  simplicity  as  compared  with  previ- 
ous inaugurals.  He  was  the  first  President  inau- 
gurated in  the  city  of  Washington. 

VI.  General  Scott's  invasion  of  Mexico.  He 
attacked  Vera  Cruz  with  a  naval  force  March, 
1847.  He  proceeded  inland  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, his  objective  point  being  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico. His  capture  of  this  city  was  the  decisive 
point  in  the  war. 

VII.  Slave  States:  Texas,  Arkansas,  Missouri. 
Free  States:  California,  Iowa.  Pending:  Kansas, 
Nebraska. 

VIII.  The  Whig  party  advocated  a  protective 
tariff,  internal  improvements,  and  upheld  the 
national  bank.  Whig  Presidents  were  Harrison, 
Taylor,  Tyler  and  Fillmore.  Candidates  for  pres- 
idency: Scott,  Clay,  White. 

IX.  Drafting,  a  means  of  compulsory  enlist- 
ment in  the  army.  It  was  resorted  to  in  1863,  in 
the  Civil  War,  when  the  voluntary  enlistment  was 
inadequate. 

X.  Statesmen:  Evarts,  Sumner.  Inventor: 
Edison.    Men  of  letters:  Emerson,  Poe. 

CURRENT  TOPICS. 

1.  (a)  Greece  pays  Turkey  a  war  indemnity  of 
$20,000,000,  and  surrenders  Thessaly,  with  a 
slight  rectification  of  the  boundary.  Crete  is 
granted  autonomy,    (b)  The  Powers  of  Europe. 

2.  (a)  Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Alabama,  (b)  Soft  coal  miners;  wages; 
brought  on  by  the  De  Armitt  miners'  agreement, 
company  stores  and  machine-mined  coal. 

3.  (a)  Chief- just  ice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
(b)  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

4.  (a)  Alaska  or  Canada.  (&)  Very  rich  finds. 
Hardships  attend  the  working  of  the  mines. 

5.  (a)  Hawaii,     (b)  Japan. 

6.  Famine  and  bubonic  plague. 

7.  (a)  Isham  G.  Harris,  Tennessee,  or  Jos.  H. 
Earle,  of  South  Carolina.  (Harris  was  intended.) 
(b)  Had  been  member  of  Congress  before  the 
Civil  War.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was 
Governor  of  Tennessee.  Had  in  custody  the 
school  fund  of  the  State  to  the  amount  of 
$700,000,  which  he  saved.  After  the  war  went  to 
Mexico;  then  to  England.  When  his  political 
rights  were  restored,  returned  to  his  native  State 
and  served  it  as  United  States  Senator  until 
death. 

8.  Attempt  to  reach  the  north  pole  in  a  bal- 
loon.    Has  two  companions,   and  started  July 


nth  from  Spitzenburgh.  Has  taken  carrier  pig- 
eons to  convey  word  to  his  friends  of  his  where- 
abouts. 

9.  The  seal  fisheries  in  Behring  Sea. 

10.  Dingley,  Allison,  Aldrich,  in  favor,  and 
numerous  others.    Bailey,  Morgan,  Vest,  against 

METHODS  AND  SCHOOL   ECONOMY. 

I.  Change  the  fractions  to  equivalent  fractions 
having  a  common  denominator;  divide  the 
numerator  of  the  dividend  by  the  numerator  of 
the  divisor.  Or,  Invert  the  terms  of  the  divisor 
and  proceed  as  in  multiplication  of  fractions. 

11.  Give  the  decimals  their  denominators  and 
multiply  them  together.  Show  by  number  of 
ciphers  in  result  what  the  denomination  is,  and 
apply. 

III.  Since  three-fifths  of  a  yard  costs  21c.  one- 
fifth  will  cost  7c.,  and  five-fifths  will  cost  35c. 

IV.  Rapidity  and  accuracy.  Development  of 
reasoning  power,  memory  and  attention.  A  good 
preparation  for  future  mathematical  work,  etc. 

V.  The  synthetic  begins  with  the  near  sur- 
rounding and  reaches  out  to  the  entire  world, 
while  the  analytic  reverses  this  plan,  beginning 
with  the  geography  of  the  earth.  Synthetic  goes 
from  particulars  to  general,  and  analytic  from 
general  to  particulars. 

VI.  70"*  Far.  From  100  cu.  ft.  to  300  cu.  ft., 
according  to  facilities  for  ventilation. 

VII.  To  obtain  thought,  gain  a  love  for  good 
literature  (silent  reading).  To  gain  proper  ex- 
pression (oral  reading). 

VIII.  King  of  the  Golden  River,  i^sop's 
Fables,  Andersen's  Fairy  Stories,  Dickens' 
Child's  History  of  England,  Maria  Pratt's  His- 
tories, etc.,  etc. 

IX.  Word,  phonic,  sentence,  object,  etc.  In 
the  first  the  child  learns  words  as  wholes,  and 
uses  them  readily  in  sentences,  making  rapid 
progress  in  reading.  In  the  second  he  learns 
how  the  words  are  pronounced,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  key  to  the  pronunciation  of  new  words. 
In  the  sentence  method  it  is  claimed  that  the 
child  will  read  more' as  he  talks  than  with  either 
the  word  or  phonic  method. 

X.  He  who  runs  may  read.  Noun,  verb,  pro- 
noun, preposition,  participle;  yet  authors  dis- 
agree as  to  order. 


AMBITION. 


Because  I  built  my  nest  so  high. 

Must  I  despair 
If  a  fierce  wind,  with  bitter  cry. 
Passes  the  lower  branches  by, 

And  mine  makes  bare? 

Because  I  hung  it,  in  my  pride. 

So  near  the  skies. 
Higher  than  other  nests  abide. 
Must  I  lament  if  far  and  wide 

It  scattered  lies? 

I  shall  but  build,  and  build  my  best, 

Till,  safely  won, 
I  hang  aloft  my  new-made  nest 
High  as  of  old,  and  see  it  rest. 

—  Popular  Educator. 
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REGENTS'  DEPARTMENTS. 

Examination  Department. 

THE  last  report  shows  that  only  about  9,000 
answer  papers  were  written  at  other  than 
academic  examinations,  as  compared  with  396,760 
submitted  by  academic  students  and  23,080  by 
law,  medical,  dental,  veterinary  and  Chautauqua 
students. 

Academic  Examinations.  —  In  June,  1897,  a  list 
was  made  of  the  schools  of  whose  claimed  answer 
papers  at  least  90  per  cent,  were  allowed  in  1896. 
This  list  included  172  schools  claiming  123,987 
answer  papers,  of  which  115,373,  or  93  per  cent., 
were  accepted. 

The  last  report  of  the  director  of  examinations 
contains  the  following  with  reference  to  the  sys- 
tem of  alternative  questions: 

Though  the  system  of  alternative  questions 
permits  a  high  degree  of  individuality  in  teach- 
ing, it  does  not  result  in  any  way  in  a  lowering 
of  the  standard  for  Regents'  credentials.  This  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  academic  examinations.  The 
largest  number  of  papers  rejected  by  the  Univer- 
sity in  any  one  year  under  the  old  system  was 
20,647  in  1892.  Alternative  questions  were  intro- 
duced in  1894,  and  from  that  date  the  number  of 
papers  claimed  by  the  schools  and  rejected  by 
the  University  has  steadily  increased  each  year: 
26,786  in  1894,  28.701  in  1895,  and  32,196  in  1896. 
The  per  cent,  of  papers  claimed  that  have  been 
allowed  by  the  University  shows  remarkable  uni- 
formity under  both  systems  in  the  work  of  teach- 
ers and  of  University  examiners:  88  per  cent,  in 
1892,  89  per  cent,  in  1893,  1894,  1895,  and  87  per 
cent,  in  1896.  The  per  cent,  of  papers  allowed  by 
the  University  to  total  number  written  shows  a 
corresponding  degree  of  uniformity  of  school 
work  under  both  systems:  56  per  cent,  in  1892, 
55  per  cent,  in  1893,  59  per  cent,  in  1894,  59  per 
cent,  in  1895,  and  56  per  cent,  in  1896.  These 
figures  are  surprising  when  we  consider  the 
steady  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  tests. 

The  comparative  statement  of  criticisms  of  aca- 
demic question  papers  for  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896 
and  1897  gives  the  following  general  result: 
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Medical  Examinations.  —  During  the  years  in 
which  the  licensing  examinations  have  been  held, 
the  results  have  been  as  follows: 
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So  large  a  per  cent,  of  rejections  is  astonishing 
when  we  consider  that  admission  to  the  licensing 
examination  presupposes  the  preliminary  educa- 
tion required  by  statute  and  graduation  with  the 
degree  of  bachelor  or  doctor  of  medicine  from  a 
registered  medical  school. 

The  clause  in  the  law  permitting  the  indorse- 
ment of  licenses  from  other  State  examining 
boards  is  still  inoperative,  as  no  other  State 
board  meets  in  all  respects  the  New  York  re- 
quirements. Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  have 
more  nearly  approximated  this  standard  than  any 
other  States,  but  in  neither  State  are  the  prelimi- 
nary requirements  on  the  same  plane  as  those 
exacted  by  the  New  York  statute.  Again, 
though  other  States  may  claim  a  higher  standard 
for  the  medical  examination,  an  analysis  of  the 
comparative  results  seems  to  indicate  that  this 
claim  is  without  foundation. 

Recognition  of  licenses  from  other  States 
would  be  very  desirable,  if  it  did  not  lead  to  a 
lowering  of  the  New  York  standard.  That  the 
standard  is  not  too  high  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
mg  from  the  1896  report  of  the  examination  de- 
partment : 

"  Since  1893  there  has  been  an  increase  of  490, 
or  of  nearly  15  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  medi- 
cal students  in  New  York  State.  In  1895  there 
were  22,887  medical  students  in  the  United 
States.  New  York  State,  therefore,  according  to 
these  figures,  has  nearly  17  per  cent,  of  all  the 
medical  students  in  the  United  States. 

"The  extraordinary  development  of  the  New 
York  medical  schools  is  shown  by  the  following 
comparative  table  for  the  past  four  years.  We 
see  that  in  1893  their  total  property  was 
$2,108,855.57,  while  in  1896  it  was  $4,562,836.05, 
an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent:  that  the 
receipts  in  1893  were  $262,129.10,  while  in  1896 
they  were  $499,146.55,  an  increase  of  more  than 
90  per  cent." 

To  admit  men  from  outside  the  State  on  lower 
terms  than  are  required  for  license  in  New  York 
would  be  to  discriminate  against  New  York 
schools.  The  following  plan,  therefore,  is  sug- 
gested as  the  only  safe  way  toward  the  recog- 
nition of  licenses  from  other  States: 

To  amend  the  New  York  law  by  giving  the 
Regents  power  on  unanimous  recommendation 
of  a  State  board  of  medical  examiners  to  indorse 
the  licenses  of  those  who  clearly  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  New  York  law.  For  example, 
if  a  graduate  of  a  registered  literary  college  or 
of  a  registered  high  school  has  received  a  medi- 
cal degree  from  a  registered  medical  school,  and 
subsequently  passed  a  licensing  examination  as 
severe  and  as  properly  supervised  as  that  re- 
quired in  New  York,  his  license  should  be  recog- 
nized in  New  York  unless  there  be  some  special 
cause  for  withholding  such  recognition.  To 
make  protection  sure,  the  law  should  authorize 
the  Regents  to  require  the  submission  of  profes- 
sional question  and  answer  papers,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  exami- 
nation had  been  properly  conducted. 

Dental  and  Veterinary  Examinations.  —  By  laws 
of  1897.  ch.  247,  dental  and  veterinary  students 
matriculated  before  January  i,  1896,  are  exempt 
from  the  preliminary  education  requirement  for 
admission  to  the  licensing  examination.  Com- 
paratively few  have  been  licensed  as  a  result  of 
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the  veterinary  examinations  as  matriculates  in  a 
New  York  State  veterinary  medical  school  who 
receive  the  veterinary  degree  from  a  registered 
veterinary  school  before  July  i,  1897,  are  exempt. 

Since  the  dental  licensing  law  took  effect  426 
candidates  have  been  examined,  of  whom  327,  or 
76.7  per  cent.,  were  successful. 

Under  the  veterinary  licensing  law  18  have 
been  examined,  of  whom  10,  or  55.5  per  cent., 
were  accepted. 

In  1896,  32  per  cent,  were  rejected  in  dentistry 
as  compared  with  22  per  cent,  in  medicine  and 
50  per  cent,  in  veterinary  medicine.  The  corre- 
sponding percentages  for  1897  are  18  in  dentistry, 
24  in  medicine  and  41.6  in  veterinary  medicine. 

C.  P.  A.  Examinations.  —  These  examinations 
were  held  December  15-16,  1896,  and  June  15-16, 
1897,  under  laws  of  New  York,  1896,  ch.  312. 

This  act  to  regulate  the  profession  of  public 
accountant  prohibits,  except  to  those  holding 
Regents'  certificates,  the  use  of  the  abbreviation 
C.  P.  A.,  or  any  other  words,  letters  or  figures 
to  indicate  that  the  person  using  the  same  is  a 
certified  public  accountant.  The  full  C.  P.  A. 
certificate  is  granted  only  to  those  at  least  25 
years  of  age  who  have  had  five  years'  satisfactory 
experience  in  the  study  or  practice  of  accounting. 
Candidates  having  the  required  preliminary  edu- 
cation and  passing  the  required  examinations, 
but  lacking  the  age  or  the  five  years*  experience 
required  for  the  full  C.  P.  A.  certificate,  may  be 
certified  as  junior  accountants  under  the  same 
conditions  as  to  residence  and  character. 

Library  Department. 

At  the  Regents'  meeting  of  June  28,  1897,  a 
charter  was  granted  for  a  library  at  Quogue, 
Long  Island,  and  a  provisional  charter  to  the 
Massena  Library  and  Reading-Room  Associa- 
tion. West  Winfield  Free  Library  having  accu- 
mulated books  and  library  property  to  the 
amount  of  $1,697,  its  provisional  charter  was 
made  absolute. 

Free  reading-rooms  have  been  opened  at  For- 
estport  and  Wadham's  Mills. 

The  Keene  Valley  Public  Library  has  received 
the  gift  of  a  beautiful  library  building  from  Miss 
Dunham,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  other  friends. 

The  Glen  Haven  Public  Library,  on  Skanc- 
ateles  Lake,  has  issued  an  attractive  paper.  The 
Echo,  containing,  among  a  variety  of  matter,  a 
drawing  and  plan  of  a  small  library  building, 
which  it  hopes  to  secure  by  gifts  from  friends. 

Eighty-five  dollars  was  contributed  by  summer 
visitors  to  the  public  library  in  Hunter,  in  the 
Catskills. 

One  hundred  dollars  was  given  by  visitors  to 
the  Lake  Placid  Public  Library. 

Extension  Department. 

Since  July  i,  1897,  53  libraries  have  been  lent, 
six  on  taxpayers'  applications,  eight  to  local  free 
libraries.  34  to  registered  study  clubs,  two  to 
Regents'  schools,  one  to  a  business  corporation 
for  use  by  the  employes,  one  to  a  vacation  club 
in  the  Adirondacks,  and  one  to  a  church  club  of 
men. 

A  young  people's  library  of  25  books.  No.  31, 
and  a  general  library  of  50  books,  No.  32,  have 
been  put  in  circulation  during  the  summer. 


The  report  of  the  public  libraries  division  for 
1896,  issued  as  "  Extension  Bulletin  20,"  has  beea 
recently  received  and  distributed. 


REGENTS'    EXAMINATIONS 

Chantauqoa  Examination. 
GERMAN  — First  Year 
1-2  Translate  into  English: 

EIN    TEURER    KOPF    UND    EIN    WOHLFEILER 

Als  der  letzte  Konig  von  Polen  noch  regierte^ 
entstand  gegen  ihn  eine  Emporung.  Einer  von 
den  Rebellen,  und  zwar  ein  polnischer  Fiirst^ 
vergafs  sich  so  sehr,  dafs  er  einen  Preis  von 
20,000  Gulden  auf  den  Kopf  des  Konigs  setzte. 
Ja,  er  war  frech  genug,  es  dem  Konig  selber  zvl 
schreiben.  entweder  um  ihn  zu  betriiben  oder  zu 
erschrecken.  Der  Konig  aber  schrieb  ihm  ganr 
kaltbliitig  zur  Antwort:  **  Euren  Brief  habe  ich 
empfangen  und  gelesen.  Es  hat  mir  Vergniigen 
gemacht,  dafs  mein  Kopf  bei  Euch  noch  etwas 
gilt;  denn  ich  kann  Euch  versichern,  fiir  den 
Eurigen  gab*  ich  keinen  roten  Heller."  —  Peter 
Hebel 

Polen  =  Poland,  Emporung  =  insurrection. 
Gulden  =  florin,  frech  =  impertinent,  betriiben  z=. 
harass,  gelten  =  worth 

3-4  Translate  into  English: 

KONIG  UND  KIND 

Konig  Friedrich  Wilhelm  der  Vierte  wurde 
einst  in  einem  schlesischcn  Dorfe  festlich 
empfangen.  Die  Schulkinder  mit  ihrem  Lehrer 
begriifsten  ihn,  und  ein  kleines  Madchen  sagte 
ihm  ein  Gedicht  her,  woruber  er  sich  innig 
freute.  "  Du  hast  deine  Sache  schon  gemacht,. 
mein  Kind!"  sagte  der  hohe,  freundliche  Herr. 
"  Nun  will  ich  dir  aber  auch  eine  Frage  vorlegen. 
Wohin  gehort  das?  "  fragte  er,  und  zeigte  dem 
Kinde  eine  Apfelsine.  "  In  das  Pflanzenreich," 
erwiderte  schiichtern  das  Madchen.  "  Wohin- 
nun  das?"  fragte  er  und  zeigte  auf  ein  Gold- 
stiJck.  "  Ins  Mineralreich,"  war  die  Antwort. 
"  Wohin  gehore  aber  ich  denn,  mein  Kind? " 
war  die  dritte  Frage.  Freundlich  blickte  das 
Kind  den  Konijg  an  und  sagte:  "Ins  Himmel- 
reich."  —  Da  glanzte  eine  Thrane  in  dem  Auge 
des  Konigs.  und  er  hob  das  Kind  empor  und 
kiifste  es.  —  Eylert 

schlesisch  =  Silesian,  hersagen  =  recite,  vor^ 
legen  =  propose  (ask),  Apfelsine  =  orange,  em- 
porheben  =  lift  up 

5-6  Translate  into  English: 

D.\S  DEUTSCHE  REICH 

Das  erste  deutsche  Reich  wird  oft  das  heilige 
romische  Reich  genannt.  Es  wurde  im  Jahre 
800  nach  Christi  Geburt  gegriindet.  Karl  der 
Grofse  war  der  erste  deutsche  Kaiser.  Er 
regierte  als  Konig  und  Kaiser  ruhmvoU  sieben- 
undvierzig  Jahre  lang.  Nach  seinem  Tode 
wurden  seine  Liinder  verteilt.  Viele  Familien 
folgten  einander  auf  dem  Kaiserthron.  Eine  der 
bekanntesten  ist  die  Familie  Hohenstaufen, 
Rudolf  von  Habsburg  ist  der  Griinder  der 
letzten  kaiserlichen  Familie  des  alten  deutschen 
Reiches.  Das  alte  deutsche  Reich  fiel  im  Jahre 
1806.    Das  neue  deutsche  Reich  wurde  im  Jahre- 
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1871  gegriindet.  Der  alte  Konig  von  Preufsen, 
Wilhelm  der  Erste,  wurde  zum  Kaiser  gewahlt 
wahrend  des  Krieges  zwischen  Deutschland  und 
Frankreich.  —  Van  Daell 

griinden  =  found,  ruhmvoll  =  gloriously,  he- 
kannt  =  well-known,   wdhlen  =  elect 

7  Translate  into  German:  (a)  Heidelberg  lies 
on  the  Neckar  near  the  Rhein,  (b)  Spring  will 
bring  back  what  winter  has  taken  away,  (c) 
Where  did  you  get  that  beautiful  flower?  (d) 
It  grew  in  my  father's  garden,  (e)  How  long 
have  you  been  studying  German? 

on  =  o«,  grow  =  wachsen 

8  Write  the  principal  parts  of  denken,  fallen, 
scheinen,  sollen,  steigen. 

9  Write  the  genitive  singular  and  the  nomi- 
native plural,  with  article,  of  Birke,  Bach.  Gras, 
Kraft,  Wipfel. 

10  Translate  the  following  into  German  and 
render  each  italicized  expression  by  a  modal 
auxiliary: 

(fl)  I  like  it,  (6)  You  are  allowed  to  go,  (c)  I 
ought  to  go,  (d)  Let  him  come,  {e)  Can  you  do 
it?  {f)  Will  you  bring  it?  {g)  Must  they  go?  (Jt) 
I  should  like  some  bread,  (0  He  could  come,  (;) 
They  wanted  to  see  us. 

11  Give  the  syntax  of  the  words  italized  in 
questions  1-2  and  3-4. 

12  Conjugate  (a)  the  imperfect  indicative  ac- 
tive of  heiraten,  (b)  the  present  subjunctive  active 
of  sehen. 

13  Write  original  German  sentences,  showing 
a  correct  use  of  doch,  gern,  noch,  schon,  auch. 

14  Translate  into  German:  (a)  German  poetry 
is  very  beautiful,  lb)  There  are  more  flowers  in 
spring  than  in  winter,  (c)  I  have  been  working 
the  whole  day,  (d)  It  is  10  minutes  to  11,  (e)  I 
have  not  received  any  letter. 

15  Write  from  memory  and  translate  10  con- 
secutive lines  of  any  German  poem. 


Answers  to  Regents'  Examination  Paper,  August, 
1897,  First  Year  German. 

1-2  While  the  last  king  of  Poland  was  still  in 
power,  there  arose  an  insurrection  against  him. 
One  of  the  rebels,  a  Polish  prince  beside,  forgot 
himself  so  far,  that  he  offered  a  price  of  20,000 
florins  for  the  head  of  the  king.  Indeed,  he  was 
bold  enough  to  inform  the  king  of  it;  either  to 
make  him  feel  sad,  or  to  frighten  him.  But  the 
king  unconcernedly  wrote  the  following  answer: 
I  have  received  and  read  your  letter.  That  my 
head  is  valued  so  high  by  you  gives  me  great 
pleasure,  for  I  can  assure  you  I  wculd  not  give 
a  copper  penny  for  yours.  —  Peter  Hebel. 

3-4 

KING    AND    CHILD. 

King  Frederick  William  (Friedrich  Wilhelm) 
IV  was  once  festively  received  in  a  Silesian  vil- 
lage. The  school  children,  with  their  teacher, 
greeted  him,  and  a  small  girl  recited  a  poem, 
which  pleased  him  very  much.  "  You  have  done 
it  nicely,  my  child,"  said  the  illustrious,  friendly 
gentleman.  "  But  now  I  will  put  a  question  to 
you.  Where  does  this  belong  to?"  he  asked, 
and  showed  an  orange  to  the  child.     "  In   the 


botanical  kingdom,"  timidly  replied  the  girl. 
"  Where,  now,  does  this  belong  to? "  and  he 
pointed  to  a  gold  coin.  "  In  the  mineral  king- 
dom," was  the  answer.  "  But,  then,  where  do 
I  belong  to,  my  child?  "  was  the  third  question. 
The  child  looked  kindly  at  the  king  and  said: 
"  Into  the  Heavenly  kingdom."  Then  a  tear 
glittered  in  the  eye  of  the  king,  he  lifted  the 
child  up  and  kissed  it.  —  Eylert. 
5-6 

THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

The  first  German  empire  is  often  called 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  It  was  founded  in  the 
year  800  after  Christ.  Charlemagne  (Charles  the 
Great)  was  the  first  German  emperor.  He  ruled 
with  honor  as  king  and  emperor  for  forty-seven 
years.  After  his  death  his  domains  were  divided. 
Many  different  families  followed  one  another  on 
the  emperor's  throne.  One  of  the  best  known  is 
the  dynasty  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  Rudolph  of 
Habsburg  is  the  founder  of  the  last  dynasty  of 
emperors  of  the  old  German  empire.  The  old 
German  empire  ended  in  1806.  The  new  Ger- 
man empire  was  founded  in  the  year  1871.  The 
old  king  of  Prussia,  William  (Wilhelm''-  I.  was 
made  emperor  during  the  war  between  Germany 
and  France.  —  Van  Daell. 

7  (a)  Heidelberg  liegt  an  dem  Neckar,  nahe 
dem  Rheine;  (6)  Der  Friahling  wird  zuruck- 
bringen,  was  der  Winter  weggenommen  hat;  (c) 
Wo  hast  Du  diese  schone  Blume  bekommen? 
Oder:  Woher  hast  Du  diese  schone  Blume?  (d) 
Sie  is  in  dem  Garten  meines  Vaters  gewachsen. 
(c)  Wie  lange  haben  Sie  (oder:  hast  Du)  Deutsch 
studiert? 

8  (Infinitiv)  denken.  (Vergangenheit)  dachte, 
(Particip)  gedacht;  (Infinitiv)  fallen,  (Vergan- 
genheit) fiel.  CParticip)  gefallen;  (Infinitiv) 
scheinen,  (Vergangenheit)  schien,  (Particip) 
geschienen;  (Infinitiv)  sollen.  (Vergangenheit) 
sollte,  (Particip)  gesollt:  (Infinitiv)  steigen, 
(Vergangenheit)  stieg,  (Particip)  gestiegen.    - 

9  (Gen.  sing.>  der  Birke,  (Nom.  pi.)  die 
Birken;  (Gen.  sing.)  des  Baches,  (Nom.  pi.)  die 
Bache:  (Gen.  sing.)  des  Grases.  (Nom.  pi.) 
die  Graser:  (Gen.  sing.)  der  Kraft,  (Nom.  pi.)  die 
Krafte:  (Gen.  .sing.)  des  Wipfels,  (Nom.  pi.)  die 
Wipfel. 

10  (a)  Ich  mag  es:  (6)  Sie  diirfen  gehen;  (c) 
Ich  sollte  gehen:  (d)  Er  mag  kommen;  {e) 
Konnen  Sie  das?  (0  Wollen  Sie  es  bringen? 
ig)  Miissen  sie  gehen?  (Jh)  Ich  mochte  Brod; 
(0  Er  konnte  kommen;  (/)  Sie  wollten  uns 
sehen. 

11  "  Einer "  is  subject,  therefore  first  case, 
singular,  masculine:  it  has  the  ending  "  er,"  be- 
cause no  noun  follows.  "  Den  "  is  definite  arti- 
cle, singular,  fourth  case,  governed  by  "  auf," 
which  governs  fourth  case,  because  it  is  used 
here  in  an  idiomatic  or  figurative  sense.  "  Gab* " 
for  gabe.  subjunctive  form  used  instead  of  con- 
ditional form:  it  is  the  form  of  the  past  tense, 
but  indicating  present  tense. 

12  Ich  heiratete.  Du  heiratetest,  er  heiratete. 
wir  heirateten.  Ihr  heiratetet.  sie  heirateten. 
(b)  Ich  sehe.  Du  sehest,  er  sehe,  wir  sehen,  Ihr 
sehet,  sie  sehen. 

13  "  Doch"  =  Wenn  er  doch  kame,  "Gem"  = 
Ich  thue  es  gem,  "  Noch  "  =  Er  hat  noch  Nichts 


so 
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von  sich  horen  lassen,  "  Schon  "  =  Es  ist  schon 
2u  spat,  "Auch"  =  Auch  Sie  glauben  Das? 

14  (a)  Die  deutsche  Poesie  ist  sehr  schon;  (h) 
Es  giebt  mehr  Blumen  (oder:  Man  sieht  mehr 
Blumen)  im  Fnihling,  als  im  Winter;  (c)  Ich 
habe  den  ganzen  Tag  gearbeitet;  (d)  Es  ist 
zehn  Minuten  vor  elf;  (e)  Ich  habe  noch  keinen 
Brief  erhalten. 


LATIN  — First  Year. 

Aug^ust,  1897  —  Three  hours,  only. 

100  credits^  necessary  to  pass ^  75. 

1  Decline  martf  bellum,  agmetif  res,  virtus. 

2  Decline  idem  in  the  singular  in  all  genders; 
qui  in  the  plural  in  all  genders.  Compare  malus, 
tadlis. 

3  Conjugate  amo  in  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
active;  moneo  in  the  perfect  indicative  active; 
duco  in  the  present  subjunctive  passive;  audio  in 
the  future  indicative  passive. 

4  Give  three  uses  of  the  accusative  case  and 
two  uses  of  the  dative  case.  Write  Latin  sen- 
tences to  illustrate  each. 

5  Conjugate  possum  in  the  imperfect  subjunc- 
tive; voio  in  the  present  subjunctive;  malo  in  the 
present  indicative;  fero  in  the  present  indicative 
active. 

6  Translate  into  English: 

a  Caesar    media    nocte    ex    castris    omnes 

copias  eduxit  et  iter  ad  flumen  fecit. 
h  Pacem    petamus,    nam    exercitus    noster 

superatus  est. 
c  Caesar   milites   cohortatus   est   ut   fortiter 

castra  defenderent. 
d  Caesar    legiones    duas    castris    praesidio 

reliquit. 
e  Cicero  dixit  Catilinam  esse  hostem  populi 

Romani. 

7  Decline  together  iste  bonus  homo,  Alia  pul- 
chrior. 

8  From  what  verb  is  each  of  the  following 
and  where  is  the  form  made:  duceretur,  stetistis, 
Aant.  Inflect  each  verb  in  the  voice,  mode  and 
tense  here  found. 

9-10  Translate  into  English: 

Post  pugnam  Cannis  multae  Italiae  civitates, 
quae  Romanis  paruerant,  se  ad  Hannibalem 
transtulerunt.  Hannibal  Romanis  obtulit,  ut 
captivos  redimerenty  responsumque  est  a  senatu, 
eos  cives  non  esse  necessarios,  qui,  cum  armati 
essent,  capi  potuissent.  Ille  omnes  postea  variis 
suppliciis  interfecit.  et  tres  modios  aureorum  an- 
nulorum  Carthaginem  misit,  quos  e  manibus 
equitum  Romanorum,  senatorum,  et  militum  de- 
traxerit. 

annulus  =  ring,  detraho  =  take  off,  modius  = 
peck,  olfero  =  propose,  pareo  =  obey,  redimo  = 
redeem,  supplicum  =  torture 

11  Give  the  reason  for  the  case  of  Italiae,  cives, 
suppliciis,  Carthaginem;  the  reason  for  the  mode 
of  redimerent. 

12  Translate  into  Latin: 

a  Many  Gauls  will  obey  Hannibal. 
b  The  leader  of  the  enemy  was  put  to  death 
by  the  Romans. 


c  In  this  battle  Hannibal  captured  many  horse- 
men. 

d  He  said  that  he  would  send  men  to  Carth- 
age. 

e  They  redeemed  the  senators  with  money. 

13  Give  the  principal  parts  of  fero,  ago,  scribo, 
vinco,  malo,  facio,  venio. 

14  Give  the  first  person  singular  of  all  the 
tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  of  the 
first  (active)  periphrastic  conjugation  of  moneo; 
of  the  second  (passive)  periphrastic  conjugation 
of  rego. 

15  Translate  into  Latin: 

a  The  soldiers  were  not  able  to  capture  the 
town. 

b  Caesar  waged  war  in  Gaul  for  many  years. 

c  Let  us  give  this  book  to  the  brave  man. 

d  The  Romans  fought  so  bravely  that  the  en- 
emy were  conquered. 

e  Caesar  says  that  he  will  return  to  Rome. 

Answers  to  First  Year  Latin. 

Below  are  given  the  answers  to  the  first  year 

Latin  paper,  except  such  as  may  be  found  by 

reference  to  the  paradigms  of  any  grammar,  as 

the  conjugation  of  verbs,  declension  of  nouns, 

etc.: 

4  Admits  various  answers. 

6  a  Caesar  at  midnight  led  all  the  forces  forth 

from  the  camp  and  marched  to  the  river. 

b  Let  us  seek  peace,  for  our  army  is  (or  has 

been)  defeated 
c  Caesar  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  defend 

the  camp  bravely 
d  Caesar  left  two  legions  as  a  guard  for  the 

camp. 
e  Cicero  said  that  Catiline  was  an  enemy  of 
the  Roman  people. 
8  duceretur  —  duco,      pass.,      subj.,      imperf., 
third,  sing.;  stetistis  —  sto,  act.,  ind.,  perf.,  sec- 
ond, plu.;  fiant  —  facio,  pass.,  subj.,  pres.,  third, 
plu.    Singular,  ducerer,  ducercris  (or  re),  ducere- 
tur; Plural,  ducercmur,  duceremini,  ducereiitui. 
Singular,   steti,   stetisti,   stetit;   Plural,   stetimus, 
stetistis,  steterunt  (or  re).     Singular,  fiam,  fias, 
fiat;  Plural,  fiamus,  fiatis,  fiant 

9-10  After  the  battle  of  Cannae  many  States  ot 
Italy  which  had  obeyed  (been  subject  to)  the 
Romans  went  over  to  Hannibal.  Hannibal  pro- 
posed to  the  Romans  that  they  should  ransom 
the  prisoners,  and  answer  was  made  by  the 
Senate  that  those  citizens  who  could  be  captured 
when  they  were  armed  were  not  necessary  (indis- 
pensable). He  afterwards  put  (them)  all  to  death 
with  various  tortures,  and  sent  to  Carthage  three 
pecks  of  gold  rings  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
hands  of  Roman  Knights,  senators  and  soldiers. 

11  Italiae,  gen.,  limiting  civitates;  cives,  accus., 
subject  of  esse;  suppliciis,  abl.  of  manner  or  means 
with  interfecit;  Carthaginem,  accus.,  limit  of  mo- 
tion with  misit;  redimerent,  subj.  in  a  substantive 
purpose  clause. 

12  a  Multi  Galli  Hannibali  parebunt. 

b  Dux  hostium  a  Romanis,  interfectus  est, 
c  In  hac  pugna  (or  hoc  proelio)  Hannibal 

multos  equites  cepit. 
d  Dixit   se   multos    (homines)    Carthginera 

missurum   (esse). 
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e  Senatorcs  pecunia  redcmerunt. 
15  a  Milites  oppidum  capere  non  potuenint. 
h  Caesar   bellum    in    Gallia   xnultos    annos 

gessit. 
c  Hunc  librum  viro  forti  demus. 
d  Romani    tarn     fortiter    pugnaverunt    ut 

hostes  vinccrentur. 
€  Caesar  dicit  se  Romani  rediturum  (esse). 

ALGEBRA 
August,  1897 — Three  hours,  only 


.  .,'t   Define  nutneric  equation^  homogeneous  equation^ 
pure  equation^  quadratic  equation^  surd. 

2  Simplify  /^»*_^^     ('-  +  — ^ 

\2a-{-b     2a— b/      \  b      2abJ 

3  Factor  8fl*— ^,  a*-\-a*b^-\-b*,  6«*-|-5»f»— 6»*, 

4 
9*'— — ,  ab+bc—b^—ac 
9 

4  Find     the    greatest    common   divisor   (highest 
common  factor)  of  j:'— 44^+3  and  4jc*— gjr'— I5jf+i8 

JC4-6     2jr--i8     2XH-3       .,3-«-+4 

5  Solve i =5i  +  " 


II 

I      2a 

6  Solve    —  H —  = 

^    y 

7  Solve  j^-vyxy: 
of  each  unknown. 


3 
3^+4«* 


12 

33*--2a 


tab         X      y  tab 

28,  jry+4>''=8.    Find  four  values 


8  Solve    V  2x-y^-  V  2x-^y=% 

9  Expand  by  the  binomial  formula  1 2a — ^—]  • 
Give  all  the  work  of  finding  the  coefficients. 

ID     Simplify    Vi^j::^b^Tb\    3|/— -24/— » 

II  Multiply  fl*"-4-a°<^"-l-^'"  by  fl-'"+a-»^-»-f  ^-«» 
12-13    The  area  of  a  certain  rectangle  is  2400  sq. 
ft.  ;  if  its  length  be  decreased  10  feet  and  its  breadth 
increased  10  fee^  its  area  will  be  increased   100  sq. 
ft.     Find  its  length  and  breadth. 

14-15  Given  a  number  of  three  digits  such  that 
the  first  digit  is  i  the  last  and  the  second  twice  the 
first.  If  396  be  added  to  the  number  the  order  of 
the  digits  is  inverted.     Find  the  number. 


Answers  to  Algebra 

A  numeric  equation  is  one  in  which  the  known 

quantities  are  expressed  by  numbers. 
A  homogeneous  equation  is  one  whose  terms 

are  of  the  same  degree. 
A  pure  equation  is  one  that  contains  but  one 

power  of  the  unknown  quantity. 
A  quadratic  equation  is  one  which  contains  the 

second    power  of  the  unknown  quantity  and 

no  greater. 
A  surd   is  the  indicated  root  of  an   imperfect 

power. 

3 
2a— b 


(2a-Tb)  (4a^-h2ab'^b*) 
a^-j-aH*-\-b* 

(3«— 2«)  (2«+3«) 

(3x+-f-)     is^-J-) 

(a-b)  {b-c) 

(^-3) 

x=-2a  y=^3b 

x=  H-or  —  4or  +  or  —  i4y=4-or  —  ior  +  or— 4 

x=S^  y=8.  (Equation  satisfied  by  these  values.) 


32a* 
(a-b)  vy 

^    10 


6oa*b -^  4Sa^b* -^^a*b^  - 

0 


128  1024 


V^ 


3^ 

[» 
I. 


s 

i'  b 


II    2tf-"^-i-a-»"^*»  +  2/z"^-»+a*"^-*»-f3 
12-13    Length  60  ft. 

Breadth  40  ft. 
14-15    246. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

The  Attitude  of  School  Boards. 

ONE  might  easily  infer  from  occasional  re- 
marks made  in  our  educational  gatherings 
that  the  average  school  board  is  slow  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  the  times  in  matters  pertaining  to 
educational  progress.  In  fact,  one  might  judge 
that  many  boards  of  education  operate  as  a  sort 
of  handicap  on  the  honest  efforts  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  teacher. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  parents  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  children, 
and  it  is  furthermore  reasonable  to  assume  that 
they  will  as  a  rule  choose  men  for  the  school 
board  who  have  the  best  interest  of  the  schools 
at  heart. 

Persons  engaged  in  the  same  occupation,  and 
seeing  things,  apparently,  from  the  same  point 
of  view,  do  not  always  agree  in  their  ideas  as  to 
what  policy  is  the  best  under  the  circumstances. 
It  is  natural,  then,  that  the  superintendent  or 
teacher,  having  a  somewhat  different  viewpoint 
from  the  school  board,  may  see  a  proposition  in 
one  light  and  the  board  see  it  in  another. 

It  does  not  follow  either  that  the  superintend- 
ent or  teacher  is  always  right  in  the  premises; 
with  much  less  justice  can  it  be  said  that  the 
board  fails  to  appreciate  its  responsibility  in  the 
matter. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer,  toward  the 
close  of  the  last  school  year,  to  meet  in  a  busi- 
ness way  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the  city 
school  boards  of  the  State,  and  it  was  somewhat 
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surprising  to  him  to  find  the  membership  of  such 
boards  so  willing  to  do  everything  within  their 
power  for  the  schools  they  represent. 

When  the  individual  business  man  contem- 
plates purchasing  a  bill  of  goods,  the  following 
questions  arise:  (i)  Can  I  handle  the  goods? 
(2)  Will  they  bring  me  a  sufficient  return  for  the 
outlay?  (3)  Am  I  situated  to  invest?  (4)  Is  the 
investment  the  best  I  can  make?  All  these  ques- 
tions answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  business 
man,  simply  in  his  own  interest,  makes  the  pur- 
chase. 

To  expect  a  school  board  to  proceed  with  the 
business  affairs  of  the  district  without  applying 
similar  tests  would  be  unreasonable.  So  far  as 
my  observation  extends,  the  city  boards  show  a 
decided  interest  in  their  schools  and  a  willing- 
ness, within  their  means,  to  provide  for  their  best 
advancement.  That  our  school  boards  are  lim- 
ited in  their  resources  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  levy  called  for  in  several  good  school  towns 
of  the  State  was  voted  down  by  the  people  in  the 
recent  spring  election.  That  the  proposition  was 
re-submitted  in  each  instance,  and  carried 
through  the  industrious  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  board,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  school. 

"  Whatever  our  superintendent  wants  we  will 
get  if  we  can  afford  it."  "  If  there  is  something 
our  school  needs  I  am  in  favor  of  buying  it  if 
there  is  money  in  the  treasury."  "  I'll  be  liberal 
to  a  fault  in  spending  money  to  benefit  the  chil- 
dren." "  There  are  teachers  in  our  school  whose 
salaries  ought  to  be  raised,  but  we  haven't  the 
income  to  warrant  us  in  raising  them."  Such 
statements  as  those  quoted  come  from  every 
quarter,  and  they  certainly  have  the  right  ring. 

Some  school  board  men  are  well  meaning,  but 
incompetent,  just  as  there  are  teachers  who  mean 
well,  but  are  incompetent.  In  my  opinion,  the 
city  school  boards  of  the  State  represent  a  good 
order  of  intelligence,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
they  do  not,  unless  in  exceptional  instances, 
stand  in  the  way  of  progress  in  the  educational 
work.  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  indis- 
criminate criticism  of  school  boards.  —  Missouri 
School  Journal. 


MAGAZINES  RECEIVED. 

The  Arena.  Boston,  Mass.:  The  Arena  Com- 
pany. —  This  progessive  magazine,  as  usual,  is 
full  of  good  things  on  the  foremost  topics  of  the 
day.  The  strain  on  preconceived  financial  theo- 
ries, due  to  the  recent  discoveries  of  gold,  and 
other  causes,  receives  considerable  attention. 
The  new  editor,  John  Clark  Ridpath,  contributes 
an  open  letter  to  President  Andrews,  of  Brown 


University,  which  has  moved  very  strongly  a 
public  feeling  already  quite  wrought  up  over  that 
now  celebrated  case.  Other  especially  good 
things  in  the  number  are  "  General  Weyler's 
Campaign,"  by  Crittenden  Marriott,  Cuban  cor- 
respondent of  the  Chicago  Record;  "  The  Author 
of  the  Messiah,"  by  B.  O.  Flower,  and  the 
"  Plaza  of  the  Poets,"  which  contains  some  de- 
lightful little  poems  by  John  Vance  Cheney  and 
others  of  equal  note. 

The  September  issue  of  Education  has  matter  of 
interest  to  all  engaged  in  any  line  of  educational 
work.  Of  the  good  things  contained  we  note  as 
of  special  interest  "  Comparative  Study  of  Our 
Three  Oldest  Colleges,"  by  President  Chas.  F. 
Thwing;  "  Personal  Reminiscences  of  George 
Rowland,"  by  Frances  W.  Lewis;  "What  Shall 
Be  the  Text-Books  of  the  *  Coming  Period,'  " 
by  John  Ogden,  LL.t).  The  September  Educa- 
tion deserves  careful  reading  by  every  educator  in 
the  land.  It  is  of  high  standard,  even  for  this 
classic  magazine. 

The  Best  in  Print.  J.  B.  Southworth,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  —  This  delicious  little  magazine  comes 
monthly  filled  with  the  best  things  to  be  found  in 
the  books,  magazines,  etc.,  of  the  day.  Selections 
are  given  from  the  new  novels,  the  magazines 
are  culled,  and  the  humorous  papers  sifted,  and 
the  best  of  all  given  to  the  reader  in  the  briefest 
possible  space.  Those  who  once  see  The  Best  in 
Print  will  always  take  it. 

The  Kindergarten  Review,  Milton  Bradley, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  walks  in  where  the  Kinder- 
garten News  went  out.  It  is  costlier  ($2.00  a 
year),  but  it  is  worth  it,  if  only  for  the  beautiful 
raiment  in  which  it  is  clothed.  Mechanically,  it 
is  a  work  of  art.  and  its  subject-matter  is  equally 
deserving  of  commendation.  The  new  editors 
are  the  well-known  kindergarten  writers,  the 
Misses  Poullson.  Its  success  is,  of  course,  as- 
sured, and  no  kindergartner  can  afford  to  be 
without  it. 

The  Normal  Review,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  pub- 
lished at  the  New  Paltz  Normal  and  Training 
School,  compares  favorably  with  the  best  college 
magazines  in  the  country. 


Grammar  Grades. 


Eight  years  in  the  grades  should  fit  any  ordi- 
nary child  for  the  high  school.  If  the  first,  or 
even  the  first  two.  of  these  years  should  be  given 
to  the  kindergarten,  the  work  can  be  done  quite 
as  easily  in  the  remaining  years  of  the  eight. 
There  is  something  wrong  with  those  courses  of 
study  that  have  so  crowded  the  work  of  the  first 
grade,  or  so  retarded  its  completion  by  the  use 
of  stupid  and  mechanical  methods,  that  a  "  pre- 
paratory "  grade  is  necessary.  It  is  still  worse  for 
those  systems  of  schools  in  which  the  ninth  year 
is  still  consumed  in  a  study  of  the  elementary 
branches.  With  the  work  of  the  committees  of 
ten  and  fifteen,  the  "  Course  of  Study  for  the 
Eight  Grades."  by  McMurry,  the  forthcoming 
treatise  upon  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  Harris, 
and  other  recent  studies  in  this  direction  before 
us.  some  of  our  courses  of  study  should  be  very 
different  from  what  they  are.  —  Exchange. 
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THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Standard  Literature  Series.  —  New  York: 
University  Publishing  Company;  cloth  or 
paper;  about  125  pages.  Single  numbers 
I2j^  cents,  double  numbers  20  cents,  yearly 
subscription  $1.75. 
Golden  Rod  Books.  —  John  H.  Haaren,  A.  M. 
New  York:  University  Publishing  Company; 
boards;  about  160  pages. 

To  meet  the  modern  demand  for  literature  in 
a  form  for  children  of  the  elementary  schools, 
the  University  Publishing  Company  has  pub- 
lished the  series  known  as  the  Standard  Litera- 
ture Series  for  advanced,  and  the  Golden  Rod 
Books,  a  set  of  readers,  for  the  lower  grades. 
The  Standard  Literature  Series  is  edited  by  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  of  Union  University, 
and  others,  and  the  Golden  Rod  Series  was  pre- 
pared by  Principal  JohA  H.  Haaren,  of  Brooklyn 
schools.  In  appearance,  style,  illustration  and 
typography  both  these  series  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  Standard  Literature  Series  includes 
such  works  as  Irving's  "  Alhambra,"  Haw- 
thorne's "Snow  Image,"  Cooper's  "The  Spy," 
Tennyson's  "Enoch  Arden,"  and  other  poems; 
Scott's  "  Kenilworth,"  Irving's  "Sketch  Book" 
and  Knickerbocker  Stories,  and  Dickens'  "  Little 
Nell,"  and  it  is  remarkable  how  well  the  editors 
have  succeeded  in  abridging  the  longer  of  these 
works  without  losing  the  spirit  or  style  of  the 
author.  Some  of  the  publications,  like  Dana's 
"  Three  Years  Before  the  Mast "  and  Scott's 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  are  published  in  full  and 
printed  in  cloth.  The  introduction,  notes  and 
plan  of  presentation  to  classes,  printed  in  some 
of  the  books,  are  complete,  scholarly  and  most 
helpful. 

The  Golden  Rod  Series  comprises  four  vol- 
umes, corresponding  to  the  first  four  grades  of 
school.  The  first  volume  consists  of  rhymes  and 
fables  familiar  to  childhood,  in  simple,  correct 
English,  and  abounds  in  attractive  illustrations. 
The  second  tells  the  longer  stories  of  the  nurs- 
ery, and  includes  in  addition  more  fables,  some 
of  Hans  Andersen's  stories,  and  short  poetical 
selections  from  the  best  writers.  The  third  book 
treats  of  myths  and  fairy  tales,  attractively  pre- 
sented in  prose  and  verse,  and  the  final  volume 
takes  up  the  English  ballads  and  tales  of  medi- 
aeval times,  presenting  them  in  the  form  of  de- 
lightful little  stories,  suitable  to  the  years  of  those 
for  whom  the  books  are  intended.  Both  these 
series  deserve  and  will  receive  more  extended 
notice  at  another  time. 

The     Finch     Primer.  —  Adelaide     V.     Finch. 

Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.;  90  pages   (300  words); 

board. 

The  Finch  Primer  has  been  pretty  well  re- 
viewed in  the  various  school  journals,  but  it  may 
interest  our  readers  to  know  that  it  is  a  primer 
of  some  ninety  pages,  in  which,  following  the 
kindergarten  idea,  the  work  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing in  the  first  year  grade  has  as  a  definite  object 
the  year's  course,  beginning  with  the  leaves, 
fruits,  flowers  and  nuts  of  the  fall,  following  the 
events  and  the  conditions  of  nature  during  the 
winter,  and  treating  next  of  the  birds,  seeds, 
plants  and  flowers  of  the  spring  and  summer. 
This  idea  is  carried  out  thoroughly,  correctly  and 


in  a  delightful,  as  well  as  a  pedagogically  pro- 
gressive manner.  The  chief  feature  of  the  book, 
however,  to  old  as  well  as  young,  are  the  illus- 
trations. All  the  products  of  nature  are  printed 
in  their  natural  colors.  Thus  we  find,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  book,  treating  of  the  fall  of  the 
year,  perfect  reproductions  of  the  leaves,  fruits 
and  nuts  of  that  season  in  their  natural  colors, 
and  the  birds  and  flowers  of  spring  and  summer 
are  similarly  treated.  No  description  of  the  book 
can  adequately  describe  its  beauties.  It  is  a 
pioneer  book  in  a  line  of  work  which  is  destined 
to  become  universal. 

School  Reading  by  Grades.  —  James  Baldwin. 
New  York:  American  Book  Company;  cloth; 
128-160-208  pages. 

Alert  to  keep  pace  with  educational  progress, 
the  American  Book  Company  is  issuing  a  series  of 
"  School  Reading  by  Grades,"  by  James  Baldwin, 
a  rare  text-book  maker,  and  author  of  "  Old 
Stories  of  the  East,"  etc.  The  first  three  num- 
bers are  before  us.  The  first  is  illustrated  very 
largely  in  the  colors  of  the  natural  object,  be- 
ginning with  those  elementary  forms  used  in  the 
kindergarten,  as  well  as  with  familiar  objects  of 
the  household  and  in  nature.  The  subject-matter 
leads  up  from  the  description  of  these  things  to 
short,  childish  stories  of  travel,  and  throughout 
the  book  the  main  thoughts  in  each  little  lesson  is 
reproduced  in  vertical  script. 

Book  two  has,  as  its  author  declares,  for  its 
purpose  the  teaching  of  the  child  to  read.  The 
subjects  treated  of  are  objects  in  nature  and  ani- 
mal life,  and  the  children  are  gradually  inducted 
into  the  ancient  myths  and  some  tales  of  the 
early  history  of  our  country. 

Book  three  continues  the  tales  of  the  myths 
and  patriotic  stories,  and  gradually  includes  short 
selections  suitable  for  little  children  from  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  other  standard  writers. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  series  excites  our  admira- 
tion, not  only  for  the  material  excellence  of  the 
books  themselves,  but  for  the  sound  educational 
principles  on  which  they  are  constructed.  We 
await  the  other  volumes  with  interest,  when  the 
whole  series  will  receive  a  more  extended  notice. 

Practical  Business  Training  Course.  — 
Charles  R.  Wells.  Rochester:  Williams  & 
Rogers.  A  manual  and  accompanying  blank 
books,  envelopes,  etc.,  for  advanced  grades. 

This  series  is  an  attempt,  and  a  very  successful 
one,  to  furnish  for  the  classes  about  to  graduate 
from  the  grammar  and  union  schools  not  only  a 
clear  and  thorough  knowledge  of  business  forms 
and  practices,  but  also  a  very  fair  and  exceed- 
ingly thorough  idea  of  the  principles  of  book- 
keeping. The  author  has  been  most  successful 
in  his  effort,  and  any  intelligent  boy  or  girl  com- 
pleting this  work  will  enter  business  life  with  a 
good  start.  The  work  is  so  arranged  as  to  take 
but  very  little  of  the  class  teacher's  time,  and  is 
without  doubt  destined  to  find  its  way  very  gen- 
erally into  our  schools. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
—  Horace  C  Scudder.  New  York:  Sheldon  & 
Co. ;  486  pages. 

Although  but  a  short  time  before  the  public, 
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the  new  Scudder  United  States  History  has  al- 
ready an  established  reputation.  The  well- 
known  literary  ability  of  the  author,  especially 
as  a  historical  writer  for  youth,  is  a  guarantee  of 
the  literary  excellence  ^d  of  the  thoroughness 
and  reliability  of  the  treatment  given  the  subject- 
matter.  The  publishers  have  ably  seconded  the 
author's  efforts  to  make  a  first-class  school  his- 
tory, and  the  result  is  a  book  whose  immediate 
favor  with  the  public  is  easily  understood. 

Elements  of  Descriptive  Astronomy. —  H.  A. 
Howe,  A.  M.,  Sc.  D.  Boston:  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co.:  cloth:  340  pages,  with  maps,  charts, 
colored  and  half-tone  illustrations. 

This  new  text-book  on  astronomy,  for  the  use 
of  students  of  colleges  and  high  schools,  is  a 
most  beautiful  work  of  art.  In  printing,  bind- 
ing, illustration  and  typography  it  marks  a  dis- 
tinct advance  in  books  of  its  kind. 

The  eminence  of  the  author  as  a  practical 
astronomer  is  a  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of 
the  subject-matter  of  this  work,  which  is  intended 
for  advanced  scholars  of  schools  and  academies, 
although  the  language  used  would  be  readily 
comprehended  by  younger  students.  The  natu- 
rally abstruse  geometric  relations  of  the  various 
lines,  planes  and  circles  are  admirably  brought 
within  the  conception  of  the  average  pupil,  and 
many  descriptions  are  simplified  by  comparison 
with  familiar  things.  The  numerous  illustra- 
tions appropriately  exemplify  the  text.  A  few 
statements  are  misleading  where  the  details 
necessary  for  exactness  would  be  confusing  to  a 
young  student,  but  two  quotations  would  imply 
that  the  early  geological  transformations  of  the 
earth  required  a  few  days,  rather  than  many  cen- 
turies, and  that  the  moon  appears  now  as  it 
was  originally  created.  A.  J.  R. 

The  Wake-Robin  Series.  —  New  York:  Potter 
&  Putnam;  three  volumes. 

No  better  series  of  supplementary  readers  has 
appeared  than  the  Wake-Robin  Series,  published 
by  Potter  &  Putnam,  covering,  as  they  do,  the 
beginnings  of  biography,  history,  science  and 
education.  The  selections  are  taken  from  the 
child  life  of  Columbus.  Washington,  Franklin, 
Agassiz,  Longfellow,  Lincoln.  Froebel  and  Mc- 
Kinley.  They  range  in  price  from  30  to  48  cents, 
and  are  sure  not  only  to  prove  attractive  to  chil- 
dren, but  also  of  great  value  educationally. 

Outlines  of  Literature  (English  and  Ameri- 
can).—  Truman  J.  Backus.  New  York:  Shel- 
don &  Co.:  464  pages. 

This  is  the  well-known  and  reliable  Shaw- 
Backus  work  on  literature  brought  down  to  date 
(June  15.  1897).  In  the  revision  a  successful  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  have  the  book  contain  in 
one  volume  sufficient  work  on  both  English  and 
American  literature  for  any  high  school  course. 
The  idea  is  to  save  the  expense  of  purchasing  a 
separate  book,  thus  saving  the  pupil  the  ex- 
pense of  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  quarter.  The 
appearance  of  the  volume  is  bright  and  attractive, 
the  subject-matter  clearly  and  concisely,  yet  thor- 
oughly, treated.  A  perusal  of  the  book  justifies 
every  claim  made  for  it. 


Illustrated  Lectures  and  Lessons  on  the 
Theory  and  Art  of  Penmanship.  —  Henry 
W.  Ellsworth.  New  York:  The  Ellsworth 
Company;  cloth;  270  pages. 

The  Ellsworth  Publishing  Company  have  is- 
sued a  volume  of  illustrated  lectures  and  lessons 
on  the  philosophy,  physiology,  psychology,  peda- 
gogy, and  child  study>  training  and  practice  of 
the  theory  and  art  of  penmanship  for  schools  or 
home  study,  by  the  well-known  penmanship 
teacher  and  author,  Henry  W.  Ellsworth.  One 
is  doubtless  safe  in  saying  that  no  such  elabo- 
rate, complete  and  reliable  text-book  on  the 
theory  and  art  of  penmanship  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared. It  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  on  the 
subject.  Every  phase  in  the  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  penmanship,  every  change  in  style  or 
character  of  work,  is  illustrated  and  explained, 
and  the  reasons  for  or  against  any  particular 
style  clearly  set  forth.  The  same  is  to  be  said 
of  proper  position  of  the  body  and  the  pen,  of 
paper,  ink,  fancy  pen-work,  etc.  In  a  word, 
everything  that  can  be  possibly  conceived  of  on 
the  subject  of  penmanship  is  included  in  this 
book.  Penmanship  is  a  popular  subject  now- 
days  in  our  schools,  the  introduction  of  the  ver- 
tical system  having  given  rise  to  a  revival  of 
interest  therein.  The  Ellsworth  Company  pub- 
lish writing  books  in  all  the  different  styles,  and 
it  is  safe  to  infer  that  with  the  knowledge  dis- 
played in  his  manual  by  the  author  of  their 
books,  these  latter  must  be  as  perfect  of  their 
kind  as  it  is  possible  to  produce. 

Life  in  Asia.  —  Mary  Gate  Smith.  Boston: 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.;  board;  325  pages. 

This  is  the  sixth  volume  of  the  series  of  geo- 
graphical readers  known  as  the  "  World  and  Its 
People."  edited  by  Larkin  Dunkin.  It  is  abund- 
antly illustrated  with  maps  and  half-tone  illus- 
trations of  the  various  matters  which  it  contains. 
The  subject-matter  is  very  wisely  not  confined  to 
the  physical  and  industrial  features  of  the  coun- 
tries treated  of,  but  includes  descriptions  and 
explanations  of  the  educational,  religious,  artistic 
and  domestic  life  of  the  peoples.  Much  that  is 
but  half  known  by  the  generality  of  even  intelli- 
gent people  is  clearly  and  completely  explained 
in  an  attractive  and  pleasing  style.  The  illus- 
trations, which  cover  very  many  objects  of  well- 
known  interest,  are  peculiarly  appropriate  and 
suggestive.  The  adaptability  and  usefulness  of 
this  book  for  supplementary  reading  in  ad- 
vanced grammar  grades  will  make  itself  appar- 
ent on  even  the  most  casual  perusal  of  the  book. 

Elementary  Physics.  —  Elroy  M.  Avery.    New 

York:  Sheldon  &  Co.;  310  pages. 

This  is  a  judicious  and  yet  thoroughly  complete 
and  well-graded  text-book  on  elementary  physics, 
suitable  for  union  schools  and  high  schools  that 
are  not  able  to  give  to  the  study  the  time  required 
by  courses  indicated  in  more  elaborate  academic 
text-books  on  the  subject.  The  author  has  been 
most  happy  in  this  effort  to  combine  thorough- 
ness with  brevity  and  simplicity.  The  illustra- 
tions are  complete  and  up  to  date,  those  relating 
to  musical  sounds,  etc.,  being  especially  appro- 
priate and  helpful. 
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A  COMPLETE  SERIES  OF  TEXT-BOOKS 

FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


READING. 
SHckney'8  Headers. 

A  series  of  well-giBded  and  attractive  reading-books. 

Cu^s  Readers. 

In  harmony  with  the  best  educational  thought  of  the  day. 

Classics  for  Children,    so  number*  now  ready. 

The  books  in  this  series  can  be  used  for  regular,  supple- 
mentary, or  home  reading. 

READING  CHART. 


BurVs  Child-'Life  Primary  Reading  and 
Edtication  Chart. 

The  best  substitute  for  the  Ideal  Teacher. 

GRAMMAR  AND  LANGUAGE. 
TarbeU^s  Lessons  in  Language. 

Language  and  grammar  harmonized. 

Whitney  and  Knoa^s  Elementary  Lessons 

in  English. 
Whitney  and  Lochwood^s  English  Gram- 

tnar. 

ARITHMETIC. 
Wentworth^s  Arithmeticfi. 

Clear  in  substance,  sharp  in  outline,  philosophical  in 
method. 

Speer's  Arithmetics. 

Bfark  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  teaching  of 
Arithmetic. 

JPrince's    Arithmetic    by    Grades.       with 

Teacher's  Manual, 

Bight  small  books  containing  a  large  number  of  prac- 
tical graded  problems. 

SPELLING. 
Graves*  New  Graded  Spelling  Book. 

A  thoroughly  practical  spelling  book. 

Stickney^s  Word  by  Word. 

An  improved  course  in  spelling. 

Crinn  <0  Company's  Spelling  Blanks. 
Shaylor's  Vertical  Spelling  Blank. 

WRITING. 
G4nn  <0  Company's  Writing  Books. 

The  means  of  acquiring  a  neat,  legible  hand,  and  writ- 
ing with  ease  and  rapidity.: 

Shaylor's  Vertical  Round-Hand  Writing 
Books. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Frye's  Geographies. 

The  only  series  embodying  the  ideas  and  methods  of 
progressive  teachers. 

Fry^s  Child  and  Nature. 

Brooks  and  Brook  Basins. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

The  Jane  Andrews  Books. 
Stickney's  Study  and  Story  Nature 

Readers. 
Strong's  All  the  Year  Round  Series. 
Morlei/'s  Seed-Babies. 
Newell's  Botanies. 
Burt's  Little  Nature  Studies. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 


I  Blaisdell's  Physiologies. 

True,  scientific,  interesting  and  teachable. 

HISTORY. 
Montgomery's  American  History. 

A  vivid  panorama  of  the  great  activities  of  American  life. 

.  Montgomery's  Beginner's  American  His- 
I  tory. 

I  The  history  of  the  nation  told  in  the  biographies  of  its 

.      founders  ana  builders. 

i  DRAWING. 

The  National  Drawing  Course. 

Its  aim  :  to  give  each  pupil  the  power  to  do  original  and 
independent  work. 

MUSIC. 
TJie  Educational  Music  Course. 

Preeminently  a  natural  and  rational  course. 

The  Coda. 

Supplementary  music  for  public  schools. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

Dawes'  How  We  Are  Governed. 
Macy's  Our  Government. 

First  Book  in  Civil  Government. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  Of  THE  ABOVE  BOOKS  SENT.  POSTPAID*  ON  APPLICATION. 


We  also  BuWish  a  Complete  Series  of  Text-Books  for  Higher  Schools  and  Colleges. 


GiNN  &  Company,  Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


NEW  YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


ATLANTA. 


DALLAS* 
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THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  TR/VDE 

JOHN  A.  ROBERTS  &  CO.'S, 

Utica's  Reliable  Dry  Goods  House. 


Complete  Assortment  of  Strictly  |  Silks,  Dress  Goods, 

First-Class  Furnishing  Goods.  \\        .*.  •••  .*.  Stylish  Millinery. 


♦^JTasl^ionable  ©oak^s  .#  Fui"  Qarments-^ 

Tailor  Made  Jackets,  Cloth  4ind  Velvour  Capes,  Suits  and  Silk  Waists,  Corsets,  Kid 
Gloves,  Muslin  Underwear,  Ribbons  and  Laces. 

Carpets   l3ce  Curtains,  Upholstery,  Furniture  and  Housekeeping  Goods,  Notions,  Toilet  Articles,  Handkerchiefs  and 
*^    '  Leather  Goods,  etc. 

PATRONIZE  OUR  MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  all  mail  orders.    Any  article  not  satisfactory  can  be  returned  and  money  refunded. 

JOHN  A.  ROBERTS  &  CO.,  i  priaav 

169  and   171  Genesee  Street,  ^  a  Regular... 


AGCNTS  FOR 

Standard.... 


.Patterns 


Catalogues  free  on  re-  ■  UTICA,   N.   ¥•  |   Bargain  Day . 

^**^^' '  —  The  Largest  and  Leading  Dry  Goods  Store  in  Utica.  __; 


The  HAILES  PERSPECTIVE  SCREEN 

J::i»:s:^A    WONDERFUL    INVENTlON.-=ii^:- 

For  Object  Drawing)  For  Sketchinfr  from  Nature,  For  Copying,  For  Enlarging,  For  Reducing. 

SIMPLE!      EFFECTIVE!       CHEAP! 

Post-Paid  for  25  Cents.  Planning  &  Ruso,  39  and  41  Columbia  St^  Albany^  N.  Y. 

Correspondence  is  solicited  relative  to  the  introduction  of  the  screen  with  Superintendents  and  Drawing  Teachers, 
to  whom  liberal  terms  and  discounts  will  be  made. 

TtEiAXJ    THESE    I.ETTERS. 

State  op  New  York— Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Superintendent's  Office. 
Manning  &  Ruso.  Albany,  N.  Y.  February  ai,  1895- 

Gentlemen:  I  have  examined  Mr.  T.  C.  Hailes'  device,  "Perspective  Screen,''  for  testing  the  lines  of  vision  in  per- 
spective drawing  and  am  surprised  at  its  accuracy  and  practical  adaptability  to  the  purpose.  It  is  cheap,  simple,  unique 
and  perfect.  Very  truly  yours,  J.  F.  CROOKEK, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
State  of  New  York  — Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Manning  &  Ruso.  Albany.  N.  Y.,  February  21,  1895- 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  examined  Hailes'  Perspective  Screen  with  much  interest  and  satisfaction.  It  seems  to  nie  that 
Professor  Hailes  has  done  much  to  solve  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  connected  with  the  subject  of  drawing. 
While  the  screen  is  a  very  simple  arrangement,  it  gives  the  student,  at  once,  a  sudden  revelation  of  what  he  desires  most 
to  know  concerning  perspective.  Very  truly  yours,  CHAS.  R.  SKINNER, 

vState  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Office  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
MANNING  &  Ruso.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  February  21,  1895. 

Gentlemen  :  Even  a  cursory  examination  of  Hailes'  Perspective  Screen  will  satisfy  any  teacher  of  drawing  of  its 
many  valuable  qualities.  A  critical  inspection  of  the  screen  has  convinced  me  that  this  simple  but  ingenious  device  ought 
to  become  nearly  as  much  an  essential  to  all  instruction  in  drawing  from  objects  as  a  lead-pencil  or  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Respectfully  yours,  CHAS.  W.  COLE, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Franklin  H.  Janes.  Architect, 
Manning  &  Ruso.  Albany.  N.  Y.,  February  21,  iSqg. 

Gentlemen  :  Personal  and  practical  experience  advises  me  that  the  Hailes  Perspective  Screen  is  the  most  sensiole 
mechanical  form  for  instruction  in  perspective  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  certainly  is  of  immense  assistance  in  the  study  of 
representation.    Why  1  it  is  in  actual  use  in  my  own  draughting  rooms.  Respectfully  yours, 

FRANKLIN  H.  JANES. 
Office  of  the  City  Engineer. 
Manning  &  Ruso.  Albany,  N.  Y..  February  ai,  1895. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  examined  Hailes'  *'  Perspective  Screen  "  and  am  much  pleased  with  the  eflFectxve  and  simple 
manner  in  which  it  teaches  the  underlying  principles  of  perspective  drawing.  It  will  certainly  prove  a  great  help  to 
young  scholars,  enabling  them  to  quicWy  comprehend  the  foreshortening  necessary  in  perspective,  and  will  at  the  same 
time  De  a  useful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  experienced  draughtsmen.  I  am  very  truly  vours, 

HORACE  ANDREWS. 

City  Engineer. 
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♦♦♦♦New  Books  for  I897^^^^ 


First  Lessons  in  Physical  Science. 

By  Dr.  ELROY  M.  AVERY  ^nA.  Prof.  CHARLES  P.  SINN07T,  of  Bridgewater 
(Mass.)  State  Normal  School.    Price,  ffO  cents. 

It  fills  the  long-felt  waut  for  a  work  that  is  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  grammar- 
school  pupils. 

Elementary  Physics. 

By  Dr.  ELROY  M.  AVERY,    Brice,  $1.00. 

A  new  and  shorter  course,  prepared  on  the  same  lines  as  the  "School  Physics." 


School  Physics 


By  ELRO  Y  M.  A  VER  Y.    rrice,  $1.25. 

The  leading  text-book  on  the  subject.     Used  in  1,500  institutions. 

Scudder's  New  History  of  the  United  States. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.     Price,  $1.00. 

Outlines  of  Literature. 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN.    Shaw-Backos.     Price,  $1,25. 

Hunt's  Primary  Word  Lessons. 

Price,  15  cents. 


Have  you  seen  SHELDON'S  XEW  SYSTEMS  OF  VERTICAL  AND  SLANT 
WHITING,  etnbracing  tlie  methods  of  teaching  leading  to  speed  and  correct  fortn. 


CORRESPONDENCE  IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED  BY 

NEW  YORK.  BOSTON.  CHICAGO. 


New  York  State  Representative,  JESSE  A.  ELLSWORTH,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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CHEAPEST  HOUSE  when  in  want  of  PRINTED  MATTER,  RULED  BLANKS,  BLANK 

""■"■"^■"■""^■■"""      BOOKS,  or  BOOK  BINDING  of  any  description,  send  to  us  for  price  and 
IN    THE  we  will  surprise  you  with  low  quotations.     First  class  work  only. 

WOHLO.  ALFRED  J.  PURVIS. '"""J"'"!"""'"' 

New  No.  3.    -^  VERTICAL  -4^  j  New  No.  4. 

Doable  Bnled.  SPELLING     BLANKS.  I  Single  Bnled. 

36  PAQCS,  SCRIPT  HCADINQ.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

PECKHAM,  LITTLE  &  CO.,  9  Clinton  Place,  (8th  Street),  NEW  YORK. 
The  Alb3.nY  News  COmOdny    B^^'^^®"^'*^>  Newsdealers  and  stationers^ 

SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  SCHOOL  TEACHERS,  IN  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Miscellaneous  Books,  School  Supplies  and  Stationery  stock  large  and  complete.    Consult  your  best 
interests,  and  correspond  with  us. 

P.  J.   HENZEL,   44  SOUTH  pearl  ST., 


Tklcphonc  1469^- 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 


JOSEPH     IVICDONOUGH. 

53-55  STATE  STREET,       ALBANY,  N. 

Catalogues  of  Old  Books  monthly,  mailed  free. 
Libraries  bought. 


!:S%V;!ikl.  GO  TO  W.  H.  Skinner's 

...   FOR  YOUR    ... 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

COR  HUDSON  AVE.  AND  SoUTH  PEARL  ST. 


lew  and  Second-Hand  School  and  College  Text-Books. 

JOHN  SKINNER, 

44  NORTH  PEARL  ST.,    ALBANY,   N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  to  Teachers. 

Hbvertisers, 
Ipublisbers — ^ 
anb  IPdnters 

Save  Time  and  Money  by  Using 

Challen's  Record  Books 

Subscription  Record,  Advertiser's  R'ecord,  Advertising 
Record,  Job  Printer's  Record,  Correspondence  Record. 
Ruled,  Printed  and  Indexed  for  auick  entry  and  refer- 
ence. Descriptive  circular  and  prtce  list  on  application. 

Walter  W.  Gcorgfc  Publisher, 
)50  Na«au  Sl,  New  York. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

We  want  ten  thousand  new  subscribers.  Will  you  be 
one  of  them  ?  Here  is  your  chance.  The  Educational 
Gazette,  one  of  the  beet  Educational  Journals  published, 
is  one  dollar  per  year. 

Until  October  15thf  we  will  receive  subscriptions  at 
fifty  cents  per  year  and  in  addition  will  send  each  sub- 
8cril)er  a  copy  of  Werner's  Pocket  Atlas  of  the  United 
States  free. 

The  Times  Herald,  of  Chloaco 
says  it  is  ''a  Pocket  Atlas  of  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Cuba,  that  contains  a  surprisingly  large  amount 
of  information  compressed  within  a  thin,  stoutly-bound 
volume  that  can  be  carried  without  inconvenience.  Each 
State  is  given  a  map  covering  a  page,  and  on  the  opposite 
page  is  a  large  amount  of  politiciQ,  industrial  and  sta- 
tistical information  with  a  list  of  all  cities  of  more  than 
5,000  population." 

This  Atlas  is  fresh  from  the  press  and  thoroughly  up 
to  date.    It  is  a  valuable  work  for  teachers. 

The  Gazette  will  contain  the  best  methods  and  teach- 
ers' helps  that  can  be  had  anywhere.  Please  show  this 
offer  to  your  friends.  Send  in  your  subscriptions  as 
promptly  as  possible,  and  certainly  before  the  time  ex- 
pires.    You  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  special  offer. 

EDUCATIONAL  GAZETTE  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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WHY 


ADVERTISE  IN  THE  FIRST  NUMBER  OF 
''New  York  Education  f " 


Those  who  know  who  and  what  is  behind  this  publication  and  those  who 
watch  its  rapid  strides  in  the  educational  field  will  find  a  ready  answer. 
Incidentally,  we  wish  to  call  attention  in  this  first  number  to  a 

General  Cut  in  Prices  of 
School  Furniti^re  and  School  Supplies. 

Hampered  by  no  "combine"  or  "association/'  we  are  free  to  offer  good 
goods  at  the  right  prices. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  school  seats  and  desks,  teachers'  desks  and  reci- 
tation settees,  slate  blackboards  and  other  blackboards,  erasers,  crayons, 
globes,  maps,  etc. 

We  manufacture  the  Tarr  Noiseless  Pointer  and  the  Gifford  Air-Tight 
Ink- Well.  Sample  Pointer  and  Ink-Well  free  during  September  if  in  the 
market  for  such  goods  and  you  will  mention  N.  Y.  E. 


«      «      «      « 


THE  W.  A.  CHOATE  CO.. 

General  School  Furnishers, 

2A  State  Street,      ^«^      ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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pyde'^  patent  J^utomatic  E^^tengion  Water  Closet?, 

ESPECIALLY  FOR  SCHOOLS,  FACTORIES,  &c.. 
Were  first  in  the  field  and  on  the  roll  of  merit  stand^.best  to-day. 

A  NEW  FEATURE  OF  VENTILATION  HAS  BEEN  ADDED. 


Hyde's  System  of  Ventilation  is  showing  results  unsurpassed. 

Hyde's  Sanitary  Specialties  as  a  whole  rank  in  the  first-class, 

and  are  in  use  all  over  the  country. 
Testimonials  by  the  Gross. 

THOMAS  HYDE.  67  &  69  Perry  St.  Albany.  N.  Y. 

New  England  Agents,  FULLER  &  WARREN  Warming  and  Ven- 
tilation Co.,  43  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES, 

EVERETT  O.  FISK  A  CO.,  PROPRIETORS. 


Send  to  any  of  the  following  addresses  for  Agency  Manual,  FREE. 
4:  AsMnirton  Place,  Boston^  Mass. 

1242  Twelfth  Street,  Washington^  D.  C. 
3M  Wabash  Avenue^  Chicago,  III. 

25  King  Street.  W.,  Toronto,  Ckinada. 

4 14  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

107  Keith  <0  Perry  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
7S0  Cooper  Building^  Denver,  Colo. 

525  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 

From  BB.  €.  F.  P.  RANCROFT,  Prin.  of  PhiUlps  Academy,  Andowsr  Mas*.  Mr.  Fiek  is  doing  a  large  bnslncss  and 
he  ukes  pride  in  doing  it  well.  He  has  experience,  Jadgment,  tact,  and  all  the  facilities  for  bringing  the  right  teacher  to  the  right 
place.    I  have  great  confidence  in  him  and  his  methods. 


Correspondenoe  with  Employers  is  Invited.  Begistration  Forms  sent  to  Teachers  on  application. 


Wc  have  filled  Ten  Ttiousand  rive  Hundred  and  Fifteen  positions  at  salaries  a^ffreffatinff 

$6,801,536.00. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 


That  a  good  way  to  secure  a  position  as  teacher 
is  to  register  in  the 

Albany  Teachers*  Agency  ? 

If  not,  send  for  circulars  and  learn  what  it  can 
do  for  you. 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH.  Proprietor. 

24  State  Street,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


In  order  to  induce  teachers  to  register  early,  we  will  give  a 
year's  subscription  to  "New  York  Education"  to  everyone  whose 
registration  is  received  prior  to  January  i,  1898,  if  this  offer  is  men- 
tioned when  the  registration  blanic  is  sent  in. 

^ * ^ 
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'  A  Free  Press  Is  the  Bulwark 
ofUberty." 


The  Daily  Press-Knickerbocker  and 
Sunday  Press. 

Albanj'^  •  IndependBnt  .  NeW^papeP^, 

10  CENTS  PER  WEEK 
Delivered   to   Subscribers. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  PER  ANNUM 

Daily  Press-Knickerbocker^    -    $3.00 
Sunday  Press^     ...        $2.00 


PRESS  CO.,  Proprietors, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


MYRON  H.  ROOKER. 

CDITOR. 


JNO.  A.  MCCARTHY, 
PUBLISHER. 


A  PERFECT  CARRIAGE- 


i 


1 


Smitb  Premier 


ONLy  TYPEWRlTEfl  MADE 
THAT  HAS  A 

BALUBEARINQ  CARRIAGE. 


AI804.UTELlr    140    rntCTIOH. 

"iMPftOVlMtnr  THE  MtEfl  Of  TMC  A(ML*' 


I 

X 

Tie  Smith  PremiBr  Typewriter  Co.,  S 

SVPACOSE.  N.  Y,  U,  3.  A  • 


Built  for  Use  &n^  Wc»r* 


KEELER'S 
Hotel  and  Restaurant, 

European  Plan, 

BROADWAY  AND  MAIDEN  LAN^ 
ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

FINE  HATS  AND  FURS. 

WM.  E  WALSH  Sc  SONS, 

88-60  State  Street. 
DOUW  H.  FONDA  DRUG  CO., 

PROPRIETORS  OF 

BRONCHOLINE,  a  sure  cure  for  asthma 

and  CBAVEH'S  Great  Amerioan  Coogli  Symp  for 

COLDS,  COUGHS,  ETC. 

Hofl.  70  ft  78  State  St.  and  18  Norton  St.,  Albany,  H.  Y. 

HARRY  SIMMONS, 

Old  Established  and  Larg^est  Auction  House 

in  the  State. 
96  State  Street  7  and  9  Howard  Street, 

AppralaalB  of  personal  effects  and  Merchandise  of  every 
B 1609.       description  a  Specialty. 


ALFRED   8CHIMPF, 

ELECTRIC  BELL  HANQINQ  AND  LOCKSMITHINQ, 

59   WASHINGTON    AVENUE, 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

JOHN  T.  JOHNSON, 

Fashionable  c^  Merchant  c^  1  ailor. 

No*  35  Maiden  Lane, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

ovrrr  yoxjfi  house. 

Commercial  Union  Co-Operative  Bank, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Will  loan  you  money  to  buy  or  build  a  home. 
WEEKLY    PAYMENTS. 
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An  Anatomic  Basis  for  Physiologic  Study. 

PHTSIOLOGT  PRACTICUMS :  Explicit  directions  for  examiiiinsr  Portions  of  the  Cat,  and  the  Heart,  Eye,  and  Brain 
of  the  Sheep,  as  an  aid  in  the  Study  of  Elementary  Physiology.  Second  Edition,  Revised,  1^*95.  Royal  Octavo,  74 
pages  and  35  plates.  By  Burt  G.  Wilder,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Vertebrate  Zoology,  and  Neurology  in 
Cornell  University;  formerly  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Medical  School  of  Maine  and  the  University  of  Michigan; 
President  1 1885)  of  the  American  Neurological  Association  and  of  the  Biological  Section  of  the  Amer.  Association  Adv. 
Science,  etc 


PRICE,   $1.00,    POSTPAID. 

Four  or  more  copies,  seventy-five  cents  each. 


From  the  [Bostonl  JOURNAIi  OF  EDUCATION.— 

'*The  directions  are  clear  as  crystal,  masterly  productions 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  The 
fignres  presentevery  important  part  with  great  distinctness." 

I^om  tlie  NATION.—*'  It  will  no  doubt  be  found  valu- 
able to  teachers  giving  instruction  similar  to  that  of  the 
anther.'* 

From  the  NBW  YORK  MFDICAI.  RECORD.— "The 
directions  are  so  full,  and  the  terms  so  free  from  ambiguity, 
that  any  ordinary  student  can  easily  follow  them.  The 
printing  of  the  plates  on  separate  sheets  enables  the  student 
to  inspect  two  or  more  at  a  time  without  turning  leaves." 

From  Snrg.  J.  S.  Billings,  U.  S.  A.,  formerly  pro- 
fessor In  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Medloal  De- 
partment.—*' I  hope  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the 
amount  of  knowledge  indicated  in  these  *  Practicums  *  will 
be  possessed  by  medical  students  when  they  begin  their 
special  courses.  * 

Fronft  Henry  F.  Osbom,  Professor  of  Biology,  Col- 
nmbla  University.  — ''Admirable  in  form  and  in  many 
respects  a  model." 

From  Prof.  liOslle  A.  L«e,  Bowdoln  Collei^.— "I 
have  made  considerable  use  of  the  '  Practicums.*  By  its  aid 
the  student  does  his  work  easily,  obtainsaccurate  knowledge, 
and  secures  the  habit  of  observation." 

From    Prof.   F.   J.   Shepherd,  M.  D.,  McOill  Unl- 


Address  HENRY  COWELL.  McGraw  Hall, 

verslty,  Montreal.  —  "!  consider  the  'Practicums*  very 
valuable." 

From  T.  B.  Slowell,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  the 
Potsdam  (N.  T.)  Normal  school,  foroierly  professor 
of  Natnral  Science  In  the  Cortland  Normal  school. — 
"  For  two  years  we  have  been  awaiting  a  manual  covering 
the  ground  of  this  work.  It  will  not  fail,  if  followed,  to 
improve  the  instruction  in  Physiology  in  our  secondarv 
schools.  There  is  now  no  apology  for  mere  text-book 
memorizing." 

From  Prof.  Albert  A.  Wright,  Oberlln  College, 
Ohio.  — '•  The  thorough  treatment  of  the  brain  is  a  very 
important  and  valuable  feature  for  students,  the  future 
psychologists  as  well  as  anatomists." 

From  Pierre  A.  Fish.  U.  S..  D.  So.,  D.  T.  8.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Veterinary  Physiology,  Materia  Medica, 
and  Pharmacy.  Cornell  University.  —  "  An  experience 
of  four  years  in  teaching  large  classes  in  Physiology  has 
demonstrated  that  the  instruction  is  grealty  expedited  by 
this  work.  It  not  only  familiarizes  the  layman  with  the 
essential  parU  of  mammalian  anatomy,  but  initiates  those 
who  wish  to  go  farther  inio  the  subject." 

From  Tracy  E.  Clark,  D.  Sc,  Science-teacher  in 
High  School,  Tonkers,  N.  Y.— "  Three  years'  experience 
in  its  use  has  convinced  me  that  more  ancl  better  work  can 
be  done  with  than  without  it,  and  that  pupils  take  readily 
to  this  practical  method.'* 


roundation  Studies  in 
Literature,  a  text  ,,00. 

for  Academies  and  High  Schools 
j^  designed  to  illustrate  the  compara- 
j^  tive  method  of  study  ing  literature. 
j^  Sixteen  full  page  illustrations, 
jft  copies  of  famous  paintings  and 
jffc        pieces  of  sculpture,  are  given  to 

show  the  relation  of  art  to  poetry. 
Prepared  by 

MARGARET  S.  MOONEY, 
State  Normal  CollC8:e,  ALBANY*  N.  Y. 

PUBLISHED  BT 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  CO., 

110-112  Boylston  St., 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

PIRIE  MacDONALD, 

Portrait  •»•  Photographer, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Awarded  two  Grand  Prizes  and  Medals  by  National 
Societies  in  Europe  and  America. 


The  New  Town  and  Village  Laws 

Paued  by  the  Legislature  of  1897, 
Are  Given  in  Full  In  the  Present  Edition  of 

Northam's  Civil  Government 

PROF.  GRIDER'S  PAPER  ON 

Early  Transportation  via  the  liohawk 

is  added  as  an  a]ipeiidix  to 

HENDRICKS  BRIEF  HISTORY 

OF  THE  EMPIRE  STATE 

£acli  sent  post-paid  for  75  cents. 

C.  W.  BARl)E£3i^  Fnblisher,  Syracnse ,  N,  T. 

LITERARY  CIRCLES 
AND  TEACHERS. 


Send  for  announcement  of  "Courses  for  the  Study 
of  Fiction,"  guidance  in  the  systematic,  critical 
study  of  the  best  fiction.  Thackeray,  Eliot,  Haw- 
thorne, The  Historical  Novel .  Lectures  on  '  'Fiction 
as  an  Art,"  "Eliot's  Place  among  the  Novelists,"  etc. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  DAVIDSON, 
No.  \  Spragnc  Place,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU 
roR 

Gaps,  Gewns  and  Heeds. 

The  Best  Academic  Uniform. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Bulletin  la. 

COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y- 


56  State  Street,    -     -    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  KEELEBS*  80K8,  Proprietor!. 

-.a.^. M.  KUNKEL, 

A  t  JEWELEl  s  ^ 

50  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N*  Y. 

H.  W.    ANTEMANN, 

^MANUFACTURING  JEWELER<^ 

FINE  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 

J4  James  Street,     -     -     ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

If  you  are  looking  for  bargains  in  Furniture,  Carpet?,  etc., 
.  .  .  oo  TO  .  .  . 

KRAMRATH'S 
Carpet  and  Furniture  Emporium, 

49  and  51  South  Pearl  St.,    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  J.  HICKS. 


* 


.   .   .   DBALBR  IN   .   . 


^ 


QODD^QDODS 
LOW  PRICES. 


85  AND  87  BEAVER  STREET, 

Telephone  760-4.  ALBANY,N.  V. 

FRED.  B.  HUBBARD, 

FIRE  ^  INSURANCE, 

No.  f  Tweddle  Building:, 
Tckphone  J93.  ALBANY,  N.  Y, 


[ASd  Tear.    Etxbt  Evsmuto  Ezcxpt  Sunday.] 

THE  WEEKLY  TIMES.  -  SI.OOAYEAR. 

JOSEPH  A.  FARRELL,  Business  Manager. 

Tlmcs-Unlon  Baildiog,  Cor.  Beaver  aod  Green  Streets, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


FRANKLIN  H.  JANES, 

ARCHITECT. 

TKLIPHONI,    142«'.  ALBANY,    N.  Y. 

LONO  DISTANCE  TELEPHONE. 

GOIillMHGS, 

THE  ALBANY   FLORISTS. 

Telephone    104. 

F.   L.   HUNKE, 

KENMORE    BLOCK. 

.v-\0U)sBVa;3  "^^vJorJd""^ 

FOR  HOUSEHOLD  FURNISHINGS. 

Secoad  Door  North  Poet  Office,      ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

p.  S.  HOWELL,  Propr. 

FEE3MEY  &  SHEEHAN, 

Carpenters  and  General  Contractors, 

23  and  25  Elm  St.,    ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Telephone  1089. 

J.  B.  &  D.  C.  SLINGERLAND, 
5*ancy  Qrocerfes, 

M  86  am  88  WasMiigtcD  ATenne  aM  73  Soiitli  Swan  SL, 


Telephone  904, 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 


RICHARD  A.  MCCURDY,  PRESIDENT. 


Assets  over  5234,000.000.00. 


This  Company  is  issuing  a*  policy  especially  adapted  for  the  educational  profession,  guaranteeing  an 
income  for  future  years,  besides  many  other  attractive  features.  The  only  Company  that  does  not  charge 
an  additional  premium  for  woman.     Write  to  us  for  particulars. 

T.  HOWARD  LEWIS,  Gen'l  Afirent,  Home  Savings  Bank  Buildinsr,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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NOTABLE  TEXT-BOOKS  OF  SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY. 

Tlie  Normal  Masle  Conrso.  Tbe  Normal  ReTleur  SjrBtem  ofTertlcal 

Hrrltlnff. 

^L^S^*  ^'  PnSl-    A.f.Ti?*®**'  harmonic  Byeiem  of  vocal  bt  Prow.  D  H   Fai;l»t  and  W.  B.  Gunhmom.    No  other 

mstroction.  Pull  of  the  */4ri^  of  music  The  mort  educational  gygtom  has  so  won  the  acceptance  of  leading  educators. 
and  teachable  music  course  ever  published .  I    Amooj?  Its  unique  notable  feature*  are :  constant  review;  double 

copies  on  each  paue;  snecial  attention  to  capitals  and  figures. 
The  CecUlaa  Series  of  Study  and  Sork*  l^Bed  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  etc. 

Bt  Johk  W.  Tufts.      A  compietfe  scries  of  School  Song  I       «     p     '^'l*  w^'T*"  ^*'""*  *"  ^^T^'^A:         .^ 

BookB,  adapted  to  any  gr.do  of  schools,  private  classes,  anS  ?^J^^''^\.^^'.^^\^^    J^  f®*"*®"  °'  cantuUy  ended, 

choral  societies.  PreSminontly  a  *on<7  serief.  Admirably  adap.  '  scientific,  artistic  drawing  books,  less  complicated  and  more 
ted  to  supplementary  use         ^  "  ^        ^        practical  than  any  others. 

The  Normal  Oonrae  In  Bosllsh. 

The  Synthetic  Method  for  the  Piano-Forte.      ■•       "^  A.  H.  Wklsh    A.  M.,  and  Superintendent  J    M.  QR«»f. 
'  WOOD.    A  series  of  two  text-books  on  English  language  and 

Bt  Albbrt  Ross  Parsows.  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Piano-       grammar,  presenting  the  subject  clearly,  fully  and  concisely. 
Forte  in  the  Mctropoliutn  College  of  Music,  New  York,  and  Bnsliah  Composition. 

Miss  Kati  S.  Chittkndrn.    a  complete  graded  system  of  in-  Br  A  H.  Welsh  A.  M.    Tne  graded  course  presented  in  this 

stmction  for  the  Piano-Forte,  including  Instruction  Books,  manual  leads  to  the  mastery  of  good  English,  the  developing  of 
Sheet  lfa«ic.  and  select  musical  litrratiire  for  supplementary  critical  literary  taste,  and  the  habit  of  cultured  original  ezpres- 
itody  and  practice.  ,    sion. 

OTHER  STANI>ARI>  TEXT- HOOKS. 

TIis  Normal  Course  in  Reading.        The  Normal  Course  in  Number.        The  Normal  Course  in  Spelling.       Health  Series  School 

Physiologies.       The  World  and  Its  People:  Geographical  Readers.  7  toIs. 

OXm    Xa./h.-X'XIS*!"    'X'SIZB:*Z"-^OO^fil. 

Introdnciion  to  ihe  Study  of  Beonomies.   Bv 

Prof.  C.  J.  Bullock.  Ph.  D. .  Cornell  University. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Sehools* 

By  W.  A.  MowRT,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  and  A.  M.  Mowar.     ISO  illnstra- 
tions. 


StepplnK-Stones  to  Literature. 

By  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Supprvitor  of  Schools,  Boston,  an<i 
Charles  H.  Gilbert.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Newark.  N.  J. 

A  notable  new  s«Tlpa  of  Klj?ht  Reailers.  one  for  each  grade;  beauti- 
tallr  illustrated  ;  of  the  highest  literary  ()ualUy. 


The  Silver  Series  of  Bnjglish  Classies. 

Blilitl  by  Alexaxdke  S.  Twombly,   Professor  P.  L.   I»attbe  and 
oihers.    W  ith  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes. 

Poly;hyninia;     A    CoUection  of  Quartets  and  Chonatet /nr 
Mak  Voices.     Compiled  and  arranged  by  .Tohn  W.  Tuft-s. 

BlenientsofDescrlptlTe  Astro iiomy.     Bv  11.  a. 

IIoTi,  Sc.   I)  ,  University  ot  Denver.  Colo.    2f»o  illustrations  and 
»iar-maps. 


The  Barth  and  its  Story:    A    First  BooIk  ot 
Oeologry*     By  Prof.   Anuxlo  Hkilprin.    64  beautiful  ftill-page 

illustrationK. 

A  History  of  American  Literature.    By  Prof.  F.  I*. 

Patter,  SUte  College,  Pa.    A  critical  study  of  6(iu  leading  anlhors. 

Readina:    Courses    in   Amerlean    Literature. 

By  Prof.  F.  L.  Pattek.    A  valuable  aid  to  the  student  of  literature. 


SXX«VE:R.    BXTRDETT    St    CO]IEPA.Nir. 

Publishers  of  Superior  Text-Books  for  Primary,  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges. 

Our  illustrated  Catalogues  and  Descriptive  Circulars  mailed  free  on  application. 

BOATON.  NEW    YORK.  CIIIOAOO.  PIIILAOBLPHIA. 

Our  Recent  Publications, 

English. 

Composition-Rhetoric,  based  on  the  Paragraph  Method;  for  Secondary  Schools.  By  Professors 
Fked  N.  Scott,  University  of  Michigan,  and  Joseph  V.  Denney,  Ohio  State  University.  121110, 

cloth,     387  pages, f  i.oo. 

Ordered  for  use  in  all  of  the  three  High  Schools  at  New  York  City. 

THE  ACADEMY  SERIES  OF  ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 
Milton:  Paradise  Lost.     Books  I.  and  II.     Edited  by  Henry  W.  Boynton,  Phillips  Andover 

Academy.     i2mo,     boards,     136  pages, aoc. 

Shakespeare:  As  You  Like  It.  Edited  by  Samuel  Thurber.  i2nio,  boards,  154  pages,  20c. 
Four  English  Poems :  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  John  Gilpin,  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  Rugby 
Chapel.     Edited  by  L   DrPoNT  Syi^e.     i2mo,     boards,     90  pages, 20c. 

Latin. 

Caesar's  Gallic   War.      Revised   Edition  with   Indicated  Quantities.      Edited  by  Professor 
Francis  W.  Kki^ey,  University  of  Michigan.     i2mo,     half  leather,    584  pages,      .     .     .      |i  25. 
The  text  in  a  separate  pamphlet  is  furnished  free  of  charge  to  the  schools  using  this  edition. 
Cicero's  Selected  Orations  and  Letters.     Revised  Edition  with  Indicated  Quantities.     Edited 

by  Professor  F.W.  Kelsey.     i2nio,     half  leather,     520  pages, I1.25. 

VirgiPs  Aeneid.  Books  I. -VI.,  VIII.,  IX  ,  and  selections  from  the  other  Books.  Edited  by 
David  Y.  Comstock,  M.   A.,   Principal  of  St.  Johnsbury  Academy.     i2mo,    half  leather,    570 

pages, I1.40. 

A  Latin  Composition  for  Secondary  Schools.  By  Charles  E.  Bennett,  Professor  of  Latin  in 
Cornell  University.     i6ino,     cloth,     172  pages, 80c. 

Science. 

Elements  of  Physics.  By  Professor  Hexry  S.  Carhart,  University  of  Michigan,  and  H.  N. 
Chute,  Ann  Arbor  High  School.     Revised  Edition,     i2mo,     cloth,     391  pages,    ....    |i.20. 

ALLYN  and  BACON,  Publishers, 

172,  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON.        378.  Wabash  Ave..  CHICAGO. 


To^^^^^^  The  Travel '''s  Insurance  Co. 

EDUCATORS!    |  of  hartford.  conn. 

Is  the  largest  Stock,  Life  and 
Accident  Insurance  Company 
in  the  World.  ^^ 

All  forms  of  Life,  Endowment  and  Annuity  Policies, 
granting  Paid-up  Insurance,  Term  Insurance,  and  Cash 
Surrender  Values  at  lowest  rates. 

Best  Forms  of  Accident  Policies. 
W.  HOWARD  BROWN,  Wanager,  467  Broadway,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE  829  CHAPEL. 


Leading  Hotel  of 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Strictly  First  Class. 


H.  J.  \Q{}\^ni  \  ^m.  i 


PIANO 

IS  AN 

EDUCATOR  of  the  highest  order; 
music  in  the  home  refines 
and  attracts  musical  people ; 
what  then  more  delightful 
than  a  choice  piano,  say  a 
KNABE,  or  if  too  expen- 
sive, say  a  BROWN  & 
SIMPSON,  or  KINGS- 
BURY. Pianos  vary  in 
price  from  say  $575  for 
KNABE  to  $50.00  for  one 
quite  good  enough  for  prac- 
tice. Come  in  and  get  posted 
at 

THOMAS^ 
MUSIC  STORE 
15  No.  PEARL    (No.  J5) 
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....SPECIAL  APTICLES  FOP  THIS   MOMH. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  FREE  THOUGHT, 

THE  GRAPHIC  LANGUAGE,     -  -  -  - 

INSTITUTES  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS, 

WHY  HAVE  NATURE  STUDY  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS?      - 

THE   -LOCK  STEP"  AND   REGENTS'  EXAMINATIONS, 


pres't^j.  g.  schur]vtan 
Kate  Stoneman 

Rev.  James  P.  Kiernan 
Prof.  Charles  B.  Scott 
Prof,  frank  d.  Boyton 
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EstabliBhed  40  Tears. 

And  School  of 
Shorthand,  Type- 
writing: and 

A  reoogniied  BTAKDABD  institntion  for  praotioal  instraotioii  in  Bookkeeping,  ShortJiand  and  Telegraphy.    Sepa- 
rate desks  for  660  students.    Twenty  superior  teachers.  Visits  firom  teachers  in  the  Pnblio  Schools  solicited, 
logne  Free.    Address  CABNELL  &  HOIT,  S3  North  Pearl  Street. 


2^r 


Cata- 


Is  the  Best.     Send  for  Catalogue. 

Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Telegraphy  and  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing taught  in  the  most  thorough  and  practical  manner.  Any- 
one who  thinks  of  attending  a  school  of  this  kind  should  write 
for  our  catalogue. 

SHIELDS   &   TUTTLE, 
73  Fourth  Street,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU 

FOK 

Saps,  Gewns  and  Heads. 

The  Best  Academic  Uniform. 
Send  for  Illuslrated  Bulletin  I3. 

COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


LITERARY  QRCLES  AND  TEACHERS. 

Send  for  announcement  of  "Courses  for  the  Study  of 
Fiction,"  guidance  in  the  systematic,  critical  study  of  the 
best  fiction.  Thackeray,  Eliot,  Hawthorne,  The  Historical 
Novel.  Lectures  on  '*  Fiction  as  an  Art,"  **  EHot's  Place 
among  the  Novelists,"  etc, 

Mrs.  H.  A.  DAVIDSON, 
No.  1  Spraroe  Place,  ALBANV,  N.  Y. 

MAJSHAU- 

PliLNOS. 


Are  scientiftcaUy  and  practicany  con" 
Btruded^  and  are  without  a  peer  in  tone, 
design  and  durability. 

They  will  last  a  life  time. 

Sold  for  casti  and  on  time,  at  reasonable 
prices,  direct  from,  factory. 

FACTORY  AND  WAREROOM 
9 1 1  to  923  Broadway,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

A  fiandsomely  illustrated  catalogue 
mailed  free  on  application. 

The  only  pianos  that  carry  with  thetn 
an  unlimited  time  guaranty. 


FRANKLIN  H.  JANES, 


TCLIPHOMK,    1429'. 


ARCHITECT. 


LONG  DISTANCE  TELEPHONE, 


ALBANY,    N.  Y. 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 

Union  Teachers' Agencies  of  America 

Rev.  I«.  D.  BASS,  D.  D.,  Manager. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Toronto,  Canada,  Kew  Orleans,  La.;  Kew 

Tork,  K.  T.;  Washington,  D.  C;  San  Franoisoo,  Cal.; 

Ghioago,  lU.;  St.  Lonis,  Xo.  and  Denver,  Ck)l. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled  during  the  school 

term,  caused  by  resi^ations,  death,  &c.    We  had  over 

7,ooo  vacancies  dunngr  last  season.    One  fee  registers 

in  ten  offices.  Address  ail  applications  to  PKtsburg,  Pa. 

TWO  COOP  STEEL  PEWS. 

ESTERBROOK'S 


No,  444,  School 
No.  556.  Vertical 


Try  them  in  your  School  and  order  through  your 
local  Stationer. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO., 

Works,  Camden,  N.  J.  26  John  Street,  New  York. 

Only  25  Cents ! 

For  12  finely  finished  Miniature  Photos.  Send  your  Cabi- 
net or  Card  Picture  and  get  one  dozen  Miniature  Gems 
of  Art  for  25c.  No  change  made  in  the  picture  you  send. 
Your  Photo  returned  with  miniatures,  postage  prepaid, 
in  oneweek  from  time  of  receiving.  Send  for  sample  free 
W.  T.  TEMPLE  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  490  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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APPLETONS' 

HOME-READING 
BOOKS.. 

Edited  by  W.  T.  HABBIB,  A.  X.,  LL.  D,, 

U,  S.  Commissioner  q/  Education. 
This  comprehensive  series  of  books  will  present  upon  a 
symmetrical  plan  the  best  available  literature  in  the  various 
fields  of  human  leaminfl;,  selected  vi^ith  a  view  to  the  needs 
of  students  of  all  grades  in  supplementing  their  school 
studies  and  for  home  reading. 

It  is  believed  that  this  project  will  fully  solve  the  long- 
standing problem  as  to  what  kind  of  reading  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  young,  and  what  will  most  oenefit  them 
intellectually  as  well  as  morally.  Each  volume  is  attract- 
ively illustrated. 
The  following  are  now  ready  : 
The  Story  of  the  Birds.    By  Jambs  Newton  Baskktt. 

65  cts.  Met. 
The  Plant  World.    By  Prank  Vincbnt.    60  cts.  net. 
The  Story  of  Oliver  Twist.    Edited  by  Ella  B.  Kirk. 

60  cts.  net. 
In  Brook  and  Bayou.     By  Clara  Kern  Bayliss.    60 

cts  net. 
Carious  Homes  and  their  Tenants.    By  Jambs  Carter 

Bbard.    6s  cts.  net. 
Crusoe's  Island.    By  P.  A.  Obbr.    ^  cts.  net. 
Uncle  Sam's  Secrets.    By  O.  P.  Austin.    75  cts.  net. 
The  Hall  of  Shells.    By  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hardy.    60  cts.  net. 

Volumes  in  Press. 
Hature  Study  Readers.    5  vols.    By  j.  w  Trobgbr. 
News  from  the  Birds.    By  Lbandbr  S.  Kbysbr. 
Uncle  Robert's  Geography.   6  volumes.   By  Prancis  W. 
Parkbr. 

{Othtrs  in  preparation. )\ 

These  books  will  be  found  especially  desirable  for  school 
use,  in  supplementing  class-room  studies. 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY, 
New  York,  Bostoo»  Cliicaffo. 


^indepgaptnei*^,  Attention  I 


COPIC8  OF  THE  HALF  TONE 
KINDCRQARTKN  SOUVENIR, 


^tHECOOPER 


^ 


PRINTED  ON  AN  EXCELLENT 
COATED  BOOK  PAPER. 


Will  be  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  one  sending 
ten  cents  (stamps  accepted),  to 

New  York  Education  Co., 

24  State  Street, 
ALBANY,    N.   Y. 


School  and  Public  Libraries**** 


WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  8UPPLYINC  LIBRARIES 

When  making  up  your  list  of  books  send  it  to  us  for  estimate.  Our  long  experience 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  AND   FREE  THOUGHT. 

PRESIDENT  J.    G.    SCHURMAN. 
Extract  from  address  at  the  optning  of  Cornell  University . 


WOU  have  come  here  in  larger  numbers 
*  than  ever  before.  You  have  come 
to  attend  the  university  and  to  receive  in- 
struction. I  wish  to  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  question,  What  can  the  university 
do  for  you?  What  kind  of  an  institution  is 
a  university?  What 
are  the  functions 
which  have  been  as- 
signed to  it  in  the 
body  social?  I  know 
no  better  definition 
for  a  university  than 
the  old  definition, 
given  as  his  ideal,  by 
Ezra  Cornell :  "  An 
institution  where  any 
person  can  find  in- 
struction in  any  sub- 
ject." This  definition 
is,  of  course,  hack- 
neyed, like  all  ab- 
stract formulae  which 
are  true,  yet  it  is 
pregnant  with  sug- 
gestions. One  of 
these,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  should  like  to  emphasize  at  the 
present  time. 

The  phrase,  "  A  plac^  where  any  one 
may  find  instruction,"  implies  that  there 
are  some  who  know  and  some  who  are  ig- 
norant: some  who  have  more  knowledge 
and  some  who  have  less.     It  is  worth  while 


dwelling  a  little  on  that  fact,  for  in  the  very 
nature  of  our  democracy  we  are  apt  to  ig- 
nore it.  We  live  under  a  system  of  major- 
ity rule.  Mr.  Bryce,  in  his  great  work, 
"  The  American  Commonwealth,"  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  we 
assert  that  the  ma- 
jority must  rule,  we 
also  tend  to  assert 
that  the  majority  is 
right.  He  describes 
it  as  the  "  fatalism  of 
the  multitude,"  a 
readiness  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  decision 
of  the  majority. 
Now,  if  this  is  the 
place  where  persons 
can  find  instruction, 
it  is  clear  enough  that 
it  is  not  a  place  where 
these  principles  can 
prevail;  we  must  pro- 
ceed here  on  the 
principle  that  the 
majority  may  be 
wrong,  the  minority 
may  be  right.  For  the  existence  of  all 
institutions  of  learning  is  dependent  on  just 
that  fact,  that  the  minority,  or  a  single  per- 
son, may  have  the  truth  and  be  in  the  right, 
while  the  majority  may  be  absolutely 
wrong.  If,  then,  at  any  time  it  is  asserted 
that  the  business  of  a  college  or  a  univer- 
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sity  is  to  teach  that  which  the  average  man 
believes  or  that  which  is  acceptable  to  the 
community  at  large,  or  that  which  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  may  enunciate 
as  the  truth,  the  answer  must  always  be 
that  such  an  assertion  contravenes  the  very 
principle  on  which  colleges  and  universities 
are  founded.  However  true  and  just  and 
valuable  may  be  the  principle  that  the  ma- 
jority must  rule  in  the  commonwealth,  the 
motto  of  universities  and  colleges  must  al- 
ways be,  "  One  man  with  God's  truth  is  a 
majority."  There  is  also  a  second  prin- 
ciple involved  in  what  has  been  said.  If 
all  this  be  true,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
individual  teacher  and  investigator  must 
be  free  to  carry  on  his  inquiries  and  to  an- 
nounce what  he  has  discovered.  In  deal- 
ing with  the  individual  student,  to  put  the 
same  fact  in  another  point  of  view,  the 
teacher  must  be  free  to  present  all  phases  of 
the  question  as  they  occur  to  his  mind.  He 
must  present  both  sides  of  the  question, 
and  a  member  of  an  instructing  staff  who 
conceives  otherwise  has  missed  his  voca- 
tion as  a  teacher.  Socrates  is  the  great 
model  of  all  teachers.  His  method  con- 
sisted in  questioning  and  inquiring  until 
all  phases,  all  sides  of  the  question  had 
been  investigated,  and  then  drawing  a  con- 
clusion therefrom.  What  Socrates  did, 
and  what  he  outraged  the  Athenians  for 
doing,  and  what  he  ultimately  suffered 
martyrdom  for  doing,  that  is  what  every 
teacher  is  called  upon  to  do  to-day.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  teacher  represents 
the  community  or  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  that  when  he  gives  expression  to  senti- 
ments and  beliefs  contrary  to  those  of  the 
community  or  board  of  trustees,  he  betrays 
his  trust.  What  profanation!  A  teacher  is 
a  representative  of  no  one  but  the  God  of 
truth.  He  ministers  in  the  temple  of  learn- 
ing and  scholarship,  and  it  would  be  sacri- 
lege or  worse  for  him  to  give  out  as  truth 
what  he  knows  to  be  false,  or  to  suppress  or 
by  compliance  conceal  what  he  holds  to  be 
truth  in  order  to  be  more  acceptable. 

Money  is  needed  to  carry  on  a  univer- 
sity. I  know  it  well !  I  know  that  our  own 
Board  of  Trustees  is  constantly  wrestling 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  I  know  we  have  difficulty  in 
meeting  the  legitimate  demands  of  our 
heads  of  departments.  Yet  if  money  is  to 
be  got  for  the  institution  by  suppressing 
truth,  by  setting  any  limitations  whatever 


on  the  freedom  of  the  teaching  staff,  and 
hence  on  investigating  or  communicating 
the  results  of  their  investigations,  better  a 
thousand  times  that  the  institution  should 
go  out  of  existence.  The  end  of  the  uni- 
versity is  truth  and  the  propagation  of 
truth.  Money  may  be  a  means  to  that  end. 
As  a  means  it  may  kindle  a  great  light. 
As  an  end  it  can  only  produce  a  deadly  and 
poisonous  blight.  Hence,  in  the  third 
place,  it  is  out  of  place  that  any  limits  be 
set  on  the  freedom  of  the  teaching  staff, 
and  all  such  movements  must  be  resisted 
as  altogether  unwarranted. 

Nor  are  these  considerations  of  more  im- 
portance to  teachers  and  universities  than 
they  are  to  the  republic  and  to  civilization 
in  general.  I  have  said  that  the  principle 
of  the  republic  is  that  the  majority  must 
rule.  Any  one  can  see  that  the  principle 
must  have  limitations.  The  minority,  the 
Socrates,  may  be  in  the  right,  while  the  en- 
I'le  community  is  wrong.  This  is  a  prin- 
ciple equally  important  to  civilization.  For 
what  do  we  mean  by  civilization  and  by  the 
progress  of  civilization?  We  mean  the 
working  out  of  new  ideas  and  the  applica- 
tion of  old  ideas  to  new  fields.  All  science 
would  have  been  impossible  if  a  contrary 
principle  had  been  adopted.  Was  the  mul- 
titude right  and  Copernicus  wrong?  Was 
Darwin  wrong  and  were  those  who  op- 
posed him  and  hounded  him  right?  Or 
were  those  who  opposed  him  wrong? 
There  is  only  one  answer.  We  need,  for 
the  advance  of  civilization,  new  heresies; 
hinesies  in  science,  heresies  everywhere. 
Absolute  freedom  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion is  what  is  needed,  and  in  the  Interest 
of  civilization  one  should  insist  and  must 
insist  that  freedom,  absolute,  unrestricted 
froeaom,  is  the  very  soul  of  a  universit>. 

But  we  need  not  trust  to  such  ab«itracl 
considerations.  Despotic  rulers  have  tried 
the  experiment  of  interfering  with  univer- 
sities, and  if  we  read  history  we  may  know 
the  results.  T  had  an  opportunity  last 
month  to  meditate  upon  this  theme  at  Ox- 
foid.  When  that  university  started,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  it  was  free.  By  degrees 
the  church  got  hold  of  it  and  came  to  re- 
gard it  as  its  intellectual  stronghold.  The 
Tudor  kings  regarded  it  as  a  bulwark  of 
statecraft.  The  Stuart  kings  regarded  it  as 
spoils.  Charles  II  had  Locke  removed 
from  his  fellowship  at  Christ  Church  on 
account  of  his  political  opinions.    James  II 
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compelled  Magdalen  College  to  elect  a 
president  who  was  unfit  for  the  position. 
Thi^  eighteenth  century  shows  the  results. 
Gibbon  tells  us  that  when  he  was  a  student 
at  Oxford  the  professors  had  ceased  to 
teach,  and  that  the  fellows  passed  their 
daj's  in  a  routine  of  eating  and  drinking, 
and  in  the  evening  retired  self-satisfied  to 


long  slumbers,  having  relieved  their  con- 
sciences of  the  duty  of  reading  or  studying 
or  thinking.  Jeremy  Bentham,  too,  tells 
us  that  an  education  at  Oxford  in  his  day 
had  two  infallible  results  —  mendacity  and 
insincerity.  If  we  should  prescribe  to 
teachers  what  they  should  teach,  what  else 
could  we  expect? 


THE  GRAPHIC  LANGUAGE. 

KATE   STONEMAN,    STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE,    ALBANY,    N.    Y. 


piCTORIAL  drawing  is  a  means  of  ex- 
*•  pressing  thought  in  relation  to  objects 
which  can  be  known  through  the  senses, 
sight  and  touch. 

Every  person,  except  the  most  illiterate, 
is  accustomed,  through  early  training  con- 
tinued during  life,  to  express  thought  by 
the  aid  of  graphic  marks  called  letters,  fig- 
ures, symbols.  Aided  in  this  way,  one  has 
marvelous  range,  and  a  power  to  commu- 
nicate thought  in  relation  not  only  to  ob- 
jects known  through  sight  and  through 
touch,  but  also  thoughts  known  as  voli- 
tions, emotions,  generalizations.  Yet  many 
persons  who,  through  long  and  difficult 
training,  have  learned  to  do  almost  auto- 
matically the  work  of  expression  by  means 
of  letters,  figures  and  symbols,  will  gravely 
insist  that  they  have  no  talent  for  drawing. 
They  will  express^ even  an  indifference  to 
the  study  of  drawing,  or,  at  worst,  a  con- 
tempt for  the  artist  who  wastes  time  in  the 
childish  amusement  of  picture-making. 

The  artist  and  the  art  teacher  of  the 
present  day,  under  the  fostering  care  and 
leading  of  the  new  education,  find  this 
graphic  language  appreciated.  The  idea  is 
rapidly  gaining  that  pictorial  representa- 
tion of  objects  is  a  natural  expression;  that 
this  language,  though  a  silent  speech,  is 
readily  acquired,  and  that  its  value  is  very 
great. 

The  leaders  among  the  most  advanced 
educators  have  pledged  their  assistance  to 
the  coming  generations  that  the  training 
in  this  new  language  shall  commence  early 
in  life,  that  it  shall  be  continued  through 


the  years  of  state  school  training,  and  that 
it  shall  be  given  a  place  of  honor  and  a  due 
allotment  of  time  as  an  important  part  of 
the  outfit  for  life  work. 

The  first  efforts  in  the  acquisition  of  this 
language  are,  fortunately  for  both  teacher 
and  pupil,  voluntary,  natural.  The  child 
supplied  with  pencil,  slate  or  paper,  with 
Uttle  aid  or  suggestion,  will  express 
thought  concerning  people,  houses,  ani- 
mals. This  is  done  in  an  off-hand,  sketchy 
manner,  to  be  sure,  and  with  as  little  re- 
gard to  the  rules  of  perspective,  and,  pos- 
sibly, in  a  style  as  uncouth  to  the  art-critic 
of  to-day  as  are  the  best  works  of  the 
Egyptian  or  the  Assyrian  in  the  early  cen- 
turies. These  interesting  specimens  of 
childish  attempts  are  simply  accepted  — 
neither  approved  nor  condemned.  At 
best,  and  as  a  sufficient  commendation, 
they  are  understood  if  they  represent 
thought,  even  the  most  rudimentary.  The 
mother,  companion,  or  teacher  will  use  the 
irregular  lines  as  valuable  help  for  future 
suggestion. 

Where  state  aid  and  supervision  as  to 
elementary  instruction  reaches  the  masses, 
no  greater  help  toward  accuracy  of  thought 
and  expression  has  been  presented  than 
the  advocacy  of  the  study  of  form  by  means 
of  the  "  blocks  "  or  the  type  solids.  By 
their  assistance,  technical  terms  that  would 
have  been  unknown  to  the  parents  are  in 
common  use  by  the  children  of  to-day, 
and  are  of  great  value  in  language  lessons, 
number  lessons,  and  nature  study.  Simple 
straight  lines  and  curved  lines  represent  to 
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the  child  the  abstract  edge.  Squares  and 
circles  in  drawing  represent  the  faces  of 
the  cube  or  of  the  cylinder.  They  are  in- 
troduced even  in  the  earliest  picture  ex- 
pression as  "  frets,"  or  as  borders,  and 
serve  to  illustrate  repetition  and  alterna- 
tion in  design.  To  the  teacher  in  charge, 
these  simple  forms  are  a  heritage  from  the 
oldest  historic  art,  world-wide  in  use,  bear- 
ing their  silent  witness  that  undeveloped 
races  have  still  their  innate  desire  for  that 
which  is  simply  to  serve  as  ornament. 

In  the  favored  portions  of  our  land  to- 
day it  is  well  understood  by  teacher  and 
pupil  that  whatever  is  commenced  in  draw- 
ing is  to  be  continued-  The  simple  frets, 
borders,  scrolls,  rosettes  and  other  pleasing 
forms  are  the  alphabet  in  art  to  be  used  by 
the  most  advanced  designers,  builders,  and 
decorators  in  the  construction  of  the  no- 
blest works  in  architecture.  The  simple 
"  views,"  as  they  are  known  in  the  child's 
vocabulary,  advancing  in  dignity  to  plan 
and  elevation  in  the  higher  grades,  become 
the  elaborate  plan  for  the  draughtsman, 
who,  by  means  of  his  power  of  imagination, 
represents  the  design  for  a  capitol  or  a  sus- 
pension bridge,  complete  to  the  last  detail, 
while  the  granite  and  the  iron  for  the  con- 
struction are  untouched  in  the  mine  or  the 
quarry.  The  forms  of  leaves,  buds,  flowers 
and  vines  of  the  elementary  work  are  but 
pages  from  the  sketch-book  of  the  future 
artist.  From  them  he  will  select  his  mo- 
tives for  elaborate  designs  which  shall 
change  the  unshapely  rock  to  the  living 
wealth  of  hedgerow  spoils'. 

In  this  advance  which  is  always  making 
steadily,  the  fortunate  student  more  and 
more  clearly  sees  his  way  to  the  final  simple 
generalizations.  In  time  he  finds  that  all 
his  work,  however  varied,  reduces  itself  to 
one  or  another  of  the  purposes  —  con- 
struction, representation,  decoration. 

Applied  design  may  easily  introduce  the 
elements  of  constructive  geometry,  ele- 
ments learned  not  from  a  book  but  by  ex- 
periment, using  the  cord  and  crayon,  with 
the  blackboard  or  the  slate  for  the  back- 
ground of  the  design.  Compass  work  or 
the  simple  cord  and  crayon  work  may  be 
introduced  early  in  a  training  for  drawing 
as  a  language,  in  the  direction  of  practical 
construction.  Lines  are  bisected,  equilat- 
eral triangles  are  drawn,  hexagons  and 
pentagons  shape  themselves,  while  techni- 
cal terms  are  used  with  accuracy  by  pupils 


who  follow  with  keen  delight  the  discovery 
of  axiomatic  truth  in  design.  There  is  no 
danger  that  the  drawing  may  become  me- 
chanical in  consequence  of  the  use  of  the 
compass,  if  the  pupil  be  trained  to  express 
himself  constantly  by  freehand  drawing  as 
readily  as  he  uses  pen  and  ink  in  freehand 
script. 

The  difficult  part  of  the  great  study 
drawing,  difficult  for  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  is  to  see  and  to  represent  the  changes 
in  an  object  as  it  appears  in  different  posi- 
tions —  the  changes  which  are  called  tech- 
nically the  perspective  of  the  object.  In 
this  the  "  third  dimension  "  stands  as  the 
stumbling  block  in  the  way.  Working 
drawings  avoid  this  difficulty  by  bringing 
all  parts  of  the  object  to  one  plane.  It  is 
the  child's  way  of  seeing,  and  also  the  way 
in  which  the  primitive  artists  pictured  ob- 
jects, if  we  may  judge  from  the  flat  appear- 
ance of  their  rude  carvings.  To  represent 
objects  having  height,  width  and  thickness 
on  the  paper  or  canvas,  which  has  only 
height  and  width,  is  no  easy  task,  for  the 
reason  that  the  foreground,  middleground 
and  background  will  not  take  their  places 
on  the  drawing  plane  by  easy  shifting  of  the 
scenes.  *'  As  it  appears "  must  be  kept 
constantly  in  thought  until  the  pupil  can 
really  see  (to  put  an  extreme  case)  that  a 
line  which  is  in  space  a  true  horizontal  may 
as  a  fact  appear  to  be  vertical  when  repre- 
sented in  the  picture  plane. 

As  the  final  work  in  drawing  in  the 
schools  supported  by  the  people  for  all  of 
school  age,  composition  or  grouping  con- 
centrates as  a  whole  design  the  units  of 
form,  whether  in  pattern,  still  life  or  land- 
scape. At  this  stage  in  the  work  the  ideas 
of  unity,  variety,  strength,  repose,  har- 
mony, principal  and  subordinate  are  sub- 
jects which  lend  themselves  to  the  best, 
most  natural  methods  of  instruction.  In- 
deed, the  student  in  training  has  the  idea 
that  he  sees  these  relations  unaided;  that  he 
is  the  first  discoverer,  while  in  fact  these 
have  been  the  canons  of  art  during  the  cen- 
turies of  art  history. 

This  broad  ground  for  the  study  of  draw- 
ing is  given  as  a  basis  for  the  graphic  lan- 
guage to  be  acquired  by  those  who  are  to 
receive  instruction  in  the  grades  of  our 
common  schools  under  the  care  of  our  ad- 
vanced educational  systems.  After  all  this 
preparatory  training  the  adult  chooses  his 
life  work,  and  may  elect  a  future  course  as 
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artisan  or  as  artist.  In  either  case  he  will 
possess  the  eye  trained  to  see  and  the  hand 
to  execute  faithfully  and  true,  and  will  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  good,  or  what  is 
equally  valuable,  will  instantly  detect  the 
unworthy  and  reject  the  inartistic. 

Our  people  g^ve  of  their  wealth  vast 
sums  for  the  construction  of  buildings  de- 
voted to  the  need,  the  pleasure,  or  the  in- 
struction of  the  public.  These  noble 
edifices,  with  all  their  wealth  of  construc- 
tion and  ornament,  should  be  understood 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  and  not 
alone  by  the  favored  few.  Is  it  too  much 
to  claim  that  after  the  years  of  training 
suggested  in  this  outline  the  future  citizen 
will  recognize,  as  it  were,  familiar  features 
in  every  part  of  even  the  greatest  in  archi- 
tecture that  man  can  achieve?  Podium, 
column,  entablature  and  pediment  will  ex- 
tend greeting  as  the  friends  of  one's  youth- 
ful study.  Ovolo,  volute,  torus  and  scotia 
will  charm  by  the  subtle  play  of  their  light, 
shade  and  shadow. 

The  graphic  language,  valuable  as  has 
been  proved  as  a  means  of  expression, 
serves  still  further  use  as  a  magic  glass 
through  which  one  may  read  the  treasured 


wisdom  of  the  past.  The  beautiful  designs 
of  archaic,  classic  and  mediaeval  ornament 
have  long  enfolded  mystic  and  symbolic 
truths  to  be  read  by  those  alone  who  will 
master  the  alphabet  of  old-world  thought. 

The  graphic  language  is  new  only  in  that 
it  is  to  be  presented  as  a  common  language 
for  all  the  people.  If  there  be  question  as 
to  priority  in  time,  it  really  ranks  as  the 
oldest  recorded  form  of  human  expression. 
The  study  of  its  history  of  development 
may  well  serve  as  a  check  to  a  present 
tendency  to  boastfulness,  due  to  an  advance 
which  has  been  made  in  the  control  of 
physical  force.  What  patient  progress  in 
the  past  in  graphic  art,  what  barren  results 
in  the  present  century.  Let  us  hope  that 
a  revival  of  interest  in  and  a  general  use  of 
the  graphic  language  may  help  us  to  open 
up  new  lines  of  progress  in  art,  to  spread 
new  fields  of  design.  There  is  still  hope, 
yea,  there  is  fair  promise,  that  the  historians 
of  the  future  may  include  among  the  land- 
marks of  human  progress  the  general  use 
of  the  graphic  art  language,  general  for  the 
first  time  in  the  highest  reach  of  human 
attainment  marked  by  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 


INSTITUTES  IN  THE  CATHOLIC  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

RKV.    JAMES   P.    KEIRNAN,    ROCHESTER,    N.   Y. 


TTHE  reviews  and  periodicals  are  devot- 
ing much  space  to  articles  by  emi- 
nent writers  upon  educational  work  as  it  is 
carried  on  in  the  grammar  schools,  acade- 
mies, public  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
country.  They  are  eulogizing  or  criticis- 
ing methods  in  use  in  these  institutions  and 
glorying  in  the  fact  that  so  much  is  being 
done  for  the  future  citizens  of  our  great 
republic.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that 
in  giving  statistics  to  show  how  far  superior 
are  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  pro- 
viding educational  institutions  to  the  people 
of*  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  they 
judge  chiefly  by  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended per  capita  on  the  school  population. 
But  little  has  been  heard,  however,  of  a 
great  and  powerful  element  in  the  educa- 
tional world  that  is  fast  coming  to  the  front, 
and  that,  sooner  or  later,  must  make  its  in- 
fluence felt  in  the  body  politic  —  that  great 


and  powerful  organism,  the  parochial 
schools  maintained  by  the  Catholic  church 
because  of  the  belief  that  the  education 
given  by  the  State  is  defective  in  neglecting 
the  religious  education  of  the  child. 

Believing  that  true  education  requires 
the  teaching  of  morality  and  the  basing  of 
that  morality  on  positive  dogma  and  the 
revealed  religion  of  Christ,  this  great  body 
has  taken  up  for  conscience  sake,  and  car- 
ried on  at  a  tremendous  sacrifice  by  its 
people,  an  educational  work  which  the  cen- 
sus of  1896  shows  is  educating  in  the 
United  States,  through  her  magnificent 
and  devoted  body  of  religious  teachers, 
946,101  children.  In  the  endeavor  to  ele- 
vate the  standard  of  these  schools  by  the 
better  equipment  of  their  teachers  nothing 
is  left  undone  to  bring  to  the  teachers  of 
these  schools  all  the  advantages  of  modern 
methods  and  systems,  and  to  give  them  the 
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best  preparation  possible  for  their  life- 
work. 

With  this  object  in  view  the  last  two 
years  have  witnessed  the  birth  and  devel- 
opment of  a  great  movement  that  is  des- 
tined to  help  the  onward  course  of  the 
Catholic  parochial  schools  in  this  country. 
It  originated  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
whence  it  has  already  been  extended  to  at 
least  six  other  states  in  the  Union.  It  owes 
its  origin  to  Mrs.  B.  Ellen  Burke,  Malone, 
N.  Y.,  an  eminently  practical  teacher,  who, 
for  several  years,  held  a  responsible  posi- 
tion in  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Education,  and  whose  whole  life  has 
been  dedicated  to  educational  work.  It 
consists  in  the  formation  of  an  educational 
lecture  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
institutes  to  the  teachers  of  Catholic 
schools.  This  bureau  controls  the  services 
of  a  number  of  bright  and  talented  women 
who  have  had  long  experience  in  teaching 
and  are  well  versed  in  all  the  modern  meth- 
ods of  pedagogy.  These  women  are  sent 
out  as  instructors  to  the  various  bodies  of 
teachers  in  the  different  dioceses  of  the 
country,  arrangements  are  made  for  teach- 
ers' institutes,  and  thus  the  teachers  haye 
brought  to  them  the  very  best  instruction, 
aids  and  methods  in  their  noble  profession. 

This  movement  began  in  September, 
1.89s*  with  the  giving  of  a  course  of  lectures 
by  Mrs.  Burke  in  Columbus  Hall,  New 
York  city,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Paulist 
Fathers.  To  these  lectures  Sisters  from 
different  orders  as  well  as  public  school 
teachers  were  invited.  About  three  hun- 
dred teachers  were  present,  regular  school 
work  was  done,  and  the  beginning  of  this 
movement  was  most  auspicious.  The  fol- 
lowing month  Mrs.  Burke  gave  a  course 
of  lectures  to  about  four  hundred  Sisters 
of  teaching  orders  in  Philadelphia,  and  a 
few  weeks  later  to  six  hundred  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Burke  now  associated  with  her  in 
the  work  Miss  Mary  G.  Manahan,  a  teacher 
of  drawing,  and  in  the  early  winter  of  1895- 
1896  institute  work  on  a  small  scale  was 
done  in  Rochester,  Auburn  and  other 
places  of  Western  New  York.  Before  ar- 
ranging the  institutes  for  the  summer  of 
1896,  Mrs.  Burke  had  secured  the  services 
of  Mrs.  John  H.  Baird,  conductor  of  the 
training  class  of  Eoughkeepsie ;  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet S.  Mooney,  of  the  State  Normal  Col- 
lege, Albany,  and  Miss  Anna  K.  Toomey, 
of  Chateaugay,  N.  Y.    The  season  of  '96 


opened  with  an  institute  for  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  in  New  York,  then  came  the  insti- 
tute for  Rochester,  which  was  the  first  dioc- 
esan institute  ever  held,  opening  on  the  loth 
of  July  and  continuing  two  weeks.  To  it 
were  invited  not  only  the  teachers  of  all 
the  Catholic  schools  of  the  diocese,  but 
also  the  public  school  teachers  of  the  city 
of  Rochester.  Besides  those  in  the  dio- 
cese, teaching  communities  from  Chicago, 
111.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Boston,  Mass., 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Albion, 
Batavia  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  were  repre- 
sented by  some  of  their  most  experienced 
teachers.  Simultaneous  with  the  Roches- 
ter institute  was  the  first  one  held  in  Can- 
ada. This  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  Baird, 
assisted  by  Miss  Toomey,  at  St.  Laurent 
Convent,  near  Montreal.  Later,  institutes 
were  held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Bordentown, 
N.J. 

For  the  institute  work  of  1897  Mrs. 
Burke  was  able  to  add  to  her  already  effi- 
cient corps  of  teachers  such  experienced 
instructors  as  Miss  Katherine  M.  Gorman, 
Maud,  Pa.,  Miss  Helen  F.  Burke,  Buf- 
falo, Miss  Frances  A.  Holmes,  Saratoga 
Springs,  Miss  Kate  McCloskey,  Saratoga 
Springs,  and  Miss  C.  M.  McGinley,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Diocesan  institutes  this  year  have  been 
held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Burlington,  Vt., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Providence,  R.  I., 
Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Chicago,  111.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  etc.,  etc.  Special  institutes  were 
held  for  several  of  the  teaching  orders  of 
New  York  City,  for  the  Sisters  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  and  for  several  others. 

The  institute  faculty  as  arranged  for 
1898  is  as  follows:  Mrs.  B.  Ellen  Burke, 
Manager;  Miss  Mary  G.  Manahan,  Secre- 
tary. Instructors:  Mrs.  John  H.  Baird, 
Principal  of  Poughkeepsie  Training  Class; 
Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Mooney,  Teacher  of  En- 
glish in  Albany  Normal  College;  Miss 
Anna  K.  Toomey,  Teacher  of  Drawing, 
Chateaugay,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Catherine  M.  Gor- 
man, Principal  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Training 
School,  Maild,  Pa.;  Miss  Helen  Frances 
Burke,  Critic  Teacher  in  State  Normal 
School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Matilda  T. 
Karnes,  Teacher  of  English  in  Buffalo 
High  School;  Miss  Frances  A.  Holmes, 
Teacher  of  History,  Saratoga  Springs; 
Miss  Kate  McCloskey,  Teacher  of  Draw- 
ing, Saratoga  Springs;  Miss  C.  M.  McGin- 
ley,  Drawing  and  Music,  Boston,  Mass.; 
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Miss  Ellen  Sullivan,  Teacher  of  Mathe- 
matics, Albany  High  School,  and  Miss 
Katharine  Martin,  Teacher  in  the  High 
School  at  Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y.  In 
addition  to  the  practical  school  work  that 
is  done  in  the  institute,  mothers'  meetings 


are  held  at  convenient  times  during  the 
week,  and,  as  may  readily  be  inferred,  these 
mothers'  meetings,  which  are  largely  at- 
tended, are  one  of  the  most  profitable  feat- 
ures, speaking  from  the  standpoint  of 
educational  progress,  of  the  institutes. 


WHY  HAVE  NATURE  STUDY  IN   OUR  SCHOOLS? 

CHARLES   B.    SCOTT,    NORMAL  SCHOOL,    OSWEGO. 


A  GOOD  old  rule  is:  "  Prove  all  things; 
^*  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  In 
nothing  is  this  proving  more  essential  than 
in  educational  work,  and  never  has  it  been 
more  important  than  now,  when  educators 
are  asking  for  the  admission  into  our 
schools  of  so  many  subjects. 

Among  the  lines  of  work  which  are 
being  urged  for  introduction  into  the  cur- 
riculum of  our  elementary  schools  is  nature 
study,  or  elementary  science.  Not  a  few 
schools  already  have  work  of  this  kind, 
those  in  charge  of  them  believing  that 
nature  study  has  proven  its  value  as  a  fac- 
tor in  education  and  its  right  to  a  place  in 
the  curriculum.  In  many  schools,  notably 
those  in  Germany,  such  work  has  been  car- 
ried on  for  many  years.  Other  schools, 
and  they  are  legion,  are  waiting  for  the 
value  of  such  work  to  be  proven. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to 
point  out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
educational  value  of  nature  study,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  methods  of  science,  in  the 
work  of  the  elementary  schools,  has  been 
proven. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  remember  that 
the  question  is  not  a  new  one;  it  is  only  a 
phase  of  the  old;  old  question  as  to  the 
value  of  science  in  education.  Scientific 
studies  have  forced  their  way,  slowly  but 
surely,  into  our  higher  educational  institu- 
tions, universities  and  colleges,  and  their 
value  is  being  more  and  more  recognized. 
Gradually  the  sciences  are  being  given  a 
more  prominent  place  in  the  secondary 
schools;  their  pupils  are  studying  nature  as 
well  as  man.  The  advocates  of  nature 
study  in  the  elementary  schools  go  but  a 


step  further;  they  ask  that  the  many  chil- 
dren in  our  lower  schools,  most  of  whom 
can  never  enter  these  higher  institutions, 
shall  also  study  the  world  of  nature  by 
methods  closely  akin  to  those  pursued  by 
the  comparatively  few  older  students  in 
high  school  and  college. 

Those  who  oppose  the  introduction  of 
nature  study  into  the  schools  must  either 
question  the  value  of  science  in  all  educa- 
tion, in  higher  institutions  as  well  as  in  the 
public  schools,  or  must  maintain  that  the 
matter  which  younger  children  should 
study  and  the  methods  by  which  they 
should  be  instructed  are  and  should  be  radi- 
cally and  fundamentally  different  from 
those  by  which  their  older  brothers  and 
sisters  are  and  should  be  educated. 

In  this  day  and  generation  not  many  are 
likely  to  deny  the  educational  value  of  sci- 
entific studies  and  of  scientific  methods  in 
higher  institutions.  The  unanswerable 
logic  of  experience  has  proven  this. 

The  tendency  of  the  day  is  for  a  much 
closer  relation  of  all  parts  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  in  both  subjects  and  meth- 
ods of  study.  The  highier  institutions  are 
demanding  more  science  or  better  science, 
or  more  scientific  methods  in  the  schools 
below  them. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  mind  of  the 
little  child  is  fundamentally  different  from 
that  of  the  same  child  when  he  grows  older, 
and  that  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the 
two  parts  of  the  educational  system  must 
be  different,  are  compelled  to  face  the  other 
horn  of  the  dilemma.  Turning  from  the 
higher  institutions  and  the  lessons  or  re- 
sults of  the  long  conflict  between  the  sci- 
ences  and   the   humanities,  and   studying 
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only  the  children  who  enter  our  elementary 
schools,  we  find  even  stronger  reasons  for 
the  introduction  of  elementary  science  into 
the  schools. 

The  little  folks  who  come  into  our  kin- 
dergartens and  first  grade  rooms  have  been 
educated  in  the  school  of  Dame  Nature, 
with  the  methods  and  usually  with  the  mat- 
ter of  nature  study.  All  that  they  have 
learned  has  come  through  their  senses, 
most  of  it  through  their  eyes.  They  have 
spent  much  of  their  life  out  of  doors,  and 
are  full  of  nature  lore  and  greatly  interested 
in  the  world  of  sense.  We  at  once  turn 
them  from  nature  to  books,  from  real 
things  to  symbols,  from  the  works  of  God 
to  words,  words,  words.  Why?  What 
reason  is  there  for  it,  educational,  or  peda- 
gogical, or  psychological,  or  sensible;  what 
excuse  for  such  a  radical  change,  or  for 
such  a  difference  in  the  methods  of  educa- 
tion in  the  school  and  the  natural  method 
of  education  out  of  the  school? 

The  more  carefully  we  study  children 
the  better  do  we  realize  the  importance  and 
value  in  our  schools  of  the  matter  and 
method  of  nature  study,  the  study  by  the 
children  of  their  physical  environment, 
with  their  own  eyes,  rather  than  from  a 
book  or  through  the  eyes  of  others.  Child 
study  and  nature  study  are  so  closely  re- 
lated that  each  always  prepares  the  way  for 
the  other.  Child  study  is  showing  more 
and  more  conclusively  the  dependence  of 
children  on  the  world  of  sense  and  on  their 
senses  for  their  fundamental  or  basic 
ideas,  and  indicating  more  and  more 
clearly  the  importance  of  basing  part  of  the 
school  work  on  what  the  children  have 
seen  and  heard  and  done  for  themselves. 

If  we  turn  from  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  higher  educational  institutions, 
and  from  the  study  of  the  nature  and  devel- 
opment of  the  child  mind,  and  think  of  the 
social  development  and  characteristics  of 
this  age,  and  of  the  preparation  of  the  child 
for  life,  we  are  equally  impressed  with  the 
practical  importance  of  nature  study  in 
the  school.  Almost  every  argument  for  the 
practical  value  of  science  to  the  students  in 
higher  institutions  applies  with  much  more 
force  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  them 
never  reach  the  high  school ;  fifty  per  cent., 
probably,  are  obliged  to  leave  school  by  the 
end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  year.  They,  too, 
need  the  education  of  seeing  and  doing  and 


thinking  for  themselves  which  comes  from 
following  the  methods  of  inductive  science, 
of  which  nature  study  is  the  simplest  exem- 
plification. 

The  scientific  and  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  age,  the  way  in  which  man  is 
harnessing,  more  and  more,  the  forces  of 
nature,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  becoming 
more  dependent  on  these  forces,  the  in- 
creasing complexity  of  civilization,  make  it 
imperative  that  our  children  should  know 
more  about  their  physical  environment  and 
have  greater  power  to  see  and  think  and  do 
for  themselves.  How  can  the  many,  who 
never  reach  the  secondary  schools,  get  this 
essential  part  of  their  education  unless  we 
have  in  the  elementary  school,  the  school 
for  the  masses,  the  matter  and  method  of 
science  or  nature  study? 

Turning  our  thoughts  from  the  pupil  to 
the  teacher,  in  the  elementary  schools,  we 
shall  find  that  the  introduction  of  nature 
study  will  be  a  great  aid  in  leading  to  bel- 
ter methods  of  teaching  in  our  schoijls. 
just  as  the  laboratory  work  in  science  in 
higher  institutions  has  led  to  the  use  ol 
laboratory  methods  of  study  in  other  sub- 
jects. In  science  work,  where  the'  children 
have  the  material  before  them,  and  it  is 
comparatively  easy  for  them  to  see  and 
think  and  tell  for  themselves,  we  have  the 
simplest  means  and  the  best  opportunity 
for  training  teachers  in  the  inductive  or 
laboratory,  or  natural  method  of  teaching* 
When  they  have  learned  to  use  the  method 
oT  science  or  nature  study,  and  have  gained 
something  of  the  spirit  of  science,  they  can 
adapt  the  method  to  other  lines  of  work. 

To  the  question,  "  Why  should  we  have 
nature  study  in  our  schools?"  we  would 
reply : 

First.  Because  the  experience  of  the  past, 
more  particularly  in  higher  institutions,  has 
proven  the  great  educational  value  of  sci- 
ence or  nature  study. 

Second.  Because  the  study  of  children 
and  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
sense-perception  and  of  education  by  self- 
activity  shows  the  necessity  of  the  personal 
study  by  the  children  of  the  world  of  sense 
about  them. 

Third.  Because  of  the  practical  value  of 
nature  study  or  science  as  a  preparation  for 
life. 

Fourth.  Because  the  introduction  of  na- 
ture study  is  the  best  means  of  training  the 
teachers  in  better  methods  of  teaching. 
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EDITORIAL. 

IVe  desire  our  department  ^'The  Best  in 
Print "  to  be  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
magazine.  Owing  to  our  inability  to  do  careful 
reading  and  culling  from  the  educational  jour- 
nals prittted  on  the  first  of  each  month  in  time 
to  get  our  matter  in  type  for  printing  on  the 
ijth  thereof  we  have  decided  to  change  the  date 
of  publication  of  New  York  Education  to 
the  20th  of  each  month. 

Contributors  will  kindly  keep  their  arti- 
cles   down   to   a   thousand   words   unless 
otherwise  requested. 
* 

New  York  Education  heartily  joins  in 
the  general  rejoicing  of  the  school  forces 
of  New  York  State  on  the  return  to  health, 
vigor  and  usefulness  of  Dr.  James  M. 
Milne  of  the  Oneonta  Normal  and  Train- 
ing School. 

It  was  most  fitting  that  Supt.  Skinner 
should  send  State  Truant  Officer  A.  M. 
Wright  to  look  after  the  delinquent  Water- 
vliet  school  people.  The  choice,  too,  was 
a  good  one.  Level-headedness  is  just  what 
is  wanted  in  such  a  situation  as  exists  in 
Watervliet,  and  in  that  quality  Mr.  Wright 
ranks  high. 


With  all  appreciation  of  the  need  for  bet- 
ter trained  teachers,  child  study  et  al.,  the 
most  pressing  need  of  our  schools  of  all 
grades  is  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  scholars  in  classes.  There  are  practi- 
cal, common-sense  reasons  for  this  which 
appeal  to  any  sensible  person,  and  more- 
over it  is  based  upon  sound  educational 
principles.  Let  us  lay  considerably  more 
stress  on  this  important,  yes,  crying  need. 

DESERVED  COMPLIMENTS. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  many  letters  thank- 
ing us  for  furnishing  the  teachers  of  this 
State  with  the  very  suggestive  and  help- 
ful little  sketch  by  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Jr.,  of  Union  College.  But  the  most 
effective  compliment  to  his  article  and  its 
helpfulness   to  teachers   was   given   when 

Prof.  of  State  Normal  College  at 

Albany  told  his  class  to  read  it,  as  being 
one  of  the  best  things  appearing  in  recent 
educational  publications.  As  a  result  the 
recitation  hour  the  next  day  was  taken  up 
by  the  class  in  discussing  the  two  positions 
so  clearly  set  forth  by  Dr.  Hale  —  whether 
science  or  sympathy  is  the  greater  factor 
in  education.  At  the  close  of  the  discus- 
sion Prof. "  summed  up,"  declaring 

that,  in  his  judgment,  sympathy,  in  the 
main,  was  the  most  potent  force  in  mak- 
ing of  character,  and  thus  of  men.  The 
Kindergarten  Magazine  of  Chicago  includes 
the  sketch  in  its  list  of  important  educa- 
tional articles  in  the  current  magazines 
that  all  should  read. 

"^  STUFF'  TO  TEACH." 

New  York  Education  is  not  yet  as 
evenly  balanced  in  its  several  departments 
as  we  would  like.  "School  Helps,"  for 
example,  in  the  initial  number  was  not  as 
complete  as  we  desired.  These  matters 
will,  we  hope,  be  remedied  after  a  few  more 
issues. 

And  yet  we  cannot  promise  to  fill  up 
that  or  any  other  department  with  what 
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a  city  superintendent  of  this  State  told 
one  of  our  agents,  in  the  presence  of  some 
of  his  teachers,  a  school  journal  should 
contain  "  stuff  for  the  teachers  to  teach." 
Such  "  stuff "  is  to  be  had  in  plenty  — 
from  contributors  and  from  some  educa- 
tional papers.  But  an  experience  of  four- 
teen years  in  school  and  class-room,  and 
a  present  daily  employment  therein  forbids 
our  deluding  teachers,  let  alone  taking  up 
their  time,  by  printing  such  "  stuff  "  as  is 
weekly  and  monthly  served  out  to  them, 
as  "Busy  Work,"  "School-room  Aid," 
etc.,  in  some  journals.  Because  some 
teacher  gets  an  idea  into  her  head  and  en- 
joys herself  in  putting  it  into  effect  is  no 
reason  why  the  performance  will  prove  a 
profitable  one  or  feasible  with  all  people  or 
under  all  conditions.  The  fact  that  the 
originator  of  the  idea  succeeded  in  holding 
the  attention  of  her  children  with  the  oper- 
ation is  in  most  cases  probably  due  more 
to  her  real  interest  in  her  own  conception 
than  to  the  overwhelming  merit  of  the 
scheme  itself.  "  Primary  Education  "  says 
that  everything  that  interests  has  an  edu- 
cational value.  True.  But  values  are 
relative,  and  with  the  many  present  de- 
mands upon  teachers'  time  only  that  which 
is  clearly  sound  and  effective  should  be 
trifled  with  by  them.     We  prefer  to  inquire 


(as  is  our  custom)  when  any  of  the  many 
schemes  for  nature  study,  language  work, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  brought  to  our  view:  —  ist 
Is  it  sound  from  the  point  of  view  of  tithejr 
the  old  or  the  new  education,  or  is  it  a  mere 
"thne  killer?"  2d.  If  the  former,  is  it 
practicable  in  the  average  class-room?  3d. 
Is  it  so  put  that  it  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  time  that  can  properly  be  given  it,  or 
is  it  so  padded  as  to  materially  affect  the 
good  there  is  in  it?  With  us,  in  the  latter 
case,  if  it  is  clipped,  it  is  boiled  down  and 
goes  into  "  The  Best  in  Print."  If  con- 
tributed, it  goes  back  to  its  author  for  re- 
vision. 

We  recognize  perfectly  well  that  most 
teachers  desire  to  be  progressive  and  to 
give  to  and  do  for  their  scholars  their 
best,  but  they  lack  the  creative  faculty 
to  devise  plans  and  details  of  work.  For 
such  as  these  real  school  helps  are  neces- 
sary and  helpful,  and  it  will  be  our  aim  to 
supply  all  of  these  possible.  But  it  is  not 
every  day  that  something  new,  sound, 
practicable  and  feasible  is  turned  out,  and 
we  shall  not,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
serve  up  in  lieu  thereof,  merely  to  fill  our 
pages,  what  one  of  the  foremost  educators 
in  the  land,  in  his  indignation  at  the  mass 
of  it  annually  printed,  termed  a  "  lot  of 
unadulterated  nonsense." 


SCHOOL  WEN  OF  THE  HOUR. 


MELVIL  DEWEY, 

DIRECTOR    OF   THE    STATE    LIBRARY   AND    SECRETARY 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

TO  Melvil  Dewey  is  due  the  credit  for  the 
unequalled  standing  of  the  University  sys- 
tem of  this  State.  He  it  was  who  first  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  a  library  is  the  college  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  the  land,  and  that  it  is  due  to 
them  that  they  should  have  easy  access  to  it 
always.  His  life  history  will,  therefore,  be 
eagerly  read. 

Mr.  Dewey  was  bofn  in  Adams  Center,  Jeffer- 
son county.  N.  Y.,  December  10,  1851,  the  young- 
est son  of  Joel  and  Eliza  Green  Dewey.  The 
first  fourteen  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  his 
birthplace.  His  early  developed  love  of  books 
led  his  parents  to  send  him,  for  two  years,  in 
1865,  to  the  collegiate  institute  at  Adams.    Then 


he  taught  in  a  district  school  a  year;  the  next 
year  in  the  village  school  in  Bemhard's  Bay,  Os- 
wego county. 

After  spending  one  term  at  Alfred  University, 
though  not  well  prepared,  he  decided  to  enter 
Amherst  College,  where  he  overcame  all  difficul- 
ties of  lack  of  preparation  and  graduated  with 
honor  in  1874. 

While  at  Amherst  he  was  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  college  library  was  not  appreciated 
at  anything  like  its  educational  value  by  the 
faculty  or  the  students,  and  investigation  proved 
to  him  that  nowhere  in  the  whole  country  were 
libraries  aiding  the  spread  of  education  as  they 
should.  Resolving  to  apply  himself  to  remedy- 
ing this  evil,  and  to  bring  before  the  people  the 
power  for  good  a  fine  library  may  be  to  the 
community,  he  left  Amherst  for  Boston  to  try  to 
arouse  interest  in  popular  education  by  means  of 
systematized   library  work.     By  hard  work  he 
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succeeded  in  interesting  the  leading  librarians  of 
the  country,  and  in  six  months'  time  had  started 
the  American  Library  Association,  the  Library 
Journal  and  the  Library  Bureau.  These  agencies 
aroused  active  interest,  and  the  libraries  of  the 


land  began  to  broaden  and  expand,  and  to  reach 
out  to  a  class  of  people  hitherto  entirely  lacking 
a  knowledge  of  or  interest  in  libraries. 

In  1876  Mr.  Dewey  founded  the  American 
Metric  Bureau  and  the  Spelling  Reform  Associa- 
tion, with  the  idea  that  by  simplifying  the  com- 
nion  tables  of  weight  and  measure  and  abolish- 
ing the  absurdities  of  English  spelling,  much 
valuable  time  would  be  saved  to  students.  With 
all  of  these  lines  of  work  Mr.  Dewey  still  keeps 
in  active  touch  and  is  yet  the  moving  force  in  all 
their  efforts. 

As  librarian  of  Columbia  University,  for  which 
position  he  left  Boston  in  1883,  he  so  organized 
and  developed  that  library  that  it  stood  for  some 
years  unequalled  in  the  world  for  convenience  of 
arrangement  and  excellence  of  management.  At 
this  time  he  organized  the  Library  School  of 
Columbia  College,  and  so  well  were  his  efforts 
appreciated  that  when,  in  1888,  he  was  chosen  to 
his  present  position,  the  school  was  moved  to 
Albany  and  given  a  place  in  the  Capitol,  under 
Mr.  Dewey's  supervision.  Mr.  Dewey  has  filled 
the  three  State  offices  he  now  occupies  with  so 
much  honor  to  the  State  and  direct  benefit  to 
the  cause  of  education,  that  his  name  is  known 
wherever  there  is  a  library,  and  wherever  popu- 
lar education  is  an  acknowledged  necessity  to  the 
life  of  humanity. 

By  nature  of  nervous  temperament,  bright  and 
quick,  hard  work  is  joy  to  his  active  mind.  He 
has  never  lost  his  ardor  and  enthusiasm  for  edu- 
cational work,  and  it  is  this,  more  than  anything 
else,  which  impresses  all  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact,  and  to  it  he  owes  the  prominence  he  has 
attained  in  the  library  and  educational  world. 


DANFORTH  E.  AINSWORTH, 

DEPUTY  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

A  CHARACTERISTIC  of  the  typical  Amer- 
ican is  the  readiness  with  which  he  adapts 
himself  to  new  conditions  and  responsibilities, 
and  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  acquits 
himself  under  all  circumstances,  however  diffi- 
cult. So  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  effi- 
cient and  interested  school  trustee  of  Oswego 
county  of  the  70's,  the  brilliant  young  lawyer  and 
the  most  ready  and  effective  of  parliamentary 
speakers  of  the  8o's  and  go's,  Danforth  E.  Ains- 
worth,  take  up  the  work  of  assisting  in  the 
educational  supervision  of  the  Empire  State,  as 
if  he  were  "  to  the  manor  born."  Mr.  Ainsworth, 
like  Supt.  Skinner  and  Dr.  Dewey,  is  a  Jefferson 
county  boy  by  birth,  having  been  born  at  Clay- 
ton, November  29,  1848.  He  was  educated  at 
Pulaski  Academy  and  at  Falley  Seminary,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1873.  He  was  a  school 
trustee  from  1881-83  in  Sandy  Creek,  Oswego 
county,  and  later  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  In  1885  he  was  elected  to  the  New 
York  State  Assembly,  where  for  ten  years  he 
was  easily  the  Rupert  of  debate.  No  more  clear, 
concise  and  effective  speaker  has  graced  legis- 
lative halls  within  recent  years.  For  several 
years  he  was  the  Republican  leader  on  the  floor 
of  the  house,  and  never  were  the  State's  as  well 
as  the  party's  interests  better  looked  after.  He 
fathered,  among  many  others,  the  bills  providing 
for  equal  inspectors  of  election  for  each  political 
party;  for  home  rule  in  matters  of  taxation;  pro- 


hibiting the  sale  of  tobacco  to  minors;  providing 
for  the  election  of  commissioners  of  jurors;  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Adirondack  forests;  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  cocaine  and  opium;  creating 
commission  to  investigate  tenement  houses  in 
New   York   City;   compel   monthly   payment   of 
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teachers'  wages;  the  Health  and  Decency  law 
relating  to  school  outbuildings;  the  Tenement- 
house  Building  law  of  New  York  City;  the  Small 
Parks'  bill  of  New  York  City;  first  introduced 
the  bill  providing  for  a  township  system  of 
schools  throughout  the  State;  and  in  '93  a 
supply  bill  which  reduced  the  State  expendi- 
ture by  nearly  one-half  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year.  In  1895,  declining  any  further 
legislative  honors,  he  accepted  the  position  of 
Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  New  York  State.     In  this  new  field  of 


activity  his  early  experience  as  school  trustee 
and  member  of  the  school  board,  together  with 
his  great  natural  intelligence,  have  been  most 
helpful,  and  his  work  and  his  devotion  to  all  the 
true  interests  of  education,  but  particularly  those 
of  the  little  red  school-house,  have  already  won 
for  him  a  name  among  the  educational  forces  of 
this  State,  and  added  no  little  to  the  pronounced 
success  of  Supt.  Skinner's  administration.  Mr. 
Ainsworth  is  married,  a  devotee  of  the  wheeU 
a  most  companionable  gentleman  and  a  general 
favorite  with  all  who  meet  him. 


THEORY  AND  DISCUSSION. 
THE  STUDY  OF  FICTION. 


H.    A.    DAVIDSON. 


THE  real  beginning  of  a  narrative  is  not  al- 
ways found  upon  the  first  page  of  a  book. 
It  may  be  approached  by  a  description  of  the 
scenes  in  which  the  action  is  to  take  place  or 
the  leading  characters  may  be  introduced  to  the 
reader  at  once,  or  the  story  may  open  with  the 
presentation  of  information  essential  for  under- 
standing the  tale.  A  favorite  manner  of  opening 
a  book  is  found  in  the  narration  of  some  striking 
incident  which  arrests  the  attention  of  the  reader 
and  perhaps  contains  the  real  starting  point  of 
the  action.  In  "  Daniel  Deronda,"  Eliot  chooses 
to  begin  her  novel  with  such  an  incident,  al- 
though she  does  not  resume  the  narrative  again 
until  the  twenty-first  chapter.  The  intervening 
pages  are  wholly  filled  with  information  about 
that  part  of  the  lives  of  her  characters  which  pre- 
ceded the  beginning  of  the  dramatic  action. 

In  "  Silas  Mamer,"  there  are  fewer  pages  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  the  action  and  its  con- 
tinuation, but  the  plan  is  the  same.  The  story 
opens,  and  then  the  reader  is  told  those  things 
about  the  past  life  of  the  hero  which  are  essential 
to  an  understanding  of  the  condition  in  which  he 
is  found.  The  story  of  Silas,  however,  opens  in 
a  manner  different  from  that  of  most  other  nov- 
els, in  that  the  starting  point  of  the  action  is  not 
presented  to  the  reader  by  the  narration  of  an 
incident,  but  is  found  in  a  description  of  a  man's 
mental  and  moral  condition,  so  simple  and  un- 
obtrusive that,  on  the  first  reading,  it  usually 
fails  to  arrest  the  attention. 

Aristotle  defines  the  beginning  and  end  of  an 
action  in  this  way:  "A  beginning  is  that  which 
does  not  itself  follow  anything  by  casual  necessity, 
but  after  which  something  is  or  naturally  comes 
to  be.  An  end.  on  the  contrary,  is  that  which 
itself  naturally  follows  some  other  thing,  either 
by  necessity  or  in  the  regular  course  of  events, 
but  has  nothing  following  it."  Now,  a  beginning 
is  usually  presented  to  the  reader  in  the  form  of 
some  important  incident  or  circumstance  which 
exercises  decisive  influence  upon  the  action  that 
follows.  In  "  Silas  Marner,"  however,  Eliot 
takes  as  the  beginning  of  the  real  action  the 
condition  of  this  poor  man.  For  this  reason  the 
real  starting  point  of  the  narrative  is  not  readily 
apparent;  indeed,  it  is  only  by  referring  to  the 
artistic  purpose  which  the  author  had  in  view 


that  we  are  able  to  decide  where  the  beginning 
must  be.  The  action  begins  with  this  feeble  life 
in  process  of  slow  death,  and  must  procede  to 
show,  either  the  completion  of  this  process  or  its 
arrest  and  Silas'  return,  through  some  agency,  to 
a  more  natural  and  better  life. 

But,  it  is  objected,  the  first  scenes  to  which  we 
are  really  introduced  are  in  Lantern  Yard,  and 
have  to  do  with  Silas'  youth.  Moreover,  the 
false  accusation  which  he  then  suffered  was  the 
starting  point  of  his  sad  degeneration,  and  thus 
of  the  experiences  of  his  later  life.  This  is  true, 
but  nevertheless  the  incidents  of  Silas'  early  life 
belong  to  a  narrative  antecedent  to  the  one  Eliot 
wis^hes  to  tell,  and  are  introduced  here  merely 
because  they  are  artistically  necessary  to  account 
for  the  condition  in  which  we  find  him.  If  the 
author's  purpose  has  to  do  with  the  return  of 
Silas  to  a  natural  and  good  life,  then  the  story 
must  open  by  giving  the  reader  the  clearest  pos- 
sible conception  of  the  condition  in  which  he  is, 
and  this  must  be  followed  by  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation of  the  manner  in  which  he  came  into 
this  condition. 

The  critical  question  for  consideration  at  this 
point  is  whether  the  author  has  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing such  an  explanation  of  the  mental  state  and 
manner  of  life  of  this  man  that  the  reader  will 
accept  his  condition  as  inevitably  arising  from 
his  earlier  experiences. 

A  discussion  of  the  theme  of  "  Silas  Marner  *' 
will  be  given  next  month.  We  hope  that  every 
one  especially  interested  in  this  study  of  fiction 
will  attempt,  before  that  time,  to  write  a  state- 
ment of  the  artistic  purnose  of  Silas  Marner,  as 
he  conceives  it. 

Silas  Marner. 

II. 

(a)  What  is  the  theme,  or  artistic  purpose,  of 
Silas  Marner? 

(b)  What  conditions  are  essential  to  the  liter- 
ary expression  of  this  theme? 

III. 

(a)  What  was  the  first  effect  of  the  loss  of  his 
money  upon  Silas? 

(b)  What  was  his  mental  condition  when  the 
child  came?  How  does  the  author  account  for 
this  condition? 
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IV. 

(a)  When,  where  and  how  does  the  underplot 
open? 

(b)  What  is  the  relation  of  the  underplot  to  the 
main  plot,  at  this  point? 

Note,  —  Prof.  Price,  in  "The  Technique  of 
the  Drama,"  uses  "  underplot "  as  a  convenient 
term  to  denote  an  action  contained  within  a  main 
plot,  yet  having  a  certain  independent  unity  of 
its  own.  It  is  a  critical  requirement,  in  the  best 
fiction,  that  the  underplot  be  so  subordinated  to 
the  main  plot  that  it  is  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  action. 


Regents'  Examinations  and  the 
"  Lock-step/' 

FIIANK  D.   BOYTON,   A.   M., 
Frincipal,  Ithaca,  N,  K.,  High^School. 

PRESS  comments  on  Supt  Shearer's  article 
on  the  "  Lock- Step  in  Education,"  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  an  Ithaca  (N.  Y.) 
paper.  Principal  Boyton,  of  the  local  High 
School,  was  interviewed  as  to  whether  the 
Regents'  examinations  were  not  producing  and 
in  a  measure  responsible  for  a  similar  condition 
of  affairs  in  this  State.    Below  is  his  reply: 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  the  great 
and  growing  popularity  of  the  examination  de* 
partment  of  the  Regents'  system  is  an  unanswer- 
able argument  of  its  pedagogical  soundness,  as 
recognized  by  hundreds  of  school-men.  Here 
are  a  few  figures  that  may  prove  interesting: 

In  1891,  330  schools  called  for  450,650  question 
papers.  In  1892,  357  schools  called  for  504»i8o 
question  papers.  In  1893,  393  schools  called  for 
686,650  question  papers.  During  the  year  end- 
ing July  13,  1894,  420  schools  called  for  876,050 
question  papers.  During  the  year  ending  July 
31,  1895,  4)86  schools  called  for  1,536,700  question 
papers,  including  bound  volumes.  During  the 
year  ending  July  31.  1896,  554  schools  called  for 
2,328,200  question  papers,  including  bound  vol- 
umes. Inasmuch  as  the  use  of  these  examination 
papers  is  entirely  optional  with  local  Boards  of 
Education,  this  marvelous  and  cumulative  growth 
clearly  indicates  that  these  question  papers,  not- 
withstanding recognized  imperfections,  give  gen- 
eral satisfaction. 

It  might  be  well  to  note  two  things  in  the 
above  —  the  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of 
schools  using  these  question  papers,  and  the 
astonishingly  rapid  growth  of  the  number  of 
papers  used.  The  growing  demand  for  these 
papers  in  other  States  and  countries  indicate  a 
popularity  that  is  well-nigh  universal. 

The  report  of  President  Schurman  for  1895-96 
contains  a  very  significant  comparative  table  of 
the  work  done  by  students  admitted  on  certificate 
and  by  those  admitted  as  a  result  of  Cornell  ex- 
aminations. The  results  for  the  six  years,  1889- 
1895,  show  that  of  those  entering  Cornell  Uni- 
versity on  its  own  examinations.  18.58  per  cent. 
failed    to   maintain    their    standing,    and    were 


dropped;  that  of  those  entering  on  teachers'  cer- 
tificates 1 1. 14  per  cent,  proved  deficient,  while  of 
tJMse  entered  an  Regents'  diplomas,  only  6.46  per 
cent,  failed  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  standing. 
What  does  this  teach  as  to  the  thoroughness  of 
the  work  done  by  Regents'  schools? 

In  commenting  upon  this  showing  of  Regents' 
schools,  when  Regents'  students  are  in  compe- 
tition with  the  pupils  from  the  school  system  of 
every  State  and  territory  of  the  United  States 
and  several  other  countries,  the  School  Review,  a 
journal  of  secondary  education,  says:  "This 
sta;tement  seems  to  show  clearly  that  Regents' 
diplomas  give  much  better  results  (to  the  pupils) 
than  any  other  certificates,  and  is  an  added  proof 
of  the  high  standing  of  New  York  secondary 
schools." 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  says  concerning  the  Re- 
gents' system:  "It  is  unquestionable  that  the 
New  York  State  Regents'  examinations  have 
tended  to  raise  the  average  standing  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  academic  and  high  schools,  to  extend 
and  improve  school  programmes,  to  bring 
schools  and  colleges  together  by  doing  away 
with  useless  diversities  of  admission  requirements 
in  colleges,  and  to  stimulate  some  of  the  com- 
mittees which  maintain  those  schools  to  give 
them  better  support,  and  to  take  pride  in  their 
standing.  These  are  great  services  which  deserve 
the  respectful  attention  of  the  other  States  of  the 
Union,  and  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  creation 
of  an  American  system  of  secondary  education.** 

Every  idea  advanced  by  Mr.  Shearer  has  been 
known  and  practiced  by  school-men  for  years. 
His  criticism  can  be  made  of  any  system,  local 
or  universal,  which  has  examinations.  Any 
teacher  who  "  teaches  for  an  examination  "  will 
do  it  under  any  system,  and  the  choice  is  be- 
tween a  diflPerent  system  for  each  locality  or  one 
that  may  be  used  in  whole  or  in  part  by  all. 
Under  the  Regents'  system  a  pupil  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  any  one  of  the  600  Regents'  schools 
without  taking  an  entrance  examination,  or  with- 
out being  "  put  back  "  in  his  work.  His  creden- 
tials tell  the  new  principal  in  a  moment  what  he 
has  done  and  where  he  should  be  placed,  and 
when  he  graduates  the  doors  of  our  colleges, 
universities  and  professional  schools  swing  open 
to  receive  him  without  examination.  Iconoclas- 
tic attacks  will  avail  nothing.  School-men  will 
be  slow  to  abandon  a  system  that  has  definite 
and  recognized  merits  for  a  vague,  Utopian  ex- 
periment. A  school  whose  standard  of  scholar- 
ship is  so  low  that  they  cannot  pass  the  Regents' 
examination  without  falling  into  all  the  difficulty 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Shearer  ought  to  go  out  of 
business. 

By  careful  grading,  by  permitting  pupils  to 
take  a  different  number  of  studies,  according  to 
ability  and  health;  by  having  the  examination 
come  twice  a  year,  all  the  flexibility  that  is  de- 
sired can  be  had  under  the  Regents'  system.  If 
poor  work  has  been  done  by  the  teacher  or  the 
pupil  in  the  class-room,  the  examination  is  apt  to 
reveal  this.  The  questions  are  made  out  by  suc- 
cessful teachers  of  liberal  education  and  long 
experience  in  the  class-room,  upon  the  basis  of 
the  minimum  of  what  a  child  has  a  right  to  know 
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about  a  subject  after  studying  it  for  a  certain 
period,  and  not  upon  what  he  may  happen  to 
have  been  taught. 

When  the  classes  are  so  diminished  in  number 
that  the  teacher  can  get  at  the  individual  in  each 
recitation,  and  ascertain  just  what  he  is  and  is 
not  retaining,  then  the  written  examination  will 
not  have  many  supporters.  Reduction  in  the 
number  of  pupils  in  a  class  from  40  to  20  means 
a  doubling  of  the  number  of  teachers  and  greater 
expenditure  for  buildings  and  apparatus.  Until 
this  day  arrives,  the  only  way  open  to  the  teacher 
is  to  recognize  present  difficulties,  aim  at  the 
ideal  and  work  —  day  and  night  —  for  its  accom- 
plishment. 

About  the  Fads. 

BY  W.  E.  ROBINSON  KX-SUPERINTENDENT   OF  DETROIT 
CITY   SCHOOLS. 

Educational  methods  are  always  more  or  less 
in  a  State  of  transition,  because  educators  and 
thinkers  are  ever  striving  for  the  best.  During 
the  past  few  years  the  great  reform  so  long 
needed  has  been  attempted  everywhere.  Under 
the  name  of  the  new  education,  progressive 
teachers  have  adopted  and  approved  it,  and  have 
enthusiastically  welcomed  the  happy  results  so 
life-giving  and  interesting  to  the  children.  But, 
like  all  change  and  reform,  it  has  met  with  oppo- 
sition, and  the  name  "  fads  "  has  been  saddled 
upon  it.  But  the  movement  should  not  be 
looked  upon  as  a  "  fad,"  but  as  a  wave  of  the 
great  educational  ocean  disturbing  for  a  time, 
but  finally  sinking  into  its  proper  place,  leaving 
the  marks  of  progress. 

Will  any  one  say  what  he  means  by  "  fads  " 
and  "  frills?  "  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
what  self-appointed  critics  designate  as  such,  but 
should  like  to  know,  so  that  an  intelligent  answer 
might  be  given.  If  by  "  fads  "  are  meant  draw- 
ing, music,  physical  culture  and  elementary  sci- 
ence, then  I  can  say  that  off  and  on  these  sub- 
jects have  been  a  part  of  courses  of  study  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  and  it  seems  rather  late 
in  the  day  to  defend  their  introduction.  If  intel- 
ligent teaching  of  those  subjects  is  a  fad,  then  I 
confess  that  the  schools  are  afflicted  with  this 
"  fad  "  disease.  A  teacher  that  is  able  to  teach 
reading  so  that  a  child  can  pick  up  any  reading 
matter  within  his  vocabulary  and  read  it  intelli- 
gently, instead  of  the  mechanical  pronunciation 
of  words  on  the  pages  of  the  reader,  is  without 
doubt  a  "  faddist."  If  it  is  better  to  recite  in  con- 
cert the  various  capes,  bays,  and  gulfs  of  North 
America,  or  to  sing  the  names  of  the  different 
States  with  their  respective  capitals,  than  to  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and  through  it  to  give  an  intelligent  expres- 
sion of  the  effects  of  this  construction  on  the 
occupations  of  its  inhabitants  with  the  commer- 
cial results,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics to  estimate  its  size  and  distances,  and  to 
this  add  what  he  has  learned  of  its  history,  then 
I  will  have  to  admit  that  much  time  is  expended 
on  fruitless  ornamentation.  Natural  science  was 
taught  in  the  grammar  grades  twenty-five  years 
ago.  and  the  method  of  teaching  it  then  in  vogue 
was  the  employment  of  a  text-book,  from  which 


the  teacher  asked  stereotyped  questions,  and  re- 
quired the  answer  word  for  word  as  given  in  the 
book.  Do  the  critics  believe  this  is  the  way  to 
study  nature?  Is  it  not  better  for  the  children  in 
the  spring  to  occasionally  follow  the  teacher  into 
the  fields  and  woods,  and  by  close  study  and  ob- 
servation learn  for  themselves  of  some  product 
of  this  great  teacher? 

Do  the  critics  believe  that  drawing  is  an  orna- 
mental and  unprofitable  study,  and  that  the  time 
allowed  for  it  is  confined  to  the  schedule  hour 
and  spent  in  making  a  drawing  of  some  set  copy 
having  no  relation  to  life,  either  within  or  with- 
out the  school-room.  Like  the  "  three  R's,"^ 
drawing  is  only  another  tool  with  which  every 
child  should  be  equipped  before  he  can  get  an 
education.  It  is  another  language  that  serves 
him  all  day  long,  trains  the  observation,  makes 
him  original  and  inventive. 

Do  they  mean  that  it  is  better  to  be  able  to 
name  the  presidents  in  order  with  the  dates  of 
each  administration  and  the  various  wars,  bat- 
tles, discoveries  and  inventions,  than  to  know 
the  causes  that  led  up  to  the  founding  of  this 
great  republic  and  something  of  the  lives  of  the 
great  men  who  advanced  it?  If  it  is  better  ta 
cram  the  mind  with  a  lot  of  facts  that  are  abso- 
lutely worthless  when  the  child  is  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  than  to  lead  him  step  by  step 
to  think  for  himself,  to  find  out  for  himself  that 
all  subjects  are  dependent  and  related,  and  to  be- 
come self-reliant,  then  the  children  of  our 
schools  are  to  be  pitied  for  their  visionary  train- 
ing. Is  it  the  spirit  of  the  schools  that  is  out  of 
joint  with  the  times? 

Do  the  critics  believe  the  old  truism,  "  As  the 
teacher  so  the  school?"  Do  they  wish  to  go 
back  to  that  cold,  grim,  stern,  implacable  mon- 
ster, equipped  with  the  rod  and  military  pre- 
cision of  the  time,  whose  sole  interest  was  in 
passing  the  time  quiikly?  Happily  there  were 
some  exceptions  or  fdw  would  have  been  left  to 
tell  the  tale.  We  all  iVall  some  kind  and  sym- 
pathetic teacher  whom  we  hold  in  loving  remem- 
brance. 

If  it  is  a  "  fad  "  to  have  teachers  whose  educa- 
tion and  training  is  the  best  the  times  afford, 
whose  sole  interest  is  centered  in  the  school,  who 
greet  the  boys  and  girls  with  a  pleasant  smile, 
who  enter  with  zest  into  all  that  goes  to  make 
the  school  life  pleasant,  who  contribute  time  and 
money  to  make  the  school-rooms  attractive,  who^ 
place  before  the  child  high  ideals  and  strive  ta 
foster  them  by  surrounding  him  with  good  in- 
fluences, who  recognize  the  mind  of  the  child  as 
the  center  of  the  school,  and  work  day  and  night 
for  its  best  interests,  then  I  say  sweeping  changes 
will  have  to  be  made. 

But  who  are  the  people  who  cry  out  "  fads  '* 
and  make  these  unwarrantable  and  sweeping  as- 
sertions? They  are,  as  a  rule,  people  who  da 
not  know  what  they  are  talking  about,  and  have 
no  sympathy  with  childhood  or  its  needs.  They 
are  not  the  parents  or  the  teachers.  The  major- 
ity are  either  persons  who  have  no  children,  who 
have  received  their  education  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, or,  having  chijclren,  have  educated  them  in 
private  schools.  Some  of  them  have  not  been 
inside  a  school  for  forty  years,  and  many  of  them 
believe  in  a  very  limited  education  for  the 
masses,   while  teachers   are  struggling  for  that 
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broader  and  individual  education  that  will  break 
up  the  masses;  the  one  salvation  of  this  great 
republic.  These  are  the  men  who  are  desirous 
of  limiting  the  appropriations  and  dictating  what 
shall  be  taught  in  the  schools. 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  what  has  been  ac- 
complished; and  with  the  progression  every- 
where going  on,  one  can  safely  prophesy  that 
every  year  must  record  great  strides  made  in 
teaching  as  well  as  in  everything  else.  To  bring 
the  schools  of  this  country  to  their  present  high 
standing  has  been  one  long  struggle,  and  strong 
and  courageous  veterans,  long  drilled  in  the 
service  of  battling  for  the  best,  stand  ready  to 
fight  the  battle  over  and  over  again.  The  public 
schools  are  ever  open  to  just  criticism  and  com- 
parison, for  there  is  always  room  for  improve- 
ment. Let  these  critics  substantiate  what  they 
say.  —  School  Record. 


The  Psychology  of  Number. 

IN  reviewing  a  new  text-book  on  "  The  Psy- 
chology of .  Number,"  in  a  western  school 
journal.  Miss  Celia  F.  Osgood  says:  The  funda- 
mental idea  should  not  be  startling  to  the  disci- 
ples of  Froebel  —  that  is,  that  number  is  based 
upon  the  mind*s  activity.  The  origin  of  number 
arises  from  the  idea  of  limit.  If  every  human 
being  could  have  everything  he  wanted  in  abund- 
ance, no  one  would  ever  have  measured  land  off 
into  acres,  rods,  etc.,  nor  put  berries  into  quarts, 
potatoes  into  bushels,  and  so  on. 

"  Limit  is  the  primary  idea  in  all  quantity;  and 
the  idea  of  limit  arises  because  of  some  resist- 
ance met  in  the  exercises  of  our  activity." 

The  application  of  this  to  our  school  work  in 
number  consists,  first,  in  leading  children  to  find 
out  numerical  relations  through  construction. 
We  have  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  been  mak- 
ing two  prime  mistakes.  The  older  and  greater 
error  was  in  teaching  number  simply  as  work 
with  symbols,  the  manipulating  of  figures  by 
various  processes  —  as  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  addition  —  with  no  relating  of 
the  symbols  to  concrete  ideas.  This  absurdity 
was  displaced  a  few  years  ago  by  the  introduction 
of  objects,  having  the  pupils  count  and  arrange 
different  objects  and  observe  the  number  rela- 
tions. The  most  celebrated  system  of  this  sort  is 
known  as  the  Grube  method,  and  although 
superior  to  its  predecessor,  yet  it.  too.  is  objec- 
tionable, because  through  it  children  are  taught 
number  as  a  property  of  objects:  it  appears  to 
them  to  be  got  out  of  the  objects  —  whereas  it  is 
a  mode  of  the  mind's  activity,  and  is  put  into  the 
objects. 

To  illustrate:  If  we  give  the  child  two  sticks 
and  two  sticks,  and  make  him  see  and  say  that 
two  sticks  and  two  sticks  are  four  sticks,  we  have 
forced  upon  him  mechanically  a  knowledge  for 
which  he  sees  no  necessity,  and  in  which  he  feels 
no  interest,  no  matter  how  much  the  fact  that 
2  plus  2  equals  four  has  its  monotony  disguised 
by  permutations  with  blocks,  shoe-pegs,  etc. 
But  if  we  allow  him  to  construct  a  square  with 
his  splints,  immediately  a  need  arises  in  his  con- 
sciousness of  the  four  splints  required  to  make 


the  figure.  If  we  allow  him  to  build  large  cubes 
with  small  cubes,  he  grows  spontaneously  into 
the  understanding  of  the  quantity  required,  and 
the  relations  of  different  parts  of  the  whole. 

It  is  this  inner  consciousness  of  number  rela- 
tions which  alone  makes  any  true  knowledge  of 
number,  and  here  we  are  prone  to  sink  into  a 
pitfall.  As  grown  people,  we  too  easily  assume 
that  the  concrete  idea  is  in  the  child's  mind,  just 
because  the  concrete  things  are  present  to  his 
senses.  Until  he  has  a  mental  grasp  on  the 
meaning  of  2  plus  2  it  is  useless  to  proceed  to  the 
abstract  fact,  "The  idea  of  number  is  not  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  by  objects  even  when 
these  are  presented  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. Number  is  a  product  of  the  way  in 
w^hich  the  mind  deals  with  objects  in  the  opera- 
tion of  making  a  vague  whole  definite.'*  Our 
presentation  of  objects  should  be  such  as  will 
stimulate  the  thought  of  the  child  towards  group- 
ing, separating  and  discriminating  with  a  definite 
idea,  which  his  stage  of  understanding  can  grasp. 

One  prominent  objection  to  the  Grube  method 
is  in  the  fixed  unit  —  assuming  that  some  one 
object  is  a  natural  unit  of  quantity,  and  that  it  is 
increased  by  bringing  in  other  objects.  One  ob- 
ject of  any  kind  does  not  contain  oneness  as  a 
property  in  itself,  but  only  as  it  is  used  to  meas- 
ure off  objects  of  its  kind.  Absolutely  everything 
we  attend  to  is  one  while  we  are  in  the  act  of 
attending  to  it  as  such.  A  forest  is  one  when  the 
mental  activity  is  engaged  on  forests.  But  the 
one  forest  is  made  up  of  numerous  trees, 
the  one  tree  of  numerous  leaves,  and  other  parts. 
The  universe  is  one  if  we  can  take  it  into  one 
observation  of  the  mind.  So  the  use  of  any 
number  —  one  or  dozen,  or  a  hundred,  deter- 
mines its  unity.  A  unit  is  a  unit  only  as  it  is 
used  to  measure  a  value  of  a  quantity. 

If  number  is  properly  presented,  the  child 
grows  into  a  perception  almost  intuitive  of  three, 
four  and  five,  and  does  not  have  to  separate  and 
count  objects  whose  relations  are  no  more  com- 
plex than  these.  In  dealing  with  these  immature 
minds,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  confuse  them 
with  too  much  material,  not  to  proceed  too  rap- 
idly in  the  development  of  number  to  their 
senses,  for  the  senses  will  take  in  nothing  for 
which  the  understanding  is  not  ready;  and,  above 
all,  we  should  do  wliat  we  attempt  well.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  the  most  important  stage  in 
the  education  of  the  children  is  in  our  hands, 
for  we  are  laying  the  foundations.  If  the  founda- 
tions are  insecure,  no  matter  how  well  the  after- 
builders  do  their  work,  the  structure  will  fall. 
Our  work  deals  with  the  extremely  simple,  but 
that  should  be  done  thoroughly. 

If  you  have  to  send  children  away  from  you  at 
six.  irrespective  of  their  differences  in  mental 
ability  and  in  attainment,  do  not  force  the  slow 
ones  on  through  stages  of  work  which  must  be 
meaningless  to  them.  They  will  not  gain  any- 
thing from  it  and  they  are  in  danger  of  losing 
their  earlier  acquisitions  through  lack  of  having 
these  sufficiently  impressed.  Do  not  worry  about 
what  the  next  grade  teacher  thinks  the  children 
ought  to  be  when  she  gets  them.  She  ought  to 
have  the  wisdom  to  value  careful,  thorough  work 
as  far  as  it  ha«  fr':)ve,  to  be  deeply  thankful  for 
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having  habits  of  self-control,  obedience,  and 
thinking  already  well  begun,  and  if  one  child 
can  visualize  and  work  with  ten,  while  another 
in  the  same  class  can  barely  grasp  three,  she 
would  far  rather  work  from  the  latter's  thorough 
understanding  of  two  than  to  have  to  lead  him 
out  of  a  quagmire  of  vague  ideas  that  have  been 
given  him  too  early. 
Remember  that  the  true  nature  of  drill,  of  dis- 


cipline, is  not  in  fixing  the  mind  upon  something 
external,  and  forcibly  loading  the  mechanical 
memory,  but  it  is  in  skilfully  directing  the  spon- 
taneous mind  power. 

"  One  is  the  drill  of  a  slave  to  fit  him  for  a  task 
which  he  himself  does  not  understand,  and  which 
he  does  not  care  for.  The  other  is  the  discipline 
of  the  free  man  in  fitting  him  to  be  an  efficient 
agent  in  the  realization  of  his  own  aims.** 


SCHOOL  HELPS. 


Authors'  Days. 

JOHN  E.    SHERWOOD,    ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

IT  having  been  suggested  that,  owing  to  the 
uncompleted  organization  of  many  schools  at 
the  present  time,  it  is  advisable  to  furnish  selec- 
tions for  but  two  Fridays  instead  of  four,  only 
two  Fridays  are  provided  for  in  this  issue. 

Wm.  C.  Bryant. 

Friday,  Oct,  15. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

William  CuUen  Bryant,  the  poet  and  journalist, 
comes  to  us  as  an  inheritance  of  the  last  century, 
as  he  was  born  in  Cummington  November  3, 
2794.  He  was  born  in  stern  New  England,  and 
in  his  uncompromising  battles  for  the  good,  the 
right,  the  true,  showed  that  he  was  a  worthy  de- 
scendant of  those  sires  who  stood  firm  and  fast 
for  their  rights  and  their  principles.  He,  early 
in  life,  developed  the  faculty  of  composing  in 
verse,  and  his  poem  "  Thanatopsis "  was  pub- 
lished in  1817.  He  studied  law  and  practiced  as 
a  lawyer  for  ten  years,  but  finally  devoted  himself 
to  literary  work,  and  in  1828  became  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  This  posi- 
tion he  held  for  fifty  years,  besides  contributing 
many  poems  and  giving  much  of  his  time  to 
addresses  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  He 
died  in  New  York  city,  June  12,  1878. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Z. 

It  is  a  sultry  day:  the  sun  has  drunk 
The  dew  that  lay  upon  the  morning  grass. 

2. 

The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of 
the  year. 

Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and  mead- 
ows brown  and  sere. 

3. 

All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom. 


5. 


The  stormy  March  has  come  at  last, 
With  wind  and  clouds  and  changing  skies. 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms 

She  speaks 
A  various  language. 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


Go  forth  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature's  teachings. 

The  groves  were  God's  first  temples. 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again. 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers. 

But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain, 
And  dies  among  his  worshippers. 


10. 


Loveliest  of  lovely  things  are  they 
On  earth  that  soonest  pass  away. 


SELECTIONS. 

"  Antiquity  of  Freedom,"  ist  verse. 
"  Antiquity  of  Freedom,"  2d  verse. 
"  The  Green  Mountain  Boys." 
"  Song  of  Marion's  Men,"  ist,  4th,  5th  verses. 
"  To  the  Fringed  Gentian." 
"  The  Ages,"  3d  verse. 

''Thanatopsis,"  first  eight  and  last  nine  lines. 
"  A  Forest  Hymn,"  first  23  lines. 
"The    Death    of  the    Flowers,"    ist,    3d.   4th 
verses. 
"  The  Twenty-second  of  December." 
"The  White-Footed  Deer." 
Selected  songs. 

Benjamin  Franklin. 

Friday,  Oct,  29. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  the  patriot,  philosopher 
and  statesman,  was  born  in  Boston,  January  17, 
1706,  and  presents  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
examples  of  a  self-made  man  that  can  be  found 
in  history.  Preferring  the  business  of  a  printer 
to  that  of  his  father,  a  tallow-chandler,  we  find 
him  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  regularly  appren- 
ticed to  his  brother.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of 
books  from  his  earliest  years,  and  devoted  all  of 
his  spare  moments  to  the  perusal  and  study  of  the 
best  literature.  Space  does  not  permit  us  to 
follow  his  eventful  career,  as  he  rose  step  by 
step  to  become  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the 
century;  but  whether  at  home  studying  electric- 
ity, or  planning  for  the  interests  of  our  country 
during  its  struggle  for  freedom,  or  at  the  bril- 
liant courts  of  France  or  England,  where,  by  his 
diplomacy  and  ability,  he  succeeded  in  negotiat- 
ing the  treaties  of  1778  and  1783,  he  was  ever 
conspicuous  for  his  integrity  and  sound  common 
.  sense.    He  died  in  Philadelphia,  April  17,  1790. 
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QUOTATIONS. 

1.  Keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee. 

2.  If  you  would  have  your  business  done,  go; 
if  not,  send. 

3.  A  small  leak  will  sink  a  large  ship. 

4.  God  helps  them  that  help  themselves. 

5.  Lost  time  is  never  found  again. 

6.  Laziness  travels  so  slowly  that  Poverty  soon 
overtakes  him. 

7. 

Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise, 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise. 

8.  If  you  would  have  a  faithful  servant,  and 
one  that  you  like,  serve  yourself. 

9.  Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools 
will  learn  in  no  other. 

10.  Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult,  but  in- 
dustry all  easy. 

SELECTIONS. 

Letter  to  George  Whitefield. 
For  my  own  part,  when  I  am  employed  in 
serving  others  I  do  not  look  upon  myself  as  con- 
ferring favors,  but  as  paying  debts.  On  my  trav- 
els and  since  my  settlement  I  have  received 
much  kindness  from  men  to  whom  I  shall  never 
have  any  opportunity  of  making  the  least  direct 
return;  and  numberless  mercies  from  God,  who 
is  infinitely  above  being  benefited  by  our  ser- 
vices. Those  kindnesses  from  men  I  can,  there- 
fore, only  return  on  their  fellow-men,  and  I  can 
only  show  my  gratitude  for  these  mercies  from 
God  by  a  readiness  to  help  His  other  children 
and  my  brethren. 

Dialogue  Between  Franklin  and  the  Gout. 

F.  Eh!  Oh!  Eh!  What  have  I  done  to  merit 
these  cruel  suflFerings? 

G.  Many  things:  you  have  ate  and  drank  too 
freely,  and  too  much  indulged  those  legs  of  yours 
in  their  indolence. 

F.  Who  is  it  that  accuses  me? 

G.  It  is  I,  even  I,  the  Gout. 

F.  What!  mv  enemy  in  person? 

G.  No;  not  your  enemy. 

F.  I  repeat  it:  My  enemy;  for  you  would  not 
only  torment  my  body  to  death,  but  ruin  my 
good  name;  you  reproach  me  as  a  glutton  and 
a  tippler;  now  all  the  world,  that  knows  me,  will 
allow  that  I  am  neither  the  one  or  the  other. 

G.  The  world  may  think  as  it  pleases:  it  is 
always  very  complaisant  to  itself,  and  sometimes 
to  its  friends:  but  I  very  well  know  that  the 
quantity  of  meat  and  drink  proper  for  a  man 
who  takes  a  reasonable  degree  of  exercise  would 
be  too  much  for  another,  who  never  takes  any. 

F.  I  take  — Eh!  Oh!  — as  much  exercise  — 
Eh!  —  as  I  can,  Madame  Gout.  You  know  my 
sedentary  state,  and  on  that  account  it  would 
seem.  Madame  Gout,  as  if  you  might  spare  me 
a  little,  seeinjf  it  is  not  altogether  my  own  fault. 

G.  Not  a  jot.  Your  rhetoric  and  your  polite- 
ness arc  thrown  away:  your  apology  avails  noth- 
ing. If  your  situation  in  life  is  a  sedentary  one, 
your  amusements,  your  recreations,  at  least, 
should  be  active.  You  ought  to  walk  or  ride;  or 
if  the  weather  prevents  these,  play  at  billiards. 


*  *  *  But  these  are  rejected  for  this  abomi- 
nable game  of  chess.  Fie,  then,  Mr.  Franklin! 
But  amidst  my  instructions  I  had  almost  forgot 
to  administer  my  wholesome  corrections;  so  take 
that  twinge  —  and  that. 

F.  Oh!  Eh!  Oh!  Ohhh!  As  much  instruction 
as  you  please,  Madame  Gout,  and  as  many  re- 
proaches; but  pray,  Madame,  a  truce  with  your 
corrections. 

G.  So  it  is.  You  philosophers  are  sages  in 
your  maxims,  and  fools  in  your  conduct. 

F.  Oh!  Oh!  —  for  Heaven's  ^ake,  leave  me; 
and  I  promise  faithfully  never  more  to  play  at 
chess,  but  to  take  exercise  daily  and  live  tem- 
perately. 

G.  I  know  you  too  well.  You  promise  fair: 
but  after  a  few  months  of  good  health  you  will 
return  to  your  old  habits;  your  fine  promises 
will  be  forgotten  like  the  forms  of  the  last  year's 
clouds.  Let  us  then  finish  the  account,  and  I 
will  go.  But  I  leave  you  with  an  assurance  of 
visiting  you  again  at  a  proper  time  and  place; 
for  my  object  is  your  good,  and  you  are  sensible 
now  that  I  am  your  real  friend  (Give  the  above 
to  four  pupils.) 

The  Whistle. 
When  I  was  a  child  of  seven  years  old  ray 
friends,  on  a  holiday,  filled  my  pockets  with  cop- 
pers. I  went  directly  to  a  shop  where  they  sold 
toys  for  children,  and  being  charmed  with  the 
sound  of  a  whistle  that  I  met  by  the  way  in  the 
hands  of  another  boy,  I  voluntarily  offered  and 
gave  all  my  money  for  one.  I  then  came  home 
and  went  whistling  all  over  the  house,  much 
pleased  with  my  whistle,  but  disturbing  all  the 
family.  My  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  cousins, 
understanding  the  bargain  I  had  made,  told  me 
I  had  given  four  times  as  much  for  it  as  it  was 
worth:  put  me  in  mind  what  good  things  I  might 
have  bought  with  the  rest  of  the  money;  and 
laughed  at  me  so  much  for  my  folly  that  I  cried 
with  vexation:  and  the  reflection  gave  me  more 
chagrin  than  the  whistle  gave  me  pleasure.  This, 
however,  was  afterwards  of  use  to  me,  the  impres- 
sion continuing  on  my  mind:  so  that  often,  when 
I  was  tempted  to  buy  some  unnecessary  thing, 
I  said  to  myself.  Don*t  give  too  much  for  the 
whistle;  and  I  saved  my  money.  *  *  *  In 
short.  I  conceive  that  a  great  part  of  the  miseries 
of  mankind  are  brought  upon  them  by  the  false 
estimates  they  have  made  of  the  value  of  things, 
and  by  their  giving  too  much  for  their  whistles. 

Franklin  Before  the  House  of  Commons. 

(From  the  Report  of  the  Examination,  Published 
in  1767.) 

Q.  What  is  your  name  and  place  of  abode? 

A.  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  was  the  temper  of  America  towards 
Great  Britain  before  the  year  1763? 

A.  The  best  in  the  world.  They  submitted 
willingly  to  the  government  of  the  crown,  and 
paid,  in  their  courts,  obedience  to  the  acts  of 
Parliament. 

Q.  And  what  is  their  temper  now? 

A.  Very  much  altered. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  they  would  submit  to  the 
Stamp   Act   if  it   was   modified,   the   obnoxious 
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parts  taken  out,  and  the  duty  reduced  to  some 
particulars  of  small  moment? 

A.  No;  they  will  never  submit  to  it. 

Q.  If  the  Stamp  Act  should  be  repealed,  would 
it  induce  the  assemblies  of  America  to  acknowl- 
edge the  rights  of  Parliament  to  tax  them,  and 
would  they  erase  their  resolutions? 

A.  No;  never. 

Q.  Are  there  no  means  of  obliging  them  to 
erase  those  resolutions? 

A.  None  that  I  know  of;  they  will  never  do 
it,  unless  compelled  by  force  of  arms. 

Q.  What  used  to  be  the  pride  of  the  Ameri- 
cans? 

A.  To  indulge  in  the  fashions  and  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain. 

Q.  What  is  now  their  pride? 

A.  To  wear  their  old  clothes  over  again,  till 
they  can  make  new  ones.  (Give  the  above  to 
two  pupils.) 

Autobiography. 

From  a  child  I  was  fond  of  reading,  and  all 
the  little  money  that  came  into  my  hands  was 
ever  laid  out  in  books.  This  bookish  inclination 
at  length  determined  my  father  to  make  me  a 
printer,  though  he  had  already  one  son,  James, 
of  that  profession.  In  1817  my  brother  James 
returned  from  England  with  a  press  and  letters 
to  set  up  his  business  in  Boston.  I  liked  it  much 
better  than  that  of  my  father,  but  still  had  a 
hankering  for  the  sea.  To  prevent  the  appre- 
hended effect  of  such  an  inclination,  my  father 
was  impatient  to  have  me  bound  to  my  brother. 
I  stood  out  some  time,  but  at  last  was  persuaded, 
and  signed  the  indentures  when  I  was  but  twelve 
years  old. 

Patriotic  songs. 


Nature  Study  — First  Year. 

OF  all  the  courses  of  nature  study  suggested, 
the  following  from  the  Indiana  School 
Journal  seems  the  most  practical.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  material  and  a  sufficient  variety  to 
be  suitable  to  either  a  district  or  graded  school. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  work  suggested 
be  done,  but  some  of  the  work,  and  a  good  share 
of  it,  should  be  done. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  nature  work  of  the  first 
year  that  the  child  shall  use  his  eyes,  ears  and 
hands  more  intelligently;  that  he  will  not  be  sat- 
isfied with  a  cursory  examination  of  a  plant,  ani- 
mal or  stone,  but  that  he  will  be  continually 
meeting  each  with  a  question:  that  he  will  come 
to  look  upon  the  most  common  of  objects  with 
interest,  for  each  bears  some  great  secret  of  its 
own  life. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  child  can  be 
exhausted  much  more  quickly  than  can  the  sub- 
ject under  investigation,  and  work  on  any  one 
subject  should  not  be  continued  to  the  point  of 
the  child's  exhaustion.  In  connection  with  any 
particular  object  studied,  it  is  very  helpful  to 
bring  any  little  myth  or  story  that  bears  upon  it 
and  which  makes  the  work  more  clear  or  more 
interesting. 


A.  —  Plant  Life. 

1.  Autumn  fruits  —  peach,  pear,  apple,  grape, 
etc.,  as  types. 

2.  Autumn  leaves  — make  collections,  study 
forms,  colors,  etc.  Draw  singly,  in  groups,  make 
in  clay,  cut  out  of  paper, 

3.  Autumn  flowers  —  golden-rod,  aster  and 
gentian.  Not  so  much  an  analytic  study  of  the 
flower  itself  as  a  study  of  its  home  surroundings, 
its  adaptation  to  its  place  of  growth,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  its  beauty. 

4.  Autumn  seeds  —  make  collections,  study 
dissemination  by  winds,  animals  and  currents  of 
water. 

5.  Preparation  for  winter  as  shown  in  buds 
and  leaves  —  make  collections  of  buds  —  hick- 
ory, buckeye,  maple  or  fruit  trees. 

6.  A  little  study  of  the  evergreen  about  Christ- 
mas-time. 

7.  Preparation  for  spring,  (a)  Planting  of 
seeds  in  school-room  —  peas,  wheat,  oats,  corn 
in  earth,  sand  and  water,  (b)  Observation  of 
germination  and  growth. 

8.  Determination  of  parts  of  plant  —  root, 
stem,  leaf,  bud.  flower. 

9.  Learning  to  know  common  flowers. 

B.  —  Animal  Life. 

1.  Insects  —  transformation  of,  collection  of 
cocoons. 

2.  Lessons  on  cat,  dog.  horse,  cow,  squirrel, 
robin,  blackbird,  woodpecker  and  chicken.  Ob- 
serve, compare  and  describe  their  covering, 
parts,  food,  care  of  young.  Illustrate  their  habits 
by  stories. 

C.  —  Physiology. 

Learn  to  name  and  locate  the  parts  of  the 
body,  head.  neck,  arms  (right,  left),  hands,  feet. 
Study  movement,  use  and  care  of  each  part, 
show  how  each  is  adapted  to  its  use.  Kind- 
ness —  how  shown  by  hands,  feet.  lips.  Simple 
lessons  on  eating,  drinking,  bathing,  breathing, 
sleeping  with  special  reference  to  hygiene  and 
right  habits,  self-control  in  eating  and  drinking. 

D.  —  Geography. 

1.  General  position  —  direction  and  distance; 
observation  and  placing  of  objects  as  above,  be- 
low, on  right  side,  on  left,  inside,  outside.  Also 
learning  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass 
and  semi-cardinal  directions. 

2.  Forms  of  water-cloud,  fog.  mist,  rain,  dew, 
frost,  snow,  ice:  observation  of  the  forms  as  they 
occur  and  where  they  occur  to  recognize  each 
and  to  find  the  more  obvious  qualities  and  uses 
of  each. 

3.  Winds  —  temperature,  to  recognize  by  feel- 
ing the  degrees  hot,  warm,  cold:  velocity;  to 
recognize  the  effects  of  the  calm  breeze  and  the 
gale. 

E.  —  Weather  Study. 
The  following  questions  suggest  what  kind  of 
weather  observations  may  be  made  by  pupils  in 
primary  grades: 

1.  Was  there  any  dew  this  morning? 

2.  Was  there  any  frost? 

3.  Was  there  any  fog? 

4.  Is  it  cloudy  or  clear?  (It  may  be  partly 
cloudy.) 
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5.  What  is  the  direction  of  the  wind  this  morn- 
ing? 

6.  What  kind  of  a  night  was  last  night?  (It 
was  cold  or  warm  or  pleasant.  It  was  a  rainy 
night  or  a  windy  night,  or  a  dark  night,  or  a 
starry  night,  or  a  moonlight  night.) 

7.  What  kind  of  a  day  is  this?  (It  is  cold  or 
warm  or  pleasant.  It  is  rainy  or  fair.  It  is 
cloudy  or  clear.    It  is  bright  or  dreary.) 


Let  Us  Reason  Together. 

Aren't  we  sometimes  "  tired  to  death  "  with 
studying  methods  of  teaching  this,  and  develop- 
ing that,  and  correlating  what's  left,  until  we 
vaguely  wonder  what  is  becoming  of  the  child 
himself  while  we  arc  wearing  ourselves  out  over 
those  same  perplexing  methods! 

Arc  we  working  half  as  hard,  or  spending  half 
as  much  thought  or  care,  over  the  true,  real  child, 
the  "heart"  part  of  him?  Are  we  trying  as 
hard  to  get  love  into  his  heart  as  we  are  to  get 
knowledge  into  his  headf 

Is  he  becoming  daily  more  brave,  truthful  or 
honorable,  because  of  his  spending  twenty  hours 
of  every  one  of  forty  weeks  of  the  year  in  our 
presence?    Are  we  teaching  him 

"'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good?" 

and  that  howe^r  important  language,  reading 
arithmfttic  may  be' to  him  in  life,  truth,  courage 
and  honesty  are  at  a  still  higher  premium? 
They  are  passports  not  only  through  life,  but 
through  eternity. 

Do  our  children  feel  —  have  we  made  them 
feel  —  that  we  regard  a  lie  as  an  infinitely  greater 
sin  than  whispering  f  That  a  dishonorable,  sly 
act  has  in  it  the  germs  of  a  sin  not  contained  in 
a  boisterous  coming  up  stairs?  That  an  impure 
deed  or  word  has  stained  their  lives,  and  is  of 
much  greater  importance  than  the  noise  of  a 
dropped  pencil  or  dirty  seat? 

As  the  proverbial  straw  shows  which  way  the 
wind  blows,  so  in  many  little  ways  the  children 
feel  whether  we  are  willing  to  trust  them  or  not. 
The  little  trip  to  the  faucet,  when  tired  or  thirsty, 
refreshes  their  brains,  and  stretches  their  limbs, 
and  the  result  is  a  more  quiet  school  in  the  end. 

Permission  to  leave  the  room  when  necessary. 

without  interrupting  the  teacher  by  the  request 

to  do   so,   may  also  be  granted.     And  a  little 

watchfulness  on  our  part  will  be  all  that  is  neces- 

■  sary  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  privilege. 

Bemg  allowed  to  go  to  the  reading  or  curi- 
osity table  when  lessons  are  learned  is  a  privilege 
always  enjoyed  by  the  children,  and  if  we  can 
get  them  to  the  point  where  they  can  be  trusted 
to  march  out  at  recess  and  close  of  sessions  with- 
out oversight,  their  sense  of  honor  is  well  de- 
veloped, and  we  shall  enjoy  fewtfcr  colds  and 
headaches  caused  by  the  drafty  hall. 

Impossible,  is  it?  The  sense  of  honor  is  a 
growth,  and  is  developed  gradually,  like  our 
other  powers  of  mind  and  body.  But,  like  them, 
it  is  weakened  by  inaction.  And  what  chance  is 
there  for  the  growth  of  honor,  self-control,  truth- 
fulness, etc.,  with  a  watcher  in  upper  entry,  a 
monitor  on  the  stairs,  and  another  guard  on  the 
lower  floor,  to  check  the  trouble  which  her  pres- 


ence there  plainly  tells  the  children  she  expects 
to  find? 

What  chance  for  a  captain  to  test  his  skill  if 
he  has  no  responsibility  when  the  storm  comes? 
What  opportunity  for  self-control  if  it  is  fifteen 
minutes  after  school  for  whispering,  ten  for  turn- 
ing around,  and  twenty  for  disturbances?  Better 
a  dozen  whispers  a  day  if  the  child  is  trying  to 
break  himself  of  the  habit. 

Honor  or  deceitfulness,  which  are  we  develop- 
ing in  our  schools? 

Then  again,  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  yield  to 
the  temptation  to  keep  our  best  songs,  recita- 
tions, dialogues,  memory  gems,  celebrations  of 
great  days,  etc.,  for  company.  Let's  not.  It's 
like  opening  the  parlor  only  for  funerals  and 
weddings. 

What  do  we  care  for  those  people  who  come  in 
just  for  new  ideas,  or  to  see  Johnnie's  or  Katie's 
or  Annie's  work,  or  possibly  just  to  criticise? 
It's  the  child  for  whom  we  are  working,  and  if  a 
song,  a  story  or  a  recitation  in  the  midst  of  a 
session  will  make  Katie  or  Johnnie  any  happier, 
or  more  interested,  any  more  eager  to  do  the 
right  thing,  because  it  is  right,  then  just  so  much 
better  will  they  appear  when  the  mother  comes 
in  to  see  "how  they  are  doing."  So  the  two 
tasks  of  helping  the  child  and  pleasing  the 
mother  will  have  been  accomplished.  —  Primary 
Education. 


Informal  Talks  to  Grade  Teachers. 

Tkg  Music  Lesson. 

In  the  first  place,  do  not  be  afraid  of  your  sub- 
ject. I  am  talking  to  those  who  really  are  afraid 
of  the  music  lesson;  who  dread  it,  and  are  heart- 
ily ^lad  when  it  is  over,  not  because  they  dislike 
music,  but  because  they  feel  unfamiliar  with  both 
subject  matter  and  with  methods  of  teaching  it, 
and  fear  they  are  not  interesting  their  classes. 

There  arc  a  great  many  teachers  who  feel  this 
way.  Every  supervisor  who  has  talked  to  mc 
about  the  subject  admits  that  there-  are  many 
teachers  who  have  never  overcome  their  dis- 
like for  teaching  music.  But  you  may  have 
other  subjects  which  you  dislike  to  teach  as 
much  as  music.  But  the  evidences  of  such  dis- 
like are  by  no  means  as  apparent  to  superintend- 
ents and  supervisors.  How  are  you  to  over- 
come this  dislike  for  the  music  lesson?  Simply 
by  getting  very  familiar  with  with  your  subject. 
If  you  have  to  teach  the  exercises  and  songs  in 
a  certain  book,  make  yourself  familiar  with  the 
exercises  and  songs  in  that  book.  If  you  can 
read  them  with  as  much  readiness  as  you  can 
read  the  printed  matter  in  a  reading  book,  no 
such  study  is  necessary.  But  if  you  have  to 
think  a  moment  before  you  can  associate  the 
key  with  the  signature,  the  name  of  the  note  with 
its  position,  and  the  value  of  a  note  with  its 
kind,  there  is  only  one  remedy  for  it,  one  alone, 
and  that  is  study  sufficiently  to  render  you  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  music. 

Now,  what  do  we  mean  by  reading  music? 
Not  naming  the  notes,  either  by  syllable  names 
or  pitch  names.  Not  for  an  instant  is  calling 
these  names  to  be  considered  reading  music.  If 
you  must  name  through  the  notes,  do  it  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  your  reading  music.     But  to   read 
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music  is  to  either  think  it  as  music  or  to  render 
it  into  its  appropriate  tones  with  proper  rhythm 
through  voice  or  instrument.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, when  you  are  reading  music,  either  to  sing 
it  or  play  it;  instead  take  your  book  and  think 
it,  the  same  as  you  would  look  at  a  paragraph 
in  English  and  think  it  and  thereby  catch  the 
idea. 

There  are  many  musicians,  eminent  in  their 
profession  as  pianists,  violinists,  etc.,  who  never 
touch  their  fingers  to  their  instrument  until  they 
have  nearly  or  quite  committed  a  new  piece  of 
music  to  memory.  One  of  the  best  pianists  in 
the  United  States  is  in  the  habit  of  memorizing 
his  music  entirely  before  he  begins  to  play,  and 
never  has  the  notes  before  him.  So  the  first  and 
the  second  and  the  third  thing  for  you  to  do  is 
to  get  familiar  with  the  music  that  your  children 
are  going  to  sing.  Then,  when  you  stand  before 
your  class,  you  will  not  necessarily  maintain  that 
rigid,  strained  and  nervous  attitude  which  teach- 
ers sometimes  have  during  the  music  lesson. 
You  will  be  able  to  look  away  from  your  notes 
to  look  at  your  class,  and  even  look  at  the  clock 
possibly,  without  fearing  that  there  is  going  to 
be  a  general  smash -up.  The  teacher  who  strains 
herself  to  the  highest  tension,  sings  with  her 
class,  beats  time,  and  looks  at  the  notes  in  the 
book  as  if  they  might  escape,  has  good  reason 
to  dread  her  music  lesson  and  to  feel  thankful 
when  it  is  over.  Take  it  easy.  Make  your  class 
work.  If  the  melody  which  they  are  singing  is 
familiar  to  you,  you  can  carry  them  through  it 
with  perfect  mastery  of  the  music,  the  class  and 
yourself.  There  are  a  great  many  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  knowing  your  music  thoroughly, 
one  of  which  is  that  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
observe  your  idlers.  There  are  pupils  in  every 
class-room  who  need  no  attention  in  the  music 
lesson,  they  sing  because  they  love  to,  whether 
the  conditions  are  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
whether  the  music  is  interesting  or  dull.  There 
are  others  who  sing  from  a  sense  of  duty.  They 
can  be  depended  upon.  But  there  is  a  certain 
number  in  every  school-room  whom  music  never 
does  enthuse.  And  if  the  teacher  is  free  from 
her  notes  she  can  apply  the  proper  remedy  to  the 
laggards.  Some,  of  course,  need  a  little  en- 
couragement, some  need  a  little  attention,  wish 
to  be  noticed,  and  some  need  good  lively  prod- 
ding. 

Then,  again,  do  not  sing  with  your  pupils! 
There  are  a  great  many  reasons  for  this,  but  the 
best  one  from  a  pedagogic  standpoint  is  that 
you  cannot  teach  as  well  when  singing  as  you 
can  when  you  are  not.  To  teach  well,  you  must 
listen  while  you  direct.  You  must  train  your- 
self to  listen,  to  hear  everything,  from  accordant 
to  discordant  tones,  to  one,  two  or  three  parts 
which  are  simultaneously  moving.  If  you  are 
working  in  upper  grades  you  cannot  possibly  do 
this  while  singing.  No  one  can.  Then  you  not 
only  can  listen  better  while  not  singing,  but  you 
can  keep  a  firmer  grip  on  the  rhythm  or  tempo 
,  of  the  music.  Perhaps  you  won't  believe  this, 
but  will  think  that  you  can  swing  the  time 
through  using  your  voice.  But  this  is  not  good 
teaching.  Your  children  should  feel  the  time 
and  should  sing  with  the  proper  swing  ^nd  ac- 
cent, with  as  little  and  as  noiseless  guidance 
from  the  teacher  as  may  be. 


Again,  I  say,  overcome  your  fear  and  dread  of 
the  music  lesson  and  strive  to  make  it  a  pleasure. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  make  life  miserable  for 
a  thing  which  can  be  so  easily  overcome.  Get 
rid  of  your  strain  and  nervousness  and  take  it 
easy.  — School  Music  Journal, 


The  Plan  Rook. 


If  you  want  to  be  a  power  in  your  school- 
room keep  a  daily  plan  book,  in  which  each  les- 
son is  briefly  outlined.  It  gives  conscious 
strength,  freshness  of  thought,  and  helps  in 
every  line. 

Children  respect  a  teacher  who  comes  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  work  of  the  day.  They  are  fiever 
too  young  to  feel  this  influence,  and  it  invariably 
produces  the  systematic,  healthful  atmosphere  of 
work  which  always  indicates  good  results. 

Parents  feel  the  result  of  the  plan-book,  and 
very  soon  understand  that  their  children  have  a 
genuine  teacher,  who  not  only  teaches  what  the 
course  of  study  requires,  but  much  more. 

If  the  work  of  the  day  is  thoroughly  planned, 
all  worry  about  "What  shall  I  do  next?"  is 
gone,  and  if  a  visitor  appears,  little  embarrass- 
ment is  experienced,  and,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  teacher  does  herself  greater  credit 
than  she  otherwise  cduld  have  done. 

To  remember  just  what  was  taught  three 
months  ago,  or  how  much  drill  was  given  a 
point,  or  the  exact  kind  used,  is  an  impossibility. 
The  plan-book  tells  all  this,  and  much  more, 
without  taxing  the  memory,  and  it  secures 
greater  variety  in  every  school-room.  It  is 
needed  just  as  much  in  the  first  as  the  third 
grade,  because  it  makes  the  work  of  teaching  so 
much  easier  and  more  satisfactory.  Not  one 
teacher  should  fail  to  try  it.  —  Midland  Schools. 


Why  the  Leaves  Fall  in  Autumn. 

The  plant  is  a  most  delicately  self-regulation 
organism.  It  cannot  increase  the  water  supply, 
but  it  may  and  does  decrease  the  evaporating 
surface  by  casting  or  shedding  the  leaves,  a  re- 
action which  it  exhibits  to  other  conditions  as 
well.  Like  the  true  seaman,  however,  the  plant 
does  not  shorten  sail  by  cutting  away  its  canvas, 
but  by  a  deliberate  and  well-timed  series  of 
processes  withdraws  all  of  the  substances  from 
the  leaf  which  may  be  useful  to  it  back  into  its 
body  before  it  discards  the  empty  sheets  of  cells 
and  woody  fibres  of  the  petiole  and  lamina. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  description  of  the 
mechanism  of  leaf-fall,  it  may  be  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  popular  and  erroneous  idea  that 
the  coloring  and  casting  of  autumnal  leaves  are 
due  to  the  action  of  frost.  It  is  true  that  phen- 
omena of  autumnal  leaf-fall  are  due  to  low  tem- 
peratures, but,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  above, 
the  defoliation  of  the  plant  is  not  a  reaction  to 
the  cold,  but  is  an  adjustment  to  the  limited 
water  supply  furnished  by  the  chilled  roots.  The 
reduction  of  the  water  supply  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  process  leading  to  defoliation 
occur  a  long  time  before  the  temperature 
of  the  air  is  depressed  to  the  freezing-point 
or  the  formation  of  frost.    The  influence  of  the 
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low  temperatures  upon  the  plant  is  illustrated  by 
the  manner  in  which  leaves  of  tobacco  and  melon 
plants  blacken  and  die  as  the  result  of  cool  nights 
before  the  occurrence  of  frost.  These  plants 
transpire  a  relatively  large  amount  of  water  from 
the  broad  leaves,  and  if  the  temperature  of  the 


soil  descends  to  40°  Fahrenheit,  the  roots  are 
unable  to  take  up  the  necessary  supply  of  water, 
and  the  leaves  are  literally  dried  out,  though  they 
are  incorrectly  described  as  frozen  or  frosted  by 
gardeners.  —  From  " Autumn  Leaves"  by  D.  T. 
MacDougal,  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  October. 


BEST   IN   PRINT. 


The  Leading  Articles  of  the  Current  Educational  Journals  Summarized. 


Prof.  F.  M.  McMurray,  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo  School  of  Pedagogy,  speaking  of  the 
six-year-old  pupils  in  country  schools,  in  the 
Indiana  School  Journal,  declares  it  pitiable  to  see 
them  idling  away  their  time  until  called  upon  to 
recite.  The  larger  children,  being  able  to  read, 
can  study  when  not  reciting,  but  the  little  ones 
recite  but  a  few  minutes,  and  then  have  to  wait 
an  hour;  then  recite  a  few  minutes  and  again 
wait  an  hour.  Most  of  their  time  is  spent  doing 
nothing.  They  are  trained  three  hours  a  day  to 
do  nothing,  and  from  force  of  habit  we  might 
well  expect  them  to  become  idlers  when  older. 

Many  teachers  recognize  this  defect  in  their 
work,  but  do  not  know  how  to  overcome  it. 
There  are  several  means  adapted  to  this  end. 
One  is  to  allow  the  little  ones  to  go  outdoors 
a  good  share  of  the  time  each  pleasant  day,  to  be 
active  and  educate  themselves.  In  winter  this  is 
not  practicable.  Then  the  aim  should  be  to  pro- 
vide thought  work  and  rich  thoughts.  Daily 
studies  of  literature  is  an  invaluable  means  of 
feeding  the  imagination,  and  is  receiving  more 
and  more  favorable  consideration.  The  works 
used  should  be  imaginative  stories.  Let  the 
teacher  get  in  the  spirit  of  the  tales,  fables,  folk 
and  classic  stories,  and  tell  them  in  simple  lan- 
guage or  read  them  from  some  of  the  many 
books  recently  published  containing  series  of 
these  talcs,  told  in  easy  words.  Many  of  these 
stories  are  very  suggestive,  and  exert  a  strong 
moral  influence,  and,  better  still,  they  stimulate 
imagination  and  present  a  fine  contrast  to  the 
other  school  work  of  the  little  folks.  Thus  the 
innate  power  to  personify  and  build  living  pic- 
tures is  kept  alive,  nobility  among  ideas  is  pre- 
served, and  fertility  of  thought  results.  The 
vocabulary  of  the  children  is  enriched.  If  the 
children,  after  hearing  a  story,  are  required  to 
reproduce  it  in  their  own  words,  they  are  receiv- 
ing a  training  in  language  that  is  invaluable  in 
developing  selection  of  choice  words,  fluency  of 
speech  and  ability  to  follow  a  connected  line  of 
thought.  Besides  these  points,  a  love  of  litera- 
ture, good  literature,  is  engendered  that  is  one 
of  the  finest  possessions  a  school  can  give.  Such 
an  exercise  as  suggested  would  take  but  twenty 
minutes  a  day.  and  to  get  that  time,  if  necessary, 
cut  down  the  time  for  reading,  spelling  and  num- 
ber. Other  busy  work,  as  paper  cutting,  sand 
tables,  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the  thoughts  of 
the  story  told  in  the  class,  for  the  children  will 
readily  learn  to  represent  whole  tales  in  sand 
with  a  little  encouragement,  and  spend  profitably 
the  long  waiting  time  doing  it. 

In  the  School  Journal,  G.  T.  Johnson  waxes 
wroth  over  the  injustice  done  scholars  in  schools 
where  graduation  honors  are  made  to  depend  on 
the  averages  for  his  work  for  the  four  years  of  the 


course.  The  writer  argues  that  to  many  a  bright 
scholar  the  first  year  in  a  high  school  is  lost  in 
adapting  himself  to  new  conditions  and  environ- 
ments, and  his  mind  is  too  preoccupied  to  allow 
him  to  do  himself  justice,  so  his  average  is 
low  —  say  60.  The  next  year  he  does  better, 
*' walks  alone  and. increases  his  pace  daily.  And 
so  for  the  last  two  years  also.  Then,  though  he 
has  made  rapid  strides  and  improved  wonder- 
fully, his  averages  are  added  together,  60,  75,  85, 
95,  and  divided  by  four,  leaving  his  average  a 
beggarly  78^4.  and  the  pupil  graduates  with  no 
*  cum  laude '  or  honorable  mention. 

"  Now,  is  not  education  a  process  of  mental 
growth?  If  that  pupil's  mental  ability  at  the 
close  of  the  four-years'  course  is  estimated  at  95, 
should  he  not  have  full  credit  for  it?  Does  it 
matter  what  it  was  four  years  ago?  What  has 
four  years  to  do  with  that  brain  growth,  more 
than  the  full  number  of  years  of  its  growth  from 
birth? 

"  Do  we  measure  the  height  of  the  child  dur- 
ing each  year  of  his  existence,  and  divide  by  the 
number  of  years,  to  ascertain  his  present  height? 
Do  we  take  the  average  of  his  yearly  weights  for 
his  present  weight? 

"  What  the  teacher  needs  to  know  is  the 
present  knowledge  and  mental  power  of  the  pupil; 
not  his  status  all  along  the  years  of  life. 

"  Let  us  practice  a  little  humanity.  Bury  some 
of  our  old  ideas." 


Grant  Allen,  in  his  contribution  to  the 
Cosmopolitan's  series  on  "  Does  the  Modern  Col- 
lege Educate?"  inveighs  bitterly  against  linguis- 
tic training,  and  calls  for  an  education  which  has 
to  deal  with  facts  of  life.  The  following  are  ex- 
tracts from  his  article:  "The  present  college 
course  is  a  relic  of  the  priestly  education  neces- 
sary in  the  thirteenth  century.  Our  existing  sys- 
tem teaches  Greek  efficiently  to  about  i  per  cent, 
of  its  pupils;   Latin  efficiently  to  about   15  per 

cent.;  Latin  alone,  and  badly,  to  the  remainder. 
*    *    * 

"  Languages,  however,  though  useless  in  them- 
selves, are  *  so  valuable  as  training*  —  error; 
pure  preconception.  Most  people  have  been  put 
through  no  oth«r  mental  gymnastic  than  the 
linguistic;  therefore  they  think  that  particular 
form  of  gymnastic  exceptionally  important. 
When  one  comes  to  look  the  facts  in  the  face, 
however,  who  learn  languages  most  easily? 
Children,  negroes,  servants,  the  uneducated; 
these  pick  them  up  without  an  effort,  and  retain 
them  well,  while  great  philosophers  and  great 
scientists  are  often  unable  to  acquire  a  moderate 
command  of  any  tongue  save  their  own.  Even 
philologists  are  sometimes  very  bad  linguists: 
and  I   have  seldom   met  with   highly-developed 
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philological  faculty  in  a  man  who  spok*  several 
languages  fluently.     *    *    * 

"On  the  other  hand,  education  ought  certainly 
to  include  for  everybody,  men  and  women  alike, 
some  general  acquaintance  with  the  following 
subjects:  Mathematics,  as  far  as  the  particular 
intelligence  will  go:  physics,  so  as  to  know  the 
properties  of  matter;  generalized  chemistry; 
zoology;  botany;  astronomy;  geography;  geol- 
ogy; human  history,  and  especially  the  history 
of  the  great  central  civilization,  which  includes 
Egypt,  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  Persia,  Asia 
Minor,  Hellas,  Italy,  Western  Europe,  America; 
human  arts,  and  especially  the  arts  of  painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture  in  North  Africa,  West- 
ern Asia  and  Europe.  Tf  this  seems  a  large  list 
for  the  foundations  of  an  education,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  six  or  seven  years  would  be  set 
free  for  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge  by 
the  abolition  of  grammatical  rote-work;  and  that 
a  general  idea  alone  of  each  subject  is  all  I  ask 
for,"    *    *    * 

Americans  do  not  oflFend  the  cultivated  ear 
more  frequently  in  anything  than  in  the  use  of 
the  voice.  The  high,  shrill  tones  of  American 
girls  and  women,  the  careless,  slovenly  enuncia- 
tion of  American  men,  indicate  to  foreigners  ac- 
customed to  vocal  culture  entire  absence  of  any 
sort  of  refinement,  for  the  voice  is  the  revealer 
of  the  presence  or  absence  of  culture.  But  in 
Americans,  says  the  Outlook,  these  defects  indi- 
cate rather  lack  of  training  in  a  specific  direc- 
tion. No  accomplishment  is  more  charming 
than  a  beautiful,  cultivated  voice;  the  power  of 
making  speech  musical  to  the  ear  as  well  as  sug- 
gestive to  the  mind.  As  a  rule,  the  voices  of 
American  school  children  are  inexcusably  bad. 
They  are  shrill,  high,  nasal  and  wholly  lacking 
in  modulation  of  tone.  The  same  is  true  of  their 
teachers.  Our  climate,  our  temperament  and 
our  nerves,  all  are  against  the  production  of  a 
good  natural  voice.  We  need  training  more  than 
any  other  people:  and  the  time  cannot  be  far 
distant  when  voice  culture  will  be  as  much  a 
part  of  school  teaching  as  spelling  or  reading  or 
ciphering.  To  use  the  voice  intelligently  ought 
to  be  a  necessity,  not  an  accomplishment,  and  it 
will  be  when  our  ears  become  a  little  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  sounds  which  assail  them. 

Every  tone  of  the  child  at  home  and  in  school 
ought  to  be  supervised  just  as  every  phrase  is, 
for  only  in  this  way  can  they  be  trained  to  the 
point  where  they  will  speak  musically  as  well  as 
correctly,  without  self-consciousness.  These  two 
things  are  a  part  of  one  complete  expression  of 
a  refined  and  cultivated  nature.  It  was  said  of 
Wendell  Phillips  that  he  gesticulated  with  his 
voice.  The  correctness  of  his  emphasis,  the 
skill  with  which  he  distinguished  word  from 
word  by  varying  modulation,  and  the  perfect 
purity  of  his  tones  equipped  him  with  the  power 
of  commanding  attention  and  carrying  his  audi- 
ence without  raising  an  arm  or  using  any  of 
those  means  which  are  constantly  employed  by 
less  cultivated  speakers.  These  illustrations 
bring  into  clear  light  the  charm  which  inheres  in 
a  beautiful  voice:  and  a  beautiful  voice  is  far  less 
often  an  endowment  of  nature  than  it  is  a  result 
of  training.  It  is  time  to  lead  a  movement  for 
the  reform  of  the  American  voice  —  high  time 
to  insist  that  the  training  of  that  voice  shall  be. 


both  for  teachers  and  pupils  in  every  school  in 
America,  a  matter  of  constant  attention. 

One  element  in  our  national  life,  sa^s  Lyman 
Abbott,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Forum,  has 
contributed  largely  —  possibly  more  largely  than 
all  other  causes  combined  —  to  make  this  age 
theologically  tolerant,  namely,  our  public  school 
system.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  estimate  what 
has  been  and  is  the  effect  of  this  system  in  teach- 
ing the  American  people  that  character  and  life 
are  more  than  dogma,  and  that  no  church  has  a 
monopoly  of  that  religion  which  promotes  vir- 
tue. When  a  Roman  Catholic  boy  has  been  cap- 
tain of  a  high  school  nine  or  eleven,  and  has  de- 
pended for  school  victories,  which  are  much 
dearer  to  him  than  prizes  of  scholarship,  upon 
the  fidelity  to  duty  of  a  Protestant  companion,  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  believe  that  his  Protes- 
tant playfellow  is  doomed  to  eternal  torment  be- 
cause he  has  not  been  confirmed  in  the  Catholic 
communion;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  for  the 
Protestant  to  regard  his  captain  as  the  child  of 
the  scarlet  woman  and  a  citizen  of  the  modern 
Babylon.  These  boys,  in  learning  to  respect 
each  other,  learn  to  respect  each  other's  religion, 
or  at  least  to  learn  that  the  defects  of  each  other's 
creed  are  not  such  defects  as  to  be  fatal  to  hon- 
orable character.  They  come  to  see  that  there  is 
some  truth  in  all  creeds  and  some  virtue  in  all 
communions.  The  process  is  the  more  effica- 
cious because  it  is  both  gradual  and  unconscious, 
and  because  its  result  is  not  so  much  toleration 
for  each  other's  vices  and  errors  as  respect  for 
each  other's  virtues  and  intelligence. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Review  of  Reviews,  by 
Prof.  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  on  the  results  of  the 
trial  of  the  continuous  session  plan  in  the  Min- 
nesota State  Normal  Schools,  he  believes  what 
he  has  seen  is  proof  that  the  system  is  not  only 
the  most  logical,  but  the  most  practical  that  can 
be  imagined.  His  views  are  sound  and  his  con- 
cluding words  worth  the  reading,  for  they  go 
straight  to  the  mark,  and  are  bound  to  win  a 
hearing  for  the  plan  he  favors.     He  says: 

"  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  if  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  children  between  six  and  eigh- 
teen, especially  in  the  cities,  were  in  school 
instead  of  on  the  street  during  the  summer?  If 
school  work  is  not  made  too  hard,  is  there  any 
reason,  other  than  custom,  for  pupils  suspend- 
ing their  work  for  one-fourth  of  the  year? ,  Even 
if  the  above  is  not  admitted,  would  it  not  be  an 
advantage  to  pupils  to  be  able  to  attend  at  any 
time  of  the  year  which  is  most  convenient? 
Would  not  the  adoption  of  the  quarter  instead  of 
the  year  as  the  grading  also  be  of  great  advan- 
tage, not  only  to  irregular  pupils,  but  to  excep- 
tionally quick  and  exceptionally  slow  children, 
who  now  have  to  advance  or  fall  behind  a  whole 
year  at  a  time?  " 

We  are  just  entering  upon  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  development  of  education  in  this 
country  —  an  epoch  in  which  schools  of  all  kinds 
will  be  a  continuous  instead  of  an  intermittent 
factor  in  our  national  life.  It  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  all  thoughtful  educators  will  watch  with  in- 
terest the  development  and  spread  of  the  idea  as 
it  is  discussed  in  the  papers  and  in  educational 
gatherings,  and  as  it  is  worked  out  in  the  schools 
adopting  it. 
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"WHO   AND   WHAT." 
Some  Famous  German  Scholars. 


No.  II, 


GOTTHOLD  EPHRAIM  LESSING,  the 
distinguished  critic,  dramatist'  and  essayist, 
was  contemporary  with  John  Winckelmann, 
though  twelve  years  his  junior.  He  was  born  at 
Kamens,  Saxony,  in  1729.  Unlike  Winckelmann, 
he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  early  training  in  a 
refined  and  cultivated  home,  and  in  the  best 
schools  of  his  time,  where  he  excelled  in  both 
mathematics  and  classics.  At  seventeen  years  of 
age  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Leipsic  to 
study  theology,  a  subject  for  which  he  had  no 
taste,  and  which  he  totally  neglected.  He,  how- 
ever, continued  his  study  of  the  classics  and  of 
philosophy  with  pleasure.  During  his  university 
life  he  became  interested  in  the  drama,  and  wrote 
several  light  plays,  which  were  accepted  and  pre- 
sented by  an  excellent  company  then  playing  at 
Leipsic.  They  were  well  received,  and  this  recog- 
nition of  his  talent  stimulated  him  to  further 
effort  in  this  direction. 

Leaving  the  university,  he  went  to  Berlin  and 
entered  upon  his  literary  career,  beginning  by 
making  translations  and  writing  plays.  He  soon 
accepted  the  position  of  literary  critic  for  the 
Voss  Gazette.  In  this  office  he  reviewed  the  prin- 
cipal German  and  French  books  of  the  day.  This 
gave  him  the  training  which,  in  a  short  time, 
made  him  famous  as  a  critic  of  literature  and  art. 

In  his  early  dramas  he  followed  the  French 
method,  but  in  his  later  ones  he  showed  an  inde- 
pendence of  his  earlier  models  and  a  national 
German  spirit  that  alone  would  have  given  him 
a  high  place  in  German  literature.  But  his  criti- 
cal essays  did  more  for  his  fame.  They  became 
an  inspiration  to  the  German  scholar.  His  great- 
est essay,  the  "  Laokoon,"  was  written  to  define 
the  limitations  of  plastic  art  in  its  power  to 
express  feeling  or  sentiment.  When  this  essay 
appeared  Goethe  was  still  at  the  university.  He 
says:  "One  must  be  a  young  man  to  present  to 
himself  the  effect  which  Lessing's  *  Laokoon ' 
produced  upon  us.  The  difference  between  plas- 
tic and  speaking  art  was  made  clear.  The  former 
was  to  keep  itself  within  the  bounds  of  the  beau- 
tiful. It  labors  for  the  outer  sense,  which  is 
satisfied  only  with  the  beautiful.  The  latter 
labors  for  the  imagination,  which  may  even 
reconcile  itself  to  the  ugly.  All  the  consequences 
of  this  splendid  thought  were  illuminated  as  by 
a  lightning  flash.  All  the  criticism  guided  and 
judged  was  thrown  away  like  a  worn-out  coat." 

At  this  time  Goethe  regarded  such  men  as 
Winckelmann  and  Lessing  with  so  much  rever- 
ance  that  he  would  have  considered  it  a  happi- 
ness merely  to  set  eyes  on  them. 

While  these  great  men  lived  they  were  study- 
ing to  find  the  true  spiritual  sense  in  the  litera- 
ture and  art  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and 
using  the  knowledge  thus  gained  in  the  develop- 
ment and  direction  of  German  thought,  yet  their 
genius  was  not  recognized  in  England  until  a 
later  date.  Tt  cannot  be  claimed  that  they  ex- 
erted any  influence  on  the  English  literature  of 


their  time,  the  time  of  Pope  and  Addison,  and 
Steele  and  Swift.  Macaulay  says,  in  his  essay 
on  Addison:  "Very  few  of  the  accomplished 
men  who  used  to  dine  with  Sir  Joshua  (Rey- 
nolds) or  with  Mrs.  Thrale  had  the  slightest 
notion  that  Lessing  was,  beyond  all  dispute,  the 
first  critic  in  Europe." 

It  was  Lessing  who  first  demonstratedno  the 
Germans  the  literary  value  of  Homer;  and  he 
interpreted  Shakespeare  to  them  so  that  the 
superiority  of  his  works  to  those  of  Racine  was 
acknowledged  for  the  first  time.  But  Frederick 
the  Great  cared  only  for  what  was  French,  and 
so  Lessing's  efforts  toward  a  national  drama 
lacked  royal  support,  and  he  met  with  many 
other  discouragements.  He  was  attacked  for 
having  edited  papers  opposed  to  Christianity,  an 
attack  which  wounded  him  deeply.  It  was  in  re- 
ply to  this  that  he  wrote  "  Nathan  the  Wise," 
one  of  his  finest  dramas. 

Of  this  great  trio  of  German  writers  who  fol- 
lowed one  another  so  closely  all  the  world  is 
acquainted  with  Goethe,  comparatively  few  know 
Winckelmann  and  Lessing;  but  if  one  wishes  to 
become  familiar  with  the  best  style  of  German 
criticism  let  him  read  "  Laokoon,"  and  if  he 
wishes  to  study  the  foundations  of  the  modem 
German  drama,  let  him  read  "  Nathan  the  Wise  " 
and  "  Minna  von  Barnhelm."      E.  M.  S.  M.  S. 


IN  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

Could  the  empty  school-house  speak 

Through  the  long  vacation. 
This  is  what  I  think  t' would  say 

In  its  desolation: 
'  Oh,  dear  me!  where  can  they  be, 

All  the  feet  that  went  a-tripping 
In  and  out,  and  out  and  in. 

Round  and  round  me  skipping? 
Where,  to-day,  the  mice  at  play 

Are  the  only  sounds  I  hear. 

'  Where  are  all  the  little  men? 

Where  each  little  lady? 
Some  are  in  the  sweet,  green  fields, 

Some  in  woodlands  shady. 
Some  afloat  in  painted  boat 

Glide  along  with  easy  motion; 
Some  are  building  sandy  towers 

By  the  big,  blue  ocean. 
Far  away  shouts  at  play 

Are  the  only  sounds  I  hear. 

'  Yellow  leaves  are  falling  now. 

Summer-time  is  over; 
They  will  soon  return  to  me. 

Every  little  rover. 
Girls  and  boys,  with  pleasant  noise, 

Happy  little  voices  humming, 
They  will  gather  round  my  door  — 

Listen!  they  are  coming! 
Laughter  sweet  and  hurrying  feet 

Are  the  merry  sounds  I  hear." 

—  E.  H.  T.,  in  Youth's  Companion, 
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RURAL   SCHOOLS. 


Date. 


County. 


October         i8  |  Oneida 

z8      Wyoming 

i8     Tompkins 

18  I  Oneida 

18  '  Cattaraugus 

35  I  Ulster 

25     Rensselaer 

95     Chautauqua ^ 

25  I  Washington 

25  '  Queens 

November      8  :  Dutchess 

ft     Ulster ... 

Ene 

8     Niagara . 

15     Chemung. 

IS     Clinton . 


Orleans.. 
Broome.. 
Madison . 


Dist. 


Place. 


Remsen 

Arcade 

frumansburg  . 

Lamden 

Randolph 

Phoenicia . 

Nassau 

Mayville. 


2    I  Sandy  HUl 


Glen  Cove Hendrick 

Khinebeck 

Highland 

Hamburg 

Wilson 

Horseheads 

Plattsburg 

Albion 

Whitney  Point 

Hamilton 


Conductor. 

Instructors. 

Rugbee  

Hendrick 

^anford  ... 

Miss  Himes  and  Miss  Egglestou 
Miss  Rice. 
Miss  Eggleston . 

Shaver 

Miss  Himes. 

Stout    

Miss  Rice. 

Shaver 

Miss  Himes. 

Bugbee  

Miss  Himes. 

Sibut      

Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Eggleston. 

Hendrick 

Bugbee  

Hendricic 

Shaver 

Miss  Rice  and  Miss  bggleston. 
Miss  Himes  and  Miss  Eggleston. 
Miss  Himes. 
Miss  Rice. 

Stoui 

Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Eggleston. 

Shaver      

Miss  Himes  and  Miss  Eggleston. 

\  Bugbee I 

Ibanford f 

Hendrick 

Shaver 

Miss  Rice. 

Miss  Eggleston. 
Miss  Himes. 

Stout    

Miss  Rice. 

Problems  of  the  Country  School. 

The  problems  which  face  the  teacher  of  the 
country  school  are  many  and  at  times,  no  doubt, 
too  many,  the  possibility  of  meeting  and  solving 
them  seems  lost  in  the  mists  of  the  future.  In 
some  districts  so  much  is  expected  of  the  teacher, 
she  —  I  say  she,  because,  as  a  rule,  the  country 
schools  are  in  charge  of  female  teachers  —  if  will- 
ing to  work,  can  find  plenty  to  do,  as  others  are 
perfectly  willing  she  should  do  all  in  her  power 
and  a  little  more  besides.  Among  other  things 
with  which  the  teacher  of  the  country  school  has 
more  especially  to  contend  may  be  mentioned: 
The  attitude  of  parents,  irregular  attendance  of 
pupils,  lack  of  apparatus. 

This  may  take  different  forms.  On  the  one 
hand,  parents  sometimes  manifest  utter  indiffer- 
ence as  to  the  school  and  its  working.  As  a 
rule,  in  country  districts  people  live  at  long  dis- 
tances from  the  school-house.  Parents  send  their 
children  to  school,  but  give  them  not  a  thought 
after  they  have  left.  They  never  think  of  visiting 
the  school  and  take  not  the  slightest  interest. 
The  question  is.  How  can  we  arouse  in  them  an 
interest  in  the  school?  This  may  seem,  and  it 
generally  is.  a  long  and  difficult  task,  but  patience 
and  perseverance  will  accomplish  much.  In  this 
case  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  the  teacher  to 
visit  the  parents  at  their  homes.  Perhaps  they 
will  not  be  found  very  willing  to  talk  of  schoci 
matters,  but  talk  to  them  and  make  them  talk. 
Tell  them  of  their  own  children,  what  they  are 
doing,  how  they  are  getting  along  in  their  stud- 
ies. Praise  them  a  little,  this  will  always  touch 
a  parent's  heart,  and  perhaps  there  will  be  a 
warmer  feeling  for  the  teacher.  Ask  them  to 
call  at  the  school-house.  At  first,  no  doubt, 
many  excuses  will  be  made,  but  in  time  you  will 
find  them  taking  a  real  interest.  Then  it  will  be 
much  easier  —  the  children  will  be  provided  with 
text-books  and  everything  they  need. 

On  the  other  hand,  people  sometimes  take  too 
deep  an  interest,  or  of  the  wrong  kind.  They 
wish  to  rule  in  everything,  and,  of  course,  a  poor 
young  school-teacher  needs  some  one  to  advise 


her  how  to  conduct  the  school.  She  needs  an 
older  head  to  direct  her,  and  they  think  it  their 
duty  to  tell  of  any  mistakes  they  may  think  she 
makes,  etc.  If  you  try  to  do  anything  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  you  must  consult  them. 
With  such  people,  I  would  say.  Leave  them  en- 
tirely to  themselves;  give  them  to  understand 
that  you  are  able  to  manage  your  own  affairs. 
Do  not  speak  unkindly  or  in  any  way  hurt  their 
feelings,  but  be  firm,  listen  to  their  friendly  (?) 
advice  and  do  as  you  think  right  yourself. 

How  very  trying  it  is,  we  all  know,  to  have  a 
pupil  or  pupils  who  attend  irregularly.  In  the 
country  especially  pupils  are  kept  at  home  for 
such  trivial  things.  A  little  extra  work  to  be 
done,  one  of  the  children  must  be  kept  home. 
They  get  behind  their  classes,  and  a  great 
amount  of  wo^k  must  be  done  over  again  by  the 
teacher,  and  the  pupils  lose  a  great  deal.  After 
a  time  they  lose  their  interest  in  the  school,  and 
do  not  want  to  go.  You  must  try  to  make  the 
parent  see  how  much  more  lasting  benefit,  of 
how  much  greater  importance  a  boy  or  girl's 
education  is  to  be  to  them  in  after  life  than  the 
little  saved  by  their  work.  Youth  is  the  time 
for  storing  for  after  years,  and  if  the  time  is 
wasted  then  regrets  will  fill  the  years  to  come. 
Urge  the  trustees  to  give  prizes,  and  clearly  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  that  regular 
attendance  is  the  principal  thing.  They  will  all 
be  anxious  to  work  for  prizes.  I  often  wish  com-' 
pulsory  attendance  were  the  law  throughout  the 
land.  It  would  be  the  very  best  thing  that  wc 
could  have,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long 
in  coming. 

How  often  do  we  find  the  necessary  apparatus 
wanting.  Maps  are  few,  blackboards  poor,  and 
many  other  things  unknown.  Here  the  teacher 
has  a  grand  chance  to  work.  In  many  little  ways 
may  the  supply  be  added  to,  and  the  oupils 
greatly  benefited  at  the  same  time.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, a  school  concert.  No  small  amount  of 
work  is  implied,  but  it  is  a  pleasure-,  and  the  re- 
sults amoly  repay  one  for  all  the  trouble.  It  is 
a  great  help  to  the  children.  The  training  and 
study  necessary  to  an  appearance  in  oublic 
strengthens    the    mental    powers  and  improves 
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their  reading,  besides  the  confidence  in  them- 
selves given  by  an  appearance  on  the  stage,  a 
certain  amount  of  which  is  necessary.  Then 
the  fact  that  certain  articles  in  the  school- 
room were  obtained  by  their  own  work  gives  a 
delightful  feeling  of  ownership,  and  a  right  to 
take  special  care  of  them. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  the  school 
apparatus  may  be  improved,  and  I  think  every 
teacher  should  consider  it  his  or  her  duty  to  do 
something  in  this  line.  I  will  say  in  conclusion 
that  I  am  proud  to  have  my  name  enrolled  in  the 
ranks  of  the  noble  army  of  country  teachers  of 


the  nation,  as  I  think  we  are  given  a  grand  work 
to  do,  and  a  wide  field  in  which  to  work.  From 
among  our  country  boys  have  come,  and  are 
still  coming,  some  of  our  great  men.  We  may 
have  one  under  our  charge  whose  name  will  yet 
be  famous.  Let  us,  then,  not  think  lightly  of 
our  work,  but  rather  consider  the  great  responsi- 
bility resting  on  our  shoulders.  Let  us  strive  to 
do  our  best,  and  if  we  have  no  other,  we  will 
surely  have  the  love  of  our  pupils,  which  is  worth 
a  great  deal,  and  we  will  finally  receive  the  re- 
ward of  the  faithful.  —  Bessie  M,  Fraser,  in  Edu- 
cational Record. 


SCHOOL    BOARDS. 


A  Permanent  Uplift. 

WE  are  coming  to  the  close  jof  a  most  re- 
markable century,  and  along  every  line  of 
work  the  question  is  asked:  "What  are  the  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  progress,  and  how  can  we 
answer  the  Twentieth  Century's  call?"  It  does 
not  take  a  very  observing  student  long  to  note 
how  many  departments  are  working  to  answer 
this  twentieth  century  call,  and  thus  striving  to 
maintain  a  permanent  uplift  in  their  special  work. 
What  about  boards  of  education?  Is  there  any- 
thing in  this  call  to  them?  How  shall  they 
answer  it?  Many  of  the  boards  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  forward  movement,  and  are  noting 
that  the  position  that  they  hold  is  not  just  a 
sinecure,  but  that  it  is  a  trust  involving  very 
earnest  thought  and  high  endeavors.  This  propo- 
sition is  generally  admitted,  that  the  American- 
izing of  our  population  is  practically  committed 
to  the  schools  of  this  country,  and  that  the 
schools,  in  the  proper  performing  of  this  work, 
depend  upon  the  board  of  education.  If  the 
other  departments  of  school  work  see  the  need 
of  a  permanent  uplifting  in  their  particular 
methods,  why  is  there  not  also  need  of  perma- 
nent uplift  in  the  work  of  the  boards  of  educa- 
tion. Some  stirring  has  been  seen,  but  more 
revolutionizing  is  needed. 

Glance  over  the  pages  of  the  educational  jour- 
nals or  magazines.  See  how  those  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  school-room  work  are 
setting  forth  new  plans,  new  methods  of  advanc- 
ing the  work  of  the  teacher.  Go  out  into  any 
well-ordered  school  and  see  how  the  superintend- 
ents are  changing  and  correcting  their  courses  of 
studies  to  conform  to  the  best  and  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  teaching  and  imparting  in- 
struction. It  is  a  constant  strife  after  the 
permanent  uplift  in  the  work  of  the  school-room. 
Turn  from  these  departments  to  that  of  school 
administration.  Turn  over  carefully  the  pages  of 
the  magazines  and  school  journals.  How  many 
members  of  the  boards  of  education  are  writing 
articles  showinpr  any  interest  in  the  great  work 
of  education?  How  many  members  of  the  boards 
of  education  are  writing  any  articles  touching 
upon  the  great  question  of  school  administra- 
tion? How  many  members  of  the  boards  of  edu- 
cation are  even  taking  the  pains  to  associate  with 


the  men  and  women,  the  leaders  who  are  doing 
so  much  to  advance  the  school  system  of  our 
nation? 

How  many  members  of  boards  of  education 
are  regular  subscribers  to  our  educational  maga- 
zines, and  thus  keep  closely  in  touch  with  the 
advancement  of  the  problem  of  education?  Lin- 
less  the  board  keeps  in  close  tquch  with  this 
general  uplift  their  own  work  will  not  advance. 
In  the  school  work  of  to-day  must  the  teacher 
and  superintendent  do  all  of  the  uplifting?  If  it 
is  left  in  that  way  the  active  superintendent  will 
take  up  his  part  of  the  work  and  see  that  it  is 
forced  to  the  front;  the  well-informed  teachers 
will  keep  their  work  well  in  hand  with  the  gen- 
eral uplift;  what  will  become  of  the  administra- 
tion part  of  the  work?  Must  that  be  left,  because 
of  indifference,  to  just  come  along  in  "  any  old 
way?  " 

Enormous  sums  of  money  are  expended  every 
year  in  the  maintaining  of  the  great  common 
school  system  of  this  land.  That  there  should 
be  great  advance  in  the  methods  of  administer- 
ing this  important  trust  must  be  apparent  to 
every  one  who  studies  this  question.  The  ad- 
ministration of  this  trust  should  be  made  by 
every  board  of  education  a  plain  business  propo- 
sition. No  one  in  private  affairs,  where  such  a 
large  amount  of  money  is  involved,  would  think 
of  managing  the  business  in  the  haphazard  way 
and  with  as  little  understanding  of  the  work 
involved  as  does  the  average  board  of  education. 
A  great  many  of  the  problems  presented  to  our 
boards  of  education  for  solution,  instead  of  meet- 
ing with  a  careful  examination,  are  treated  as 
though  they  were  a  wonderful  mystery.  To  illus- 
trate; A  new  proposition  is  presented  to  the 
board  for  adoption.  It  is  read  in  full,  perhaps  a 
brief  explanation  is  given,  and  the  subject  is  laid 
over  to  a  subsequent  meeting,  and  now  the  time 
has  come  when  the  vote  is  taken.  Hardly  any 
one  has  given  it  a  thought  from  the  time  of  the 
first  reading  until  it  is  moved  for  adoption.  What 
do  the  members  say  when  they  are  asked  to  vote? 
"  Really,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  this,  but 
I  will  not  oppose  its  adoption."  "  If  you  say  it 
is  all  right,  I  will  support  it."  "  So  and  So  says 
it  is  a  good  thing:  push  it  along."  "  You  sup- 
port this  and  T  will  support  something  you 
want."  "  I  guess  it  will  not  do  any  harm."  etc. 
In  that  way  the  administrative  department  of  the 
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schools  are  imposed  upon,  and  after  much  time 
is  wasted  the  members  find  after  all  it  was  only 
somebody's  hobby  that  they  were  foisting  upon 
their  schools.  That  has  been  the  custom  for 
years  with  many  of  the  school  boards.  The 
"Twentieth  Century  Call"  says  "School  board 
management  is  a  business  proposition,  and  riot  a 
mystery."  It  is  a  problem,  the  proper  solution 
of  which  is  within  the  reach  of  every  member. 
Remember,  it  is  not  a  patting  on  the  back  by 
some  one  with  a  favorite  fixed  purpose.  The 
member  of  the  board  of  education  should  not 
allow  public  humor  or  public  sympathy  for  some 
incompetent  teacher  to  destroy  his  individuality. 
Answer  the  call  of  tlie  coming  century  by  bring- 
ing the  department  of  school  administration  up 
to  the  highest  possible  attainments.  —  Northwest- 
ern Monthly. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

p.    H.    m'QL'ADE. 

Has  a  national  flower  for  the  United  States 
been  suggested? 

State  flowers  have  been  adopted  by  about  a 
dozen  of  the  States,  Maine  among  them,  which 
has  chosen,  very  appropriately,  the  pine  cone  and 
tassel.  A  movement  in  1890  to  hold  a  national 
convention  for  the  adoption  of  a  flower  for  the 
nation  revealed  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  columbine.  The  movement,  however,  came 
to  naught. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  is  intended  to  connect 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  using  Lake 
Nicaragua  as  part  of  the  canal.  Its  length  will 
be  170  miles,  and  the  cost  of  construction  about 
$135,000,000.  It  will  save  over  10.000  miles  each 
way  to  vessels  using  it  instead  of  going  by  the 
way  of  Cape  Horn. 

The  leading  exports  of  the  United  States  from 
latest  available  statistics  were: 

Cotton  valued  at $190,000,000 

Provisions   132.000,000 

BreadstuflFs 129,000.000 

Mineral  oil 62.000,000 

Iron  and  steel 41.000,000 

Tobacco   29,000,000 

showing  that  again  "  Cotton  is  king." 

Gold  coins  contain  900  parts  of  pure  gold  and 
100  parts  of  copper  alloy.  An  ounce  of  pure  gold 
coined  into  dollars  is  worth  $20.67.  An  ounce  of 
the  gold  as  alloyed  for  coinage  is  worth  $18.60. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  now 
about  75,000,000.  The  next  enumeration  will  be 
in  1900. 

The  war  of  the  United  States  against  France 
lasted  from  July  9.  I798.  to  September  30,  1800. 
It  was  entirely  a  naval  war.  all  the  contests  re- 
sulting in  favor  of  the  United  States  vessels 
engaged. 

In  an  article  on  "The  Unruly  Boy,"  Miss 
Nora  Smith  says  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
seek  some  quiet  spot  and  pray  for  the  souls  of 
his  ancestors! 


BOB  BURDETTE  LEARNING  TO  WHEEL. 

He  says:   Did  I  ride  a  wheel  the  first  time? 

Well,  say  I 

People  have  told  me  — liars  of  all  ages  and 
both  sexes  — that  I  couldn't  fall,  if,  when  I  felt 
that  I  was  falling,  I  would  stick  out  my  foot. 

I  stuck  out  both  feet  and  both  hands  and  fell 
on  my  head. 

I  fell  on  one  side  of  that  diabolical  wheel  and 
then  on  the  other;  I  fell  on  both  sides  at  once; 
I  fell  on  top  of  it  and  underneath  it,  and  made 
'*  dog  falls  "  with  it.  I  fell  between  the  wheels. 
I  fell  behind  the  hind  wheel  and  before  the  front 
one  at  the  same  time  and  I  don't  know  yet  how 
I  did  it  I  fell  and  thrust  both  legs  through  the 
spokes  of  one  wheel.  I  met  a  terrified  man  in  a 
buggy  and  drove  him  clear  off  the  pike  through 
Wheeler's  hedge,  and  I  don't  think  he  has  come 
back  yet.  Every  time  I  fell  I  slapped  the  palms 
of  my  raw,  swollen,  throbbing  hands  on  the  hard, 
"  inelastic  "  pike,  except  the  time  I  fell  on  my 
head.  I  fell  harder  and  with  greater  variety  of 
landing  than  any  man  could  fall  unless  he 
dropped  out  of  a  balloon  and  lit  in  a  load  of  fur- 
niture. I  lost  my  confidence,  my  patience,  my 
temper,  my  clamps,  lamp,  bell  and  reputation. 
I  broke  one  pedal,  the  saddle,  and  the  ordinance 
against  loud,  boisterous  and  abusive  language  at 
night.  I  ran  into  everything  in  sight  except  the 
middle  of  the  road.  I  sat  down  on  everything 
in  the  township  except  the  saddle.  I  scorched 
in  a  circuit  not  fifteen  feet  in  circumference  until 
you  could  smell  brimstone.  I  made  more  revo- 
lutions than  a  South  American  republic,  and 
didn't  get  ten  feet  away  from  where  I  started. 
I  haven't  been  so  mauled  and  abraded,  so 
thumped  and  beaten,  so  trampled  upon  and 
pounded,  so  bruised  and  scratched  since  I  left 
the  army.     But  I  can  ride. 


WHEN  VISITORS  ARE  IN. 

Don't  make  excuses. 

Don't  ask  visitors  if  they  wish  any  certain 
subject  taught. 

Don't  change  the  regular  order  of  work  unless 
requested. 

Teach  as  if  no  stranger  were  in  the  room. 

Don't  leave  your  pupils  and  pay  too  much  at- 
tention to  the  visitor.  There  is  sure  to  be  dis- 
order if  you  do. 

Always  be  ready  for  visitors.  Never  allow 
your  pupils  to  get  into  such  conditions  or  posi- 
tions as  you  would  not  care  to  have  visitors  see. 

Don't  try  to  cover  mistakes  of  pupils.  Mis- 
takes are  only  natural.  Visitors  enjoy  them  and 
delight  to  see  children  correct  themselves  and 
each  other. 

Be  natural.  Don't  put  on  a  "  visitor's  "  man- 
ner or  voice.  The  children  will  notice  it,  and, 
being  unused  to  the  sudden  change,  will  not 
respond  promptly.  They  will,  too,  set  you  down 
as  a  hypocrite.  —  /.  W.  Thomas. 


The  early  interest  of  boys  in  objects  to  be 
found  in  field  and  forest  is  often  atrophied  by  the 
"  super-civilization  "  of  the  secondary  .studies.  — 
Prof.  Charles  S.  Prosser,  Union  College. 
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CHILD    STUDY. 


How  to  Create  Interest  in  Child  Study. 

The  thinking,  intelligent  part  of  the  com- 
munity may  be  divided  into  several  classes.  One 
class  can  be  appealed  to  on  purely  scientific 
grounds  —  the  child  would  be  interesting  just  as 
a  tree  or  a  rock  or  a  planet  is.  Another  class 
can  be  reached  through  the  educational  or  peda- 
gogic interest;  a  third,  through  an  interest  be- 
gotten of  close  personal  relations  or  blood  at- 
tachments: a  fourth  can  be  appealed  to  from 
more  general   moral  and  humanitarian  motives. 


JUST   LIKE   GRANDMA. 

in  which  the  idea  of  absolute  justice  would  be 
conspicuous  and  the  cure  of  the  evils  of  child 
servitude  rises  into  prominence  as  a  practical  end 
of  child  study 

To  accomplish  purposes  so  various,  child  study 
will  necessarily  demand  the  offices  of  the  affec- 
tions and  the  sympathies  as  well  as  of  the  intel- 
lect The  psychological  laboratory,  with  its  in- 
straments  of  precision,  and  the  strictly  scientific 
attitude  of  mind,  will  have  their  necessary  part 
in  the  investigation  of  this  most  diflFicult  of  all 
subjects.  The  gift  of  insight  or  penetrative  im- 
agination—  of    divination,    as    Prof.    Sully    has 


called  it  —  is  essential  to  anything  like  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  child  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  something  purely  material  and  mathemat- 
ical must  hold  the  sympathies  and  the  imagina- 
tion in  check.  Something  must  appeal  to  the 
unprejudiced  judgment.  Some  form  must  be  in 
view  as  a  test  to  prevent  wild  inferences  and 
absurd  hypotheses  from  becoming  dominant,  as 
well  as  to  give  the  lie  to  many  an  a  priori  and 
traditional  view. 

Speaking  of  the  dangers  of  child  study  and  the 
caution  necessary  in  pursuing  it,  on  the  ground 
that  no  serious  study  was  so  likely  to 
lead  to  superficial  knowledge  and  dilet- 
tanteism,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
pretty  much  every  one  is  ready  to  claim 
a  certain  right  to  express  himself  about 
children,  even  before  he  sets  out  to 
study  them  methodically.  Every  man 
has  been  a  boy  himself,  and  therefore 
he  knows  something  about  boys  —  or 
thinks  he  does.  Then,  too,  every  one 
comes  more  or  less  into  contact  with 
children,  even  though  not  as  a  parent, 
nor  as  a  big  brother  or  sister,  nor  as 
uncle,  aunt  or  teacher.  And  so  it  is 
easy  to  claim  for  one's  self  a  certain 
proficiency  in  a  knowledge  of  the  child. 
This  is  not  so  true  of  the  student  of 
plants,  or  minerals,  or  stars,  or  tropical 
fishes. 

Moreover,  if  the  dangers  of  super- 
ficialty  were  equal  in  all  serious  studies, 
the  superficial  knowledge  itself  is  not 
equally  dangerous  to  the  individual  nor 
to  the  race. 

Herein  child  study  wears  the  palm. 
It  is  easier  to  do  damage  as  a  child 
student  than  as  a  botanist  or  mineral- 
ogist. Witness  many  of  the  questions 
that  are  put  to  children  by  members  of 
child-study  clubs  and  by  a  large  public 
untrained  in  investigation,  much  less  in 
logical  inference,  or  in  the  laws  of  sci- 
entific evidence  and  the  attitude  of  sus- 
pended judgment.  The  very  effort  to 
find  out  a  child's  state  of  mind,  or  feel- 
ing, by  direct  questioning,  is  almost 
sure  to  block  the  game.  Not  only  is  it 
suicidal  of  its  own  purpose,  but  it  has 
a  more  or  less  lasting  effect  upon  the 
child  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  cc)n- 
scious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  being  in- 
vestigated. Nothing  is  so  easy  to 
check  as  the  child's  spontaneity; 
nothing  so  easy  to  promote  as  his  self-conscious- 
ness. 

There  may  be  special  cases  when  it  is  well  to 
see  the  effect  of  an  ill-advised  procedure  and  to 
measure  the  amount  of  damage  that  one  can  do. 
But  this  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  for  an  indiscrimi- 
nate public  to  dabble  with.  The  serious  child 
student  ought  to  exert  his  power  to  prevent 
child  study  from  becoming  a  perilous  popular 
fad.  He  ought  to  whistle  "  Down  brakes!  "  to  a 
tendency  toward  an  amateurish  toying  with  a 
very  serious  matter  and  to  a  dangerous  facility  of 
superficiality  for  posing  in  the  role  of  science. 
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There  is  one  motive  which  can  be  responded 
to  by  the  people  without  running  too  great  a 
risk  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  children  —  the 
moral  and  humanitarian  motive.  Every  one  can 
strive  to  be  just  to  the  child;  we  can  give  him  a 
hearing:  we  can  refrain  from  hasty  judgment  of 
his  motives;  we  can  be  more  explicit  with  him; 
we  can  give  him  the  same  right  of  appeal,  at 
least,  which  the  courts  of  justice  give  to  us  — 
and  without  the  lawyer's  fee.  Finally,  we  can 
study  his  case  as  it  comes  to  us  in  tales  of  sweat- 
shops, mills,  factories,  stock-yards,  almshouses, 
police  courts,  and  wherever  the  child's  proper 
development  is  arrested  by  reason  of  his  being 
held  in  a  bondage  dreadful  to  contemplate,  and 
disgraceful  to  a  Christian  civilization.  If,  in  the 
interest  of  simple  morality  and  humanity,  we  set 
about  studying  the  child  in  such  situations  as 
these,  probably  the  popular  fad  may  give  place  to 
the  organization  of  a  crusade  for  his  emancipa- 
tion. —  Patterson  Dubois. 

The  Uses  of  Child  Study. 

G.    STANLEY   HALL. 

The  uses  of  child  study  for  teachers  are  greatest 
as  a  bond  between  school  and  home,  or  in  aid- 
ing the  teacher  toward  the  parents'  standpoint. 
It  individualizes   children   instead  of   regarding 


them  as  masses  or  classes.  This  is  woman's  way, 
instead  of  running  a  school  machine.  It  is  the 
consummate  flower  of  the  movement  which  be- 
gan with  the  elective  system,  and  is  working  its 
way  downward.  School  work  in  child  study 
should  have  for  its  motto:  Child  study  is,  at  first, 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher;  next  for 
that  of  the  child,  and  lastly  and  more  incident- 
dly  for  science. 

Already  the  outlines  of  a  science  or  psycho- 
biology  of  education  are  beginning  to  appear. 
The  old  metaphysics  of  education,  which  loomed 
up  so  imposingly  with  its  vague  abstractions  be- 
fore awe-struck  teachers  who  did  not  understand 
it,  and  which  seemed  vast  only  because  it  was 
misty,  was  utterly  un-American  and  anti-scien- 
tific. Its  representatives  are  now  captains  of  the 
rear  guard,  closing  up  the  ranks  and  beating  as 
dignified  a  retreat  as  they  can,  making  conces- 
sions to  Herbert,  child  study,  etc.,  as  they  must 
The  history  of  this  ultra-conservative  group  is  a 
long  history  of  concessions  and  of  studied  and 
trimming  phraseology. 

The  day  of  scientific  education  naturally  based 
upon  broad  biological  principles  is  at  the  door: 
child  study  is  its  method,  and  its  slowly  unfolding 
results  promise  mental  economy,  a  far  more  pro- 
fessional spirit,  a  larger  place  for  education  and 
a  proper  criterion  for  the  valuation  of  both 
topics  and  methods. 


THE  NOVEMBER  KINDERGARTEN. 

ELLEN   JONES,    ALBANY,    N.    Y. 


INSTEAD  of  waiting  for  Thanksgiving  Day 
to  express  our  appreciation  and  thanks  for 
mercies  received,  the  whole  month  of  November 
is,  indeed,  a  month  of  thanks  in  the  kindergar- 


lE   GAME    IN   THE   KINDERGARTEN 


ten:  and  by  the  time  the  day  itself  arrives  the 
children's  hearts  are  just  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
thankfulness.  Through  the  work  of  October 
they  have  been  led  to  see  that,  with  the  aid  of 
Mother  Nature,  everything  and  everybody  have 


been  getting  ready  for  winter;  they  have  been  led 
to  see  that  Mother  Nature  could  not  have  done 
all  this  without  the  help  of  the  sun,  wind,  frost, 
rain,  etc.,  which  were  sent  at  the  right  time  by 
the  Father  of  all. 

Are  the  children  not  glad 
that  the  flowers  could  go 
to  sleep  instead  of  dying  in 
the  frost?  Are  they  not 
glad  that  the  birds  could 
go  away  to  a  warm  country 
and  not  suffer  here?  Arc 
they  not  glad  that  the 
squirrels  will  be  comfort- 
able during  the  cold 
weather?  Are  they  not 
glad  that  their  own  parents 
have  made  such  prepara- 
tion for  winter?  And  arc 
they  not  glad  that  they 
have  good,  kind,  loving 
parents  to  make  this  prepa- 
ration? Now  it  will  be 
only  a  step  further  to  lead 
them  to  the  source  of  all 
these  blessings,  the  Father 
of  all,  and  their  little  hearts 
will  be  filled  with  an  all- 
round  thankfulness,  the 
influence  of  which  will  be  felt  for  years  to  come. 
Thoughts  for  the  Month.  —  (a)  The  ideal  fam- 
ily which  was  spoken  of  in  September  will  spend 
Thanksgiving  at  grandfather's  farm.  Children's 
i-iea  of  family  life  will  be  enlarged  by  extending 
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to  grandparents,  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  etc.  (jb) 
First  Thanksgiving  Dav. 

Spiritual  Thought  for  Month.  —  Appreciation 
of  and  thanks  for  blessings 

Songs.  —  Family  songs  (review) ;  "  This  is  the 
Grandmother;  "  "  Who's  That  Sitting  in  the  Old 
Arm-Chair?  "  "  Over  the  River  and  Through  the 
Woods; "  "  Summer  Is  Gone,  Autumn  Is  Here." 

Games.  —  Dramatize  family  games;  **  Journey 
to  Country;  "  "  Story  of  First  Thanksgiving." 

Stories. —  "  How  Patty  Gave  Thanks"  (in 
Child's  World,  Emelie  Poulsson);  "  Mary  and  Ed- 
ward Chilton,  or  The  First  Thanksgiving  Day" 
^Kindergarten  Magazine ^  Nov.,  1892). 

First  Week.  —  Journey  to  grandfather's  farm, 
based  on  song,  "  Over  the  River,"  etc. :  Monday, 
preparation  of  family  for  journey;  Tuesday,  jour- 
ney; Wednesday,  river  bridge;  Thursday,  woods; 
Friday,  horse  and  sleigh. 

Special  Thought  —  Family  life. 

Second  Week.  —  Life  at  farm :  Monday,  grand- 
father's house,  as  a  whole;  Tuesday,  cellar,  what 
grandfather  has  stored  away;  Wednesday,  barn, 
as  a  whole:  Thursday,  bam,  what  grandfather 
has  stored  in  barn;  Friday,  animals  in  barn. 

Special  Thought  —  Interdependence  existing 
between  farmer,  his  animals,  and  ourselves. 

Third  ^Tf^rA?.  —  Grandfather  will  tell  the  chil- 
dren the  story  of  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day; 
Monday,  English  home  of  Mary  and  Edward 
Chilton:  Tuesday,  preparation  for  ocean  voyage; 
Wednesday,  life  on  water,  Mayflower;  ThurscSy, 
landing  in  America:  Friday,  first  winter  in  Amer- 
ica, kindness  of  Indians. 

Fourth  M^w/?.  —  Continuation  of  story:  Mon- 
day, spring  in  new  country;  Tuesday,  summer  in 
new  country,  caring  for  crops;  Wednesday,  au- 
tumn in  new  country,  harvesting  crops,  first 
Thanksgiving  Day:  Thursday  and  Friday,  our 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  vacation. 


The  Horning  Talk. 

ITS   FORM   AND   UTILITY. 

In  the  kindergarten,  as  in  all  other  school- 
rooms, the  first  hour  of  the  morning  is  the  key- 
note to  the  day.  Before  school  every  one  is 
busy,  the  teachers  placing  on  the  boards  work 
for  their  several  classes,  or  arranging  on  the 
tables  the  pencils,  cardboards,  busy  work,  and 
whatever  else  will  be  needed  during  the  first 
hours  of  the  morning.  The  children  who  come 
-early  pass  directly  to  their  seats,  and  begin  work. 
pausmg.  perhaps,  at  the  door  for  a  cheery  "  Good 
morning,  children ! "  to  which  they  generally  re- 
ceive a  like  response. 

At  9  o'clock  a  chord  from  the  piano  tells  them 
that  work  is  to  be  laid  aside.  At  a  second  chord 
they  stand,  and,  carrying  their  little  chairs  be- 
fore them,  march  to  the  circle,  where  they  pres- 
ently are  seated.  It  is  a  pretty  sight  then  to  see 
some  SIX  or  eight  of  our  small  boys  waiting,  with 
pohte  patience,  behind  their  chairs  until  every 
httle  girl  and  young  lady  in  the  circle  has  taken 
ncr  seat. 

When  all  are  ready,  the  heads  are  bowed  in 
silent  prayer,  while  the  piano  is  played  softly 
then  all  the  little  voices  rise  together  in  that 
sweet  prayer-song,  "  Father,  We  Thank  Thee  " 
A  hush  for  the  Amen,  the  bright  faces  look  up 
again,  and  in  another  moment  the  children  are 


on  their  feet  singing  their  favorite,  "  Good  Morn- 
ing, Merry  Sunshine." 

This  is  always  called  for,  whether  the  sun  is 
visible  or  not,  but  in  other  respects  the  children 
are  very  sensitive  to  the  changes  of  nature.  On 
a  cold  morning  they  are  likely  to  ask  for  "  Little 
Jack  Frost; "  if  it  rains  or  the  atmosphere  is 
damp,  some  one  is  sure  to  suggest  the  rain  song 
or  "  This  Is  the  Way  the  Mist  Goes  Up."  When 
the  conversation  is  about  spring,  as  it  has  often 
been  in  the  last  seven  weeks,  the  children  follow 
their  tales  of  sprouting  grass,  budding  twigs  and 
chirping  birds  by  requests  for  such  songs  as 
"  The  Robin,"  "  The  Bluebird,"  "  To  the  Great 
Brown  House  Where  the  Flowers  Dwell,"  and 
"  Way  Down  in  the  Buttercup  Meadow." 

Sometimes  the  story  suggests  the  songs;  some- 
times the  story  is  altogether  omitted,  as  on  one 
morning  not  long  ago,  when  in  the  midst  of  a 
conversation  on  spring,  a  little  boy  stood  up  and 
made  the  irrelevant  remark,  "  I  know  who  were 
our  first  parents."  Of  course  the  desired  ques- 
tion was  asked,  and  almost  before  we  knew  what 
had  happened  the  children  were  engaged  in  a 
most  animated  discussion  of  Adam  and  Eve  and 
their  expulsion  from  Eden.  A  wise  heart  saw 
and  accepted  the  situation,  and  the  regular  story 
was  postponed. 

The  story  itself,  however,  may  be  the  most 
charming  part  of  the  morning  exercises,  as  it 
certainly  was  the  morning  we  had  the  legend  of 
the  good  St.  Christopher.  A  hush  fell  upon  the 
entire  room  as  the  good  saint  took  up  his  little 
burden  and  prepared  to  step  into  the  raging 
water;  and  when  he  had  struggled  across  to  the 
opposite  side,  reaching  it  half  worn  out  with  his 
battle  with  the  waves,  and  heard  the  Christ's 
voice  ringing  out  sweet  and  clear  and  comfort- 
ing, the  children's  faces  fairly  shone  with  relief 
and  delight. 

That  its  lesson  really  reached  their  hearts  was 
shown  by  the  funny,  practical,  little  answers  to 
the  question  that  followed:  **  What  does  this 
story  mean  to  you,  children?  " 

Nature  stories  are  always  acceptable,  and  any 
time  in  the  day  the  children  are  ready  to  tell 
what  they  have  seen  of  the  coming  spring;  but 
this  hour  is  the  best  for  such  conversations.  One 
morning  the  talk  had  been  "  Rock-a-by,  Baby  " 
and  "  Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep,"  and  while  the  little 
hands  were  still  gently  swaying  imaginary 
cradles,  and  the  wee  faces  were  full  of  tender- 
ness, the  children's  minds  were  turned  to  the  tiny 
bird  cradles  swinging  in  every  leafless  tree,  and 
a  lesson  in  kindness  so  skilfully  given  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  one  child  could  have  been  persuaded 
to  harm  any  living  thing  that  day. 

Sometimes  the  talk  turns  to  such  subjects  as 
politeness,  thoughtfulness,  cleanliness,  and  the 
like.  Sometimes  there  is  a  call  for  those  who 
came  to  school  without  worrying  the  mother. 
As  a  rule,  the  children  are  charmingly  frank, 
perhaps  because  all  these  lessons  in  ethics  are  so 
practical,  so  well  adapted  to  the  child  mind,  so 
plainly  yet  so  gently  put,  that  they  cannot  help 
accepting  them. 

Occasionally  the  exercises  include  marching. 
Always  there  is  plenty  of  singing,  and  the  music 
begun  so  early  runs  on  throughout  the  day. 
Sunshine  on  the  little  heads,  smiles  on  the  little 
faces,  music  in  the  little  hearts!  What  wonder 
the  children  love  our  kindergarten  I  —  Exchange, 
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ALL  THE  WORLD  OVER. 


E     E.    PACKER,    A.    M. 

Schools  of  New  York. 

Quite  in  contrast  with  certain  schools  in  New 
York,  referred  to  in  the  September  number, 
must  be  that  of  the  six  new  buildings  repre- 
sented in  a  late  Harper* s  Weekly.  If  the  archi- 
tect has  succeeded  in  making  the  interior  of 
these  schools  as  inviting  and  as  well  fitted  to 
their  purposes  as  the  exterior,  little  that  is  requi- 
site would  seem  to  be  lacking.  It  is  stated  that 
fifty-six  additional  schools  of  great  capacity  are 
already  planned,  and  more  are  in  contemplation. 

A  feature  of  the  six  buildings  recently  erected 
is  the  open-air  play-grounds.  These  are  of  three 
sorts,  viz. :  inside,  outside  and  roof  play-grounds. 
The  total  area  of  space  allotted  to  each  school 
varies  from  about  21,000  to  32,000  square  feet. 
The  largest  play-grounds  are  connected  with  the 
new  school  at  109th  street,  which  promises  to  be 
the  handsomest  public  school  in  the  city. 

Still  They  Come. 

Notwithstanding  these  augmented  and  im- 
proved facilities  for  teaching  the  "  young  idea," 
one  of  the  New  York  weekly  papers  is  respon- 
sible for  the  statement  that  thousands  of  chil- 
dren of  the  primary  grade  are  unable  to  gain 
admission  to  the  city  schools  on  account  of 
lack  of  accommodations.  Yet  it  is  asserted  that 
the  number  of  unoccupied  sittings  in  the  various 
schools  is  several  times  greater  in  the  aggre- 
gate than  the  number  of  applicants  turned  away, 
and  the  school  authorities  are  called  sharply  in 
question  in  view  of  this  state  of  things.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  writer  of  the  criticism 
has  never  had  much  experience  in  trying  to 
solve  the  difficulty,  or  impossibility,  of  providing 
in  a  great  and  growing  city,  just  the  number  and 
grade  of  rooms  demanded  in  every  locality,  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  lack  and  no  excess. 


Bloodshed  at  Lattimer. 

The  most  horrible  occurrence  growing  out  of 
the  great  strike  of  the  coal  miners  was  the  col- 
lision between  Sheriff  Martin  and  his  seventy 
deputies  at  Lattimer  on  Sept.  10. 

A  company  of  about  seven  hundred  miners,, 
for  the  most  part  Hungarians,  started  to  march 
from  Hazelton  to  Lattimer,  with  the  design  of 
stopping  work  at  the  latter  place.  The  sheriff 
commanded  the  miners  several  times,  in  the 
name  of  the  law,  to  disperse.  They  refused  to 
obey,  and,  it  is  said,  assaulted  and  disarmed  the 
sheriff,  throwing  him  to  the  ground,  kicking 
and  trampling  on  him.  Fearing  that  himself 
and  deputies  would  be  surrounded  and  killed,  he 
gave  the  order  to  fire  on  the  mob.  The  exe- 
cution of  the  order  resulted  in  the  death  of  a 
score  or  more,  and  the  wounding,  more  or  less 
seriously,  of  an  equal  number.  A  disposition 
has  been  shown  in  some  quarters  to  condemn 
the  action  of  the  sheriff  as  over-hasty  and  un- 
necessary. An  account  given,  however,  by  an 
eye-witness,  and  published  in  Harper's  Weekly^ 
seems  to  justify  the  claim  of  Sheriff  Martin  that 
his  course  was  called  for  by  the  circumstances^ 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  his  prompt  action,, 
deplorable  as  the  results  were,  prevented  more 
serious  consequences  later  on. 

Nevertheless,  the  sheriff  and  his  aids  are  now 
under  arrest  for  murder. 

Dr.  Andrews  Remains  at  Brown. 

The  letter  of  Dr.  Andrews,  under  date  of 
Sept.  14,  came  as  a  genuine  but  agreeable  sur- 
prise to  the  friends  of  Brown  University.  In 
this  letter  he  announces  the  withdrawal  of  his 
resignation,  after  mature  deliberation,  and  his 
decision  to  continue  at  the  head  of  the  institu- 
tion. He,  therefore,  becomes  his  own  successor. 
The  year  was  opened  at  the  University  at  the 
usual  date  with  a  large  number  of  students  and 
with  unprecedented  enthusiasm.  Hereafter  the 
University  is  to  receive  his  undivided  service. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  Such  service  he  owes 
alike  to  himself  and  the  University.  The  man- 
agement of  a  great  institution  of  learning,  with 
its  hundreds  of  students  and  its  various  interests, 
would  seem  to  call  for  the  exercise  of  all  of  a 
man's  powers  however  versatile  they  may  be. 

Spain  and  Uncle^Sam. 

Dispatches  from  Madrid  are  to  the  effect  that 
a  new  Spanish  Ministry  has  been  formed,  with 
Seiior  Sagasta  at  its  head.  Sagasta  is  the  Liberal 
leader,  and  it  is  expected  he  will,  as  Prime  Min- 
ister, recall  Gen.  Weyler  from  Cuba  and  confer 
autonomy  on  that  island.  It  is  also  reported  that 
a  communication  has  been  received  from  the 
Cuban  leaders  suggesting  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment a  basis  for  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties  in 
that  distressed  island.  A  report  from  Washing- 
ton gives  it  as  the  belief  entertained  in  official 
circles  that  an  indefinite  postponement  of  an 
answer  to  Minister  Woodford's  note  will  inevi- 
tably result  from  the  outgoing  of  the  Conserva- 
tive government.  This  necessarily  compels  the 
United  States  government  to  hold  itself  in 
patience  until  the  new  administration  is  fairly 
launched. 
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Czar  and  Ameer. 

A  MESSAGE  received  at  Paris  from  St.  Peters- 
burg says  the  Afghan  mission  has  departed  from 
the  latter  city  after  receiving  assurance  that  sup- 
port would  be  received  from  Russia  should  Great 
Britain  attempt  to  encroach  upon  the  territory 
of  the  Ameer.  In  view  of  this  intelligence,  the 
question  naturally  arises  whether  the  surmise 
that  the  wily  Ameer  was  instrumental  in  inciting 
the  rising  of  the  tribes  in  northwestern  India  was 
not,  after  all,  well  founded. 

The  Terms  of  Peace. 

It  is  said  the  terms  of  peace  agreed  upon  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Grecian-Turkish  question 
by  the  European  powers  causes  the  most  intense 
degree  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  King 
and  people  of  Greece,  the  former  feeling  that  he 
has  been  betrayed,  and  the  latter  that  a  crushing 
burden  has  been  placed  upon  them.  As  might 
be  expected,  Gladstone's  voice  is  heard  protest- 
ing against  the  action  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
undoubtedly  expressing  the  sentiment  of  liberal 
England.    He  says: 

"  The  pain,  shame  and  mischief  of  the  last  two 
years  in  the  Eastern  policy  transcend  entirely  the 
powers  of  any  language  I  could  use  concerning 
them.    The  sum  is  this: 

"Firstly  —  A  hundred  thousand  Armenians 
have  been  slaughtered,  with  no  security  against 
a  repetition,  and  with  greater  profit  to  the 
assassins. 

"  Secondly  —  Turkey  is  stronger  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Crimean  war. 

"  Thirdly  —  Greece  is  weaker  than  at  any  time 
since  she  became  a  kingdom. 

"  Fourthly  —  All  this  is  due  to  the  European 
concert  —  that  is,  the  mutual  hate  and  distrust 
of  the  powers." 

Railway  Enterprises. 

In  speaking  of  railway  enterprises,  the  work  of 
building  two  roads,  of  which  mention  is  occa- 
sionally made,  and  which  are  of  world-wide  im- 
portance, is  brought  to  mind.  Some  of  the 
methods  used  in  the  construction  of  these  great 
lines  are  peculiar.  In  carrying  forward  the  ex- 
tension of  one  of  these  roads,  the  Trans-Siberian, 
the  mode  employed  in  winter  is  truly  unique. 
During  this  season,  which  is  long  and  severely 
cold  in  that  latitude,  the  track  is  laid  upon  the 
surface  of  the  hard  snow,  and  carried  over 
streams  upon  the  ice,  which  is  formed  to  a  great 
depth.  Over  this  temporary  roadbed  is  con- 
veyed the  material  which  will  be  needed  for 
bridges  and  other  structures,  and  deposited  at 
points  where  it  will  be  most  convenient  for  future 
use.  On  the  approach  of  spring  the  temporary 
track  is  replaced  by  the  permanent  one.  In 
building  the  other,  the  Congo  road,  great  diffi- 
culties are  encountered.  To  avoid  labor  and  ex- 
pense, no  bold  cuttings  and  deep  fillings  are 
made  where  it  is  practicable  to  omit  them  and 
keep  the  general  direction  intended.  As  a  con- 
sequence, th€  road  wriggles  this  way  and  that, 
and  abounds  in  sudden  bends.  Great  results  are 
likely  to  follow  the  completion  of  each  of  these 
railways,  the  one  in  Arctic,  the  other  in  tropical 
regions:  in  fact,  that  is  already  true  of  the  one  in 
equatorial  Africa. 


A  Klondike  School. 

If  the  Klondike  miners  miss  anything  by  next 
summer  they  should  make  their  wants  known, 
for  people  are  on  the  way  to  the  valley  of  the 
Yulron  with  almost  ever)rthing  that  the  highest 
civilization  demands,  and  doubtless  others  are 
ready  to  supply  any  deficiencies.  The  latest 
necessity  which  is  reported  as  being  rushed 
through  to  Dawson  City  is  a  Boston  school- 
teacher. She  is  carrying  her  school-house  and 
all  necessary  equipment  with  her,  and  proposes 
to  open  her  educational  enterprise  early  in  the 
fall  and  continue  to  impart  instruction  all  winter 
long. 

Mr*.  L.  C.  Rowland  is  the  woman  who  is  to 
open  the  first  school  on  the  Klondike,  and  she  is 
now  well  on  the  way,  school-house  and  all.  The 
latter  is  a  portable  building,  made  in  sections 
that  can  be  easily  fitted  together.  Of  course  she 
understands  that  there  are  no  children  as  yet  in 
Dawson  City,  but  she  realizes  that  a  place  of  that 
size  never  attained  any  great  age  without  the 
children  appearing  sooner  or  later,  and  while  she 
is  waiting  she  thinks  that  the  miners  themselves 
will  be  glad  to  pass  away  some  of  the  long,  dark 
hours  of  the  dreary  winter  days  in  acquiring 
"  book  lamin',"  which  will  come  in  useful  if  they 
happen  to  strike  it  rich. 

Mrs.  Rowland  is  a  native  of  Boston  and  a 
graduate  of  Rarvard  annex.  She  went  to  San 
Francisco  last  fall,  and  for  a  time  engaged  in 
newspaper  work,  but  she  met  Mr.  Rowland  and 
promptly  abandoned  the  name  of  Miss  M.  E. 
Glenn  as  well  as  the  profession  of  journalism. 
Mr.  Rowland  and  his  father  are  to  run  a  steam- 
boat on  the  Yukon,  and  Mrs.  Rowland  will  im- 
prove her  time  by  conducting  a  school.  Rers  is 
probably  the  most  novel  venture  which  will  be 
launched  in  the  land  of  gold  for  some  time. 

Typewriting  vs.  Handwriting. 

The  advantages  that  have  accrued  to  the  com- 
mercial and,  maybe,  to  the  literary  world  also, 
from  the  invention  and  use  of  the  typewriter  are 
beyond  computation.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  this  immense  gain  has  been  attended  with 
some  loss.  This  thought  was  suggested  to  the 
mind  while  we  were  listening  to  a  letter  read  by 
a  friend  who  had  received  it  from  a  relative  liv- 
ing in  Charleston,  W.  Va.  The  writer  was  an 
old  gentleman,  wealthy  and  cultured,  and  a  law- 
yer by  profession,  and  had  held  the  office  of 
judge.  Fear  is  expressed  by  the  writer  that 
difficulty  may  be  met  in  deciphering  the  epistle, 
and  the  reason  assigned  for  the  poor  quality  of 
the  penmanship  was  the  almost  entire  substitution 
of  the  use  of  the  typewriter  for  that  of  the  pen; 
and  yet  he  would  not  permit  himself  to  commit 
the  impropriety  of  writing  to  the  friend  whom 
he  had  met  for  the  first  time  last  summer,  and  be- 
tween whom  and  himself  had  sprung  up  at  once 
a  strong  mutual  attachment,  otherwise  than  with 
a  pen.  The  course  prompted  by  the  sentiment 
thus  expressed  is  eminently  worthy  of  consider- 
ation and  imitation.  To  receive  a  friendly  letter 
printed  in  stiflF.  clumsy  typewriting  would  be  like 
havinjT  a  visit  from  the  same  source  by  proxy. 
In  either  case  the  individuality  of  the  friend 
which  is  so  grateful  would  be  conspicuously 
wanting. 
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Gen.  Miles  in  Europe. 

Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  has  been  in  Europe 
since  May,  where  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  every  class  of  military  works,  from 
fortifications  and  ordnance  manufactories  down 
to  bicycles  and  balloons.  He  sailed  for  home  on 
the  2nd  inst,  and  after  his  return  is  to  prepare  a 
report  of  his  observations.  Of  the  many  Euro- 
pean rulers  Gen.  Miles  has  met,  he  regards  the 
President  of  the  French  republic  as  being  among 
the  foremost  in  every  important  characteristic. 
Gen.  Miles  is  reported  by  a  correspondent  as 
saying  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  he  believed  the 
United  States,  with  her  hundreds  and,  perhaps, 
thousands  of  men  who  have  had  actual  experi- 
ence in  commanding  in  hard-fought  battles,  and 
with  twelve  million  men  who  could  bear  arms, 
would  be  able  to  cope  successfully  with  a  first- 
class  European  power. 

Hail  the  Czar  I 

More  important  than  wars  and  treaties  in  the 
Old  World  is  the  news  of  the  Czar's  ukases  of 
reform  and  toleration.  The  principal  of  these 
abolishes  exile  to  Siberia,  abandons  that  country 
as  a  penal  settlement,  and  substitutes  therefor  a 
system  of  state  prisons.  The  Catholics  of  Po- 
land are  granted  religious  freedom;  the  hours  of 
labor  have  been  fixed  at  not  to  exceed  twelve 
hours  a  day,  and  but  ten  hours  on  Saturday.  No 
employment  is  permitted  on  Sundays  or  holi- 
days, and  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
twelve  years  may  be  employed  only  eight  hours 
each  day.  A  trial  is  to  be  made  of  passing  the 
scholars  from  the  elementary  to  the  higher 
schools  for  the  next  three  years  without  an  ex- 
amination. The  Poles  are  to  be  allowed  to  erect 
a  monument  to  their  national  poet,  although  he 
wrote  bitterly  of  Russia  and  the  Russians. 
Finally,  the  censor  of  the  Polish  drama,  a  Ger- 
man who  knows  not  a  word  of  the  Polish  lan- 
guage, has  been  removed,  and  a  native  Pole,  the 
author  of  **  Quo  Vadis,"  appointed  in  his  place. 
Surely  civilization  gave  a  great  leap  forward 
when  the  present  Nicholas  ascended  the  throne. 

PERSONALS. 

The  report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  Harris 
shows  an  enrollment  in  schools  of  all  kinds  in 
the  U.  S.  of  16,415,197. 

Pres.  Whelply  of  the  school  board  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  is  a  former  Albanian. 

Prof.  Wallace  of  the  St.  John's  school  of  Jer- 
sey City  is  dead.  He  was  formerly  editor  of  the 
Catholic  Journal. 

Principal  Sands  of  one  of  the  grammar  schools 
of  Brooklyn  has  been  retired  on  a  pension.  He 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  school  for  forty-five 
years  and  is  the  oldest  principal  in  the  city. 
Among  his  pupils  were  ex-Mayor  Schieren. 

Senator  Geo.  F.  Hoar  made  the  address  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Nor- 
mal School. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Henry  H.  Fay, 
formerly  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Rhode  Island.  He  was  born  in  New  Paltz,  Ul- 
ster county,  N.  Y..  in  1835*  and  graduated  from 
Rochester  University  in  1856.  He  had  also  been 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  delegate 
to  the  convention  which  nominated  Lincoln,  and 


later  postmaster  at  Newport.     He  won  consid- 
erable reputation  as  a  magazine  writer. 

Dr.  Watson  L.  Savage,  the  newly  appointed 
Medical  Director  of  Columbia  and  Barnard  gym- 
nasiums, has  had  a  -wide  experience  in  this  work. 
In  1887  he  was  appointed  Medical  Director  of 
the  Berkeley  Athletic  Club,  Lyceum  and  School. 
Three  years  later  he  founded  the  Dr.  Savage 
Physical  Development  Institute  in  New  York 
City. 

Czar  Nicholas,  before  leaving  St.  Petersburg 
for  Darmstadt,  gave  orders  for  the  drafting  of  a 
decree,  which  he  expresses  his  intention  of  sign- 
ing immediately  on  his  return  to"  Russia,  and 
which  provides  for  the  introduction  of  compul- 
sory education,  free  of  cost,  for  all  classes  of  the 
population.  This  move  on  his  part  is  encounter- 
ing an  immense  amount  of  opposition,  especially 
in  government  circles,  where  it  is  argued  that 
the  principal  source  and  cause  of  Nihilism  is  the 
overeducation  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Miss  Fannie  Bell  Curtis  of  the  State  Normal 
school  at  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has  been  appointed 
supervisor  of  the  Brooklyn  Kindergartens,  which 
were  started  this  fall. 

The  second  woman  to  be  appointed  to  a  prin- 
cipalship  in  Brooklyn  schools  is  Mrs.  Charlotte 
F.  Sheville,  who  takes  charge  of  the  Grammar 
School  No.  100  in  Gravesend.  The  other  lady 
principal  is  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Poland  of  Grammar 
School  No.  41. 

Professor  Arthur  Marvin,  A.  M.,  formerly 
of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  in  New 
Haven,  has  been  chosen  principal  of  the  Union 
Classical  Institute  at  Schenectady. 

A.  W.  Edson,  formerly  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts  and  gener- 
ally well  known  as  a  leading  educator  of  the 
country,  failed  to  pass  the  Civil  Service  examin- 
ation for  Assistant  Superintendent  of  New  York 
City  schools.  The  questions  were,  it  is  said,  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  Shaw  of  the  Department  of  Peda- 
gogy of  the  University  of  New  York  (formerly 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.). 
The  New  York  School  Board  nevertheless  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Edson  and  he  has  begun  work. 
But  Superintendent  Jasper  says  that  the  salary 
cannot  be  paid  until  the  Civil  Service  Board 
5»o  agrees. 

Prof.  John  Van  Schaick,  Union  '94,  principal 
at  Sharon  Springs  for  three  years,  has  accepted 
the  chair  of  literature  in  the  college  at  Emporia, 
Kansas. 

Dr.  Hunter  of  the  New  York  Normal  College 
was  given  a  dinner  and  reception  October  i6th 
at  the  Waldorf  by  the  students  of  old  Grammar 
School  35,  of  which  he  was  principal  from  1855 
to  1870.  The  arrangement  committee  consisted 
of  Corporation  Counsel  Scott,  Comptroller  Fitch 
and  Charles  Putzel.  There  were  about  300  pres- 
ent, and  responses  were  received  from  as  far 
away  as  Colorado. 

Ex- Governor  Flower  has  given  Cornell  Uni- 
versity $5,000  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  veter- 
inary subjects. 

President  Wilson  of  the  Washington  and  Lee 
University  has  received  a  check  for  $1,000  from 
W.  C.  Whitney  of  New  York,  to  be  'applied  to 
the  fund  for  the  erection  of  the  Tucker  memorial 
hall  at  the  university. 
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GENERAL   EDUCATIONAL   NOTES. 

Pennsylvania  observes  Arbor  Day  on  October 
22;  Indiana  on  the  29th. 

Supt  Gilbert,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  proposes  in- 
troducing public  lectures  in  connection  with  the 
night  schools  soon  to  be  opened. 

The  colored  residents  of  Alton,  111.,  object  to 
separate  education. 

Jersey  City  is  discussing  the  question  of  free 
text-books. 

The  rule  reserving  to  the  male  graduates  of 
the  School  of  Pedagogy  all  positions  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  is  to  be  broken  by 
the  Philadelphia  School  Board. 

A  commercial  course  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Boston  and  Buffalo  and  Philadelphia  high 
schools. 

The  pupils  of  Scranton  (Pa.)  High  School 
want  one  session. 

Connecticut  is  agitating  the  adoption  of  the 
township  instead  of  the  present  district  system. 

New  York,  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken  are  agog 
over  the  teaching  of  German.  The  Italians  want 
their  language  taught  also. 

West  Virginia  and  Indiana  have  just  put  into 
effect  compulsory  school  laws. 

Manual  training  is  to  be  extended  to  the  ninth 
grade  in  the  grammar  schools  of  Worcester, 
Mass.  Heretofore  it  has  been  confined  to  the 
High  School. 

The  coal  for  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  is  be- 
ing reweighed.     Dishonesty  is  suspected. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  considering  favorably  the  free 
text-book  system. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Philadelphia  will 
make  the  course  in  cooking  obligatory  in  cer- 
tain grades.    Heretofore  it  has  been  optional. 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Melvil 
Dewey,  Secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Charles  R.  Skinner,  Superintendent,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Council 
of  Superintendents,  Canandaigua,  October  20,  21, 
22.     H.  B.  Blodgett,  President,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Hudson  River  School  Masters'  Club.  October 
29th,  30th;  dinner,  30th.  Address  by  President 
Tucker,  of  Dartmouth  College. 

Forty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Commissioners  and  Superin- 
tendents, Saratoga,  November  3,  4,  5.  Charles 
H.  Howell,  Riverhead,  Suffolk  county,  N.  Y. 

Fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Grammar  School  Principals,  Syracuse,  December 
28.  29,  30.  Charles  F.  Norton,  President,  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

Holiday  conference  of  the  Associated  Aca- 
demic Principals,  Syracuse,  December  28,  29,  30. 
Dr.  Oscar  D.  Robinson,  President,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Meeting  of  Department  of  Superintendents, 
February,  1898. 

Thirty-sixth  University  Convocation,  Albany, 
June,  1898. 

Fifty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers*   Association,    Rochester,    July,     1898.     Dr. 


James  Lee,  President,  Assistant  Superintendent 
Schools,  New  York  city. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  of  the  United  States,  July,  1898. 

State  School  Board  Association,  Canandaigua, 
October  20,  21,  22.  John  B.  Jones,  President, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  semi-annual  conference  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal Principals'  Council  was  held  at  New  Paltz 
Normal  during  the  week  of  October  4th. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Council  of  City  Superintendents  is  being  held  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  the  State  Association  of 
School  Boards,  at  Canandaigua,  this  week. 
Among  those  who  are  to  address  the  latter  or- 
ganization are  State  Superintendent  Skinner, 
President  Brandegee,  of  the  National  Depart- 
ment of  School  Administration;  Capt.  Dickinson, 
chairman  of  the  G.  A.  R.  committee  on  school 
text-books;  Supt.  Jasper,  of  New  York  city;  Dr. 
Williams,  of  Dunkirk,  and  Supt.  Emerson,  of 
Buffalo.  The  Superintendents'  Council  will,  as 
usual,  have  a  most  bountiful  list  of  topics  for  dis- 
cussion, but  no  set  papers  are  to  be  read.  Fea- 
tures of  the  meeting,  however,  are  talks  by  W.  R. 
George,  of  the  George  Junior  Republic,  and 
T.  H.  Briggs,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Indus- 
trial School. 

At  the  banquet  of  the  Hudson  River  School 
Masters'  Club,  on  the  29th  inst,  the  principal 
speech  will  be  that  of  President  Tucker,  of  Dart- 
mouth, on  "The  Value  and  the  Limit  of  the 
Principle  of  Utility  in  Modern  Education."  At 
the  session  the  next  morning  a  paper  on  the 
proper  articulation  between  the  grammar  and 
high  schools,  by  Sherman  Williams,  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  Principal  James  L.  Bothwell,  of  Al- 
bany, and  that  of  "  Methods  in  Mathematics," 
presented  by  Chief  Inspector  Charles  F.  Whee- 
lock,  of  the  Regents'  office,  will  be  discussed  by 
Principal  William  H.  Ryan,  of  Cobleskill. 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Norton,  of  Aitamont.  Mich., 
has  been  engaged  as  principal  of  the  Middleburg 
High  School 

Miss  Mary  Walker,  of  Glens  Falls,  has  secured 
a  position  as  teacher  in  a  school  at  Philadelphia. 

Manlius  will  have  a  night  school  this  winter. 

Mrs.  Lenora  Gray,  of  Granville,  goes  to  Poult- 
ney,  Vt,  as  teacher  of  elocution  and  calisthenics 
in  the  Troy  Conference  Academy. 

Middletown  has  a  new  high  school  building 
which  cost  $79,520. 

Miss  Rosella  Brown,  of  Andes,  N.  Y.,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Oneonta  Normal,  goes  to  Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  as  first  grrade  teacher. 

Miss  Mabel  Fuller,  of  Crooked  Lake,  is  teacher 
of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Saugerties. 

Miss  Lucy  Williams,  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego 
Normal,  has  been  appointed  kindergarten 
teacher  at  Catskill. 

Miss  Edith  Stow,  of  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  a  graduate 
of  the  Albany  Normal,  has  charge  of  the  English 
work  in  the  Matteawan  High  School. 

Free  text-books  have  been  distributed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Poughkeepsie  schools.  The 
opening  of  the  schools  was  facilitated  by  each 
pupil  being  notified  beforehand  of  the  school  to 
which  he  was  assigned. 

A  graded  school  has  been  established  at 
Greenville,  Greene  county. 

Forty-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
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three  names  are  registered  in  the  high  and  gram- 
mar schools  of  Buffalo. 

Miss  Ella  Hunting,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has 
been  appointed  teacher  in  one  of  the  schools  at 
Auburn. 

Action  regarding  the  new  building  for  the 
Irving  School  in  Syracuse  has  been  deferred  un- 
til spring. 

Benjamin  I.  Morey  is  the  new  principal  at 
Chatham. 

Miss  Jeanette  Milliman  has  been  appointed 
assistant  teacher  in  the  Rochester  Free  Academy. 

Miss  Ivy  B.  Kyle,  of  Hannibal,  is  eighth  grade 
teacher  at  Hoosick  Falls. 

Miss  Florence  Saulpaugh,  of  Kingston,  a 
graduate  of  the  New  Paltz  Normal,  goes  to  ^id- 
dletown  as  primary  teacher. 

Miss  May  Martin  has  been  appointed  inspector 
of  sewing  in  the  public  schools  of  Buffalo. 

The  public  school  at  Chatham  Centre  opens 
with  C.  B.  Lindsey  as  principal. 

H.  E.  Foster  has  been  added  to  the  faculty  ot 
the  Hamilton  Academy. 

John  Holley  Clark  is  the  new  principal  of  the 
Flushing  High  School,  with  Prof.  Wood  as 
teacher  of  sciences. 

Prof.  Frank  S.  Fosdick  has  been  designated  as 
principal  of  the  new  Masten  Park  High  School 
at  Buffalo. 

The  Troy  School  Board  has  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  kindergarten  in  its  schools,  the  first  Troy 
has  had.  The  board  has  adopted  a  resolution 
directing  the  text-book  committee  to  purchase 
of  the  publishers  all  needed  text-books.  The 
committee  will  sell  the  books  to  the  pupils  at 
the  price  for  which  they  are  purchased  and  turn 
the  money  over  to  the  book  concerns.  The  clerk 
will  have  charge  of  the  books. 

Mayor  Green,  of  Binghamton,  has  named  the 
following  as  members  of  the  new  School  Board 
called  for  by  the  recent  charter  amendments: 
S.  Mills  Ely,  until  February  i,  1899;  Edward  C. 
Smith,  until  February  i,  1900;  Chas.  A.  Weed, 
until  February  i,  1901;  Chas.  W.  Gennet,  until 
February  i,  1902:  Julius  E.  Rogers,  until  Febru- 
ary I,  1903;  Chas.  M.  Stone,  until  February  i, 
1904. 

State  Superintendent  of  Education  Skinner 
finally  decided  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  in 
the  matter  of  the  Watervliet  school  muddle,  and 
appointed  a  superintendent  and  teachers,  with 
power  to  begin  work  which  had  been  delayed  for 
a  month.  These  appointees  were  from  the  State 
School  Department  at  Albany  and  from  Water- 
vliet itself,  Mr.  A.  M.  Wright,  State  Truant  Offi- 
cer, being  made  temporary  superintendent.  The 
appointees  will  be  independent  of  the  local 
School  Board  in  that  respect,  but  will  be  sub- 
ject to  its  orders  otherwise.  This  action  of  the 
State  Department  has  been  made  necessary  by 
the  failure  of  the  school  commissioners  to  settle 
their  disputes  and  open  the  schools.  Citizens  of 
all  political  affiliations  have  become  thoroughly 
tired  of  the  wrangle,  and  demand  that  the  schools 
be  opened  to  their  children. 

The  Richfield  Springs  schools  boast  of  21 
graduates  in  college.  13  just  having  completed  a 
course,  and  25  teaching. 

Vassar  College  has  opened  with  more  than  225 
new  students.  A  new  hall  for  recitations  has 
been  erected,  and  will  be  ready  for  use  the  last 


of  October.  Among  the  new  appointments  are 
Misses  Laura  J.  Wylee,  Ph.  D.  (Yale);  Gertrude 
Buck,  M.  S.  (Michigan);  Alice  Pratt,  Ph.  D. 
(Chica^);  Elizabeth  Schumerhorn,  A.  M.  (Vas- 
sar); Edith  Rickert,  A.  B.  (Vassar);  Winfred 
Warren.  Ph.  D.  (Bryn  Mawr);  Emily  H.  Dut- 
ton,  A.  M.  (Radcliffe). 

There  is  a  general  scarcity  of  teachers  in  the 
country  schools,  due  to  the  stiffness  of  the  State 
examinations  and  the  small  pay  offered  in  many 
places,  the  price  usually  paid  having  been  re- 
duced owing  to  the  recent  hard  times. 

The  report  of  the  commissioner  for  the  sec- 
ond district  of  Queens  county,  N.  Y.,  reveals  a 
progress  in  the  schools  and  their  work  that  is 
as  amazing  as  it  is  gratifying.  There  are  62 
school  districts  and  72  buildings;  295  teachers 
have  taught  160  days  or  more  and  316  teachers 
have  taught  some  portion  of  the  year;  62  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers  hold  Normal  or  State  cer- 
tificates and  7(i  per  cent,  hold  those  of  first  grade 
certificates.  There  is  an  enrollment  of  60  and  an 
attendance  of  32  scholars  to  a  teacher,  a  gain  in 
each  instance  over  the  preceding  year.  The 
average  attendance  of  each  child  was  126  days, 
a  gain  of  six  over  the  last  year.  The  gain  in  en- 
rollment was  8  3-10  per  cent.,  in  number  of  teach- 
ers II  per  cent.,  in  average  attendance  153-10 
erty  16  7-10  per  cent.  Dr.  James  M.  Cooley  is 
commissioner. 

Miss  Maria  E.  Quigley  has  been  made  super- 
visor of  primary  work  in  Troy,  and  Miss  Kate 
Murname  a  principal  to  take  the  place  vacated 
by  Miss  Quigley. 

The  vacancy  at  Shamokin  (Pa.)  High  School 
has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Howerth.  of  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  University. 

Buffalo  is  to  have  six  special  teachers  of  sew- 
ing in  the  public  schools.  The  Buffalo  board 
now  requires  all  candidates  to  have  had  profes- 
sional training  in  a  State  normal  or  city  training 
school. 

Prof.  G.  M.  Davison,  who  successfully  filled 
the  chair  of  Latin  for  several  years  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  recently  resigned  to  accept 
the  principalship  of  the  Union  School  and  Acad- 
emy at  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  appointed  a  committee  of 
three  commissioners  to  look  at  high  school 
buildings  in  other  cities.  The  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
papers  are  presenting  pictures  of  the  high  schools 
in  the  different  cities  of  the  country  to  show  the 
local  board  where  they  are  at. 

Some  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  papers  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  site  of  their  new  High  School,  and 
are  opposing  the  grant  of  money  to  complete  it. 

Waterford  is  to  have  classes  in  elocution  under 
M.  J.  Cook. 

Miss  Fannie  Knowlton,  of  Rome.  N.  Y.,  is 
teaching  in  the  Jersey  City  High  School. 

The  five  deposed  members  of  the  Dunkirk 
Board  of  Education  are  to  contest  their  removal, 
and  have  engaged  Judge  Charles  Daniels  as 
counsel. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  School  Commis- 
sioners and  Village  Superintendents  will  be  held 
in  the  new  theatre  in  Saratoga,  November  3-5. 
A  helpful  and  attractive  programme  is  promised 
by  the  committee  in  charge,  Messrs.  A.  Edson 
Hall  and  Thomas  R.  Kneil. 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  Otsego  County  Princi- 
pals' Conference  was  held  October  gth,  at  Col- 
liers. The  following  programme  was  carried  out: 
I.  Academic  examinations  other  than  Regents, 
their  character,  how  often,  objects,  by  whom  pre- 
pared—  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Dis- 
cussed by  Supt.  W.  C.  Franklin,  Principal  W.  D. 
Johnson,  Principal  F.  S.  Lowell,  Principal  J.  C. 
Traver.  2.  A  system  of  records  that  will  enable 
a  principal  to  determine  most  readily  desired 
facts  about  individual  students  and  the  school 
as  a  whole  for  local  purposes  and  for  State  re- 
ports. Principal  C.  Butler,  Principal  G.  R. 
Green,  Principal  C.  S.  Derrick.  3.  Difficult 
problems  peculiar  to  the  management  of  stu- 
dents in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  What  are 
they?  To  what  extent  can  they  be  solved? 
How?  Principal  J.  Anthony  Bassett,  Principal 
M.  J.  Fletcher,  Principal  H.  L.  Tipple.  4.  To 
what  extent  shall  principals  assign  particular 
studies  (subjects)  to  students?  What  rules  are 
to  govern  the  assignment?  Principal  W.  A. 
Coe,  Principal  H.  W.  Hess,  Principal  B.  C.  Van 
Ingen. 

A  business  session  was  held  at  which  it  was 
decided  to  hold  three  meetings  a  year.  The  fol- 
lowing principals  were  elected  as  regular  officers 
for  the  current  year:  A.  W.  Abrams,  president; 
M.  J.  Fletcher,  vice-president;  W.  I.  Bolton, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  held  about  mid- winter. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

Hereafter  sewing  is  to  be  taught  in  all  grades 
between  the  second  year  and  fifth  in  the  Brook- 
lyn schools.  The  class  teachers  are  receiving  a 
course  of  instruction  therein  from  the  supervisor, 
Miss  Hutchinson. 

The  proposition  for  military  drill  in  the  New 
York  schools  is  meeting  with  marked  disfavor, 
and  some  New  York  papers  are  asking  the 
Board  to  absolutely  forbid  it. 

The  New  York  Evening  High  School  for 
women  opened  with  a  registration  of  325. 

To  relieve  the  overflow  in  some  districts  and 
fill  up  the  vacant  seats  in  others  Pres.  Hubbard 
has  arranged  with  the  Police  Board  to  have  the 
children  crowded  out  escorted  from  their  homes 
to  far  away  schools  where  they  may  be  accom- 
modated. 

Out  of  thirty-five  applicants  who  took  the  re- 
cent competitive  examination  for  positions  as 
teachers  of  manual  training  but  twelve  passed. 
The  fortunate  applicants  are  the  following: 
Louise  Pierce,  Margaret  Miller,  Julia  E.  Bar- 
nard, Jennie  MacDonald,  Julia  C.  Cremins, 
Henry  Talbot,  Grace  L.  Wright,  Sally  E.  Field, 
Abby  Park  Reed,  Lillian  Burdon,  Edyth  Lins- 
ley,  Lillian  M.  MacClinchey. 

The  only  contractors  who  completed  their 
work  on  the  New  York  schools  in  advance  of 
time  are  Messrs.  Cockerell  &  Sons.  The  new 
school  on  Union  avenue  built  by  this  firm  was 
opened  on  time,  but  the  contract  did  not  call  for ' 
a  completion  until  December. 

Cooper  Union  schools,  like  all  others,  are 
overcrowded.  There  were  825  applicants  for  350 
places. 

The  Brooklyn  School  Board  is  considering  a 
resolution  to  allow  the  high  schools  to  be  sole 


judges  of  the  standard  of  admission,  abolishing 
the  midwinter  graduations  to  the  high  from  the 
grammar  schools,  and  fixing  an  age  limit  for 
admission. 

A  new  parochial  school  has  been  opened  at  6th 
avenue  and  Waverly  Place  in  connection  with 
St.  Joseph's  church,  Rev.  D.  P.  Flynn,  pastor. 
The  building  is  a  five-story  one,  with  a  roof  play- 
ground and  the  assembly  hall  on  the  first  floor. 
It  is  lighted  throughout  with  electricity  and  the 
class-rooms  are  equipped  with  electric  fans  for 
warm  weather. 

A  hundred  and  thirty-two  teachers  out  of  176 
necessary  have  been  appointed  by  the  Long 
Island  School  Board.  There  are,  therefore, 
forty-four  teachers  who  have  either  not  been  se- 
lected or  are  in  doubt. 

The  Brooklyn  Board  of  Education  has  recently 
passed  a  resolution  allowing  four  assistants  to  the 
director  of  physical  training,  Miss  Jessie  H.  Ban- 
croft. This  insures  the  visiting  of  each  class  at 
least  once  every  term  by  a  trained  specialist. 

The  exposition  of  the  American  Institute  for 
1897  will  be  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden  for 
six  weeks.  It  began  September  20.  The  insti- 
tute is  now  in  its  seventieth  year.  It  has  been 
officially  sanctioned  and  supported  by  the  State 
of  New  York  and  the  legislature  makes  an  an- 
nual appropriation  to  cover  the  expense  of  the 
medals  and  other  marks  of  merit  issued  by  it. 

At  the  last  board  meeting  of  the  New  York 
School  Board  there  were  appointed  twelve  kin- 
dergarteners, thirteen  teachers  of  sewing  and 
three  teachers  of  stenography. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Board  of  Education 
will  co-operate  with  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Education  in  gathering  the  biennial  State  census 
of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 
State  Superintendent  Skinner,  who  has  super- 
vision of  the  census,  says  he  will  make  all  the 
appointments  of  enumerators  from  among  resi- 
dents of  the  city.  The  taking  of  the  census  will 
be  begun  within  a  fortnight. 

New  York  and  Brooklyn  teachers  have  suc- 
ceeded in  having  their  salaries  raised  before  the 
consolidation  of  the  two  cities  occurs. 

Dr.  Carleton  L.  Bronson,  formerly  of  the 
American  School  of  Classics  at  Athens,  and  later 
instructor  in  Latin  at  Yale,  has  been  secured  as 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  City  College.  Dr. 
Bronson  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1887.  He 
is  about  thirty-two  years  old.  Joseph  Allen,  an 
instructor  in  mathematics  at  Cornell,  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  of  mathematics  at  the  City  College. 
Prof.  Allen  comes  highly  recommended  by  Cor- 
nell's president.  The  salaries  of  the  two  positions 
are  $2,200  and  $1,400,  respectively. 

No  report  has  been  made  on  an  appointment 
of  a  professor  of  literature  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
late  Prof.  Hardy.  It  is  understood  several  names 
from  Yale  and  Harvard  are  being  considered. 

The  new  building  for  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  reser- 
voir, at  Fifth  avenue  and  Forty-second  street, 
will  cost  $1,700,000.  The  plans  show  that  the  di- 
mensions will  be  225  by  350  feet,  so  that,  the 
Congressional  Library  excepted,  it  will  be  the 
largest  building  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
The  main  entrance  is  to  be  on  Fifth  avenue,  and 
the  "  stock-room,"  providing  for  1,250,000  vol- 
umes, will  be  on  the  first  floor.    On  this  floor  will 
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be  also  the  children's  department  and  periodical- 
room,  a  lecture-room,  public  documents  room 
and  a  newspaper  reading-room.  The  basement 
will  be  given  up  to  the  library  machinery  and 
will  have  a  ventilating  plant,  printing  press  and 
book  bindery.  The  second  floor  will  contain 
special  libraries,  rare  books  and  manuscripts. 
There  will  be  a  music-room,  a  Bible  room,  a 
map-room,  and  a  picture  gallery. 

Three  vacancies  among  the  teachers  of  the 
Brooklyn  High  School  have  just  been  filled. 
The  appointees  are  Prof.  John  B.  Dunbar,  head 
English  instructor;  J.  St.  Clair  Roberts,  assistant 
instructor  in  English,  and  Morgan  J.  Goldsmith, 
instructor  in  the  commercial  course.  Prof.  Dun- 
bar is  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College.  He  took 
the  four  years'  course  in  two  years,  and  to  him 
was  awarded  a  diploma,  *'  honoris  causa,"  the  first 
ever  granted  by  the  college.  Mr.  Roberts  is  a 
graduate  of  Princeton,  and  Mr.  Goldsmith  a 
graduate  of  Palo  Alto  Institute,  Pa.,  and  the 
Pottsvillc  Business  College  at  Pottsville,  Pa. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  NOTES/ 

Dates  of  Examinations  for  1898. 
Examinations  under  the  uniform  system  for 
1898  will  begin  on  the  days  named  below  and 
continue  for  two  days,  except  those  for  training 
class  certificates,  which  will  continue  for  three 
days:  First  Grade  —  Second  Thursday  of  March 
(loth  and  nth);  second  Thursday  of  August 
(nth  and  12th).  Training  Classes  —  Third 
Wednesday  of  January  (19th,  20th  and  21st); 
second  Wednesday  of  June  (8th,  9th  and  loth). 
Second  and  Third  Grades  — ^Second  Thursday  of 
January  (13th  and  14th);  second  Thursday  of 
March  (loth  and  nth);  fourth  Friday  of  May 
(27th  and  28th^;  second  Thursday  of  August 
(nth  and  12th;;  fourth  Friday  of  September 
(23d  and  24th).  Kindergarten  —  January  ipth 
and  20th;  June  8th  and  9th.  Drawing  —  March 
loth  and  nth;  August  nth  and  12th. 

Attorney-General  Hancock  has  decided  that 
while  the  State  Superintendent  may  insist  on  any 
city,  town  or  district  taking  the  school  census, 
and  appoint,  in  case  of  their  failure  to  recom- 
mend names,  persons  to  do  such  work,  yet  he 
cannot  withhold  the  school  money  apportioned 
to  the  delinquent  place,  the  remedy  of  the  enu- 
merators being  an  action  of  law  against  the  local 
authorities  to  compel  payment.  This,  of  course, 
is  simply  an  opinion,  not  a  legal  decision. 

Teachers  taking  the  State  uniform  bookkeep- 
ing examination  would  do  well  to  remember  to 
write  the  balance  of  each  account  beneath  the  bal- 
ance statement  Otherwise  they  will  be  marked 
down.  It  is  possible  that  specially  ruled  paper 
will  be  furnished  at  future  examinations,  thus 
saving  the  examined  from  the  time  lost  in  ruling 
the  paper. 

In  the  September  uniform  examination  for 
second  and  third  grade  certificates,  less  than  six- 
teen thousand  papers  were  submitted  by  candi- 
dates. This  was  the  smallest  examination  held 
during  the  year,  notwithstanding  it  should  have 
been  attended  by  more  candidates  than  any  other 
examination  held. 

Candidates  whose  certificates  expire  July  31st, 
1898,  should  have  entered  the  September  exam- 
ination, and  if  they  failed  to  obtain  the  required 


standing  for  a  certificate  they  could  then  com- 
plete the  work  in  the  January  and  March  exami- 
nations. By  pursuing  this  course  teachers  would 
thus  be  qualified  to  contract  with  trustees  chosen 
at  the  annual  school  meetings  in  Aug^ust,  and 
would  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  their  duties  In 
September.  This  course  would  also  relieve  the 
Department  from  the  additional  labor  involved 
in  the  immediate  examination  of  papers  after  the 
August  and  September  examinations  to  oblige 
those  teachers  who  have  not  had  sufficient  inter- 
est in  obtaining  their  certificates  to  enter  exam- 
inations at  the  proper  time. 

Every  teacher  in  the  State  whose  certificate 
expires  at  the  close  of  the  present  school  year» 
and  who  desires  to  remain  in  the  service,  and  all 
persons  who  desire  to  enter  the  teaching  service 
during  the  ensuing  school  year,  should  enter  the 
January  examinations,  and  if  they  fail  to  com- 
plete the  work  for  a  certificate,  they  will  then 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
in  the  examinations  of  March  and  May. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

Authorized  Announcements,  October,  1897. 
Extension  Department.  - 

Library  Division.  —  Within  the  last  month 
55  traveling  libraries  have  been  lent  —  four  to 
local  free  libraries,  eight  to  towns  without  libra- 
ries on  petition  of  25  taxpayers,  39  to  registered 
study  clubs,  and  four  to  Regents  schools,  under 
the  following  plan,  which  has  been  adopted  for 
extending  the  advantages  of  the  traveling  library 
system  to  secondary  schools  in  the  University: 

Academic  Traveling  Libraries. — The  great- 
est obstacle  to  the  larger  work  in  literature 
which  the  University  is  trying  specially  to  en- 
courage is  the  difficulty  of  getting  needed  books. 
To  obviate  this  a  collection  of  books  will  be  lent 
to  any  secondary  school  in  the  University  on  the 
same  terms  as  to  public  libraries  throughout  the 
State.  The  use  of  these  libraries  is  entirely  free, 
but  a  fee  uniform  throughout  the  State  is 
charged  to  cover  transportation  both  ways,  cost 
of  packing  boxes,  charging  cards,  etc.  This  fee 
is  $2  for  25  volumes,  $3  for  50  volumes,  $4  for  75 
volumes  and  $5  for  100  volumes.  No  school  is 
entitled  to  more  than  100  volumes  at  once,  but 
if  more  are  requested  they  will  be  sent  if  practi- 
cable. To  secure  an  academic  traveling  library, 
application  should  be  made  on  the  blank  pro- 
vided. The  signature  of  the  president  of  the 
trustees  authorizing  the  deduction  of  the  fee 
from  the  next  apportionment  w^ill  save  the  detail 
of  sending  money  with  the  application,  and  will 
make  it  easier  for  principals  to  get  needed  books. 

Schools  may  select  any  of  the  traveling  libra- 
ries now  catalogued  in  the  public  libraries  divi- 
sion, or,  if  they  prefer,  may  indicate  the  subject 
or  subjects  wished,  and  a  special  selection  will 
be  made  from  the  books  available.  We  do  not 
include  text-books  used  by  the  classes  or  schools, 
but  will  send  as  many  copies  as  are  needed  of 
standard  literature  for  supplementary  reading  or 
for  use  in  the  Regents'  reading  courses.  Libra- 
ries chosen  may  be  of  five  kinds: 

I.  General  Libraries.  —  These  are  miscel- 
laneous libraries  of  choice  reading,  and  may  be 
selected  from  the  catalogues,  which  will  be  fur- 
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nished  on  request.  New  libraries  are  made  up 
at  frequent  intervals.  One  or  more  of  these 
libraries  may  be  taken  entire,  but  individual 
books  cannot  be  taken  from  different  libraries, 
which  are  treated  as  units. 

2.  Special  Libraries. — These  are  collec- 
tions on  special  subjects  of  study,  and  include  no 
miscellaneous  books.  While  many  special  libra- 
ries are  already  made  up,  they  are  usually  selected 
to  meet  the  wants  of  each  application. 

3.  Duplicates.  —  For  the  Regents'  reading 
courses  or  for  special  study  in  school  of  other 
approved  standard  literature,  as  many  duplicate 
copies  as  are  needed  may  be  had.  Many  schools 
wish  to  take  up  systematic  reading  and  to  change 
the  subjects  from  year  to  year,  so  that  the  requis- 
ite supply  of  books  is  found  a  difficult  problem. 
We  esteem  it  of  the  greatest  educational  value 
to  encourage  systematic  reading  of  the  best  liter- 
ature, and  so  offer  these  traveling  libraries  of 
duplicates. 

4.  Environment  Libraries.  —  In  these  the 
selection  is  made  not  simply  of  books  on  the 
lubject  directly  under  consideration,  but  on  top- 
ics naturally  growing  out  of  it,  so  that  the  library 
will  show  its  literature  environment;  e.  g.,  if  a 
class  were  studying  Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha," 
this  library  would  include  books  about  Long- 
fellow, his  home  and  surroundings,  about  Indian 
customs  and  costumes,  and  about  the  localities 
mentioned  in  the  poem.  In  other  words,  there 
would  naturally  be  put  into  this  collection  any 
book  that  a  student  would  be  tempted  to  read 
because  of  its  connection  with  the  subject.  These 
have  therefore  sometimes  been  called  "  tempta- 
tion libraries,"  because  the  main  purpose  is  to 
lead  students  to  read  something  of  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  thought. 

5.  Combined  Libraries.  —  In  these  may  be 
included  books  representing  any  two  or  more 
of  the  above  types.  The  purpose  is  to  give  the 
school  whatever  will  help  it  most,  and  this  must 
be  determined  not  only  by  the  community  and 
the  subjects  of  study,  but  also  by  the  books  al- 
ready in  the  school  library  or  available  in  homes 
or  in  local  libraries.  The  rules  will  be  made  as 
few  as  is  consistent  with  State  interests,  and  the 
public  libraries  division  will  try  as  far  as  its  ap- 
propriations allow  to  lend  the  books  each  school 
most  needs. 

Traveling  Pictures.  —  Experiments  show 
clearly  that  pictures  can  be  used  in  educational 
work  in  many  ways  as  economically  and  prac- 
tically as  books,  and  our  system  will  henceforth 
recognize  this  fact.  We  have  already  proivded 
for  lending  to  schools  a  rapidly  increasing  col- 
lection of  photographs,  mounted  and  bound,  and 
of  lantern  slides,  and  are  now  including  a  selec- 
tion of  large  wall  photographs  of  great  paintings, 
architectural  works  and  historical  portraits.  Ad- 
mirable results  have  come  from  the  use  of  the 
lantern  with  slides,  illustrating  not  only  literature 
courses,  but  various  subjects  of  study.  Lanterns 
as  well  as  slides  will  be  lent  to  schools  unable  at 
present  to  have  their  own.  A  special  circular  of 
information  about  these  pictures  will  be  sent  to 
aJl  our  schools  as  soon  as  the  catalogue  is  rea- 
sonably complete. 

The  fee  for  100  small  photographs  or  100  slides 
or  for  a  lantern  is  $1  a  month  or  fraction.  Trans- 
portation charges  are  paid  by  the  school. 


The  fee  for  four  unframed  wall  pictures  for 
half  the  academic  year  is  $2;  for  four  framed  pic- 
tures, $3.  Returns  should  be  made  in  or  before 
the  January  and  June  examination  weeks. 
Transportation  charges  are  paid  by  the  Univer- 
sity. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan  wall  pictures 
have  been  sent  to  the  high  schools  at  Geneva, 
Canandaigua,  Cambridge  and  Buffalo;  lantern 
slides  to  Belmont,  Ontario,  Richfield  Springs 
and  the  Albany  State  Normal  College.  Five 
hundred  small  photographs  lent  to  the  Buffalo 
Central  High  School  last  spring  have  been  re- 
tained for  further  use  this  fall. 

Museum  Illustrations.  —  Carrying  out  the 
idea  of  the  environment  library  and  of  wall  pic- 
tures, photographs  and  lantern  slides,  loans  from 
the  State  collection  will  be  made  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  schools  giving  assurance  that  the  spe- 
cimens sent  will  be  so  used  as  to  be  of  marked 
service,  carefully  treated  and  promptly  returned. 
Many  things,  because  of  their  bulk  or  intrinsic 
value,  could  not  be  sent  round  the  State,  Others 
would  be  worth  sending  only  in  case  there  were 
a  teacher  with  sufficient  skill  and  enthusiasm  to 
use  them  to  the  best  advantage.  But  the  prin- 
ciple is  established  that  things  which  will  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  success  of  the  courses  in 
the  school  will  be  lent  by  the  State  in  cases 
where  they  will  serve  the  purpose  as  well  and 
with  greater  economy  than  if  each  school  bought 
for  its  own  use. 

Extension  Teaching  Division.  —  Interest  in 
extension  work  is  somewhat  greater  this  fall  than 
usual,  and  the  following  courses  have  already 
been  arranged: 

Albany  — "Architecture,"  by  Prof.  A.  D.  F. 
Hamlin,  of  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Rochester  — "Child  Study,"  by  Prof.  M.  V. 
O'Shea,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin:  "  Re- 
cent Advances  in  Electricity."  by  Prof.  \.  L. 
Arey,  of  the  Free  Academy,  Rochester;  "  Physi- 
ology and  Hygiene,"  by  Dr.  Charles  Forbes,  of 
Rochester;  "The  English  Novel,"  by  Marian 
Perrin,  of  Rochester;  "  The  Geology  of  "Roch- 
ester," by  Prof.  H.  L.  Fairchild.  of  Rochester 
University;  "  American  History,"  by  Prof.  W. 
H.  Mace,  of  Syracuse  University. 

Sing  Sing— "Astronomy,"  by  Prof.  C.  A. 
Young,  of  Princeton  University. 

Tarrytown  — "  Art,"  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Good- 
year, of  Brooklyn  Institute. 

The  Yonkers  and  White  Plains  centers  will 
begin  work  soon.  The  Auburn  center,  which 
has  not  had  a  course  during  the  last  three  years, 
is  planning  to  resume  work  this  winter,  and  a 
new  center  is  forming  at  Flushing. 

Study  Club  Division.  —  The  following  14 
clubs  have  been  registered  since  October  i,  1897: 

Binghamton,  Ladies*  Literary  Society  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church;  Canajoharie,  Mon- 
day Evening  Club;  Clyde,  Sociological  Club; 
Honeoye  Falls,  Fortnightly  Club:  Lisbon,  Uni- 
versity Extension  Study  Club;  Malone,  Altrurian 
Club:  Mt.  Morris,  Monday  Club:  New  York. 
Progressive  Literary  Circle  of  the  Neighborhood 
Guild;  Penn  Yan.  Penn  Yan  Art  Club;  Roch- 
ester. Cruttenden  Art  History  Club:  Union 
Springs,  Leisure  Hour  Club;  Watertown,  LeRay 
de  Chaumont  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.:  West  Win- 
field,  Alpheon  Club;  Yonkers,  Tuesday  Club. 
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NEW    YORK    STATE    UNIFORM 
EXAMINATIONS. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

August  12  and  13,  1897. 

ALGEBRA. 

Bach  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assifoied  to  it. 

Qutrstions, 

1  (a)  \i  b  men  can  do  a  piece  of   work  in  d  days, 

bow  many  men  will  be  required  to  do  the  work 

in  r  days  ?    {b)  If  a  chain  cost  —  of  the  cost  of 

a  watch,  how  many  times  the  cost  of  the  watch 
is  the  cost  of  both  chain  and  watch?  (r)  How 
many  times  is  iti  a  factor  of  the  product  of 
m  multiplied  by  ml  {d)  If  a  man  earns  a 
dollars  a  day  and  spends  b  dollars  a  day,  how 
much  will  he  have  at  the  end  of  c  days? 

2  {a)  Simplify  the  expression  a— [2a — -{  3^ — (4c — 

3  Find  the  prime  factors  of 

(a)  12— 7j:-hA«. 

(b)  a*^b*-td^^, 

(c)  m*—m-\-i. 

^  JT* — a'       a — X  __  2JC        a 

—jT-  —  -7" -.  Solve  for  the  value  of  x. 


bx  b 

5  ±^--4r=7. 
9 


b 
Solve  for  the  value  of  jit. 


6  A  man  divided  $9  among  a  number  of  children, 
giving  to  some  25  cents  each  and  to  twice  as 
many  a  dime  each.  How  many  children  re- 
ceived the  money  ? 


Solve  for  all  values  of  x  and  y. 


'    <2x«H-j«=i7f 

8  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  570.     If  the  first 

number  were  3  times  as  large  as  it  is,  and  the 
second  number  were  102  less  than  it  is,  the 
numbers  would  be  equal.  What  are  the 
numbers? 

9  The  floor  of  a  hall  is  2^  times  as  long  as  it  is  wide, 

and  the  area  of  the  floor  is  4000  square  feet. 
What  are  its  dimensions  ? 

10  Express  the  following  in  their  sihiplest  form: 

(a)  {-a*x^\ 

W  ^, 


bd 


fl-hl 


{d)  da-^b). 


Answers. 
(r)  Twice. 

{b)  a^{b'^-\-a'^i^). 


I  (^)  ^.   {b)  "sn 

r  a 

2  {a)  a+3^— 4r.     {b) 

3  U)  (4-x)  (3-x). 

{m-\\ 

4  x-=zb—a. 
5\r— 104  or  — i^. 

6  j-=6o. 
jr=2  or  ij  } 

7  ^=3  or  3|  S 

^=117) 

^=453  S 

40  ft.  wide  ) 
^  100  ft.  long  (■ 
10  {a)  a»V.     (b)  625.     W  t  i/y 


{c)  («-i) 
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AMERICAN    HISTORY 

Questions, 

Each  of  the  foIlovrinf(  questions  has  10  credits  assic^ned  to  it. 

1.  Compare  the  rank  of  England  in  wealth  and 

power  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  at 
the  time  of  Columbus,  with  its  rank  at  the 
present  time. 

2.  How  was  provision  made,  before  the  settle- 

ment, for  the  government  of  the  colony  at 
id)  Jamestown,  {b)  Plymouth? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Aca- 

dians  from  their  homes,  noting  (a)  the 
•location  of  Acadia,  (b)  the  reason  for  their 
expulsion,  (c)  other  matters  of  importance. 

4.  (a)   The   possession   of   what   city   depended 

upon  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine?  (Jb)  What 
was  the  result  of  the  battle? 

5.  (a)  How  many  years  elapsed  after  the  De- 

claration of  Independence  before  the 
United  States  had  a  president?  (6)  Men- 
tion some  civil  power  which  during  that 
time  exercised  any  of  the  duties  now  de- 
volving on  the  president  of  the  United 
States. 

6.  (a)  Concerning  what  questions  of  treaty  was 

John  Jay  sent  to  England,  in  Washing- 
ton's administration?  (fi)  How  was  Jay's 
treaty  received  by  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try? 

7.  The  famous  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolu- 

tions of  1798  declared  that,  when  the  fed- 
eral government  exceeded  its  rights.  States 
could  unite  in  refusing  obedience.  When 
and  how  was  this  question  of  the  right  of 
States  settled? 

8.  (o)  What  was  one  of  the  leading  principles 

or  legislative  acts  'of  the  democratic  party 
from  1830  to  i860?  (W  Mention  a  presi- 
dent or  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of 
that  party  during  that  time. 

9.  Assuming  that  the  Oregon  territory  was  not 

a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  (a)  by 
what  right  did  the  United  States  claim 
that  territory?  (&)  What  was  the  meaning 
of  the  political  cry  "  fifty-four  forty  or 
fight  "  in  connection  with  that  territory? 
•10.  For  what  public  service  or  for  the  holding  of 
what  office  are  th*  following  noted:  Rob- 
ert Morris,  John  Marshall,  Alexander 
Hamilton.  Albert  Gallatin,  John  Ran- 
dolph?   Answer  three  only. 

Ans7uers. 

1.  At  the  time  of  Columbus.  England's  rank 
in  wealth  and  power  was  much  inferior  to  that 
of  the  present  time.  Spain,  France  and  Holland 
were  in  advance  of  her.  She  now  outranks  all 
other  countries  of  Europe  in  both  wealth  and 
power.  She  has  vast  colonial  possessions,  a 
stable,  enlightened  government,  and  the  finest 
navy  in  the  world. 

2.  (a)  The  London  Company  sent  out  a  colony 
in  1607,  under  Captain  Newport.  The  charter 
contained  no  thought  of  self-government  on  the 
part  of  the  settlers.  The  king  appointed  a  coun- 
cil to  reside  in  London,  and  an  inferior  council 
to  reside  in  the  colony.  The  Church  of  England 
was  to  be  the  established  church.  For  five  years 
all  the  proceeds  of  their  labor  was  to  go  into  a 
common  fund,  of  which  the  king  was  to  have 
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one-fifth,  (b)  Plymouth  colony  was  founded 
without  consent  of  king  or  council.  The  Pil- 
grims met  in  the  cabin  of  the  May/lower  and 
agreed  upon  the  laws  which  should  govern  them, 
and  elected  John  Carver  governor. 

3.  (o)  Acadia  was  w^hat  is  now  called  Nova 
Scotia,  (b)  The  Acadians  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  French,  and  the  English  feared  their  influ- 
ence, and,  at  the  same  time,  wanted  their  lands, 
(c)  So  the  Acadians  were  assembled  in  their 
churches  to  hear  the  decision  of  the  king,  and 
many  thousands  of  them  were  driven  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  on  board  English  ships,  and  were 
scattered  along  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  various 
colonies,  while  some  were  taken  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  the  confusion  fami- 
lies were  sometimes  separated,  and  many  suf- 
fered untold  hardships,  some  even  dying  of 
hunger.  This  enforced  exile  of  the  Acadians  is 
generally  considered  a  cruel  and  unjustifiable  act 
on  the  part  of  the  English. 

4.  (a)  Philadelphia.  (b)  A  British  victory. 
Washington  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley 
Forge,  while  the  British  took  possession  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

5.  (a)  Nearly  13  years,  (b)  The  Continental 
Congress. 

6.  (o)  The  impressment  of  American  seamen 
by  the  English,  and  the  question  of  debts  owed 
by  Americans  to  the  English,  (b)  The  treaty 
was  very  unsatisfactory  to  many  people,  as  it 
arranged  for  the  payment  of  the  debts,  while  it 
left  the  question  of  impressment  still  unsettled. 

7.  In  1861-1865,  by  the  Civil  War. 

8.  (a)  No  tariff  for  protection;  State  rights; 
annexation  of  Texas:  the  fugitive  slave  law;  the 
sub-treasury  bill;  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill. 
(Any  one.)  (b)  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  Polk, 
Pierce,  Buchanan  (presidents);  Cass,  Douglas, 
Breckenridge  (candidates).  (Any  one  of  the 
above.) 

9.  (a)  By  right  of  exploration,  settlement, 
treaty  or  purchase,  (b)  It  was  a  political  war- 
cry.  We  must  have  54**  40'  north  latitude  for 
our  northern  boundary,  or  we  would  go  to  war 
with  England. 

10.  Robert  Morris  for  his  financial  aid  during 
the  Revolution.  He  also  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution.  John 
Marshall  was  the  most  famous  chief  justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
Washington's  cabinet.  He  also  signed  the  Con- 
stitution. He  is  noted  also  for  his  wise  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  place  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  on  a  firm  and  enduring  basis.  Albert 
Gallatin  was  a  member  of  Congress.  United 
States  Commissioner  to  England,  and  afterwards 
Minister  to  England.  John  Randolph,  member 
of  Congress  and  four  years  United  States  Sen- 
ator. He  has  been  styled  the  "  political  meteor 
of  Congress." 

ARITHMETIC 

Questions. 

Bach  of  the  foUowinf^  questions  has  10  credits  ftssif^ned  to  H. 

I.  Explain  why  the  first  figure  of  a  partial 
product  is  placed  under  the  figure  of  the 
multiplier  used  in  obtaining  the  partial 
product. 


2.  Find   the   difference   between   ^   of    17   bu. 

I  pk.  4  qt.,  and      of  21  bu.  3  qt. 

3.  Find    the   difference   in    time    between    San 

Francisco,  122**  27  W.,  and  Calcutta,  89" 
19'  E. 

4.  A  can  do  a  certain  piece  of  work  in  14  days, 

and  A  and  B  together  can  do  the  same 
work  in  8  days.  How  many  days  ought 
it  to  take  B  alone  to  do  the  work? 

5.  An  agent's  commission  on  a  sale  of  fruit  was 

$31.15,  the  freight  and  storage  paid  by  him 
was  $5.20,  and  he  remits  the  consignor  as 
the  net  proceeds  $586.65.  Find  the  rate  of 
commission  charged  by  the  agent, 

6.  March  18,  1897,  there  was  due  $441  96  on  a 
*'  note  of  $438  at  5?Sper  annum  exact  inter- 
est.    On  what  date  was  the  note  given? 

7.  Find  the  proceeds  of  a  note  for  $350  given 

for  three  months,  and  discounted  at  an 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  bank  the  day  it  was  made, 
at  5  J^  per  annum. 

8.  A  man  invests  $4,996  in  Pullman  Car  stock 

at  156,  brokerage  %,  and  receives  semi- 
annual dividends  of  3^5^.  Find  the  annual 
rate  of  income  on  his  investment. 

9.  A  man  bought  a  span  of  horses,  a  harness 

and  a  carriage,  for  $320.  If  he  paid  ij4 
times  as  much  for  the  carriage  as  for  a 
horse,  and  twice  as  much  for  a  horse  as 
for  the  harness,  how  much  did  he  pay  for 
the  carriage? 
10.  Find  in  rods  the  perimeter  of  a  square  field 
containing  59^  A.  (Correct  to  one  deci- 
mal place.) 

Answers. 

1.  In  order  to  give  each  figure  in  the  partial 
products  its  proper  local  value. 

2.  6  bu,  4  qt.  I  pt. 

3.  9  hr.  52  min.  56  sec. 

4.  18}  days. 

5.  S%- 

6.  Jan.  II,  1897. 

7.  $345-63. 

8.  ^y2%  nearly. 

9.  $120. 

10.  29.3  rods. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

Questions. 

Bach  of  the  following:  questions  has  10  credits  assif^ned  to  it. 

1.  (a)  What  is  law  as  applied  to  human  society? 

(b)  Can  there  be  society  without  law? 
Give  reason  for  your  answer. 

2.  What  is  the  necessity  for  courts  of  appellate 

jurisdiction? 

3.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  supervisors 

in  regard  to  the  assessments  in  the  sev- 
eral towns  and  cities  of  the  county? 

4.  Name    in    order    the    three    persons    upon 

whom,  according  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tion, the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office 
of  governor  respectively  devolve  in  case 
of  the  death  or  disability  of  the  governor. 

5.  What  is  the  duty  of  legislative  committees  in 

regard  to  bills  referred  to  them? 

6.  What  is  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  the 

peace  (a)  as  to  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved, (b)  in  regard  to  persons  charged 
with  crime? 
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7.  (o)  How  does  the  State  Board  of  Railroad 

Commissioners  receive  office?  (b)  What 
is  the  power  of  this  board  as  (a)  the  books 
and  a^airs  of  railroad  companies;  {b)  in 
case  of  railroad  accidents  or  criminal  neg- 
ligence? 

8.  Name  three  classes  of  cases  that  can  be  tried 

before  the  United  States  court. 

9.  What  persons  are  prohibited  by  the  national 

Constitution  from  being  presidential 
electors? 
10.  (a)  State  three  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
several  States  by  the  national  (Constitu- 
tion, (b)  State  reasons  for  these  restric- 
tions. 

Ansivers. 

1.  (a)  An  edict  or  decree  made  by  some  con- 
trolling authority. 

(6)  Answers  will  differ. 

2.  In  order  that  a  review  or  rehearing  of  a 
cause  by  a  higher  tribunal  may  more  fully  meet 
the  ends  of  justice. 

3.  To  equalize  the  valuation  of  the  real  and 
personal  property  of  the  towns  and  cities. 

4.  Lieutenant-governor,  president  of  the  sen- 
ate, speaker  of  the  assembly. 

5.  To  examine  them  and  report  thereon  to  the 
legislature. 

6.  (a)  $200.  (6) Petty  crimes;  in  many  cases 
the  accused  gives  bail  for  appearance  at  a  higher 
court. 

7.  (a)  Appointment  by  the  governor  and  con- 
firmation by  the  senate,  (b)  They  have  access 
to  the  books  and  they  have  the  power  to  suggest 
changes  in  regard  to  rates  of  traffic,  etc.  (c) 
The  power  of  investigation  with  the  view  of  fix- 
ing the  responsibility. 

8.  Cases  arising  under  the  U.  S.  Constitution, 
the  laws  of  congress,  and  treaties,  those  affect- 
ing foreigners;  those  between  different  States, 
or  the  citizens  of  different  States,  etc. 

9.  No  member  of  congress  nor  civil  officer 
can  be  an  elector. 

10.  (o)  See  sec.  10,  art.  I,  U.  S.  Constitution. 
(6)These  rights  properly  belong  to  the  general 
government  and  the  exercise  of  them  by  the 
States  might  involve  the  whole  country  in  war. 

COMPOSI I  ION 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects: 

1.  The  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  of  July  29TH. 

2.  The  Strong  and  Weak  Points  of  the 

Raines  Law. 

3.  Learning  to  Ride  a  Bicycle. 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  com- 
position with  particular  reference  to  three  points: 

1.  The  matter,  i.  e„  the  thought  expressed. 

2.  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language 

used. 

3.  The   orthography,   punctuation,   division    into 

paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general  ap- 
pearance. 

geography 

Questions. 

Each  of  the  f olio winj;:  questions  has  xo  credits  assigned  to  it. 

I.  What  causes  the  sun  in  this  latitude  to  ap- 
proach the  zenith  in  June  and  to  sink 
toward  the  southern  horizon  in  December? 


2.  Show  (a)  how  the  Alps  affect  the  climate  of 

Italy;  (b)  how  the  Andes  affect  the  climate 
of  Chili. 

3.  Locate  the  following  and  state  some  import- 

ant historical  fact  connected  with  each:  (a) 
Lake  Champlain;  ip)  Boston;  (c)  St. 
Augustine. 

4.  What  great  commercial  city  at  or  near  the 

delta  of  (a)  the  Ganges;  (6)  the  Nile;  (c) 
the  Mississippi? 

5.  Mention  four  countries  outside  of  Europe  in 

which  the  Spanish  language  is  principally 
used. 

6.  Describe  the  drainage  of  France. 

7.  (o)  Between  what  points  does  the  Northern 

Pacific  railroad  extend?  (6)  What  cities  at 
the  termini  of  the  Erie  canal? 

8.  Locate  the  following  cities  and  state  for  what 

each  is  noted:  (a)  Edinburgh;  (b)  Venice; 
(c)  Athens;  ((/)  Rio  Janeiro. 

9.  To  what  river  system  does  the  outlet  of  each 

of  the  following  lakes  belong:  (a)  Chau- 
tauqua; (b)  Oneida;  (c)  Otsego;  {d)  Cham- 
plain? 
10.  For  what  product  is  each  of  the  following 
islands  noted:  (a)  Ceylon;  (Jb)  Java:  (c> 
Mauritius? 

Answers, 

1.  The  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  and  the 
annual  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the  sun. 

2.  (o)  The  Alps  protect  Italy  from  the  north- 
ern winds,  making  the  climate  warmer  than  it 
otherwise  would  be.  (6)  The  Andes  perform  a 
like  service  for  Chili. 

3.  (a)  Lake  Champlain  is  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  New  York  State,  forming  the  northeast- 
ern boundary  between  that  State  and  Vermont. 
Here  was  fought,  in  1812,  the  Battle  of  Lake 
Champlain.  (6)  Boston  is  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Massachusetts.  Here  occurred  the  Boston  mas- 
sacre, Sept.  27,  1768;  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and 
the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  (c)  St.  Augustine,  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  Florida,  is  the  oldest 
city  in  the  United  States. 

4.  (o)  Calcutta;  (b)  Alexandria  or  Cairo;  (r) 
New  Orleans. 

5.  Mexico,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
(Answers  will  differ.) 

6.  The  Seine  drains  the  northeast,  the  Rhone 
the  east  and  the  Loire  and  Garonne  the  center 
and  west.  .  The  Seine  flows  into  the  English 
channel,  the  Rhone  into  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Loire  and  Garonne  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

7.  (a)  From  Duluth  or  Elkland.  Minnesota, 
to  Olympia  and  Portland,  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
(6)  Buffalo  and  Albany 

8.  (o)  Edinburgh  is  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  Scotland,  and  is  noted  for  its  literary  institu- 
tions, (b)  Venice  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Italy  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  is  built  entirely  on 
islands,  {c)  Athens  is  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Greece,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  ruins,  works  of 
art,  and  historical  associations,  (rf)  Rio  Jaileiro 
is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Brazil.  It  has  one 
of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world  and  is  the  largest 
coffee  market  in  the  world. 

9.  (o)  Ohio:  (b)  St.  Lawrence;  (c)  Susque- 
hanna: (d)  St.  Lawrence. 

10.  (a)  Tea:  (b)  coffee;  (c)  sugar. 
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GRAMMAR 
Questions, 

1  Beautiful  lay  the  region  of  her  tribe 

2  Below  her  —  waters  resting  in  the  embrace 

3  Of  the  wide  forest,  and  maize-planted  glades 

4  Opening  amid  the  leafy  wilderness. 

5  She  gazed  upon  it  long,  and  at  sight 

6  Of  her  own  village,  peeping  through  the  trees, 

7  And  her  own  dwelling,  and  the  cabin  roof 

8  Of  him  she  loved  with  an  unlawful  love, 

9  And  came  to  die  for,  a  warm  gnish  of  tears 
ID  Ran  from  her  eyes.    But  when  the  sun  grew 

low 

11  And  the  hill  shadows  long,  she  threw  herself 

12  From  the  steep  rock  and  perished. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 

The  first  six  questions  refer  to  the  above  se- 
lection. 

In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity 
in  answer  papers,  it  is  recommended  that  candi- 
dates observe  the  following  suggestions: 

X.  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate  clauses 
include  (a)  subject  clauses;  {b)  objective  clauses;  {c)  adjective 
clauses;  (d)  adverbial  clauses 

3.  In  naminff  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject 
and  unn^odified  predicate. 

3.  In  Riving  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  parts  of  speech  to 
which  they  belong;.  In  like  manner  state  the  character  of  modi- 
fytoif  phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adverbial,  etc. 

4.  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  cla&sed  is  a  modifier  of 
that  verb. 

5.  In  parsmf?  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order: 
Class,  person,  number,  gender,  case.  Give  the  reason  for  case. 
In  passing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agreement  with  Its 
antecedent. 

6.  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the 
case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

7.  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  transitive  and  in- 
transitive. A  transitive  verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  pas- 
sive voice. 

8.  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order:  Principal 
parts,  regular  or  irregular,  transitive  or  intransitive,  voice, 
mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement ;  give  the  special  use 
of  an  Infinitive  or  a  participle  alter  tense. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  hns  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  Select  and  classify  five  clauses,  two  of  which 

shall  be  principal.     (See  note  i.) 

2.  (a)    Give  five  modifiers  of  region   (line   i); 

(6)  two  modifiers  of  ran  (line  10) ;  (c)  four 
modifiers  of  threw  (line  11). 

3.  Select    (a)    five  adjective   phrases;    (6)    five 

adverbial  phrases. 

4.  State    what    each    participle    and    infinitive 

modifies. 

5.  Give  syntax  of  (a)  glades  (line  3);   (6)  roof 

(line  7);  (0  What  is  the  object  of  for 
(line  9)? 

6.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  lay  (line  i) ;  came 

(line  9);  ran  (line  10). 
More  helpful  than  all  wisdom  or  counsel  is 
one   draught  of  simple   human   pity  that 
will  not  forsake  us.  —  George  Eliot. 

7.  (a)    Give  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the 

principal  clause  of  the  above  sentence. 
Give  the  modifiers  of  (b)  the  subject,  and 
(c)  the  predicate.  (<f)  Do  the  same  with 
each  subordinate  clause,  {e)  Give  syntax 
of  counsel. 

8.  Illustrate  the  use  of  (a)  an  infinitive  as  an 

apositive;  (6)  a  participle  as  the  object  of 
a  preposition. 

9.  Give  an  example  of  (a)  a  noun  used  inde- 

pendently before  a  participle;  (6)  a  parti- 
ciple used  as  the  object  of  a  preposition 
and  yet  taking  an  object. 


10.  Illustrate  the  use  of  (o)  an  infinitive  as  attri- 
bute (like  a  predicate  noun);  (6)  a  clause 
as  attribute. 

Answers. 

1.  Clauses:  Principal  —  (i)  region  lay;  (2) 
she  threw  and  perished;  (3)  she  gazed;  (4)  gush, 
ran.  Subordinate  —  adjective,  (i)  (she)  came; 
(2)  she  loved.  Adverbial  —  (i)  sun  grew;  (2) 
shadows  (grew). 

2.  (a)  Region:  the,  article;  beautiful,  adjec- 
tive; of  her  tribe,  phrase;  waters  resting,  explan- 
atory; glades  opening,  explanatory,  {b)  Ran: 
from  her  eyes,  phrase;  at  sight,  phrase,  (c) 
Threw:  herself,  object;  from  rock,  phrase; 
sun  grew,  adv.  clause;  shadows  long,  adv.  clause. 
(Any  five.) 

3.  (o)  Adjective  phrases:  (i)  of  tribe;  (2)  of 
forest;  (3)  of  village;  (4)  of  dwelling;  (5)  of 
roof;  (6)  of  him;  (7)  of  tears.  (6)  Adverbial: 
(i)  below  her;  (2)  in  embrace;  (3)  amid  wilder- 
ness; (4)  upon  it;  (5)  at  sight;  (6)  through 
trees;  (7)  with  love;  (8)  from  eyes;  (9)  from 
rocks.     (Any  five.) 

4.  Participles:  resting  —  waters;  maize-planted 
—  glades;  opening  —  glades;  peeping  —  village. 
Infinitives:    to  die  —  came. 

5.  (fl)  glades:  explanatory  mod.  of  region. 
(6)  roof:  base  of  phrase  mod.  ran.  (c)  for:  ob- 
ject is  whom  and  refers  to  him, 

6.  lay;  lie,  lay,  lying,  lain;  came;  come, 
came,  coming,  come,  ran;  run,  ran,  running, 
run. 

7.  (a)  Subject,  draught;  predicate,  is  (helpful), 
(b)  one,  adjective;  of  pity,  phrase,  (c)  helpful, 
attribute  comp.  mod.  by  adj.  more;  more  mod.  by 
clause,  than  all  wisdom  or  council  (is  helpful). 
(d)  Sub.  clause  —  that  will  forsake  us  —  that 
subject,  unmodified;  will  forsake,  predicate  mod- 
ified by  direct  object  us,  and  not,  advb.  wisdom 
or  counsel,  sub.  clause;  wisdom  or  counsel, 
comp.  subj.  mod.  by  all;  predicate  (is  helpful) 
understood,  (e)  counsel:  subject  of  is  under- 
stood. 

8.  (a)  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  ques- 
tion." It  is  useless  to  worry.  (6)  We  acquire 
concentration  by  studying. 

9.  The  bridge  giving  way,  we  were  thrown  into 
the  river.  By  reading  the  classics,  we  acquire  a 
good  vocabulary. 

10.  To  be  truthful  is  to  be  honest.  Man  seldom 
is  what  he  pretends  to  be. 

METHODS   AND   SCHOOL   ECONOMY 

Questions. 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  Give  an  illustration  of  inductive  teaching  in 

arithmetic. 

2.  (a)  State  the  advantages  of  the  metric  over 

the  standard  system  of  measures,  (b)  Give 
a  method  of  teaching  the  metric  system. 

3.  What  special  review  work  should  be  given 

preparatory  to  the  teaching  of  percentage? 

4.  (o)  Mention  two  methods  of  teaching  num- 

ber, (b)  State  which  method  you  think  is 
preferable  and  give  reason  for  your  an- 
swer. 

5.  Distinguish  between  the  ends  to  be  attained 

in  teaching  grammar  and  the  ends  to  be 
attained  in  teaching  language. 
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6.  Discuss  the  advantages  and   the   danger  of 

having  pupils  reproduce  in  writing  selec- 
tions of  literature. 

7.  Name  five  books  especially  suitable  for  pupils 

of  intermediate  grades  for  general  reading. 

8.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  the  **  journey  method  " 

of  teaching  geography?  (b)  To  what  ex- 
tent should  the  synthetic  method  of  teach- 
ing geography  be  employed? 

9.  Give  a  topical  outline  for  teaching  the  geog- 

raphy of  the  State  of  New  York,  using  at 
least  six  headings. 
10.  Discuss  the  nature  of  the  supervision  that 
should  be  exercised  by  the  teacher  over 
pupils  (a)  during  recess;  (b)  out  of  school 
hours. 


9.  (i)  Position,  including  latitude  and  longi- 
tude; (2)  boundaries,  by  States  and  Canada;  {3) 
drainage,  by  lakes  and  rivers;  (4)  routes  of  travel 
and  commerce;  (5)  occupations  —  agriculture, 
manufacturing,  etc.;  (6)  political  divisions  — 
counties,  cities,  villages,  etc.  (Other  answers 
will  be  accepted. 

10.  (a)  A  general  supervision,  insisting  upon 
correct  deportment,  maintaining  the  rights  of  all, 
and  encouraging  free  and  unrestrained  physical 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  when  weather  will  per- 
mit, (b)  The  power  of  the  teacher  is  limited, 
but  the  supervision  should  be  that  of  a  friend 
ready  to  encourage,  caution  and  influence  in 
every  proper  way. 


Answers, 

1.  Answers  will  vary.  The  illustration  given 
must  show  that  the  teaching  proceeds  from  the 
known  to  the  related  unknown. 

2.  (a)  It  is  in  the  decimal  scale.  It  is  more 
accurate.  It  is  used  in  many  countries  as  the 
legal  standard.  It  does  away  with  so  many  vary- 
ing scales,  (b)  Take  the  metre  for  the  starting 
point  and  work  out  all  the  tables  inductively, 
using  the  different  measures  of  length,  weight, 
capacity,  etc.  Give  much  practice  in  changing 
from  metric  to  standard  scales,  and  ince  versa. 
The  prefixes  will  be  learned  in  working  out  the 
Ubles. 

3.  A  thorough  review  of  fractions,  decimals, 
United  States  money  and  aliquot  parts. 

4.  The  Grube  method,  the  object  method,  the 
concrete  method  (inductive).  The  rote  (com- 
mon) method,  etc.  Various  reasons  may  be 
given  for  preference  on  part  of  teacher. 

5.  (a)  In  teaching  grammar  the  aim  is  to  teach 
the  science  of  language,  including  the  classifica- 
tion, modification,  relation  and  agreement  of 
words,  and  giving  reasons  why  words  should  be 
so  used  in  the  sentence,  (b)  In  language  teach- 
ing the  aim  is  to  give  the  pupils  such  command 
of  language  as  will  enable  them  to  speak  and 
write  correctly,  readily  and  elegantly. 

6.  Advantages:  To  familiarize  the  pupils  with 
good  literature,  and  give  them  a  strong  love  for 
it:  to  acquaint  them  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
best  authors  and  their  style  of  writing:  to  show 
them  the  beauty  of  the  language;  to  cultivate  the 
reasoning  faculties  and  strengthen  the  memory. 

Dangers:  Acquiring  careless  habits  in  writing; 
becoming  dependent  on  the  thoughts  and  lan- 
guage of  others. 

7.  The  following  are  suggested:  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  "The  Sketch  Book,"  "  Ivanhoe," 
"  Swiss  Familv  Robinson,"  "  Nature  Stories," 
"The  Backwoods  Boy."  "Life  of  Franklin," 
"  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  "  Life  of  Daniel 
Boone."  etc.     (Other  answers  will  be  allowed.) 

8.  (a)  Leading  the  pupils,  in  imagination,  to 
journey  from  one  city  or  country  to  another  city 
or  country,  learning  all  possible  as  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  people  in  the  cities  and  towns  vis- 
ited, the  vegetable  and  animal  life,  the  scenery, 
the  means  of  transportation,  etc.  (b)  Until  the 
pupil  is  familiar  with  the  geography  of  his  im- 
mediate locality,  the  county  and  the  State,  at 
least,  when  analytic  geography  may  take  its 
place. 


Qutfsh'ons. 
Bach  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  Distinguish  between  evaporation,  ebullition, 

and  distillation. 

2.  State  two  laws  of  gravity. 

3.  Define    (o)    force;    (b)   foot-pound;    (c)   mo- 

mentum. 

4.  (a)  Give  an  example  of  a  lever  of  each  class. 

(b)  Give  the  law  of  the  equilibrium  of 
levers. 

5.  (a)  Name  two  forces  which  tend  to  stop  a 

vibrating  pendulum,  (b)  What  causes  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock  to  continue  to  vi- 
brate? 

6.  Distinguish  between  reflection  and  refraction 

of  light. 

7.  When  an  ivory  ball  is  thrown  against  a  flag- 

stone, it  "  bounds  "  back.  Explain  this 
action. 

8.  (o)  What  are    the    essential    features    of    a 

barometer?  (b)  What  is  the  atmospheric 
pressure  at  the  sea  level? 

9.  A   boy  standing  with   his  back  against   the 

side  of  a  room  with  his  heels  firmly 
pressed  into  the  corner  finds  it  impossible 
to  stoop  over  and  pick  up  a  pencil  lying  on 
the  floor.  Explain. 
10.  Why  is  the  needle  of  a  surveyor's  compass 
weighted?  On  which  end  is  it  weighted  in 
this  latitude. 

Answers, 

1.  Evaporation:  Transformation  of  moisture  of 
a  body  to  the  atmosphere,  gradual.  Ebullition: 
Boiling:  rapid  transformation  by  applied  heat. 
Distillation:  Reducing  by  separating  at  different 
temperatures:  applied  heat,  vapor  passes  off,  is 
retained  and  reduced  back  to  liquid  form. 

2.  Gravity:  (a)  Attraction  varies  directly  as 
mass;   (b)  Inversely  as  square  of  distance. 

3.  (a)  Force:  Something  that  produces  a 
physical  change  in  matter,  (b)  Foot-pound  (or 
poundal):  Amount  of  force  required  in  raising 
one  pound  one  foot  against  gravity,  (c)  Mo- 
mentum: Mass,  velocity. 

4.  ('')  f  '♦ 
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(a)  (i)  Pump-handle,  (2)  oar,  (3)  sewing-ma- 
chine treadle,  (b)  Power  is  to  power-arm  as 
weight  is  to  weight-arm;  or,  let  Pd  represent 
power's  distance  from  E,  let  Wd  represent 
weight's  distance  from  F;  then  P  X  Pd  =  W  X 
Wd. 

5.  (a)  (i)  Friction  at  point  of  suspension;  (2) 
resistance  of  air.  (b)  Scape-wheel  of  clock  over- 
comes resistance  of  friction  of  air  and  point  of 
suspension. 

6.  Sight  falling  upon  the  surface  of  a  body  is 
divided  into  two  portions:  one  enters  the  body, 
the  other  is  reflected  or  thrown  back;  the  angle 
of  incidence  is  equal  to  that  of  refraction.  Sight 
passing  through  different  mediums  is  bent  out 
of  its  course;  this  is  refraction. 

7.  Action  and  reaction  are  equal  in  opposite 
directions;  angle  of  incidence  equals  angle  of 
refraction  in  perfectly  elastic  bodies.  Less  elas- 
tic bodies,  angle  of  refraction  greater  than  angle 
of  incidence. 

8.  (a)  Tubes  34  Inches  long  filled  with  mer- 
cury inverted  in  basin  of  mercury.  (6)  Pres- 
sure =:  14.7  pounds  to  square  inch. 

9.  Line  of  direction  falls  outside  of  base. 

10.  To  overcome  strong  magnetic  attraction  of 
pole.    South  end. 

PHYSIOLOGY   AND   HYGIENE 

Questions. 
Sach  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assig^ned  to  it. 

1.  Define  (a)  hemorrhage;  (b).  myopia;  (c)  con- 

gestion. 

2.  (a)  Name  the  bones  of  the  trunk  which  are 

used  in  pairs,  (b)  Name  one  bone  of  the 
trunk  which  has  no  bone  corresponding 
to  it. 

3.  What  membrane  (a)  envelops  the  heart;  (b) 

lines  the  nose;  (c)  covers  the  dermis? 

4.  What  is  the  function  of  each   of  the  three 

coats  of  the  alimentary  canal? 

5.  The  walls  of  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs  are 

convoluted  so  as  to  afford  a  surface  greater 
in  extent  than  that  of  the  whole  body. 
Explain  the  wisdom  of  this  provision. 

6.  (a)  In  what  class  of  blood  vessels  has  the 

blood  an  intermittent  motion;  (b)  where  is 
this  intermittent  motion  interrupted? 

7.  Catarrh  may  sometimes  be  relieved  by  judi- 

cious bathing.    Explain. 

8.  (a)  In  what  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  are 

the  fats  principally  digested?  (b)  Mention 
a  digestive  fluid  that  is  active  in  the  diges- 
tion of  albuminoids. 

9.  (a)  To  what  important  organ  does  the  portal 

vein  convey  the  blood?     (b)  Where  is  the 
chyle  mingled  with  the  blood? 
10.  Why  is  it  especially  dangerous  to  perform 
surgical   operations   upon   confirmed   beer 
drinkers? 

Answers. 

1.  (a)  The  escape  of  blood  from  the  blood 
vessels;  (b)  "short  sight;"  (c)  overfullness  of 
the  capillary  and  other  blood  vessels  in  any 
locality  or  organ. 

2.  (a)  Ribs  and  hip  bones,  (b)  Sternum,  also 
the  hyoid. 

3.  (a)  Pericardium;  (b)  mucous  membrane;  (c) 
epidermis. 


4.  The  inner  coat  secretes  the  digestive  fluids, 
the  outer  prevents  friction,  and  the  middle  or 
muscular  coat  produces  the  peristaltic  move- 
ment. 

5.  These  convolutions  furnish  a  greater  space 
in  which  to  purify  the  blood  and  prevent  any 
slight  interference  with  respiration  from  result- 
ing fatally. 

6.  (a)  Arteries;  (b)  capillaries. 

7.  Judicious  bathing  stimulates  circulation, 
opens  the  pores  and  aids  in  removing  impurities. 

8.  (a)  In  the  duodenum;  (b)  gastric  juice. 

9.  (a)  To  the  liver,  (b)  Where  the  thoracic 
duct  empties  into  the  left  innominate  vein. 

10.  Because  the  heart  of  a  beer  drinker  is 
weak;  therefore  it  might  not  be  safe  to  admin- 
ister anaesthetics.  There  is  also  more  danger  of 
blood-poisoning. 

SCHOOL  LAW 

Quesitons. 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assif^ied  to  it. 

1.  What  heading  must  be  prefixed  to  every  legal 

school  tax  list? 

2.  What   authority   selects  the   text-books    (a) 

in  Union  school  districts?  (b)  in  com- 
mon school  districts? 

3.  If  the   officers   of  any  school   district  shall 

wilfully  disobey  an  order  or  decision  of 
the  superintendent,  what  is  the  penalty? 

4.  What  two  classes  of  teachers*  certificates  in 

use  in  this  State  may  be  renewed  without 
re-examination? 

5.  For    what    causes    may   the    State    superin- 

tendent remove  a  school  commissioner 
from  office? 

6.  What  officer  has  the  final  decision  in  all  dis- 

putes concerning  the  election  of  school 
district  officers? 

7.  State   two   legal   requirements   necessary   to 

constitute  a  duly  qualified  teacher. 

8.  (a)  To  what  official  does  the  school  district 

trustee  make  an  annual  report?  (6)  When 
must  it  be  dated?  (c)  With  what  officer 
is  it  to  be  deposited? 

9.  Trace  the  State  school  money  from  the  State 

treasury  to  the  school  teacher,  naming  the 
officers   in   order  having   custody   of   the 
same. 
10.  Give  three  causes  for  which  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate may  be  annulled. 

Answers. 

1.  One  showing  the  amount  of  tax,  and  an 
itemized  statement  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  tax  is  levied. 

2.  (a)  The  board  of  education,  (b)  The  voters 
at  the  annual  school  meeting. 

3.  Removal  from  office  by  the  superintendent. 

4.  First  grade  (uniform).  Professional  train- 
ing class,  drawing,  kindergarten  and  vocal 
music. 

5.  For  wilful  neglect  of  duty;  for  wilfully  dis- 
obeying any  order  or  decision  of  the  State  super- 
intendent; for  violation  of  the  law  relating  to 
school  text-books;  for  dishonesty  in  conducting 
examinations. 

6.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 
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7.  Must  be  eighteen  years  of  age  and  hold  an 
unexpired  or  unannulled  license  to  teach. 

8.  (a)  The  school  commissioner,  (b)  August 
1st.     (c)  The  town  clerk. 

9.  On  the  warrant  of  the  State  superintendent, 
countersigned  by  the  comptroller,  the  State 
treasurer  pays  the  money  to  the  several  county 
treasurers.  When  apportioned  by  the  school 
commissioners  among  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts or  cities,  the  county  treasurers  pay  it  to 
the  supervisors  of  the  several  towns.  On  the 
written  order  of  the  trustees  the  supervisors  pay 
it  to  the  treasurers  of  the  districts  or  cities,  if 
such  have  been  chosen,  or  to  the  teachers  of  the 
several  districts  or  cities. 

10.  (a)  For  immorality.  (6)  For  wilful  vio- 
lation of  a  contract  to  teach,  (c)  For  refusal  or 
failure  to  attend  the  teachers'  institute  held  in 
that  district,  without  reasonable  excuse. 

The  questions  and  answers  on  Current  Topics 
appeared  in  the  September  issue. 


MAGAZINES  RECEIVED. 

The  Cosmopolitan.    Price'  10  cents. 

The  Cosmopolitan  for  October  is  replete  with 
articles  of  interest  and  benefit  to  the  scholar  and 
the  student.  Grant  Allen's  article  on  "  The  Pres- 
ent College  Course "  is  the  most  vigorous  ar- 
raignment of  our  present  college  curricula  we 
have  ever  seen;  "The  Romantic  Traitor,"  Aaron 
Burr,  opens  up  a  new  light  on  the  man  and  his 
trouble  with  Hamilton,  and  is  withal  intensely 
interesting,  while  the  "  Battlefield  of  Gettys- 
burg" and  the  article  on  Lafayette,  by  Murat 
Halstead,  will  be  read  with  profit  and  delight  by 
professor  and  student  alike.  The  other  articles 
in  the  number  are  of  equal  interest,  the  depres- 
sing pen  picture  of  India  and  its  outlook,  by 
Julian  Hawthorne,  being  especially  so. 

The  Outlook.    Price  10  cents. 

The  idea  of  providing  for  the  millions  of  read- 
ers of  our  country,  dependant  on  the  weekly 
edition  of  the  neighboring  town  partisan  sheet 
for  their  news  of  the  world  and  their  general 
miscellany,  with  a  first-class  weekly  newspaper 
in  book  form,  printed  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
country,  and  prepared  by  the  best  talent  procur- 
able, was  a  great  idea.  Equally  great,  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  note,  has  been  the  success  of  the  venture, 
and  of  equal  merit  is  the  journal  itself.  Outlook 
to-day  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  newspaper  in 
our  land.  When  we  say  that  it  contains  the  lat- 
est and  fullest  telegraphic  foreign  and  domestic 
news,  culled  and  prepared  by  experienced  writ- 
ers, similarly  selected  miscellany,  specially  pre- 
pared articles  on  subjects  of  greatest  interest, 
good  stories,  fair,  clear-headed  editorials,  chil- 
dren's department,  etc.,  etc.,  we  have  given  but 
an  inkling  of  its  contents  and  merit. 

Other  magazines  received,  of  which  well-de- 
served extended  notice  is  deferred,  are:  The 
Arena,  Northwestern  Monthly,  Literary  News,  In- 
land Educator,  School  Physiology  Journal,  School 
Music  Journal,  Kindergarten  Magazine,  Kinder- 
garten Rez'iew,  Child  Study  Monthly. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

University  Series  of  Map  Studies.  —  W.  T. 

Imlay   and   W.    L.    Felter,    Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 

New  York:  University  Publishing  Company. 

The  University  Series  of  Maps,  prepared  by 
Principals  Imlay  and  Felter  for  the  University 
Publishing  Company,  are  the  most  elaborate 
and  yet  practical  map  blanks  that  have  come  to 
our  notice.  The  United  States,  North  America 
and  the  various  grand  divisions  are  given,  either 
in  outline,  with  the  names  and  places  to  be  filled 
in,  or  simply  the  outline,  and  again  with  only 
a  series  of  dots  to  indicate  the  prominent  points 
in  the  outline.  No  better  scheme  to  enable  chil- 
dren to  fix  outlines  and  places  firmly  in  their 
minds  has  yet  been  devised. 
Carpenter's    Geographical    Reader.  —  Frank 

G.    Carpenter.     New   York:   American   Book 

Company;  cloth;  304  pages. 
Physics  for  Grammar  Schools.  —  Charles  L. 

Harrington,   M.  A.      New    York:    American 

Book  Company;  cloth;  123  pages. 
A    Study    of    English    Words.  —  Jessie    M. 

Anderson.    New  York:  American  Book  Com- 
pany; cloth;  118  pages. 
The  Story  of  Japan.  —  R.  Van  Bergen,  M.  A. 

New  York:  American  Book  Company;  cloth; 

284  pages. 

The  perusal  of  " Physics  for  Grammar  Schools" 
makes  one  wish  he  were  a  boy  again.  When  it 
is  considered  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  our 
school  children  never  enter  a  high  school  or  an 
academy,  and  that  the  majority  of  these  become 
the  artisans  and  mechanics  of  our  communities, 
the  excellence  of  such  a  work  as  the  *'  Physics 
for  Grammar  Schools "  as  a  means  of  giving 
these  children  a  simple,  yet  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  main  principles  of  physics,  in- 
cluding electricity,  light,  sound,  atmospheric 
pressure,  gravity,  etc.,  will  be  appreciated.  More- 
over, many  boys  now  restless  under  the  present 
conditions  of  sdiool  work  could  be  heartily  in- 
terested with  such  a  book.  It  ought  to  find  its 
way  into  every  elementary  school. 

Asia,  of  all  foreign  countries,  is  most  promi- 
nent in  the  public  eye  and  interest  to-day.  The 
war  between  China  and  Japan,  the  famine  and 
native  uprising  in  India,  and  the  threatened  com- 
petition of  Japanese  manufactures  with  those  of 
the  United  States,  give  reason  for  this  interest. 
Consequently  "Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader," 
which,  as  its  author  says,  might  well  be  called  a 
"  Trip  Through  Asia  with  the  Children,"  is  a 
most  opportune  book.  Grown  people,  as  well  as 
children,  will  read  it  with  delight,  and  enjoy  thor- 
oughly every  page  of  its  delightful  narratives, 
profusely  illustrated  as  they  are,  with  suitable 
explanatory  half-tone  illustrations,  beautifully 
and  clearly  executed,  and  covering  almost  every 
topic  touched  upon  in  the  book.  In  no  geogra- 
phy can  one  obtain  such  a  thorough  and  appar- 
ently accurate  idea  of  Asia  and  its  people  as  in 
this  little  volume.  Its  usefulness  in  advanced 
geographical  classes  must  be  self-apparent. 

As  a  supplement  to  Carpenter's  Geographical 
Reader,  children  would  profit  immensely  if  there 
were  put  in  their  hands  "  The  Story  of  Japan," 
by  R.  A.  Van  Bergen.     Therein  is  told  clearly 
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and  succinctly  the  story  of  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  the  present  Japanese  nation,  including 
the  first  efforts  of  the  American  government  to 
open  up  a  communication  therewith,  as  well  as 
the  story  of  the  late  war  between  China  and 
Japan.  The  illustrations,  which  are  numerous, 
are  beautiful  half-tones  from  American  as  well 
as  Japanese  drawings.  We  have  seen  nothing 
more  unique  than  these  latter.  Altogether  the 
book  is  most  desirable  for  supplementary  geo- 
graphical reading  and  for  school  libraries. 

Natural  Music  Reader,  Advanced.  —  Freder- 
ick H.  Ripley  and  Thomas  Tapper.  New 
York:  American  Book  Company;  boards;  320 
pages.    Price,  $1.00. 

This  is  the  seventh  book  of  the  Natural  Course 
in  Music,  but  it  may  be  used  entirely  independ- 
ently. It  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of 
classes  in  which  bass  voices  have  begun  to  de- 
velop, and  yet  much  of  the  music  is  arranged  so 
as  to  be  complete  if  the  bass  is  omitted.  The 
piano  parts  are  in  all  cases  independent,  and  in 
no  way  necessary  to  the  successful  use  of  the 
exercises,  though  they  add  greatly  to  the  inter- 
est and  eflPect.  The  claim  made  that  the  music 
selected  is  largely  new  is  justified  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  book.  The  words  and  music  both 
are  fresh,  rich  and  of  a  high  standard.  More- 
over, the  songs  are  all  singable,  which  is  not  al- 
ways the  case  when  an  effort  is  made  to  produce 
entirely  new  matter.  No  such  book  has  hitherto 
appeared.  It  is  well  worthy  of  the  examination 
of  every  music  teacher,  and  of  the  more  ex- 
tended review  of  it  which  will  appear  later. 

Children's  Voices  —  How  Harmed  and  How 
Helped.  —  Emelie  Christina  Curtis.  New 
York:  The  John  Church  Company;  84  pages; 
cloth. 

The  nature  of  this  valuable  little  text-book  may 
be  inferred  from  its  title.  It  is  the  first  of  a 
series  based  upon  the  theory  that  instruction  in 
vocal  music  should  deal  with  tones  before  deal- 
ing with  the  notes,  which  merely  represent  tones. 
The  theory  is  put  forth  that  to  obtain  the  best 
results  in  tone  production  the  first  rule  to  be 


observed  is.  begin  at  the  top  of  the  voice  and 
work  down.  The  second  is,  keep  the  throat 
open.  The  third  (for  soprano  voices)  is,  sing 
plenty  of  songs  with  high  tones  —  with  f's  and 
g's;  do  not  let  e''s  be  the  final  limit;  that  is  the 
most  pernicious  of  worn-out  ideas.  The  little 
book  treats  of  voice  culture,  ear  training,  rote 
singing  and  sight  singing.  Whether  one  agrees 
with  the  author*s  reasonmg  and  conclusions  or 
not,  the  book  will  well  repay  any  teacher  of 
music  for  its  perusal. 

First  Lessons  in  Physical  Science  for  Gram- 
mar Schools.  —  Elroy  M.  Avery  and  Charles 
Sinnott.  New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co.;  155 
pages. 

The  issuance  of  this  handsome  little  text-book 
is  evidence  of  realization  on  the  part  of  publish- 
ers that  the  demand  for  science  teaching  in  the 
elementary  schools  is  imperative,  general  and 
substantial.  In  this  work  only  those  principles 
which  are  absolutely  fundamental  have  been 
treated:  but  these  have  been  presented  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  grammar 
school  pupils,  and  interesting  to  them.  It  is  not 
a  mere  compilation  of  easy  experiments,  but  a 
series  of  lessons  systematically  arranged.  The 
simplicity  of  the  apparatus  needed  is  a  special 
feature  of  the  book. 

The    Gem    Spelling    Blanks.  —  New    York: 

Peckham  &  Little. 

Messrs.  Peckham  &  Little's  new  Gem  Spelling 
Blanks,  for  both  the  vertical  and  the  slant  sys- 
tems of  writing,  are  all  that  their  name  implies, 
being  handy  as  well  as  serviceable. 

Health     Notes     (For    students)  —  Paper;    75 
pages;  15  cents.    Emergencies  (How  to  Avoid 
Them  and  How  to  Meet  Them)  —  Paper;  ^o 
pages;  20  cents.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  s 
Sons.    Burt  G.  Wilder,  B.  S..  M.  D. 
In  this  pair  of  little  books  Dr.  Wilder,  of  Cor- 
nell, has  compiled  what  every  intelligent  person 
should  know.    The  "  Health  Notes  for  Students  " 
should  be  hung  up  in  every  household  alongside 
the  calendar  and  read  over  at  least  once  a  week. 


The  Natural  System  of  Vertical  Writing. 


Aoorrco  by 
Thb  State  of  mMonxl. 
Baltimore,  Kd. 
Boottm,  IUm. 
BiookUno,  Mali. 
Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Caaajohaiio,  11 .  T. 
CuufldaigoA,  N.  T. 
Colnmbas,  Qa. 
Cortland,  N.  T. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Blmira,  N.  T. 
Fall  River,  Kaae. 
Ithaca,  N.  T. 
LO0  Angeles,  Cal. 
Lowell,  Maes. 
Lynn,  Masi. 


By  A.   F.   NEWLANDS  and   R.  K.  ROW. 

No  other  system  omits  so  much 
that  is  useless,  or  includes  so 
much  that  is  practical. 

"unquestionably  THK  BKBT  BKRIKB." 

K.  W.  SCRIPTURE,  In«t.  in  Experimental  Psychologry,  Yale  Unl.  • 
"  In  my  college  lectures  on  educational  psychology  I  am  accnatomed  to 
state  various  requirements  for  instruction  in  wntinf ,  based  strictly  on 
p^choloffical  principles.  I  nerer  expected  to  find  a  copy  book  that 
fulfilled  them.  Your  Vertical  Writing:  Series  does  so  almost  perfectly  ; 
it  is  unquestionably  the  best  series  I  have  ever  seen."  , 

Descriptive  Circulars  Free  on  Request.    Correspondence  Invited. 


AOOPTCD  av 
Lyons,  N.  T. 
Mexico,  N.  T. 
Newton,  Mass. 
New  York  City. 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 
PUttsborg,  N.  Y. 
Rome,  N.  Y. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
Salamanca,  N.  Y, 
Taunton,  Mass. 
Wilkeibaire,  Pa. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

And  many  hundred 
other  cities  and  towns. 


D.  C  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


Boston,  New  York,  Qiicago. 
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"  The  Metric  System  "  —  (Shall  it  be  made 
compulsory  in  the  United  States?)  A.  N. 
Husted,  Ph.  D. 

In  this  pamphlet  Prof.  Huested  makes  the 
strongest  possible,  and  an  apparently  irrefutable, 
argument  against  adopting  the  metric  system  for 
common  usage  in  this  country.  The  perusal 
of  this  pamphlet  will  open  the  eyes  of  any  one 
believing  that  there  is  no  question  about  the 
wisdom  and  advisability  of  such  adoption. 

"  Die  Organisation  des  hoheren  Unter- 
RicHTs  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  von 
Nord-America,"  by  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
of  Cornell  University. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  book  for  every  educa- 
tional student  and  statesman,  as  it  contains  not 
only  a  thorough  view  and  estimate  of  the  Amer- 
ican institutions  of  learning,  from  elementary 
school  to  college  and  university,  but  also  thor- 
oughly compares  the  same  institutions  with  those 
of  Germany. 

The  tables  and  statistics  give  proof  of  the 
great  diligence  of  the  author  in  collecting  facts 
respecting  the  different  branches  taught  in  all 
the  various  schools  considered,  and  altogether 
the  book  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  recent 
contributions  to  pedagogical  literature. 


OUR    FIRST   NUMBER. 
How  it  Impressed  Educators  and  the  Press. 

Melvil  Dewey,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Re- 
gents, Albany:  It  looks  mighty  well.  I  con- 
gratulate you. 

James  Russell  Parsons,  Director  of  Regents 
Examinations:  Your  first  number  is  a  credit 
to  you.     Accept  my  congratulations. 

Margaret  S.  Mooney,  Teacher  of  Methods  in 
Literature,  New  York  State  Normal  College: 
New  York  Education  has  made  a  good  im- 
pression on  my  mind.  Attractive  in  appearance, 
and  in  all  mechanical  details  it  is  full  of  inter- 
esting items  of  news.  The  educational  articles 
seem  excellent,  both  for  what  they  contain  and 
for  what  they  suggest.  Especially  suggestive  is 
the  article  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  Jr. 

Amalie  Hofer,  Kindergarten  Magazine,  Chi- 
cago, 111.:  We  congratulate  your  State  on  the 
appearance,  scope  and  ability  of  New  York 
Education. 

G.  H.  McNair,  Principal  High  School,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.:  A  thorough  examination  of  New 
York  Education  No.  i  convinces  me  that  at 
last  the  New  York  teaching  corps  have  found  a 
magazine  adapted  to  their  needs.  Allow  me  to 
congratulate  you.  I  believe  the  teachers  will 
appreciate  your  efforts.  I  wish  you  unbounded 
success.     Send  me  five  or  six  copies. 

H.  E.  Bolton, Principal  School  No.  17,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.:  I  congjk-atulate  you  on  the  exceed- 
ing goodness  of  the  first  number  of  New  York 
Education.  My  first  assistant  says  it  is  by  all 
odds  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  she  knows  of. 
My  kindergartener,  a  teacher  of  experience,  says 
that  your  kindergarten  article  in  this  number  is 
more  helpful  to  her  than  a  whole  copy  of  her 
kindergarten  paper. 


If  the  strength  of  the  first  number  is  main- 
tained in  the  succeeding  ones  its  success  should 
be  pronounced.  We  shall  include  it  in  the  club 
of  papers  taken  by  the  teachers  of  this  school. 

J.  I.  Wood,  Superintendent  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Ilion,  N.  Y.:  I  take  pleasure  in  subscrib- 
ing to  the  New  York  Education.  If  succeeding 
numbers  are  equal  to  No.  i,  I  shall  get  much 
more  than  my  money's  worth.  I  may  want  more 
for  the  school. 

Harlow  McMillan,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.: 
I  have  examined  New  York  Education  care- 
fully. Its  scope  is  broad  and  teachers  will 
find  that  it  will  be  of  more  value  to  them  than 
any  other  single  periodical  published. 

Times-Union,  Albany,  N.  Y.:  The  New  York 
Education  Company  of  this  city  has  issued  the 
first  number  of  a  monthly  called  New  York 
Education.  It  cannot  fail  to  prove  the  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  already  extensive  list  of 
school  journals.  The  aim  of  the  editors  has  evi- 
dently been  to  crystallize  and  condense  the  best 
educational  thought  and  to  avoid  that  prolixity 
which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  most  publications  of 
this  kind.  From  Governor  Black's  admirable 
address  on  "  The  Scholar  and  the  State  "  to  Mr. 
P.  H.  McQuadc's  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  every- 
thing is  eminently  practical  and  just  fitted  for  its 
purpose.  There  is  more  solid  information  con- 
densed in  this  magazine  than  any  dozen  of  others 
we  have  seen.  It  is  typographically  very  hand- 
some and  an  ornament  for  any  parlor  table. 
The  good  wishes  of  all  friends  of  education  gen- 
erally will  gladly  go  with  New  York  Educa- 
tion on  its  noble  mission. 

Mrs.  Maria  Kraus-Boelte,  Pioneer  American 
Kindergartener,  New  York  City:  New  York 
Education  for  month  of  September,  1898,  has 
been  received  and  read  with  much  interest  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  become  a  subscriber  to  the 
same. 

Col.  A.  D.  Shaw,  Commander  of  G.  A.  R.  of 
New  York  State:  I  am  delighted  with  the  new 
journal,  New  York  Education.  It  is  a  valu- 
able work,  and  J  wish  it  every  success  possible, 
James  A.  Cooley,  M.  D.,  School  Commis- 
sioner, Queens  County,  N.  Y.:  I  have  the  first 
number  of  New  York  Education,  and  it  seems 
to  meet  a  long-felt  want  and  to  be  worthy  the 
support  of  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education 
in  the  State. 

Michael  Monahan,  Poet-Journalist,  Author  of 
"  Youth,"  etc.:  If  New  York  Education  shall, 
in  any  reasonable  degiee,  fulfill  the  promise 
of  the  first  number,  it  will  be  a  notable  and  a 
permanent  success.  One  does  not  often  see  a 
publishing  venture  started  off  with  so  favorable 
auspices.  The  excellence  of  the  special  articles, 
the  taste  and  skill  and  thoroughness  with  which 
the  several  departments  are  presented,  the  wis- 
dom and  discretion  of  the  editor's  share  in  the 
work,  and  the  general  make-up  of  the  typo- 
graphical dress,  commend  it  warmly  to  the  host 
of  educational  readers.  There  certainly  is  a 
field  for  such  a  publication,  and  you  have  shown 
that  it  is  yours  by  exhibiting  the  resources  with 
which  you  propose  to  hold  it. 

Educational  Gazette  Company,  Rochester. 
N.  Y. :  We  congratulate  you  on  your  -successful 
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launching  of  your  beautiful  new  ship  of  educa- 
tional freight.  We  bid  you  a  cordial  welcome, 
and  extend  our  heartiest  wishes  for  an  immediate 
and  continued  success. 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record:  New  York  Education 
is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  published  by  the 
New  York  Educational  Company  of  Albany. 
It  announces  that  it  will  be  **  devoted  to  New 
York  State  educational  w.ork  and  interests,"  and 
that  all  news  of  the  State  school  departments  will 
be  furnished  monthly.  The  opening  article  is 
by  Governor  Frank  S.  Black,  on  "  The  Scholar 
and  the  State."  This  is  an  address  which  the 
Governor  delivered  at  the  Regents'  Convocation, 
June  28.  Other  contributions  are:  "The  Best 
Education  for  the  Masses."  by  State  Superintend- 
ent Charles  R.  Skinner:  "  The  Study  of  Fiction," 
by  H.  A.  Davidson;  "The  Voice  in  Singing  and 
Speaking,"  by  Emelie  C.  Curtis,  and  a  sketch 
by  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  entitled  *'  Sci- 
ence and  Sympathy."  Various  phases  of  educa- 
tional work  are  discussed  by  experts.  Additional 
features  are:  "Current  News,"  "New  York 
State  News  "  and  "  Regents'  Office  News."  The 
publication  cannot  fail  to  find  favor  with  all  who 
are  interested  in  matters  of  education, 

Troy  Times,  Troy,  N.  Y.:  New  York  Educa- 
tion is  a  periodical  devoted  to  educational  af- 
fairs in  this  State,  and  the  first  number  has  just 
appeared.  The  magazine  promises  to  be  of  great 
assistance  to  educators  in  its  summary  of  educa- 
tional principles  and  events. 


E.  G.  Lantman,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Catskill,  N.  Y.:  I  am  in  receipt  of  copy  of 
New  York  Education.  Am  pleased  with  its 
general  appearance  and  also  subject-matter  it 
contains,  and  desire  to  congratulate  you. 

J.  S.  Kellogg,  School  Commissioner,  Horse- 
heads,  N.  Y. :  It  was  a  pleasure  to  read  the  first 
number  of  New  York  Education.  One  issue 
convinces  me  that  it  is  a  paper  that  will  meet  the 
demands  of  the  teaching  profession  of  the  State. 

Mariana  W.  Chapman,  President  New  York 
State  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  Brooklyn: 
Enclosed  is  my  subscription  for  the  new  maga- 
zine, New  York  Education.  It  seems  to  me 
a  kind  of  a  periodical  exactly  adapted  to  a  wide- 
spread need.  People  should  know  in  this  defi- 
nite way  the  kind  of  work  which  is  being  done 
in  the  State  school  department.  The  most  im- 
portant work  in  every  commonwealth  is  the 
education  of  its  children. 

Louis  E.  Boutwell,  Principal  Union  Free 
School  No,  4,  Eden  Center,  N.  Y:  The  initial 
number  of  New  York  Education  came  duly  to 
hand,  and  has  been  read  with  pleasure.  You  are 
certainly  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  appearance 
and  contents. 

J.  S.  Lusk,  School  Commissioner,  Broome 
County,  N.  Y.:  Enclosed  please  find  check  for 
subscriptions  to  your  excellent  journal  of  edu- 
cation. It  is  grand.  We  want  Vol.  I,  No.  i, 
sure. 


EXTRA. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


Authorized  Announcements,  October,  1897. 
The  fall  meeting  of  the  Regents  will  be  held  in 
their  office  Thursday,  November  4,  at  3  p.  m. 

Examination  Department. 

The  following  requests  of  the  Associated  Aca- 
demic Principals,  made  at  an  informal  meeting 
held  Tuesday  evening,  June  29,  1897,  have  been 
granted: 

That  the  returns  of  the  January  and  March 
examination  on  alJ  papers  written  by  members  of 
graduating  classes  be  furnished  first  of  all. 

That  principals  be  permitted  to  include  in  the 
"  doubtful "  packages  20  per  cent,  of  all  papers 
claimed,  and  that  this  privilege  be  accorded  to  all 
schools  alike,  without  reference  to  the  number 
of  papers  heretofore  rejected. 

That  first  year  English,  second  year  English 
and  third  year  English  be  added  to  the  January 
programme. 

The  department  can  comply  with  the  first  re- 
quest if  principals  are  careful  to  claim  graduates' 
papers  in  separate  packages.  The  division  of 
claimed  answer  papers  into  "  sure  "  and  "  doubt- 
ful "  packages  was  tried  last  June  in  order  to 
insure  quicker  examination  returns.  Statistics 
for  1896  had  shown  that  93  per  cent,  of  the 
answer  papers  claimed  by  172  schools  had  been 
accepted,  and  it  seemed  unfair  that  the  returns 
from  these  schools  be  held  back  till  all  papers 
from  all  schools  were  received.  As  a  result  of 
this  plan  the  172  schools  received  the  returns  on 
their  doubtful  papers  more  than  a  month  earliei 
than  usual,  while  the  final  returns  were  made 
two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  usual  time,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  410,000  question 
papers,  the  greatest  number  for  any  examination 


in  the  history  of  the  department,  were  ordered. 

As  prompt  returns  are  specially  desirable,  it 
seems  wise  to  continue  the  plan,  and  the  modifi- 
cation proposed  by  the  principals  will  be  made. 
When  papers  have  once  reached  the  department 
they  will  be  reviewed  in  a  way  to  secure  the 
promptest  returns  consistent  with  accuracy. 
Twenty  per  cent,  instead  of  10  per  cent,  can  be 
allowed  in  the  doubtful  packages  only  in  case  the 
standard  for  the  80  per  rent,  of  sure  papers  is 
strictly  maintained.  As  a  necessity  in  doing  the 
administrative  work  when  the  80  per  cent,  is 
found  to  include  doubtful  papers,  all  the  returns 
from  that  school  must  be  placed  with  the  20  per 
cent,  and  left  till  the  sure  papers  have  been  dis- 
posed of.  The  result  of  this  system  will  be  that 
schools  which  include  in  their  papers  nothing 
that  has  to  be  rejected  will  get  their  returns  with 
greater  promptness  than  ever  before. 
September  Examinations. 

These  were  held  simultaneously  in  New  York, 
Albany,  Syracuse  and  Buffalo,  September  28-30. 
One  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-four  candi- 
dates submitted  3,540  academic  answer  papers, 
and  the  results  wre  reported  within  six  days 
after  the  close  of  the  examination. 
Music. 

The  American  College  of  Musicians,  chartered 
by  the  Regents,  has  prepared  a  syllabus  and 
regulations  in  music,  which  may  be  secured  for 
10  cents  through  Dr.  W.  B.  Wait,  of  New  York 
city.  Teachers  and  students  of  music,  whether 
in  schools  or  otherwise,  may  pursue  the  course 
laid  down  in  the  syllabus,  adopt  the  standards, 
apply  the  examination  tests  and  secure  suitable 
credentials. 
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[l^de'^  patent  J^ntomatic  Ei^ten^ion  Water  dlo^et^, 

ESPECIALLY  FOR  SCHOOLS,  FACTORIES,  Ac, 

Were  first  in  the  field  and  on  the  roll  of  merit  stand  best  to-day. 

A  NEW  FEATURE  OF  VENTILATION  HAS  BEEN  ADDED. 


Hyde's  System  of  Ventilation  is  showing  results  unsurpassed. 

Hyde's  Sanitary  Specialties  as  a  whole  rank  in  the  first-class, 

and  are  in  use  all  over  the  country. 
Testimonials  by  the  Gross. 

THOMAS  HYDE.  67  &  69  Perry  St.,  Albany.  H.  Y. 

New  England  Agents,  FULLER  &  WARREN  Warming  and  Ven- 
tilation Co.,  43  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  HAILES  PERSPECTIVE  SCREEN 


.::^^:^A    WONDERFUL    INVENTION.. 
For  Object  Drawings  For  Sketching  from  Nature,  For  Copying,  For  Enlargingi  For  Reducing. 

SIMPLE !      EFFECTIVE !       CHEAP ! 

Post-Paid  for  26  Cents.  lianning  &  R11SO9  39  and  41  Columbia  St^  Albany,  N.  ¥• 

Correspondence  is  solicited  relative  to  the  introduction  of  the  screen  with  Superintendents  and  Drawiair  Teacheis, 
to  whom  liberal  terms  and  discounts  will  be  made. 

re:a.d  these  i«btters. 

Statb  op  Nbw  York— Drpartiibnt  of  Public  iHanmcTioit, 

SUPBRINTBNDBNT'a  OFPICB. 

Mavkino  &  Ruao.  Albany,  N.  Y.  Pebniaty  ax,  1895. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  examined  Mr.  T.  C.  Hailes'  device,  **  Perspective  Screen,'  for  testing  the  lines  of  vinon  in  per- 
spective drawing  and  am  surprised  at  its  accuracy  and  practical  adaptability  to  the  purpose.  It  is  cheap,  simple,  unique 
and  perfect.  Very  truly  yours,  J.  P.  CROOKHR, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Statb  op  New  York— Dbpartmbnt  of  Public  Imbtructxon, 
Mahhino  ft  Ruao.  ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  February  sx,  1895. 

Gentlemen :  I  have  examined  Hailes*  Perspective  Screen  with  much  interest  and  satisfaction.  It  seems  to  ne  that 
Professor  Hailes  has  done  much  to  solve  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  connected  with  the  subject  of  drawing. 
While  the  screen  is  a  very  simple  arrangement,  it  gives  the  student,  at  once,  a  sudden  revelation  of  what  he  desires  most 
to  know  concerning  perspective.  Very  truly  yours,  CHAS.  R   SKINNER, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instroction. 

OFFICB  of  THB  CITT  SUPBRINTBNDBNT  OP  SCHOOLS, 

Mamnino  &  Ruao.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  February  at,  \9qs. 

Gentlemen  :  Even  a  cursory  examination  of  Hailes'  Perspective  Screen  will  satisfy  any  teacher  of  drawing  otita 
many  valuable  qualities.  A  critical  inspection  of  the  screen  has  convinced  me  that  this  simple  but  ingenious  device  ought 
to  become  nearly  as  much  an  essential  to  all  instruction  in  drawing  from  objects  as  a  lead-pencil  or  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Respectfully  yours,  CHAS.  W.  COLB, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Franklin  H.  Janbs.  Architbct. 
Manning  &  Ruao.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  February  21,  i8qs. 

Gentlemen :  Personal  and  practical  experience  advises  me  that  the  Hailes  Perspective  Screen  is  the  most  sennoie 
mechanical  form  for  instruction  in  perspective  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  certainly  is  of  immense  assistance  in  the  atndy  of 
representation.    Why  I  it  is  in  actual  use  in  my  own  draughting  rooma.  Respectfully  yours. 

FRANKUN  H.  JANES. 
Officb  of  tbb  City  Bnoinbbr. 
Manning  &  Ruao.  Albany,  N.  Y..  Februarvat,  1895. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  examined  Hailes'  *'  Perspective  Screen  "  and  am  much  pleased  with  the  effective  and  simple 
manner  in  which  it  teaches  the  underlying  principles  of  perspective  drawing.  It  will  certainly  prove  a  great  help  to 
voung  scholars,  enabling  them  to  quickly  comprehend  the  foreshortening  necessaty  in  perspective,  and  will  at  the  same 
time  be  a  useful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  experienced  draughtsmen.  I  am  very  truly  youra, 

HORACE  ANDREWS. 

City  Engineer. 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  book  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher 
and  pnpil  in  New  York. 

A  Political  Primer  of  New 
York  State  and  Qty* 

By  AdblS  M.  FiBU>B. 
i6mo.    Cloth,  pp.  xvL  +  loo.     PriM,  75  ««nti. 

Kroeh^s  Three  Year  Prepar- 
atory Course  in  French* 

Covering  all  the  reqnircmenU  for  admission  to 
UniTersities,  Colleges  and  Schools  of  Science. 

By  CHABXJtS  P.  K&OBB,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  I<angtaages  in  Stevens  Institute. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

i2ino.   Cloth,  pp.  vi.  -•-  260.    Price,  60  oenti,  nat. 

TEACHERS'  EDITION.     Price,  66  eenta,  net. 

The  Public  School 
Arithmetic^ 

Based  on  Mcl^llan  and  Dewey's  **  Psychology  of  Number.'* 

i2mo.     Cloth.  Price;  60  oenta. 

By  J.  A.  McLELLAN,  A.  M.,  L.L.  D., 

President  of  the  Ontario  Normal  College, 

And  A.  F.  AMES,  A.  B., 

SuperintendentofSchoolSf  Riverside,  111. 

lamo.    Bnckram.  Prioe,  60  oenti,  net. 


Based  upon  the  latest  and  most  improved  methods 
'of  teaching  English. 

A  First  Book  in  Writing 
English4 

By  EDWIN  H.  LEWIS,  Ph.  D., 

^Associate  Professor  of  English  in  I^wis 
Institute  and  the  University  of  Chicago 


i2mo.    Bnckram. 


Price,  80  eenti,  net. 


Latest  Adoptions  :  NEW  YORK  CITY ;  STATE 

OF  KANSAS;  STATE  OF  MISSOURI; 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

First  Book  in  Physical 
Geography^ 

By  RALPH  S.  TARR,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Dynamic  Geology  and  Physical 
GfQgraphy  in  the  ComcU  Unlvcnity 

Half  Leather.    365  pages.    Price,  $1.10,  net 

Outlines  of  Elementary 
Economics^ 

By  HERBERT  J.  DAVENPORT. 

Author  of 

"OuTUNSS  OF  EcovOMXc  Thbort.*' 


I2mo.     Cloth. 


Priee,  80  cents,  net. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY, 


New  York- 


Boaton. 


Chicago. 


San  Francisco. 
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....New  Books  for  1897.... 


First  Lessons  in  Physical  Science. 

By  Dr.  ELROY  M.  AVERY  t^nA  Prof.  CHARLES  P.  SINNOTT,  of  Bridgewater 
(Mass.)  State  Normal  School.    PrUie,  60  cents. 

It  fills  the  long-felt  waut  for  a  work  that  is  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  granunor- 
school  pupils. 

Elementary  Physics. 

By  Dr.  ELROY  M.  AVERY.    Price,  $1.00. 

A  new  and  shorter  coarse,  prepared  on  the  same  lines  as  the  "  School  Physics." 

School  Physics. 

By  ELRO  Y  M.  A  VER  Y.    Price,  $1.25. ' 

The  leading  text-book  on  the  subject.    Used  in  1,500  institations. 

Scudder's  New  History  of  the  United  States. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.     Price,  $1.00. 

Outlines  of  Literature. 

ENGLISH  AND  AMBRICAN.    Shaw-Backto.    Price,  $1.26. 

Hunt's  Primary  Word  Lessons. 

Price,  15  cents. 


Have  Vim  seen  SHELBON'S  NEW  SYSTEMS  OF  VERTICAL  AND  SLANT 
WRITING,  embrtudng  the  methods  of  te€iching  leciding  to  speed  and  correct  fonm. 


CORRESPONDENCE  IS  CORDIALLY INVITBD^BY 

SHELIDOIT  <&    COIiXPJLITY, 

NEW  YORK.  BOSTON.  CHICAOO. 


New  York  State  Reprcscttatlve,  JESSE  A.  ELLSWORTH,  Syracise,  N.  Y. 
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New  No.  3. 

Double  Bnled. 


-^  VERTICAL-^    New  No.  4. 

SPELLING    BLANKS.  single  Eidad. 


36  PAQC8.  8CRIPT  HEADING.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

PECKHAM,  LITTLE  &  CO.,  9  Clinton  Place,  {8th  Street),  NEW  YORK. 
Th£  AlbRflY  News  COtnO^^nV    B^o'^^^"^''^>  Newsdealers  and  Stationers, 

SPECrAL  PRICES  TO  SCHOOL  TEACHERS,  IN  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Miscellaneous  Books,  School  Supplies  and  Stationery  stock  large  and  complete.    Consult  your  best 
interests,  and  correspond  with  us. 

P.  J.   HENZEL,  ^  SOUTH  PEARL  ST., 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 


Tklcphonc  i460*- 


.HoaKSI  AlfP  ii[TATI®ZfERT# 


JOSEPH     MCDONOUGH. 
BOOKSBI/IiBIl9 


53-55  STATE  STREET, 


ALBANY,    N.    Y. 


Catalogues  of  Old  Books  monthly,  mailed  free. 
Libraries  bought. 


Mei  and  SMond-Hand  School  andCoQege  Text-Boob. 

JOHN  SKINNER, 

44  NORTH  PKARL  ST.,    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  to  Teachers. 


The  New  Town  and  Village  Laws 

FasMd  by  thA  Lagislatnre  of  1897, 
Ar«  Qiv«n  in  Full  in  the  Prettnt  Edition  of 

Northam's  Civil  Government 

PROF.  ORIDSR'S  PAPER  ON 

Early  Transportation  via  the  Mohawk 

is  added  as  an  appendix  to 

HENDRiCK'S  Bl^iEF  HISTORY 

OF  THE  EMPIRE  STATE 

Saeh  MBt  poet-paid  for  75  oents. 

G.  W.  BARDEENy  Pablisher,  Syraense,  N.  T. 

CHARLES  SELKIRK, 


©esig 


ner, 


3)  North  Pearl  Street^ 


ALBANY,  R  Y* 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

We  want  ten  thousand  new  subscribers.  Will  you  be 
one  of  them  ?  Here  is  your  chance.  The  Ekiucational 
GkLssette*  one  of  the  best  educational  Journals  published, 
is  one  dollar  per  year. 

Until  October  15th,  we  will  receive  subecriptions  at 
fifty  cents  per  year  and  in  addition  will  send  each  sub- 
scriber a  copy  of  Werner^s  Pocket  Atlas  of  the  United 
States  fre«. 

The  Times  Herald,  of  Ohloago 
says  it  is  ''a  Pocket  Atlas  of  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Cuba,  that  contains  a  surprisingly  large  amount 
of  information  compressed  withm  a  thin,  stoutly-bound 
▼olume  that  can  be  carried  without  inconvenience.  £ach 
State  is  given  a  map  covering  a  page,  and  on  the  opposite 
page  is  a  large  amount  of  politiciu,  industrial  and  sta- 
tistical information  with  a  list  of  all  cities  of  more  than 
5,000  population.*^ 

This  Atlas  is  fresh  from  the  press  and  thoroughly  up 
to  date.    It  is  a  valuable  work  for  teachers. 

The  Gazette  will  contain  the  best  methods  and  teach- 
ers* helps  that  can  be  had  anjrwhere.  Please  show  this 
offer  to  your  friends.  Send  in  your  subscriptions  as 
promptly  as  possible,  and  certainly  before  the  time  ex- 
pires.    You  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  special  ofl^r. 

EDUCATIONAL  GAZETTE  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  V. 


The  Ntttual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  Yorl(, 

RICHARD  A.  MIcCURDY,  PRESIDENT.  Assets  over  ,$234,000,000.00. 

This  Company  ie  issuing  a  policy  especially  adapted  for  the  educational  profession,  guaranteeing  an 
income  for  future  years,  besides  many  other  attractive  features.  The  only  Company  that  does  not  charge 
an  additional  premium  for  woman.    Write  to  us  for  particulars. 

T.  HOWARD  LEWIS,  Gen'l  Affent,  Home  Savlnffs  Bank  Buildlnff.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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U.  S.  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  WEST  POINT.  N.  Y. 

BRBCTBD   1893-5. 

COST   $600,000. 

Contains  over  $3, 000  worth  of^'Choate' 


Slate  Blackboards. 


f  ■ 


i\ 


n 


Mention  **  New  York  Education/'  (Pocket  map  of  your  State  for 
three  two  cent  stamps  if  you  do,  till  January  i,  1898),  when  sending  for 
our  **  School  Discount  Sheet/*  covering  a  full  line  of  Globes,  Maps, 
Charts,  Blackboards,  Erasers,  Crayons,  Pointers  (rubber  tips),  Ink-wells 
(cork  covers),  and  other  school  supplies. 

We  manufacture  the  Tarr  Noiseless  Pointer  and  the  Gifford 

Air-Tight  Ink-well. 

Good  goods,  prompt  shipments  and  right  prices. 


\ 


THE  W.  A.  CHOATB  CO.. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers, 

24  State  Sthbet,   -^\<r   ALBANY,;N.  Y. 


>■ )_ 


^■^.>.w^ /^^^ ..i^jkvS^^i^»*.wkw,x^ .v<<s\  ..■^',s<i^....<sX\s. ;;^s .X .<•;., vXxnX-. $s?k.m?' 
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QUOTED  OUT  Or  THOUSANDS. 


QUOTED  OUT  Or  THOUSANDS. 


^UmJ.Kd.H\chUraiCo.\ 
HewVorKGVy. 
Gentlemen*. 

\  consider  youf  AHCHOfl 
i  ^lOCK^S'Vobe  the  best  col\ec\\on\ 
[  \havc  eeen.and  believe  ihal 
[  Veachers  and  parent's  find 
Vhem  useful  KSAMlAMSOf 
tOUCATlOH. 

Very  VruW  yours. 


Teachers'  attention  is 
-  called  to 

RIGHTER'S 

IwaiLMENtWNED 

^^Anchor 
Blocks/^ 

Tfec  Great  Edncatioial 
Factor. 


Endoned  and  rrcom- 
•  mended  by  the  hlffbeat 
aoihorides  on  Educattuual 
ta^^amM  mMters. 

Used  with  rreat  racoeai  in  t 

Homes,  Schools  and 

Kindergvitens. 


State  Normal  Training  Schooh^  j 

vmiimBntic  Conn, 

WeJidve  used  the  ANCHOR 
'  BLOCNS^ancfestBem  them  hiihly 
for  use  in  our  Primary  Schools, 
THE  CHILDREN  DO  NOT  6ET  TIRED 
\  0F7HEM  AND  COME  EARLY,  AND  m/W  \ 
STAY  LATER,  IF  ALLOWED,  TOUSET^ 
Yours  truly 


BeantifiU  dreular,  with  portzmitf  and  factimito  lettars  of  prominent  personagea,  upon  application  to 

F.  A.  D.  RICHTER  &  CO.,  215  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


A  PEEIPECT  CARRIAGE. 


Smitb  Premier 

OMLY  TVPEWRITER  MADE 
THAT  HAS  A 

BALUBEARINQ  CARRIAQE. 


HO  rntcTioN. 


"iHNVJVtMEMT   THE  OflPtR  OF  THE  MC 


SulU  for  U**  AT>4  Wea^r* 

Tie  Smitb  Freinier  TypBwritar  fio., 

SYHACgSE,   M.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


PIRIE  MacDONALD, 

Portrait  -^  Photographer, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Awarded  two  Grand  Prizes  and  Medals  by  National 
Societies  in  Byrope  and  America. 


A6EMTS2S!:$IO(WEr™  ^^^"^'^ 


E  FURNISH  EVERYTHINtt. 


Tea  wert  tt  finm«  or  trarH 

bod  iAl['ii..«t  fird«n, 

•c*ii  v.    Turkish , 
eFMf^dlffi 


,  Hot  Air.  V»|Mir.  ^pJphui' 

Bted  Diiths  at  llei«<^.  S  vU.    H'^m 
l»rwdiii<««  t.U«^aa]Lfif  A.   EteaHbr 

^'l^^f^■^^!J     U*t*^.    '^^(Miit?.        l%r«« 

I  KtLftrlH,  .^irAh^,  0«L4rrii.  VoRiak  in  I,  BliM>.1,  -"^tlh, 

'^CluirintwHl' ^»»e  ruM^ft^  Prl««.  #&.  iri..ill>«.    ttritii 

%Hay.B— krwsfr  K.  W*>RH>  Mf «.  tiO..Claei»aatl.O. 


SOUND  TEETH^^ 

Sometimes  mran  iirood  health.  More  often 
they  mean  good  dentistry.  With  modem 
methods  dentistry  has  no  terrors.  Our  meth- 
ods and  appliances  are  thoroughly  modem. 
Our  work  cannot  be  excelled.  Our  charges 
are  never  excessive. 

HILL  DENTAL  CO., 

34  North  Pearl  Street. 

TcLinionc  14ie->.  Ijidy  Attendant. 
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»* >'* ^ 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  a  good  way  to  secure  a  position  as  teacher 
is  to  register  in  the 

Albany  Teachers'  Agency? 

If  not,'*send  for  circulars  and  learn  what  it  can 
do  for  you. 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  Proprietor, 

24  State  Street,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


In  order  to  induce  teachers  to  register  early,  we  will  give  a 
year's  subscription  to  "  New  York  Education  "  to  everyone  whose 
registration  is  received  prior  to  January  i,  1898,  if  this  offer  is  men- 
tioned when  the  registration  blanic  is  sent  in. 

j^ 4b 
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Callahan 

CURES  SORE  FEET. 

Consult  him  at  once. 

87  North  Pcarl  St..  ALBANY. 

All  operations  without  pain.  Con- 
sultation free.  Open  Saturday  eve- 
ning.   Sunday,  lo  to  xa. 


[^eelep's  (Restaurant, 

56  State  Street,    -     -    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
JOHH  ywwT.'Riw  80N8,  Fntprleton. 


C.    G.    CRAKT   &    CO., 

Whol6«ale  and  Retail  I>eal«n  In 

MEN'S  YOUTHS'  AND  60TS'  CLOTHING, 

MilitAry,  Grand  Army,  Bnnd,  Bicycle  and 
Society  Uniforms  a  Specialty. 

Cor   Maiden  lane  and  Jame8  St.,   Albany,  N.  Y. 


WORLD 
FOR  HOUSEHOLD  FURNISHINGS. 

Second  Door  North  Post  Office,      ALBANY,  N«  Y. 

F.  S.  HOWELL,  Propr. 


-M.  KUNKCL, 


A  t  JEWELEl  s  ^ 

50  North  Pearl  St,  Albany,  N*  Y* 


H.  W.    ANTEMANN, 

^MANUFACTURING  JEWELER^ 

FINE  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 

14  Jama  Stoeet,     -     -     ALBANY,  N.Y. 


If  you  are  looking  for  bargains  in  Furniture,  Carpets,  etc. 
.  .  .  oo  TO  .  .  . 

KRAMRATH'S 
Carpet  and  Furniture  Emporium, 

49  and  51  South  Pearl  St.,    ALBAJT?,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  J.  HICKS.  t^S'a.r.! 


*= 


DBALBR  IN  , 


^BuPF^ifeupe, 


85  AND  87  BEAVER  STREET, 
Telephone  760-4.  ALBANY,N.  Y 


KEELER'S 
Hotel  and  Restaurant, 

^European  Flan,| 

BROADWAY  AND  MAIDEN  LANE, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

S.   E.    MILLER,  Jr., 

^cd'^  ©  PupRi^I^iD^  ©  ©ood^. 

Sole  Agent  for  Haaan  &  Son,  Men's  Shoes. 
Also  The  Regal  Shoe. 

34  AND  36  MAIDEN   LANE.       ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

TeLao6. 

DOUW  H.  FONDA  DRUG  CO^ 

PROPRIETORS  OF 

BRONCHOLINEy  a  sure  cure  for  asthma 

and  CBAYEH'S  Great  AmArioan  Coiigh  l^mp  fm 

COLDS,  COUQH8,  ETC. 

Hm.  70  *  79  Stote  St.  and  13  Horton  St.,  Albany,  H.  T. 

HARRY  SIMMONS, 

Old  Established  and  Largest  Auction  House 

in  the  State. 
96  State  Street  7  and  9  Howard  Street, 

Appraisals  of  personal  effects  and  Merchandise  of  every 
Telephone  1609.       description  a  Specialty. 

ALFRED   8CHIMPF, 

Electric  bell  Hanging  and  locksmithing, 

60   WA8HINQTON   AVENUE, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  T.  JOHNSON, 

r^ashionable  j*  jVLerchant  j*  L  ailor, 

No«  35  Maiden  Lane, 

ALBANY,  N*Y* 

OlMTrr   YOUR    XXOBSE. 

Commercial  Union  Co-Operative  Bank, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Will  loan  you  money  to  buy  or  build  a  home. 
WEEKLY   PAYMENTS. 
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THE  LEADING  BOOKS 

FOR   AMBKIOAN   SCHOOI^S   ARE   PUBIilSHED   B7   THB    AMBBIOAN   BOOK 
COMPANY.     FOLI4OWING   ARB   80MB   OF   THEIR 

Latest  Successes: 

HATUEAL  ELEKEKTABT  OEOORAPHT,  By  Jacqubs  W.  Rkdwat.  F.  R.  O.  S.  S  so.  B&ied  on  new,  AindamenUl  and 
thoroughly  sound  Idean  of  iiutractlon.  Marks  a  new  era  fn  the  teaching  and  study  of  geography.  Bnthusiasttcally  endorsed  by 
progressive  educators.    No  other  elementary  geography  has  been  so  extensively  introdnoed  in  so  short  a  tiiQe.  ^m 

SCHOOL  BEABIVG  BT  GRADES,  By  Jambs  Baldwin.  Ph.  D.,  author  of  Harper's  Readers,  ftc.  Ac.  Nothing  so  satisfying  in  the 
way  of  school  reading  books  has  ever  been  published.    They  establish  an  Ideal  standard.    Sight  books,  one  for  each  year.— First 

{ear,  .25;  Second  year.  .35;  Third  year.  .4.^;  Fourth  year,  .4&:  Fifth  year,  .45:  Sixth  year,  .20:  Seventh  year,  M;  Eighth  year,  .SO. 
'or  the  convenience  of  ungraded  schools  the  first  seven  volumes  wiU  also  be  bound  in  five  volumes. 

ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  BEABINGS.  Fascinating  and  Instructive  in  matter:  profusely  and  artistically  Illustrated ;  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  these  books  form  the  most  attractive  series  of  Supplementary  Readers  ever  issued.  Fifteen  volumes  now  ready— others 
in  preparation.  Z 

PATTEBSOH 'S  AKERICAH  WOBD  BOOK,  .25.  A  sensible,  straightforward,  well  graded,  carefully  arranged  series  ot  spelling 
lessons.    A  marked  Improvement  on  all  other  books  of  its  class. , 

HLinS^S  KEHTAL  ARITHIIETIC,  .35.    Latest  addition  to  this  anthor^s  well-known  successfhl  serles'of  mathematical  Uxt  books . 

XC  ][A8TSB*S  SCHOOL  HI8T0BT  OF  THE  ITHITED  STATES,  si. 00.  A  remarkable  book.  Treatment  entirely  new  in  a 
school  history.  Progress  of  the  people  graphically  exhibited  In  skillful  vivid  comparisons:  masterly  literary  style;  Impartial 
ttatementa;  significant,  helpful  pictures. 

''  I  predict  that  this  book  will  meet  the  heartiest  welcome  fh>m  teachers  that  has  ever  greeted  a  school  history.*'    Ghaklbi  W. 
OOLi,  Supt.  of  Schools.  Albany,  N.  Y. ) 

HATITBAL  COUBSE  IE  KIFBIO,  By  rRCPtuo  H.  Riplbt  and  Thomas  Tappbb.    Simplest  and  b^st.    It  Is  the  coming  sUndard  of 
music  instruction  for  schools.    The  Course  comprises  Primer  and  First  Rearler,  each  .an ;  ^Second.  Third,  and  Fourth  Readers, 
each,  95;  Fifth  Reader.  .50:  Advanced  Reader,  1. 00;  Charts.  Series  A,  B.  C,  D,  B,  Fand  Q,  each  4.00. 

CiirtlM'8  Semi-VertlCAl  Copy  Books- 

6  nambera,  per  dozen 96 

Anderson's  Study  of  Bnclish  Words .40 

Bote's  Gems  of  School  Sons 70 


Shaefl^r's  Bible  fieadltgs  for  Schools 35 

Carpenter's  Oeo(;raphical  Reader— Asia .60 

▼an  Berfen's  Story  of  Japan    i.oo 

McCaskey's  Lincoln  Literary  Collection x.oo 


BOOKS  SENT  PREPAID  ON  RKCBIPT  OF  PRI0E9.    GATAIiOOUES,  CIRCULARS 
AND  BUIiliETIN  OF  NEW  BOOKS  ON  BEQUEST.    CORtifclSPONDBNCE  INTITED. 

AMERICAN    BOOK   COMPANY, 

KBW  TOBx.        cnronrHATi.        cHicAeo.        bostok.        Atlanta.        pobtlaitd,  obegoh. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES, 

EVERETT  O.  FISK  A  CO.,  PROPmETORS. 


Send  to  any  of  the  followingr  addresses  for  Agency  Manual,  FREE. 
4  A^hhurton  Piaee,  Beaton,  Mass. 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.  T. 

1242  Twtlflh  Street,  Washington,  J>.  C. 
378  WabtMh  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU. 

25  King  Street,  W.,  Toronto,  Ckinada, 

414  Century  Building,  MinneapoUe,  Minn. 
622  Temple  Block,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

7 SO  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

525  Stitnson  Block,  Los  Angles,  Col. 


From  DB.  C.  F.  P.  IB  Alf  CBOFT9  Prin.  of  PhiUips  Academy,  Andovsr  Mat^.  Mr.  Flak  li  doing  a  large  basineas  and 
he  takes  pride  in  doing  it  well.  He  has  experience,  Jadgment,  tact,  and  all  the  facilities  for  bringlag  the  right  teacher  to  the  right 
place.    I  have  great  confidence  in  him  and  his  methods. 


Corretpondenoe  with  Xmployen  is  layitad.  Begistration  Fomii  sent  to  Teaohsrt  o&  appUeatioii. 


We  have  filled  Tea  Thoisaod  Five  Hindred  and  riftecii  posltioos  at  salaries  affgrcffatlaff 

^6,80 1  ,S36.00. 
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ZUCHTMANN'S     PUKLiO     S<:H00L     MUSIC     COURSE. 


American  — 
Musi'" 


i*"'    FAC-SiWiLt:   CHARTS   SENT   FRFE 
UPON    APPLICATION 


Sm/  Otticiaily    adopted    f.-.r    ii'^c    by   tlu- 

^^4*  '^  s-^-^  ^'^*^^^y  Soard  cf  Education, 

O  L  w  I   i   I  April  20,   1807. 
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KING-RICHAHDSON    PUBLISHING  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


EDUCATORS! 


T 


he  Travcier's  Insurance  Co. 

OF  MARII  ()RI>,  CONN. 


Is  the  largest  Stock,  Life  and 
Accident  Insurance  Co m pany 
in  the  World. 


All  forms  of  Life,  Endowment  and  Annuity  Policies, 
^Tranting  Paid-up  Insurance,  Term  Insuianco,  and  Cash 
Surrender  Values  at  lowest  rates. 

i>»>st  Forms  of  Acciilt-iU  Poliiit-s. 
W.  HOW.\F\!)  C"OUN,  Manager,   u>7  r...KKiu.i>.  ^i  i>\\v.  n.  y. 
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ALL  NEWS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENTS  FURNISHED  MONTHLY. 


New  York  State./p,u  catiI^nAI  V^qm^nd  Interests, 
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^JS'^;/^ 


'"^•^-s^.. 
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....SPECIAL  APTICLES  FOP  THIS  MONTH.... 

EDUCATION  IN  A  DEMOCRACY,         -    .    -        -        -  PREST  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT 

THE  HOME  AND  THE  SCHOOL. DR.  WALTER  B.  GUNNISON 

GOOD  USAGE, H.  A.  Davidson 

EFFECT  OF  KINDERGARTEN  WORK  ON  THE  EYE,     -  CASEY  A.  WOOD,  M.  D. 


«1.00  A   YEAR 


Published  by  the 

NEW  YORX  EDUCATION  COMPANY 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

TEN   CENTS   A   NUMBER 

Copyright  1897,  by  New  York  Kducation  Co. 
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New  York  Education  Compciny. 

JAMES   M.    RUSO,  C.    E.    FRANKLIN. 

Ire.d.n..  HARLAN   P.   FRENCH,  Vice-P} e^t.  and  iJfnH  Mi:r, 

Stir*\  and  J  fas 

24  STATE  STREET.    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

....CONTENTS.... 

The  Function  of  K<liu'ali<>ii  in  a   DtMiiocrac-y Pkks't  Charles  \V.  Eliot 

The  Holalioii  oi' tlio  Home  and  the  S«hc»ol Dr.  Waltkr  B.  Gunnison 

Good  Usaj^e H.  A.  Davidson 

The  Ktl'eet  of  Kind<'rj;arten  Work  on  the  Kye Caskv  A.  Wood,  M.  D. 

E<litorials 

"School  Men  of  the  Hour," Dr.  William  J.  Milne 

Charles  F.  Wheklock 

"Who  and  What?" E.  M.  S.  M.  S. 

Theory  and   Disenssion 

1  he  Study  of  lMcli(Mi H.  A.   Davidson 

Wlure  are  The  lUns? W.  B.    Richards 

What  are  Teiuht-rs  to  Do? R.   B.  D.  SiMONSON 

Seliool  Helps 

Author's  Da\s John  E.  Sherwood 

X    New   MuUijjlic'itiun  Table "  Ltarning  by  Doing  *' 

About  Ci'Uiji'^^ition^ "  *'         ** 

Laboratory   Mt  lh<)d  of  Teaching Exchange 

Hints    tor   Mornini^  Talk R.   N.    YawCtKR 

N.jt  (;enerallv  Known   Jot  rnal  of  Geography 

F(Mnid  H4^st  in  Print Exchanges 

Hnral    S<'hools  —  A  Suiiirt-stiye  Course  of  Study W.  S.  Jackman 

S<-hoi>l    Hoards  --The  Doctor  and  the  Sch.",l Piftttic  atid  Hygienic  Gazette 

C'hihl'Srncl> 

Ch.ild  Study  in  vSecond  iry  iSehonls K.  W.   ATKINSON 

Kin<leruart<'n 

At  Chri-«tmas  Tide EllEN  Jones 

Current  News 

All  The  W  orld  Over E.   E.   1'ackkr 

Notes  and   C  Uierir^ P.  H.   Mcyi'ADE 

School  Neu^. 

State  DepartnM-nJ    Nt^us  and  Fxainiiiat  ion.s 

iiook   I?<*\  ieus,  VAv, 

S50.00  illi^!i£^@ 

Prize     p^'^i^fpef    ^EW  YORK  EDUCATION 

ft  II  ^-^  V^  V^  V/  I    I    V^r  vj    V  WILL   PAY  THIS  SUM    IN   PRIZES   FOR 

^uB»'^fcjBr^»hjr^i^fc^'^ifcj»'^^uw^fc-«r*fei4»^fci^'^»  contributions,  as  follows: 

SHORT 

I'ri/es  of  <:'5,  5i5.  •"•''  5'^>,  re^^m  tuelN,  will  be  given  for  the  first,  second  and  third  best 
writte-n  liy  a  perso'i  aeiualiy  enij>l«»\ed  in  leaehm,^.  STORIES 

r^(^Vr)l'r|(^\^        first — i:  w\\  ^tor\  must  romam  not  more  than  ^.(kx)  words. 
.VA'^^l^.L™^/^'^^^^     Si-C(»Ni)-M^s    nnihl  be  smt  to  ttie  New  York  Educition  Co.,  24  State  St., 
:;.:;'^">i:CAi:;i;;i;;:;C'C'wVJ^j;i/^^  Alb.xny,   N    v.,  nur't^ed   "  IV/r  Cunlest,''  on  or  bt.  tore  l*eb.  15th,   iStyS. 

Third-  l-.udi  .story  n-ust  be  si-^ned  vith  thv    full  n.n^e  of  tlu-     Vp„,  VnrI/   FrlnrafS/vn   €^ tx 
writer,  who  must  bi  a  -  r.^cnbor  foi  oiu- _\f  ir  l(»  tids  ni  ii.''./inc-.  i>Wn     I  UllV   LUUCdUUIl   v«0« 
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EsUbllshed  40  Tears. 


2^r 


And  School  of 
Shorthand,  Type- 
writing and 
«*.Telcgraphy. 

A  reoogniied  STANDARD  inititiitioii  for  praotioal  inftmotioii  in  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  and  Telegraphy.    Sepa- 
rate deaka  for  660  atndenta.    Twenty  inperior  teaohera.  Viaits  from  teaohera  in  the  Pnblio  Sdhoola  lolicited. 
logneFree.    Addreaa  CABNELL  *  HOIT,  S3  North  Pearl  Street. 


Cata- 


This  is  a  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE  in  a  Commercial 
City,  that  offers  advantages  which  cannot  be  secured  at  any 
other  institution  in  the  State.  A  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 
is  allowed  to  teachers  from  the  Public  Schools  who  join  our 
teacher's  class  during  the  summer. 
10*  Catalogues  upon  application. 

SHIELDS   A   TUTTLE, 
73  Fourth  Street.,  TROY,  N.  F. 


[FRANKLIN  H.  JANES, 


TILIPHOMI,    14M'. 


ARCHITECT. 


LONG  OMTANCe  TELEfMONI, 


ALBANY,    N.  Y. 


j^iterar]j  (Siroles  and  Schools. 

Send  for  announcement  of  *' COURSES  FOR  THB 
STUDY  OF  FICTION:"  Guidance  in  the  systematic, 
critical  study  of  fiction,  "  Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Fiction," 
*•  Literary  Study  for  Busy  People,"  "  Hliot*s  Place  Among 
the  Novelists,"  etc.,  etc. 

MRS.    H.    A.    DAVIDSON. 

1   8PRAOUE  PLACE,  ALBANY,  N  Y. 

MABSHAU. 

Jire  Rcjenfificaliy  and  pradUcaUy  con- 
structed^  and  are  without  a  peer  in  tone, 
iieMgn  and  durability. 

They  will  last  a  life  time. 

Sold  for  casU  and  on  time,  at  reasonable 
fnriceSf  direct  from  factory. 

FACTORY  AND  WAREROOM 

9 1  I  to  923  Broadway,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

A.  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue 
mailed  free  on  application. 

The  only  pianos  that  carry  with  ifiem 
a,th  unlifnited  time  guaranty. 


Teachers'  Co-OperatiYe  Association 


494  Ashland  Avenue, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


loi  The  Auditorium  Building, 
-    -    Chicago.    -    - 


Establishsd  in  1884.  Positions  fillsd.  4.S0O. 

Seeks  teachers  who  are  ambitious  for  advancement 
rather  than  those  without  positions. 

Address  ORVILLE  BREWER  &  CO.,  494  Ashland  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

TEACHERS  WANTEOl 

Union  Teachers' Agencies  of  America 

ReT.  L»  D.  BASS,  D.  D.,  Manager. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Toronto,  Canada,  How  Orloana,  La.;  How 

York,  H.T.;  Washington,  D.  C;  Ban  Franoisoo,  Cal.; 

Chioago,  HI.;  8t.  Lonis,  Mo.  and  Donver,  Col. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled  during  the  school 

term,  caused  by  resignations,  death,  &c.    We  had  over 

7,000  vacancies  du  rmg  last  season .    One  fee  registers 

in  ten  offices.  Address  all  applications  to  PHtsburg,  Pa. 

TWO  GOOD  STEEL  PEWS. 

ESTERBROOK'S 


No.  444,  School  -<^;^— T^ 

No,  556,  Vertical  -^l2^g||^g|^^ 

Trj  them  in  your  School  and  order  through  your 
local  Stationer. 

THE  E8TERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO., 

Works,  Camden,  N.  J.  26  John  Street,  New  York. 

Only  25  Cents ! 

For  12  finely  finished  Miniature  Photos.  Send  your  Cabi- 
net or  Card.  Picture  and  get  one  dozen  Miniature  Gems 
of  Art  for  iJ5c.  No  change  made  in  the  picture  you  sen  d 
Your  Photo  returned  with  miniatures,  postage  prep  aid 
in  oneweek  from  time  of  receiving.  Send  for  sample  free 
W.  T.  TEMP1.E  ft  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  495  TrentoD,  N.  J. 
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QUOTED  OUT  OF  THOUSANDS: 


QUOTED  OUT  OF  THOUSANDS: 


A  SPLENDID  PRBSBNT  AKB 


WORLD 
RENOWNED 


RICHTER'S 
"ANCHOR  BLOCKS 


Ju\Y  22  a>  1897  \    Of  STONE,  in  three  natural  colors. 


Ncu  York^ 

Havvng  perused  the  numerous 
I  splendid  tes\»momalsriWMAuTHOWT\tS 
I  OHtouCATIOUMMKTTERS^AHOfromPtOPlt  ^ 

\  ofH\oh  SoaAiSTMiomGji  add  my  personal 
^  endorsement  and  rccommendaVion  tY^fc\ 
mi  in  the  same  h\  Jh  terms  about  the 
\  great  educa\iona\  value  d1  your  world 
\renouined"AHCHOR  BUQCKS^asthCYdo. ' 
f  truly  \ 

.A.  iy^  \25,  5D,  $1,  $2,  $4,  $6^ 
"     \       and  upwards. 


^ GRAY  GABLES. 
BUZZARDS  BAY, 
MASS. 
June  BBtb  tB97. 


PRICES    PER    BOX: 


^ours  ^ 


New  York  Oty, 
Gentlemen:-^ 

lam  entirely  satisfied  that 
your'ANChOR  BLOCKS'areUSim 

'  muuncTs  m  weHftm  omoPMrn 

OfWEYOm.    They  furnish  for  the 
/  children  daily  and  increasing  interest 
I  and  amusement. 


Beautiful  circulars,  with  portraits  and  facsimile  letters  of  prominent  personages,  upon  application  to 

F.  Ad.  RICHTER  h  CO.,  215  Pearl  street,  NEW  YORK. 


^ew  Books.. 

..New  methods 

Geographical  Series. 
First  Book.  Primary. 

Around  the  "World 

By  S.  W.  Carroll  and  C.  F. 
Carroll,  Supt.  Schools, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

A  New  Graded  Sociologi- 
cal Reader  on  Eskimos, 
Indians,  Chinese  and 
Japanese. 

ILwE  AEB  WIDE  AWAKB.  A  Book  Loig  Nccdcd* 

Most  attractive  up-to-date  Readers. 
Fofd^s  Nature's  Byways^  Natural  Science,  Primary, 
Thompson's  First  Reader,  Fairy  Tale  and  Fable* 
Deane'B  Phonetic  Seader.    Rapid  method. 
Barton's  Historical  Beader.    (Indians  of  New  England.) 
Bntton'B  HistO^oal  Beader.    Earliest  Days  in  America. 

EPOCH  BOOKS  called  the  Best. 
MORSE  SPELLER,  Dutlon,   Modern  Method. 
SMITH'S  EASY   EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICS. 
ATWOOD'S  STANDARD  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA. 
SMITH-WILLARD   PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 
COPY  BOOKS,  INTERMEDIAL:SYSTBM. 

NEW  CENTURY  DEVELOPMENT  MAPS. 

.  .  Send  for   Testimonials  ,  . 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS, 
96  PIPTH  AVENUE,  HEW  TOBK. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU 

FOB 

Saps,  GawriB  and  Heads. 

The  Best  Academic  Uniform. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Bulletin  i3. 

COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


THE  POINT  OF  A  PENCIL 

Whether  shapely  or  ugly  matters  little,  so  long  as 
it  does  not  break  or  crumble,  and  so  long  as  the 
quality  is  smooth  and  yielding. 

DIXON'S 

American  Graplnite 

PENCILS 

are  celebrated  for  smooth,  tough,  and  yielding 
leads.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  profit  to  use  them.  If 
not  familiar  with  them,  send  16  cents  for  samples 
worth  double  the  money. 

Mention  New  York  Educatioic. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Yon  work  1  home  or  !»▼•!,  ihowtas,  •ppoinUac  •«•■". 
^^  and  takiuc  orden.  Patented  "  Quaker  •  Bath  Cab- 
^^  Inet.  97.000  »oW.  Demand  uniiniftcd.  Home  ne- 
;?rl  oesslty.  TnrkUk.  Hot  KXr,  Yspor,  Salphar 
L  I  or  MedlciKed  Baths  at  Homr.  8  elg    P«n 

Strenstli.     Pr«venu   dl<«aw>,  obeeiij.     <p«r«s 

Malaria.  Boxema.  GaUrrh.  Female  lUe,  Blood,  Skin. 
I  Ner^e.  Kidney  tronblea.  BM«tll«»CMi»le^.M. 
-^SSSS*-' OuarMit«ed  h*«i  made.  Price.  $5.  Wt-Sllw.  U  rt  M 
«ida7.B<»ok  FrM.  K.  WORLD  MF«.  00.,OlBelaMitl.a. 
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GINN  &  COMPANY'S 


Poems  of  William  Wordsworth. 

Jnst  Ready. 
Chosen  and  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Edward  Dowdkn,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
Clark  Lecturer  in  English  Literature,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  i2mo.  Cloth.  522  pages. 
Athenaeum  Press  Series. 

Science  of  Discourse. 

By  Arnoi^d  Tompkins.  Professor  of  Pedagogy 
in  the  University  of  Illinois.  i2nio.  Cloth. 
353  pages.     For  introduction,  |i.oo. 

Physical  Experiments* 

A  Manual  and  Note  Book  by  Ai^frbd  P.  Gagb, 
author  of  •*  Principles  of  Physics,*'  etc.  i2mo. 
Boards.    97  pages.    For  introduction,  35  cents. 

Flowers  and  their  Friends. 

By  Margarbt  W.  Morley,  author  of  **  Seed- 
Babies,"  **A  Few  Familiar  Flowers,'*  etc. 
Boards.  255  pages.  For  introduction,  50  cents. 

Exercises  in  Greek  G>mposition. 

By  Ed  WIN  H.  Higley,  Master  at  Groton  School. 
i2mo.  Cloth.  170  pages.    For  introduction,  |i. 

Method  in  History. 

By  Wii^WAM  H.  Macs,  Professor  of  History 
in  Syracuse  University.  Cloth.  306  pages. 
For  introduction,  ji.oo. 

German  Orthography  and  Phonology. 

A  Treatise  with  a  Word-List.  Part  I.  By 
GSORGB  Hbmpl,  Professor  of  English  Phil- 
ology and  General  Linguistics  in  the  University 
of  Michigan.  i2mo.  Cloth.  264  pages.  For 
introduction,  |2.oo. 


School  Edition  of  Homer's  Odysse^» 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  Commentary  and 
Vocabulary,  by  B.  Pbrrin  and  T.  D.  Sbymour, 
Professors  of  Greek  in  Yale  University. 

Eight  Booka,  with  Vocabulary.  Square  lamo.  Half 
morocco.    351  pages.    For  introduction,  $1.50. 
Four  Books,  with  Vocabulary.    Square  i2mo.    Half 
morocco.    248  pages.    For  introduction,  |i.a5. 


A  Practical  Physiology* 

f  A  Text-Book  for  High  School,  Academy 
and  Normal  School  CUBses. 

By  Albert  F.  Blaisdei.i„  M.  D.,  author  of 
**BlaisdelPs  Series  of  Physiologies."  Cloth. 
Fully  illustrated.  448  pages.  For  introduc- 
tion, |l.20. 

Elements  of  Qiemistry. 

By  R.  P.  WiLWAMS,  in  charge  of  the  enemical 
Department  of  the  English  High  School,  Bos- 
ton. Cloth.  412  pages.  For  introduction,  |i.  10. 

The  Student's  American  History. 

A  Text-Book  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 

By  D.  H.  Montgomery,  author  of  *'The 
Lea  di  ng  Facts  of  History  Series. '  *  Illustrated . 
Cloth.  523 +  lv  pages.     For  introduction,  $1.40. 


Higher  Arithmetic.^ 


By  W.  W.  Beman,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  D.  E.  Smith, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Michigan  State 
Normal  College.  Cloth.  193  pages.  For 
introduction,  80  cents. 


Descriptive  Circulars  of  all  our  Books  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address. 
Correspondence  cordially  invited, 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS, 


I 


BOSTON. 


NEW  YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


ATLANTA. 


DALLAS. 
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THE  BEST  BOOKS 

For  American  Sehools  are  ^Published  by  the  American 
Book  Company.    Following  are  some  of  their 

LATEST  SUCCESSES 

Natural  Elementary  Geography 

By  jAoqne4  W.  Re<lway.  F.  R.  Q.  S.,  60  cenU.  Baaed  on  new.  f^indamental  an4  thoroiiKhly  itonni  ideis  ofTfnstructlon.  Marks  a 
new  era  In  the  teaching  and  study  of  geoKnphy.  Enthusiastically  indorsed  by  progressive  educators.  No  other  elementary 
geography  has  been  so  extensively  introduced  in  so  short  a  time. 

School  Reading  by  Grades 

By  James  Baldwin.  Ph.  D.,  editor  of  Harper's  Reaiers:  author  of  "Old  Qreek  Stories;"  "Old  Stories  of  the  East:"  "The  Book 
Lover. "  Constructed  on  a  new  plan,  these  readers  establish  an  Ideal  standard.  Whether  viewed  from  the  literary,  the  pedaaoglc 
or  the  artistic  standpoint,  ihey  are  equally  superior  and  satlsfyinsr.  Eight  books,  one  for  each  year :  First  Year.  25  cents :  Second 
Year.  SficenU:  ThiW  Year. 45  cents;  Fourth  Year, 4ft cenU ;  Fifth  Year, 4ft  cenU;  Sixth  Year,»AO cenU ;  Spventh  Year, ftO cents  ; 
Eighth  Year.  SO  cents.  For  the  convenience  of  ungraded  schools,  the  first  seven  books  will  also  be  bound  in  five  volumes,  as 
follows:  First  Year.  2ft  cents;  Second  Year,  3ft  cents;  Third  Year,  4ft  cents:  Ciombinad  Fourth  and  Fifth  Years,  70  cents  : 
Combined  Sixth  and  Seventh  Years.  80  cents. 

Eclectic  School  Readings 

Fascinating  and  Instructive  In  matter;  profusely  and  artisticallv  illustrated  ;  handsomely  bonnd  in  cloth,  these  "books  form  the 
most  attractive  series  ot  supplementary  readers  ever  Issued.    Fifteen  volumes  now  ready  —  others  in  preparation.  *, 

Patterson's  American  Word  Book •25 

A  sensible,  straightforward,  well  graded,  carefully  arranged  series  of  spelling  lessons.  A  marked  improvement  on  all  other  books 
of  Its  class. 

Milne's  Mental  Arithmetic 35 

Latest  addition  to  this  author's  well  known  successful  series  of  mathematical  text  books.  "I  would  be  glad  to  have  every  boy 
who  comes  to  us,  to  have,  before  coming,  a  thorough  drtll  In  Milne's  Mental  Arithmetic.**— J.  I.  Estill,  Hotchkiss  School. 
LakeviUe,  Conn. 

McMaster's  School  History  of  the  United  States $1^ 

A  remarkable  book.  Treatment  entirely  new  in  a  school  history.  Progress  of  the  people  graphicaaly  exhibited  In  skillful,  vivid 
comparisons:  masterly  literary  style;  impartial  statements;  significant,  helpftil  pictures.  **McMaster*s  School  History  ot  the 
United  Stages  Is  not  only  an  admirable  literary  performance:  it  Is  also  a  workable  text-book,  whose  use  will  result  both  in 
sustaining  interest  and  in  clear  comprehension  of  the  sequence  and  relative  importance  of  the  shifting  scenes  of  our  history. 
I  predict  that  U  wUl  nuH  the  heartier  welcome /rom  tmichers  that  ha$  ever  greeted  a  $chool  Aiitory.'*— Charles  W.  Colr.  8up*t 
of  Schools.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Natural  Course  in  Music 

By  Frederick  H.  Ripley  and  Thomss  Tapper.  Simplest  and  best.  The  coming  standard  of  music  instruction  in  American 
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V\7  HAT  the  function  of  education  shall 
^^       be  in  a  democracy  will  depend  on 
what    is   meant  by  democratic    education. 
Too  many  of  us  think  of  education  for  the 
people  as  if  it  meant  only  learning  to  read, 
write  and  cipher.     Now,  reading,  writing 
and  simple  ciphering 
are  merely  the  tools 
by  the  diligent  use  of 
which  a  rational  edu- 
cation   is    to   be    ob- 
tained through  years 
of  well-directed  labor. 
They  are  not  ends  in 
themselves, but  means 
to   the   great   end   of 
enjoying    a    rational 
existence.     The  goal 
in       all       education, 
democratic  -  or  other, 
is  always  receding  be- 
fore    the     advancing 
contestant;  neverthe- 
less, the  goal  of  the 
moment  in  education 
is  always  the  acquisi- 
tion    of     knowledge, 

the  training  of  some  permanent  capacity  for 
productiveness  or  enjoyment,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  character.  Democratic  edu- 
cation being  a  very  new  thing  in  the  world, 
its  attainable  objects  are  not  yet  fully  per- 
ceived. Moreover,  the  fundamental  object 
of  democratic  education  —  to  lift  the  whole     etry,  the  science  of  form,  should  find  a  place 


population  to  a  higher  plane  of  intelligence, 
conduct  and  happiness  —  has  not  yet  been 
perfectly  apprehended  even  in  the  United 
States.  Too  many  of  our  own  people  think 
of  popular  education  as  if  it  were  only  a 
protection  against  dangerous  superstitions 
or  a  measure  of  po- 
lice, or  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  national 
productiveness  in  the 
arts  and  trades. 

"  The  democratic 
school  should  begin 
early  —  in  the  very 
first  gfades  —  the 
study  of  nature;  and 
all  its  teachers  should 
therefore  be  capable 
of  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  physical 
geography,  meteorol- 
ogy»  botany  and  zo- 
ology* the  whole 
forming  in  the  child's 
mind  one  harmonious 
sketch  of  its  complex 
environment.  Some- 
what later  in  the  child's  progress  toward 
maturity  the  great  sciences  of  chemistry 
and  physics  will  find  place  in  its  course  of 
systematic  training.  From  the  seventh  or 
eighth  year,  according  to  the  quality  and 
capacity  of  the  child,  plane  and  solid  geom- 
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among  the  school  studies,  and  some  share 
of  the  child's  attention  that  great  subject 
should  claim  for  six  or  seven  successive 
years. 

"  There  is  another  part  of  every  child's 
environment  with  which  he  should  early 
begin  to  make  acquaintance,  namely,  the 
human  part.  The  story  of  the  human  race 
should  be  gradually  conveyed  to  the  child's 
mind  from  the  time  he  begins  to  read  with 
pleasure.  This  story  should  be  conveyed 
quite  as  much  through  biography  as 
through  history;  and  with  descriptions  of 
facts  and  real  events  should  be  entwined 
charming  and  uplifting  products  of  the  im- 
agination. 

"  Into  the  education  of  the  great  majority 
of  children  there  enters  as  an  important 
part  their  contribution  to  the  daily  labor  of 
the  household  and  the  farm,  or  at  least  of 
the  household.  It  is  one  of  the  serious  con- 
sequences of  the  rapid  concentration  of 
population  into  cities  and  large  towns,  ajnd 
of  the  minute  division  of  labor  which  char- 
acterizes modern  industries,  that  this  whole- 
some part  of  education  is  less  easily  secured 
than  it  used  to  be  when  the  greater  part  of 
the  population  was  engaged  in  agriculture. 
Hence  the  great  importance  in  any  urban 
population  of  facilities  for  training  children 
to  accurate  hand  work  and  for  teaching 
them  patience,  forethought  and  good  judg- 
ment in  productive  labor. 

"  Lastly,  the  school  should  teach  every 
child  by  precept,  by  example  and  by  every 
illustration  which  its  reading  can  supply, 
that  the  supreme  attainment  for  any  indi- 
vidual is  vigor  and  loveliness  of  character. 
Industry,  persistence,  veracity  in  word  and 
act,  gentleness  and  disinterestedness  should 
be  made  to  thrive  and  blossom  during 
school  life  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  who 
bring  these  virtues  from  their  homes  well 
started,  and  should  be  planted  and  tended 
in  the  less  fortunate  children. 

"  The  education  thus  described  is  what  I 
think  should  be  meant  by  democratic  edu- 
cation. It  exists  to-day  only  among  the 
most  intelligent  people  or  in  places  singu- 
larly fortunate  in  regard  to  the  organization 
of  their  schools;  but  though  it  be  the  some- 
what distant  ideal  of  democratic  education, 
it  is  by  no  means  an  unattainable  ideal. 

"  From  the  total  training  thus  described 
there  should  result  in  the  child  a  taste  for 
interesting  and  improving  reading,  which 
should  direct  and  inspire  its  subsequent  in- 


tellectual life.  That  schooling  which  results 
in  this  taste  for  good  reading,  however  un- 
systematic or  eccentric  the  schooling  may 
have  been,  has  achieved  a  main  end  of  ele- 
mentary education;  and  that  schooling 
which  does  not  result  in  implanting  this 
permanent  taste  has  failed.  The  uplifting 
of  the  democratic  masses  depends  on  this 
implanting  at  school  of  the  taSte  for  good 
reading. 

"  Another  important  function  of  the  pub- 
lic school  in  a  democracy  is  the  discovery 
and  development  of  the  gift  or  capacity  of 
each  individual  child.  This  discovery 
should  be  made  at  the  earliest  practicable 
age,  and,  once  made,  should  always  mfiu- 
ence,  and  sometimes  determine,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  individual.  It  is  for  the  interest 
of  society  to  make  the  most  of  every  useful 
gift  or  faculty  which  any  individual  mem- 
ber may  fortunately  possess,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  main  advantages  of  fluent  and  mobile 
democratic  society  that  it  is  more  likely 
than  any  other  society  to  secure  the  fru- 
ition of  individual  capacities.  The  percep- 
tion or  discovery  of  the  individual  gift  or 
capacity  would  often  be  effected  in  the  ele- 
mentary school,  but  more  generally  in  the 
secondary,  and  the  making  of  these  discov- 
eries should  be  held  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  teacher's  work.  The 
vague  desire  for  equality  in  a  democracy 
has  worked  great  mischief  in  democratic 
schools.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  equality 
of  gifts,  or  powers,  or  faculties  among  either 
children  or  adults.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  the  utmost  diversity,  and  education  and 
all  the  experience  of  life  increase  these  di- 
versities, because  school,  and  the  earning  of 
a  livelihood  and  the  reaction  of  the  individ- 
ual upon  his  surroundings  all  tend  strongly 
to  magnify  innate  diversities.  The  pre- 
tended democratic  school  with  its  inflexible 
programme  is  fighting  not  only  against 
nature,  but  against  the  interests  of  demo- 
cratic society. 

"  As  an  outcome  of  successful  democratic 
education,  certain  habits  of  thought  should 
be  well  established  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
children  before  any  of  them  are  obliged  to 
leave  school  in  order  to  help  in  the  support 
of  the  family.  In  some  small  field  each 
child  should  acquire  a  capacity  for  exact 
observation,  and  as  a  natural  result  of  this 
acquirement  it  should  come  to  admire  and 
respect  exact  observation  in  all  fields. 
Again,  in  some  small  field  it  should  acquire 
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the  capacity  for  exact  description,  and  a  re- 
spect for  exact  description  in  all  fields.  And 
lastly,  it  should  attain  within  the  limited 
range  of  its  experience  and  observation  the 
power  to  draw  a  justly  limited  inference 
from  observed  facts.  Democratic  institu- 
tions will  not  be  safe  until  a  great  majority 
of  the  population  can  be  trusted  not  only  to 
observe  accurately,  and  state  precisely  the 
results  of  observation,  but  also  to  draw  just 
inference  from  these  results.  The  masses  of 
the  people  will  always  be  liable  to  danger- 
ous delusions,  so  long  as  their  schools  fail 
to  teach  the  difference  between  a  true  cause 
and  an  event  preceding  or  accompanying  a 
supposed  effect. 

"  Any  one  who  has  attained  to  the  capac- 
ity for  exact  observation  and  exact  de- 
scription, and  knows  what  it  is  to  draw  a 
correct  inference  from  well-determined 
premises,  will  naturally  acquire  a  respect 
for  these  powers  when  exhibited  by  others 
in  fields  unknown  to  him.  Moreover,  any 
one  who  has  learned  how  hard  it  is  to  deter- 
mine a  fact,  to  state  it  accurately,  and  to 
draw  from  it  the  justly  limited  inference, 
will  be  sure  that  he  himself  cannot  do  these 
things  except  in  a  very  limited  field.  Hav- 
ing as  the  result  of  his  education  some 
vision  of  the  great  range  of  knowledge  and 
capacity  needed  in  the  busmess  of  the 
world,  he  will  respect  the  trained  capacities 
Mhich  he  sees  developed  in  great  diversity 
ill  other  people;  in  short,  he  will  come  to 
respect  and  confide  in  the  expert  in  every 
field  of  human  activity. 

"  Confidence  in  experts  and  willingness 
to  employ  them  and  abide  by  their  de- 
cisions, are  among  the  best  signs  of  intelli- 
gence in  an  educated  individual  or  an 
educated  community,  and  in  any  democ- 
racy which  is  to  thrive  this  respect  and  con- 
fidence must  be  felt  strongly  by  the 
majority  of  the  population.  The  democ- 
racy must  learn,  in  governmental  affairs, 
whether  municipal,  state  or  national,  to  em- 
ploy experts  and  abide  by  their  decisions. 
Such  complicated  subjects  as  taxation, 
finance  and  public  works  cannot  be  wisely 
managed  by  popular  assemblies  or  their 
committees,  or  by  executive  officers  who 
have  no  special  acquaintance  with  these 
most  difficult  subjects.  It  should  be  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  democratic  education 
so  to  train  the  minds  of  the  children  that 
when  they  become  adult  they  shall  have 
within  their  own  experience  the  grounds  of 


respect  for  and  confidence  in  the  attain- 
ments of  experts  in  every  branch  of  gov- 
ernmental, industrial  and  social  activity. 
The  next  function  of  education  in  a  democ- 
racy should  be  the  firm  planting  in  every 
child's  mind  of  certain  great  truths  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  democratic  so- 
cial theory.  The  first  of  these  truths  is  the 
intimate  dependence  of  each  human  indi- 
vidual on  a  multitude  of  other  individuals, 
not  in  infancy  alone,  but  at  every  moment 
of  life,  a  dependence  which  increases  with 
civilization  and  with  the  development  of 
urban  life. 

"  Democratic  education  should  also  in- 
culcate in  every  child  the  essential  unity  of 
a  democratic  community  in  spite  of  the 
endless  diversities  of  function,  capacity  and 
achievement  among  the  individuals  who 
compose  the  community.  This  is  a  doc- 
trine kindred  with  that  just  mentioned,  but 
not  identical.  It  is  a  doctrine  essential  to 
diffused  democratic  contentment  and  self- 
respect,  but  materially  different  from  the 
ordinary  conception  of  equality  of  con- 
ditions as  a  result  of  democracy ;  for  unity  is 
attainable,  while  equality  of  conditions  is 
unnatural  and  unattainable.  The  children 
of  a  democratic  society  should  therefore  be 
taught  at  school  with  the  utmost  explicit- 
ness,  and  with  vivid  illustration,  that  in- 
equalities of  condition  are  a  necessary 
result  of  freedom;  but  that  through  all  in- 
equalities should  flo^  the  constant  sense  of 
essential  unity  in  aim  and  spirit.  This 
unity  in  freedom  is  the  social  goal  of  de- 
mocracy. 

"  Another  ethical  principle  which  a  de- 
mocracy should  teach  to  all  its  children  is 
the  familiar  Christian  doctrine  that  service 
rendered  to  others  is  the  surest  source  of 
one's  own  satisfaction  and  happiness.  This 
doctrine  is  a  tap  root  of  private  happiness 
among  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men; 
but  in  a  democracy  it  is  important  to  public 
happiness  and  well-being.  The  children 
should  learn  that  the  desire  to  be  of  great 
public  service  is  the  highest  of  all  am- 
bitions ;  and  they  should  be  shown  in  biog- 
raphy and  in  history  how  the  men  and 
women  who,  as  martyrs,  teachers,  invent- 
ors, legislators  and  rulers,  have  rendered 
great  service,  have, thereby  won  enduring 
gratitude  and  honor. 

"  Since  it  is  a  fundamental  object  of  a 
democracy  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  the  masses  of  the  population, 
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the  democratic  school  should  explicitly 
teach  children  to  see  and  utilize  the  means 
of  happiness  which  lie  about  them  in  the 
beauties  and  splendors  of  nature.  The 
school  should  be  a  vehicle  of  daily  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  teacher  should  be  to  the 
child  a  minister  of  enjoyment. 

"  Finally,  the  democratic  school  must 
teach  its  children  what  the  democratic  n/0- 
bility  is.  The  well-trained  child  will  read 
in  history  and  poetry  about  patricians, 
nobles,'  aristocrats,  princes,  kings  and  em- 
perors, some  of  them  truly  noble,  but  many 
vile;  and  he  will  also  read  with  sympathetic 
admiration    of   the    loyalty    and    devotion 


which  through  all  the  centuries  have  been 
felt  by  men  and  women  of  humbler  con- 
dition toward  those  of  higher.  He  will  see 
what  immense  virtues  these  personal  loyal- 
ties have  developed,  even  when  the  objects 
of  loyalty  have  been  unworthy,  and  he  will 
ask  himself  what  are  to  be  the  correspond- 
ing virtues  in  a  democracy?  The  answer  is, 
Fidelity  to  all  forms  of  duty  which  demand 
courage,  self-denial  and  zeal,  and  loyal  de- 
votion to  the  democratic  ideals  of  freedom, 
serviceableness,  unity,  toleration,  public 
justice  and  public  joyfulness." 

Pres.  Eliot's  full  address  of  which  the  above  is  an  abstract 
appeared  in  full  in  The  Outlook  of  Nov.  6th. 


RELATION  OF  THE  HOME  AND  SCHOOL. 

DR.    WALTER    B.    GUNNISON,    PRINCIPAL  OF  ERASMUS   HALL   HIGH    SCHOOL,    BROOKLYN,    N.  Y. 


nrO  one  who  has  watched  the  trend  of 
*  events  in  school  administration  for  the 
past  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  changes  are 
very  marked,  especially  in  great  centers  of 
population.  Some  of  the  most  marked  of 
these  changes  are  those  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  relations  of  the  home  and  the 
school. 

There  have  been  governments  in  which 
the  accepted  policy  was  to  place  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  State.  The  enlightened  civilization  of 
to-day,  however,  has  'rejected  the  whole 
proposition  as  a  preposterous  one,  and  has 
made  the  State  a  servant  of  the  individual 
and  the  family  the  unit  of  organization.  To 
have  the  State  assume,  as  of  right,  the  con- 
trol and  education  of  the  young,  except  so 
far  as  it  is  conceded  that  it  can  do  this  work 
better  and  more  economically  than  the 
home  and  the  individual  can  do  for  them- 
selves, is  subversive  of  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  self-government. 

In  many  respects  the  country  district 
school  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  ago  real- 
ized more  perfectly  the  ideals  of  education 
than  any  plan  which  has  since  resulted. 
The  schools  were  small  —  an  absolute  es- 
sential for  the  most  effective  work.  They 
were  mixed,  thus  furnishing  the  natural 
and   normal   conditions   of  all   social   life. 


They  were  removed  from  all  distractions. 
The  teacher  worked  with  the  individual 
pupils.  Such  things  as  grades  were  un- 
known. There  was  no  course  of  study. 
Each  pupil  was  made  to  perform  just  what 
he  was  able  naturally  to  perform.  The 
teacher  lived  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils, 
and  many  a  brilliant  leader  in  our  cosmo- 
politan life  to-day  will  trace  his  first  incen- 
tive to  enlarged  effort  to  the  advice  which 
came  to  him  years  ago  from  some  am- 
bitious collegian  who  was  **  keeping 
school  "  to  raise  the  wherewithal  to  pay  for 
his  next  term  in  college.  Above  all,  the 
teacher  knew  his  pupils  and  the  parents  of 
his  pupils,  and  thus  was  able  to  shape  his 
instruction  and  to  modify  his  discipline  so 
as  to  accomplish  the  most  desirable  results. 
The  above  conditions  of  the  earlier 
schools  are  fundamentally  necessary  in 
order  to  attain  the  highest  results  in  educa- 
tion, and  just  as  we  have  departed  from 
them,  whether  deliberately  or  from  neces- 
sity, just  so  far  have  we  removed  ourselves 
from  the  ability  to  attain  the  ideal.  To- 
day the  teacher  rarely  meets  his  pupils  out- 
side the  class-room,  and  never  sees  the 
parent,  except  to  answer  to  some  supposed 
infraction  of  the  rules  or  to  defend  himself 
from  some  supposed  injustice.  With  all 
these  changes,  all  for  the  worse,  have  doubt- 
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less  come  many  compensating  advantages, 
finer  buildings,  better  equipment,  more 
skilful  teachers,  expert  supervision,  more 
adequate  salaries  and  an  undisturbed 
tenure.  How  far  these  have  gone  toward 
making  up  the  evident  loss  caused  by  the 
changes  must  remain  wholly  a  matter  of 
opinion.  But  may  not  something  be  done 
to  restore  in  part,  at  least,  the  advantages 
we  have  thus  lost?  Are  our  very  large 
schools  and  our  abnormally  sized  classes  a 
necessity? 

The  answer  will  readily  come,  that  this 
whole  matter  rests  with  the  taxpayers.  This 
is  true,  but  cannot  something  be  done  to 
show  to  the  dispensers  of  the  public  funds 
that  a  very  great  injustice  is  being  done  to 
the   young   people    of   our    cities    by    too 
greatly  reducing  the  tax  rate,  and  that  by 
so  doing  we  are  failing  to  accomplish  prop- 
erly what  so  many  millions  are  being  ex- 
pended yearly  to  bring  about.     Right  here 
is  the  most  need  of  reform.    It  is  useless  to 
say  that  the  lack  of  efficiency  in  our  school 
is   due  to  incompetent  teachers  —  to  our 
poor  courses  of  study  —  to  the  character  of 
our    supervision  —  all    these    things    are 
merely  incidental.     It  is  the  crowding  of 
our  children  into  classes  of  abnormal  size 
that  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency.     Let   the    classes  be  restricted  to 
twenty-five,  or,  at  most,  thirty  pupils,  and 
the  other  troubles  will  quickly  disappear. 
We,  as  professional  educators,  have  a  duty 
far  greater  than  merely  to  teach  the  rudi- 
ments to  the  children.     Our  work  should 
go  out  to  the  masses  of  the  people.    The 
iirst  steps  necessary  to  accomplish  this  edu- 
cation of  the  people  is  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  much  closer  relationship  of 
the  schools  with  the  people  than  at  present 
obtains.    No  education  can  be  properly  di- 
rected unless  the  teacher  knows  fully  the 
motives,  the  home  life  and  the  general  en- 
vironment of  the  pupil.    No  parent,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  properly  support  and  as- 
sist the  teacher  unless  he  knows  fully  the 
aims,    the    objects    and    character    of    the 
teacher.    To  bring  about  this  desirable  re- 
sult, however,  will  involve  much  education 
and  a  vast  amount  of  missionary  work  all 
along  the  line.    In  the  first  place,  we  teach- 
ers need  to  become  fully  imbued  with  the 
necessity  for  this  reform.    We  have  so  long 
conducted  our  schools  without  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  parents  that  we  fail  now  to 
recognize  its  importance. 


The  Teachers'  Association  of  Brooklyn 
has  recently  made  a  very  decided  attempt 
to  bring  the  schools  into  closer  relations 
with  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  and  I  think 
that  there  is  perhaps  more  need  of  mission- 
ary work  with  the  principals  and  teachers 
than  there  is  with  the  parents.  The  whole 
movement  was  a  voluntary  one,  but  proba- 
bly not  one-half  of  the  schools  would  at 
first  undertake  to  conduct  these  parents' 
meetings. 

I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  wherever 
the  meetings  were  held  only  the  best  results 
came  from  them.  Parents  were  willing  to 
come,  and  showed  that  they  appreciated 
any  attempt  to  remove  the  barriers  between 
the  home  and  the  school.  No  movement 
has  ever  been  attempted  that  has  appealed 
to  the  community  more  generally  than  this. 
The  people  believe  that  the  schools  should 
be  kept  in  the  closest  touch  with  their 
patrons.  They  should  have  confidence  in 
them,  and  to  have  this  they  must  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  aims  and  work- 
ings. When  we  consider  that  the  majority 
of  the  children  of  these  cities  never  go  l3e- 
yond  the  primary  grades  of  our  schools, 
how  vital  is  it  that  these  few  years  should 
not  be  wasted  nor  the  efforts  of  the  Httle 
ones  dissipated  by  the  influences  of  the 
home  and  school  being  other  than  in  per- 
fect harmony. 

The  kindergarten  workers  start  out  with 
the  principle  that  their  duty  is  as  largely 
with  the  mothers  as  with  the  children  them- 
selves, and  the  success  of  the  kindergar- 
tener is  measured  very  much  by  the  inter- 
est of  the  mothers.  The  kindergartener 
knows  that  unless  she  can  have  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  home  her  work  will  be  largely 
barren  of  results.  This  is  as  true  in  the 
high  school  as  in  the  kindergarten.  How 
many  of  our  troubles  arise  from  this  lack  of 
sympathy  with  the  homes?  We  regard  one 
child  bright  and  tractable,  and  give  him 
our  kindliest  smiles  and  warmest  encour- 
agement, and  regard  his  success  in  his  work 
as  the  result  of  our  enlightened  teaching  — 
how  much  of  this  desirable  result  is  due, 
perhaps,  to  the  efforts  of  a  mother,  with 
leisure  and  education,  who  works  with  and 
for  the  child,  furnishing  him  every  facility 
in  his  school  work.  Another  child  comes 
in  for  our  dislike.  His  work  is  bad;  his 
habits  offensive.  It  we  should  see  the  par- 
ent, coarse  and  illiterate,  perhaps,  and  know 
of  his  cheerless  home,  where  the  very  neces- 
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sities  of  life  are  absent,  how  changed  would 
be  our  attitude!  The  knowledge  of  the 
home  surroundings  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity if  we  would  justly  do  our  work. 

We  all  believe  that  every  teacher  intends 
to  do  her  work  faithfully  and  efficiently; 
yet  how  often  do  we  hear  her  motives  ques- 
tioned and  her  methods  and  actions  criti- 
cised !  And  yet  these  criticisms  arise  largely 
from  the  fact  that  her  acts  and  words  arc 
reported  by  children  and  the  parents,  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  individual,  accept  the 
hearsay  evidence.  Could  they  but  be 
brought  together  in  mutual  conference,  all 
this  would  largely  cease. 

But  granted  that  the  teachers  and  princi- 
pals of  the  cities  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
this  movement  to  bring  the  home  and  the 
school  nearer  together,  there  is  still  much 
to  do  before  it  will  be  a  success. 

Our  schools  are  so  large  that  it  is  not 
feasible  to  urge  the  parents  to  visit  them 
very  much  during  the  regular  sessions. 
While  they  should  be  made  welcome  at  all 
times  to  visit  and  inspect  the  work  as  it  is 
going  on,  continued  interruption  would 
prove  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools.  The  most  practical  solution  seems 
to  be  to  invite  the  parents  to  meetings  at 
stated  intervals.  Have  these  after  the  regu- 
lar sessions  of  the  day.  Have  the  teachers 
remain  in  their  rooms  so  that  the  parents 
will  feel  free  to  go  to  them  and  to  confer 
with  them.  It  would  seem  that  one  or  two 
days  each  month  should  thus  be  set  aside 
as  **  at  home  "  days.  These  days  should 
be  known  to  every  parent.  In  addition  to 
this,  at  least  once  each  month  a  parents' 
meeting  should  be  held,  at  which  matters  of 
school  importance  should  be  discussed.  At 
these  the  rules  of  the  school  should  be  ex- 
plained, the  action  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion discussed,  the  thousand  and  one  ques- 
tions that  interest  every  parent  in  the  city 
brought  before  them  for  their  instruction  or 
their  direction. 

I  would  further  urge  that  by  agreement 
these  meetings  be  held  on  the  same  days  in 
all  the  schools,  so  that  the  advantages  that 
always  come  with  a  general  movement  may 
be  obtained. 

Some  fear  that  this  will  only  furnish  a 
field  for  the  discussion  of  fads  by  the  many 
educational  cranks,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  little  fear  of  this.  People  of  this 
sort  do  not  seek  a  forum  where  there  are 
experts  to  hear  them.    Their  only  hope  for 


a  patient  hearing  is  from  a  public  who  is 
unacquainted  with  the  true  conditions.  If 
we  are  working  honestly,  the  more  fully 
our  methods  are  investigated,  the  more 
clearly  our  motives  and  aims  are  known, 
the  stronger  will  be  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  our  work,  and  the  less  danger 
there  will  be  from  cranks  who  call  them- 
selves reformers. 

As  masters  of  the  schools,  the  idea  of 
discipline  and  system  has  taken  too  com- 
manding a  hold  upon  us.  As  educators, 
we  all  recognize,  however,  that  the  more 
wholesale  our  work  becomes  the  less  is  it 
truly  educational.  It  remains  for  us  that 
we  do  what  is  in  our  power  to  subordinate 
the  work  of  school  management  to  the 
truer  ideals. 

If  we  take  this  initiative  in  seeking  the 
co-operation  of  the  parents  we  shall  meet 
with  many  discouragements,  but  we  will 
liave  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  our 
part  in  placing  the  schools  on  a  rational 
basis. 

Some  principals  have  said  to  me  that  they 
regarded  it  as  a  confession  of  incompetence 
to  call  a  parent  in  to  confer  in  regard  to  the 
child.  This  feeling  arises  from  a  wrong 
conception  of  what  their  attitude  should  be. 
It  is  certainly  the  solemn  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  know  everything  that  has  the  re- 
motest bearing  on  the  question  of  how  best 
to  properly  develop  the  young  mind  in- 
trusted to  his  direction  and  care. 

If  there  has  been  one  thing  that  has 
worked  against  the  dignity  of  the  teacher 
it  has  been  his  willingness  to  assume  the 
position  of  one  who  "  knows  it  all.  The 
lawyer  and  the  doctor  who  should  attempt 
to  pursue  these  methods  would  soon  find 
reason  for  going  out  of  business.  The  only 
thing  that  keeps  such  a  teacher  in  office  is 
our  fixed  tenure  and  the  utter  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  of  the  working  of 
our  schools.  In  this  matter  we  must  take 
the  dignified  position  of  the  men  in  the 
other  professions.  We  are  or  should  be 
experts  and  entitled  to  respect  as  such. 
We  should  invite  the  parents  freely  to  con- 
fer with  us  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
cannot  properly  teach  their  children  unless 
they  do  so. 

In  things  pedagogical  we  should  need  no 
assistance  from  the  parents,  and  the  parent 
who  assumes  to  dictate  in  such  matters  can 
usually  be  classed  among  the  freaks.     But 
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questions  of  school  management  and  or- 
ganization often  arise  which  make  friction, 
and  are  frequently  questions  in  regard  to 
matters  about  which  the  judgment  of  a 
level-headed  business  man  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  If  such  a  case  arises  it  is  the 
^art  of  the  teacher  or  the  principal  to  recog- 
nize that  his  will  and  judgment  are  no  bet- 
ter than  those  of  any  other  man  of  equal 
general  experience,  and  a  conference  upon 
such  a  matter  should  be  one  in  which  he 
should  look  simply  at  the  good  of,  the 
school  and  the  pupil. 

From  every  view,  I  can  find  none  that 
does  not  strengthen  me  in  the  position  that 


there  is  nothing  more  promising  for  teach- 
ers and  principals  than  to  take  positive 
grounds  in  the  matter  of  drawing  closer  the 
bonds  which  should  hold  the  home  and  the 
school  in  the  closest  relationship.  Once  let 
the  parents  of  our  schools  become  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  them,  and  1  feel 
confident  that  the  time  will  be  short  in 
which  it  will  be  possible  for  the  authorities 
in  any  school  to  allow  fifty  or  sixty  or  sev- 
enty children  to  be  herded  together  under 
one  teacher;  and  unless  I  greatly  err  the 
great  and  beneficent  work  of  public  educa- 
tion will  receive  an  intelligent  and  a  help- 
ful impulse. 


GOOD   USAGE. 


H.    A.    DAVIDSON. 


/^^  GOD  usage  is  a  relative  term.  In  man- 
^^  ners  and  in  speech  it  signifies  that 
habit  which  is  accepted  bv  the  class  to 
which  the  individual  belongs.  The  speech 
which  passes  current  in  the  libraries  and 
drawing-rooms  of  Cambridge  would  be 
hooted  out  of  doors  if  heard  in  the  saloons 
of  the  city  across  the  Charles.  The  "  boiled 
shirt  "  and  dress-coat  of  the  man  who  dines 
would  exclude  a  fellow-mortal  from  the 
confidence  of  the  cowboys  of  the  plains.  In 
speech,  spoken  or  written,  this  intangible 
standard  created  by  prevalent  custom  is  ef- 
fective to  the  exclusion  of  unusual  words 
and  expressions.  Many  a  lad  will  utter  the 
coarsest  slang,  without  a  thought,  who 
would  blush  if  his  chums  caught  a  care- 
fully chosen  literary  phrase  slipping  over 
his  lips. 

A  satisfactory  discussion  of  questions  of 
style  is  difficult,  because  the  standards  of 
good  usage  are  relative  and  variable,  and, 
further,  because  the  speech  we  daily  hear  or 
read  acquires  a  familiar  sound,  and  we 
come  to  think  it  correct,  when  in  truth  it  is 
only  familiar.  We  all  know  the  experience 
of  learning  a  new  pronunciation  of  an  old 
word,  and  how  long  it  is  before  the  changed 
sound  seems  correct  to  our  unaccustomed 
ear.  An  ungrammatical  expression  or  an 
infelicity  of  phrase  will  pass  unheeded,  if  it 


is  habitual.  Thus,  youths  from  intelligent 
families  often  find  correct  phrasings  objec- 
tionable because  they  do  not  "  sound  right," 
and  are  incredulous  when  told  that  there 
are  persons  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life 
who  commonly  use  these  expressions. 

The  speech  that  we  hear  and  the  English 
that  we  read  shape  for  us  our  standards  of 
diction,  and  we  are  as  incapable  of  judging 
composition  by  ideals  foreign  to  us  as  is  the 
color-blind  person  of  detecting  incongruous 
shades.  To  assert  that  a  given  forrn  of 
speech  is  correct  enough  because  it  con- 
veys meaning  clearly  in  a  locality  where 
people  have  long  used  it  thus,  is  simply  to 
advertise  ignorance  of  standards  of  wider 
acceptance  than  those  belonging  to  the 
community.  There  are  marks  of  breeding 
and  forms  of  speech  which  are  common  to 
all  cultivated  classes  using  the  English 
tongue,  and  there  is  also  a  well-established 
literary  speech  which  always  bears,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  certain  characteris- 
tics. It  is  true  that  no  one  is  able  to  define 
exactly  what  it  is  that  constitutes  one  piece 
of  writing  literature,  or  to  name  the  quali- 
ties lacking  which  another  composition  will 
be  condemned,  but,  none  the  less,  the  inde- 
finable, elusive  standard  is  constantly  made 
the  test  of  literary  quality. 
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The  difficulty  of  attaining  literary  excel- 
lence explains  perhaps  the  persistent  main- 
tenance of  a  standard  reached  by  few. 
Those  who  have  themselves  spent  infinite 
toil  in  learning  are  both  judge  and  jury. 
There  is,  however,  a  more  profound  reason 
why  the  cultivated  classes  maintain  high 
standards  of  excellence.  It  is  impossible  to 
reason  closely,  or  to  make  subtle  distinc- 
tions, or  define  to  a  nicety  qualities,  differ- 
ent but  closely  allied,  without  the  command 
of  a  wide  vocabulary  and  the  ability  to  use 
words  and  phrases  accurately.  There  is  an 
intimate  connection  between  accuracy  of 
diction  and  the  higher  forms  of  thought. 
There  is  an  art  of  written  prose  speech 
comparable,  in  difficulty  of  acquirement,  to 
that  of  painting  or  sculpture.  It  is  subject 
to  laws  of  beauty  'that  the  patient  student 
may  perceive;  and  when,  at  intervals,  a 
work  of  art  in  this  form  is  produced,  it  takes 
its  place  as  one  of  the  treasures  of  our  race, 
and  renders  its  author  immortal. 

It  is,  then,  of  utmost  importance  that 
every  educated  person  should  acquire  the 
ability  to  express  his  thoughts  in  fairly  ac- 
ceptable literary  form,  since,  otherwise,  he 
either  cannot  gain  a  hearing,  or  his  com- 
position, condemned  through  lack  of  art, 
will  pass  swiftly  into  oblivion.  In  every 
generation  there  are  those  who  have  origi- 
nal ideas  worthy  of  presentation  to  their 
fellows,  and  who  fail  of  a  hearing  because 
they  cannot  put  their  thoughts  into  a  form 
acceptable  as  literature,  and  there  are  others 
who  are  unable  to  make  the  smallest  con- 


tribution of  real  worth,  but,  nevertheless, 
obtain  recognition  and  profit  in  the  literary 
profession  because  they  have  acquired  a 
fine  skill  in  the  art.  If  we  are  about  to 
journey  we  learn  the  language  of  the  land 
where  we  would  travel,  although  the  homely 
speech  of  our  mothers  may  seem  to  us  in- 
finitely better.  For  the  same  reason  let  us 
try  to  learn  the  language  in  which  the  best 
thought  of  the  English-speaking  race  is  ex- 
pressed. We  familiarize  ourselves  with 
reproductions  of  the  most  beautiful  art  that 
we  may  possess  standards  of  excellence 
and  may  increase  our  power  of  perceiving 
beauty.  In  the  same  teachable  spirit  let  us 
approach  those  masterpieces  of  literature 
which  are  deservedly  called  fine  art. 

In  the  practical  discussion  of  questions  of 
good  usage  it  is  necessary  to  accept  some 
definite  standard* of  excellence;  therefore  we 
invite  teachers  to  send  lists  of  ten  authors, 
stating  the  titles  selected  from  the  works  of 
each,  whose  works  they  consider  an  author- 
ity in  questions  of  usage  and  style.  The 
names  of  the  ten  authors  highest  in  favor 
will  be  published,  and  also  the  five  lists 
which  contain  the  greatest  number  of  these 
names.  Some  time  since  a  literary  critic 
ventured  the. opinion  that  not  more  than 
six  authors  of  this  century  can  fairly  be 
called  stylists.  Perhaps  many  of  us  would 
make  a  somewhat  longer  list;  certainly 
there  are  many  more  than  a  half-dozen 
who  may  be  considered  authorities  in  good 
usage  even  though  their  style  lack  the  fin- 
est flower  of  literary  excellence. 


EFFECT  OF  KINDERGARTEN  WORK  ON  THE  EYE. 

DR.    CASEY    A.    WOODS. 
Abstract  of  Address  before  tht  National  Kindergarten  Association. 


f  TNDER  the  most  disadvantageous  con- 
^  ditions  for  the  work,  the  kindergar- 
teners in  the  great  cities  of  the  country  are 
developing  and  encouraging  more  children 
than  it  has  been  possible  to  reach  in  any 
other  way.  Science  is  far  from  underesti- 
mating the  value  of  this  work,  and  if  a  few 
suggestions  are  offered,  it  is  in  no  un- 
friendly spirit,  but  to  aid  it  and  to  benefit 
the  children. 

The  eye  of  a  child  is  meant  for  the  see- 
ing of  distant  objects  and   not   for  near 
-'"«rion.    The  structure  of  the  eye  shows  it  to 


have  been  built  for  use  in  the  quick  percep- 
tion of  objects  without  the  immediate 
range,  to  almost  the  total  exclusion  of  ob- 
jects close  at  hand.  This  condition  lasts, 
in  most  cases,  until  extreme  old  age,  espe- 
cially if  one  has  lived  an  out-door  life. 
Modern  environments  have  not  yet  made 
the  far-sighted  eyes  of  the  savage  adapted 
for  near  work,  though  they  show  less  evil 
effects  from  near  work  than  civilized  chil- 
drens'  eyes. 

That  these  statements  are  facts  is  easily 
shown  if  the  effects  of  civilization  on  sav- 
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ages  is  considered.  Out  of  104  native  New 
Zealand  children  in  school  only  3  per  cent. 
were  found  to  be  myopic.  Of  457  negro 
children,  from  5  to  19  years  of  age,  but  1.5 
per  cent,  were  short-sighted  in  primary 
grades  and  less  than  3.5  per  cent,  in  higher 
grades.  An  examination  of  the  eyes  of  the 
Carlisle  Indians  showed  that  only  2  per 
cent,  of  all  grades  were  myopic.  Compare 
these  figures  with  those  of  the  examination 
of  2,265  New  York  school  children  by  Drs. 
Loring  and  Derby.  Almost  one-fourth  of 
the  pupils  of  German  descent  were  myopic, 
and  one-fifth  of  the  American  children 
were  short-sighted,  as  were  15  per  cent,  of 
the  children  of  Irish  descent.  "  Surely  the 
short-sighted  eye  is  the  eye  of  civilization." 
An  examination  of  the  eyes  of  children  in 
a  large  kindergarten  in  Dorpat  revealed 
that  there  was  not  one  pupil  whose  eyes 
were  fitted  for  near  work,  all  were  far- 
sighted. 

Hyperopia  is  converted  to  myopia  by  the 
enlargement  of  the  coats  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  globe  of  the  eye,  and  a  consequen- 
tial lengthening  of  the  antero-posterior 
axis.  If  this  process  is  continued  too  long, 
or  superinduced  by  near  work,  the  suf- 
ferer is  exposed  to  partial  blindness,  blurred 
vision  and  other  evil  effects. 

Astigmatism,  which  is  an  improper  shape 
of  the  eye,  where  it  is  not  only  too  small 
but  also  lacks  proper  symmetry,  is  another 
evil  into  which  the  far-sighted  eye  is  very 
apt  to  run  in  its  efforts  to  fix  near  objects. 
This  condition  is  not  only  bad  in  itself,  giv- 
ing blurred  vision,  headaches  and  general 
discomforts,  but  it  very  often  is  a  determined 
cause  of  myopia.  For  a  far-sighted  child 
to  see  near  at  hand  is  not  impossible,  of 
course,  but  the  act  of  seeing  is  accompanied 
by  a  strain,  sometimes  conscious  and  some- 
times unconscious. 

Long  observation  has  proved  that  under 
the  pressure  of  study  principally  the  eye- 
balls tend  to  elongate  and  increase  in  size 
in  direct  proportion  to  (i)  the  number  of 
hours  they  are  employed  on  near  work;  (2) 


to  the  age  at  which  this  near  work  was  be- 
gun, and  (3)  the  disabilities  under  which 
3ieir  studies  are  pursued,  as  poor  light, 
ill  health,  hereditary  tendencies,  hyperopia, 
astigmatism,  etc. 

Investigations  by  German  scientists  in 
the  schools  and  army,  and  in  English, 
F/ench,  Russian  and  American  schools, 
show  beyond  a  doubt  that  as  we  increase 
the  working  hours  of  early  school  life  we 
surely  and  inevitably  increase  the  percent- 
age of  short-sighted  and  eye-strained  stu- 
dents of  later  years,  and  that  myopia  at 
least  descends  with  increasing  emphasis  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  those 
who  employ  their  far-sighted  eyes  in  gazing 
too  early,  too  often  and  too  long  at  near 
objects. 

The  foundation  of  a  ruined  eyesight  may 
be  easily  laid  in  the  kindergarten,  in  the 
early  years  of  school  life;  the  prevention  of 
the  evil  is  in  the  hands  of  the  kindergar- 
teners and  teachers  in  the  lower  grades,  for 
it  is  often  beyond  remedy  by  the  time  the 
higher  grades  are  reached. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  for  the  eradication  of  the 
evil  are  respectfully  submitted: 

1.  Every  kindergarten  and  school  should 
be  provided  with  certain  well-known  and 
simple  tests  of  vision,  and  no  child  of  any 
age  should  receive  instruction  who  has  not 
good  eyesight. 

2.  It  should  be  a  part  of  the  teacher's 
duty  to  note  any  defects  of  vision  and  have 
them  corrected,  if  possible. 

3.  No  child  with  uncorrected  or  incor- 
rigible defects  should  be  allowed  to  use  his 
eyes  for  any  kind  of  close  work  before  he 
is  eight  or  nine  years  of  age. 

4.  The  children  should  be  taught  only 
those  things  that  demand  the  minimum 
employment  of  the  accommodation  for  near 
work.  Froebel's  "  gifts "  are  sufficiently 
numerous  and  varied  to  enable  both 
teacher  and  children  to  pass  happy  and 
profitable  hours  without  damaging  the 
precious  inheritance  of  vision,  and  without 
inflicting  defective  eyes  upon  generations 
yet  unborn. 

5.  Some  kinds  of  instruction  are  in  their 
nature  unsuited  for  infants'  eyes.  It  is 
questionable  whether  "  children  naturally 
incline  to  large  movements  in  drawing," 
and  that  "  they  instinctively  make  pretty 
figures."  I  would  certainly  not  allow  them 
to  engage  in  any  kind  of  drawing,  because 
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the  tendency  always  is,  as  with  the  grown- 
up folk,  to  indulge  more  and  more  in  elab- 
orate designs. 

6.  If  one  turns  to  the  plates  in  the  back 
of  Josephine  Jarvis's  translation  of  Froe- 
bel's  Spiel  und  die  Spielgegenstdnde  der 
Kinder,  or  to  the  elaborate  designs  afHxed 
to  similar  text-books,  to  Mrs.  Rowland 
Hill's  Brush  Work  for  the  Kindergarten,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  eliminate  those  occu- 
pations and  studies  that  are  palpably  in- 
imical to  the  eyesight  of  the  child. 

7.  Speaking  broadly,  Froebel's  first  four 
"  gifts,"  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
ordinarily  put  in  the  kindergarten,  and  the 
occupations  to  which  they  may  give  rise, 
are  mostly  devoid  of  harm,  so  far  as  the 
eyes  are  concerned.  They  also  suggest 
many  Mutter-  and  Koselieder,  the  use  of 
which  in  kindergarten  work  is  so  much  to 
be  commended  and  leaves  so  little  to  be 
criticised  that  it  is  a  question  whether  with 
balls  and  blocks  and  the  accompaniment  of 
song  and  play,  kindergarten  children  might 
not  be  made  to  undergo  a  healthier  devel- 
opment than  that  which  the  more  complex 
and  elaborate  occupations  subserve. 

8.  Certain  occupations  commonly  recom- 
mended by  and  pictured  in  most  of  the 
latest  kindergarten  text-books  are  in- 
jurious. These  are  perforating  cards, 
embossing,  fine  sewing,  drawing  in  all 
its  forms  and  phases,  most  kinds  of 
paper  interlacing,  intricate  paper  cutting; 
and  folding,  peas  work,  clay  modeling, 
chain  making  (except  where  the  links  are 
very  large),  bead  stringing,  etc.  These 
practices,  however  little  indulged  in,  are 
almost  certain  to  damage  the  eyesight  of 
kindergarten  children. 

9.  Among  the  less  hurtful  occupations 
are  games  not  involving  near  work  to  any 
extent,  slat  interlacing  (with  wide  slats  of 
well-contrasted  colors),  sand  work  (espe- 
cially if  indulged  in  as  German  children 
use  it  —  out  of  doors),  gardening,  that 
Froebel  loved  so  well,  building  with  large 
blocks,  and  the  occasional  use  of  simple 
apparatus,  like  Putnam's  "busy  work 
tiles." 

"  My  plea,  therefore,  is  for  work  that  one 
connects  with  a  real  garden  —  a  genuine 
child's  garden.  This  would  be  particularly 
appropriate  in  the  case  of  American  chil- 
dren, who,  living  in  our  stimulating  climate 
and  in  our  stirring  times,  need  to  have  their 
physical  well-being  above  all  things  con- 


sidered. Plenty  of  air  and  sunshine,  a 
minimum  of  instruction,  a  maximum  of 
natural  enjoyment  —  these  I  would  have  in 
every  kindergarten.  The  lessons  that 
children  love  to  learn  from  real  plants  and 
some  animals  and  many  products  of  the 
animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  worlds  — 
all  these  I  would  teach  from  samples  kept 
in  stock.  But  the  use  of  the  eyes  upon 
fine  work  of  any  kind,  as  well  as  their  em- 
ployment for  more  than  a  few  minutes'  du- 
ration upon  any  sort  of  near  occupation,  I 
would  absolutely  forbid.  These  sanitary 
precautions  may  riot  mirror  the  letter  of 
Froebel's  teachings,  but  in  my  opinion  they 
reflect  the  spirit  of  the  master.  After  all, 
in  his  own  words: 

"  '  Was  kann  lieblicher  sein 

AIs  des  Klndes  kindliches  Spiel?' " 


NEW  EVERY  MORNING. 

Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning, 
Every  morn  is  the  world  made  new; 

You  who  are  weary  of  sorrow  and  sinning, 
Here  is  a  beautiful  hope  for  you; 
A  hope  for  me  and  a  hope  for  you. 

All  the  past  things  are  past  and  over, 
The  tasks  are  done  and  the  tears  are  shed. 

Yesterday's  errors  let  yesterday  cover; 
Yesterday's  wounds  which  smarted  and  bled, 
Are  healed  with  the  healing  which  night  has 
shed. 

Yesterday  now  is  a  part  of  forever: 

Bound  up  in  a  sheaf,  which  God  holds  fight. 
With  glad  days,  and  sad  days,  and  bad  days 
which  never 
Shall  visit  us  more  with  their  bloom  and  their 

blight. 
Their  fullness  of  sunshine  or  sorrowful  night. 

Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning; 

Listen,  my  soul,  to  the  glad  refrain. 
And,  spite  of  old  sorrow  and  older  sinning, 

And  puzzles  forecasted,  and  possible  pain. 

Take  heart  with  the  day,  and  begin  again. 


Teacher,  be  before  your  pupils  all  that  you 
would  have  them  be  or  become.  The  keen  eye 
of  a  little  child  can  detect  hollowness,  deceit  and 
hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  with  far 
greater  certainty  than  you  sometimes  think. 

The  teacher  should  be  the  child's  helper,  not 
his  boss,  and  that  teacher  who  can  make  the 
pupils  feel  that  he  is  with  them  and  that  he  is 
their  true  friend,  always  ready  to  recognize  the 
best  there  is  in  them,  criticising  only  for  their 
improvement,  will  succeed  anywhere. 

How  to  manage  the  pupils  is  not  the  only 
"  sum  "  set  for  the  teacher  to  cipher  out  Skill 
in  managing  the  parents  is  also  necessary.  For 
our  educational  problem  has  at  least  three  terms 
given,  the  parents  and  the  teachers  representing, 
not  seldom,  the  opposite  extremes. 
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EDITORIAL. 

If  you  know  of  any  subscriber  failing  to 
receive  a  copy  of  the  magazine  kindly  drop 
us  a  postal  card,  and  we  will  look  after  the 
matter  and  return  the  cost  of  the  postal. 
We  try  to  get  the  mailing  list  right.  The 
work  of  the  postal  authorities  is  marvelous 
for  its  accuracy,  promptness  and  reliability, 
and  yet  between  both  at  times  some  sub- 
scribers are  overlooked.  Kindly  constitute 
yourself  a  committee  of  one  to  let  us  know 
of  any  delinquency  in  this  regard. 


The  articles  in  competition  for  the  short- 
story  prize  of  $50.00  in  gold  are  already 
coming  in.  We  take  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing that  the  committee  to  award  the  prize 
consists  of  Dr.  James  M.  Hart,  Professor  of 
English  at  Cornell  University;  Dr.  Edward 
E.  Hale,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Rheto- 
ric at  Union  College,  and  Dr.  Charles 
Davidson,  Inspector  of  English  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York.  These 
names  give  assurance  that  the  award  will 
be  properly  and  fairly  made.  The  eminence 
of  the  committee  should  not,  however,  deter 
any  one  from  competing  and  submitting 
manuscripts   to   them.    The  object  of  the 


competition  is  to  stimulate  the  work  in 
English  in  the  schools  of  our  State,  and  the 
more  that  even  try  the  more  good  will  be 
done.  An  additional  detail  is  here  an- 
nounced: All  MSS.  must  be  signed  with  a 
fictitious  name,  and  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  sealed  envelope  containing  the  real 
name  of  the  writer,  with  the  pen  name  writ- 
ten on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 


The  medical  journal  from  which  we  print 
an  excellent  article  on  "  The  Doctor  and 
the  School,"  in  this  month's  issue,  under 
"  School  Boards,"  suggests  the  establish- 
ment of  a  professorship  of  sanitary  science 
in  our  normal  and  medical  institutions. 
This  is  worth  thinking  over. 


Our  abstract  of  Dr.  Eliot's  recent  ad- 
dress in  Brooklyn  does  not  contain  all  the 
good  things  of  the  complete  speech.  He 
utters  a  truth  not  fully  appreciated  as  yet, 
and  one  which  we  should  constantly  keep 
before  the  public,  when  he  says:  **  The 
course  of  education  I  have  outlined,  of 
course,  requires  a  larger  expenditure  upon 
the  public  school  than  is  at  all  customary 
as  yet  in  this  country.  But  that  larger  ex- 
penditure is  imperatively  called  for  if  demo- 
cratic institutions  are  to  prosper  and  to  pro- 
mote continuously  the  real  welfare  of  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  standard  of  edu- 
cation should  not  be  set  at  the  now  attained 
or  the  now  attainable.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
public  education  to  press  toward  a  mark 
remote."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  present  our  readers  with 
Dr.  Eliot's  speech  in  full.  It  will  be  found 
complete  in  Thv  Outlook  of  November  6th. 
It  is  the  most  succinct,  yet  complete,  ac- 
count of  the  modern,  rational  and  scientific 
idea  of  education  yet  put  forth  in  popular 
form.  It  would  be  well  if  a  copy  of  it  could 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  and 
school  officer  in  the  land. 
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WHO  WILL  JOIN  ?J 

For  a  year  or  two  past  the  teachers  of 
New  York  City  and  Buffalo  have  enjoyed 
a  rare  privilege  in  being  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  regular  course  in  educa- 
tional and  pedagogical  study  after  school 
hours  and  on  Saturdays  at  the  New  York 
University  School  of  Pedagogy  and  at  the 
Buffalo  School  of  Pedagogy.  These 
courses  led  to  a  pedagogical  degree.  It  is 
now  announced  that  Columbia  will  offer  a 
similar  course  to  the  teachers  of  Greater 
New  York.  While  we  have  no  authority  to 
speak,  we  feel  confident  that  the  State  Nor- 
mal College,  with  its  well-known  zeal  and 
progressiveness  in  all  things  educational, 
would  be  willing  to  offer  the  same  opportu- 
nity to  teachers  of  Albany,  Troy,  Water- 
vliet,  Rensselaer,  Cohoes,  or  any  place  near 
enough  to  enable  its  teachers  to  attend 
lectures  daily,  provided  enough  teachers 
express  themselves  willing  to  take  the 
course  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  the 
Normal  authorities  to  offer  such  a  course. 
Inquiry    of    the    officials    of    the    Albany 


Railway  Company  enables  us  to  say- 
that  if  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  from 
Troy,  Cohoes  and  thereabouts  would  take 
such  a  course,  a  chartered  cai"  could  be  se- 
cured to  transport  them  directly  to  the  door 
of  the  State  Normal  College  every  after- 
noon for  one  fare  from  Troy.  The  amount 
of  work,  number  of  lectures  a  week,  the 
hour  of  day,  the  question  of  Saturday  lec- 
tures, etc.,  could  be  decided  in  case  a  suffi- 
cient number  in  this  vicinity  desire  to  join. 
The  course  we  suggest  would  be  practically 
tree.  The  only  condition  would  be  an  as- 
surance on  the  part  of  those  joining  that 
they  would  attend  with  some  degree  of 
regularity.  New  York  Education  pro- 
poses this  course,  and  agrees  if  there  is  a 
desire  for  it  to  lay  the  matter  before  the 
Normal  College  authorities.  All  who 
would  like  to  attend  such  a  course  will 
please  send  to  the  Editor  of  this  magazine, 
at  24  State  street,  Albany,  a  postal  card 
with  their  name  and  address  written  thereon 
by  December  ist  at  the  latest. 
Who  will  join? 


SCHOOL  MEN  OF  THE  HOUR. 

WILLIAM  J.  MILNE,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D., 

PRESIDENT  STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE,  AT  ALBANY,  N    Y. 

IT   is   no   uncommon   occurrence   at   teachers' 
gatherings  throughout  this  State  that  when 
the   participants   in   a   discussion   have   become 


DR.    MILNE. 


pretty  well  tangled  up,  and  some  very  much  ex- 
cited, there  is  a  call  for  a  certain  gentleman,  and 
a  sturdy-looking  man  of  middle  age  and  pleasant 
mien  proceeds  to  cool  the  atmosphere  with  a 
pointed  and  very  brief  tale,  generally  from  his 
own  experiences.  The  tale,  as  indeed  all  that 
follows,  has  so  much  humanity  in  it  that  all 
present  at  once  have  a  better  opinion  of  them- 
selves and  more  consideration  for  the  faults  and 
opinions  of  those  diflfering  from  them.  Then 
follows  a  pithy,  lucid  statement  of  both  sides  of 
the  case,  an  exposition  of  the  truth  at  the  bottom 
of  it  all,  and  a  few  sentences  of  unanswerable 
argument  in  explanation  of  the  truth  thus  laid 
bare.  The  possessor  of  this  happy  faculty, 
William  J.  Milne,  was  bom  in  Forres,  North  of 
Scotland,  the  son  of  Charles  Milne  and  Jean 
Black,  the  latter  a  sister  of  John  Black,  a  famous 
Scotch  journalist.  His  early  education  was  ob- 
tained in  the  Presbyterian  parochial  school  of 
that  place.  In  1852  the  family  came  to  America, 
William  being  then  nine  years  old,  and  located 
at  Holley,  Orleans  county,  N.  Y.  There  the 
young  Scotch  lad  attended  the  village  academy, 
and  later  clerked  in  a  store  and  taught  school 
two  terms  to  obtain  the  means  to  prepare  for 
college,  which  he  did  at  the  Brockport  Col- 
legiate Institute.    He  entered  Rochester  Univer- 
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sity  in  1863,  and  graduated  in  1868,  having 
remained  out  a  year  teaching  at  the  Brockport 
Institute  to  obtain  funds  to  complete  his  college 
course.  On  graduation  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  the  ancient  languages  at  the  Brockport  Insti- 
tute, which  had  then  become  the  Brockport 
Normal  School.  In  1871,  on  the  organization  of 
the  Geneseo  Normal  School,  he  was  made  its 
first  principal.  There  he  remained  eighteen 
years,  and  made  his  name  and  that  of  his  school 
widely  known  for  thorough  and  progressive 
work.  In  1889  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the 
Albany  Normal  School,  and  at  once  made  a  bold 
move  by  changing  it  to  a  normal  college,  for 
teaching  methods  only  and  not  for  instruction, 
and  admitting  only  college,  normal  and  high 
school  graduates.  The  possibility  of  the  success 
of  such  a  project  was  questioned,  but  the  outcome 
has  been  a  great  triumph  for  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment  as  to  the  needs  of  the  times.  Dr. 
Milne  is  the  author  of  a  most  successful  mathe- 
matical series  and  a  frequent  contributor  to 
magazines  and  educational  publications.  As  an 
educational  lecturer  he  is  in  great  demand.  In 
1871  he  married  Eliza  Jeanet  Gates,  sister  of 
President  Merrill  E.  Gates,  of  Amherst  College, 
and  has  two  children,  one  son  and  a  daughter. 

Notwithstanding  his  success  and  high  position, 
Dr.  Milne  is  most  considerate  of  others,  and 
there  are  few  men  who  take  more  pleasure  in 
lending  "  a  hand  to  those  on  the  rungs  below  " 
of  life's  ladder.  The  saying  of  Franklin,  quoted 
in  "  Authors*  Days  "  in  New  York  Education 
for  October,  seems  to  have  been  written  for  such 
as  he: 

"  When  I  am  employed  in  serving  others  I  do 
not  look  Upon  myself  as  conferring  favors,  but 
as  paying  debts.  I  have  received  much  kindness 
from  men  to  whom  I  shall  never  have  any  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  least  direct  return;  and 
numberless  mercies  from  God,  who  is  infinitely 
above  being  benefited  by  our  services.  Those 
kirnlnesses  from  men  I  can,  therefore,  only  return 
on  their  fellow-men,  and  I  can  only  show  my 
gratitude  for  these  mercies  from  God  by  a  readi- 
ness to  help  His  other  children  and  my  breth- 
ren. 

Certain  it  is  that  his  friends  and  beneficiaries 
are  numberless  throughout  the  land. 

CHARLES  F.  WHEELOCK. 

CHIEF   REGENTS*   INSPECTOR. 

CHARLES  F.  WHEELOCK,  Chief  Inspec- 
tor of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  was  born  in  Herkimer 
county,  in  this  State,  and  prepared  for  college  at 
"Whitestown  Seminary,  intending  to  enter  Ham- 
ilton College,  for  which  he  was  prepared  at  six- 


teen years  of  age.  Circumstances  preventing,  he 
worked  for  four  years  on  a  farm,  gaining 
there  a  physical  vigor  and  maturity  of  mind 
which  stood  him  to  the  good  when  he  entered 
Cornell  in  1869,  in  the  class  of  ^73.  He  finished 
the  regular  course  thereat  in  three  years,  but 
remained  the  fourth  year  to  complete  a  course  ' 
in  civil  engineering,  which  he  had  taken  addi- 
tional. Besides  this,  he  did  special  work  in  the 
languages,  and  is  to-day  conversant  with  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Swedish  and 
Italian.  On  graduation  he  taught  a  country 
school  for  several  terms;  then  established  and 
conducted  for  two    years    a    successful  private 
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school,  and  was  later  elected  a  school  commis- 
sioner in  Herkimer  county.  In  1879  he  was  made 
principal  of  the  Canajoharie  Union  School, 
where  he  remained  twelve  years,  bringing  it  to 
the  fore  rank  of  the  smaller  academic  institutions 
of  the  State. 

In  1891  he  was  appointed  to  the  Regents'  of- 
fice as  examiner,  and  the  next  year  was  made 
one  of  the  first  corps  of  inspectors  in  that  office. 
Melvil  Dewey  was  just  beginning  to  introduce 
modern  ideas  into  the  Regents'  work,  and  in  this 
he  found  a  valuable  and  reliable  coadjutor  in  Mr. 
Wheelock.  He  may  be  said  to  have  built  up  the 
system  of  Regents'  inspections  as  now  carried  on. 
Though  tempted  by  offers  of  normal  professor- 
ships and  of  institute  conductor,  he  has  remained 
faithful  to  the  work  which  he  so  largely  built  up, 
and  in  which  he  takes  such  a  great  interest.  As 
might  be  expected  of  a  man  of  his  training  and 
ability,  Mr.  Wheelock  is  most  unassuming  in  his 
manners,  and  his  steadiness  of  disposition  and 
inherent  manliness  have  long  since  made  him 
the  friend  of  every  academic  teacher  in  this  State. 
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WHO  AND  WHAT. 
Some  Famous  German  Scholars. 

No.  Ill 

DR.  HENRY  SCHLIEMANN,  the  most  re- 
nowned archjeologist  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  has  left  to  fhe  reading  world  a  brief 
auto-biogfraphy  as  a  preface  to  his  great  work, 
"  Ilios,  the  City  and  Country  of  the  Trojans." 
The  great  work  i«  pre-eminently  a  book  tor  a 
comparatively  small  body  of  scholars  in  every 
nation;  but  the  lesser  work,  the  sketch  of  the 
author's  life,  written  by  himself,  should  be  read 
by  every  one  who  has  the  slig"htest  interest  in 
childhood.  Unfortunately,  this  bit  of  autobiog- 
raphy is  accessible  only  in  the  great  book,  but 
that  a  larger  number  of  readers  may  learn  some- 
thing about  Schliemann's  childhood,  lite  and 
labors,  we  present  a  short  review  of  them,  based 
upon  his  own  delightful  and  inspiring  account  of 
himself. 

He  says  frankly,  at  the  outset,  that  he  writes 
this  autobiography,  not  from  any  feeling  of  van- 
ity, but  from  a  desire  to  show  how  the  work  of 
hi-s  later  life  was  the  natural  consequence  of  im- 
pressions received  in  his  early  childhood.  In  his 
own  words:  "The  pickaxe  and  spade  for  the 
excavation  of  Troy  and  the  royal  tombs  of 
Mycenai  -were  both  forged  and  sharpened  in.t?he 
little  German  village  in  which  I  passed  eight 
years  of  my  earliest  childhood.'*  The  local  his- 
tory of  that  little  German  village,  Ankershagen, 
and  the  ghost  stories  and  legends  connected  with 
its  castle,  its  parsona-ge,  its  ruins  and  its  ceme- 
tery, were  the  stimulants  that  roused  the  boy's 
love  for  the  marvelous  until  it  became  a  passion. 
He  believed  implicitly  the  stories  of  robbery, 
murder  and  suicide  connected  with  the  castle; 
but  his  interest  was  greatest  in  the  stories  of 
buried  treasure,  and  his  strongest  desire,  at  this 
time,  was  to  tiave  his  father  dig  for  the  silver 
bowl,  or  the  golden  cradle,  or  the  vast  treasures 
of  the  robfcer  knight,  Henning  Bradenkirl. 

When  Schliemann  was  not  quite  eight  years 
old  his  Christmas  gift  from  his  father  was  a  copy 
of  Jerrer's  Universal-  History,  in  which  there  was 
an  engraving  representing  Troy  in  flames,  with 
its  huge  walls  and  the  Scaian  gate,  from  which 
iCneas  is  escaping,  carrying  his  father,  Anchises, 
on  his  back,  and  holding  his  son,  Ascanius,  by 
the  hand.  The  child  was  greatly  surprised  at  thi-s 
picture,  as  in  his  conversations  with  his  father 
he  had  been  told  that  Troy  had  been  so  com- 
pletely destroyed  that  not  a  trace  of  its  existence 
was  left.  When  told  by  his  father  that  this  was 
merely  a  fanciful  picture,  but  that  Troy  probably 
had  such  walls,  he  replied:  "  Father,  if  such  walls 


once  existed  they  cannot  possihly  have  been 
completely  destroyed;  vast  ruins  of  them  must 
still  remain,  but  they  arc  hidden  away  beneath 
the  dust  of  ages."  His  father  held  the  contrary 
opinion,  but  at  last  both  agreed  that  some  day 
Henry  should  excavate  Troy. 

At  this  time  the  boy's  playmate  was  a  little  girl 
about  his  own  age.  She  sympathized  with  him 
in  his  ambition,  and  they  agreed  to  marry  as 
soon  as  they  were  grown  up,  and  then  at  once 
set  to  -work  to  explore  all  the  mysteries  of 
Ankershagen;  to  excavate  the  golden  cradle,  the 
silver  bowl,  the  vast  treasures  hidden  by  Hen- 
ning, then  Henning's  tomb,  and  lastly  Troy.  He 
adds:  "We  could  imagine  nothing  pleasanter 
than  to  spend  all  our  lives  in  digging  for  the 
relics  of  the  past.  *  *  *  But  it  was  not  des- 
tined for  me  to  realize  till  in  the  autumn  of  my 
life,  and  then  without  Minna  —  nay,  far  from 
her  -  -  our  sweet  dreams  of  fifty  years  ago." 

The  death  of  Schliemann's  mother  and  some 
other  family  misfortune,  about  which  he  is  reti- 
cent; his  separation  from  Minna;  his  residence 
with  his  uncle  for  two  years  in  the  village  of 
Kalkhorst;  his  teacher,  Carl  Andres,  who  be- 
came Irforarian  of  the  grand  ducal  library  and 
keeper  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  in  Neu 
Streliti;  his  progress  in  the  study  of  Latin  under 
this  teacher,  are  given  in  the  briefest  and  sim- 
plest manner.  But  his  school  days  were  ended 
abruptly  in  1836,  when  he  was  compelled  to  be- 
come an  apprentice  in  a  little  grocer's  shop  in 
the  small  town  of  Fiirstenberg.  He  was  then 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  his  occupation  for  the 
next  five  and  a  half  years  "  consisted  in  retailing 
herrings,  butter,  potato-whiskey,  milk,  salt,  cof- 
fee, sugar,  oil  and  candles;  in  grinding  potatoes 
for  the  still,  sweeping  the  s»hop,  and  ^he  like 
employments."  His  hours  of  labor  in  the  shop 
were  from  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  11  at 
night,  without  a  moment's  leisure  for  study;  he 
came  in  contact  only  with  the  lowest  classes  of 
society.  He  says  that  he  forgot  rapidly  the  little 
he  had  learned  in  childhood,  but  he  did  not  lose 
the  love  of  learning.  To  illuf>trate  this  he  tells 
that  on  one  memorable  evening  a  young  man 
came  into  the  shop  and  recited  for  them  about  a 
hundred  lines  of  Homer,  observing  the  rhythmic 
cadence  of  the  verses.  Although  young  Schlie- 
mann did  not  understand  a  syllable  of  it,  the 
melodious  sound  of  the  words  made  such  a  deep 
impression  on  his  mind  that  he  wept  bitter  tears 
over  his  unhappy  lot.  and  from  that  moment 
never  ceased  to  pray  to  God  that  he  might  yet 
have  the  happiness  of  learning  Greek. 

His  escape  from  his  miserable  position  was 
caused  by  an  accident,  which  left  him  unable  to 
do  any  heavy  work:  but  the  change  of  occupa- 
tion was  for  a  time  worse  than  his  former  con- 
dition. He  shipped  as  cabin  boy  on  a  vessel 
bound  for  Venezuela:  the  vessel  was  wrecked  in 
the  North  Sea.  and  Henry  decided  to  go  to 
Am-sterdam  and  enlist  as  a  soldier.     When  he 
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reached  the  latter  city  he  was  obliged  to  spend 
some  time  in  the  'hospital,  and  when  he  was 
finally  released  he  obtained  work  in  a  commer- 
cial house,  where  his  duties  were  light  and  his 
salary  small;  but  where  he  had  some  leisure  time 
for  study.  Here  he  began  to  learn  English, 
w*iich  he  mastered  in  half  a  year  by  extraordi- 
nary diligence  and  by  following  a  plan  which  he' 
devised  for  himself,  though  he  had  a  teacher.  It 
may  interest  some  linguists  to  know  that  he 
committed  to  memory  the  whole  of  "  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  "  and  **  Ivanhoe."  His  success  in 
learning  English  encouraged  him  to  study  other 
modern  languages,  and  he  found  'his  memory 
equal  to  the  task  of  learning  French  in  aiwther 
six  months,  and  he  found  it  easy  to  learn  to 
write  and  speak  fluently  Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian 
and  Portuguese  by  giving  six  weeks  to  the  study 
of  each. 

About  this  tim«  he  obtained  a  better  position 
at  an*  advanced  salary,  in  which  he  found  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  language  would  be  an 
advantage  to  him;  but  there  was  no  one  in  Am- 
sterdam wiio  understood  a  word  of  the  language, 
so  "he  began  to  study  it  without  a  master. 

The  leaminig  of  the  Russian  language  proved 
the  stepping-stone  to  fortune.  He  was  sent  as 
agent  for  his  -house  to  St.  Petersburg,  where,  in 
aiddition  to  his  duties  for  his  employers,  he  began 
to  traide  on  his  own  account,  and  he  finally  be- 
came a  wholesale  indigo  merchant.  In  the 
course  of  eight  and  a  half  years  he  saved  more 


than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  during  the  Crimean  war  he  doubled 
his  capital  in  a  single  year.  He  was  now  m  a 
position  to  indulge  his  desire  to  learn  Greek. 
He  applied  his  own  method  of  learning  a  lan- 
guage first  to  modern  Greek,  and  then  to  the 
writings  of  Homer,  spending  two  years  in  the 
study  of  Greek  literature.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  knew  ancient  Greek  as  he  knew  modem 
languaiges.    He  wrote  it  as  easily  as  he  read  it. 

All  this  time  that  he  was  making  his  fortune, 
learning  lang^uages  and  traveling  the  world  over, 
he  never  forgot  that  he  had  made  a  compact  to 
excavate  Troy,  but  it  was  not  until  1866  that  he 
settled  down  in  Paris  to  study  archaeology.  He 
began  the  real  work  of  his  life,  for  which  all  that 
preceded  it  had  been  only  a  preparation,  the 
excavations  whic4i  led  to  the  discovery  ot  the 
site  of  Homer's  Troy,  in  1870.  and  in  1873  he  was 
rewarded  by  finding  the  immense  treasure  of 
gold,  silver  and  copper  articles,  which,  together 
with  the  remarkable  buildings  uncovered,  has 
proven  the  story  of  Troy  to  be  no  myth,  but  a 
reality  of  vital  significance  to  art  and  science  all 
over  the  civilized  world. 

The  importance  of  Schliemann's  archaeological 
researches  is  recognized  by  great  scholars;  but 
the  man  was  greater  tftian  his  work,  and  the 
child,  who  at  eight  years  of  age  formed  the  pur- 
pose which  was  accomplished  more  than  forty 
years  afterward,  was  father  to  the  man. 

E.  M.  S.  M.  S. 


THEORY  AND  DISCUSSION. 
THE  STUDY  OF  FICTION. 


H.    A.    DAVIDSON. 


ELIOT,  more  often  than  other  novelists,  con- 
fides the  secrets  of  her  art  to  the  discern- 
ing reader.  Here  and  there,  in  all  her  novels, 
are  lines  -which  might  have  been  taken  from  the 
working  plans  in  her  note-book,  so  clearly  do 
they  define  the  artistic  conception  in  her  mind. 
Sometimes,  as  in  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  the 
statement  of  her  theme  is  contained  in  a  single 
illuminating  passage;  in  other  books,  it  is  found 
in  different  places  in  the  narrative,  in  sentences 
so  fitting  with  each  other  that  there  can  be  no 
mistake  in  the  interpretation.  The  most  com- 
plete statement  in  a  single  passage  of  the  artistic 
purpose  in  "  Silas  Marner "  is,  however,  found 
in  a  letter  of  the  author  to  her  publisher.  Eliot 
writes  of  this  book:  "I  don't  wonder  at  your 
finding  my  story,  as  far  as  you  have  read  it, 
rather  sombre.  *  *  *  But  I  hope  you  will  not 
find  it  at  all  a  sad  story,  as  a  whole,  since  it 
sets  —  or  is  intended  to  set  —  in  a  strong  light 
the  remedial  influences  of  pure,  natural  human 
relations." 

Many  passages  in  "  Silas  Marner  "  read  like  a 
commentary  on  this  statement.  The  sentences 
which  follow  are  of  this  kind,  and  indicate  clearly 


the  unfolding  of  the  author's  purpose:  "  The  light 
of  his  faith  quite  put  out.  and  his  affections  made 
desolate,  he  had  clung  with  all  the  force  of  his 
nature  to  his  work  and  his  money;  and,  like  all 
objects  to  which  a  man  devotes  himself,  they  had 
fashioned  him  into  correspondence  with  them- 
selves. His  loom,  as  he  wrought  in  it  without 
ceasing,  had  in  its  turn  wrought  on  him,  and 
confirmed  more  and  more  the  monotonous  crav- 
ing for  its  monotonous  response.  His  gold,  as 
he  hung  over  it  and  saw  it  grow,  gathered  his 
power  of  loving  together  into  a  hard  isolation 
like  its  own." 

"  Our  consciousness  rarely  registers  the  be- 
ginning of  a  growth  within  us  any  more  than 
without  us:  there  have  been  many  circulations  of 
the  sap  before  we  detect  the  smallest  sign  of  the 
bud." 

"  The  fountains  of  human  love  and  of  faith  in 
a  divine  love  had  not  yet  been  unlocked,  and  his 
soul  was  still  the  shrunken  rivulet,  with  only  this 
difference,  that  this  little  groove  of  sand  was 
blocked  up,  and  it  wandered  confusedly  against 
dark  obstruction." 

"  Eh,  my  precious  child.  The  blessing  was 
mine.  If  you  hadn't  been  sent  to  me  I  should 
ha'  gone  to  the  grave  in  my  misery.  The  money 
was  taken  away  from  me  in  time." 

In  order  to  give  literary  expression  to  this 
theme  it  was  necessary  that  the  author  should 
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select  as  the  central  figure  of  the  story  a  person 
leading  a  barren  and  desolate  life  under  the  influ- 
ence of  some  vice  or  passion  which  shut  out  all 
good  influences,  a  person  without  faith,  without 
human  affection.  It  was  also  necessary  that  the 
evil  influence  should  have  been  imposed  by  cir- 
cumstances upon  a  nature  naturally  possessed  of 
good  qualities  and  accustomed  for  a  time  to 
their  exercise,  in  order  that  the  remedial  agency 
chosen  might  waken  -within  the  man  some  faint, 
well-nigh  extinguished  inclination  to  good.  Only 
from  within  may  a  life  attain  the  natural  and 
wholesome  soundness  that  Efiot  had  in  mind  as 
her  goal.  Some  remedial  agency  was,  however, 
as  necessary  as  is  the  light  for  the  putting  forth 
of  the  germ  folded  within  the  seed,  and  Eliot 
chose  a  little  chdld  as  the  influence  best  calcu- 
lated to  stir  again  natural  human  emotions  in 
this  poor  old  man  of  narrowed  mind  and  heart. 
With  utmost  cire  she  has  prepared  the  reader  to 
expect  the  effect  of  the  child's  entrance.  The 
miser  had  once  a  little  sister,  tenderly  loved, 
and  when  he  saw  the  child  sleeping  on  his  hearth 
there  stirred  in  his  confused  mind  "  a  hurrying 
influx  of  memories,"  which  moved  him  to  long- 
forgotten  habits  of  tenderness. 

In  the  recovery  of  Silas,  the  first  step,  un- 
doubtedly, was  the  loss  of  his  gold.  The  great 
shock  it  gave  arrested  his  habit  of  life  and 
opened  the  way  for  new  influences.  With  won- 
drous skill  the  author  has  indicated  every  step  of 
the  change  resulting  from  his  loss.  He  was 
forced  to  tell  his  trouble  to  his  neighbors,  whom 
he  had  long  shunned:  in  the  moment  of  accusing 
Jan  a  feeling  of  compunction,  born  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  had  once  been  accused  wrongfully, 
stirred  in  his  heart;  his  trouble  and  his  evident 
helplessness  at  once  placed  him  in  kindlier  rela- 
tions with  his  neighbors;  he  began  in  a  feeble  . 
way  to  expect  help  from  some  unknown  source; 
and,  finally,  the  stirring  of  old  impulses  resulted 
in  a  poor  attempt  to  return  Dolly's  good  will. 
All  these  movements  in  Silas'  nature  preceded 
the  coming  of  the  child:  they  were  all  in  the 
right  direction,  but  would  have  proved  abortive 
without  the  vivifying  human  love  which  Eppie 
wakened  in  his  heart  As  the  main  plot  opens 
with  a  condition,  the  underplot  opens  with  a 
character,  the  traits  of  which  determine  the  de- 
velopment of  the  action.  The  discussion  of  the 
theme  in  the  underplot,  and  of  the  first  steps  in 
its  development,  are  reserved  for  the  next  paper. 
The  first  point  where  the  action  of  the  under- 
plot becomes  essential  to  the  development  of  the 
main  plot  is  found  in  the  theft  of  Silas'  gold. 

Silas  Marner. 
V. 

(a)  How  did  the  author  prepare  for  the  man- 
ner of  the  child's  coming? 

(b)  What  changes  in  Silas  resulted  from  the 
coming  of  the  child? 

(c)  What  step  is  decisive  in  the  development 
of  the  plot? 

Teachers  are  invited  to  send  questions  to  the 
office  of  New  York  Education  upon  points  not 
made  clear  to  them. 


Where  Are  the  Boys? 

W.  B.  Richards. 

The  most  striking  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
plorable feature  of  education  in  public  high 
schools  is  the  marked  falling  off  in  the  attend- 
ance of  boys  as  compared  with  that  of  girls. 
With  all  the  great  improvements  of  recent  years 
in  our  high  school  course  of  study,  in  provision 
of  laboratories  and  apparatus,  these  schools  are 
yet  failing  to  reach  a  large  number  of  the  per- 
sons whom  they  are  intended  to  benefit;  or,  to 
put  it  in  another  way,  a  great  number  of  their 
intended  beneficiaries  are  failing  for  some  reason 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered 
to  them.  In  any  normal  population  the  number 
of  males  and  of  females  will  be  approximately 
the  same;  there  is  rarely  a  diflference  of  more 
than  one  per  cent.  Hence  we  should  expect  to 
find  the  public  school  attendance  about  evenly 
divided  between  the  sexes.  And  so  it  is  in  the 
lower  schools.  But  when  we  come  to  the  proper 
high  school  grades  there  is  a  startling  change. 
There  we  find  almost  two  girls  to  every  boy. 
This  shows  conclusively  that  the  benefits  of  ad- 
vanced public  school  instruction  are  failing  to  be 
distributed  as  they  should  be.  What  is  the  rea- 
son? Is  the  trouble  with  the  high  school,  in  that 
it  does  not  provide  the  kind  of  education  that  the 
average  boy  needs,  or  with  the  boy,  that  he  fails, 
through  ihis  own  indolence  or  carelessness  or  his 
parents'  neglect,  to  continue  his  studies  into  the 
higher  grades?    I  4>elieve  chiefly  the  latter. 

When  a  boy  becomes  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  is  at  a  very  critical  period.  He  is  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  he. is  a  "young  man;"  he 
aspires  to  a  long-tailed  coat,  tooth-pick  shoes 
and  other  paraphernalia  of  fashion.  He  has  been 
at  school  for  some  eight  years,  and  is  getting 
tired  of  the  grind.  He  thinks  he  knows  a  good 
deal  already,  and  doesn't  "  see  the  use  of  going 
on  to  learn  a  lot  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  sci- 
ence," which,  says  he,  "  I  never  expect  to  use." 
He  thinks  he  would  like  to  stop  school  and  "  go 
into  business" — which  probaibly  means  driving 
a  grocery  wagon,  sweeping  out  a  store,  or  selling 
an  occasional  bag  of  peanuts  to  a  possible  pur- 
chaser. Just  at  this  time  he  needs  good,  strong 
guidance.  In  many  cases  the  father  is  persuaded 
to  yield  to  this  inclination  —  in  many  cases  he 
forces  abatidonment  of  school  work  on  account 
of  the  addition  to  the  family  income  which  the 
labor  of  the  son  may  bring.  I  sympathize  with 
the  poverty  that  needs  to  oblige  every  means  of 
revenue,  but  a  parent  should  think  long  before 
withdrawing  a  son  from  school  for  the  sake  of 
the  small  pay  which  he  can  then  command  or 
for  his  assistance  on  farm  or  in  store  or  shop. 
It  is  pitiable  extravagance  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
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dollars  a  week  just  now  to  ruin  a  boy's  chance 
of  advancement  hereafter.  These  few  years  in  a 
boy's  life  may,  according  to  the  way  in  which 
they  are  spent,  make  the  difference  between  his 
being  a  $i-a-day  man  or  a  $5-a-day  man  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Parents  should  understand  that 
there  |.  is  no  other  employment  for  a  boy  so 
remu'nerative  as  going  to  school;  that  the  few 
dollars  earned  now  are  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  dollars  in  the  future  which  the  boy  is 
losing  by  neglecting  to  prepare  himself  for  life. 
The  social  and  political  effect  of  this  disparity 
in  education  between  the  sexes  is  inevitable. 
The  great  majority  of  young  men  get  no  educa- 
tion beyond  that  of  the  public  school.  Those 
who  drop  out  here  do  not  reappear  at  any  other 
point  of  the  educational  system.  From  neglect 
of  women's  education  we  are  progressing  toward 
a  condition  in  which  the  average  woman  will  be, 
if  she  is  not  already,  the  intellectual  superior  of 
the  average  man.  Knowledge  is  power.  The 
educated  class  of  a  State  constitute  its  domi- 
nant force;  by  a  law  as  certain  as  unerring,  as 
invariable  as  that  of  gravity  it  rules  —  either 
manifestly  through  its  occupation  of  the  higher 
offices  of  the  State  or  indirectly  through  its  g;uid- 
ance  of  public  opinion.  It  rules  because  it  is 
fittest  to  rule.  Its  sceptre  belongs  to  it  by  the 
divinest  of  rights.  The  present  century  has  wit- 
nessed the  removal  of  the  barriers  that  cooped 
woman's  activity  to  the  home  circle,  her  inclina- 
tion into  many  lines  of  work  previously  closed 
to  her  by  immemorial  prejudice.  We  have  come 
to  recognize  her  right  to  earn  her  own  living  in 
many  kinds  of  employment,  adoption  of  which 
would  previously  have  caused  a  social  outcry. 
The  next  century  will  witness  a  great  extension 
of  these  privileges.  Social  science  is  as  much  a 
"  natural "  science  as  botany,  and  the  law  of 
"  natural  selection  "  operates  as  certainly  there 
as  elsewhere  in  nature.  Individuals  gravitate 
toward  the  employment  for  which  they  are  best 
fitted.  Those  who  lack  mental  training  and  de- 
velopment will  settle  into  avocations  in  which 
their  physical  strength  can  be  utilized  and  their 
intellectual  incapacity  will  not  be  a  barrier  to 
success;  while  those  who  have  attained  higher 
education,  higher  mental  development,  will  go 
to  their  places  in  the  professions  which  require 
mental  acumen  and  discipline.  The  indubitable 
effect  of  the  condition  to  which  we  are  referring 
will  be  to  fix  man,  physically  strong,  in  manual 
pursuits,  while  woman,  through  the  power  of 
superior  education  and  the  inclinations  begotten 
of  it.  will  proceed  in  larger  and  larger  numbers 
to  those  learned  professions  for  which  her  physi- 
cal status  does  not  incapacitate  her  —  to  medi- 
cine, law.  professorships  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, dentistry,  architecture,  to  clerical  positions 
and  eventually  to  exclusive  management  of  capi- 
talized enterprises.  We  are  not  predicting  any 
sudden  social  cataclysm.  We  are  pointing  out 
the  tendency  of  present  conditions.  The  "  new 
woman "  has  only  begun  to  "  arrive."  When 
she  does  finally  arrive  in  power  and  might  and 
dominion,  it  will  be  because  our  boys  are  lag- 
ging behind  her  in  education,  are  idly  and  care- 
lessly condemning  themselves  to  inferiority 
through  neglect  of  their  educational  advantages. 
—  Missouri  School  Journal. 


What  Are  Teachers  to  Do  About  It? 

R.    B.    D.    SI.MONSON. 

"  The  world  do  move."  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  educational  world,  and  some  of  us  are 
growing  dizzy  from  the  velocity  of  the  move- 
ment. What  with  "  correlation  •'  and  "  concen- 
tration," "  co-ordination  "  and  "  individualism," 
*'  apperception  "  and  "  interest,"  "  historical 
stages  of  culture  "  and  "  child  study,"  "  rational 
psychology,"  "  theoretical  psychology,"  "  specu- 
lative psychology,"  "  metapihysical  psychology  " 
crashing  through  his  sensorium,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  average  pedagogue  suffers  so  greatly 
from  vertigo?  As  he  holds  his  breath  and,  to 
steady  himself,  grasps  with  trembling  hand  some 
hoary,  time-honored  canon  of  teaching  which 
may  serve  as  a  balancing-pole  while  he  attempts 
to  crawl  over  the  slender  rope  spanning  the 
seeming  chasm  between  "  the  old "  and  "  the 
new,"  is  it  strange  that  his  eyes  should  protrude 
with  fear  of  what  may  happen  to  him  and  his 
school  in  transit? 

The  circumambient  air  is  full  of  the  noise  of 
conflict  and  of  fragments  of  exploded  theories. 
Our  ears  are  in  danger  of  being  deafened  and  our 
eyes  blinded  by  the  din  and  smoke.  Amid  the 
war  of  pedagogical  creeds  and  its  accompanying 
epidemic  of  sesquipedal  words  and  high-sounding 
phrases,  we  are  tempted  to  pause  and  ask,  **  What 
are  we  to  do  in  the  matter  of  educating  the  chil- 
dren while  the  battle  between  Hegelian  and  Her- 
bartian  is  on? "  "  Are  we,  the  busy  teachers, 
who  are  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  who  have 
little  time,  and  perhaps  less  talent,  to  become 
philosophers  and  psychologists  of  renown  to 
abandon  our  work,  array  ourselves  under  which- 
ever banner  seems  to  us  the  standard  of  truth, 
and  fight  till  defeat  trails  it  in  the  dust  or  victory 
crowns  it  with  glory?  " 

Not  so.  Let  us  rather  go  on  teaching  the  chil- 
dren placed  under  our  care  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  an  awakened  conscience  and  the  suggestions 
of  an  enlightened  common  sense.  We  cannot  wait 
for  the  settlement  of  all  the  mooted  questions  of 
pedagogy.  But  there  are  some  things,  essential 
things,  I  think,  in  education  about  which  there  is 
substantial  agreement.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  know  these  things  and  to  leave  all  else 
for  the  wise  years  to  decide.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  keep  abreast,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  of 
all  true  progress  in  his  special  field  of  action. 

There  has  been,  during  the  past  ten  vears, 
great  advance  in  educational  thought  and  im- 
provement in  edijcational  practice.  Let  the 
teacher  not  be  blind  to  this  fact.  Let  him  rejoice 
because  of  it,  and  let  him  avail  himself  of  it.  I 
doubt  whether  any  decade  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  beheld  such  a  quickening  of  thought 
among  educators  and  educationalists  as  has  this 
present  one.  New  ideas  have  been  advanced,  and 
old  ones  have  been  placed  in  a  new  light  and  in 
new  relations. 

Among  leading  thinkers  there  appears  to  be 
an  honest  attempt  to  discover  and  formulate  a 
doctrine  according  to  which  the  child  may  be 
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best  educated.  Indeed,  the  tendency  of  theorists 
and  investigators  to  make  the  child  the  center  of 
interest  probably  differentiates  the  new  education 
from  the  old. 

In  a  proper  study  of  the  child,  comprehending 
not  only  its  personality,  but  heredity,  environ- 
ment and  its  relations  to  society  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  that  term,  will  eventually,  I  believe,  be 
found  that  substantial  agreement  which  will  ren- 
der a  true  science  of  teaching  possible. 

There  are  contained  in  the  literature  of  peda- 
gogy to-day  many  suggestions  of  great  value  to 
every  teacher.  With  these  he  should  be  ac- 
quainted. These  he  should  intelligently  follow. 
But  there  are  now  a  few  problems  existing  both 
in  urban  and  in  rural  school  administration 
whose  solution  is  anxiously  awaited.  Out  of  the 
crucible  of  heated  controversy  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  some  gold  will  come. 

As  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  passing  through  the 


second  stage  of  the  evolution  of  public  opinion, 
which,  according  to  Herbert  Spencer,  is  "the 
disagreement  of  the  inquiring."  We  are  ere 
long,  let  us  hope,  to  enter  the  third  stage,  "  the 
agreement  of  the  wise." 

Meanwhile  the  active  teacher,  who  must  meet 
as  best  he  can  the  demands  which  daily  press 
upon  him,  should  walk  in  all  the  light  that 
shines,  but  by  the  tide  of  the  battle  waged  above 
him  he  should  not  be  swept  off  his  feet,  nor  in 
"  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  "  should  he 
so  "  lose  his  head  "  as  to  become  unfitted  for  the 
less  conspicuous,  but  no  less  important,  func- 
tions which  the  work-a-day  world  demands  shall 
be  discharged  here  and  now,  without  waiting  for 
the  golden  age  of  education,  when  what  is  crude 
theory  shall  have  been  fashioned  into  a  beautiful 
science,  and  when  he  who  is  but  a  struggling, 
aspiring  artisan  shall  have  been  transformed  into 
an  artist  almost  divine.  —  Missouri  School  Journal, 


Author's  Days. 

JOHN  E.    SHERWOOD,   A.   M. 

Alft>ed  Tennyson. 

Friday,  Nov,  19, 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

The  poet  whose  works  we  to-day  have  the 
honor  of  considering,  though  born  in  England, 
August  6,  1809.  has  so  endeared  himself  to 
American  children  by  his  "  Brook  "  and  "  May 
Queen  "  that  we  entirely  forget  the  question  of 
nationality,  and  love  him  for  his  purity  of 
thought,  refinement  of  style  and  beauty  of  ex- 
pression. His  life  was  a  reflection  of  the  lofty 
and  delicate  ideals  which  we  find  in  his  writings, 
and,  as  has  been  said.  "  was  a  poem."  In  1850  he 
was  appointed  "  poet  laureate,"  and  was  created 
a  peer  in  1884.  He  lived  a  long  and  useful  life, 
dying  October  6,  1892,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

QUOTATIONS. 

I. 

He  seems  so  near,  and  yet  so  far. 
2. 

Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 
'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

Here  at  the  quiet  limit  of  the  world. 

4. 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers. 

5. 
But,  oh,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still. 

6. 

For  men  may  come,  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 


SCHOOL  HELPS. 

7. 


It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute 

That  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute. 

8. 

Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 


10. 


Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer. 

Better  fifty  years  of  Europe 
Than  a  cycle  of  Cathay. 

SELECTIONS. 

"  The  Bugle  Song." 

"The  May  Queen,"  ist,  3d,  loth  and  nth 
verses.   . 

"  A  Farewell." 

"  Cradle  Song."  in  "  Day  Dreams." 

"  Song  of  the  Brook/'  in  "  The  Brook  "  —  "  I 
come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern,"  etc. 

"  New  Year's  Eve,"  ist,  2d,  9th,  13th  verses, 
and  the  13th  and  14th  verses  in  "  Conclusion." 

"  Lilian." 

"  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade." 

"  Break,  Break,  Break,"  etc. 

"  The  Lady  of  Shalott,"  part  ist. 

Selected  Songs. 

Friday,  Nov.  26. 
Daniel  Webster. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

Daniel  Webster,  the  famous  orator  and  states- 
man, who  received  the  title  of  "  Expounder  of 
the  Constitution,"  was  bom  at  Salisbury,  N.  H., 
January  18,  1782,  and  died  at  Marshfield,  Mass., 
October  24,  1852.  He  was  one  of  the  intellectual 
giants  of  the  day,  and  has  left  a  record  for  sound- 
ness and  force  of  reasoning,  combined  with  bril- 
liancy of  expression  and  a  magical  delivery,  that 
has  been  unsurpassed  in  this  century.  He  ren- 
dered inestimable  services  to  his  country  by  his 
patriotic  and  fervid  utterances,  which  are  trcas- 
used  as  a  priceless  heritage,  and  also  by  the  ne^o- 
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tiation  of  the  "  Ashburton  Treaty"  with  Eng- 
land. His  most  noted  orations  were  those  on 
the  "  Bunker  Hill  Monument,"  the  **  Reply  to 
Hayne/'  on  the  "  Pilgrim  Anniversary,"  and  the 
«ulogium  on  Jefferson  and  Adams. 

QUOTATIONS. 

1.  Whatever  makes  men  good  Christians 
makes  them  good  citizens. 

2.  Let  our  object  be  our  country,  our  whole 
country,  and  nothing  but  our  country. 

3.  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish, 
I  give  my  hand  and  my  heart  to  this  vote. 

4.  Sea  of  upturned  faces. 

5.  Liberty  exists  in  proportion  to  wholesome 
restraint. 

6.  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one 
and  inseparable. 

7.  I  was  born  an  American;  I  will  live  an 
American:  I  shall  die  an  American. 

8.  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold  for 
the  last  time  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see 
liim  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored  frag- 
ments of  a  once  glorious  Union;  on  States  dis- 
severed, discordant,  belligerent;  on  a  land  rent 
with  civil  feuds  or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  frater- 
nal blood. 

9.  Mind  is  the  great  lever  of  all  things. 

10.  Independence  now  and  Independence  for- 
ever. 

SELECTIONS. 

Extract  from  an  Imaginary  Speech  of  John  Adams. 

Sir,  I  know  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs, 
but  I  see,  I  see  clearly,  through  this  day's  busi- 
ness. You  and  I,  indeed,  may  rue  it.  We  may 
not  live  to  the  time  when  this  Declaration  shall 
be  made  good.  We  may  die;  die  colonists;  die 
slaves;  die.  it  may  be,  ignominiously  and  on  the 
scaffold.  Be  it  so.  Be  it  so.  If  it  be  the  pleas- 
ure of  Heaven  that  my  countrv  shall  require  the 
poor  offering  of  .my  life,,  the  victim  shall  be 
ready,  at  the  appointed  hour  of  sacrifice,  come 
when  that  hour  may.  But  while  I  do  live,  let  me 
bave  a  country,  or  at  least  the  hope  of  a  country, 
and  that  a  free  country. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  fate,  be  assured,  be 
assured  that  this  Declaration  will  stand.  It  may 
cost  treasure,  it  may  cost  blood;  but  it  will 
stand,  and  it  will  richly  compensate  for  both. 
Through  the  thick  gloom  of  the  present  I  see 
the  brightness  of  the  future,  as  the  sun  in 
Heaven.  We  shall  make  this  a  glorious,  an 
immortal  day.  When  we  are  in  our  graves  our 
children  will  honor  it.  They  will  celebrate  it 
with  thanksgiving,  with  festivity,  with  bonfires 
and  illuminations.  On  its  annual  return  they 
will  shed  tears,  copious,  gushing  tears,  not  of' 
subjection  and  slavery,  not  of  agony  and  dis- 
tress, but  of  exultation,  of  gratitude  and  of  joy. 
Sir.  before  God  I  believe  the  hour  is  come.  My 
judgment  approves  this  measure,  and  my  whole 
heart  is  in  it  All  that  I  have,  and  all  that  I  am. 
and  all  that  I  hope  in  this  life  I  am  now  ready 
here  to  stake  upon  it;  and  I  leave  off  as  I  begun, 
that  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  am  for  the 
*"  Declaration."  It  is  my  living  sentiment.  "  In- 
dependence now,  and  Independence  forever." 


The  Love  of  Home. 

It  is  only  shallow-minded  pretenders  who 
either  make  distinguished  origin  a  matter  of 
personal  merit,  or  obscure  origin  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal reproach.  Taunt  and  scoffing  at  the  hum- 
ble condition  of  early  life  affect  nobody  in 
America  but  those  who  are  foolish  enough  to 
indulge  in  them,  and  they  are  generally  suffi- 
ciently punished  by  public  rebuke.  A  man  who 
is  not  ashamed  of  himself  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  his  early  condition. 

It  did  not  happen  to  me  to  be  born  in  a  log 
cabin;  but  my  elder  brothers  and  sisters  were 
bom  in  a  log  cabin,  raised  among  the  snow 
drifts  of  New  Hampshire,  at  a  period  so  early 
that  when  the  smoke  first  rose  from  its  rude 
chimney  and  curled  over  the  frozen  hills  there 
was  no  similar  evidence  of  a  white  man's  habita- 
tion between  it  and  the  settlements  on  the  rivers 
of  Canada. 

I  weep  to  think  that  none  of  those  who  inhab- 
ited it  are  among  the  living;  and  if  ever  1  am 
ashamed  of  it,  or  if  ever  I  fail  in  affectionate 
veneration  for  him  who  reared  it  and  defended 
it  against  savage  violence  and  destruction,  cher- 
ished all  the  domestic  virtues  beneath  its  roof, 
and.  through  the  fire  and  blood  of  a  seven  years' 
revolutionary  war.  shrunk  from  no  danger,  no 
toil,  no  sacrifice,  to  serve  his  country,  and  to 
raise  his  children  to  a  condition  better  than  his 
own,  may  my  name  and  the  name  of  my  poster- 
ity be  blotted  forever  from  the  memory  of  man- 
kind. 

Liberty  and  Union  Inseparable. 

While  the  Union  lasts  we  have  high,  exciting,, 
gratifying  prospects  spread  out  before  us,  for  us 
and  our  children.  Beyond  that  I  seek  not  to 
penetrate  the  veil.  God  grant  that  in  my  day,  at 
least,  that  curtain  may  not  rise!  God  grant  that 
on  my  vision  never  may  be  opened  what  lies  be- 
hind! When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold 
for  the  last  time  the  sun  in  Heaven,  may  I  not 
see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored 
fragments  of  a  once  glorious  Union;  on  States 
dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent;  on  a  land 
rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in 
fraternal  blood. 

Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather 
behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  Republic,  now 
known  and  honored  throughout  the  earth,  still 
full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies  stream- 
ing in  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or 
polluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured,  bearing  for 
its  motto  no  such  miserable  interrogatory  as 
"  What  is  all  this  worth?  "  nor  those  other  words 
of  delusion  and  folly,  "  Liberty  first  and  Union 
afterwards;  "  but  everywhere,  spread  all  over  in 
characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its 
ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and  over 
the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the  whole 
heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true 
American  heart.  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and 
forever,  one  and  inseparable! 

Apostrophe  to  the  Veterans  of  1775. 

Venerable  men!  you  have  come  down  to  us 
from  a  former  generation.  Heaven  has  bounte- 
ously lengthened  out  your  lives  that  you  might 
behold  this  joyous  day.    You  are  now  where  you 
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stood  fifty  years  ago,  this  very  hour,  with  your 
brothers  and  your  neighbors,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  in  the  strife  for  your  country.  Behold, 
how  altered!  The  same  heavens  are  indeed  over 
your  heads;  the  same  ocean  rolls  at  your  feet; 
but  all  else,  how  changed  1  You  hear  now  no 
roar  of  hostile  cannon;  you  see  no  mixed  vol- 
umes of  smoke  and  flame  rising  from  burning 
Charlestown.  The  ground  strewed  with  the  dead 
and  the  dying;  the  impetuous  charge;  the  steady 
and  successful  repulse;  the  loud  call  to  repeated 
assault;  the  summoning  of  all  that  is  manly  to 
repeated  resistance;  a  thousand  bosoms  freely 
and  fearlessly  bared  in  an  instant  to  whatever  of 
terror  there  may  be  in  war  and  death  —  all  these 
you  have  witnessed,  but  you  witness  them  no 
more.    All  is  peace. 

Reply  to  Mr.  Hayne. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium 
upon  Massachusetts;  she  needs  none.  There  she 
is.  Behold  her,  and  judge  for  yourselves.  There 
is  her  history;  the  world  knows  it  by  heart.  The 
past,  at  least,  is  secure.  There  is  Boston,  and 
Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill;  and 
there  they  will  remain  forever.  The  bones  of  her 
sons  falling  in  the  great  struggle  for  independ- 
ence now  lie  mingled  with  the  soil  of  every 
State  from  New  England  to  Georgia;  and  there 
they  will  lie  forever.  And,  sir,  where  American 
Liberty  raised  its  first  voice  and  where  its  youth, 
was  nurtured  and  sustained,  there  it  still  lives,  in 
the  strength  of  its  manhood  and  full  of  its  origi- 
nal spirit.  If  discord  and  disunion  shall  wound 
it,  if  party  strife  and  blind  ambition  shall  hawk 
at  and  tear  it,  if  folly  and  madness,  if  uneasiness 
under  salutary  and  necessary  restraint  shall  suc- 
ceed in  separating  it  from  that  Union,  by  which 
alone  its  existence  is  made  sure,  it  will  stand  in 
the  end  by  the  side  of  that  cradle  in  which  its 
infancy  was  rocked:  it  will  stretch  forth  its  arm 
ivith  whatever  of  vigor  it  may  still  retain  over 
the  friends  who  gather  round  it;  and  it  will  fall 
at  last,  if  fall  it  must,  amidst  the  proudest  monu- 
ments of  its  own  glory,  and  on  the  very  spot  of 
Its  origin. 

Patriotic  songs. 

The  above  selections  can  be  subdivided  so  as 
to  serve  for  a  larger  number  of  pupils. 


He  sat  at  his  door,  one  midsummer  night. 

After  the  sun  had  sunk  in  the  west, 
And  the  lingering  beams  of  golden  light 
Made  his  kindly  old  face  look  warm  and  bright 

While  odorous  night-wind  whispered,  "  Rest!  " 
Gently,  gently,  he  bowed  his  head  — 

There  were  angels  waiting  for  him,  I  know, 
He  was  sure  of  happiness,  living  or  dead  — 

This  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago! 

—  George  Arnold. 

Discipline  is  not  all  "there  is  in  teaching," 
but  it  is  a  large  subject,  and  cannot  be  learned 
on  paper.  The  theory  that  fits  one  case  may 
miss  the  next  dozen,  or  hundred.  Study  the  art 
of  easy  discipline  and  you  will  see  that  it  Icjrgely 
depends  on  your  own  self-control.  —  The  New 
Education. 


A  New  Multiplication  Table. 

It  may  seem  like  sacrilege  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon  so  time-honored  an  institution  as  the  multi- 
plication table.  But  the  serious  truth  is  that  this 
basal  sine  qua  non  of  arithmetic  in  its  traditional 
form  is.  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  modern 
number  training.  Its  chief  defect  lies  in  its 
omission  of  many  combinations  that  are  essential 
to  the  adequate  comprehension  of  commonly  re- 
curring numbers.  For  the  purposes  of  mental 
computation  it  is  quite  as  convenient  and  neces- 
sary to  know  that  3  times  15  are  45,  or  that  5 
times  16  are  80,  as  to  know  that  9  times  7  are  63, 
or  that  II  times  12  are  132.  For  the  purposes  of 
cancellation  and  other  applications  of  factoring 
it  is  quite  as  essential  to  recognize  the  factors  of 
such  numbers  as  34i  65,  51  or  57  as  it  is  in  the 
case  of  36,  63,  72  or  the  other  numbers  of  the 
multiplication  table.  To  reject  the  one  class  and 
consider  the  other  is  numerical  favoritism. 

Text-books  of  arithmetic  often  give  the  multi- 
plication table  extended  as  far  as  25  times  25,  and 
we  have  known  a  few  enthusiastic  arithmetical 
drill-masters  who  have  required  their  pupils  to 
commit  these  tables  to  the  bitter  end,  thus  ex- 
tending the  numerical  favoritism  to  the  point  of 
absurdity.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  arithmeti- 
cal maxim  that  the  importance  of  numbers  is 
lessened  as  their  magnitude  increases.  The 
smaller  the  number  the  more  we  have  to  do  with 
it,  both  in  the  school-room  and  out.  As  an  ade- 
quate arithmetical  equipment  the  pupil  should 
acquire  a  complete  synthetic  and  analytic  knowl- 
edge of  the  lesser  numbers,  the  limit  of  magni- 
tude being  for  practical  purposes  placed  at  100. 
In  order  that  the  pupil  acquire  this  knowledge, 
he  is  led  to  master  all  numbers  from  100  down 
just  a,s  he  masters  certain  of  these  numbers  in  the 
ordinary  multiplication  and  division  tables.  To 
accomplish  this  requires  the  enlargement  of  the 
multiplication  table,  not  at  its  extremity,  but 
throughout  its  body,  as  shown  in  the  table  here- 
with presented: 


2X    2=   4 

2X    3=   6 

2X    4=   8 

♦  ♦    » 

2  X  47  =  94 
2X48  =  96 
2X49  =  98 
2  X  50  =  100 

4X  4=16 

4X  .S  =  20 

4X  6  =  24 

4X  7  =  28 

«  «  3|C 

4  X  23  =  92 
4  X  24  =  96 
4  X  25  =  100 

6X  6  =  s6 
6X    7  =  42 

6X    8  =  48 

*  ♦    * 


3X  3=  9 
3X    4=12 

3X    5  =  15 

«    «    * 

3  X  31  =  93 
3  X  32  =  96 
3  X  33  =  99 

5X  5  =  25 
5X   6  =  30 

SX    7  =  35 

♦    *    ♦ 

SXi8  =  90 
5  X  19  =  95 
5  X  20  =  100 


7X    7  =  49 
7X    8  =  56 

7X    9  =  63 

*    *    # 
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6X14  =  84 
6X15  =  90 
6  X  16  =  96 

8X  8  =  64 
8X  9  =  72 
8  X  10  =  80 
8X11  =  88 
8X12  =  96 

10  X  10  =  100 


7X12  =  84 
7X13  =  91 
7X14  =  98 

9X  9  =  81 
9  X  10  =  90 
9X11=99 


In  this  table  the  useless  combinations  with  i 
are  omitted,  also  the  reverse  combinations  of  the 
succeeding  numbers.  A  child  may  be  taught  that 
the  product  is  the  same  regardless  of  the  order 
in  which  the  factors  are  taken,  without  *'  water- 
ing" the  multiplication  table  by  including  re- 
versed combinations.  For  this  reason  in  the 
above  table  the  "  4's  "  begin  with  "  4  X  4"  the 
"5's"  with  "5X5/'  etc. 

The  alert  teacher  will  hardly  need  to  be  told 
how  the  child  who  masters  the  above  table  may 
employ  it  in  shortening  the  labor  of  various 
arithmetical^  processes.  Its  value  in  adding  to 
the  student's  power  in  mental  arithmetic  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  It  also  greatly  in- 
creases his  capability  in  all  operations  involving 
cancelation  or  factoring. 

The  table,  when  written  out.  contains  86  com- 
bmations  not  given  in  the  ordinary  multiplica- 
tion table,  but  these  mostly  involve  the  small 
numbers  2  and  3,  and  where  it  is  considered  that 
44  are  omitted  it  will  be  seen  that  it  adds  but 
slightly  to  the  labor  required  to  learn  the  ordi- 
nao'  table.  Pupils  who  already  know  the  old 
table  will  learn  the  new  one  in  a  few  days.  In 
teaching  younger  children,  only  so  much  of  the 
*^b|e^  »s  used  as  falls  within  the  limits  ot  the 
child  s  numerical  progress:  thus,  if  he  has  not 
advanced  beyond  the  number  50,  he  will  not  em- 
ploy those  portions  of  the  table  that  involve 
numbers  larger  than  50.  -- Learning  by  Doing. 


About  Compositions. 

The  average  pupil  hates  compositions.  Why? 
Before  trying  to  answer  this  question,  let  us 
state  and  illustrate  a  principle:  People,  old  and 
young,  like  to  do  whatever  they  can  do  well,  and 
dislike  to  do  -whatever  they  do  badly.  The  per- 
son who  can't  drive  his  ball  through  the  first 
arch  invariably  "  hates  croquet;  "  not  so  the  chap 
who  plays  his  own  and  his  partner's  ball  through 
arch  after  arch,  while  his  discouraged  opponents 
stand  round  despairingly  waiting  for  their  chance 
to  play.  So  it  is  in  everything  else  — -  it  is  always 
the  skilful  who  comprise  the  enthusiasts. 

Now  in  the  matter  of  compositions;  once  get 
the  child  to  feel  that  he  is  doing  his  work  well, 
and  you  have  won  the  victory.  He  won't  "  hate 
compositions  "  any  more.  Generally,  too  much 
is  expected  of  the  pupil  at  the  start,  and  in  most 
cases  the  start  is  not  made  soon  enough.  The 
difficulty  about  compositions  is  nearly  always  in 
the   case  of  the  children  to   whom  the  matter 


comes  as  a  new  and  unfamiliar  task.  Teachers 
who  'have  to  do  with  such  pupils  should  be  sure, 
first,  to  set  the  composition  task  well  within  the 
pupil's  powers;  and  second,  to  choose  the  sub- 
ject of  the  composition  from  among  those  things 
that  have  for  the  pupil  a  living  interest.  Instead 
of  asking  a  girl  of  fourteen  to  write  on  such  sub- 
jects as  "  The  Advantages  of  Industry,"  *'  Our 
Duty  to  Our  Parents,"  "  The  Value  of  Educa- 
tion," etc.,  have  her  describe  the  last  picnic  she 
attended,  write  on  the  proper  care  of  a  canary 
bird,  or  give  her  own  ideas  as  to  the  culture  of 
pansies.  A  boy  who  will  play  hookey  in  order  to 
avoid  writing  a  composition  on  "The  Uses  of 
Politeness,"  "  The  Character  of  Washington,"  or 
"True  Manhood,"  will  jump  at  the  chance  to 
write  about  "  Catfish  and  How  to  Catch  Them," 
or  to  give  an  account  of  the  different  kinds  of 
kites,  or  to  write  about  any  other  thing  that  he 
knows  about  and  takes  an  interest  in. 

It  is  well  not  to  be  too  critical  about  the  com- 
positions. Pass  over  defects  lightly,  and  heartily 
praise  every  indication  of  originality.  Allow 
pupils  to  read  their  compositions  publicly,  as  a 
special  mark  of  favor,  not  as  a  requirement. 
Above  all,  never  require  pupils  to  write  compo- 
sitions as  a  punishment,  or  force  them  to  read 
their  productions  before  the  school,  unless  you 
want  to  have  them  hate  composition  writing  for- 
evermore.  —  Learning  by  Doing. 


The  Laboratory  Method  of  Teaching:. 

As  a  descriptive  name,  the  word  "  laboratory  " 
is  applied  to  the  system  of  education  which  is 
rapidly  gaining  in  Massachusetts  and  in  other 
States  also.  Its  fundamental  idea  is  that  the 
scholar  is  to  have  practical  experience  in  the 
thing  he  studies,  just  as  in  the  study  of  chem- 
istry he  takes  the  chemicals  in  his  hands  and 
actually  performs  the  experiments,  instead  of 
merely  reading  about  them  in  a  book.  This 
fundamental  idea  is  found  capable  of  application 
not  only  to  chemistry,  but  to  natural  sciences; 
but  it  is  applied  with  marked  success  to  the 
study  of  history,  grammar,  geography,  arith- 
metic, literature,  and  so  on  through  the  list  of 
studies  commonly  taught  in  the  public  schools. 
In  geography  the  laboratory  method  may  not  be 
so  direct  in  its  application  as  in  some  other 
studies,  but  it  is  found  to  be  an  excellent  way 
compared  with  the  old  method.  The  child  is 
given  a  faint  outline  of  the  object  of  study,  say 
the  Continent  of  North  America,  for  instance. 
That  outline  he  takes  and  traces  with  his  pen 
and  brings  it  out  distinctly.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  old  method  of  drawing,  while  it  will 
undoubtedly  result  in  better  work,  still  is  not 
economical  expenditure  of  time  and  effort.  This 
simple  method  will  fix  in  the  child's  mind,  in  a 
general  way.  the  form  of  the  continent.  A  text- 
book is  used  by  the  teacher,  or  by  the  pupil  also. 
But  what  is  learned  by  the  pupil  from  the  book 
must  be  fixed  by  him  on  the  map  he  has  traced, 
where  such  method  of  work  is  possible.  Ink  and 
crayon  of  diflferent  classes  of  object.     The  habi- 
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tation  of  animals  and  birds,  the  regions  where 
certain  products  flourish,  the  location  of  a  very 
few  of  the  large  cities,  the  mountains  and  rivers, 
and  so  on,  are  to  be  placed  by  the  child  himself 
upon  the  map.  This  fixes  them  in  his  mind  far 
better  than  any  mere  memorizing  of  text  could 
do.  Besides  this,  it  affords  an  unusually  good 
opportunity  for  examination  of  the  work,  for,  if 
an  incorrect  idea  has  been  entertained  of  the  lo- 
cation of  any  object,  th^  teacher  will  see  it  easily 
and  it  can  be  corrected.  —  Ex. 


Hints  for  the  Morning  Talk. 

Object  —  To  start  the  children  happily  and  help- 
fully on  the  day's  work. 

TIME. 

R.    N.    VAWC.ER. 

Children  always  enjoy  a  talk  about  time  and 
the  ways  of  introducing  a  lesson  on  time  are 
almost  endless. 

Listen  to  the  clock.  What  does  it  say?  Yes; 
t  t  t  t  t.  Who  can  make  that  sound?  Let  us  all 
make  it.  What  letter  makes  that  sound?  Who 
can  make  that  letter?  What  does  that  sound 
mean?  (Almost  invariably  children  will  say  it 
means  a  minute.)  No,  it  means  something  less 
than  a  minute;  it  means  a  second.  Then,  as  each 
little  tick  sounds,  what  has  passed  by? 

Let  us  listen.  Are  the  seconds  long  or  short? 
Are  they  passing  slowly  or  quickly?  Does  the 
clock  keep  marking  the  seconds  all  the  time? 
Do  you  think  there  are  very  many  or  few  seconds 
in  a  day?  What  do  the  seconds  make?  How 
many  seconds  in  a  minute?  Let  us  count  sixty 
seconds.  Who  can  tell  me  in  another  way  how 
long  we  were  doing  it?  Who  will  -write  "  Sixty 
seconds  make  a  minute?  "  (Teacher  write  it  on 
the  board.  Also  show  children  the  minute  hand 
of  a  watch  and  keen  the  clock  before  them.) 
Now  tell  me  what  you  could  do  in  a  minute. 
How,  far  could  you  walk?  How  far  could  you 
run?  Could  you  go  farther  walking  or  running? 
What  else  could  you  do?  Could  you  learn  some- 
thing?   What? 

Could  you  do  something  for  some  one  in  one 
minute?  (Enlarge  upon  things  that  could  be 
done  in  a  minute.  (Dne  could  carry  wodd  for 
mamma  —  that  would  be  helpful.  One  could 
'"  mind  the  baby  "  —  that  would  be  loving.  One 
could  hold  a  coat  for  a  playmate  —  that  would  be 
kind.  One  could  say  "  Good  morning  "  —  that 
would  be  pleasant.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  any 
of  these  pleasant  things  can  be  done  in:  only  one 
minute.) 

What  do  the  minutes  make?  How  many  min- 
utes in  an  hour?  Who  can  write  "  Sixty  minutes 
in  one  hour?  "  Who  can  find  the  hour-hand  on 
the  clock?  Which  is  longer,  a  minute  or  an 
hour?  Who  can  trace  on  the  face  of  the  clock 
the  part  that  the  hand  passes  over  in  an  hour? 
Is  an  hour  very  long  or  short?  What  could  you 
do  in  an  hour  that  you  could  not  do  in  a  minute? 

What  kind  thing  could  you  do  in  an  hour? 
Which  do  you  think  would  seem  the  pleasantest 
when  it  was  gone,  the  hour  in  which  you  had 


done  a  kind  thing  or  the  hour  in  which  you  had 
not  done  anything  specially  kind?  What  hour 
is  this?  What  have  you  done  during  the  last 
hour?  Will  this  help  you  in  the  hours  to  come? 
How? 

What  do  the  hours  make?  How  many  hours 
in  a  day?  What  do  we  mean  by  a  day?  How 
many  hours  of  light  and  how  many  hours  of 
darkness  do  we  have?  What  makes  the  light? 
What  makes  the  darkness?  When  is  noon? 
About  what  time  does  the  sun  rise?  Set?  When 
do  we  have  breakfast?  When  do  we  come  to 
school?    When  do  we  have  recess? 

Does  any  one  do  anything  special  at  any  other 
time  of  the  day?  Who  has  music  or  other  les- 
sons outside  of  school?  What  marks  the  close  of 
day?  Will  the  day  come  again?  When  we  wake 
up  will  it  be  day?  What  day  will  it  be?  Whose 
day?  What  do  we  now  call  the  day  which  comes 
after  this  day?  What  do  we  call  this  day?  What 
do  we  call  the  day  which  is  passed  and  gone? 
What  will  this  day  be  to-morrow?  Will  this 
come  again? 

How  many  have  already  done  things  to  make 
this  day  beautiful?  How  many  know  of  some 
kind  or  loving  things  they  can  do  to  make  this 
day  very  pleasant?  We  won't  say  very  much 
about  those  things  — that  is  not  modest.  We 
will  just  do  them,  remembering  that  to-day  is 
ours,  we  can  have  it  but  once,  and  while  it  is 
ours  let  us  make  it  beautiful.  —  Primary  Educa- 
tion. 


Not  Generally  Known. 

Soudan.  —  Stretching  across  the  great  conti- 
nent of  Africa  from  east  to  west,  and  lying  just 
south  of  the  Great  Sahara,  is  a  chain  of  partly 
civilized  kingdoms,  which,  taken  together,  arc 
called  the  Soudan,  The  name  Soudan,  t.  e., 
"  Blaks."  is  borrowed  from  the  Arabs,  who  caU 
it  '*  Biad  is  Soudan,"  or  "  country  of  the  blacks." 
On  the  east  this  territory  is  bounded  by  the  Nile 
river,  on  the  south  by  the  divide  which  separates 
the  Congo  from  the  Tsad  (or  Tchad)  basin,  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  and  the  States- bordering  on  that 
gulf,  and  on  the  west  by  Senegambia  and  Sierra 
Leone.  Its  extent  from  east  to  west  is  about 
.3.000  miles,  and  its  average  width  is  500  miles. 
It  is  the  home  of  the  negro  proper,  although 
they  are  mixed  with  the  Arabs  and  other  races, 
and  the  population  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
fifty  to  ninety  millions. 

The  New  York  and  Massachusetts  Bounik 
ARY.  —  A  glance  at  a  map  will  show  that  the  west- 
ern and  southern  boundary  lines  of  Massachu- 
setts do  not  meet  at  a  point  as  they  would  be 
expected  to  do.  The  reason  is  that  the  point  of 
the  State  was  ceded  to  New  York  in  1853.  The 
part  ceded  includes  the  town  of  Boston  Comers, 
which  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  by  a  series  of  rather  high  moun- 
tains. Thus  isolat/ed.  it  became  a  center  for 
prize  fights,  as  the  New  York  officers  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  region  and  the  Massachu- 
setts officers  could  not  get  there  with  ease.  After 
a  famous  fight  at  this  spot  the  area  was  ceded  to 
New  York,  and  the  boundary  line  now  is  deter- 
mined by  the  high  mountains  rather  than  by 
lines  with  no  natural  relation  to  physical  fea- 
tures. —  Journal  of  Geography. 
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The  Leading  Articles  of  the  Current 

The  grade  teachers  in  Chicago  are  asking  for 
an  increase  in  salary.  They  have  just  established 
SL  Chicago  Public  School  Teachers'  Federation, 
with  Miss  Elizabeth  K.  Burdict,  of  the  Prescott 
School,  as  president,  and  this,  according  to  The 
Brooklyn  Teacher,  is  the  vigorous  argument  she 
made  before  the  Board  of  Aldermen  recently  in 
tirging  an  advance  of  teachers'  salaries: 

"  There  are  230,000  children  being  educated  in 
this  city,"  said  Miss  Burdick,  "and  being  edu- 
cated in  a  manner  that  has  placed  the  Chicago 
schools  away  up  above  those  of  almost  every 
other  city  in  the  country.  Who  is  performing 
this  great  work?  Is  it  Supt.  Lane,  who  gets 
$7,000?  Is  it  his  assistants,  who  get  $4,000?  Is 
it  the  supervisors,  who  get  from  $1,500  to  $3,000? 
Is  it  the  special  teachers,  who  get  from  $1,200  to 
$1,600?  Is  it  the  principals,  who  get  from  $2,500 
to  $3,000?  No;  it  is  the  4.S00  grade  teachers, 
who,  no  matter  how  faithful  and  efficient  they 
may  be,  and  no  matter  how  long  they  have  been 
in  the  service,  will  never  receive  over  $800. 

"  Take  the  special  teachers  in  drawing  and 
music,  who  receive  from  $1,000  to  $1,600.  Do 
you  suppose  it  is  they  who  teach  the  pupils  draw- 
ing and  music?  Not  at  all;  they  pay  us  a  formal 
visit  once  a  month,  and  in  the  meanwhile  I  do  all 
the  teaching  in  drawing  and  music.  I  do  not 
blatne  them,  understand,  for  they  cannot  come 
oftener.  But  it  is  true,  all  the  same,  that  they 
get  the  money  and  I  do  the  work. 

"  At  present  the  grade  teacher  is  started  at 
$500,  which  is  increased  year  by  year  for  seven 
years  in  the  primary  schools  to  $800,  and  in  the 
grammar  schools  to  $850.  What  do  we  want? 
We  want  the  gra-de  teachers  in  primary  and 
grammar  schools  alike  to  betrin  at  $500,  which 
shall  be  increased  from  year  to  year  for  eight 
years  to  $1,000.  Our  position  is  that,  if  a  good 
grade  teacher  is  worth  anything  she  is  worth 
$1,000.  Moreover,  on  the  pitiful  salary  she  now 
gets,  how  is  she  to  keep  up  her  studies,  improve 
her  mind  and  take  the  necessary  recreation  in 
the  summer?  " 

The  Child  Study  Monthly  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  little  city  of  Gottingen,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover,  Germany,  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  first  fitting  up  a  public  school  building 
with  baths,  and  adds:  "This  was  more  than  ten 
years  ago.  About  forty  continental  cities  have 
since  followed  the  example,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  child  for  a  nice  spray 
bath  in  Germany,  and  one-fifth  of  a  cent  in 
Switzerland.  The  result  is  cleaner  and  tidier  chil- 
dren, improvement  in  health  and  an  increased 
quickness  and  willingness  to  learq.  The  advis- 
ability of  adding  spray  baths  to  the  regulation 
equipment  of  every  new  school  building  is  now 
mooted  in  several  American  cities.  The  advo- 
cates of  compulsory  instruction  in  the  evil  effects 
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of  alcohol  might  do  worse  than  to  make  the 
apostles  of  the  spray  bath  their  coadjutors.  Of 
the  two  we  are  inclined  to  think  there  are  locali- 
ties in  which  the  latter  would  be  the  more  benefi- 
cent *  reform.' " 

Is  there  any  reason  why  the  words  "  commer- 
cial "  and  "  business "  should  be  in  such  bad 
odor  in  educational  circles?  Is  it,  perhaps,  in 
Christian  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  word 
*'  education  "  is  frequently  in  bad  odor  in  busi- 
ness circles?  These  are  the*  questions  which  the 
School  Review  puts,  and  then  proceeds:  "The 
whole  situation  is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  a  curious 
survival  of  mediaevalism  in  the  most  modern  of 
modern  times.  Education  then  was  solely  for 
the  scholars,  clergymen  mainly  and  a  few  pro- 
fessional men,  between  whom  and  the  tradesmen 
there  was  a  large  gulf  located.  But  now  it  is  our 
proud  boast  that  education  is  universal.  So  far 
have  educators  gone  in  disregarding  the  claims 
of  the  practical  that  a  special  class  of  institutions 
has  developed,  outside  entirely  of  the  recognized 
educational  system,  for  training  youth  for  com- 
mercial life,  the  so-called  'business  colleges,' 
mainly  institutions  not  colleges  where  business 
is  not  taught.  Commercial  courses  are  just 
creeping  into  our  high  schools,  but  these  courses 
are  poor.  weak,  emasculated  things.  A  little 
shorthand  or  bookkeeping  is  sufficient  to  make 
a  *  course.'  What  is  needed  is  a  good  strong 
course,  fully  equal  in  thoroughness  and  content 
to  any  other  course,  taught  by  strong  teachers, 
too;  a  course  which  shall  include  the  history  01 
commerce  and  industries,  commercial  geography, 
practical  economics,  transportation,  finance  ana 
banking,  commercial  law,  along  with  mathemat- 
ics, history,  English  and  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages. Boys  now  too  often  feel  that  it  is  not 
worth  their  while  to  go  through  the  high  school. 
Such  studies  as  those  mentioned  would  seem  to 
them  thoroughly  worth  while,  and  would  help 
greatly  to  remove  the  inequality  in  the  sexes  in 
every  high  school  graduating  a  class,  an  inequal- 
ity that  would  be  startling  if  we  were  not  so 
thoroughly  used  to  it." 

Prof.  Paul  Harris  sums  up  an  article  in  the 
School  Review  on  "  What  Should  Be  the  Aim  of 
the  Modem  Secondary  School?"  as  follows: 

"  The  conception  of  the  modem  secondary 
school  which  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  in 
this  paper  is  that  of  a  comprehensive  institution; 
an  institution  that  seeks  to  prepare  the  pupil,  dur- 
ing the  years  from  twelve  to  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen, so  far  as  possible  for  life's  duties, 
opportunities  and  privileges;  an  institution  in 
which  the  various  courses  of  study  all  minister  to 
vocational,  social  and  culture  aims;  in  which  the 
teachers  employ  these  courses  of  study  to  dis- 
cover and  develop  the  dominant  interests  of  the 
pupils,  and  help  each  child  to  cultivate  the  pow- 
ers which  will  enable  him  to  pursue  that  calling 
for  which  he  is  best  fitted  by  nature  to  his  own 
best  advantage  and  most  acceptably  to  society. 

"The  interpretation  of  general  culture  for  which 
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I  have  been  contending  as  the  aim  in  secondary 
education  is  primarily  the  culture  demanded  by 
modern  life. 

"  By  the  close  association  of  studies  that  min- 
ister chiefly  to  vocational  and  social  aims,  with 
courses  of  study  that  minister  chiefly  to  culture 
aims,  as  such,  the  school  should  provide  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  the  vocational  and 
social  devlopment  of  the  pupil,  and  for  the  gen- 
eral cultivation  of  his  mind  and  heart;  we  would 
thus  endeavor  to  reach  his  whole  nature,  and  to 
render  him  serviceable  in  the  best  sense  at  the 
same  time  to  'himself  and  to  society.  Through 
courses  for  the  simultaneous  pursuit  of  voca- 
tional, social  and  culture  aims,  the  secondary 
school  may  become/ as  it  should,  a  guiding,  in- 
spiring, unifying  force  in  American  life.  To 
bring  to  bear  on  the  rising  generation  the  influ- 
ence of  this  force  is  the  function  which  the  mod- 
ern secondary  school  should  aim  to  fulfil." 

In  Educatiofi  for  October  will  be  found  a  spir- 
ited article  on  the  "  University  Ideal,"  by  Percy 
F.  Bicknell,  in  which  he  deplores  the  spirit  of 
"  gettin*  thar "  manifested  by  western  universi- 
ties and  colleges.  He  says  that  in  the  west,  to  a 
great  extent,  presidents,  trustees  and,  to  some 
extent,  faculty  are  vastly  more  pleased  by  an 
important  victory  on  the  diamond  or  gridiron, 
or  by  the  securing  of  some  noted  "  coach  "  or 
some  celebrated  "quarter-back."  than  by  the 
winning  of  an  inter-collegiate  debate  or  the  ad- 
dition of  an  able  instructor  to  the  faculty.  An 
event  of  the  former  class  is  held  to  count  more 
for  the  university  and  to  do  more  toward  secur- 
ing a  large  entering  class  in  the  following  fall 
than  one  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Bicknell  insists  that 
what  the  universities  of  our  great  west  need 
more  than  aught  else  at  present  is  a  quickening 
of  their  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  and  of  the  infinite  supe- 
riority of  the  claims  of  sound  scholarship  over 
all  demands  for  a  brilliant  though  transitory  re- 
pute won  in  other  lines  than  those  of  honest, 
plodding  study. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  prelate  %aid  that  the  public 
schools  are  nurseries  of  immorality.  A  distin- 
guished public  school  man  declared  to  the  con- 
trary. A  distinguished  sociologist  pronounced 
the  superintendent's  declaration  "  buncombe,  fit 
only  for  a  fool's  paradise,"  says  Child  Study 
Monthly.  All  three  men  are  entitled  to  the  re- 
spect which  ought  to  be  given  to  sincerity.  The 
reader,  who  cares  nothing  for  the  personality  of 
the  men,  and  desires  only  the  truth,  will  find  a 
very  clear  and  very  helpful  analysis  of  the  whole 
question  in  The  Public  School  Journal  for  Sep- 
tember, an  analysis  which  will  clarify  his  view 
of  the  moral  tendency  of  the  ideal  public  school 
and  give  a  concise  and  excellent  standard  of 
measurement  by  which  to  test  any  particular 
school.  Mr.  Brown  enumerates  punctuality,  regu- 
larity, justice,  truth,  politeness,  industry,  obedience 
and  sympathy  among  other  school  virtues,  all  of 
which  become  more  or  less  habitual  through  the 
processes  of  the  schools,  and  argues  logically 
that  "  the  very  nature  of  the  school  is  such  that 
intelligence,  morality  and  loyalty  are  encouraged 
continually,  and  immorality  and  corruption  are 


as  continually  discouraged."  The  schools  which 
fail  to  measurably  attain  this  ideal  are  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule,  and  are  far  from 
numerous  enough  to  justify  the  sweeping  con- 
demnation that  "  the  public  schools  are  nurseries 
of  corruption  and  immorality."  On  the  whole, 
the  Chicago  superintendent  seems  to  have  lost 
neither  prestige  nor  friends  by  his  declaration 
that  "  those  who  attend  the  public  schools  until 
they  have  completed  the  elementary  course  of 
instruction  will  become  moral,  intelligent,  loyal 
citizens."  It  is  the  truth,  and  cannot  be  changed 
by  the  mere  incident  that  flogging  is  formally, 
and,  perhaps,  prematurely  prohibited  in  some 
places. 

The  Youth's  Companion  gives  the  following 
simple  suggestions  for  home  physical  culture: 
"  (i)  Make  it  a  rule  to  keep  the  back  of  the  neck 
close  to  the  back  of  the  collar.  (2)  Roll  the 
shoulders  backward  and  downward.  (3)  Try  to 
squeeze  the  shoulder  blades  together  many  times 
a  day.  (4)  Stand  erect  at  short  intervals  during 
the  day  —  head  up.  chin  in.  chest  out,  shoulders 
back.  (5)  Walk  or  stand  with  hands  clasped  be- 
hind head  and  elbows  wide  apart.  (6)  Walk 
about,  or  even  run  upstairs,  with  from  ten  to 
forty  pounds  on  top  of  head.  (7)  Try  to  look  at 
the  top  of  your  high-cut  vest  or  your  necktie. 
(8)  Practice  arm-movements  of  breast-stroke 
swimming  while  standing  or  walking.  (9)  Hold 
arms  behind  back,  (10)  Carry  a  cane  or  an  um- 
brella behind  small  of  back  or  behind  neck.  (11) 
Put  hands  on  hips,  with  elbows  back  and  fingers 
forward.  (12)  Walk  with  thumbs  in  armholes  of 
vest.  (13)  When  walking  swing  arms  and  shoul- 
ders strongly  backward.  (14)  Stand  now  and 
then  during  the  day  with  all  the  posterior  parts 
of  the  body,  so  far  as  possible,  touching  a  verti- 
cal wall.  (15)  Look  upward  as  you  walk  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  street." 

In  an  article  on  "  Closer  Supervision  for  Rural 
Schools,"  in  the  Inland  Educator,  State  Supt. 
Geeting,  of  Iowa,  complains  that,  with  all  the 
good  accomplished  by  the  change  from  the  dis- 
trict to  the  township  system,  the  best  results  are 
not  obtained  through  the  failure  to  provide  for 
an  educational  qualification  for  trustees  under 
the  township  system.  He  says:  "No  prudent 
man  would  employ  a  number  of  workmen  on  a 
farm  or  in  a  shop  without  devising  some  means 
by  which  their  work  might  be  intelligently  super- 
vised. Every  mill  must  have  its  manager,  every 
railroad  its  superintendent,  every  contractor  his 
head  workman,  every  merchant  his  chief  clerk, 
and  every  machine  shop  its  master-mechanic.  In 
every  business  of  life,  as  well  as  in  every  depart- 
ment of  government,  there  must  be  a  systematic 
organization  of  labor  with  intelligent  super- 
vision. The  highest  purpose  of  the  rural  schools 
cannot  be  realized  without  such  supervision. 
The  boys  and  girls  in  the  country  districts  have 
as  much  right  to  enjoy  its  advantages  as  have 
the  boys  and  girls  who  live  in  our  towns  and 
cities." 

He  suggests  in  our  system  we  have  two  town- 
ships, the  civil  township  and  the  school  township. 
Then,  why  not  have  two  trustees?  One,  the 
trustee  of  the  civil  township,  to  take  charge  of 
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the  roads,  ditches,  township  poor,  and,  in  fact, 
all  of  the  township  business;  the  other  the  school 
trustee,  to  take  charge  of  the  school  interests  of 
the  township.  The  latter  should  have  an  edu- 
cational qualification.  He  should  employ  the 
teachers,  conduct  the  institutes,  build  school- 
houses  and  take  charge  of  all  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  township,  serving  as  a  medium  of 
communication  between  the  teachers  of  the  town- 
ship and  the  county  superintendent.  This  officer 
and  teacher  should  be  appointed  by  the  county 
superintendent  on  recommendation  from  the 
patrons  of  the  township.  He  should  contract 
with,  and  receive  his  pay  from,  the  trustee  of  the 
civil  township. 

Our  mistake  in  the  past  has  been,  says  Sarah 
Arnold,  in  The  Primary  School,  to  consider  the 
three  R*s  an  end  in  themselves,  whereas  they 
should  be  taught  as  a  means,  and  an  indispens- 
able means,  to  a  higher  end. 

The  end  of  all  education  is  growth.  By  means 
of  any  process  of  teaching  the  learner  should  be- 
come greater,  better  able  to  do  and  to  be  what  is 
worth  doing  and  being. 

It  is  clear  that  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  is  not 
in  itself  worth  getting.  Tt  is  a  means  to  an  end. 
The  symbols  used  in  written  language  must  be 
mastered,  because  they  serve  as  a  key  to  the 
thoughts  —  the  treasures  of  the  ages  —  which 
have  been  written  down  for  us  in  books.  But 
just  here  our  misconception  lies.  We  may  mas- 
ter all  the  symbols,  and  never  catch  a  glimmer 
of  the  thought.  There  must  be  within  ourselves 
that  which  will  interpret  the  thought. 

Is  it  not  simple  enough?  We  read  to  get 
thought  —  new  thought  —  which  shall  quicken 
our  pulses  to  new  endeavor  and  inspire  our  lives 
by  a  new  standard  or  fill  them  with  new  beauty. 
And  for  this  reading  we  must  bring  to  the 
printed  page  the  seeing  eye,  the  hearing  ear, 
the  sympathetic  heart,  the  ardent  imagination, 
the  trained  mind.    Who  brings  most,  gets  most. 

What  follows?  This:  That  our  aim  shall  be, 
"  not  merely "  to  master  the  words  in  the  pri- 
mary readers,  but  to  prepare  the  children  to 
understand  that  which  books  may  reveal  to  them. 

The  three  R*s,  then,  should  be  so  taught  as  to 
minister  to  growth.  The  text  to  be  applied  to 
our  teaching  is  ever  this:  Has  this  child  grown 
through  this  lesson? 

Shall  the  five-year-old  entering  school  this  fall 
return  after  three  years,  become  open-eyed,  ear- 
nest, questioning,  thoughtful,  sympathetic  — 
eager  for  the  treasures  which  his  new  knowledge 
is  already  gaining  for  him  in  the  field  of  books 
and  in  real  life?  —  or  shall  he  be  a  reciter  of  les- 
sons—  carrying  all  his  treasures  in  three  or 
four  dog-eared  books?  Was  not  this  child  meant 
to  "grow  up  in  all  things?"  And  this  is  the 
function  of  the  primary  school,  to  help  him  "  to 
jrrow." 

There  are  methods  galore  in  teaching  any 
subject,  but  especially  so  in  regard  to  teaching 
reading.  So  many  are  there,  in  fact,  that  the 
young  graduate,  unless  her  "bump  of  common- 
sense"  be  large,  sometimes  knows  not  where 
she  stands,  and  wonders  "  if  there  is  any  right 


method,  after  all."  In  one  educational  paper  she 
reads:  "By  all  means,  try  the  x —  method  of 
teaching  reading.  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  education  has  such  a  pedagogically  sound 
method  been  placed  before  the  teachers  of  Amer- 
ica." In  another  column  she  reads  a  contribu- 
tion by  Miss  Z..  a  well-known  and  highly  re- 
spected teacher.  Miss  Z.  opens  the  article  by 
saying:  "  The  results  gained  last  year  by  using 
phonic  method  far  exceed  my  expectations,  and 
I  believe  I  have  therefore  been  blind  in  not  see- 
ing that  my  pupils  should  be  made  to  help  them- 
selves in  their  reading." 

In  the  same  paper,  perhaps,  is  a  well- written 
article  by  Prof,  A.,  saying  that  the  phonic 
method  is  pedagogically  unsound,  giving  plausi- 
ble reasons  for  his  statement,  and  so  it  goes  on! 

But  after  all  has  been  said,  and  the  different 
methods  well  aired,  the  wise  teacher  will  select 
the  best  from  all  methods  and  create  a  method 
of  her  own  —  a  method  full  of  life  and  enthu- 
siasm, and  love  for  the  little  folks.  If  she  be- 
lieves the  word  method  the  best  with  which  to 
begin,  she  will  use  it;  if  some  other  appeals  to 
her.  she  will  use  that:  if  a  little  later  she  finds 
the  need  of  some  phonic  work,  she  will  introduce 
that  also.  And  no  mistake  will  be  made,  for  the 
method  —  whether  it  be  the  best  from  all,  or 
some  special  one  —  which  the  teacher  honestly 
believes  in,  intelligently  understands,  enthusias- 
tically uses,  and  vigorously  champions,  will  be 
the  right  one  for  her  to  use. 

But  let  me  whisper  my  word  in  your  ear,  and 
you  may  take  the  advice  or  not,  as  you  think 
best.  I  believe  that  in  the  primary  grades  all 
new  words  should  be  taught  during  a  special 
word-lesson  period,  and  before  the  time  of  the 
regular  reading  lesson  of  the  day,  so  that  all 
these  new  words  will  be  thoroughly  known  as  to 
form,  meaning  and  sound  by  the  time  the  read- 
ing lesson  takes  place.  Then  there  will  be  no 
stumbling  over  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  the 
lesson,  but  the  attention  can  be  concentrated 
upon  the  thought  of  the  lesson,  for  reading  is  the 
getting  of  thought,  —  Adelaide  V.  Finch,  in  the 
School  Journal, 

A  California  teacher,  writing  in  Popular  Edu- 
cator, says  she  is  puzzled  to  learn  the  attitude  of 
the  eastern  school  trustee  on  the  question  of 
making  the  salaries  of  men  and  women  equal, 
and  in  the  main  higher  than  they  now  are.  Ac- 
cording to  Boston  papers,  dire  results  would 
follow  if  the  east  followed  the  west  in  this  re- 
gard. In  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  the  lowest  salary 
for  men  and  women  is  $80  a  month.  In  the  east 
there  are  teachers  who  do  not  get  a  quarter  as 
much,  and  in  Massachusetts  the  average  salary 
for  women  is  $50.  "  *  Large  causes  have  large 
effects, '  and  the  result  of  hiring  for  such  meagre 
salaries  teachers  whose  intellects,  as  has  been 
suggested,  must  be  still  more  meagre,  or  they 
could  not  afford  to  work  for  such  wages,  has 
brought  about  a  state  of  affairs  deplored  in  a 
recent  terse  article  in  the  Nation,  where  the  gen- 
eral illiteracy  of  candidates  for  eastern  colleges 
has  been  held  up  to  view.  No  wonder  that  the 
California  public  schools  have  been  characterized 
by  such  eminent  authority  as  Edward  Everett 
Hale  as  '  infinitely  superior  to  the  eastern  ones.' 
How  could  they  help  being?  " 
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New  York  State  Institutes  for  the  Next  Month. 


Date. 


County. 


Dist. 


November    so  Monroe 

I 

39  '  Cattarauf^us  . 

29  Saratoga  

89  Chautauqua . 

December       6  Steuben  .. 

6  I  Allefsany 

'  '  Livingston... 


Cayuga. 

Tompkins 

Schonane  

Schuyler 

Yates 

Monroe 

Montgomery . . 
Saratoga 


3 
'   I 


Place. 


Spcnccrport. 

Delevan 

Ballston 

Dunkirk 


Angelica 

Mt.  Morris..     . 

Cato 

Groton 

Richmondville  . 
Watkins 

Penn  Van 

Webster 

Koit  Plam 

.Saratoga 


Conductor. 

Instructors. 

Hendrick 

i  Slout I 

)>anford J 

Shaver 

Miss  Rice. 

Miss  Himes. 

Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Eggleston. 

S  Bugbee 1 

jSaotord J 

Hendrick 

Shaver 

Miss  Himes. 

Was  Rice  and  Miss  Eggleston. 
Miss  Himes. 

Stout 

Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Eggleston. 

Bugbee  

Sanford 

Miss  Himes. 

Hendrick 

Slout    

Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Esgleston. 
Miss  Himes  and  Miss  Eggleston. 

\  Bugbee J 

1  Sanford f 

Hendrick 

Bugbee 

Stout          .... 

Miss  Himes  and  Miss  Eggleston. 

Miss  Himes. 

Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Eggleston. 

Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Eggleston. 

A  Suggrestlve  Course  of  Study  for  the 
Rural  Schools. 

A  COURSE  of  study  for  country  school  chil- 
dren should  be  framed,  with  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  conditions  that  prevail  in 
country  life,  and,  in  large  measure,  determine  it. 
Among  the  most  important  points  to  be  kept  in 
mind  are  the  following:  i.  There  is  a  general 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  immediate  surround- 
ings. This  is  not  peculiar  to  country  people;  it 
is  simply  a  fact  in  the  country  as  it  is  in  the  city. 
Education  can  confer  no  greater  boon  than  that 
of  showing  how  the  real  pleasures  of  life  may  be 
derived  from  one's  own  immediate  surroundings, 
and  from  the  work  he  is  called  upon  to  perform. 

2.  There  is  an  almost  total  lack  of  scientific  skill 
in  farm  work.  The  prejudice  against  farm  ma- 
chinery has  been  extremely  strong.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  soil  is  in  the  extreme,  unscientific. - 

3.  In  the  country  there  is  the  greatest  dearth  of 
social  life.  This  does  more  to  deprive  the  coun- 
try of  its  strength  than  hard  work.  Bad  roads 
are  responsible  for  much  of  this.  Properly  to 
recognize  the  foregoing  conditions,  therefore,  it 
would  seem  that  a  course  of  study  should  con- 
template these  lines  of  interest;  1.  In  the  earlier 
years,  especially,  great  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  picturesqueness  and  natural  beauty  of  the 
surroundings.  Much  outdoor  study,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  encouraged.  As  an  adjunct  in  this 
phase  of  study,  drawing,  painting  and  modeling 
should  hold  at  least  equal  place  with  reading  in 
these  early  years.  2.  To  supply  the  demand  for 
scientific  skill  a  great  deal  of  attention  should  be 
given  to  (a)  mechanics.  Pupils  should  be  taught 
enough  of  practical  mechanics  to  enable  them  to 
ward  oflF  the  legion  of  fakirs  that  beset  the  farmer 
with  their  "  labor-saving  "  devices,  (b)  Manual 
training.  Scarcely  a  day  in  the  farmer's  life 
passes  when  there  is  not  some  demand  made  for 
skilled  hand  work  with  tools,  (c)  Mathematics. 
The  farmer  suffers  more  loss  to-day  from  his 
ignorance  in  this  subject  than  any  other.  Book- 
keeping as  applied  to  farm  accounts  should  be 
carefully  taught.  Taking  the  amount  of  money 
at  stake  on  the  farm  into  account,  no  other  busi- 


ness in  the  world  tries  to  get  along  with  so  little 
bookkeeping.  As  a  natural  result,  there  is  in- 
finite waste  in  a  hundred  ways  that  are  unnoticed. 
Nothing  would  hasten  the  era  of  good  roads 
more  than  to  show  the  farmer  how  much  loss  in 
actual  cash  may  be  charged  to  bad  ones  through 
loss  in  harness,  vehicles,  horseshoes,  horses  and 
time,  (d)  Biology.  To  show  the  splendid  op- 
portunity before  every  farmer  of  intelligence  for 
study  in  this  field,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  the 
fact  that  it  was  by  a  close  study  of  domesticated 
animals  and  plants  that  Darwin  was  able  to  probe 
the  mysteries  of  life  more  profoundly  than  any 
before  him.  (e)  Meteorology  and  physics  of  the 
atmosphere.  By  a  careful  study  of  the  maps  and 
other  materials  supplied  by  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  every  farm  boy  should  learn 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  great  storms  that 
are  likely  to  visit  his  region.  (0  Mineralogy. 
The  composition,  the  origin  and  the  treatment  of 
soils,  how  their  productiveness  may  be  renewed 
and  conserved.  The  relation  of  the  soil  to  the 
underlying  rock.  The  origin  and  relative  value 
of  the  native  rock.  The  geological  history  of  the 
country,  (g)  Chemistry.  A  practical  knowledge 
of  the  principal  elements  which  enter  into  the 
soils,  plants  and  animals.  The  chemistry  of 
foods. 

These  subjects  should  be  presented  not  only 
from  the  economic,  but  also  from  the  more 
strictly  scientific  or  philosophic  side.  Because 
"  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,"  he  has 
always  despised  the  science  of  bread  for  bread's 
sake.  Country  children,  as  well  as  all  others, 
must  be  allowed  to  have  an  insight  into  the 
deeper^  and  more  general  problems  of  creation  if 
they  are  to  be  satisfied  with  their  work.  It  would 
be  a  service  of  inestimable  value  to  the  rural 
schools,  and  for  that  matter  to  schools  every- 
where, if  the  many  government  publications 
!>earing  upon  the  studies  of  nature  could  be 
placed  in  libraries  easily  accessible  to  teachers 
and  pupils. 

3.  If  the  country  is  ever  to  acquire  that  refine- 
ment which  the  human  being  feels  it  is  his  right 
to  posseSf  it  must  grow  it.  There  are  those  who 
believe  that,  sometime,  the  great  tide  of  youth 
that  is  now  pouring  in  upon  our  cities  will  turn 
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back  upon  itself,  and  thus  carry  to  the  country 
the  culture  that  the  soil  could  not  of  itself  pro- 
duce. It  is  not  to  be.  Those  who  are  once  en- 
gulfed in  the  vortex  of  the  city  never  go  back; 
and  if  their  children  or  children's  children  are  by 
some  chance  cast  out  upon  the  country  they 
must  begin  life  as  afresh  as  did  the  primeval 
man.  Certain  political  conditions  that  now  pre- 
vail must  be  improved  or  social  progress  will  be 
forever  stayed.  The  chief  of  these  obstructive 
conditions  is  the  unspeakable  system  of  road- 
making.  Good  roads,  with  their  natural  sequelce, 
would  practically  solve  the  problem  of  country 
life.  As  in  the  city  it  is  now  the  aim  to  interest 
the  pupils  more  and  more  in  municipal  affairs,  so 
let  the  attention    of    the    country    children    be 


turned  to  the  consideration  of  these  physical, 
social  and  moral  elements  of  their  environment 
upon  which  their  welfare  depends.  Whatever 
else  the  course  of  study  may  do,  let  it  breathe 
hope  for  the  country  boys  and  girls;  not  the  hope 
of  a  life  —  that,  to  be  realized,  must  be  lived  in 
the  city;  but  let  it  rouse  the  anticipations  of  a 
life  that  has  its  background  in  the  sunsets,  the 
hills,  the  woods,  the  orchards  and  the  waving 
grain  fields  of  the  country.  A  genuine  life,  intel- 
ligently lived,  alone  can  bring  culture.  Whether 
the  instrument  of  living  is  the  plow  or  the  pen, 
it  matters  but  little;  the  furrow  well  turned  and 
the  line  well  written' are  both  fundamental  and 
absolutely  uninterchangeable  in  human  society. — 
Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  in  Journal  of  Education. 


SCHOOL    BOARDS. 


The  Doctor  and  the  School. 

THERE  is  no  more  important  question  before 
us  to-day  than  the  ventilation  of  school- 
rooms. Pure  air  under  all  conditions  of  life  is  an 
absolute  necessity;  but  when  thirty,  forty,  fifty  or 
even  sixty  children  are  shut  up  in  a  school-room, 
many  of  them  coming  from  homes  where  the 
bath-tub  is  a  luxury  untholight  Of,  and  orften  the 
garments  arc  worn  day  ^ and  night,  perhaps  un- 
washed for  weeks,  only  the  most  complete  forced 
ventilation  can  keep  the  air  decently  pure.  :The. 
problem  is  intensified  when  we  remember  that 
to  the  impurities  arising  from  the  usual  causes, 
we  must  add  those  from  catarrhal  breaths,  dis- 
eased stomachs,  decayed  teeth  and  uncleanly  per- 
sons. The  chalk  dust  from  the  blackboard  must 
not  be  forgotten.  It  is  a  very  liberal  allowance 
to  say  that  in  the  average  school  of  forty  pupils, 
where  there  is  no  ventilation,  the.  air  is  untit  to 
sustain  vigorous  life  at  the  end  of  five  minutes. 
Yet  in  all  the  State  there  are  comparatively  few 
school-rooms  in  the  building  of  which  the  supply: 
of  fresh  air  has  been  taken  into  account.  This  is 
as  true  in  the  city  as  it  is  in  the  country.  You 
will  find  many  a  room  twenty-eight  by  thirty- 
two  by  twelve  heated  by  a  vicious  soft  coal  stove, 
or  an  equally  vicious  hot-air  furnace,  and  abso- 
lutely with  no  means  of  ventilation,  except  by 
lowering  the  windows.  This  the  teacher  hesi- 
tates to  do  because  a  bl^st  of  cold  air  slays  like 
a  sword.  I  say,  no  means  of  ventilation.  Pos- 
sibly you  will  find  a  hole,  in  the  ceiling,  seven  by 
five  inches  in  size,  or  one  of  the  same  dimensions 
in  the  side  near  the  chimney,  which  for  ventilat- 
ing purposes  is  of  no  practical  value. 

Possibly  you  will  find  that  the  school  authori- 
ties have  dispensed  with  the  outdoor  recess,  and 
that  the  teacher  has  substituted  for  it  a  five- 
minute  gymnastic  drill,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
exercise,  is  about  as  beneficial  as  a  long,  deep 
yawn  would  be.  I  do  not  know  who  first  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  abolishing  the  outdoor  recess. 
Whoever  he  was.  he  was  no  friend  to  the  chil- 
dren. There  is  nothing  that  can  take  the  place 
of  it. 

Go  across  the  room  and  sit  down  beside  that 
group  of  pupils.  They  are  endeavoring  to  make 
out  their  lesson  from  the  blackboard     You  can 


get  an  indistinct  outline  of  the  writing,  and  that 
is  all.  The  pupils  are  squinting  their  eyes,  and 
twisting  their  heads,  and  straining  themselves  to 
make  out  the  writing;  but  the  light  strikes  the 
glazed,  shining  board  so  as  to  give  them  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  trouble.  The  time  is 
near  when  those  children  must  be  taken  to  an 
oculist  and  have  glasses  fitted  to  their  eyesight, 
which  is  permanently  injured.  In  accounting  for 
defective  eyesight,  the  blackboard  must  be  held 
largely  responsible.  In  short,  the  increasing 
shortsightedness  of  children  is  due  to  defective 
methods  of  admitting  light,  to  insufficient  quan- 
tity in  certain  parts  of  the  room,  or  to  other 
causes  which  admit  of  a  remedy.  It  will  take  but 
a  moment  to  convince  yourself  that  some  parts  of 
the  room  have  less  light  than  is  needed  on  cloudy 
days,  and  that  there  are  no  shutters  or  curtains 
to  shield  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  when  the  sun  is 
bright}  that  the  blackboards  are  placed  between 

.  windows  where  the  light  is  as  bad  as  it  can  pos- 
sibly be;  and  that  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
room  is  in  utter  disregard  of  sanitary  laws. 

Where  do  these  children  get  water  to  drink? 
It  is  as  important  to  have  pure  water  at  the 
school-thouse  as  it  is  at  home.  How  far  is  it 
from  the  well  to  the  vault?  Fifty  children,  per- 
haps, must  drink  from  two  or  three  cups.  Some- 
times the  water  is  passed  about  and  all  drink 
from  the  same  cup.  Worse  yet,  if  a  child  fails  to 
drink  all  that  is  in  the  cup  it  is  passed  to  the 
next  or  thrown  back  into  the  pail. 

Our  present  duty  is  to  establish,  in  our  schools, 
right  sanitary  conditions  before  we  attempt  to 
judge  what  evils  are  due  to  over-pressure.  There 
are  seats  that  can  be  adjusted  to  the  height  of 
the  children.  There  are  systems  of  ventilation 
and  heating  which  are  nearly  perfect,  but  these 
all  cost  money,  and  unless  there  is  a  popular  de- 
mand school  boards  will  invariably  purchase  the 
cheaper.  Physical  culture  is  not  the  present 
remedy. 

Teachers  are  generally  alive  to  these  questions. 
They  discuss  them  at  their  associations  with  in- 
terest and  profit.  The  leading  educators  are 
better  posted  upon  them  than  physicians  are.  I 
grant  that  they  ought  to  be,  but  the  needed  re- 
forms can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  united 

efforts  of  the  friends  of  public  health  everywhere. 
In  this  movement  physicians  should  be  in  the 

foremost  rank. 
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There  is  a  demand  for  a  professorship  of  sani- 
tary science  in  our  normal  and  medical  institu- 
tions. The  conditions  which  conduce  to  health 
in  our  school  buildings  should  be  included  in 
the  instruction  given.  The  medical  school  and 
the  normal  school  should  join  hands  in  the  new 
crusade  for  humanity's  sake. 

The  duty  of  the  public  schools  is  to  train  boys 
and  girls  so  that  they  may  become  healthy,  clear- 
headed, upright  men  and  women,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing and  perpetuating  a  race  of  stalwart  Amer- 
ican citizens.  To  accomplish  this  the  doctor 
must  reinforce  the  teacher.  He  should  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  conditions  under 
which  the  children  study,  so  that  he  may  intelli- 
gently advise  parents  and  school  authorities. 
The  word  of  the  intelligent  physician  should  be 
law,  and  under  his  direction  the  oupil  should  be 
allowed  to  attend  a  half  day,  to  drop  some  stud- 
ies, or  even  to  study  at  home  and  recite  at  school. 


But  the  physician  should  not  place  the  school  at 
a  disadvantage.-  Under  such  conditions  he 
should  place  a  rigid  restraint  upon  evening  par- 
ties, unwholesome  diet  and  insufficient  sleep.  All 
that  the  schools  ask  of  physicians  is  fair  play. 

I  have  discussed  this  question  from  the  physi- 
cal side,  because  I  think  it  is  of  the  most  immedi- 
ate importance.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  other 
lines  along  which  we  ought  to  push  investiga- 
tions and  discussions;  but  we  must  first  establish 
more  favorable  conditions  before  we  decide  other 
matters  which  depend  largely  upon  the  sanita- 
tion of  the  school.  Every  school-room,  whether 
public,  private  or  parochial,  ought  to  be  care- 
fully inspected  and  approved  by  competent  au- 
thority before  it  can  be  used  for  school  purposes. 
The  State  does  not  lose  its  interest  in  the  child 
because  his  parents  elect  to  have  him  educated 
in  some  other  than  a  State  school.  —  Dietetic  and 
Hygienic  Gazette. 


CHILD    STUDY. 


Child  Study  in  Secondary  Schools. 

Principal  Fred  W.  Atkinson,  of  the  Spring- 
field (Mass.)  High  School,  is  making  an  effort  to 
get  at  t9ie  individual 
child,  and  for  that 
purpose  has  called  on 
grairanar  school  p-rin- 
cipals  to  rejxjrt  on  the 
incoming  class  recom- 
mended for  admission 
to  the  Higih  School 
(the  idea  of  a  memory 
test  for  admission, 
t.  e.,  a  written  exami- 
nation is  not  prac- 
ticed there)  as  below. 
The  information  is 
asked  with  a  view  to 
encouraging  them  in 
the  High  School  and 
reducing  the  chance  of 
their  failure  or  of  mis- 
application of  energy. 
The  questions  asked 
are:  Name  of  pupil, 
school,  attendance, 
general  health,  tem- 
perament, character, 
general  scholarship: 
what  course  ought  he 
to  have  chosen?  ought 
he  to  be  allowed  to 
take  up  extra  work  — 
first  year?  greatest 
strength  and  interest:, 
greatest  weakness ; 
outside  interests  (-w^hat 
steady  likes  are 
s-hown):  home  condi- 
tions (oirtside  influ- 
ence in  general);  in 
case  of  difficulty  in 
•^"'~'*~'^    or    fault    in 


'JUST  TALL  ENOUGH." 


what  method  of  instruction  or  disci- 
you  found  most  helpful  ? 


Then  follows  this  explanation:  Under  "school 
attendance  "  state  -whether  pupil  has  always  at- 
tended Springfield  schools;  if  not,  when  he  en- 
tered; also  if  one 
or  more  grades  have 
been  omitted,  and 
what  grades.  Note 
also  regularity  of  at- 
tendance. 

Under  "  general 
health "  note  such 
points  as  "  is  growing 
rapidly,"  or  "  has 
headaches,"  or  **  is 
robust,"  "  is  nervous," 
"  is  delicate,"  etc. 
Note  also  any  physi- 
cal defects  in  hearing 
or  sig*ht. 

Under  "  tempera- 
ment "  indicate  mark- 
ed characteristics,  such 
as  **  cheerful,"  **  mor- 
bid," "quick,"  "slow," 
"  brig'ht,"  "  conceit- 
ed," "  happy  -  go  - 
lucky,"  "  indifferent," 
"  winning,"  "  sunny," 
"  ambitious,"  **  diffi- 
dent," "  methodical," 
etc.,  and,  under 
"  character,"  "  relia- 
ble," "  straightfor- 
ward," "  determined," 
"  unstable,"  "  sly," 
"  vain,"  "  conscien- 
tious," "  purposeful," 
etc.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  discriminate 
between  these  two 
items  —  all  may  be 
written  as  if  under 
the     heading,     **  per- 


sonal qualities." 
Under  "  greatest  strength  "  it  may  be  expected 
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that  the  answers  will  be  somewhat  like  the  fol- 
lowing: "  History  and  grammar,"  or  "  memory," 
or  "  mathematics,"  or  "  expression,"  either  writ- 
ten or  oral,  or  both,  etc.  And  under  "  greatest 
weakness,"  "  no  ability  to  think,"  or  "  to  memo- 
rize," or  "  to  express  himself." 

"  Outside  interests."  Is  house  or  any  other 
kind  of  work  other  than  school  work  required  of 
this  pupil  at  home,  etc.?  Does  he  make  collec- 
tions? Read  history?  Take  music  lessons,  etc.? 
Do  church,  social  or  other  interests  take  a  large 
part  of  pupil's  time  outside  of  school?  Dislikes 
as  well  as  likes  may  be  noted. 

"  Home  conditions."  Is  this  pupil  held  down 
to  study?  Are  conditions  at  home  particularly 
favorable  or  unfavorable  for  intellectual  and 
moral  development,  etc.?  Is  he  the  only  child? 
The  oldest  child?  Has  he  many  brothers  and 
sisters? 

To  the  parent  is  sent  the  following:  "  The 
teachers  of  the  High  School,  seeking  to  do  all 
they  can  for  their  pupils,  both  in  advancing  them 
in  their  studies  and  in  looking  after  their  health, 
and  desiring  also  to  enter  into  closer  relations 
with  the  parents,  will  be  glad  to  receive  answers 
to  the  questions  on  the  enclosed  blank  concern- 
ing your 

**  In  answering  these  questions  parents  are  re- 
quested not  to  confer  at  all  with  the  pupils  them- 
selves.. This  information  gathered  from  you  is 
solely  for  the  use  of  the  principal  and  teachers, 
and  will  in  no  case  reach  the  knowledge  of  fel- 
low^-pupils  or  of  persons  not  connected  with  the 
school. 

"  If  possible,  return  these  blanks  within  a 
week,  whether  they  are  filled  out  or  not. 

"P.  S.  —  In  case  health  alters  perceptibly  in 
the  next  few  months,  headaches  or  sleeplessness 
come,  please  let  me  know,  even  if  you  have  re- 
turned this  blank." 

Memorandum  of  parent:  Name  of  pupil,  i. 
What  has  been  his  general  health  during  the  last 
two  years?  2.  Any  trouble  with  his  eyesight? 
hearing?  3.  Sleep  well?  How  many  hours? 
Take  time  enough  to  eat  a  good  breakfast  before 


going  to  school?  4.  Roughly,  how  much  time 
does  he  spend  in  recreation  and  exercise?  In 
what  way?  Out  in  the  air  enough?  Do  teachers 
require  too  much  of  him?  Might  he  do  more 
studying?  How  much  time  does  he  spend  at 
home  studying?  Need  to  be  urged  to  study  or 
not?  Take  books  from  library?  Self?  Roughly, 
the  time  spent  in  reading  books  not  connected 
with  school  work?  What  is  the  character  of  this 
reading?  Rea<i  magazines?  Newspapers?  What 
steady  likes  and  dislikes  has  he  in  school  and 
out?  What  study,  if  any,  does  he  complain  of 
as  hardest?  State  any  other  things  (concerning 
character,  temperament,  etc.)  that  we  ought  to 
know  to  be  of  greatest  help  and  encouragement 
to  him? 

The  child  himself  is  asked  to  answer  as  fol- 
lows: What  books  have  you  read  since  ? 

Which  of  these  do  you  especially  like,  and  why? 
What  characters  in  them  do  you  especially  like, 
and  why?  What  kind  of  literature  do  you  pre- 
fer —  fiction,  history,  biography,  books  of  travel, 
essays,  poetry?  Who  is  your  favorite  author? 
What  newspapers  (daily  or  weekly)  do  you 
habitually  read?  What  magazines,  and  which 
do  you  like  best?  Draw  books  from  the  city 
library,  and  if  so',  how  many  each  month? 

The  High  School  teacher  is  also  required  to 
fill  out  and  submit  to  the  principal  answers  to 
the  following  interrogatories:  Pupil's  name,  date 
of  the  beginning  of  this  study,  date  and  place  of 
birth,  height,  weight,  sight,  hearing,  health,  tem- 
perament, character,  general  scholarship  (chief 
mental  characteristics;  character  of  this  pupil's 
mental  development),  greatest  strength  (interest), 
greatest  weakness  (difficulty),  appHcation  (studi- 
ous? Stimulus  needed,  etc.),  attention,  ability  to 
express,  (a)  orally;  ability  to  express,  (b)  in  writ- 
ing; ability  to  think  (inference  and  reasoning), 
ability  to  memorize,  imagination,  attendance,  (a) 
regularity:  attendance,  (6)  punctuality;  attend- 
ance, (c)  dismissals;  interests  (a)  in  school;  inter- 
ests, (b)  out  of  school;  controlling  motives  (why 
does  this  pupil  attend  school,  etc.?);  general  de- 
portment (most  successful  treatment,  etc.);  addi- 
tional data.  —  School  Review. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN. 
Christmas  Tide. 


ELLEN   jONES, 

THROUGH  the  thoughts  of  the  preceding 
weeks  we  have  been  leading  step  by  step 
to  the  one  grand  thought  which  now  rules  all  — 
that  of  "  loving  and  giving."  The  children  have 
been  led  from  themselves  and  their  home  out 
into  a  broader  home  and  family,  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants;  they  have  been  led  from  the 
thought  of  parents  to  the  great  Father  of  all,  and 
have  really  felt  thankful  for  his  loving  care  and 
protection.  Is  not  the  next  question  "  Why  does 
God  take  such  care  of  His  world?  "  The  chil- 
dren appreciate  that  it  is  love  which  prompts 
their  parents  to  do  so  much  for  the  home  and 
family,  and  it  is  only  a  step  further  to  the  God- 
love  that  supplies  so  much. 


ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

Now,  while  the  spirit  of  thankfulness  predomi- 
nates, we  should  allow  the  children  the  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  themselves  by  doing  for 
others  — by  giving.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
"we  cannot  expect  our  children  to  know  the 
blessedness  of  giving  unless  they  are  allowed  to 
give."  To  give  not  what  the  money  of  some  one 
else  has  bought,  but  what  has  cost  themselves 
some  effort. 

We  will  find  that  four  weeks  will  be  none  too 
long  a  time  for  the  busy  little  fingers  to  follow 
out  the  dictates  of  loving  little  hearts  in  fashion- 
ing gifts  for  father,  mother,  baby,  etc.,  which  are 
to  be  hung  on  a  Christmas  tree  at  the  proper 
time.  The  experience  of  these  weeks  *is  one  that 
will  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  characters 
of  the  children,  for  they  can  now  truly  feel  them- 
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selves  part  of  this  great  world:  for  are  they  not 
sharing  in  this  great  bustle  and  excitement  which 
now  controls  all  humanity?  This  excitement 
which  is  the  expression  of  love? 

While  the  kindergarten  Christmas  tree  is  a 
source  of  great  pleasure  to  the  children,  as  it 
stands  there  proudly  stretching  out  its  arms, 
hands  and  fingers,  laden  with  gifts  which  are  to 
go  out  into  all  directions,  it  also  carries  its  les- 
son to  more  mature  minds  by  pointing  with  its 
topmost  finger  to  the  source  of  all  the  love  in  the 
world,  without  which  not  even  a  kindergarten 
Christmas  tree  would  be  possible.  "  For  God  so 
loved  the  -world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son." 

Thoughts  for  the  month:  (o)  One  of  the  in- 
habitants of  grandfather's  barn,  (b)  Loving  and 
giving,  (f)  Christmas  tree,  (d)  Story  of  the 
Chri.st- Child. 

First  Week.  —  Sheep:  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
sheep  in  summer;  meadow,  brook,  salt,  etc. 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  sheep  in  win- 
ter: barn,  hayrack,  water  trough,  etc. 

Special  Thought  —  What  farmer  gives  to 
sheep;  care. 


Games.  —  **  This  Is  the  Meadow,"  etc.;  '*  Ring^ 
Around  the  '  Christmas  Tree.'  " 

Stories.  —  A  suitable  sheep  story;  Christmas 
story. 


LEARNINr,  kinuer(;artening. 

Second  Week. —  \Noo\:  Monday,  washing  and 
shearing  sheep;  Tuesday,  carding  wool;  Wednes- 
day, .spinning;  Thursday,  weaving;  Friday,  mak- 
ing garments. 

Special  Thought  —  What  sheep  give  to  farmer; 
wool.  . 

Third  and  Fourth  Weeks.  —  Story  of  the  Christ- 
Child:  Monday  and  Tuesday,  shepherds  and 
flocks;  Wednesday,  star;  Thursday  and  Friday, 
songs  and  angels:  Monday,  journey  of  shep- 
herds; Tuesday,  stable:  Wednesday,  manger; 
Thursday,  baby;  Friday,  Christmas  tree  celebra- 
tion. 

We  would  suggest  the  story  of  "  Granny  and 
Gretchen  "  for  those  who  for  any  reason  do  not 
take  up  the  .story  of  the  "  Christ-Child." 

Suggestions  for  Songs.  —  '*  This  Is  the  Baby 
That  Lives  at  Our  House;"  ''Hang  Up  the 
Baby's  Stocking;  "  "  We've  each  been  playing  a 
*  Santa  Claus;  '  "  '*  We  Send  a  *  Merry  Xmas  ' 
Through  the  Air;"  "Children,  Can  You  Truly 
Tell?" 


Just  So. 

The  Child  Study  Monthly  quotes,  evidently  with 
approval  the  following  extract  from  the  re- 
marks of  Supt.  C.  B.  Gilbert,  at  the  session  of 
the  Kindergarten  Department  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  at 
Milwaukee:  '  If  the  kindergartens  are  to  be  use- 
ful in  public  schools  they  are  to  be  a  part  of  the 
public  schools  and  not  a  plaster.  It  is  altogether 
too  common  to  have  the  kindergarten  added  on 
to  the  public  school  system,  and  to  have  the 
kindergarteners  in  a  little  class  of  '  I  am  holier 
than  thou  '  people  by  themselves;  a  little  supe- 
rior to  the  other  teachers  with  their  own  super- 
visors and  their  own  teachers'  meetings,  and 
their  own  methods  of  teaching  young  children 
and  doing  something  beautiful  with  them,  and 
which  they  think  the  teachers  are  going  to  spoil 
next  year.  Now  that  is  all  wrong.  If  the  kin- 
dergarten is  here  to  play  its  part  in  the  public 

schools  it  must  be  a 
co-ordinate  part,   vi- 
tally   related    to    the 
public  school  system. 
It    must    be   just    as 
much   a   part   of   the 
system    as    the    first 
grade,    or    the    sixth 
grade,    or    the    high 
school.     I  do  not  be- 
lieve   in    the    special 
kindergarten     super- 
visors.    I  know  that 
some  of  these   good 
ladies  on  the  platform 
will    differ   with    mc, 
but  I  believe  that  it  is 
essential  that  the  kin- 
dergartens should  be 
supervised      by      the 
same  person  who  su- 
pervises the  primary 
school ;       that       the 
kindergarten    should 
be  simply  the  first  grade  of  the  primary  school: 
and  that  it  should  be  so  closely  co-ordinated  that 
the  children  going  from  the  kindergarten  lo  the 
primary   school   do    not    catch    cold     from     the 
change  of  atmosphere.     That  means  not  merely 
that  the  primary  schools  are  to  be  diflFerent,  but 
it  means  that  the  kindergartens  are  to  recognize 
themselves  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system, 
whose  business  it  is  simply  to  start  the  pupils  on 
a  career  which  is  to  be  continued  with  the  same 
spirit  and  in  the  same  general  way  in  which  they 
have   started.     And   the   primary  teacher   needs 
just  as  much  kindergarten  spirit  as  the  kinder- 
gartener  does.      And    the   kindergartener    needs 
lust  as  much  sense  as  the  primary  teacher  does.*  " 
He  should  have  added  that  the  one  supervising 
the  school  should  be,  or  be  made  to  become,  as 
competent  to  supervise  the  kindergarten  as  the 
other  grades. 

Let  every  man,  if  possible,  gather  some  good 
books  under  his  roof.  —  Channing. 
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ALL  THE  WORLD  OVER. 

E.    £.    PACKER.    A.    M. 

An  Excellent  Recipe. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Van  Zandt,  of  Auburn,  who 
celebrated  h«r  one  hundred  and  third  birthday  on 
the  20th  of  last  August,  gives  a  most  excellent 
recipe  for  securing  long  life.  Meeting  President 
McKinl^y  at  Sch-enectady  last  month,  to  which 
city  she  journeyed  alone,  in  answer  to  his  in- 
quiry as  to  the  secret  o{  her  longevity,  she  at- 
tributed it  to  God's  mercy  and  to  habitually 
minding  her  ow^n  business. 

Mrs.  Van  Zandt  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  and 
distinction  of  shaking  the  hand  of  every  Presi- 
dent from  the  time  of  the  first  Adams  do-wn  to 
McKinley.  She  likewise  greeted  Lafayette  on 
his  visit  to  America  in  1824. 

As  her  parents  each  lived  well  on  to  a  hundred 
3'ears,  she  would  doubtless  concede  that  heredity 
has  had  something  to  do  in  protracting  her  span 
of  life,  and  possibly,  with  the  faculty  of  giving 
exclusive  attention  to  her  own  affairs,  something 
to  be  as  highly  prized  as  long  life. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  first  ingredient  in 
Mrs.  Van  Zandt's  recipe — God's  mercy  —  is  one 
that  all  right-minded  folks  would  gladly  acknowl- 
edge as  having  been  bountifully  mixed  with  their 
c very-day  experience;  but  there  is  good  ground 
for  supposing  that  the  second  by  no  means  so 
universally  obtains.  This  is  a  grace  that,  after 
all.  comes  to  one  less  often  by  inheritance  than 
by  much  effort  prompted  by  good  sense  and 
Christian  principles.  The  question  naturally 
arises  whether  there  are  some  persons  who  would 
be  unwilling  to  make  such  effort  even  if  they 
knew  that  by  so  doing  they  would  add  somewhat 
to  their  length  of  years. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  minding 
one's  own  business  contributes  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  one's  tranquility  of  mind,  and  while  in  a 
sense  every  man  is  every  other  man's  keeper,  it 
is  equally  true  that  properly  observing  the  line 
which  separates  kindly  interest  from  meddlesome 
curiosity  conduces  mightily  to  sanity  of  body, 
mind  and  spirit. 

Chicago  Drainagre  Canal. 

The  construction  of  this  canal  to  connect  Lake 
Michigan  with  the  Illinois  River  is  a  stupendous 
one.  This  artificial  channel  is  to  carry  a  flow  of 
water  equal  in  volume  to  that  of  the  Ohio  River. 
It  is  amazing  to  learn  that  this  public  work  will 
be  completed  for  millions  of  dollars  less  than  its 
own  engineers  thought  possible,  and  for  less  than 
one- half  the  cost  estimated  by  the  government 
ensrineers. 

Its  total  lengrth  is  to  be  28  miles,  depth  26  feet 
and  surface  width  300  feet.  It  is  said  that  it  will 
serve  a  far  more  important  purpose  as  a  harbor 
for  the  city  of  Chicago  than  as  a  means  for  drain- 
age- The  reduced  expense  of  building  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  canal  in 
the  world  to  be  built  wholly  by  machinery  and 
modem  appliances.  The  single  item  of  dynamite 
alone  has  saved  about  $7,000,000,  while  devices 
for  removing  earth  and  rock  have  saved  millions 
more.  The  entire  estimated  cost  will  not  vary 
greatly  from  $33,000,000.  Had  the  same  methods 
and  appliances  been  used  as  were  adopted  in 
building  the  Suez  Canal,  the  cost  would  have 
reached  the  sum  of  $100,000,000. 


Lake  Line  To  The  Hudson. 

But  the  Chicago  Canal  is  a  mere  trifle  com- 
pared with  the  scheme  for  a  deep-waterway  from 
Lake  Erie  to  tidewater.  The  route  preferred  by 
the  commission  appointed  by  President  Cleve- 
land, likewise  the  one  chosen  by  the  engineers  of 
the  Maritime  Company  of  Canada,  is  called  the 
St.  Lawrence-Champlain  route.  This  plan  in- 
volves etilarging  the  Welland  CanaJ  and  a  descent 
by  a  single  pair  of  pneumatic  locks  of  320  feet 
from  Erie  to  Ontario,  thence  onward  to  Lake 
St.  Franci's  via  the  Canadian  Canal. 

This  lake  is  to  be  joined  to  Lake  Champlain 
by  a  direct  cut  of  40  miles,  and  the  latter  to  the 
Hudson  River  by  a  deep  new  channel  27  miles 
long.  The  cutting  of  this  channel  will  be  the 
most  formidable  and  expensive  portion  of  the 
work. 

The  project  contemplates  the  turning  of  a  part 
of  the  current  of  the  St.  Lawrence  into  Lake 
Champlain,  equal  in  volume  to  a  large  river, 
changing  the  flow  of  that  lake  from  north  to 
south,  and  pouring  such  a  quantity  of  water  into 
the  Hudson  as  will  make  it  navigable  for  the 
largest  craft  from  Waterford  to  Coxsackie. 

Municipal  Housekeeping. 

Few  men  would  have  the  hardihood  to  claim 
that  they  could  do  housekeeping  more  skilfully 
or  economically  than  the  average  woman,  or  care 
to  attempt  to  prove  their  superior  fitness  by 
actual  trial.  Keeping  a  city  clean  is  not  dissim- 
ilar from  keeping  a  house  in  proper  condition. 
It  is  not  strange  that  two  women  have  each 
shown  a  marked  aptitude  for  keeping  the  streets 
of  a  great  city  in  a  wholesome  condition.  Mrs. 
Kinnicut  initiated  the  movement  which  has  re- 
sulted in  such  improvement  in  the  manner  of 
cleaning  streets  and  removing  garbage  in  New 
York,  and  Mayor  Strong  and  other  city  oflicials 
have  been  prompt  in  acknowledging  her  services. 
So  Mrs.  Paul,  of  Chicago,  has  mastered  the  sub- 
ject of  street  cleaning;  and  having  distanced  all 
her  competitiors  in  a  civil  service  examination, 
and  been  appointed  inspector  of  one  of  the  busi- 
est sections  of  that  city,  all  accounts  agree  that 
she  has  remarkable  tact  in  managing  her  force  of 
uniformed  men.  and  that  the  change  effected  is 
as  pleasing  as  it  is  novel. 

England's  Forebodings. 

English  newspapers,  notably  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  are  much  exercised  over  American  com- 
petition in  the  iron  and  steel  industries.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
are  not  only  challenging  the  supremacy  of  Great 
Britain  in  neutral  markets,  but  are  even  securing 
a  foothold  in  England  as  well.  Moreover,  the 
causes  which  have  hitherto  operated  in  favor  of 
American  manufactures  are  permanent,  and 
everything  points  to  the  United  States  remaining 
the  cheapest  steel-producing  country  in  the 
world.  When  it  is  considered  what  strenuous 
advocates  of  free  and  open  markets  our  English 
cousins  are,  these  admissions,  which  have  plainly 
a  tone  of  complaint,  are  extremely  suggestive. 

The  Yerkes  Observatory. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis- 
consin, the  Yerkes  Observatory  was  formally 
dedicated.     It  contains  the  largest  and  finest  re- 
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fracting  telescope  in  the  world.  The  telescope  in 
Ireland,  built  many  years  ago  by  Lord  Rosse, 
has  a  greater  diameter  than  the  Yerkes,  but  that 
is  a  reflecting  telescope.  The  only  refracting  in- 
stniraent  that  compares  in  size  with  the  one  at 
Lake  Geneva  is  in  the  Lick  Observatory,  Cal., 
which  is  four  inches  less  in  diameter,  being  36 
inches,  while  the  Yerkes  instrument  is  40.  The 
increase  of  one-ninth  in  diameter  means  that  the 
light-gathering  power  of  one  lens  is  nearly  one- 
fourth  greater  than  that  of  the  other. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory  is 
one-half  million  dollars,  the  lens  alone,  which 
was  made  by  Alvan  G.  Clark  &  Son,  of  Cam- 
bridgeport,  Mass.,  costing  sixty-six  thousand 
dollars. 

Death  of  Henry  George. 

The  outburst  of  public  feeling  on  the  tragic 
death  of  Henry  George  will  not  surprise  any  one 
who  knew  the  man,  and  who  correctly  under- 
stood him  and  his  theories.  The  Outlook,  in  a 
warm  tribute  to  him  as  a  man  and  a  tnorat  force, 
thus  treats  of  his  principal  theory : 

"  Henry  George's  idea  is,  in  brief,  that  the  gifts 
of  God  are  not  proper  subjects  for  individual 
ownership;  that  among  those  gifts,  which  belong 
of  right  to  all  the  oeople,  are  sunlight,  air,  water 
and  the  earth.  This  idea,  old  as  the  Mosaic 
Commonwealth,  is  incorporated  in  the  Mosaic 
laws.  It  underlies  the  Anglo-Saxon  doctrine  of 
eminent  domain.  It  has  been  held  and  taught 
by  many  an  economic  philosopher.  But  the  dif- 
ficulties and  disadvantages  of  owning  the  land  in 
common  have  proved  so  great  that  in  the  higher 
forms  of  civilization  no  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  to  realize  this  recognized  right.  Theoreti- 
cal justice  has. yielded  to  practical  expediency. 
The  feature  in  Henry  George's  philosophy  was 
his  simple  device  for  reconciling  the  right  of  all 
the  people  to  the  land  with  the  advantages  to 
civilization  and  progress  arising  from  individual 
ownership.  For  that  purpose  he  would  recog- 
nize the  community  as  landlord,  the  individual  as 
tenant,  and  would  charge  the  individual  a  rent 
for  the  land  he  occupies  and  uses,  equal  to  a 
moderate  interest  on  its  market  value  unim- 
proved. Strictly  speaking,  this  is  not  a  *  single 
tax.'  It  is  rather  the  doctrine  that,  if  the  people 
could  come  by  their  own,  all  taxes  could  be 
abolished.  For  Mr.  George  contended,  and  the 
contention  has  been  scientifically  supported  by 
elaborate  statistics,  that  if  the  interest  on  the 
value  of  the  unimproved  land  were  paid  into  the 
public  treasury,  it  would  be  ample  to  meet  all 
the  expenses  of  government,  municipal,  state  and 
national.  Henry  George's  fundamental  postu- 
late, that  the  land  belongs  to  all  the  people,  is 
indubitably  true.  His  method  of  giving  to  them 
their  own  by  framing  a  tax  which  would  really 
be  a  rent  payable  to  the  people  is  both  just  and 
practicable.  We  do  not.  however,  think  with 
him  that  this  may  be  done  rightfully  without 
some  consideration  of  those  who  have  built  their 
fortunes  on  that  individual  ownership  of  land 
which  has  grown  up  by  common  consent.  Nor 
do  we  think  with  him  that  this  reform  is  the 
only  one  needed  to  establish  justice  and  equalize 
industrial  conditions:  nor  even  that  it  is  the 
industrial  reform  of  greatest  immediate  import- 
ance." 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


P.    H.  MCQUADE. 

What  were  the  "  Patroons  "  of  colonial  times? 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company,  in  order  to 
induce  persons  to  settle  in  New  Netherlands, 
offered  a  large  tract  of  land  to  any  one  who 
would  establish  a  colony.  There  should  be  not 
less  than  fifty  persons  in  the  settlement,  and  they 
must  be  above  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  settlers  must  be  taken  to  the  colony  at  the 
expense  of  the  person  accepting  the  grant.  They 
must  be  furnished  with  a  farm,  stocked  with 
horses,  cattle  and  the  implements  necessary  to 
work  the  farm,  and  the  rent  for  such  farm  must 
be  low.  School  and  church  must  be  furnished  at 
the  expense  of  the  proprietor. 

Persons  accepting  these  offers  and  making  set- 
tlements in  compliance  with  the  conditions  were 
called  "  Patroons." 

The  settlers  agreed  in  return  to  acknowledge 
the  Patroon  as  owner  and  as  supreme  authority 
in  the  manor,  as  the  Patroon's  land  was  called. 

They  were  to  pay  their  rent,  generally  so  many 
bushels  of  grain  and  so  many  fat  fowl  annually, 
at  the  manor  house. 

They  must  sell  no  produce  except  to  the 
Patroon.  without  his  permission,  and  must  bring 
their  grain  to  the  Patroon's  mill  for  grinding. 

What  is  Edison's  new  process  for  separating 
iron  from  iron  ore? 

The  ore  is  crushed  between  massive  rollers 
until  thoroughly  pulverized. 

The  powder  is  then  let  fall  in  a  constant  stream 
past  a  powerful  magnet. 

The  attraction  of  the  magnet  draws  the  iron 
particles  from  the  rest  sufficient  to  have  them 
fall  into  one  receptacle,  while  the  other  particles 
fall  into  another. 

In  this  way  iron  almost  chemically  pure  is  pro- 
duced. 
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Are  there  any  States  in  which  a  person  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  is  permitted  to  vote? 

Yes;  a  number  of  States  permit  an  alien  to 
vote  who  has  declared  intention  to  become  a 
citizen.  A  previous  residence  generally,  how- 
ever, of  one  year  in  the  State  is  required. 

Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oregon  and 
South  Dakota  require  a  previous  residence  of 
only  six  months  in  such  cases,  while  Minnesota 
requires  only  four  months. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  letters  "  S  "  and 
"  O,"  found  on  same  United  States  coins? 

Such  a  letter  is  the  "  mint  mark,"  and  tells  at 
what  mint  the  coin  was  struck.  "  O  "  for  New 
Orleans,  "S"  for  San  Francisco,  and  "  C  C" 
for  Carson  City. 

Coins  from  the  Philadelphia  mint  have  no 
"  mint  mark." 


MAGAZINES  RECEIVED. 

Cosmopolitan,  Outlook,  Literary  News,  Education, 
School  Review,  The  Arena,  School  Music  Journal, 
Kindergarten  Magasine,  Child  Study  Monthly, 
Northwestern  Monthly,  Kindergarten  Review,  In- 
land Educator,  Public  School  Journal. 

The  Arena  for  November  is  more  general  in  its 
line  of  articles  than  usual,  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  suit  those  of  general  tastes.  Articles  of 
this  kind  are  "  The  Laborer's  View  of  the  Labor 
Question,"  a  synopsis  by  H.  M.  Ramp,  W.  Ed- 
wards and  W.  E.  Kearns;  "The  Demand  for 
Sensational  Journals,"  by  John  H.  Garnsey,  and 
"  Is  History  a  Science?  "  by  John  Clark  Ridpath. 
The  "  Editor's  Evening,"  a  thoughtful  introspec- 
tive comment  on  men  and  things,  is  getting  to 
be  a  feature  of  the  magazine. 

The  School  Music  Journal  is  a  neat  little  maga- 
zine pu-blished  in  the  interest  of,  and  to  aid  in 
the  work  of  improving  the  class  of  music  in  the 
schools.  It  is  ably  edited  by  Prof.  F.  E. 
Howard,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  who  will 
soon  contribute  a  leading  article  in  New  York 
Education.  Last  month  we  printed  a  short 
article,  "  Informal  Talks  to  Grade  Teachers," 
from  its  columns,  and  that  was  but  a  sample  of 
the  practical  things  it  contains.  All  teachers 
who  have  vocal  music  as  a  part  of  their  work 
will  find  this  journal  helpful,  and  the  music-lov- 
ing teacher  will  find  it  a  delight. 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Melvil 
Dewey.  Secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Charles  R.  Skinner,  Superintendent,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Conference  of  Mid<ile  State  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Scftiools,  Poughkecpsie,  N.  Y.,  Novem- 
ber 26th  and  27th. 

Fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Grammar  School  Principals,  Syracuse,  December 
28,  29,  30.  Charles  F.  Norton,  President,  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

Holiday  conference  of  the  Associated  Aca- 
demic Principals,  Syracuse,  December  28,  29,  30. 
Dr.  Oscar  D.  Robinson,  President,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 


New  York  State  Science  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Ithaca,  N    Y..  December  30,  31. 

Meeting  of  Department  of  Superintendents, 
February,  1898. 

Thirty-sixth  University  Convocation,  Albany, 
June,  1898. 

Fifty -third  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  Rochester,  July,  1898.  Dr. 
James  Lee,  President,  Assistant  Superintendent 
Schools,  New  York  City. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  of  the  United  States,  July,  1898. 

State  School  Board  Association,  Glens  Falls, 
October,  185^.  John  B.  Jones,  President,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

Sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Council 
of  Superintendents,  Glens  Falls,  October,  '98. 
Thos.  R.  Kneil,  President,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

Forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Commissioners  and  Superin- 
tendents, Bingihamton,  N.  Y.,  November,  '98. 
Charles  H.  Royce,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

State.  —  Geneva,  Le  Roy  and  Oneida  are  en- 
deavoring to  secure  normal  schools. 

The  Middle  State  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  will  meet  at  Poughkeepsie, 
Friday  and  Saturday,  November  26th  and  27th. 

The  State  Association  of  School  Boards  has 
re-elected  its  old  officers  at  Canandaigua,  and 
will  meet  next  year  with  the  Superintendents* 
Council,  at  Glens  Falls. 

The  New  York  State  Association  of  Superin- 
tendents and  Commissioners,  at  their  recent  con- 
vention, at  Saratoga,  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers: President,  Charles  H.  Howell,  Riverhead; 
First  Vice-President.  George  G.  Royce,  Gouver- 
neur: Second  Vice-President.  Adelaide  L.  Har- 
ris, Ransomville;  Secretaries,  Cora  A.  Davis, 
W'hitesboro:  D.  D.  T.  Marshall,  Redwood; 
Treasurer,  F.  W.  McElroy,  Bliss:  Transporta- 
tion Agent,  Henry  R.  Sanford.  Ph.  D.,  Penn 
Yan:  Committee  on  Legislation,  James  S. 
Cooley,  Glen  Cove:  Walter  S.  Allerton,  Mount 
Vernon;  James  R.  Flagg,  Frewsburg.  They  will 
meet  at  Binghamton  in  '98. 

The  proposed  town-ship  bill,  as  it  now  stands, 
promises  great  reforms  to  the  taxpayer.  Prob- 
ably for  no  other  purpose  has  taxation  been  so 
unequal  as  for  education.  The  taxpayers  in 
many  districts  pay  from  15  to  25  cents  on  $100, 
while  others  pay  in  some  instances  as  high  as 
$1.40  on  $100.  The  township  bill  will  equalize 
taxation,  and  property  owners  in  districts  how- 
ever poor  and  remote  will  pay  no  higher  rates 
than  their  more  fortunate  neighbors.  Annual 
meetings  will  be  discontinued  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  the  petty  bickerings  and  strife  so  com- 
mon at  t*hese  times  will  be  avoided.  Fewer  and 
better  school  buildings,  more  competent  teach- 
ers, better  attendance  and  lower  taxes  will  be 
the  result.  These  are  a  few  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  proi>osed  township  bill. 

The  State  Council  of  City  Superintendents,  at 
their  recent  convention,  at  Canandaigua,  elected 
the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  Pres- 
ident. T.  R.  Kneil,  of  Saratoga:  Vice-President, 
R.  R.  Rogers,  of  Jamestown:  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Emmett  Belknapp,  of  Lockport.  It 
wa-s  agreed  to  recommend  the  submission  of  the 
question  of  free  text-books  to  the  people  of  the 
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districts  where  the  system  is  not  now  in  vogue; 
to  favor  the  ameiidment  of  the  truant  law  by 
providing  that  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and 
14  must  attend  school  during  the  time  from 
October  ist  to  June  ist;  also  authorizing  author- 
ities to  send  boys  (not  reforming  on  their  dis- 
charge) back  to  a  truant  school  until  16  years  of 
age.  The  Council  will  meet  in  1898  at  Glens 
Falls. 

On  October  21st  were  held  the  memorial  ex- 
ercises in  honor  of  the  late  Principal  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Austin  Slieldon,  born  at  Perry  Center, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  month  of  October,  1823;  died  at 
his  post  in  Oswego,  August,  1897.  During  one 
hour  of  the  morning  of  that  day  the  school  came 
together  and  gave  testimotiy  as  regards  what  Dr. 
Sheldon  and  his  life  had  meant  to  them.  In  the 
afternoon  the  children  of  the  practice  school  met 
and  paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Sheldon  in  appropriate 
exercises.  In  the  evening  of  that  day  were  held 
the  formal  exercises,  the  following  speakers  be- 
ing present  and  participating:  Principal  Isaac  B. 
Poucher,  "  Life  and  Oiaracter  of  Dr.  Sheldon;  " 
Hon.  Chas.  R.  Skinner,  **  Dr.  Sheldon's  Influence 
oil  Education  in  New  York;**  Lewis  H.  Jones, 
Superintedent  of  Schools,  Cleveland.  Ohio;  "The 
place  of  Dr.  Sheldon  in  the  educational  vvt)rld." 

After  a  thorough  investigation,  a  committee 
appointed  by  fnc  State  Board  of  Charities  has 
mad«  a  careful  and  comprehensive  report  on  tJie 
condition  of  the  George  Junior  Republic,  at 
Freeville.  and  the  board,  in  accordance  with  this 
report,  has  refused  the  institution  a  certificate  of 
incorporation. 

Albany.  —  Horatio  N.  Pollock,  Union,  '95,  is 
the  new  assistant  in  science  in  the  Albany  High 
School,  and  Miss  Agiies  Flinn  the  new  teacher 
in  rhetoric  and  elocution. 

Cohoes  will  not  have  night  schools,  a^s  the 
State  will  not  allow  money  for  teachers  not  serv- 
ing 160  days,  and  the  contemplated  evening 
schools  there  were  to  ruti  but  100  days. 

Ch.m'tauqua. — Jamestown  High  School  stu- 
dents are  out  with  a  new  paper,  called  "  The 
High  School  Critic."  The  first  number  has  an 
appreciative  sketch  of  their  new  principal,  Al- 
mon  N.  Taylor. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lull  in  the  Dunkirk  school 
matters  pending  the  decision  of  the  court. 

Owing  to  the  srhort  notice  given  the  Dunkirk 
teachers  to  prepare  for  the  "  Uniform  Examina- 
tions," several  are  serving  on  temporary  licenses. 

The  last  of  the  teachers'  institutes  to  be  held 
in  Chautauqua  county  this  school  year  will  be 
held  in  Dunkirk  the  week  following  Thanksgiv- 
ing. 

Clinton. —  Tliomas  P.  Smith,  of  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  Indian 
schools. 

Columbia.  —  The  fifth  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  Hudson  River  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  in  the  High  School  Assembly  Hall,  Flud- 
son,  N.  Y.,  Saturday,  November  13,  1897,  at  9:30 
A.  M.  The  following  was  the  programme:  i. 
*'  Science  in  the  Grades."  Principal  E,  R.  Bur- 
rows. M.  S..  Athens:  discussion  led  by  Prof. 
Fredk.  Bement,  Catskill.  2.  "  The  Duties  of  the 
Ideal  School  Commissioner."  Principal  Lindsay, 
Chatham  Centre:  discussion  by  the  commis-sicm- 
ers.     3.  "  Drawing  in  the  Grades  and  Its  Corre- 


lation with  Other  Studies,"  Miss  D.  Esther  Hol- 
lister,  Chatham:  discussion  opened  by  Miss  L.  E. 
Smith,  Hudson.  4.  **  A  Class  in  Fractions/' 
Principal  B.  W.  Cammer,  Leeds;  discussion 
opened  by  Principal  W.  L.  Millias,  Valatie.  5. 
Election  of  officers;  selection  of  place  for  hold- 
ing next  meeting,  and  other  business.  After- 
noon Session:  i.  **  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Children,"  Miss  Flora  J.  Bassett.  Chatham;  dis- 
cussed by  Miss  E.  S.  Wardle,  Hudson.  Addi- 
tional Topics:  "  Physiology,  as  Affected  by  the 
Law;"  "Value  of  Rapid  Mental  Work;" 
"  Discipline  Without  Corporal  Pundshment;  " 
"  Electives  in  t<he  Higli  School;  "  "  The  Relation 
of  Municipal  Discipli-ne  to  that  of  the  School." 

Miss  Charlotte  V.  Gaul,  Chatham,  has  accepted 
a  position  as  regular  teacher  in  a  kindergarten 
school  at  Catskill. 

Dutchess.  —  Miss  Winne,  the  new  teacher  at 
the  Wappingers  Graded  School,  is  doing  excel- 
lent work,  and  nothing  but  words  of  praise  is 
heard  on  every  side.  Miss  Winne  is  a  sister  of 
Prof.  Winne,  of  the  Poughkeepsie  High  Sc4iool. 

Monroe.  —  The  school  teachers  of  Rochester 
are  about  to  erect  a  bronze  tablet  in  the  Free 
Academy  building  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Samuel  A.  Ellis,  formerly  superintendent  of 
schools.  The  tablet,  which  is  a  massive  affair, 
will  form  an  appropriate  memorial  to  Mr.  Ellis. 
It  will  be  placed  on  the  south  wall  of  the  main 
office  in  the  Free  Academy  within  a  few  days.  It 
'has  not  been  decided  whether  to  hold  any  formal 
ceremonies.  The  funds  with  which  the  tablet 
was  purchased  were  raised  by  a  committee  of 
school  teachers,  headed  by  Miss  F.  A.  Reichen- 
bach,  principal  of  School  No.  19,  as  chairman. 

The    Mechanics'     Institute    will     provide    the 
scholars  of  five  of  fhe  grammar  schools  with  les- 
sons in  sanitary  and  economic  cooking  and  plain  . 
sewing. 

The  Rochester  Free  Academy  has  nearly  900 
scholars  and  less  than  thirty  teachers.  A  new 
higli  school  or  an  addition  to  the  present  one  is 
talked  of. 

Niagara.  —  An  interesting  meeting  of  the  Ni- 
agara County  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
the  Fifth  Street  High  School  building,  Niagara 
Falls,  Saturday.  There  were  about  75  teachers 
present.  The  address  of  Miss  Mary  F.  Rogers, 
of  Cornell  University,  on  "  Nature  Study,"  was 
especially  interesting.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  at  North  Tonawanda  in  February,  and  offi- 
cers will  there  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Meetings  are  held  three  times  a  year. 

The  Niagara  Falls  board  are  considering  pen- 
sioning physically  incapable  teachers  of  twenty- 
five  years'  service  at  $20  a  month. 

Oneida.  —  Utica  will  appoint  an  assistant  in 
English  in  their  Free  Academy. 

Fifty  teachers  have  fonned  a  class  for  child 
study.  It  was  decided  to  meet  monthly,  and  for 
the  first  month  to  take  up  exercises  intended  to 
discover  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  child. 
Utica  has  at  regular  intervals  Patrons'  Day, 
when  parents  are  requested  to  visit  and  observe 
the  regular  school  work  carried  on.  At  the  one 
on  the  27th  over  1.200  parents  visited  the  schools. 

At  the  recent  election  this  city  voted  $.V).ooo 
for  file  completion  of  the  new  academy  building. 
This   makes  the   total   amount   appropriated  for 
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site  and  building,  which  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted for  the  opening  of  the  spring  term, 
$155,000. 

A  committee  of  public  school  teachers  are  ar- 
ranging for  a  series  of  ten  lectures  on  educational 
subjects  to  be  given  during  the  year  tcfthe  teach- 
ers of  the  city. 

A  meeting  of  the  district  school  teachers  of 
the  town  of  Rome  was  field  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
parlors  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  Teachers' 
Association  of  the  Town  of  Rome  organized.  A 
constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted  and  (the 
following  officers  elected:  President,  Prof.  W.  J. 
Kennedy;  Vice-President.  Miss  Charlo  Bru-sh; 
Secretary,  Allen  H.  Wright;  Treasurer,  Charles 
Hi^jrham.  Meetings  will  be  held  on  the  second 
Saturdays  of  October,  December,  February, 
April  and  June. 

Onondaga. — The  Syracuse  School  Board, 
under  the  new  system,  will  consist  of  seven 
members,  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket:  For 
four  years:  Daniel  Rosenbloom,  Thomas  M. 
Gafney,  Philip  G.  Brown.  For  two  years:  Ely 
Van  de  Warker,  Arria  S.  Huntingdon,  Charles 
Blust,  George  W.  Schilly.  The  Democratic 
convention  selected  t'hese  candidates  on  the  basis 
of  their  fitness,  an-d  regardless  of  their  poli-tics. 
Four  of  the  seven  are  classed  as  Democrats,  two 
are  Republicans,  while  Miss  Huntington  has  no 
I>arty  affiliations. 

Orange.  —  At  the  business  meeting  of  the 
Orange  County  Teachers'  Association  at  the 
High  School,  Saturday,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  Principal  L.  W.  Hoff- 
man, Warwick:  Vice-President,  Principal  W.  A. 
Wilson,  Middletown;  Secretary,  Principal  Ot- 
ville  Eidhenberg,  Monroe;  Treasurer,  Miss  Win- 
ters, Chester.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  at  Chester  the  third  Saturday  in  May, 
1898. 

Oswego.  —  Miss  May  Marshall,  of  Oswego 
county,  is  teaching  in  the  Cherry  Street  School, 
Oneida. 

Otsego.  —  The  village  of  Edmeston  is  putting 
up  a  new  school  building,  modern  in  all  its 
equipments.     The  principel  is  Calvin  Derrick. 

The  institute  of  the  first  commissioner's  dis- 
trict of  Otseigo  county  will  be  held  at  Coopers- 
town,  December  20-24.  Hitherto  the  two  dis- 
tricts of  the  county  have  held  a  joint  institute. 
This  year  each  district  will  hold  its  own. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  High  School 
has  established  a  chemical  laboratory  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Gilbertsville  High  School,  of  which 
B.  C.  Van  Ingen,  A.  M..  is  the  principal. 

Queens.  —  Miss  Minnie  A.  Hickey  has  re- 
signed at  Burlington,  Vt.,  to  teach  in  the  Long 
Island  City  public  schools.  Miss  Helen  A. 
Hayes,  of  the  Oswego  Normal,  will  succeed  her. 

Rensselaer.  —  Mts.  Jennie  Vosburgh  was  ap- 
pointed a  teacher  in  School  No.  i,  Rensselaer,  to 
fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Miss 
aay. 

Miss  Flanigan  and  Miss  Carrie  Clay  have  been 
appointed  to  teach  in  District  No.  2,  Rensselaer. 

Rockland. — The  principal  dhosen  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  New  City,  is  Miss  Mar- 
garet Tyacke,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Miss  Tyacke 
g^rad-uated    from    the    College    of    Liberal    Arts, 


Boston  ^  niversity.  in  June  last,  with  high  hon- 
ors, taking  the  A.  B.  degree. 

Tioga.  —  The  resignation  of  Miss  Worrick,  for 
several  years  a  teacher  in  the  Owego  Academy, 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
Mrs.  Josephine  Berry  has  been  appointed  by  the 
board  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Miss  Wor- 
rick's  resignation. 

Schenectady.  — The  Schenectady  board  voted 
to  employ  Prof.  Oliver,  of  Albany,  to  give  two 
hours'  instruction  in  music  weekly  at  the  High 
School  and  one  hour  weekly  for  the  teachers* 
class. 

St.  Lawrence.  —  Canton  Graded  School  will 
become  a  union  free    school. 

Wayne.  —  The  Teachers'  Association  conven- 
tion of  the  first  commissioner  district  of  Wayne 
was  held  at  Savannah,  Saturday,  November  I3\h. 
The  programme  follows:  Morning  session: 
Music,  Savannah  sdhool;  "  Fractions,"  Principal 
C.  V.  Hoagland;  "  Needs  of  District  Schools," 
Harry  Weed;  class  exercise,  language.  Miss  Ella 
Damewood;  question-box,  conducted  by  Princi- 
pal-Walters. Afternoon  session:  Music,  by  the 
Savannah  school;  reports  of  secretary  and  treas- 
urer and  election  of  officers;  "  Needs  of  District 
School  Teachers,"  Commissioner  Cosad;  class 
exercise,  number  work.  Miss  Lillian  Searle; 
question-box,  conducted  by  Principal  Kinney. 

Westchester.  —  Mi.ss  Maud  Easton,  of  Put- 
nam, has  resigned  at  White  Plains  owing  to  ill- 
health. 

The  new  Mt.  Vernon  High  School  is  now  in 
use. 

The  annual  fall  meeting  of  the  Westchester 
County  Teachers'  Association  was  'held  at  the 
Dobbs  Ferry  Union  Free  School  on  November 
6th.  Tlie  programme  opened  with  a  physical 
culture' exercise  by  pupils  of  the  Dobbs  Ferry 
school.  Followitig  this,  Arthur  G.  Clement, 
Regents'  inspector,  gave  a  talk  on  "  Geography 
Throughout  Grades,"  and  Charles  Davidj>on, 
Regents'  inspector,  one  on  "  Language  and  Lit- 
erature." both  followed  by  discussions.  The  re- 
maining exercises  were  as  follows:  Remarks, 
W.  J.  Shearer,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  on  "  Promo- 
tions Without  Examinations,"  and  a  discussion 
opened  by  Supt.  Young,  of  New  Rochelle,  and 
Supt.  Gorton,  of  Yonkers. 

GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

President  Charles  B.  Hubbell,  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  has  announced  that  at  the  forth- 
coming examination  of  candidates  for  principal- 
ships  of  grammar  schools  no  restrictions  of 
residence  will  be  made.  In  fact,  candidates  from 
all  over  the  country  are  invited  to  try  for  the 
places  which  are  high  salaried.  The  examina- 
tions occur  November  24th  and  25th. 

The  teachers  of  the  city,  especially  the 
primary  teachers,  are  indignant  at  the  pro-  . 
posed  rule  that  they  must  take  examinations 
upon  i>eeking  promotion  or  increase  of  salary, 
and  have  appointed  a  committee  to  present  a  pro- 
test to  the  hoard.  The  remark  of  one  illustrates 
the  feeling  of  nearly  all:  "  I've  taught  nineteen 
years  with  no  advance  of  salary,  and  it's  a  shame 
that  I  should  be  asked  to  pass  an  examination  to 
get  what  I  should  'have  had  years  ago." 
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The  Schoolmasters'  Club  held  its  November 
meeting  at  the  St.  Denis  Saturday  evening,  No- 
vember 13th.  An  election  for  president  was  held, 
at  whidh  Dr.  Walter  B.  Gunnison,  principal  of 
the  Erasmus  High  School  of  Brooklyn,  was 
chosen.  Dr.  W.  J.  Milne,  of  the  New  York 
State  Normal  College,  was  the  speaker  of  the 
evening. 

Mayor  Strong  has  announced  that  he  inten<is 
to  reappoint  the  seven  School  Commissioners 
whose  terms  expire  January  i.  The  names,  of 
the  commissioners  are  Prentiss,  Hurlbut,  Mon- 
tana, Taft,  Agar,  Rogers  and  Peaslee. 

Ex-Supt.  A-ddison  B.  Poland  and  his  wife 
sailed  last  month  for  Australia,  where  they  will 
remain  for  a  year  before  returning  to  Europe. 

The  primary  principals'  list  has  been  abol- 
ished. There  will  hereafter  be  but  one  **  Prin- 
cipals' Eligible  List." 

The  annual  report  of  Chancellor  McCracken 
of  t^ne  New  York  University,  shows  that  bhe 
property  of  the  university  has  grown  from  a  lit- 
tle over  $600,000  in  1885  (of  which  $91,500  was 
medical  property,  largely  owned  by  the  profes- 
sors), to  nearly  $2,500,000  at  the  present  time, 
over  and  above  all  debts  and  incumbrances.  This 
is  an  increase  of  nearlv  $2,000,000,  or  almost  four 
times  the  amount  of  twelve  years  ago. 

The  New  York  City  high  school  principals 
favor  graduating  classes  twice  a  year. 

A  monument  to  Elijah  A.  Rowland,  late  prin- 
cipal of  Grammar  School  No.  89,  at  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty-fourth  street  and  Lenox  avenue, 
was  dedicated  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery  Novem- 
ber i6th.  The  monument  was  given  by  the 
friends,  associates  and  former  pupils  of  Mr. 
Rowland,  who  was  very  popular.  He  died  on 
December  30,  1895. 

The  effort  of  the  Brooklyn  primary  teachers 
to  secure  a  higher  maximum  salary  is.  tempo- 
rarily defeated. 

It  is  proposed  to  name  the  new  high  schools 
as  follows:  The  Boys'  High  School,  on  West 
Thirteenth  street  the  Clinton  High  School;  the 
Girls'  Hig«h  School,  on  E^st  Twelfth  street,  the 
Ir\'ing  Hig^  School:  the  Mixed  High  School,  at 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty-seventh  street  and  Third 
avenue,  the  Morris  High  School,  and  the  Man- 
ual Training  High  School,  which  is  to  be 
erected,  the  Stuyvesant  High  School.  The 
names  were  taken  from  men  prominent  in  the 
history  or  the  literature  of  tlie  State. 

The  course  of  free  evening  lectures,  under  the 
control  of  fhe  Board  of  Education,  was  begun 
October  i8th,  when  at  fifteen  points  between  the 
Battery  and  the  Bronx  were  delivered  fifteen 
lectures  of  some  1,500  scheduled,  which  will  em- 
brace in  their  range  of  general  subjects  science, 
civics,  physiology,  hygiene,  history,  geography, 
literature,  travel,  music  and  t'he  arts. 

The  Committee  on  Buildings  of  the  New  York 
Board  is  considering  a  sugges-tion  that  elevator 
shafts  and  an  elevator  service  be  put  into  all  t'he 
school  buildings  which  have  play  grounds  on  the 
roofs,  and  that  in  the  summer  these  be  thrown 
open  to  the  general  public. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  a  central 
school  building,  to  serve  as  headquarters  for  the 
Department  of  Education  of  Greater  New  York. 
It  is  to  be  erected  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Fifty-ninfh  street  and  Park  avenue,  on  a  plot  of 


ground  extending  100  feet  on  the  avenue  and 
125  feet  on  the  street.  It  will  be  eight  stories  in 
heigiit  above  a  basement  story.  It  will  contain 
offices,  store  and  supplies  rooms,  library,  exami- 
nation, board  rooms  and  an  assembly  hall  for 
lectures.  'The  latter  will  be  80  x  60  feet,  will  be 
the  height  of  two  stories,  and  will  contain  a  gal- 
lery.   The  structure  wrll  cost  $350,000. 

Coney  Island  has  a  successful  and  interesting 
night  sdiool. 

A  life-size  portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  Jerome  Allen 
was  presented  to  the  School  of  Pedagogy  of  the 
University  of  New  York  on  Saturday,  October 
9th.  Dr.  Allen,  who  died  in  May,  1895,  was  the 
founder  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  which  was 
one  of  the  first  schools  in  this  country  to  give 
university  degrees  in  the  science  of  teaching. 

Erasmus  Hall  Hie'h  School  is  to  have  a  new 
$400,000  building.  Architects  whose  plans  find 
the  most  favor  with  the  board  will  be  awarded 
$600,  the  second  $400  and  the  third  $200. 

The  board  has  decided  that  in  all  new  buildings 
the  blackboards  must  be  placed  so  that  the  light 
strikes  them  obliquely  and  is  not  reflected  di- 
rectly into  the  pupil's  eyes.  The  toning  of  t^e 
side  walls  and  ceilings  must  be  in  light  buflF, 
gray,  or  light  brown.  Maroon  and  other  dark 
colors  absorb  liglit  and  darken  an  apartment. 
The  use  of  the  colors  in  the  red  end  of  the  spec- 
trum are  opposed,  and  those  in  the  blue  and  vio- 
let end  recommended.  These  are  better  for  the 
eye  directly,  and  do  not  absorb  as  much  light. 

Prof.  James  E.  Russell,  Ph.  D.,  for  the  past 
two  years  professor  of  p*hilosophy  and  pedagogy 
in  the  University  of  Colorado,  has  taken  charge 
of  the  department  of  psychology  and  general 
methods  in  the  Teachers'  College.  He  is  con- 
sidered a  very  strong  man.  Prof.  Alfred  Vance 
Churchill,  of  the  St.  Louis  High  and  Normal 
School,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  art  edu- 
cation. In  the  manual  arts  department  C.  W. 
Benns,  the  Providence  Manual  Training  High 
School,  and  E.  A.  Finch  have  received  appoint- 
ments. Prof.  Lloyd,  from  the  Pacific  University, 
is  associate  professor  of  biology. 

There  are  nearlv  forty  kindergartens  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York.  Boston  has  but 
forty-sev^en,  but  wants  more. 

Probably  the  largest  evening  school  in  the 
world  is  at  School  No.  7,  Hester  and  Chrystie 
streets,  where  over  2,000  pupils  are  enrolled. 
They  include  every  age,  and  almost  every  nation- 
ality on  the  globe  is  represented. 


GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  NOTES. 

Boston  is  to  have  a  new  public  school,  the 
Paul  Revere,  which  will  contain  public  bathing 
facilities  for  the  children. 

The  trolley  cars  in  Jersey  City  must  come  to 
a  full  stop  before  passing  schools  at  the  hours 
of  assembly  and  dismissal. 

In  1872  t*here  were  23,392  students  in  the  col- 
leges of  the  country:  in  1895,  81,392.  Of  4^4 
univ-ersities  and  colleges,  345  admit  women  to 
undergraduate  courses. 

Jersey  City  teachers  are  holding  a  fair  to  raise 
the  nucleus  for  a  pension  fund. 

Trenton.  N.  J.  School  Board  is  upset  over  the 
question  of  allowing  the  students  of  the  Normal 
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School  there  to  practice  and  observe  in  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

Philaidelphia  is  being  urged  to  establish  a 
School  of  Commerce,  with  a  curriculum  that  will 
hear  the  same  relation  to  the  business  world  that 
the  high  school  couTses  in  the  arts  and  the  sci- 
ences bear  to  the  professional  world. 

But  8%  of  Russia's  population  of  130,000,000 
can  read  and  write. 

Last  year,  in  the  United  States,  there  were 
400.725  teachers,  of  whom  67.4  per  cent.,  or 
^;69,959,  were  women.  The  commissioner's  sta- 
tistics also  show  that  the  number,  of  male  teach- 
ers is  steadily  declining.  To  show  how  the 
women  are  forging  ahead  as  teachers,  Monuna 
furnishes  an  example.  In  1871  the  number  of 
male  teachers  employed  was  60.3  per  cent.,  and 
in  1896  23.6  per  cent. 

Philadelphia  has  selected  thirty  men  and  five 
women  to  act  as  truant  catchers  at  $2  a  day.  It 
is  also  to  provide  its  High  School  with  the 
largest  triplet  objective  telescope  in  the  world. 

The  Italians  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  are  asking 
for  a  night  school  wherein  to  learn  to  read  Eng- 
lish. The  recent  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
requiring  all  foreigners  taking  out  citizenship 
papers  to  be  able  to  read  the  English  language 
caused  the  move. 

The  School  Board  of  Alameda,  Cal.,  forbids 
the  wearing  of  mourning  on  tihe  part  of  any  pub- 
lic school  teacher.  The  order  is  said  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  boys  and  girls  whose  spirits  "  became 
.  weighed  down  by  casting  their  eyes  on  the  habil- 
iments of  gfrief,"  and  were  thus  "  unable  to  at- 
tend properly  to  their  studies!  " 

The  public  schools  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  are 
endowed  in  an  unusual  manner.  The  School 
Board  controls  real  estate  comprising  295  acres, 
valued  at  $1,500,000.  and  from  which  it  derives 
an  annual  revenue  of  $70,000  in  ground  rents. 
When  the  United  States  acquired  the  possessions 
of  Spain  certain  lots  in  St,  Louis  which  had 
been  set  apart  as  commons  by  the  original  set- 
tlers were  reserved  for  the  support  of  public 
schools,  and  as  the  city  grew  upon  the  site  of  the 
small  settlement  the  lands  became  of  much  im- 
portance. 

The  West  Virginia  University,  situated  at 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  will,  after  this,  be  in  con- 
timious  session  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  in 
vogue  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  year 
will  be  divided  into  four  quarters,  of  twelve 
weeks  each,  and  the  only  vacation  will  be  one 
week  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  The  first  sum- 
mer quarter  will  begin  July  i,  1898. 

Floyd  Whiteman,  a«bout  20  years  old,  totally 
blind,  registered  in  the  College  of  Law  at  Cor- 
nell University  recently.  He  comes  from  Way- 
land,  Steuben  county,  and  has  been  totally  blind 
since  infancy.  Two  years  ago  he  graduated 
from  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  and 
entered  the  university  without  any  difficulty.  He 
has  an  assistant  who  accompanies  him  and  reads 
for  him  the  books  which  are  not  obtainable  in 
the  raised  letters.  He  appears  to  be  bright,  and 
the  professors  expect  that  the  unfortunate  fellow 
will  get  along  very  well.  As  much  of  the  work 
fn  the  College  of  Law  is  given  in  the  form  of 
lectures,  Mr.  Whiteman  will  not  have  so  hard 
a  time  as  one  might  suppose.  He  is  the  first 
blind  student  to  enter  Cornell. 


PERSONALS. 

Superintendent  of  Schools  of  St.  Louis,  F. 
Lewis  Solden,  has  been  visiting  Brooklyn 
schools. 

Emerson  W.  Keyes,  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Brooklyn,  died  in  that  city  October  i8th.  He 
had  occupied  the  position  which  he  held  for  fif- 
teen years,  and  was  one  of  the  best  known  men 
connected  with  educational  affairs  in  the  State. 
In  1857  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
This  position  he  held  for  eight  years,  being  act- 
ing Superintendent  during  one  year  of  that  time. 
In  1879  he  published  an  important  book  on  the 
"  Code  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  New 
York."  Then  followed  his  treatise  on  the  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Civil  Gbvemment,  Exemplified  in  the 
Government  of  the  State  of  New  York." 

Miss  Arria  S,  Huntington  has  been  elected 
School  Commissioner  by  the  Democrats  of 
Syracuse.  Miss  Huntington  is  a  daughter  oi 
Bishop  Huntington,  the  Episcopal  Bishop  of  that 
diocese. 

It  has  been  announced  that  Prof.  James  M. 
Crafts,  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  at  the  Institute,  will  succeed 
the  late  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker  as  the  president 
of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  He  has  been 
acting  president  since  Walker's  death. 

In  the  free  lectures  to  the  New  York  public 
managed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  Miss  Maiy 
Proctor,  daughter  of  Richard  A.  Proctor,  is 
booked  for  a  course  on  astronomy. 

Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea,  now  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  has  been  lecturing  in  Massachusetts 
on  "  Some  Applications  of  Modern  Psychology 
and  Child  Study  to  Teaching." 

Mr.  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley  and  his  charming 
wife,  who  gave  such  remarkably  successful  lec- 
tures under  the  University  Extension  courses  at 
Albany  and  Yonkers,  are  on  the  New  York 
school  lecture  course  with  six  lectures  on  **  The 
Art  of  Listening  to  Music." 

Principal  W.  H.  Benedict,  of  Elmira,  last  year 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Grammar 
School  Council,  was  struck  by  a  locomotive 
while  bicycling  recently,  and  narrowly  escaped 
instant  death. 

Mr.  Osmyn  P.  Conant.  the  New  York  mem- 
ber of  Ginn  &  Co.,  waps  recently  married  at  St. 
Albans,  Vt.,  to  Miss  Louise  Royce,  daughter  of 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Royce,  of  that  State. 

Prof.  William  A.  Rogers,  of  Colby  Univer- 
sity, has  been  elected  to  the  Bacbock  professor- 
ship of  physics  in  Alfred  University,  Alfred, 
N.  Y.,  and  will  enter  upon  his  new  duties  in 
April. 

The  Rev.  James  G.  K.  McClure  has  been 
elected  president  of  Lake  Forest  University.  He 
was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1848,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  in  1870,  and  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1873. 

John  Foster,  professor  emeritus  of  natural 
philosophy  in  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N. 
Y.,  died  October  19.  Since  his  graduation,  in 
1835,  Prof.  Foster  has  been  connected  with  the 
college,  first  as  tutor  and  then  as  adjunct  pro- 
fessor, in  1883  becoming  professor  emeritus. 
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President  Draper,  of  the  Illinois  State  Uni- 
versity, has  beaten  the  reporter  who  proposed  to 
beat  him.  He  was  to  deliver  the  commencement 
address  at  the  Ohio  State  University.  A  re- 
porter borrowed  his  manuscript,  and,  to  prevent 
others  from  getting  it,  held  on  to  it  till  the  last 
minute  —  indeed,  a  trifle  after.  The  orator,  hav- 
ing more  addresses  than  time  at  his  command, 
delivered  another  one,  and  left  his  reporter 
friend  in  the  amusing  position  of  having  a  cor- 
ner on  what  he  didn't  want. 

Dr.  Robertson  Jones,  of  Western  Maryland 
College  and  Johns  Hopkins  University,  is  the 
new  assistant  professor  of  history  and  economics 
at  Union. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  NOTES. 

The  spelHtig  reformers  have  been  taking  the 
State  Uniform  Examinations  in  large  numbers. 
Tliey  succeeded  at  the  August  examinations  in 
spelling  Rensselaer  in  89  and  schism  in  48  dif- 
ferent ways. 

The  State  Department  issued  a  circular  to  the 
school  forces  of  the  State  announcinig  the  death 
of  ex-Acting  State  Superintendent  Emerson  E. 
Keyes. 

With  a  view  to  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Edward  A.  Sheldon,  late 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Oswego, 
the  State  Superintendent  has  issued  a  circular  let- 
ter suggesting  that  "  voluntary  contributions  of 
one  cent  each  from  the  pupils  in  our  public 
schools  will  easily  insure  a  fund  adequate  for  the 
purpose,  and  enable  us  to  permanently  honor  the 
memory  of  one  who  was  pre-eminently  the  chil- 
dren's friend." 

The  commissioners  and  principals  of  the  State 
have  been  informed  by  the  Department  that  per- 
sons w*ho  are  fully  qualified  for  admission  to  train- 
ing classes  according  to  the  regulations  will  be 
admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term, 
and  may  complete  the  work  required  for  a  train- 
ing class  certificate  in  the  January,  1899,  exami- 
nation. Applicants  will  not  be  admitted  to 
classes  at  this  time  in  the  year  unless  they  fully 
•meet  the  requirement*.  Candidates  who  hold 
certificates  which  expired  July  31,  1897,  and  who 
have  a  standing  of  at  least  60  per  cent,  in  civil 
government  and  American  history,  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  classes  in  January,  1898,  without  fur- 
ther condition. 

It  having  been  said  that  the  time  allowed  for 
examination  in  civil  government  and  drawing  on 
Thursday  morning  is  hardly  sufficient,  the  Super- 
intendent has  asked  to  be  advised  whether  some 
other  subject  could  be  substituted  for  civil  gov- 
ernment to  the  advantage  of  the  candidates. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

Authorised  Announcements,  November,  18^7. 

Grade  Raised.  —  The  academic  departments 
of  union  schools  at  Cornwall,  De  Ruyter,  Far 
Rockaway,  Glens  Falls,  Lawrence  Station,  Me- 
chanicville.  Oneida.  Silver  Creek,  South  Glens 
Falls   and   Tarrytown,   also    Port    Byron    Fre« 


School  and  Academy,  'have  been  made  high 
schools. 

Schools  Admitted.  —  The  academic  depart- 
ment of  Millbrook  Memorial  School  and  of  the 
union  schools  at  Broadalbin,  Brushton,  Camp- 
hell,  Elba,  Hammond.  Lakewood,  Moira,  North 
Collins,  Redwood,  Rockton,  Shelter  Island, 
Southold  and  Washingtonville  have  -been  admit- 
ted as  jumor  schools,  and  the  academic  depart- 
ment of  Mount  Kisco  Union  School  as  a  middle 
school. 

Incorporations.  —  A  standard  charter  has 
been  granted  to  Round  Lake  Academy,  and  a 
provisional  college  charter,  without  degree-con- 
ferring powers,  for  four  years,  was  issued  to  Holy 
Angels  College,  at  Buffalo. 

The  provisional  charter  of  Keuka  College  has 
been  extended  to  January  i,  igoi. 

Bellevue.  —  By  request  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  Bellevue  Medical  College,  the  Re- 
gents have  reconsidered  the  ordinance  of  April  8, 
providing  for  the  consolidation  of  the  two  medi- 
cal schools,  and  laid  on  the  table  the  matter  of 
the  proposed  consolidation. 

Libraries.  —  Provis-ional  charters  for  five 
years  have  been  granted  to  Aurora  Public  Li- 
brary, Bol'ivar  Free  Library,  Wimodaughsian 
Free  Library  at  Canisteo,  Wide-Awake  Club 
Library  of  Fillmore,  Hollis  Public  Library,  and 
to  Wadhams  Mills  Free  Library  Association. 

Names.  —  If  new  institutions  are  adniitted  to 
the  University  under  old  names  there  is  danger 
of  confusion,  which  the  law  protects  against  by 
prohibiting  the  incorporation  of  a  new  school 
under  the  same  name  already  used  by  an  existing 
educational  corporation.  The  comptroller's 
drafts  were  recently  interchanged  between  Frank- 
lin Academy,  at  Malone,  and  Franklin  Academy, 
at  Prattsburg,  w*hile,  curiously,  neither  school  is 
an  academy,  both  being  tax-supported  high 
schools  carried  on  under  the  old  name. 

The  Retgents  have  therefore  passed  the  follow- 
ing ordinance: 

"  No  institution  s»hall  be  chartered  by  or  ad- 
mitted to  the  University  under  a  name  the  same 
a«  that  already  u-sed  by  another  University  insti- 
tution, and  no  institution  in  the  University  shall 
print  as  the  name  of  one  of  its  departments  a 
distinctive  name  in  the  form  commonly  used  by 
an  independent  corporation  till  permission  to  use 
such  name  has  been  granted  by  the  Regents." 

Examination  Departmettt. 

Medical  Examiner.  —  A.  Walter  Suiter, 
M.  D.,  of  Herkimer,  has  been  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Examiners,  repre- 
senting the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  catised  by  the  death  of  William  C.  Wey, 
M.  D. 

State  Examiners  of  Public  Accountants. — 
The  term  of  service  of  Charles  W.  Haskins,  C.  E. 
Sprague  and  Frank  Breaker  as  State  Examiners 
of  Public  Accountants  expired  November  10. 
The  new  board  is  Charles  W.  Haskins,  C.  •£. 
Sprague  and  James  T.  Anyon. 

Extension  Department. 
Study  Clubs.  —  The  following  11  clubs  have 
been  registered  since  October  16,   1897,  making 
now  a  total  of  211  on  the  University  roll: 
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Albany  —  Madison  Avenue  Reformed  Church 
University  Center. 

Albany  —  Second  Presbyterian  Church  Uni- 
versity Center. 

Alexandria  Bay  —  University  Extension  Clufe. 

Buffalo  —  Monday  Afternoon  Study  Club. 

East  Bloomfield  —  Teachers'  Study  Qu'b. 

Homellsville  —  Emersonian  Club. 

Kingston  —  Monday  Club. 

Morrisville  —  Wednesday  Club. 

Ouaquaga  —  Ouaquaga  Literary  Society. 

Randolph  —  Ready  Reviewers. 

Syracuse  —  Roman  Ramblers. 

Traveling  Libraries.  —  During  the  past 
month  62  libraries  -have  been  sent  out:  34  to  ex- 
tension centers  and  study  clubs,  14  to  high 
schools  and  academies,  9  to  villages  and  public 
libraries,  and  5  to  special  borrowers. 

State  Library. 

The  State  Library  is  again  open  regularly 
evenings,  with  a  larger  attendance  than  ever  be- 
fore, showing  how  greatly  the  privilege  is  appre- 
ciated not  only  by  residents  of  Albany  and  vicin- 
ity, but  by  people  from  a  distance  who  are  in 
Albany  on  business  temporarily. 

Pictures.  —  A  fact  long  recognized  by  the 
most  progressive  educators  has  been  for  the  first 
time  formally  recog^nized  by  the  University  in  the 
recent  vote  that  in  grants  from  the  public  libra- 
ries, academic  and  other  funds,  and  in  other 
cases  where  the  Regents  make  rules  governing 
the  buying  of  books,  the  same  rules  shall  apply 
also  to  pictures.  This  means  that  the  picture  is 
to  be  recognized  as  distinctly  a  means  for  im- 
parting education  as  the  book.  No  action  of  re- 
cent years  has  been  more  warmly  approved  than 
the  lending  of  pictures  to  hang  on  the  walls  of 
Regents  schools.  Hereafter  similar  loans  will 
be  made  to  libraries,  and  the  collections  of  lan- 
tem-sHdes,  pictures  and  folios  will  be  increased 
to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  this  pictorial 
assistance  in  many  studies. 

State  Museum. 

Relief  Maps.  —  In  addition  to  the  relief  maps 
of  the  State  and  of  the  Catskill  regions,  the  Re- 
gents have  authorized  one  of  the  Adirondacks 
and  another  of  Manhattan  Island,  which  shall 
show  its  physical  features  before  they  were  al- 
tered by  civilization.  The  chief  interest  of  this 
action  is.  however,  in  the  notice  to  Universilty 
institutions  fhat  duplicates  of  these  relief  maps 
will  be  made  in  quantity  and  furnished  to  the 
sciiools  either  for  cash  or  as  a  part  of  their  ap- 
portionment, at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost,  so 
that  many  schools  can  hereafter  be  provided  with 
these  exceedingly  interesting  and  practically 
vahiable  maps. 

Mushroom  Charts.  —  One  thousand  copies  of 
the  mushroom  charts,  the  publication  of  which 
created  so  great  interest  that  the  edition  was  ex- 
hausted almost  immediately,  have  been  ordered 
in  chart  form  for  wall  use.  Each  institution  will 
be  entitled  to  one  free  in  sheets  or  mounted  on 
nruslin  and  rollers  by  paying  the  cost  of  such 
mounting. 


September  30,  1897. 

latin  —  first  year. 

100  creditt,  necessary  to  pass  75. 

Answer  question  15  and  nine  of  the  others  but  no  more. 

1.  Conjugate   fero   in   the   future   indicative   ac- 

tive, in  the  imperfect  subjunctive  active; 
vola  in  the  present  indicative,  in  the  perfect 
subjunctive. 

2.  Decline  is  in  the  singular  in  all  genders;  hie 

in  the  plural  in  all  genders;  qui  throughout. 

3.  Decline  voluptas,  dux,  annus,  nomen,  tempus. 

4.  Give  the  second  person  singular  of  all  the 

tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive 
active  of  moneo;  the  first  person  plural  of 
all  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunc- 
tive passive  of  rego. 

5.  Decline  dies,  mare,  fructus,  vis,  pater. 

6.  Translate  into  English: 

a  Caesar  nocte  jmpetum  in  Hclvetios  fecit. 
b  In  hoc  oppido  multos  annos  remanebit. 
c  Helvetiis  in  animo  erat  iter  per  provin- 

ciam  Romanam  facere. 
d  Urbs   ab   Hannibale   capta  est   et   multi 

cives  interfecti  sunt. 
e  Tibi  dabo  duos  pulcherrimos  libros. 

7.  Decline  pulcher  in  the  singular  in  all  genders; 

tristis  in  the  plural  in  all  genders;  melior 
throughout. 

8.  Conjugate  capio  in  the  imperative  active;  fero 

in  the  imperative  passive.  Give  all  the  in- 
finitives of  laudo,  of  sequor;  all  the  partici- 
ples of  audio.  Decline  the  present  partici- 
ple of  eo  in  the  singular  in  all  genders. 

9.  Translate  into  English: 

Matrona  quaedani.  juniorem  se  quam  erat 
simulans,    dictitabat    se   triginta   tantum 
annos  habere;  cui  Cicero,  "  Verum  est," 
inquit,  **  nam  hoc  viginti  annos  audio." 
10.  Translate  into  Latin: 

a  Ha.nnibal  came  into  Italy  with  a  large 
army  in  order  to  lay  waste  the  coun- 
try. 
b  If  the  soldiers  should  see  the  commander 
coming  they  would  fight  bravely. 
11-12.  Translate  into  English: 

Infertur  a  Scipione  Cartltagini  bellum. 
Hanni'bal  tres  exploratores  ad  Scipioftis 
castra  misit,  quos  captos  Scipio  circum- 
duci  per  castra  jussit,  ostendique  eisto- 
tum  exercitum;  mox  etiam  prandium 
dari,  dimittique  ut  renwitiarent  Hanni- 
bali.  quae  apud  Romanes  vidissent. 
Interea  proelium  ab  utroque  duce  in- 
structum  est,  quale  vix  ulla  memoria 
fuit,  cum  peritissimi  viri  copias  suas  ad 
bellum  educerent.  Scipio  victor  recedit. 
Post  id  certanien  pax  cum  Carthaginien- 
sibus  facta  est. 
explorator  —  scout,  prandium  =  food,  tw- 
struo  =^  prepare  for,  certamen  =1  contest. 

13.  Give  the   reason  for  the  case  of  Carthagini; 

Scipionis,   quos;   for  the  mode  of  renuntia- 
rent,  vidissent. 

14.  Explain  the   difference   between   the   gerund 

and  the  gerundive.  Illustrate  the  use  of 
each    by    Latin    sentences.      Write    Latin 
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sentences    illustrating    the    use    of    each 
supine. 
15.  Translate  into  Latin: 

a  The  general  said  that  the  town  had  been 

taken. 
b  He  was  not  able  to  go  to  Rome  on  that 

day. 
c  Caesar  was  the  bravest  man  of  all  the 

Romans. 
d  Caesar  was  made  leader  of  the  army  by 

the  consent  of  all. 

Answers. 

i-S,  inclusive.    See  Latin  grammar, 

6.  a  Caesar  made  an  attack  upon  the  Helve- 
tians at  night,  b  He  will  remain  in  this  town 
many  years,  c  The  Helvetians  proposed  to  make 
a  march  through  the  Roman  province,  d  The 
city  was  taken  by  Hannibal  and  many  citizens 
were  killed,  e  I  shall  give  you  two  very  beauti- 
ful books. 

7.  See  Latin  grammar  for  pulcher,  tristis  and 
melior. 

8.  Cape,  capite;  capito,  capitote;  capito,  cap- 
iunto.  Ferre,  ferimini;  fertor,  fertor,  feruntor. 
Laudare,  laudavisse,  laudaturus  esse,  laudari, 
laudatus  esse,  laudatum  iri.  Sequi,  secutus  esse, 
secutum  iri.  Audiens,  auditurus,  auditus,  audien- 
dus.  lens,  euntis,  eunti,  euntem,  eunte  (i),  iens, 
euntis,  eunti,  ien«,  eunte  (i). 

9.  A  certain  woman,  pretending  to  be  younger 
than  she  (really)  was,  was  in  the  habit  of  saying 
that  she  was  thirty  years  old.  Cicero  replied  to 
her:  "  It  is  true,  for  I  am  hearing  this  for  twenty 
years." 

10.  a  Hannibal  magno  exefcitu  in  Itaiiam 
venit,  ut  agros  popularentur.  b  Si  milites  im- 
peratorem  venire  videant,  fortiter  pugnent. 

11-12.  A  war  was  waged  by  Scipio  against 
Carthage.  Hannibal  sent  to  the  camp  of  Scipio 
three  scouts,  whom  Scipio  captured  and  ordered 
to  be  led  around  the  camp  and  the  entire  army 
to  be  shown  them;  soon,  also,  he  ordered  that 
food  be  given  them  and  they  be  dismissed,  so 
that  they  might  announce  to  Hannibal  what  they 
had  seen  among  the  Romans.  In  the  meantime 
a  battle  was  prepared  for  by  both  leaders,  the 
like  of  which  there  is  scarcely  any  recollection, 
since  the  most  skilful  leaders  led  their  troops  to 
battle.  Scipio  retired  victor.  After  this  contest 
peace  was  made  with  the  Carthaginians. 

13.  Dative  with,  with  verb  compounded  with 
the  preposition  in.  Possessive  genitive,  limiting 
castra.  Subjunctive  of  Purpose.  Subjunctive  in 
relative  clause  after  indefinite  antecedent. 

14.  The  Gerund  is  a  verbal  noun  and  admits 
noun  constructions.  The  Gerundive  is  a  par- 
ticiple and  has  the  three  agreements  of  gender, 
number  and  case.  Examples:  Gerund  —  Cupidus 
urbcm  vivendi;  Gerundive  —  Cupidus  urbis 
vivendae.  Example  of  the  Supine  in  -um :  Legati 
ad  Caesarem  gratulatum  convenerunt.  Example 
of  the  Supine  in  -u:  Hoc  est  optimum  factu. 

15.  a  Imperator  oppidum  captum  esse  dixit,  b 
Illo  die  Romam  vie  non  poterat.  c  Caesar  om- 
nium Romanorum  fortissimi  erat.  d  Caesar  con- 
sensu omnium  factus  est  dux  exercituum. 


GERMAN  —  FIRST   YEAR, 
xoo  credits,  necessary  to  pass,  75. 
Qufsfions. 
1-2.  Translate  into  English: 

DAS  ABENDLIED 

Nach  dem  herrlichen  Siege  bei  Sedan  im 
Jahre  1870,  auf  dem  Marsche  nach  Paris, 
kam  ein  Regiment  in  der  ersten  Nacht  in  ein 
Dorf.  Alle  Hauser  waren  mit  Soldaten 
gefiillt,  u-nd  viele  mufsten  im  Freien  blei'ben. 
Auch  eine  Kompagnie  ging  in  die  Kirchc 
um  zu  schlafen.  Die  miiden  Soldaten  streck- 
ten  sich  aus  auf  dem  Fufsboden.  Da  ging 
einer,  der  in  der  Heimat  Lehrer  war,  an  die 
Orgel  und  spielte:  "  Nun  danket  alle  Gott." 
Nun  wachen  die  muden  Soldaten  wieder  auf. 
Einer  nach  dem  andcrn  fangt  an  mit  krafti- 
ger  Stimme  zu  singen,  und  laut  schallt  der 
Gesang  durch  die  Kirche  in  die  stille  Nacht 
.    hinaus. 

Sieg  =  victory,  im  Freien  =  out  of  doors, 
Fufsboden  =  floor. 
3-4.  Translate  into  English: 

DAS  LERCHENNEST. 

In  der  Nahe  von  Darmstadt  hatte  im  Som- 
mer  des  Jahres  1865  ein  Paar  Lerchen  ein 
Nest  auf  die  Eisenbahn  gebaut.  Bald  lagen 
vier  Eier  in  dem  Neste,  und  das  Weibchen 
safs  briitend  darauf.  Wenn  ein  Zug  kani,  so 
biickte  das  Bogelchen  sein  Haupt,  bis  der 
letzte  Wagen  voriiber  war. 

Endlich  waren  drei  Junge  in  dem  Neste. 
Nach  einigen  Tagen  setzte  sich  eines  dcrscl- 
ben  auf  eine  der  Schienen.  Ein  Zug  kommt 
heran.  die  Alten  locken.  aber  das  kleine 
Ding  bleibt  sitzen.  Enlich,  als  der  Zug  das 
Vogelchen  fast  erreicht  hatte.  flog  eines  der 
Alten  heran.  ergriff  das  Junge  und  warf  es 
uber  die  Bahn  hinaus. 

Ndhe  =  neighborhood,  Lerche  =  lark,  Eis- 
enbahn =  railway,    briiten  =  brood,    bikken  = 
bow,  Schiene  =  rail,  locken  =  entice. 
S-6.  Translate  into  English: 

DER  KRONPRINZ  IN  DER  SCHULE. 

Der  Kronprinz  Friedrich  Wilhelm  hatte 
ein  Gut  in  der  Nahe  des  Dorfes  Bornstedt, 
und  ging  auch  dann  und  wann  dort  in  die 
Schule.  nm  die  Kinder  anzuhoren.  Er  hielt 
sogar  einmal  selbst  dort  Schule.  Das  kam 
so.  Wahrend  er  in  der  Schule  ist,  bringt  der 
Brieftrager  dem  Lehrer  eine  Depesche.  Der 
Kronprinz  sah,  dafs  der  Lehrer  von  dem 
Inhalte  sehr  betriibt  war  und  fragte  nach  der 
Ursache.  Der  Lehrer  antwortete:  **  Meine 
Mutter  ist  gefahrlich  krank,  und  ich  sollte 
sofort  abreisen."  "  Gehen  Sie  nur,"  sagte 
der  Kronprinz.  "  ich  werde  die  Schule 
halten,  bis  um  elf  Uhr  der  Prediger  kommt 
um  die  Kinder  in  der  Bibel  zu  unterrichten." 

Gut  =  estate,     Brieftrager  =  postman,     De^ 
pesche  =  tt\egr2L'm,  Inhalt  =  contents,  betriibt  =1 
troubled,  Ursache  =  cause,  Frediger  =.  clergy- 
man. 
7.  Translate  into  German: 

a  In  the  spring  the  trees  are  green. 

b  The  boys  climbed  up  the  tree. 

f  They  found  four  eggs  in  the-  nest. 

d  What  kinds  of  apples  are  these? 

e  My  aunt  has  received  seven  letters  to- 
day. 
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8.  Conjugate    (a)    the    present    subjunctive    of 

zvollen,  (b)  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of 
niogen,  (c)  the  present  indicative  of  durfen. 

9.  Decline  in  singular  and  plural  der  alte  Hund, 

das  junge  Weib. 

10.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  fahren,  werfen, 

wenden,  schreien,  reiien. 

11.  Answer  the  following  questions  by  complete 

German  sentences:  (a)  Was  sieht  man  an 
den  Ufern  des  Rheins?  (6)  Womit  sisid 
die  aken  deutschen  Stadte  umgeben?  (c) 
Sind  Sie  auf  dem  Markt  gewesen?  (<i) 
Wolleti  Sie  nicht  das  Fenster  zumanchen? 
(e)  Liest  das  Kind  in  seinem  Lesebuch 
Oder  in  meinem? 

12.  Mention   Hve  prepositicwis    that    govern   the 

genitive.  Write  German  sentences  illus- 
trating the  government  of  each  preposition 
mentioned. 

13.  Translate   into   German:    (a)   I    can   not   go 

without  an  umbrella,  (Jb)  This  coat  is  not 
warm  enough,  (c)  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that, 
(d)  I  have  a  letter  for  you,  {e)  I  see  him 
every  SuTiday. 

14.  Form  an  adverb  from  each  of  the  following: 

Frucht,  Gold,  Tugend,  Gunst,  Thor,  Berlin, 
Kind,  Mann,  bitter,  blind. 

15.  Write   from   memory  and  translate   10  con- 

secutive lines  of  any  German  poem. 

Answers. 
1-2.  THE  EVENING  HYMN. 

In  the  first  night  after  the  glorious  victory  at 
Sedan,  in  the  year  1870,  a  regiment,  on  its  march 
to  Paris,  reached  a  village.  The  houses  were  all 
filled  and  many  soldiers  had  to  stay  ouit  of  doors. 
One  company  went  into  the  church  to  sleep. 
The  tired  soldiers  stretched  themselves  on  the 
floor.  One  of  them,  who  had  been  a  teacher  in 
his  native  place,  stepped  to  the  organ  and 
played:  "Now.  all  thank  God."  All  the  tired 
soldiers  awake  immediately.  One  after  the  other 
begins  to  sing  with  powerful  voice,  and  the  hymn 
rings  through  the  church  into  the  silent  night. 

3-4.  THE    lark's    nest. 

In  the  neig'hborhood  of  Darmstadt,  in  the 
summer  of  1865.  a  pair  of  larks  had  built  a  nest 
on  the  railroad  track.  Soon  there  were  four  eggs 
in  the  nest  and  the  female  bird  was  breeding 
them.  Whenever  a  train  approached,  the  bind 
stooped,  till  the  last  car  had  passed. 

At  last  there  were  three  young  ones  in  the 
nest.  A  few  days  later  one  of  the  young  ones 
perched  on  the  rail.  A  train  approaches,  the  old 
ones  call,  but  the  little  creature  remains  there. 
At  last,  when  the  train  had  almost  reached  the 
little  bird,  one  of  the  old  ones  approached,  seized 
the  young  one  and  flung  it  beyond  the  track. 

5-6.        THE   crown-prince    IN    SCHOOL. 

Crown-prince  Frederick  possessed  an  estate 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village  of  Bornstedt, 
and  visited,  now  and  then,  the  school  there  to 
listen  to  the  children.  He  even  kept  school  there 
once.  That  happened  in  this  manner.  While  he 
is  in  the  school-room  the  postman  delivers  a 
telegram  to  the  teacher.  The  crown-prince  saw 
that  the  teacher  became  much  troubled  over  its 
contents  and  inquired  into  the  cause.  The 
teacher  answered :  "  My  mother  is  dangerously 


ill  and  I  should  go  immediately."  "  Do  go," 
said  the  crown  prince;  "  I  will  keep  school  to 
eleven  o'clock,  when  the  minister  comes  to  in- 
struct the  pupils  in  the  Bible." 

7.  (a)  Im  Friihlinge    sind    die    Baume  griin. 

(b)  Die    Knaben   kletterten    den    Baum    hinauf. 

(c)  Sie  fanden  (Man  fand)  vier  Eier  in  dem 
Neste.  ((f)  Was  fiir  apfel  sind  dies?  (e)  Meine 
Tante  hat  heute  sieben  Brief e  erhalten. 

8.  (a)  Ich  wolle,  Du  wollest,  er  wolle,  wir 
wollen,  Ihr  wollet,  sie  wollen,  (b)  Ich  mochte, 
Du  moohtest,  er  modite,  wir  mochten,  Ihr 
mochtet,  sie  mochten.  (c)  Ich  darf,  Du  darfst, 
er  darf,  wir  diirfen,  Ihr  durft,  sie  diirfen. 

9.  Einzahl:  (i)  der  alte  Hund,  (2)  des  alten 
Hundes,  (3)  dem  alten  Hunde,  (4)  den  alten 
Hund;  Mehrzahl:  (i)  die  alten  Hunde,  (2)  der 
alten  Hunde,  (3)  den  alten  Hunden,  (4)  die  alten 

, Hunde.     Einzahl:   (i)  das  junge  Weib,   (2)  des 

'jungen  Weibes.  (3)  dem  jungen  Weibe,  (4)  das 

junge  Weib;  Mehrzahl:  (i)  die  jungen  Weiber, 

(2)  der  jungen  Weiber,  (3)  den  jungen  Weibem, 

(4)  die  jungen  Weiber. 

10.  Fahren  —  fuhr  —  gefahren ;  werfon — warf — 
geworfen;  wenden — wandte — gewandt;  schreien 
—  schrie  —  geschrieen ;      reiten  —  ritt  —  geritten. 

11.  (fl)  Man  sieht  Weinberge  und  alte  Schlos- 
ser  an  den  Ufern  des  Rheines.  (6)  Die  alten 
deutschen  Stadte  sind  mit  Wallen  und  Mauern 
umgeben.  (c)  Nein,  ich  bin  heute  nicht  auf  dem 
Markte  gewesen.  (d)  Ich  will  es  nicht  zu- 
machen.  denn  wir  bedurfen  der  frischen  Luft. 
(f)  Es  liest  in  Ihrem  Lesebuche. 

12.  Wahrend,  v^egen,  mittels,  innerhaLb,  statt 
Oder  anstatt.  Wahrend  meines  Hierseins  habe 
ich  Viel  gelernt.  Seines  schlechten  Betragens 
wegen  ist  er  entlassen  worden.  Wir  fischen  mit- 
tels des  Netzes  und  der  Angel.  Innerhalb  des 
Hauses  ist  es  angenehmer,  ads  draussen.  Ich 
ging  anstatt  seiner. 

13.  (a)  O'hne  Regenschirm  can  ich  nicht 
ausgehen.  (b)  Dieser  Rock  ist  nicht  warm 
genug.  (c)  Es  thut  mir  leid,  das  zu  horen.  (d) 
Ich  habe  einen  Brief  fur  Sie.  (e)  Ich  sehe  ihn 
jeden  Sonntag  —  oder:  Jeden  Sonntag  sehe  ich 
ihn. 

14.  Fruchtbar,  goldig,  tugendhaft,  giinstig, 
thoricht,"  berlinerisch,  kindisch,  mannli^h,  bitter- 
lich,  blindlings. 

ALGEBRA. 

100  credits,  necessary  to  pass,  75. 

Questions. 

I  Define  factor,  index,  reciprocal,  binomial^  evolu^ 
Hon. 

(^^+/         \ 
^  j   (^) 
y      X     ' 

3  Factor  lac  —  3*^/ — tbc+ad,  »'4-2« — 80,  jit*  — 
64,  a*-fi,  {a—bf  —  c* 

a         b  a         b 

4  Solve 1 —  c, z=d 

X       y  y         X 

5  Solve  I5j:2-h2x=  8 

6  Simplify^  — [5^  — -(  a— (5^  — 2^-  —  b—:^b)-\-7,a  )►] 

7  Find  the  square  root  of  16  —  32.r+24x' —  %j^-\-x^ 
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8  Simplify  (  iV^*)   {\^a'P),  j 


a^d 


'       d 

9  Expand  (3^* — —J    by  the  binomial  theorem  and 

give  all  the  work  of  finding  the  coefficients. 

^  10  Solve  2  \/  X —  4/4JC  —  II  =  I 

11-12  Solve  ]^'+^i=f 
{  xy—y^  —  2 

13  Divide  9^ — i2tf*  — 2+4fl-*-f/j-*  by  30* — 2 — a-* 

14-15  The  per  cent  of  gain  made  by  selling  a.  horse 

for  $144   equals   the   number   of  dollars  which   the 

horse  cost;  find  the  cost  of  the  horse. 

Answers, 

1  Consult  an}'  standard  algebra 

2  Ans.  X 

3  («— 3^)  ('^+2r) 
(«+io)  («— 8) 

(jr+2)  (;r— 2)  (jr« -2x4-4)   (x*-^2    -4) 
(rt+i)  («* — ^tf'-f^*— a-f-i) 
(«—<&+<■)   {fl—b^c) 

fl»  +  /^»  .  fl*-f<»» 


4  •»•  = 


a^ — ^// 


^  = 


ad+bc 


5  *=   ior-J 

6  41?— 2^ — 3^ 

7  Jr— 4^-hJr» 

8  a»/5>  H'  «~ 

9  243«.o^4o_5_^«^_^i35^,^,_45 


<2*<J»-f- 


J5 
16 


32 
10  jr=9 

ii-is  x=^3  or 

13  y\—2—a\ 
14-15  $80  cost 


+21/2"  v=^i  or±^2 


ARITHMETIC 

1.  Define     notation,     minuend,    greatest    common 

divisor,  ratio,  root. 

^     e-  ir     26.7 1 1.80 -I-  6.45 

2.  Simplify ^- — — — ^ 

3.  Find  the  greatest  common   divisor  of  7857, 

.4536.  5832. 

4.  Find    the    contents    in    liters  of    a    bin    4.3 

meters  long,  33^  decimeters  wide  and  281 
centimeters  deep. 

5.  Find  the  amount  of  $1357-63  at  5^4%  simple 

interest  from  June  i,  1897,  to  the  present 
time. 

6.  Find  the  cost  of  the  following  bill  of  lumber: 
7  pieces  12'  x  10"  x  2"  at  $16.50  a  1000  feet. 

12  pieces  16'  x    6"  x  4"  at    17.00  a  1000  feet. 
22  pieces  18'  x  12"  x  i"  at    20.75  a  1000  feet. 

7.  Make  a  receipted  bill  of  the  following  trans- 

action: On  May  i,  1897,  William  Phelps 
bought  of  John  Smith  the  following 
books:  25  algebras  at  70  cents,  20  arithme- 
tics at  $1.12,  18  readers  at  95  cents,  2  dic- 
tionaries at  $3.75. 

8.  Bought  18970  lbs.  of  hay  at  $9  a  ton,  and 

12580  lbs.  of  straw  at  $7  a  ton;  sold  the 
hay  at  75  cents  a  hundred  pounds  and  the 
straw  at  60  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  find 
the  entire  gain. 


9.  How  many  rings,  each  weighing  6  pwt,  10 
gr.,  can  be  made  from  4  oz.  16  pwt.  6  gr. 
of  gold? 

10.  By  selling  a  horse  at  4^%  profit  a  gain  of 

$21  is  made;  find  the  cost  and  the  selling 
price. 

11.  Find  the  annual  income  yielded  by  an  invest- 

ment of  $16405/^  in  U.  S.  4's  at  109H. 

12.  A  school-house  costing  $9500  is  to  be  built  in 

a  district  whose  property  is  valued  at 
$1,920,000;  find  (a)  the  rate  of  taxation, 
(b)  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  paid  by  a  man 
whose  property  is  valued  at  $6,500.  (No 
allowance  for  collection.) 

13.  Find  the  number  of  square  yards  in  the  en- 

tire surface  of  the  four  walls  and  ceiling  of 
a  room  18  feet  six  inches  long,  12  feet  4 
inches  wide  and  9  feet  high. 

14.  The  capacity  of  a  cylindric  vessel   18  inches 

high  is  two  cubic  feet;  find  the  diameter  of 
the  vessel. 

15.  How  many  rods  of  fence  will  be  required  to 

inclose  a  square  field  containing  two  acres. 

Answers. 

I.  See  Standard  Arithmetic.  2.  12.705-7.  3. 
81.  4.  $40357.22.  5.  $1648.841.  6.  $17,055-  7- 
$64.50.  8.  $108.23.  9-  15  rings.  10.  Cost  $450; 
$471  S.  P.  II.  $60.  12.  Rate  .491-96%;  amt. 
$32,161.  13.  871-54  sq.  yds.  14.  15.62 -|-  inches. 
15.  71.52  rds. 

ELEMENTARY   ENGLISH 

xoo  credits,  necessary  to  pass,  75. 

Questions. 

1.  Analyze  by  diagram  or  otherwise  the  follow- 

ing sentence:  Perceiving  that  grandfather's 
chair  was  empty,  puss  laid  herself  on  th« 
cushion. 

2.  Give  the  case  and  government  of  each  noun 

in  the  following  sentence:  America's  great- 
est hope  is  the  young  men  who  still  have 
faith  in  high  ideals. 

3.  State  how  the  italicized  words  in  each  of  the 

following  pairs  of  sentences  differ  in  mean- 
ing. 
I  shall  go.  I  ufill  go;  I  may  go,  I  can  go; 

He  would  go.  He  sJtould  go;   Who  will  go? 

Which  -will  go?   This  book  is  new,  That  book 

is  new. 

4.  Write  the   meaning  of  the  following  abbre- 

viations: viz.,  A.  M..  P.  S.,  Messrs..  ult., 
Ph.  B.,  M.  C.  i.  e.,  C.  O.  D.,  M.  D. 

5.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  giving  an  account 

of  some  holiday  excursion  you  have  taken 
during  the  past  summer. 

6.  Correct  the  following  sentences  and  give  the 

reason  for  each  correction: 

a  He  had  ought  to  go,  but  will  not. 

b  Who  is  that  girl  setting  near  the  win- 
dow? 

c  The  older  of  the  two  is  about  as  tall  as 
mc. 

d  Mr.  Jones  has  took  his  children  to  the 
city. 

e  I  am  as  old  as  her. 

7.  Write  semences  containing  (a)  a  relative  pro- 

noun in  the  objective  case,  (b)  a  verb  in 
the    imperative    mode,    (c)   the    possessive 
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plural  of  Pofty,  (d)  whom  as  an  interroga- 
tive pronoun,  (e)  ivhom  as  a  relative  pro- 
noun. 

8.  Give    the    principal    parts    of    break,    freeze, 

throw,  set,  slay. 

9.  Define  co-ordinate  conjunction,  intransitive  verb, 

numeral  adjective,  auxiliary  verb,  clause. 
Write  sentences  illustrating  each  and  un- 
derscore the  illustrative  words. 

10.  Write  a  note  declining  an  invitation  to  din- 

ner, giving  your  reason  for  declining,  and 
expressing  regret.  Pay  special  attention  to 
form  and  language. 

11.  Form   words  from   the   stems  curr,  loc,   lect, 

loqu,  due,  and  write  sentences  in  which 
these  words  are  properly  used. 

12.  W^rite  sentences  containing   (a)  an  adjective 

clause,  (fr)  a  present  passive  infinitive,  (c) 
a  noun  clause  used  as  object,  (d)  a  past 
participle,  {e)  a  perfect  active  infinitive. 

13.  Conjugate  set  in  the  present  aind  imperfect 

(past)  tenses  of  the  indicative  mode,  active 
and  passive  voices. 
14-15.  Write  an  essay  of  not  less  than  100  words 
on  one  of  the  following  topics  —  paying 
special  attention  to  spelling,  capitalization, 
punctuation,  grammatic  construction, 
proper  use  of  words,  and  sentence  struc- 
ture: 

id)  The  tea  party  in  Boston  harbor 
(Grandfather's  chair),  \b)  The  pine  tree  shil- 
lings {Grandfather  s  chair),  (c)  Two  keepsakes 
and  w»hat  they  -mean  to  me.  ((/)  The  fourth  of 
July,  from  the  small's  boy's  point  of  view. 

Answers. 

1.  Complex  declarative  sentence.  Princ. 
clause,  subordinate  clause.  Subj.  of  princ.  clause, 
*' puss;  "  pred.  of  princ.  clause,  "laid;"  obj.  of 
princ.  clause,  "  herself."  Mod.  of  subj.  pres.  act. 
participle  '*  perceiving;  "  mod.  of  obj.,  the  phrase 
**  on  the  cushion."  The  subordinaite  clause  is  a 
noun  clause.  Obj.  of  act.  participle,  "  perceiv- 
ing: "  subj.  of  subordinate  clause,  "  chair;  "  pred. 
of  subordinate  clause.  "  was;  "  attribute  comple- 
ment. "  empty."  Mod.  of  subj.  poss.  mod., 
grandfather's.  Connective  subordinate  conjunc- 
tion, '*  that,"  connecting  both  clauses. 

2.  "America's"  possessive  case  of  hope; 
"  hope  "  nom.  case,  subj.  of  verb  '*  is;  "  "  men  " 
nom.  case  after  the  intransitive  verb  "is;"  faith, 
obj.  case,  governed  by  the  verb  "have;  "  ideals, 
obj.  case,  governed  by  the  preposition  "  in." 

3.  I  shall  go.  I  will  go:  "Shall"  denotes 
futurity;  "will"  denotes  in  the  first  person  not 
only  futurity,  but  present  determination.  1  may 
go,  I  can  go:  They  assert  possibility  and  power 
in  present  time.  He  would  go.  He  should  go: 
They  assert  power  and  possibility  in  time  past. 
Wfio  will  go?  "  Who  "  is  applied  to  persons  only 
and  is  the  object  inquired  about.  "  Which  "  ap- 
plies to  persons  and  things  when  it  is  used  to  ask 
which  individual  of  a  number.  Which  will  go? 
This  book  is  new.  That  refers  to  the  first 
mentioned. 

4.  A,  M.,  before  noon;  P.  S.,  postscript; 
Messrs.,  messieurs,  plurar  of  Mr.;  ult..  last,  last 
month;  Ph.  B..  bachelor  of  philo.sophy;  M.  C, 
mem'ber  of  congress:  i.  e.,  that  is;  C.  O.  D.,  col- 
lect on  delivery;  M.  D.,  doctor  of  medicine. 


6.  He  ought  to  go,  but  will  not:  "Had" 
should  never  be  used  with  "  ought."  Who  is  that 
girl  sitting  near  the  window?  Verb  "  set "  should 
never  be  used  for  "  sit."  The  older  of  the  two  is 
as  tall  as  I:  "  About "  is  superfluous  and  the  ob- 
jective case  must  not  be  used  for  the  nominative 
case.  Mr.  Jones  has  taken  his  children  to  the 
city:  With  "has"  the  past  participle  of  the  verb 
must  be  used  and  not  the  past  tense.  I  am  as 
old  as  she:  The  objective  case  must  not  be  used 
for  the  nominative  case. 

7.  (fl)  He  is  the  man  to  whom  you  referred. 
(6)  Read  the  first  paragraph  carefully,  (c)  The 
ponies*  manes  were  cut  short.  ((/)  Whom  did 
you  see?    {e)  She  is  the  pefson  whom  we  met.. 

9.  Pot  principal  parts  of  speech  and  any  defi- 
nitions see  English  Grammar,  (a)  "  Law  wears 
iron  shoes,  and  cares  not  where  it  steps:  "  And  " 
a  co-ordinate  conjunction.  (6)  "  In  sorrow  sweet- 
est things  will  grow:  "  Grow  "  is  an  intransitive 
verb,  (c)  There  are  three  verb-phrases  that  must 
be  studied:  "  Three  "  is  a  numeral  adjective,  (d) 
The  boy  has  learned  his  lessons  well  to-day: 
"  Has "  is  the  auxiliary  or  helping  verb,  {e) 
Have  you  learned  when  the  steamer  will  sail? 
"  When  the  steamer  will  sail  "  is  a  clause. 

11.  Curr  —  run — current.  The  current  of  the 
river  is  swift.  Loc  —  place  locate.  Locate  the 
towns.  Lect  —  gather  —  choose.  Collect  the 
money.  Loqu  —  talk  —  loquacious.  The  man 
was  very  loquacious.  Due  —  lead  —  bring. 
Lead  the  child  home. 

12.  (fl)  The  woman  who  is  leading  the  child  is 
very  poor.  "  Who  is  leading  the  child  "  is  an 
adj.  clause,  {h)  Is  the  exercise  to  be  written  in 
ink?  "To  be  written"  is  a  pres.  passive  infini- 
tive, (c)  Did  he  think  how  quickly  the  enemy 
would  discover  him?  "  How  quickly  the  enemy 
would  discover  him  "  is  a  noun  clause  as  an  ob- 
ject. ((/)  The  child  known  to  us  all  is  dead. 
"  Known  "  is  a  past  participle,  (e)  The  general 
was  to  have  led  his  army  through  the  valley. 
"  To  have  led  "  is  the  perfect  active  infinitive. 

13.  See  any  English  grammar. 

GEOGRAPHY 

100  credits,  necessary  to  pass,  75. 

Questions. 

1.  Show  by  diagram  the  boundaries  of  the  sev- 

eral zones. 

2.  Directly  over  what  line  on  the  earth's  surface 

is  the  sun  at  (a)  the  vernal  equinox,  (6) 
the  summer  solstice,  (c)  the  autumnal 
equinox,  {d)  the  winter  solstice?  At  what 
date  is  the  sun  in  each  position  mentioned? 

3.  Mention  and  describe  one  example  of  each  of 

the  following:  cape,  peninsula,  bay,  island, 
isthmus. 

4.  Describe  two  ranges  of  mountains  and  three 

rivers  in  New  York  state. 

5.  Mention  two  places  in  New  York  state  where 

iron  ore  is  found:  two  places  where  lime- 
stone is  extensively  quarried;  two  places 
where  natural  gas  is  found. 

6.  Describe  three  of  the  following:  garden  of  the 

gods.  Red  River  cafion,  Yellowstone  park, 
Pike's  peak,  delta  of  the  Mississippi. 

7.  Descril  e    the    following    rivers    by    stating 

where  each  ri-ses.  the  direction  in  which  it 
flows,  and  the  place  where  it  empties: 
Platte,  Ohio.  Yukon,  Columbia,  Delaware. 
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8.  Mention  one  of  the  most  important  products 

of  each  of  the  following  states:  Maine, 
Louisiana,  Florida,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania. 

9.  Name  in  order  the  countries  that  would  be 

passed  in  sailing  along  the  east  coast  of 
South  America  from  Panama  to  Cape 
Horn. 

10.  Mention  three  articles  exported  in  large  quan- 

tities from  South  America;  two  from 
Cuba. 

11.  Describe  the  Sandwich  islands,  touching  on 

location,  climate,  principal  products,  char- 
acter of  population. 

12.  Mention  five  of  the  most  important  colonies 

of  the  British  Empire  and  give  one  reason 
for  the  importance  of  each, 

13.  What  and   where  is  each  of  the  following: 

Pekin,  Nile,  Hindustan,  Congo,  Vesuvius? 
14-15.  Write  a  description  oi  one  oi  the  following 
countries,  touching  on  (a)  positicm  on  the 
earth,  (6)  capital  and  i)Tincipal  city,  (c) 
chief  mountains  and  rivers,  (d)  vegetable 
and  mineral  productions,  (e)  character  of 
people:  Sweden,  Alaska,  Turkey. 

j4nswfrs. 

1.  See  any  Standard  Geography. 

2.  (a)  Equator,  (b)  Tropic  of  Cancer,  (c) 
Equator,  (d)  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  22nd  MarcAi; 
2ist  Tune;  22nd  Sept.;  2i'st  December. 

3.  Cape  Cod,  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Peninsula  of  Jutland,  in  northern  part 
of  Denmark;  Bay  of  Biscay,  west  of  France; 
Cuba,  die  largest  of  the  West  Indies,  southeast 
of  the  United  States;  Isthmus  of  Panama,  con- 
nects North  and  South  America. 

4.  Adirondacks,  in  northwestern  part  of  New 
York  state,  belong  to  the  Appalachian  system. 
Catskills  are  m  the  eastern  part  of  New  York 
state,  and  'belong  to  the  Appalachian  system. 
Hudson  river  rises  in  Essex  county,  general  di- 
rection soutfi,  empties  into  New  York  bay. 
Genesee  river  rises  in  northern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, general  direction  north,  empties  into  Laike 
Ontario.  Black  river  rises  in  the  Adirondack 
nrountains,  general  direction  west,  empties  into 
Lake  Ontario. 

5.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  Clinton  and  Essex 
counties.  Limestone  is  found  in  Cayuga  and 
Jefferson  counties.  Natural  gas  is  found  in  Steu- 
ben and  Alleghany  counties. 

6.  The  Red  river,  which  rises  in  the  Stake 
plain  in  Texas,  passes  through  a  magnificent 
caiion  100  miles  long  and  from  200  to  1000  feet 
deep,  and  furnishes  a  navigable  channel  of  1200 
miles  before  it  reaches  the  Mississippi  river. 
Yellowstone  park  is  in  northwestern  part  of 
Wyoming.  It  is  a  tract  of  land  nearly  3600 
square  miles,  and  contains  many  peculiar  and 
interesting  natural  features.  It  has  been  set 
apart  by  congress  as  a  park.  Pike's  peak  is  in 
the  central  part  of  Colorado.  It  is  one  of  the 
highest  elevations  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  over 
i4,cxx)  feet  high. 

7.  Platte  river  rises  in  Wyoming,  general  di- 
rection east,  empties  into  Missouri  river.  Ohio 
river  rises  in  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  gen- 
eral direction  southwest,  empties  into  Mississippi 
river.  Yukon  river  rises  in  British  America, 
fjreneral  direction  west,  empties  into  Behring  sea. 
Columbia  river  rises  in  British  America,  general 


direction  southwest,  empties  into  Pacific  ocean. 
Delaware  river  rises  in  southeastern  part  of  New- 
York  state,  general  direction  southeast,  empties 
into  Delaware  bay. 

8.  Maine,  lumber;  Louisiana,  sugar  cane; 
Florida,  rice;  Illinois,  corn;  Pennsylvania,  coal. 

9.  See  Geography. 

10.  Coffee,  cattle  products,  cabinet  woods^ 
sugar,  molasses. 

11.  The  Sandwich  Islands  are  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  northeast  of  Australia.  The  climate  is 
tropical,  but  the  ocean  breezes  cool  the  air  so 
much  that  the  climate  is  a  delightful  spring.  The 
principal  productions  are  sugar,  bread  fruit, 
yams,  cotton,  etc.  The  people  are  of  the  Malay 
race.  Most  of  the  natives  have  been  converted 
to  Christianity. 

12.  British  America  occupies  the  northern  part 
of  North  America.  It  is  one  of  the  leading 
political  divisions  of  the  Grand  Division. 

12.  Australia  is  the  largest  island  in  the  world. 
It  is  sometimes  called  a  Grand  Division.  Cape 
Colony,  one  of  the  important  and  interesting 
countries  of  southern  Africa.  Hindustan,  one  of 
the  great  and  important  countries  of  Asia.  The 
Bahamas,  one  of  the  *hree  great  divisions  of  the 
West  Indies. 

13.  Pekin,  a  city  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
China.  Nile,  a  river  in  eastern  part  of  Africa. 
Hindustan,  a  country  in  southern  part  of  Asia. 
Congo,  a  river  in  western  part  of  Africa.  Vesu- 
vius, a  volcano  in  southwestern  part  of  Italy. 

14-15.  Sweden  is  in  the  northern  part  of 
Europe.  Stockholm  is  the  capital  and  largest 
city.  Kiolen  mountains.  The  rivers  are  short 
mountain  torrents.  Lumber,  iron  and  fish  are 
the  chief  productions.  The  people  are  tall^ 
strong,  industrious  and  intelligent.  Alaska  is  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  North  America.  Its 
capital  and  largest  city  is  Sitka.  The  Coast 
mountains  and  Yukon  river.  The  productions 
are  lumber,  gold,  fish,  furs.  Most  of  the  people 
are  Indians.  Turkey  is  in  the  southern  part  of 
Europe.  Constantinople  is  the  capital  and  larg- 
est city.  Pindus  and  Balkan  mountains  and  the 
Danube  river.  The  productions  are  fruits,  grain,, 
olive  oil  and  silk. 


Teaching  is  the  noblest  of  all  professions,  but 
it  is  the  sorriest  of  trades;  and  nobody  can  hope 
to  succeed  in  it  who  does  not  throw  his  whole 
heart  into  it,  and  who  does  not  find  a  positive 
pleasure  as  he  watches  the  quickened  attention 
and  heightened  color  of  a  little  child  as  he  finds 
a  new  truth  dawning  upon  him,  or  as  some  lat- 
ent power  is  called  forth.  There  is  no  calling 
more  delightful  to  those  who  like  it;  none  which 
seems  such  poor  drudgery  to  those  who  enter 
U'^on  it  reluctantly  or  merely  as  a  means  of  get- 
ting a  living.  —  /.  G.  Fitch. 

An  Italian  boy  was  selling  statues  of  well- 
known  public  men  and  others,  when  a  man  pass- 
ing by  accidentally  knocked  one  over,  breaking 
an  arm  off,  which  caused  the  boy  to  cry.  A 
sailor  close  by  inquired  the  nature  of  the  boy's 
grief,  and  he  replied:  "My  statue  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  broken."  "Can't  you  mend  it?"  asked 
the  man.  "  No,"  replied  the  boy  tearfully. 
"Then  knock  one  of  his  eyes  out  and  sell  him 
for  Nelson,"  replied  the  seaman,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  crowd  around. 
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FIRST  GRADE  UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS,  AUGUST  12,  18,  1897. 

Bookkeeping.  —  Omitted  from  October  Number. 

Day  Book, 

All  cash  transactions  entered  on  and  posted  from  Cash  Book. 

Olean,  N.  Y.,  July  i,  1897. 


Stephen  Crane 


Cr. 


P.  Armour  &  Co.  Cr. 

By  50  Bbls.  Lard 18 

H.  C.  Franklin  Cr. 

By  100  Bbls.  Pork 9. 50 


Henjy  Frpst 

To  50  Bbls.  Flour 6.50 


Pork. 


Dr. 
6. 
12 


8 


R.  C.  Judd  Dr. 

To  25  Bbls.  Flour 6.50 

•*     8     "      Pork 12 

Cr. 


By  Bills  Receivable  —  his  note  at  20  days. 
12     


Willis  &  Roe  Cr. 

By  150  Bbls.  Flour ..    4.60 


15 


Dr. 


Henry  Frost 

To  25  Bbls.  Flour 5. 50 

*•  12      *•     Lard 22  25 


325 

120 

162 
96 

50 

137 
267 

50 

4500 

900 

950 

445 

258 
690 

404 


Day  Book, 
Olean,  N.  Y.,  July  29,  1897. 


60 

35 

70 
70 

70 


Ives  &  Tracey  Dr. 

To  60  Bbls.  Flou r 6.25 

**   20     *•         **    5.50 

"15     '*      Lard 22.50 

P.  Armour  &  Co.  Cr. 

By  40  Bbls.  Lard *. 18.25 


31     - 

Merchandise 

Sundry  credit  purchases  in  July. 

Merchandise 

Sundry  credit  sales  in  July 


Dr. 


Cr. 


375 
no 

337 


July  31.  1897 


Cr. 


Merchandise 
By  Inventory. 

235  Bbls.  Flour 5.50 

no     "         *•     4.60 

48     **      Lard iS.as 

82     *'      Pork ..,..., 9.50 


1292 
506 

f19 


50 


50 


822 
730 

3270 
1930 


3453 
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Cash  Book. 


1897 


July 


Olean,  N.  Y.,  July  i,  1897. 


Dr. 


Cr. 


I 
2 

2 

5 
8 
8 

12 
12 
15 
15 
20 
20 
28 
28 
31 
31 


To 
By 

To 


By 
To 


By 


Stephen  Crane I  3^  1    45oo 

Mdse  —  500  Bbls.  Flour,  E.  M.  Graham.  5 •  5©  '  7© 

P.  Armour  and  Co.  on  act l  35 

Mdse—  6  Bbls.  Lard,  J.  R.  King 22.25      70 

30    "       Flour,  H.  Parker 6.5017011(195 

5     **      Lard,            do      22.25  i            /  iii 

P.  Armour  &  Co.  bal.  act I  35 

Expense  —  Sal ar}' of  Clerk 65 

Mdse — 10  Bbls.  Pork,  J.  Pierce 12        I         I  i  120 

4     •*       Lard,        do      22.25  I  70  '  \    89 

Henry  Frost  on  act ...  I  45 

Mdse  — 100  Bbls.  Flour,  R.  Johnson  6.25  I  70 

Bills  Receivable  — Note  of  R.  C.  Judd 1 

Willis  &  Roe  on  act 55 

Expense  —  Rent  of  Store 65 

do       —  Salary  of  Clerk '65 

Balance.... 

I 

Balance  down ^ I    1  2187 


133 


400 
625 
258 


6432 


50 


25 


2750 
500 


400 
25 


500 

45 

25 

2187 


25  !  6432 


2S 
2S 


1897 


Ledger. 
STEPHEN  CRANE 


Page  30 

1897 


Balance. , 


D 

''      i 

5042 

1 
75 

July 

I 

- 

5042 

75 

By  Cash 

**   Profit  and  Loss.. 


Balance.. 


Clr. 

4500 
542      75 


5042  i   75 
5042  I  75 


1897 


P.  ARMOUR  &  CO. 


Page  35 
1897 


July 


2 
12 


To  Cash 

Balance. 


4 

4 

500 
400 
730 

July 

2 
29 

1630 

By  Mdse . 


Balance., 


I 

2 

900 
730 

1630 

730 

1897 


H.  C.  FRANKLIN 


Page  40 
1897 


July 


2  I  By  Mdse 


950 
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1897 

Ledger, 
HENRY  FROST 

Page 
1897 

45 

July 

5 
15 

ToMdse 

I 

I 

445 
404 

'1 

Tnlv 

20 

By  Cash 

4 

400 
449 

50 

j^'j 

Balance 

50 

Balance 

1 

1 

1 

849 

50 
50 

1 

849 

50 

: -  ■    

449 

|i                        ; 

1897 

R.  C.  JUDD 

Page  50 
1897 

July  1     8 

ToMdse 

I 

258 

50 

July 

8 

By  Bills  Receivable. . . 

1 

258 

50 

1897 

WILLIS  &  ROE 

Page  55 
T897 

July 

28 

To  Cash 

4| 

500 
190 

1 

July 

12 

By  Mdse 

I 

690 

Balance 

Balance 

690  1 

690 

1 

190 

1S97 

IVES  &  TRACEY 

Page  60 
1897 

July 

29 

To  Mdse 

2 

822 

50 

1897 

EXPENSE 

Page  65 
1897 

?u!y  1  12 

1  31 

To  Cash 

**      *'    15.25 

4 

4 

25 
70 

July 

31 

By  Profit  and  Loss  . . . 

95 

.95 

95 

1897 

MERCHANDISE 

Page  70 
1897 

July 

2 

To  Cash 

"    Sundries 

*'    Profit  and  Loss 

4 

2 

1 
2750 
3270 
637 

i 

75  ! 

1 

July 

i 

15 
20 

31 
31 

By  Cash ^ 

it    (< 

*'   Sundries 

4 
4 
4 

4  1 

2 

133 
306 
209 
625 

1     TQ'20 

50 
25 

CO 

*'   Inventor}- 

2    1  3453   1  50 

1              1 

6657 

75  , 

1   -       -| 
1    '^57      75 

1897 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS 

Page  75 
1897 

Tan. 

31 

To  Exoense 

1 

1 

95 

542      75 

Jan. 

31 

By  Merchandise 

637 

75 

j«ij. 

**   Stephen  Crane 

637 

75 

637 

75 
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STEPHEN  CRANE. 

Statement, 

July  31.  1897. 


Liabilities. 

S.  Crane  —  Investment. 

P.  Armour  &  Co 

H.  C.  Franklin 

Willis*  Roe 


4,500 
730 
950 
190 


6,370 


Resources 

Henry  Frost 

Ives  &  Tracev 

Cash  on  band 

Inventory  of  goods. . . . 

Liabilities 

Gain 

Investment 

Gain 

Present  worth. 


449  I  50 

822  50 

2.187  25 

3,453  50 


6.912 
6.370 


75 


542      75 


4.500 
542 

5.042 


75 
75 


NEW  YORK  EXAMINATION  OF  KINDER- 
GARTENERS. 

An  examination  for  kindergarteners'  licenses 
will  be  held  at  146  Grand  street.  New  York  City, 
at  9  A.  M.  on  Friday,  December  loth,  1897. 

This  examination  will  consist  of  a  series  of 
questions  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  kinder- 
garten teaching,  and  practical  tests  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  in  connection  with  kinder- 
garten work;  and  in  the  conduct  of  one  of  the 
regularly  established  kindergarten  classes. 

The  salary  of  kindergarten  teachers,  at  present, 
is  $468  for  the  first  or  probationary  year,  and  $564 
thereafter.  There  is  no  regular  yearly  increase, 
but  kindergarteners  are  in  the  regular  line  of  pro- 
motion. 

According  to  the  proposed  schedule  of  salaries 
for  1898,  the  salary  for  the  probationary  year  is 
$540,  and  the  minimum  salary  thereafter  $630. 
After  three  years'  service  at  the  minimum  salary, 
kindergarteners  and  regular  teachers  are  eligible 
to  apply  for  $756;  after  two  years  at  $756.  to 
apply  for  $936;  after  two  years  at  $936,  to  apply 
for  $1,116;  after  two  years  at  $1,116,  to  apply  for 
$1,350.  All  increases  in  salary  above  the  mini- 
mum will  be  granted  to  applicants  who  pass  the 
required  examination. 

Each  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  college 
or  of  a  high  school,  and  also  have  had  thirty- 
eight  weeks  in  a  normal  school  for  the  traininjg 
of  teachers,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  three  years*  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher. 

She  must  also  present  a  diploma  from  a  kin- 
dergarten training  class  of  recognized  standing, 
or  supply  evidence  of  having  performed  success- 
ful kindergarten  work. 

Those  who  pass  the  kindergarten  examination 
must  also  obtain  the  regular  teacher's  license  be- 
fore receiving  appointment  as  kindergarteners. 

The  subjects  of  the  examination  for  a  regular 
teacher's  license  are  as  follows:  Reading,  Spell- 
tng,  English  Grammar,  History  of  the  United 
States,  English  Literature,  Arithmetic,  Algebra 
through  Quadratic  Equations,  Plane  Geometry, 
Physiology,    Physics,    Descriptive    Astronomy, 


Geography,  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching, 
Drawing  and  Music. 

Any  one  who  has  held  a  New  York  City  li- 
cense, but  who  has  not  taught  for  two  years,  will 
be  examined  only  in  the  subjects  italicized. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

School  History  of  the  United  States.  — 
John  Bach  McMaster.  Amerrcan  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York.  Cloth,  476  pages. 
The  long-expected  American  Book  Company's 
United  States  School  History,  based  on  modern 
ideas  of  historical  development  and  treatment,  is 
at  hand.  Its  author  is  the  well-known  writer  and 
professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, John  Bach  McMaster,  author  of 
"  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,"  of  "  McMaster's  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,"  etc.,  etc.  The  book 
reads  like  a  romance.  In  style  it  has  a  charm 
peculiarly  its  author's.  As  a  text-book  there  is 
this  to  be  said  —  there  is  more  of  it  and  there  is 
a  greater  completeness  of  treatment  of  the  vari- 
ous points  considered  than  has  been  the  custom 
to  put  in  elementary  school  histories.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  subject-matter  is  based  on  the  pres- 
ent prevalent  idea  that  war  and  political  action 
are  but  the  outcome  and  the  sequences  of  indus- 
trial and  social  agitation  and  conditions.  To  this 
end  the  military  and  political  events  are  subordi- 
nated to  and  made  plain  to  be  the  fruit  of  our 
country's  social  and  economic  progress.  This 
idea,  of  course,  is  to  be  found  in  the  more  recent 
school  histories  other  than  McMaster's,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  school  history  writer  has 
brought  to  this  task  a  broader  knowledge  and  a 
riper  judgment  of  the  subject  than  Prof.  Mc- 
Master. In  pursuance  of  this  plan  the  author  be- 
gms  with  a  concise  statement  of  the  "  Nations 
That  Have  pwned  Our  Soil,"  and  a  little  later 
Columbus'  discovery  of  America  is  woven  in  the 
narrative  without  making  it  so  prominent  that 
the  children  will  hardly  recollect  an3rthing  else  in 
connection  with  the  events  of  that  period.  The 
illustrations  and  maps  are  numerous,  beautiful, 
and  many  of  them  rare.     The  chapters  on  the 
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"  Rising  West,"  "  Highways  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce "  and  the  "  Expansion  of  the  Slave  Area  " 
are  intensely  interesting.  The  children  that  read 
this  history  will  have  an  idea  of  the  growth  and 
nature  of  their  country  and  its  government  im- 
possible to*  be  obtained  a  few  years  back  in  any 
such  concise  form. 

Elements  op  Constructive  Geometry.  —  Wil- 
liam Noetling.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Cloth,  62  pages. 

When  Dr.  Eliot  and  other  leaders  of  educa- 
tional thought  suggested  the  abridgment  of 
grammar  school  work  and  the  enrichment  thereof 
by  the  introduction  of  the  elements  of  geometry 
and  other  supposed  academic  studies,  a  general 
howl  of  dismay  and  derision  went  up  throughout 
the  land,  and  yet  we  venture  to  say  that  were  one 
permitted  to  give  a  course  in  any  elementary 
school  such  as  is  presented  in  this  text-book, 
translated  from  the  German  of  K.  H.  Stocker,  by 
Prof.  Noetling,  of  the  Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  Normsil 
School,  neither  principal,  teacher  nor  pupil  would 
want  ever  to  forego  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  its 
use.  It  is  simply  a  combination  of  constructive 
drawing  and  mensuration,  but  so  systematically, 
ingeniously  and  simply  presented  that  a  child 
who  had  used  it.  on  entering  a  regular  academic 
geometry  class,  would  find  that,  without  realizing 
it,  he  had,  in  a  very  delightful  way,  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  about  one-third  of  the  work  in 
advance. 

The  Natural  System  of  Vertical  Writing. — 
A.  F.  Newlands  and  R.  K.  Row.  D.  C.  Heath, 
Boston. 

This  is  a  complete  and  systematically  worked 
out  set  of  vertical  writing  books  by  the  well- 
known  teachers  of  penmanship,  Messrs.  New- 
lands  and  Row.  There  are  six  books  in  the 
series,  and  at  first  sight  the  simplified  vertical 
letters  rouse  the  opposition  of  the  teacher  ac- 
customed to  the  slant,  or  other  forms  of  vertical. 
But  an  examination  of  the  books  and  the  mono- 
g^raph  accompanying  them,  by  C.  H.  Ames,  soon 
dispels  all  this.  In  the  latter  is  given  with  great 
cogency  and  clarity  the  reasons  for  favoring  ver- 
ticsri  writing,  and  why  the  letters  have  been  so 
simplified,  which  is  chiefly  for  speed.  Among 
the  excellent  features  of  the  books  themselves  are 
the  single  (base)  guide  line,  the  width  of  the 
pages,  the  presenting  of  a  little  drawing  of  the 
object  to  be  written  about  by  the  younger  chil- 
dren, and  especially  the  correlation  of  form,  num- 
ber, spelling,  geography  and  elementary  science 
(nature  work)  in  the  headline  text  of  the  books. 


too,  the  natural  culmination,  in  the  elementary 
schools,  of  the  present  courses  in  naiture  and 
science  study.  No  one  has  done  more  by  his 
writings  and  interest  in  the  subject  to  bring  about 
this  state  of  affairs  than  Prof.  Ralph  F.  Tarr,  of 
Cornell  University,  who  recently  accompanied 
Peary  on  his  expedition  to  Greenland.  Prof. 
Tarr  is  not  merejy  a  scientist,  but  a  practical 
teacher,  and  an  expert  text-book  maker.  His 
physical  geography  is  naturally,  therefore,  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  standard  books  upon  the  sub- 
ject. No  written  description  of  the  book  can 
do  justice  to  it.  It  will  well  repay  personal 
examination. 

Herbartian  Psychology  Applied  to  Educa- 
tion.—John  Adams,  M.  A.,  B.  Sc.  .  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.    280  pages.    Cloth. 

This  is  a  volume  of  Heath's  Pedagogical  Li- 
brary, being  a  series  of  essays  applying  the  psy- 
chology of  Herbart,  by  Prof.  Adams,  Rector  of 
the  Free  Church  Training  College,  Aberdeen, 
Scotland.  In  a  style  at  once  simple  and  clear 
the  writer  applies  the  Herbartian  theory  to  a 
number  of  educational  problems,  arrays  his  ar- 
guments in  masterly  form,  and  draws  out  the 
conclusions  he  desires  in  a  manner  that  cannot 
help  but  be  convincing.  The  book,  w»hile  broad, 
scholarly  and  instructive,  is  so  brightly  written 
as  to  be  refreshing  rather  than  wearisome,  and 
the  author  does  not  hesitate  to  enliven  his  pages 
with  appropriate  stories  illustrating  the  point 
under  treatment,  many  of  which  will  be  entirely 
new  to  American  readers. 


Hart's  Composition  and  Rhetoric  (Revised 
Edition).  —  James  Morgan  Hart.  Eldredge  & 
Brother,  Philadelphia.     Cloth,  335  pages. 

This  is  the  old,  reliable  Hart's  rhetoric  of  our 
college  days,  revived  and  made  up-to-date  by  his 
son,  Prof.  Hart,  of  the  Department  of  English 
at  Cornell  University.  But  it  is  more  than  that, 
for  in  addition  to  bringing  his  father's  work  up 
to  date,  the  author  has  added  a  second  part  on 
Invention,  Paragraphing,  Composition  Writing, 
Oratory  and  Debate,  and  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  English  language.  The  book  is 
said  to  have  been  gotten  out,  as  regards  this  part 
second,  with  a  view  to  satisfying  the  demands  of 
the  secondary  schools  of  New  York  State  for  a 
text-book  to  meet  the  revised  and  increasing  de- 
mands of  the  Regents'  Department  in  English. 
From  our  own  recourse  to  it,  when  recently 
marking  Regents'  examination  papers  in  Ad- 
vanced English,  we  believe  that  the  effort  has 
been  successful. 


First  Book  of  Physical  Geography.  —  Ralph 
F.  Tarr,  B.  S.,  F.  G.  S.  A.  The  McMillan  Co., 
London.    370  pages. 

A  few  years  ago  physical  geography  was  a 
filler-in  in  the  English  courses  in  high  schools 
and  academies.  To-day  it  is  considered  the  least 
we  can  oflFer  children  in  the  way  of  a  knowledge 
of  elementary  science,  and  the  elementary  school 
or  academy  that  does  not  provide  for  th^  furnish- 
ing of  it  to  every  child  is  behind  the  times.    It  is. 


The  Silver  Series  of  English  Classics.  — 
Silver.  Burdett  &  Co..  Boston.  Half  cloth, 
from  60  to  150  pages.  Edited  by  Alexander  S. 
Twombly. 

If  one  had  any  doubt  of  the  permanency  and 
universal  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  teaching  chil- 
dren to  read  through  the  means  of  carefully 
abridged  and  edited  versions  of  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  of  English  literature,  it  would  be 
dispelled  by  the  unanimity  with  which  the  lead- 
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ing  book  publishing  houses  are  preparing  to 
serve  the  public  need  in  this  regard.  The  latest 
series  is  from  the  press  of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  volumes,  '*  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation,"  edited  by  Francis  R. 
Lane,  and  "  Shakespeare's  Macbeth,"  edited  by 
Fred  Lewis  Pattee,  the  series  is  prepared  by 
Alexander  S.  Twombly. 

The  series  includes  such  masterpieces  as  the 
two  mentioned  above  and  Addison's  "  Sir  Roger 
De  Coverly  Papers,"  Webster's  "First  Bunker 
Hill  Oration,"  De  Quinctjy's  "  Revolt  of  the  Tar- 
tars," Macaulay's  *'  Essay  <m  Addision,"  Cole- 
ridge's "  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner," 
Macaulay's  "  Essay  on  Milton "  and  Southey's 
"  Life  of  Nelson."  The  series  is  gotten  up  in 
unusually  attractive  style,  and  seems  to  have 
been  edited  with  fine  literary  ability  and  rare 
educational  experience.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
they  present  the  various  forms  of  English  com- 
position, as  the  essay,  the  oration,  the  argument, 
the  biography,  and  show  their  power  and  beauty 
in  the  hands  of  the  literary  masters. 

Reading  Courses  in  American  Literature.  — 
Fred  Lewis  Pattee.     i2mo.,  55  pages.     Cloth, 
36c.    Silver,  Burdett    Co.,  Boston. 
This  little  book  is  published  to  furnish  reading 
circles,  college  students  and  others  a  systematic 
course    of    reading    in    the    American    classics. 
Three  separate  courses  are  given,  the  first  giving 
a  chronological   survey  of  the   masterpieces  of 
American  literature;  the  second  is  for  those  who 
wish  to  bring  system  io  their  readings  in  fiction, 
and  the  third  is  devoted  to  short  stories.     The 
book  is  certainly  an  admirable  guide  in  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  literature  outlined. 


"  Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure,"  just  ready 
in  the  Standard  Literature  Series,  includes 
four  complete  poems,  with  notes,  viz.:  Tenny- 
son's "  Gareth  and  Lynette,"  Lowell's  '*  Vision 
of  Sir  Latmfal,"  Macaulay's  "  Horsutius,"  and 
Matthew  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum." 
Prof.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.  (Frei- 
burg), Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y..  has  supplied  critical  notes 
and  introduction.  Prof.  Hale's  scholarship  is  a 
guaranty  of  the  excellence  of  his  work.  This 
volume  will  prove  very  suggestive  and  attractive 
to  principals  and  teachers  of  literature.  See  the 
advertisement  of  the  University  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York,  cm  third  cover  page. 


OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Stepping-Stones  to  Literature.  —  Charles  B. 

Gilbert  and  Sarah  Arnold.     Silver,  Burdett  & 

Co..  Boston. 
Modern    Bookkeeping.  —  J.    L.    Montgomery. 

The  Young  American.  —  Harry   P.   Judsori. 

English      Classics.  —  The      Princess.     May- 

nard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  New  York. 
American    and     British     Authors.  —  F.     V. 

Irish,  Columbus,  O. 
Extempore  Speaking.  —  Duncan  Campbell  Lee, 

Secretary,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WHAT    THEY    SAY    ABOUT    US. 
Opinion  of  Press  and  Pedagogrues. 

Western  School  Journal,  Topeka,  Kan.:  New 
York  Education  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  attrac- 
tive school  journal  just  out.  It  is  published  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  New  York  Educational  Com- 
pany. The  matter  is  good  and  well  arranged 
The  new  paper  has  our  best  wishes. 

School  Education,  Minneapolis,  Minn.:  New 
York  Education,  September,  1897,  is  Vol.  I, 
No.  I.  It  is  to  be  published  by  the  New  York 
Education  Company.  Number  one  contains  a 
number  of  strong  articles.  *'  The  Scholar  and 
the  State."  by  Governor  Frank  S.  Black;  **  The 
Best  Education  for  the  Masses,"  by  Supt.  Chas. 
R.  Skinner,  are  the  leaders.  The  departments, 
"Theory  and  Discussion,"  "School  Helps." 
"  Child  Study  "  and  "  Kindergarten  "  depart- 
ments, are  each  very  appropriately  introduced. 
The  "  Uniform  Examination  Questions  "  will  be 
printed,  and  the  Regents'  Department  will  be  a 
feature.    Success  to  New  York  Education. 

Dansville,  N.  Y.:  New  York  Education  is 
the  title  of  a  new  monthly  magazine  devoted  to 
New  York  State  educational  work  and  interests. 
It  is  published  by  the  New  York  Education  Com- 
pany of  Albany  at  $1.00  a  year.  The  title  page 
of  the  first  number  bears  in  Tyrian  purple  the 
handsome  portrait  of  Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner, 
'  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
which  is  a  happy  and  popular  introduction  of  the 
management.  Beside  the  special  articles  for  the 
month,  there  is  much  in  this  number  to  interest 
and  help  teachers  and  pupils.  There  is  a  wide 
field  of  usefulness  before  the  magazine,  and  wc 
wish  it  great  success. 

Times-Union,  Albany,  N.  Y.:  The  second  num- 
ber of  this  clever  publication  shows  how  intelli- 
gently it  handles  the  questions  which  most  aflfect 
our  schools  and  colleges  at  the  present  time. 
The  manager-editor  displays  good  judgment  in 
the  variety  of  topics  he  spreads  out  before  his 
readers.  The  special  articles  are:  "The  Univer- 
sity and  Free  Thought,"  by  the  president  of  Cor- 
nell University;  "The  Graphic  Language,"  by 
Miss  Kate  Stoneman ;  "  Institutes  of  the  Catholic 
Schools."  by  Rev.  James  P.  Kiernan,  and  "  Why 
Have  Nature  Study  in  Our  Schools?  "  by  Prof. 
C.  B.  Scott.  One  characteristic  of  the  magazine 
is  that  its  articles  are  brief,  pithy  and  bright  as 
a  dollar. 

Frank  J.  Browne.  State  Superintendent  and 
Ex-Officio  President  State  Board  of  Education, 
Olympia,  Wash.:  This  office  gratefully  acknowl- 
edges the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  New  York 
Education  by  your  courtesy.  It  is  helpful  to 
all  who  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced thought 

President  Hiermann.  Canisius  College,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.:  Please  send  New  York  Education. 
The  sample  copy  has  been  perused  with  great 
interest.  We  welcome  and  appreciate  the  uew 
publication,  and  the  September  number  'lv>es  not 
disappoint  the  teacher  who  had  formed  a  high 
idea  of  the  magazine  as  set  forth  in  the  iirospec- 
tus. 

Estelle  Reed,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, State  of  Wyoming:  The  copy  of  the  New 
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York  Education  is  before  me.  It  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  education  journals  of  to-day. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  see  that  as  many  of  our 
teachers  as  possible  become  subscribers.  1  am 
sure  they  will  find  it  helpful  in  its  reflection  of 
the  best  thoughts  of  your  educators  and  writers. 
Wishing  the  magazine  the  greatest  prosperity 
and  success. 

W.  A.  Frasier,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Rutland,  Vt. :  I  always  take  pleasure  in  testifying 
to  the  high  character  of  any  educational  effort. 
In  the  line  of  a  school  journal  I  know  of  nothing 
better  or  freer  from  miscellaneous  reading  matter 
that  is  not  worth  the  ti-me  of  the  teacher.  Your 
special  articles  are  well  selected,  and  the  teachers 


in  the  Empire  State  can  always  feel  that  they  are 
getting  the  latest  and  the  best  on  these  subjects. 

Prof.  C.  B.  Scott,  Oswego  Normal  School:  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  appearance  and  contents 
of  the  first  two  numbers  of  New  York  Educa- 
tion. You  certainly  have  reason  to  feel  proud 
of  what  has  been  done.  There  is  a  field  for  such 
an  educational  publication  in  the  Empire  State, 
and  I  trust  that  you  will  fill  it  with  profit  to  New 
York  teachers  and  to  the  publishers  of  the  paper. 

C.  Edward  Jones,  School  Commissioner,  Third 
District  Oswego  County:  The  second  number  of 
New  York  Education  is  on  my  desk.  I  have 
read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  It  is  even  better 
than  the  first  number. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  and  PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR 

"exceedingly  satisfactory." 

William  J.  Milne,  President  New  York  State  Normal  College,  Albany :  It  is  hardly- 
necessary  for  anyone  to  speak  in  praise  of  Miss  Hyde's  Lessons  in  English.  The  universal 
verdict  seems  to  be  that  they  are  most  admirably  adapted  for  their  purpose.  They  have 
been  used  in  our  school  of  practice  here  for  some  time  and  the  results  are  exceedingly 
satisfactory.  The  pages  on  **  word  analysis,*'  which  are  added  to  the  book  will  make  it 
especially  adapted  to  the  demands  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  I  am  sure  that  those  who 
use  the  book  will  find  it  entirely  sufficient  to  prepare  for  the  Regents'  Examinations. 

The  Hyde  Series  lias  been  adopted  for  use  in  the  schools  of  more  than 
one-fonrth  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States. 

D,  C  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago> 


For  Object  Drawing, 
For  Sketching  from  Nature, 
For  Copying, 
For  Enlarging, 
For  Reducing. 


Send  your  address  and  twenty- 
live  eents  for  sample  Screen. 

MANNING  &  RUSO, 

39  and  41  Columbia  St., 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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These  books  are  beautiful, 
reliable,  and  made  on  profes- 
sional lines.  They  furnish 
the  information  that  is  most 
useful,  graded  skillfully, 
written  admirably.  In  style, 
material,  and  method,  these 
books  are  admirable,— New 
England  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion. 


Science  Readers 

BY.  .  . 

VINCENT  T*  MURCHE. 

Revised  and  adapted  for  use  in  Schools, 
with  a  preface  by 

MRS.  L.  L.  V.  WILSON, 
. . .  Philadelphia    Normal    School . . . 


Vol.     I.  Price,  25  cents. 

Vol.    II.  Price,  25  cents. 

Vol.  III.  Price,  40  cents. 

Vol.  IV.  Price,  40  cents 

Vol.    V.  Price,  50  cents. 

Vol.  VI.  Price,  50  cents. 


Nature  Study  for  Elementary  Schools. 


...BY. 


MRS.  L.  L.  W.  WILSON,  Ph.D., 

Philadelphia  Normal  School. 


...In  Two  Volumes... 

Now  Ready.  Vol.  II.    Teachers  Manual. 

Price,  90  Cents* 


Jtjtjtjt 


"  It  is  a  valuable  contribution 
toward  the  evolution  of  a  difficult 
problem.  The  books  bears  on 
every  page  evidence  of  long  prac- 
tical work  in  the  class-room.*'— 

Professor  Henry  Johnson, 

Borvdoin  College. 


Three  Year  Course 
Preparatory  French 


...BY... 

CHARLES  F.  KROEH,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Languages  in  Stevens  Institute. 

NOW    READY. 

First  Year  Course,      -     Price,  60  cents. 
Teachers*  Edition,      -     Price,  65  cents. 


The  author  is  one  of  our  mo» 
successful  teachers  of  languages. 
He  has  had  over  twenty  years  of 
experience  in  theclass-ioom,  dur- 
ing which  time  there  has  been 
ample  opportunity  of  testing  all 
the  methods,  systems  and  devices, 
for  teaching  and  studying  foreign 
languages  which  have  originated 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC 

12  mo.  Strongr  buokram.  60  cents. 


Psychological  Principles* 


J.  A.  McLELLAN,  A.  M  ,  L.L.D., 

and  A.  F.  AMES,  A.  B. 


*'  I  can  see  that  it  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  act 
of  teaching  numbers."— 

W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner,  Bureau  0/  Education. 


Tarr*s  Elementary 
Physical  Geography 

Half  Leather.        8  vo. 
Price,       -        -       f  1.40,  net 


Elementary    Geology 


RALPH  S.  TARR.  B.  S., 
Professor  of  Dynamic  Geology  and  Phy- 
sical Geography  in   Cornell    University. 
Sond  for  Dotcriptlve  Circulars  and  List  of 
Reotnt  Adoptions. 


Tarr*s  First  Book  io 
Physical  Geography 

Half  Leather.        12  mo. 
Price,        -       -        fx.io,  net. 


A  First  Book  in  Writing  English. 

. .  .BY. . .  I    Associate  Professor  of  English  in  Lewis  Institute 

EDWIN    HERBERT    LEWIS,    Ph.D.     I  and  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

12mo.  Buckram.  Price,  80  cents* 


THE  MACMLLAN  COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK.  BOSTON  ODCAGO  SAN  FRANOSCX)- 
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♦♦♦♦New  Books  for  \391:... 


First  Lessons  in  Physical  Science. 

By  Dr.  ELROY M.  AVERY tmA  Prof.  CHARLES R  SINNOIT,  of  Bridgewater 
(Mass.)  State  Normal  School.    JPriee,  60  cents. 

It  fills  the  long-felt  waut  for  a  work  that  is  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  grammar- 
school  pupils. 

Elementary  Physics. 

By  Dr,  ELROY  M,  AVERY,    JPrice,  $1.00. 

A  new  and  shorter  conrse,  prepared  on  the  same  lines  as  the  "School  Physics." 

School  Physics 

By  ELRO  Y  M,  A  VER  Y.    Brice,  $1.25. 

The  leading  text-book  on  the  subject.    Used  in  1,500  institutions. 

Scudder's  New  History  of  the  United  States. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.     Price,  $1.00. 

Outlines  of  Literature. 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN.    Sbaw-Backds.    Price,  $1.23. 

Hunt's  Primary  Word  Lessons. 

JPrice,  15  cents* 


Have  you  seen  SHELI>ON*S  NEW  SYSTEMS  OF  VERTICAL  AND  SLANT 
WMITINOf  embracing  the  methods  of  tea^^hinff  leading  to  speed  and  correct  fortn. 


CORRESPONDENCE  IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED  BY 

SM£]LIDOIT   <&    COI^PAITY, 

NEW  YORK.  BOSTON.  CHICAGO- 


Mew  York  State  Representative,  JESSE  A.  ELLSWORTH.  Syraease,  N.  Y. 
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New  No.  3.;  ^  VERTICAL  ^^  I  New  No.  4. 

I  SPELLING    BLANKS.  !  Mngle  Bnled. 


Double  Bided. 


36  PAGES.  SCRIPT  HEADING.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

PECKHAM,  LITTLE  &  CO.,  9  Clinton  Place,  (8th  Street),  NEW  YORK. 

The  Albany  News  Company,  Bookse^ej^^^ewsd^^^^^ 

SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  SCHOOL  TEACHERS,  IN  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Miscellaneous  Books,  School  Supplies  and  Stationery  stock  large  and  complete.    Consult  your  best 
interests,  and  correspond  with  us. 

P.  J.  HENZEL  44  SOUTH  pearl  st., 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 


Telephone  i469*- 


.Books  and  Btationisbt. 


The  New  Town  and  Village  Laws 

PasMd  by  the  Legislatore  of  1897, 
Are  Qivon  in  Full  in  th«  Present  Edition  of 

Northam's  Civil  Government 

PROF.  GRIDSR'S  PAPER  ON 

Early  Transportation  ria  the  Nohawk 

is  added  as  an  appendix  to 

HENDRICK'S  BRIEF  HISTORY 

OF  THE  EMPIRE  STATE 

£aoh  sent  poet-paid  for  76  oents. 

G.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

PIRIE  MacDOIMALD, 

Portrait  ^  Photographer, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Awarded  two  Grand  Prizes  and  Medals  by  National 
Societies  in  Europe  and  America. 

CHARLES  SELKIRK, 


©e&ignep. 


31  North  Pearl  Street, 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Mew  andSecond-Hand  School  and  College  Text-Books. 

JOHN  SKINNER, 

44  NORTH  PEARL  ST.,    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  to  Teachers. 


Two  Papers  for  the  Price  of  One. 

We  have  decided  to  continue  our  "Special  Offer" 
until  January,  1898. 

We  shall  then  add  anothbr  bight  pagbs  to  the 
EDUCATIONAL  GAZETTE,  to  give  more  space  to 
Method  Work  and  restore  the  regular  price  of 

yi.OO  A  YEAR. 

Until  JANUARY  IftT,  1898,  thc  roLLOwmo 
oprcRS  HOLD  good: 

Mef  York  Edncation  ail  EDOCtTIOHL  GAZEHE,  $1.25 
Educational  Gazette  and  Pathfinder,  •  •  $1.00 
Educational  Gazette  and  Everyf  bere,  -  -  $1.00 
Edncattonal  Gazette  and  Educator,  -  -  -  $1.00 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

EDUCATIONAL  GAZETTE, 

ROCHESTER.   N.  Y. 


The  Notual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 


RIOHARD  A.  MCCURDY,  PRC8IDCNT. 


Assets  over  3234,000.0OO.O0. 


This  Company  is  issuing  a  policy  especially  adapted  for  the  educational  profession,  guaranteeing  an 
income  for  future  years,  besides  many  other  attractive  features.  The  only  Company  that  does  not  chai^ge 
an  additional  premium  for  woman.    Write  to  us  for  particulars. 

T.  HOWARD  LEWIS,  Gen*l  Agent,  Home  Savings  Bank  Building,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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U,  S.  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  WEST  POINT,  N.  Y. 

BRBCTBO   1892.5. 

COST   $600,000. 

Contains  over  $§,000  worth  of^'Choate' 
Slate  Blackboards. 

Mention  "  New  York  Education,"  (Pocket  map  of  your  State  for 
three  two  cent  stamps  if  you  do,  till  January  I,  1898),  when  sending  for 
our  ^'School  Discount  Sheet.''  covering  a  full  line  of  Globes,  Maps, 
Charts,  Blackboards,  Erasers,  Crayons,  Pointers  (rubber  tips).  Ink-wells 
(cork  covers),  and  other  school  supplies. 

We  manufacture  the  Tarr  Noiseless  Pointer  and  the  Gifford 
Air-Tight  Ink-well. 

Good  goods,  prompt  shipments  and  right  prices. 
«      «      •»      « 

THE  W.  A.  CHOATE  CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers, 

24  State  Stbeet,    ^f^    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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A  PERFECT  CARRIAGE. 


I  Smitb  Premier 

ONLY  TYPtWHITER  MADE 
THAT  HAS  A 

BALUBEARJNa  CARRIAOB. 


^aSOLUTi^tV    NO    FRICTIOH. 
"|MPI»V£MfiNT  THE  OBCtn  Of  ^NE  Mc/' 


#  Built  for  Use  9kr}4  Wc^r. 

I  Th  Saith  Pra misr  Typavriter  So., 


Foundation  Studies  in 


Literature. 


A  text-book 


for  Academies  and  High  Schools 

>  designed  to  illustrate  the  compara- 

>  tive  method  of  study  ing  literature- 

>  Sixteen  full    page  illustrations, 

>  copies  of  famous  paintings  and 

>  pieces  of  sculpture,  are  given  to 
show  the  relation  of  art  to  poetry. 

Prepared  by 

MARGARET  S.  MOONEY, 
State  Normal  College.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

FUBUSHEO  BT 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  CO., 

110-112  Boylston  St., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


SOUND  TEETH^^ 

Sometimes  mran  grood  health.  More  often 
they  mean  good  dentistry.  With  modem 
methods  dentistry  has  no  terrors.  Our  meth- 
ods and  appliances  are  thoroughly  modem. 
Our  work  cannot  be  excelled.  Our  charges 
are  never  excessive. 

HILL  DENTAL  CO., 

34  North  Pearl  Street. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

TcLCPHONC  1416-2.  T^dy  Attendant, 

ALFRED  SCHIMPF 

ELECTRICIAN 

Locksmithing:  and  Bellhanging:, 

69  WASHIHOTON  AVE.,       -       -      ALBAKY  H.  Y. 
YOU  CAN  SAVE  WONEY  .by  buying.. 

^1  KRAMRATH'S 
-  Carpet  and  Furniture  Emporium, 

49  k  51  So.  Pearl  St.,  ALBAKY,  N.  Y. 


TCLCPHONC  462. 


INCORPORATCO   1  •••«- 


Famiiv  Washing  and  Carpet  Cleaning  a  Specialty. 

UNION  liAUNIIIBT  ©©• 

Laundry  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 

8  and  10  Union  titreet,  a  I   DA||V      M     V 

And27and29  IMvMon  8trc«t,        «tD«lllf     ■«.    I. 

AGENTS    WANXED-^^^ 

IN  EVERY  COUNTY, 
TO  CANVASS  FOR... 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 


That  a  good  way  to  secure  a  position  as  teacher 
is  to  register  in  the 

Albany  Teachers*  Agency? 

If  not,  send  for  circulars  and  learn  what  it  can 
do  for  you. 

HARLAN   P.  FRENCH,  Proprietor. 

24  State  Street,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


In  order  to  induce  teachers  to  register  early,  we  will  give  a 
year's  subscription  to  '*  New  York  Education  "  to  everyone  whose 
registration  is  received  prior  to  January  i,  1898,  if  this  offer  is  men- 
tioned when  the  registration  blanic  is  sent  in. 


-(^ 
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Callahan 

CORES  SORE  FEET. 

Consult  him  at  once. 

87  North  Pearl  St..  ALBANY. 

All  operations  without  pain.  Con- 
sultation free.  Open  Saturday  eve- 
ning.   Sunday,  loto  la. 


I^eelep's  <^estQUpant^ 

56  State  Street,    -     -    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
jrOHV  KUBLETtS'  80K8,  Froprieton. 


C.    G.    CRAKT    &    CO., 

Wboleeale  and  lUtall  Dealen  in 

MEN'S  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING, 

Military,  Grand  Army,  Band,  Bicycle  and 
Society  Uniforms  a  Specialty. 

Cor  Maidcn  Lanc  and  James  St.,   Albany,  n.  y. 


AGAINST    THE 
WORLD" 


FOR  HOUSEHOLD  FURNISHINGS. 

Second  Door  North  Port  Office,      ALBANY,  N.Y. 


r.  S.  HOWBLL,  Propr. 


-M.  KUNKEU 

- 1  JEWELEl 

50  North  Pearl  St,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


t    A 


H.  W.    ANTEMANN, 

^MANUFACTURING  JEWELER-^ 

FINE  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 

t4Jaiiie»  Sheet,    -    -    ALBANY,  N.Y. 

If  you  are  looking  for  bargains  in  Furniture,  Carpets,  etc. 
.  .  .  oo  TO  .  .  . 

KRAMRATH'S 
Carpet  and  Furniture  Emporium, 

40  and  SI  Sonth  Pearl  St.,   ALBAIfT,  N.  T. 

JOHN  J.  HICKS.  "^^ 


Ik- 


DEALBR  IN  .   .  . 


TN 


86  AND  87  BEAVER  STREET, 

Telephone  760.4.  ALBANY,N.Y 


KEELER'S 
Hotel  and  Restaurant, 

European  Plan, 

BROADWAY  AND  MAIDEN  LANE,. 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 
S.   E.    IvIILIvER,  Jr., 

Sole  Agent  for  Hanan  &  Son,  Men's  Shoes. 
Also  The  Regal  Shoe. 

34  AND  86  MAIDEN   LANC.       ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Tel.  ao6. 

DOUW  H*  FONDA  DRUG  CO^ 

PROPRIETORS  OF 

BRONCHOLINEy  ^  sure  cure  for  asthma 

and  CBAYEH'S  Gnat  Amerieaa  Cough  ^yrnp  fn 

OOLD8,  COUGHS,  ETC. 

Noi.  70  k  78  Stoto  St.  and  13  Norton  St.,  Albany,  V.  T. 

HARRY  SIMMONS, 

Old  Established  and  Larg^est  Auction  House 

in  the  State. 
96  State  Street  7  and  9  Howard  Street, 

Appraisals  of  personal  effects  and  Merchandise  of  every 
1 1609.       description  a  Specialty. 


ALFRED   8CHIMPF, 

ELECTRIC  BELL  HANGING  AND  LOCKSMITHING. 

80   WASHINGTON    AVENUE, 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

JOHN  T-  JOHNSON, 

Fashionable  ^  JVLerchant  ^  l  aibr. 

No*  35  Maiden  Lane, 

ALBANY,  N^Y.' 

Commercial  Union  Co-Operathfe  Bank, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

will  loan  you  money  to  buy  or  build  a  home. 
WEEKLY   PAYMENTS. 
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THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES, 


EVERETT  O.  FISK  A  CO.,  PROPRIETORS. 


Send  to  any  of  the  following^  addresses  for  Agency  Manual,  FREE. 
4:  Ashburton  Piace,  Boston,  Mass* 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  F. 

1242  Twelfth  Street,  Washington^  D.  C. 
378  Wabash  Avenue^  Chicago,  Itl. 

25  King  Street,  W,,  Toronto,  Canada. 

414  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
622  Temple  Block,  Kansas  CUy,  Mo. 

7S0  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

525  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Cal* 


From  BR.  €•  F.  P.  BAIf  CROFT,  Prln,  of  PhUOpi  Aeadtmy^  Andover  Mast.  Mr.  Fisk  is  doing  a  large  baslnesa  and 
he  takes  pride  In  doing  it  well.  He  has  experience,  jadgment,  tact,  and  all  the  facUitiee  for  bringliig  the  right  teacher  to  the  right 
plaoe.    I  hUve  great  confidence  in  him  and  his  methods. 

CarrMpondeiMe  with  Employer!  is  Invited.   Beglitration  Forms  sent  to  Teaohers  on  application. 


Wc  bavc  filled  Ten  Thousand  FIyc  Hundred  and  fifteen  positions  at  salaries  affffreffatioff 

S6,80 1  ,S36.00. 

[Igde'^  patent  J^utomatic  E^^ten^ioo  Water  dlo^et^, 

ESPECIALLY  FOR  SCHOOLS,  FACTORIES,  &c.. 
Were  first  in  the  field  and  on  tlie  roll  of  merit  stand  best  to-day. 

A  NEW  FEATURE  OF  VENTILATION  HAS  BEEN  ADOEO. 


Hyde's  System  of  Ventilation  is  showing  results  unsurpassed. 

Hyde's  Sanitary  Specialties  as  a  whole  rank  in  the  first-class, 

and  are  in  use  all  over  the  country. 
Testimonials  by  the  Gross. 

THOMAS  HYDE,  67  &  69  Perry  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y, 

New  England  Agents,  FULLER  &  WARREN  Warming  and  Ven- 
tilation Co.,  43  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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^•iText-Books  of  Special  Educational  Yalue^^ 


stepping  Stones  to  Literature. 

By  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston,  Afass.^ 
and  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  Supt.  oj  Schools,  Newark,  N,T. 

This  series  of  Readers  may  justly  be  said  to  signalize  a 
new  era  in  school  reading  boolu,  both  from  the  exceptional 
character  of  the  text  and  the  number  and  beauty  of  its 
illustrations. 

The  long  and  successful  expetience  of  the  authors  in  edu- 
cational  work  is  a  guarantee  of  its  practical  value. 

The  foundation  prindptes  of  the  series  are :  A  separate 
reader  Jot  each  of  the  eight  grades  and  the  best  literary  quality 
in  all  the  bitoks.    Now  ready : 

A  First  Reader.    128  pages, 
tions.  including  8  color  pages. 

A  Second  Reader.    160  pages, 
tions,  including  8  color  pages. 

A  Third  Reader.     224  pages, 
cents. 

A  Fourth  Reader.    320  pages, 
cents. 

Readers  for  the  Piflh,  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 
in  press. 

Adopted  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Portland^  Hart- 
ford, and  numerous' other  dues  and  towns. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools. 

By  W.  A.  MowRY,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D..  and  Arthur  M.  Mowrt, 
A.M.  A  graphic,  accurate,  ufvto-date  history;  well  bal- 
anced, free  from  sectional  prejudice,  fall  of  live  interest 
8vo.,  466  pp.   Ix.04.    180  illustrations  and  maps.     Send  for 

Free  Specimen  nges, 
"A  book  that  for  accuracy,  method,  literary  style,  plan  of 

arrangement,  and  attractiveness  should  set  a  new  standard 

for  historical  text-books."— A'«»  England  foumal  of  Educ. 
"The  authors  have  ]>roduced  a  volume  that,  for  adaptation 

to  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended,  is  probably  unsurpassed." 

—School Journal,  New  York. 


Over  120  beautiful  illustra- 
33  cents. 

Over  xoo  beautiful  illustra- 
40  cents. 
Beautifully  illustrated.     50 

Beautifully  illustrated.    60 


The  Siiyer  Series  of  English  Classics. 

Edited  by  Alezahdbr  S.  Twomblt.  Professor  P.  L.  Pat« 
TKR,  and  others.    With  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes. 
This  series  was  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  tr 

Commission  of  American  Colleges  on  College  Entrance  " 

aminations. 
12  volumes  now  ready :    Webster's  First   Oration 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Macauz.ay'8  Essay  on  Milton, 

S[7iNCBY'8  Revolt  of  the  Tartars,  Colbrioob^s  The  Rii 
the  Andent  Mariner.  Addison's  Sir  Roger  De  Coverli 
Fapers,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Books  I  and  II,  x8  ceni 
each;  MacAULAT'a  Essay  on  Addison,  Burke's  Speech 
the  Conciliation  of  the  American  Colonies,  Pope's  Hom< 
Iliad,  Books  I,  VI.  XXII.  XXIV,  24  cents  each:  Shakes* 
HBARB's  Macbeth,  30  cents:  SonTHBV'a  Life  of  Nelson,  3$ 
cents ;  Tbnnvson's  The  Princess,  28  cents. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Economics. 

By  Professor  Charles  Jesse  Bullock,  Ph.  D.,  Cornell 
Univcrslly.  lamo.  511  pages.  %ijA. 
*'  I  am  verv  much  pleased  with  the  new  features  intro- 
duced into  the  plan  of  the  work,  which  make  it  quite  dif^ 
ferent  from  the  typical  text-book  on  the  subject.  I  likd 
also  the  condse,  clear-cut  way  in  which  the  matter  has  bees 
treated,  and  the  impartial  spirit  of  the  author." 

Prof.  J.  W.  JENKS,  Ph.  D.,  Cornell  University. 

Elements  of  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

By  Herbbrt  A.  Howe,  Sc.  D.,  University  of  Denver.  Colo., 
8vo.  36a  pp.  $1.36.  aoo  illustrations  and  star  maps. 
'*  This  is  a  t>ook  that  will  be  welcome,  not  only  to  the  stu 
dent,  but  to  the  teacher  in  astronomy.  It  contains,  in  a 
clear  and  condse  yet  condensed  form,  a  general  outline  of 
elementary  astronomy,  with  accompanving  illustrations  of 
great  value.  The  ezerases  are  a  spedal  feature  of  the  book.' ' 
Mary  Proctor,  Astronomer  {in  New  York  School  Journal). 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  ^M^^m^^ 


eripUve  Oiradara  mailed  free  on  applioaiUm, 


3fcT»TW  -aroi 


THE  BEST  BOOK 


OP    CHILDREN'S   STORIES  IN  THE    MARKET. 


THAT'S   WHAT    MANY    PEOPLE   HAVE    CALLED 


In  the  Child's  World, 


EMILIE    ROULSSON. 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  SpringfieU,  Mass- 
NEW  YORK.  -:-  ATLANTA.  -:-  KANSAS  CITY. 


A  new  edition  just  out.    Fifteenth  thousand. 
There  is  no  better  story  book  for  Kindergartners, 
Primary  Teachers,  and  Mothers.      Just  the  thing  for  a 


THE  ALBANY    FLORISTS. 

TCLEPHONC     1 04. 

F.   U   HUNKE, 

Wcit©tjrnal^Qp  OiY}d  cJoWolop, 

KENMORE   BLOCK. 


J.  B.  &  D.  C.  SLINGERLAND, 

^ano)^  Qrooeries, 

M  86  anii  88  WaslilQtton  Areine  iU  73  Sontk  Swai  SL 

Telephone  904.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

IF  IN  NBED  OF  ANY  KIND  OF 

PRINTING— £2. 

Send  for  estimates  to  the 

WEED-PARSONS   PRINTING   CO.. 

3a-4i  eoLUiiaiA  ST..  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


^  Please  mention  **NEW  YORK  EDUCATION''  when  answering  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Prl!  Please  mention  N'ovcnit.er  numl.tT.   "Nl-.W  VOKK  1-,  l)l)C  A  TION, "  name  rc-acler»  in  use,  and  knully  stale  your 


line  of    *-c!io<)l   work,   uhfu  ans\v<.-rin:^   this   iidvrrli!senicnt. 


rF.L 


The®Standar(l®Literature<^Series 


comprises  26  numbtrs.     Single  numbers,  paper,   la'.c,  clotli,  20c.     Double  numbers,  paper,  20c  ,  cloth,  30c. 
^J^^  .  PREPARATION:    ^^'•^tkk-Witcic,  T.ast  ok  the  M(.hicans,  Cooper.    Talks  of  a  (  .randfathkr,  Scott, 

,j\[iZ: ~     ■  r  Silas  Maknkr,   Grot^^e  lilioi. 

Dt ^^tk* \ ' KST  •  ISSirFS*    ^*>^'^TT's  IvANHoK  (IV)ublei  paper,  213C.;  cloth  30c.;  Dkfok's  Koiunsu.n  CkrsoE  i  Single),  [Ki)4:hl 
^fZ^—    '-       -  *  illustrations.]     PoF.^!^OI■  Knk.hilv  Auvknttkk  (Do\ible)  paj^er,  20c.  ;  cloth,   ,oc. 

S«^    Professor  of  Rheroric  and  I^o'^dc  in  T'nion  Collrgr.  Scliencctndy,  New  York    has  edited  ^ix  numbers  for  the  scries,  vij-  : 
lcott*a  LADY  OF  THE    LAKE,  Tennyson's  ENOCH   ARDEN    and  other  Poems,  Irvine's  SKETCH-BOOK  and 

Q  Qj;       **Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure,"     Double  Number.     This  volume  includes   four   complete  poems   with 
K)teT,  viz:     Tennyson's    '*CARETH   AND    LYNETTE,"    Lowell's    *' VISION   OF    SIR   LAUNFAL,"    Macaulay's 
■W^HORATIUS,"  and    Matthew   Arnold's    **SOHRAB    ANORUSTUM."'    Dr.  Hale's  scholaislup  is  a  guaranty  of  the 
t  q^^ce'ilence  ol   liis   wotk. 

erBsiAfnCN  RAH    RAnV*^  •       '    Rhymes  and  Fables,  12c.      II    Song  and  Stories,  isc      III.  Fairy  Life,  ^cc.      IV.  Ballads  and 

lULUljil-AUU     DUU^J  .        Talcb,  a-'.      .V"*'-'''  />/  .<^/<'</'    !o  S.no..!^  an,l    i>ralfrs   on   ho.'/i   .^rr'u,.      i  o*  y  f^poud^rur   JnziCed. 

^    i^ENTARY  •  READING  •  ARE    INVITED  •  TO  .  WRITE  •  TO  -  US  •  FOR  ■  INFORMATION.    .* 
I^^LEASE  .  NOTE     REQUEST  •  AT  •  THE  ■  HEAD     OF     THIS     ADVERTISEMENT.      .<    .<     j* 

i        XHnivcrsit^  *  publisbing  ^  Co,, 

Sl3-47    EAST    10th   STREET,      -       -      NEW  YORK. 

^^  ZUCHTMANN'S  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  COURSE. 


American 
M 


t**^  FAC-SIMILE   CHARTS   SENT   FREE 
UPON    APPLICATION. 


.  .  ^  ;  ^  By  FREDERICK  ZL'CHTM  \!NN 

USIC 


Officially    adopted    for   use    by   the 


^N  ■        ^.^  Albany  Board  of  Education, 

ILiid  i»  al5o  u3<-d  with  the  greatest  success  in  hundreds  of  other 


greatest  success  in  hundreds  of  other  progressive  cities  and  towns,  including  scores  of  Normal 
Iiid  Training  s>;hr,(>ls. 

Supt  HR(  t<  )KS.  o!  I'hiladeljdiia.  says  :  "  I  liave  cart-f\illv  examined  th<»  »  harts  and  bof>ks  of  tlie  Amrrican  Music  System. 
Th«:v  are  excellent  works,  and   will  he  lound  ot  inestimable  \aluc  111   giving  instruction  in  the  elements  oi  music  in  our 

puD'.K:  schovds 

ry  F'rof.  (y]A).  W.  CHADWICK,  I)ire(  tor  N.w  l-.nglaud  Conservatory  of  Mnsii-,  Rosion.  says  :  '-The  books  of  the  American 

'     Bn  -teni  coiit  lin  •^ui  li  a'in-.irat'le  mu-ic  a^  to  loi  ni  .i  re  lined  t.c-ie  from  thf  he^' uniing. '" 

^  Supt  HAKN};\-  WHITNIV,  ( )-dc!isl.urg,  X,  V,  s,.^  .  :  '•  In  Di  .cMher  Lci  I  v  ..-.ite.!  the  schools  of  H.irtford  Conn.,  where 
|he  v\  nUMn  is  useil.  I  iM;f!i:!lv  fxaiiiined  thrw.ik  m  all  thr  grad(s  iroin  the  K  i  ndi-rgarten,  tlir  ough  the  niiitli  grade 
^he  results  were  a  revelation  to  me.      Ilu-])ur;t\  ot  tone,  n.itm.ilii'  -s  and  conerinr-.-,  ol  sp(  cch  and -oiil:,  rci-iiness  to  sing 

'     »t  5ii,'lii  selections  tli'V  had  n<  \  ci  smi,  <  \  rn  in  the  lou<i   iM.ulr  ]>i  unary,  sm;  p.i^-^rd  .m>  tiling  I   had  ev<T  -^ren. 

\'(:,-a]  mu-icis  ra]i-..ll\-  !)eroniiii.'  .1  re^MiIai  siitij.vt  ot  ->!'adN-  in  the  ])ul';ir  '^^  ii^  h  )1>.  iind  as  sucli  must  b>-  ta  ught  by  t  he 
regular  teacher.  The  American  IVlusir  System  solves  the  problem.  It  1-  a  sv^tcm  tliat  tli<  regular  irat  h<  r>  r.m  with  reason- 
fcb'a.  r;T.  >rt.  ma-tt-r  .and  .'^n^  v:i-.>i  ull\  U  acii.      1  guc  it  my  uiKjU.vii  lie<l  endoi  seiiienl,  ami  beiie\e  iL  in  e\a  1  y  p.uliculai,  superior 


-to  anv  other  system  in  use." 
V  IT    IS    A     FACT. 


I,  That  children  ta\ight  V>v  Zuchlmann  s  Aim  rican  System  '>.   That  nianv  IMiv.sicians  have  leconimended  it  because  it 

do  not  flat  or  ia]l  from  ihr-  pHrli.  l)runiot.e.->  g>.()d  Healtli. 

^-.--  ■'"^'.^'^   it   positively  solves   the    troublesome    i,roblrm  of  ^.    That  thi.  course  furnisher  thr  greatest  assistance  to  the 


V  That  s'  bonis  usin^  «he  '".AnuTican  Svstem"  .-it  e  ?io 


rcioilar  tt-ai^  her  by  whom  the  mu'-i''   nin->t    be  largely  tauglil 
r\(Mi  wlif  re  a  special  teacher  is  c  ni})lo\ed. 


i4he;r-u#'etne-- and  be.iiitv(»l  totii  .and.iia-uraU  -igat  Mugiug.  ,..,                 ,                  ,            .,     ,          •       ,             •      ,                      ,.    . 

1      4    Th.it    this    course    i^'endor-^ed     bv    Ann'rieas    gr-alcsl  ^'     H'' t  tra.-h.-rs  and  pu  ]. lis  love  its  brant-t  ul  songs,  whieh 

**  1£'lu<  ators  and   Mn-^ieiins.                         '  arela  ken  t  nun  tiie  wm'ks  ot  the  \vot  Itls  gia-atest  song  writers. 

:    That  rnanv  Sup'  r  in  '  endrnts  have  i  C(  0111  nund(  d  it  alone  1.   That  ever\-  school  hoard  w  hit  Ti  ha^  TKI  1"1)  thr.-\m<'rican 

for  its  valuable  aid  to  the   I  h.ACill.N*.  ot  R  i-,.\  Ol  .\( ,.  System    HAS  ADUI'I'KD   IT. 


KING-RICHARDSON   PUBLISHING  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


X  \J^^  ^^  a  ^  v^  K,^  'J|B" 

EDUCATORS! 


T 


he  traveler's  Insurance  Co. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Is  the  largest  Stocky  Life  and 
Accident  Insurance  Company 
in  the  World. 


AM  forms  of  Life,  Endowment  and  Annuity  Policies, 
granting  Paid-up  Insurance,  Term  Insurance,  and  Cash 
Surrender  Values  at  lowest  rates. 

Best  Forms  of  Accident  Policies, 
w:  HOWARD  BROWN,  Manager,  467  Broadway,  Albany,  n.  y. 

TELEPHONE  829   CHAPEL. 


4^Iotel 


t 


'Y    T^*^ 


r. 


KenmoFe 


^  Fk         (jT) 


Leading  Hotel  of 
ALBANY,  N,  Y, 

Strictly  First  Class. 

H.  J.  I(ODi(V/ELL  3t  ^OiJ. 


<!> 


A 

PIANO 

IS  AN 

EDUCATOR  of  the  lii- Ik  St  order  : 
music  in  the  home  refines 
nnd  attracts  musical  pcojile ; 
what  then  more  delightful 
than  a  choice  piano,  say  a 
KNABE,  or  if  too  exj^ju- 
sive,  say  a  BROWN  ^S: 
SIMPSON,  or  KINGS- 
BL^RY.  Pianos  vary  in 
price  from  say  $575  for 
KNABH  to  $50. (X)  k)r  one 
cpiile  good  enough  for  prac- 
tice. Come  in  and  get  posted 
at 

THOMAS^ 
MUSIC  STORE 
J5  No.  PEARL    'No,j5. 
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ALL  NEWS  OF  THE  STATfS(SII^'f'Pf|^tffW(tNTS  FURNISHED  MONTHLY: 


c^^PtVOTED    TO 
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New  York  State  Ed'ucatiSwal  Wqrk!and  Interests, 


....SPECIAL  ARTICLES  TOP  THIS   MONTH.... 

THE  VALUE  OF  UTILITY  IN  EDUCATION.        -        -        -  PRES'T  W.  J.  TUCKER 

Dr.  SHELDON'S  PLACE  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  WORLD.  -  SUPT.  LEWIS  H.  JONES 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSIC  OF  TEACHERS  AND  MUSICIANS.  -  FRANCIS  E.  HOWARD 
THE  STUDY  OF  FICTION.     --------  H.  A.  DAVIDSON 
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A  reoognlMd  STAHSABD  ixistitation  for  praotieal  inftrnotion  in  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  and  Telegraphy.  Sepa- 
rate deaka  for  660  students.  Twenty  superior  teachers.  Visits  from  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  solicited.  Cata- 
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This  is  a  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE  in  a  Commercial 
City,  that  offers  advantages  which  cannot  be  secured  at  any 
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Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America 

Edited  bv  Hammond  La.mont,  ABSociate  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  in  Brown  University.  i2mo.  Cloth.  152  pages. 
For  introduction,  50  cents.    A  thenceum  Press  Series. 

Specimens  of  the  Pre-Shakesperean  Drama 

With  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Glossary.  By  John 
M.  Manlt,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  in  Brown 
University.  In  three  volumes.  Vols.  I  and  II  ready. 
For  introduction,  $1.25  each.    Athenceum  Press  Series. 

Selections  from  Malory's  Morte  Darthur 

Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By 
William  E.  Mbad.  Professor  of  the  English  Language, 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.  348  pages. 
For  in  troduction,  $  i .  00    A  thetueu  m  P^ess  Series. 

Poems  of  William  Wordsworth 

Chosen  and  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Howard  Dowdbn,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Dublin,  Clark  Lecturer  in  English 
Literature,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  lamo.  Cloth. 
522  pages.  For  introduction,  |i.as.  Athenaum  Preu 
:^ries. 

A  Practical  Physiology 

A  Text-Book  for  High  School,  Academy,  and  Normal 
School  Classes.  Bv  Albert  F.  Bladidbll,  M.  D., 
author  of  Blaisdeirs  Series  of  Physiologies."  Cloth. 
Fully  illustrated.    448  pages.    For  introduction,  |i.ao. 

Science  of  Discourse 

By  Arnold  Tompkins,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the 
University  of  Illinois.  lamo.  Cloth.  353  pages.  For 
Introduction,  |i.oo. 

Physical  Ex]>eriment8 

A  Manual  and  Notebook  by  Alprbd  P.  Gaob,  author 
of  **  Principles  of  Physics,"  etc.  lamo.  Boards.  97 
pages.    For  introduction,  35  cents. 

Flowers  and  Their  Friends 

By  Maroarbt  W.  M0RL8T,  author  of  "Seed- Babies," 
••A  Few  Familiar  Flowers,"  etc.  Boards.  255  pages. 
For  introduction,  y>  cents. 

Method  in  History 

By  William  H.  Mace,  Professor  of  History  in  Syracuse 
University.    Cloth.    306  pages.    For  introduction,  |i.oo. 

Slementsof  Chemistry 

By  R.  p.  Williams,  in  charge  of  the  Chemical  Depart- 
ment of  the  English  High  School,  Boston.  Cloth.  413 
pages.    For  introduction,  |i.io. 


School  Edition  of  Homer's  Odyssey 

Edited  with  Introduction,  Commentary,  and  Vocabulary 
by  B.  Pbrrin  and  T.  D.  Seymour,  Professors  of  Greek 
in  Yale  University. 

Eight  books  with  Vocabulary.  Square  lamo.  Half 
morocco.    351  pages-    For  introduction.  $1.50 

Four  books  with  Vocabulary.  Square  i2mo.  Half 
morocco.    348  pages.    For  introduction,  $1.25. 

The  Student's  American  History 

A  Text-Book  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  D.  H. 
MONTGOMBRY,  author  of  "The  Leading  Facts  of  History 


Series."    Illustrated, 
duction,  1 1. 40. 


Cloth.    533  +  Iv  pages.    For  intro- 


An  Introductory  Course  in  Quantitative  Chemical 

Analysis 

By  Pbrcy  M  Evans,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistrr 
in  Purdue  University,  La  Fayette,  Ind.  83  pages.  For 
introduction,  50  cents. 

Cicero :  Selected  Letters 

Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Frank  F.  Ab- 
BOTT,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Cloth.  315  pages.  For  introduction,  I1.25.  College 
Latin  Series. 

Stories  of  Insect  Life 

By  Clarence  M.  Wbed,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Ento- 
mology in  the  New  Hampshire  College,  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  Boards.  54  pages.  For  intro- 
duction, 35  cents. 

Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums 

Edited  with  Notes  by  Charles  Lanb  Hanson,  Teacher 
of  English  in  Durfec  High  School,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Cloth.    84  pages.    For  introduction,  30  cents. 

Webster's  Speeches 

The  Replv  to  HaTse :  The  Constitution  and  the  Union. 

With  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Daniel  Webster.  Boards. 
156  pages.    For  introduction,  30  cents. 


Tennyson's  The  Princess 


Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Albert  S.  Cook, 
Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in 
Yale  University.  i2mo.  Boards.  187  pages.  For  intro- 
duction, 40  ceuts. 

Hilton's  Lycidas 

Edited  with  Notes  by  John  P.  Fruit.  Professor  of 
English  in  Bethel  College.  Russellville,  Ky.  i2mo. 
Cloth.    29  pages.    For  Intioduction,  25  cents. 
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Hatoial  Btomentaiy  Oeocrapliy 

BtJaoqvis  W.  Redwat,  F.  R.  0.  S.  10.60.  Baaed  on  new, 
ftinaamentaU  and  thorouRhly  mund  ideas  of  Instruction.  Marks  a 
new  era  In  the  teachlnic  and  study  of  Reoinvphy.  Enthusiastically 
indorsed  by  progresalve  educators.  No  other  elementary  geography 
has  been  so  extensively  introduced  In  so  short  a  time. . 

School  Reading  hy  Grades 

By  Jamss  Bau>win,  Ph.  D.,  author  of  Harper's  Readers.  Ac. 
Nothing  NO  satisfying  In  the  way  of  school  reading  books  has  ever 
been  published.  They  establish  an  Ideal  standard.  Etsht  books, 
one  for  each  year,— Flret  year,  .26;  Second  year,  .3S;  Third  year, 
•«;  Fourth  year,  .45;  Fifth  year.  .46;  Sixth  year,  .30;  Seventh 
year,  .90;  Eighth  year,  .50.  For  the  convenience  of  ungraded 
schools  the  first  seven  books  will  also  be  bound  In  five  volumes. 

"The  public  is  to  be  congratulated  on  receiving  from  your  press 
Baldwin*s  School  Reading  by  Orailes.  In  mechanical  execution, 
lllustratloQS,  gradation,  and  llterarv  merit,  this  seriej"  of  readers  was 
oonsiderefl  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  public  schools.  We  have 
adopted  Baldwin's  dcbool  Reading  by  Grades  for  use  in  the  public 
schools  of  Buffalo. ''—Henkt  P.  racnsoN,Snpt.  of  Schools,  Buffalo. 

McMasten'B  School  HlBtoiy  of  the  United  SUtee 

By  JOHH  Bach  HcMabtbe,  Professor  of  American  History  In  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  tl.OW.  A  remarkable  book.  Treat- 
ment of  the  subject  entirely  new  In  a  school  history.  Progress  of 
the  people  graphically  exhibited  In  skillful,  vivid  comparisons: 
masterly  literary  style;  impartial  sUtements;  significant,  helpflil 
pictures. 


**  I  predict  for  HcMaster's  School  History  of  the  United  SUtes  the 
heartiest  welcome  from  teachers  that  has  ever  greeted  a  school 
history.*'  — Charles  W.  Cols,  Supt.  ofbchools,  Albany,  N.  T.  « 

^natural  Coarse  in  Mosio] 
By  Fridbricx  H.  Riplet  and  Thob.  Tappeb.    The  course"  com* 

8 rises  Primer  and  First  Reader,  each  .30;  Second,  Third,  and  Fonitb 
«aders.  each  .3A;  Fifth  Reader,  .90;    Advanced  Reader,  $1.00: 
Charts,  Series  A,  B,  G,  D,  E,  F,  and  G.  each  $4.00.„ 

Patterson's  American  Word  Book; 
A  sensible,  straightforward,  well  graded,  carefhlly  arranged  aerie* 
of  spelling  lessons,  co-ordinating  spelling,  language  work,  punctua- 
tion, etc.    .2S. 

mine's  Mental  Arithmetio] 

Latest  edition  to  this  author's  well-known  Siuccesaful  series  of 
mathematical  text-books.    .35. 

"  I  would  be  glad  to  have  every  bov  who  comes  to  us  have,  before 
comlnir,  a  thorough  drill  In  this  excellent  iltilelbook.**— J.  G.KsnLL*. 
The  Hotchkiss  School,  L«kevllle.  Conn. 

Pearson's  Greek  Prose  Compositlonj 

Exprensed  in  idiomatic  English,  and  glvlng^opportunltj  for  prac- 
tice In  writing  continuous  narrative.    .90. 

Xenophon's  Cjrropaedia 

Edited  by  C.  W.  KGlxason.  An  abridged  edition  of  the  Cyro- 
paedia.    $1.25. 
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Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold  (James  Baldwin) . 
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Robinson  Crusoe  (Defoe) 

Arabian  NighU  (M.  Clarke) 
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**  Though  Christ  a  thousand  times  in  Bethlehem  be  born, 
If  he's  not  born  in  thee,  thy  soul  is  all  forlorn." 


THE  VALUE  AND  THE  LIMIT  OF  "UTILITY"  IN  MODERN  EDUCATION. 

PRESIDENT  W.   J.    TUCKER,   DARTMOUTH   COLLEGE. 

\\^ HEN  Thoreau  graduated  at  Harvard,  same  to  the  eye  of  a  modern  that  it  was  to 
about  sixty  years  ago,  he  made  a  the  eye  of  the  Psalmist  or  of  Homer.  It  is 
statement  in  his  graduating  address  which  impossible  to  beautify  nature  to  the  extent 
must  have  seemed  even  then  quite  extra-  to  which  we  may  utilize  its  powers.  Tak- 
ordinary.    "  The  world,"  he  said,  "  is  more     ing  Thoreau's  aphorism  as  a  background, 

I  would  impress  the  tre- 
mendous growth  in  re- 


beautiful  than  useful." 
A  graduate  of  to-day 
would  think  once  and 
again  before  saying  that. 

Whether  the  world  is 
more  beautiful  than  use- 
ful is,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  opinion.  The  answer 
depends  altogether  upon 
the  point  of  view. 
Where,  however,  one 
sees  real  beauty  in  the 
world,  doubtless  ten  see 
more  clearly  some  kind 
of  utility.  Without 
doubt  the  proportion  is 
increasing  in  this  direc- 
tion, for  beyond  ques- 
tion the  world  is 
Rowing  more  useful. 
Measured  by  any  standard  of  material  de- 
velopment, the  value  of  the  world  has  well- 
nigh  doubled  every  decade  since  Thoreau's 
affirmation. 

Beauty,  meanwhile,  has  remained  a  con- 
stant quantity.    The  world  of  nature  is  the 
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cent  years  of  the  idea  or 
conception  of  utility,  be- 
cause of  the  immense 
growth  of  the  fact.  It 
is  now  the  dominant 
conception.  The  pres- 
ent demand  for  more 
practical  education,  to 
take  the  popular  form  of 
the  demand,  is  only  the 
natural  consequence  of 
the  growing  usefulness 
of  the  world  and  the 
consequent  growth  of 
the  conception  of  utility. 
What  is  the  principle 
of  utility?  A  popular 
•synonym  for  it  is  prac- 
ticality. A  more  complete  definition  is  that 
principle  which  takes  very  practical 
shape  in  education  in  those  methods 
and  subjects  which  are  of  the  most  di- 
rect help  towards  securing  a  livelihood 
for  the  individual,  and  which,  so  far  as  so- 
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ciety  is  concerned,  serve  most  directly  the 
end  of  material  progress.  We  practically 
define  the  idea  of  utility  in  education  when 
we  say  that  it  represents  that  product  of 
education  which  finds  a  sure  and  quick 
market  in  the  material  demands  of  modern 
life.  The  principle  of  utility  seeks  to  make 
education  available  in  the  every-day  strug- 
gle for  existence,  and  equally  in  the  effort 
for  the  material  betterment  of  society. 

Now  there  are  limits  to  the  principle  of 
utility.  Education  which  is  founded  alto- 
gether on  utility  is  just  as  narrow  as  educa- 
tion founded  on  the  ecclesiastical,  the  mili- 
tary, the  social  or  the  scholastic  idea.  But 
there  are  certain  values  in  the  principle 
which  are  in  danger  of  being  underesti- 
mated rather  than  of  being  overestimated. 

This  principle  as  now  applied  to  educa- 
tion has  an  increasing  protective  valu«, 
both  to  society  and  to  the  individual,  in  do- 
ing a  great  deal  toward  relieving  society  of 
the  tremendous  burden  of  the  incompetent. 
We  ought  not  to  expect  that  society  can 
ever  be  relieved  entirely  of  this  burden,  for 
Its  requirements  are  growing  so  much  more 
exacting.  There  are  fewer  and  fewer 
things  for  people  to  do  who  can  not  do 
some  one  thing  well.  Society  is  outgrow- 
ing the  incompetent.  Intelligence  must  be 
served  by  intelligence.  The  education, 
therefore,  which  makes  men  more  compe- 
tent breaks  up  the  dull  mass,  which,  as  a 
mass,  always  falls  to  the  bottom.  Compe- 
tency, the  power  to  do  a  thing  well,  is  the 
great  industrial  virtue.  If  this  principle, 
which  increases  the  number  of  competent 
men,  protects  society,  much  more  does  it 
protect  the  individual.  Carlyle  says:  "  It  is 
the  knowing  ones  who  rule."  We  cannot 
express  the  corresponding  fact  by  saying 
that  it  is  the  unknowing  who  are  ruled. 
The  full  truth  is  that  the  unknowing  ones 
are  in  danger  of  being  imposed  upon.  His- 
tory shows  the  singular  economic  fact  that 
so  long  as  men  are  willing  to  carry  un- 
necessary burdens  they  will  be  allowed  to 
carry  them.  No  government,  however  pa- 
ternal; no  community  of  any  size,  however 
democratic,  has  been  far-sighted  enough  to 
relieve  the  lowest  members  of  unnecessary 
drudgery.  Relief  for  this  class  has  come 
from  those  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
knowledge  of  their  rights.  And  the  par- 
ticular education  which  is  just  now  most 
serviceable  to  this  end  is  the  education 
based  on  the  idea  of  utility.    In  the  change 


from  political  to  economic  issues  men  want 
the  knowledge  of  their  economic  rights. 
Protection  for  those  who  need  it  most  must 
come  through  the  struggle  for  better  sani- 
tary conditions  of  work,  fewer  hours  of 
labor  in  some  industries,  and  the  living^ 
wage. 

Another  value  to  be  credited  in  large  de- 
gree to  the  principle  of  utility  in  education 
is  the  economic  value,  which  is  a  legitimate 
outcome  of  the  schools.  It  is  entirely 
proper  to  transmute  knowledge  into  dollars 
and  cents.  Knowledge,  clear  and  exact  and 
rare,  will  have  a  market  value.  There 
should  be  no  separation  between  education 
and  life  in  its  most  necessary  and  human 
activities.  I  confess  to  a  growing  respect 
for  the  man  who  knows  how  to  earn  his 
living,  and  who  proposes  that  his  children 
shall  know  how  to  earn  their  living.  But 
we  must  note  that  industry  is  not  sufficient 
to  maintain  values,  which  are  maintained 
through  the  development  of  a  people  in  the 
sciences.  Of  course,  in  estimating  the 
wealth  of  nations,  no  exact  debit  and  credit 
can  be  opened  with  science.  But  the  broad 
fact  appears  that  national  wealth  now  starts 
out  of  sources  quite  different  from  those 
which  gave  the  extraordinary  development 
of  the  last  century.  The  wealth  of  England 
which  enabled  the  nation  to  carry  on  the 
Napoleonic  wars  did  not  come  out  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  The  names  of  the 
great  inventors  —  Watt,  Hargreaves,  Ark- 
Wright  —  do  not  appear  on  the  rolls  of  the 
universities.  Inventors  of  that  date  were 
for  the  most  part  practical  workmen,  ex- 
perimenting as  they  worked.  To-day  the 
impulse  which  gives  the  advance  along^ 
every  line  in  any  of  the  great  industries 
comes  from  the  schools.  When  the  engi- 
neer of  the  proposed  bridge  over  the  North 
River  says  that  the  span  which  the  bridge  is 
to  carry  could  not  have  been  built,  hardly- 
conceived,  when  the  Brooklyn  bridge  was 
planned,  it  simply  means  that  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  increase  within  that 
time  of  mathematical  knowledge  —  the 
higher  mathematics.  Pasteur  used  to  refer 
to  the  work  which  Germany  was  doing  in 
the  advancement  of  great  laboratories  in 
connection  with  her  universities.  The  great 
example,  however,  is  Pasteur's  work  in  bio- 
logical science,  the  practical  fruits  of  which 
were  seen  in  the  silk  industry  of  France  and 
in  the  preservation  of  horses  and  cattle 
through   innoculation.     Huxley   calculates 
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that  Pasteur's  experiments  added  directly  to 
the  wealth  of  France  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  Franco-German  war.  Besides  the  pro- 
tective and  economic  values,  I  am  disposed 
to  assign  a  certain  moral  value.  The  claim 
is  made  for  the  technical  school  of  more 
purpose  on  the  part  of  its  students,  more 
unforced  attention  to  study,  more  earnest- 
ness, if  not  enthusiasm,  in  work;  in  a  word, 
that  the  morality  which  lies  in  mental  dis- 
cipline is  higher  in  the  school  than  in  the 
colleg^e.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth 
in  this  claim.  The  practical  aim  is  more 
constantly  present  in  the  daily  task  in 
schools  of  technology  than  in  colleges.  The 
curriculum  is  set  to  faster  time.  The  social 
element  is  largely  ignored  or  undeveloped. 
Dormitory  life  is  the  exception.  Athletics 
takes  a  secondary  place.  The  business  ab- 
ject is  made  more  distinct,  and  exists  as  a 
larger  motive  force.  Out  of  this  a  result  is 
gained  which  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  a 
moral  significance.  I  acknowledge  the 
morality  of  attending  to  one's  business. 
And  as  opposed  to  the  immorality  of  all 
purposeless,  heartless,  uninterested  study  I 
put  it  above  price.  I  have  no  defense  to 
offer  for  mental  profligacy  under  the  guise 
of  the  broader  culture. 

But  a  limit  ought  to  be  put  upon 
the  principle  of  utility  as  a  determin- 
ing factor  in  education.  Because  some 
subjects  can  be  used  to  the  end  of  utility 
as  others  cannot  be,  I  deny  the  right 
to  appropriate  these  subjects  to  that  end 
with  any  exclusiveness,  to  assume  that  the 
subject-matter  of  the  new  education  is  alto- 
gether for  the  end  of  utility.  I  affirm  its 
higher  uses.  I  put  it  on  a  growing  equality 
with  the  old  in  nearly  all  that  constitutes 
the  training  of  an  educated  man.  I  can  no 
more  conceive  of  an  educated  man  of  to-day 
as  devoid  of  the  scientific  spirit,  or  ignorant 
of  the  methods  and  results  of  the  natural 
and  physical  sciences,  than  I  can  conceive 
of  him  as  devoid  of  the  spirit  of  the  common 
humanity,  or  ignorant  of  the  great  historic 
forces  which  have  been  at  work  in  the  life  of 
men  and  of  nations.  The  failure  to  recog- 
nize and  appreciate  has  been  among  those 
trained  in  the  old  subject-matter  of  educa- 
tion. The  high  fellowship  of  Arts  and 
Letters  has  opened  slowly  to  the  new  appli- 
cants. But  that  neglect  is  practically  over. 
The  danger  to  science  comes  from  the  at- 
tempt of  utility  to  monopolize  the  name  and 
the  fact.    Against  this  monopoly  I  protest, 


and  call  for  a  place  for  the  sciences  in  the 
enlargement  of  our  schools  side  by  side 
with,  and  for  the  same  purpose  with,  the 
classics.  A  second  limit  on  the  principle  of 
utility  is  its  abridgment  through  premature 
specialization  of  the  time  allotted  to  study. 
Grant  that  the  working  of  the  principle  ex- 
tends in  many  cases  the  time  of  study,  that 
it  has  done  much  to  raise  the  average  time 
of  those  who  had  not  before  been  reckoned 
as  students.  But  as  it  enters  the  province 
of  scholarship  it  reduces  the  average  —  and 
lowers  the  standard.  The  product  of  the 
school  based  on  the  idea  of  utility  does  not 
as  yet  represent  the  actual  time  of  prepara- 
tion or  development  with  the  school  which 
places  its  graduates,  by  the  methods  of  the 
old  education  when  properly  modernized,  in 
their  professions.  Nearly  every  college  has 
its  course  of  study  representing,  to  as  large 
a  degree  as  a  college  may  allow  in  consist- 
ency with  its  educational  character,  the  idea 
of  utility.  In  none  within  my  knowledge 
are  the  requirements  for  admission  fully  the 
same  as  for  the  course  resting  on  the  old 
idea  of  culture;  consequently  the  after-range 
cannot  be  as  broad;  and  upon  graduation 
the  end  in  view  in  business  or  in  profes- 
sional life  is  more  quickly  reached. 

Comparing  what  we  know  as  the  scien- 
tific courses  in  the  colleges  with  the  courses 
in  the  technical  schools,  the  range  of  study 
is  still  far  broader  in  the  former.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  quality  of  the  study  itself  is  not 
equal;  in  some  respects  it  may  be  better. 
But  breadth  is  sacrificed  to  intensity,  and 
when  the  situation  is  fully  analyzed  the 
sacrifice  is  due  to  the  demands  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  utility. 

The  educational  crime  of  our  day  is  not 
excessive  or  even  wasteful  specialization, 
but  premature  specialization.  That  is  the 
foe  which  has  invaded  the  whole  system  of 
education,  and  which  is  beginning  to  make 
its  invasion  felt  in  the  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  professions,  which  no  longer 
stand  without  dispute  for  education.  They 
represent  training,  not  learning.  The  pro- 
fessional schools,  which,  in  some  of  the 
professions,  make  direct  connection  with 
secondary  schools,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  technical  schools. 

One  more  limit  on  the  present  working 
of  the  principle  of  utility  is  the  somewhat 
comprehensive  statement  that  the  principle 
Itself  is  not  broad  enough  for  the  super- 
structure   of   a    complete  education.     The 
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great  vice  of  all  educational  systems  has 
been  the  attempt  to  build  on  narrow  foun- 
dations. Naturally  the  earliest  foundation 
was  the  religious.  This  .soon  became  the 
ecclesiastical.  It  gave  the  monks  education. 
Then  came  the  military  conception.  The 
educated  man  was  the  man  trained  to  the 
uses  of  the  state.  At  some  times  the  social 
theory  has  been  uppermost.  Education  has 
been  shaped  toward  the  uses  of  society.  It 
has  produced  accomplished  men  and 
women,  easy  conversationalists,  amateurs 
in  literature  or  art,  citizens  of  the  world. 
At  other  times  education  has  degenerated 
into  pedantry.  The  schools  have  brought 
up  an  academic  aristocracy.  The  prevail- 
ing note  has  been  exclusiveness.  All  these 
conceptions  or  ideals  are  seen  to  be  narrow, 
as  narrow  as  the  purely  utilitarian  concep- 
tion of  education.  You  have  made  no  ad- 
vance when  you  try  to  reckon  education  in 
commercial  values  above  the  reckoning  in 
ecclesiastical,  or  military,  or  social,  or 
scholastic  values.  The  truth  is,  education 
is  a  very  much  broader  thing  than  any  or 
all  the  definite  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put, 
and  which  you  can  label  with  any  kind  of  a 
market  price.    The  only  terms  in  which  you 


can  express  its  full  values  are  terms  which 
belong  to  the  individual  man;  and  while  you 
cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the  definite 
uses  of  education,  you  can  better  lose  sight 
of  these  than  of  the  man  you  are  educating. 
To  change  the  form  of  statement  —  educate 
the  man  and  you  will  get  far  higher  social 
and  even  commercial  results  than  you  will 
to  aim  narrowly  at  some  given  result  and 
take  your  chance  with  the  man.  The  half- 
educated,  hurriedly-educated,  narrowly- 
educated  man  breaks  down  at  the  point 
where  you  need  the  largest  use  of  him. 
Utility  has  defeated  its  own  end  if  it  has  not 
first  made  sure  of  an  education  which  util- 
izes the  whole  man,  or  at  least  the  best  there 
is  in  him. 

The  great  end  of  education  is  not  sojne- 
thing  without  the  man,  but  something 
within;  and  that  something  within  is  MentcU 
Character;  not  simply  "brain  power,  not  sim- 
ply conscience,  but  the  whole  nature  in- 
formed and  developed  by  the  trained  mind. 
In  securing  this  result,  we  go  as  far  as  we 
can  in  education.  But  we  stop  far  short  of 
this  result  when  we  make  instruction  for 
utilitarian  purposes  equivalent  to  education. 
Here  lies  our  greatest  danger  to-day. 


THE  PLACE  OF  DR.  SHELDON  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  WORLD. 


LEWIS    H.  JONES,  A.  M 

1 T  is  not  often  that  it  is  given  to  one  man 
^  to  originate  a  system  of  education,  to 
embody  it  in  an  institution,  and  to  live  and 
see  that  institution,  through  its  beneficent 
influences,  permeate  the  entire  life  of  a 
nation.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  most  re- 
formers to  die  before  the  cry  of  victory  has 
rung  in  their  ears.  Dr.  Sheldon  had  the 
rare  felicity  to  enjoy  a  long  and  peaceful 
career  of  unabated  prosperity  for  the  cause 
of  his  heart,  and  to  die  without  a  question 
as  to  his  future.  Enemies  to  the  cause 
there  have  been;  but  they  have  been  van- 
quished by  being  converted  into  friends; 
and  so  as  time  goes  on  the  cause  gathers 
about  it  an  ever-increasing  multitude.  It  is 
difficult  to  separate  his  professional  self 
from  his  personal  and  social  virtues,  for 
more  than  any  other  teacher  I  have  ever 
known,  his  success  as  an  educator  was  the 
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direct  result  of  his  greatness  of  soul  and 
capacity  as  a  man  and  citizen. 

It  was  this  greatness  of  character  which 
led  him  to  seek  for  the  permanent  and  uni- 
versal in  education  as  opposed  to  the  tem- 
porary, partial  or  local.  The  P-ersian  sys- 
tem of  education,  when  it  was  at  its  height 
of  brilliancy,  offered  education  to  boys 
alone.  For  these  it  prescribed  three  essen- 
tials. The  boy  should  be  taught  to  ride,  to 
shoot  and  to  tell  the  truth.  Of  these  three, 
two  are  local  in  time  and  place,  belonging 
to  a  type  of  nomadic  life  and  exj)ressing  a 
stage  of  advancement  of  a  peculiar  people. 
Under  the  progress  of  the  spirit  of  arbitra- 
tion the  gun  is  growing  less  and  less  a  fac- 
tor in  settling  national  and  international 
questions,  while  modern  invention  has  ren- 
dered the  horse  well-nigh  useless.  But 
truth  telling  is  eternal,  persisting  in  all  ages 
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and  necessary  in  all  lands.  It  will  continue 
to  be  a  fundamental  part  of  public  educa- 
tion even  after  many  present  customs  have 
become  uncouth,  and,  through  lack  of  use, 
have  been  forgotten. 

Dr.  Sheldon  cared  little  for  popular 
crazes  in  education,  but  sought  that  which 
is  permanent.  His  good  sense  saved  him 
from  the  mistakes  of  erratic  enthusiasts. 

Froebel  founded  his  theory  to  a  certain 
extent  on  a  study  of  infancy;  Pestalozzi, 
upon  childhood;  Herbart,  on  youth;  Rosen- 
kranz,  on  the  study  of  the  mature  man. 
Sheldon  included  in  the  psychology  on 
which  he  founded  his  school  the  study  of 
man  throughout  his  development  from  in- 
fancy to  manhood;  and  throughout  life  the 
best  elements  of  all  these  systems  have  been 
embodied  in  the  philosophy  of  education 
practiced  in  his  institution. 

A  further  marked  element  of  strength  in 
his  work  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  be- 
lieved in  the  substantial  progress  of  the 
race  and  never  doubted  the  high  destiny  of 
man.  Rousseau,  in  his  fierce  fight  for  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  violated  the  con- 
science of  his  time  and  broke  fiaith  with  all 
the  institutions  of  civilization,  in  order  that 
he  might  emphasize  the  tenets  of  individ- 
ualism and  the  return  to  nature.  Dr.  Shel- 
don recognized  what  Rousseau  never  saw, 
that  a  return  to  nature  is  in  fact  to  be  a 
return  to  nature  under  law  and  order;  and 
that  the  institutions  of  civilized  life  are  the 
most  natural  things  of  which  any  one  can 
conceive,  when  the  nature  of  man  is  thor- 
oughly understood.  It  was  the  great 
strength  of  Sheldon  that  he  allied  himself 
with  all  the  forces  of  nature  and  spirit  that 
make  for  righteousness  and  civilization. 
His  great  religious  nature  came  to  his  res- 
cue at  this  point.  He  thoroughly  believed 
that  one  with  God  is  a  working  majority. 
So  he  planted  himself  squarely  on  the 
double  foundation  of  faith  in  man  and  faith 
in  God.  He  was  never  afraid  that  the  study 
of  psychology  would  lead  him  into  untruth, 
on  the  one  hand.  On  the  other,  he  never 
hesitated  in  his  reliance  on  God's  power  to 
lead  him  to  a  successful  issue  and  His  wis- 
dom to  guide  to  a  worthy  goal.  He  seemed 
never  troubled,  like  Matthew  Arnold,  to 
find  a  name  for  this  higher  power.  He 
never  beat  about  the  bush  or  talked  about  a 
power  not  ourselves  that  makes  for  right- 
eousness ;  but  he  reverently  pronounced  the 
name  of  God;  and  had  he  lived  in  Bible 


times  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  an- 
nounced his  educational  beliefs  with  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,"  so  confident  was  he  of  the 
friendship  and  guidance  of  the  God  of  the 
universe. 

The  time  of  his  work  was  fortunate. 
Much  dissatisfaction  was  being  felt  and  ex- 
pressed in  many  parts  of  the  country  with 
existing  conditions  of  education,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  condition  of  the  primary 
schools.  Up  to  that  date  the  colleges  had 
set  the  type  of  schools,  public  and  private. 
The  view  had  been  taken  from  above.  No 
one  had  come  down  to  see  how  the  prob- 
lem might  seem  when  looked  at  from  the 
view-point  of  the  child.  So  complete  was 
the  reversal  that  Dr.  Sheldon  lived  to  see 
the  time  when,  in  spite  of  the  assertions  of 
university  leaders,  colleges  and  universities 
have  been  obliged  to  change  their  courses 
and  improve  their  methods,  because  the  pri- 
mary schools  are  better  than  the  universi- 
ties. Pupils  who  have  had  good  teaching  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  schools  have 
compelled  the  teachers  in  high  schools  and 
colleges  to  wake  up  and  do  something  more 
than  lecture  after  a  cut-and-dried  form  on 
the  dead  theories  of  the  dead  past.  To  Dr. 
Sheldon  more  than  to  all  others  combined 
is  due  this  result.  Others  have  joined  in  the 
later  movements,  and  some  have  fancied 
themselves  leaders  in  the  movement.  It  is 
always  easy  to  follow  after  some  one  has 
blazed  out  a  path.  There  were  bold  navi- 
gators in  the  time  of  Columbus  who  could 
make  a  voyage  to  the  new  world  in  less 
time  than  it  first  took  Columbus  to  cross 
the  unknown  sea.  But  many  of  them  would 
never  have  passed  out  of  sight  of  land  had 
no  one  preceded  them. 

It  was  a  province  in  which  Sheldon  had 
some  followers,  many  imitators,  but  no 
rivals.  He  was  a  born  organizer,  in  whose 
mind  the  educational  ideas  of  all  time  fused 
and  blended,  eliminating  the  inconsistent, 
until  the  best  of  all  theories  remained  an  or- 
ganized plan  for  the  education  of  children. 
I  have  never  believed  it  a  case  of  pure 
thinking.  Sheldon  was  too  great  to  allow 
himself  to  degenerate  into  mere  intellect. 
Neither  have  I  ever  thought  him  an  origi- 
nator of  individual  ideas.  He  found  ideas 
as  the  bee  finds  nectar.  He  made  systems 
of  education  as  the  bee  transfers  nectar  into 
honey.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  great  mind  to 
recognize  intuitively  the  organizing  truth 
in  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  facts  in  any 
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province  of  thoug'ht.  Sheldon  had  this  in- 
stinct in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other 
whom  I  have  ever  known.  He  did  not  ne- 
glect facts;  indeed,  he  observed  patiently 
and  waited  for  the  last  hint;  but  he  inter- 
preted facts  in  the  light  of  great  principles. 
After  all,  his  great  strength  was  in  his 
sanity;  his  willingness  to  take  all  into  ac- 
count, and  then  risking  his  all  to  stand. 
He  was  in  harmony  with  the  great  forces  of 


the  Universe,  and  had  little  need  to  fear  the 
outcome.  Wide  as  may  be  the  sphere  of 
usefulness  in  the  years  to  come  of  the  insti- 
tution he  founded,  howsoever  long  it  may 
live,  however  enduring  its  history,  it  will 
forever  repeat  in  all  its  various  activities  the 
wishes,  hopes,  aspirations  and  longings  of 
him  whose  name  is  imperishably  inter- 
twined with  its  earliest  history. 


SCHOOL  MUSIC  AS  VIEWED  BY  THE  TEACHER  AND  BY  THE^^HUSICIAN. 

By  F.  E.  Howard,  Pres.  Music  Section  N.  E    A. 


T^  O  one  who  observes  the  course  of  events 
*  in  educational  matters  there  is  some- 
thing very  significant  in  the  rapid  introduc- 
tion of  vocal  music  as  a  regular  study  into 
the  schools  of  our  country.  It  has  been 
added  to  the  course  of  study  in  at  least  one 
thousand  cities  and  towns  during  the  last 
decade. 

It  seems  that  music  has  been  introduced 
into  our  schools  through  the  efforts  of  the 
teaching  profession  itself,  who  were  the 
first  to  perceve  its  value  as  an  educational 
factor.  A  little  deeper  analysis  will  disclose 
the  fact  that  in  the  public  mind  there  is  an 
undercurrent  of  thought  that  the  public 
school  should  not  only  give  to  the  pupil 
that  knowledge  and  training  which  will  en- 
able him  to  cope  with  others  in  the  business 
and  social  world,  and  should  also  inculcate 
moral  principles  and  love  of  country,  but, 
more  than  that,  that  the  child  should  be 
taught  to  see  and  to  love  the  beautiful. 
That  man  or  woman  is  no  less  intellectual 
who  is  alive  to  the  forms  and  coloring  of 
nature,  and  whose  eyes  are  open  to  the 
beauties  of  art  in  any  form  which  the 
genius  or  industry  of  man  has  given  it;  and 
with  all  the  materialistic  tendencies  and  cool 
practicality  of  the  American  people  there  is 
still  an  appreciation  of  the  artistic  side  of 
life  among  us,  which  exhibits  itself  a  little 
hesitantly  yet,  but  is  more  in  evidence  every 
year. 

The  average  citizen  and  parent  does  not 
expect  the  musical  knowledge  his  child  ob- 


tains in  school  is  going  to  add  to  his  earn- 
ing capacity.  He  is  rather  inclined  to  say 
that  it  is  a  good  thing,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
At  any  rate,  vocal  music  is  in  the  schools, 
and  there  is  a  deep-seated  conviction  among 
all  classes  concerned  that  it  ought  to  be 
there.  There  is  an  instinctive  feeling  that 
music  is  an  influence  for  good,  that  it  makes 
school  life  more  cheerful  and  awakens  sen- 
sibilities that,  as  they  grow  stronger,  tend 
to  good  associations  and  happy,  upright 
lives.  However,  it  is  proposed  to  dwell 
upon  the  ideal  in  school  music. 

There  are  some  practical  considerations 
with  reference  to  this  subject  which  de- 
mand the  careful  attention  of  the  teaching 
profession,  not  that  of  the  musical  super- 
visors alone,  but  of  the  entire  corps,  from 
superintendents  down.  The  first  point  is, 
that  school  music  is,  and  from  the  force  of 
circumstances  must  be,  taught  almost  en- 
tirely by  grade  teachers.  The  second  point 
relates  to  the  scope  of  school  music  and 
methods  of  teaching. 

The  idea  that  a  special  art  like  vocal 
music  can  be  taught  with  either  good 
method  or  good  result,  from  a  musical 
standpoint,  by  grade  teachers  in  our  public 
schools,  is  one  to  which  few  musicians  will 
assent.  But  the  solution  of  all  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  teaching  music  in  pvh- 
lie  schools  lies  in  the  education,  where  it  is 
necessary,  of  the  grade  teacher. 

And  here  lies  the  gist  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion as  to  the  character  of  the  singing  of 
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children  in  public  schools.  Can  teachers  in 
primary,  intermediate  and  grammar  grades, 
school  principals  and  superintendents, 
through  objective  or  subjective  influences, 
be  placed  upon  the  plane  occupied  by  the 
intelligent  musician?    Why  not? 

The  mental  processes  employed  by  the 
listener  in  judging  any  musical  perform- 
ance are  very  simple.  We  enjoy  it  in  a 
greater  or  less  measure,  or  not  at  all.  We 
are  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  this  voice, 
and  displeased  with  the  sound  of  another 
voice.  The  one  performer  so  moves  the 
hearer  that,  oblivious  to  all  else,  he  exists 
for  the  moment  only  to  hear  and  to  feel. 
To  another  performer  we  are  utterly  irre- 
sponsive. If  music  gives  us  pleasure  we 
pronounce  it  good.  If  it  annoys  us  we  pro- 
nounce it  bad.  Can  teachers  be  expected  to 
apply  the  same  tests  to  the  singing  in  the 
school-room  as  would  the  average  musi- 
cian? "  How  can  you  expect  such  a  thing," 
some  teacher  will  say»  "  when  I  know  noth- 
ing of  music?  "  But  knowledge  is  not  what 
is  required  in  this  case.  It  is  taste  rather, 
or,  say  the  exercise  of  common  sense  in 
music.  Every  one  can  distinguish  between 
harsh  tone  and  smooth  tone,  between  loud- 
ness and  softness  of  voice,  and  can  tell 
whether  a  song  is  sung  with  good  rythmi- 
cal swing  or  not. 

But  why  so  many  words  to  prove  what 
all  know.  Because  it  is  desired  to  em- 
phasize very  strongly  the  thought  that  re- 
sponsibility for  the  musical  or  unmusical 
character  of  school  singing  rests  upon  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  as  much  as  upon  the 
special  instructor  or  supervisor,  and,  be- 
cause, while  everybody  knows  that  bad 
singing  is  wholly  undesirable,  yet  such  is 
the  force  of  long  practice  and  the  conser- 
vatism of  bad  habits  that  it  is  difficult  to 
excite  interest  in  this  question  among  those 
concerned. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  teach  children  to  use 
their  voices  properly  in  singing  as  it  is  to 
teach  them  to  do  otherwise.  It  is  far  easier 
even,  for  then  all  the  parts  concerned  are 
discharging  their  functions  in  a  normal 
manner.  In  short,  it  is  emphatically  true 
that  the  singing  of  children  in  the  school- 
room can.be,  though  the  music  be  simple  to 
a  degree,  so  beautiful  and  satisfying  that 
fastidious  musicians  will  listen  with  pleas- 
ure. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  good 
school  singing  is  the  very  general  feeling 


that  children  ought  to  sing  heartily.  It 
was  Mark  Twain,  I  believe,  who  classified 
singers  as  those  who  sing  by  note,  those 
who  sing  by  rote,  and  those  who  sing  by 
main  strength.  Well,  there  are  instructors 
who  in  the  school-room  combine  these  di- 
visions, who  teach  children  to  sing  by  note, 
by  rote  and  always  with  main  strength.  I 
have  encountered  the  same  sentiment 
among  church  people,  with  reference  to  the 
singing  of  choir  boys.  This  sentiment  in 
favor  of  loud,  hearty  singing  from  children 
is  singularly  strong;  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  combated  it  for  some  time,  it 
interests  me  very  much.  Does  it  spring 
from  the  idea  that  when  a  child  is  making 
noise  he  is  happy,  and  the  more  noise  the 
greater  joy? 

It  is  quite  easy,  of  course,  to  understand 
the  position  of  those  who  speak  of  singing 
as  a  useful  exercise  from  the  hygienic 
standpoint;  as  they  say,  it  strengthens  the 
lungs,  promotes  digestion,  quickens  the  cir- 
culation, and  so  forth.  These  philosophers 
who  rank  school  singing  as  a  physical  exer- 
cise are  strictly  logical  in  demanding  loud- 
ness and  vigor.  It  is  very  odd,  though, 
that  people  who  know  good  singing  when 
they  hear  it,  and  who,  keenly  sensitive  to 
niceties  of  tonal  shading  of  voice  or  instru- 
ment at  concerts,  at  church  or  at  home, 
who  would  never  dream  of  measuring  the 
intensity  of  the  singer's  emotion  by  the 
mere  loudness  of  his  tone,  are  so  illogical  in 
their  views,  or  absence  of  views,  about  the 
singing  of  children. 

It  is  possible  for  every  teacher  in  the  land 
who  is  not  tone  deaf  to  determine  the  char- 
acter of  the  tone  her  classes  shall  use,  and 
to  learn  how  children  should  use  their 
voices  in  singing.  If  principals  and  teach- 
ers will  use  the  same  care  and  taste,  and  ap- 
ply the  same  critical  faculty,  to  music  work 
that  they  do  to  other  school  work,  the  sing- 
ing will  become  satisfactory  from  the  musi- 
cal as  well  as  from  the  educational  stand- 
point. 

Yes,  the  major  scale  has  to  be  taught,  but 
really  it  is  not  a  wonderfully  hard  job.  The 
particular  manner  in  which  you  teach  it  is 
not  so  important,  provided  it  does  not  take 
too  long.  And,  of  course,  mental  drill  upon 
the  tones  and  intervals  of  the  scale  is  good. 
It  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  drill  in  phon- 
ics which  accompanies  early  lessons  in  lan- 
guage, hut  whether  vou  stand  before  your 
class  and  call  out  one  set  of  names  or  an- 
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EDITORIAL. 

A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year  to  all  our  readers. 


New  York  Education  tviII  have  its 
headquarters  in  Syracuse,  during  the  holiday 
conferences,  in  parlors  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Yates  Hotel,  where  all  school-men  will  be 
warmly  welcomed, 

*  * 

On  to  Washington!  The  National  Edu- 
cational Association  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  there  July  7-i3th,  1898. 

*  * 

* 

Sample  copies  of  New  York  Education 
have  been  sent  for  the  past  three  months  to 
school  people  all  over  the  country,  but 
especially  in  New  York  State.  Enough  is- 
sues have  now  appeared  to  enable  such  per- 
sons to  judge  as  to  the  general  character  of 
the  magazine,  and  to  decide  whether  they 
desire  to  subscribe  for  it  or  not.  Of  course, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  main- 
tain permanently  such  a  large  sample  list. 
Those,  therefore,  desiring  to  receive  the 
magazine  regularly  should  send  in  their 
subscriptions  at  once. 


The  impression  is  prevalent  in  many 
quarters  that  the  course  in  pedagogy  pro- 
posed by  this  magazine  was  certain  to  be 
given,  and  that  teachers  of  Albany  and 
nearby  places  would  be  compelled  to  at- 
tend, and  that  therefore  there  was  no  need 
for  teachers  sending  in  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  this  magazine.  Such  is  not  the 
case.  We  agree  to  arrange  for  such  a 
course  if  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  ex- 
press a  desire  for  it.  In  such  an  event  those 
who  send  in  names  will  themselves  decide 
how  much  of  a  course  they  want,  how  often, 
when,  etc.  And  only  those  will  be  arranged 
for.  Because  of  this  misapprehension  we 
will  continue  to  receive  names  until  Janu- 
ary 5th. 


Beginning  with  this  issue,  the  department 
of  Rural  Schools  in  this  magazine  will  be 
supplied  with  subject-matter  by  the  staff  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, that  has  in  charge  the  promotion  of 
agricultural  knowledge  in  the  State.  This 
bureau,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  conduct  this  work  at  Teachers' 
and  Farmers'  institutes  and  by  means  of 
the  services  of  Nature  Study  Leaflets, 
which  they  have  been  issuing  for  some  time 
past.  Animated  by  a  desire  to  do  still  more 
to  bring  this  work  before  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  as  well  as  all  the  school  forces  of  this 
State,  and  to  put  before  them  many  little 
points  that  these  leaflets  cannot  carry,  they 
have  arranged  with  New  York  Educa- 
tion, as  the  most  likely  medium  to  spread 
the  light  thoroughly  through  New  York 
State,  to  place  the  pages  of  its  rural  schools 
department  at  their  disposal.  The  advan- 
tage of  such  contributions  to  our  readers 
need  not  be  enlarged  upon.  Such  teachers 
of  this  State  as  may  not  be  subscribers  to 
this  magazine  should  show  their  apprecia- 
tion of  this  effort  on  our  part  to  aid  in  this 
good  work  by  at  once  sending  in  their 
names  as  subscribers. 
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THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

As  announced  elsewhere,  the  courts  have 
handed  down  two  very  important  decisions 
in  the  Watervliet  and  Dunkirk  cases,  sus- 
taining the  State  Superintendent's  right  to 
interfere  and  control  city  school  boards 
when  neglecting  their  duty  or  acting  ille- 
gally. The  proposition  is  a  new  one,  and  if 
sustained  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  effect 
will  be  far-reaching  and,  we  believe,  in  the 
main  helpful  to  the  cause  of  education  gen- 
erally. It  required  a  firm  man,  and  one 
with  a  broad  knowledge  of  constitutional 
principles,  to  take  this  position,  and  we  con- 
gratulate Supt.  Skinner  on  the  result.  To 
his  legal  deputy,  D.  E.  Ainsworth,  who 
prepared  and  conducted  the  case,  congratu- 
lations are  also  extended. 

The  incoming  Legislature  will  be  called 
upon  to  elect  a  State  Superintendent  for 
three  years.  The  re-election  of  the  present 
incumbent,  Charks  R.  Skinner,  without  op- 
position is  already  conceded.  This  an- 
nouncement will,  we  are  sure,  be  received 
with  great  satisfaction  by  all  friends  of  edu- 
cation, not  only  in  this  State,  but  through- 
out the  land.  Having  in  mind  all  the  ex- 
cellent work  of  his  immediate  predecessors 
in  that  office,  it  is  still  true  that  the  present 
administration  has  improved  upon  and  ex- 
panded their  work,  and  has  given  this  State 
the  most  progressive,  efficient  and  beneficial 
service  it  has  ever  had. 

THE  SYRACUSE  CONFERENCES. 

The  holiday  conferences  of  the  academic 
and  grammar  school  principals,  as  well  as 
the  Child  Study  Association,  at  Syracuse, 
are  undoubtedly  the  most  profitable  and 
helpful  school  meetings  of  the  year.  Here 
gather  not  only  the  theorizers,  but  the 
workers  in  the  great  educational  machinery 
of  this  State.  Certainly  the  cream  of  the 
profession  will  be  found  there  in  Decem- 
ber. Because  of  the  great  interests  that 
they  represent,  and  the  increasing  import- 
ance attaching  to  their  work,  the  grammar 
school  principals  of  the  State  should  attend 
in  great  numbers.  Time  was,  before  the 
advent  of  the  high  school,  when  the  gram- 
mar master  represented  in  the  cities  sub- 
stantially all  there  was  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion. While  that  time  will  never  come 
again,  the  growth  of  cities,  the  greater  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  of  elementary 
work,  and  the  enrichment  of  the  grammar 


courses  by  the  introduction  of  natural  sci- 
ence, algebra  and  geometry,  physical  geog- 
raphy, etc,  have  all  combined  within  a  year 
or  two  past  to  exalt  the  work  and  position 
of  the  grammar  master,  and  the  years  to 
come  will  but  operate  to  increase  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  importance  of  their  work. 
Every  one  of  the  forty-one  cities  of  this  State 
should  be  represented  at  this  Syracuse  con- 
ference, and  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
Principals'  Associations  should  send  a  large 
delegation  to  testify  to  their  interest  in  the 
work  and  their  spirit  of  fellowship  with  their 
brother  workers  throughout  the  State. 
W'^here  all  cannot  attend,  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  send  delegates.  The 
programme  of  all  these  conferences  will  be 
found  in  the  State  News. 

IN  ATONEMENT. 

The  Cornell  University, 
Department  of  Physics. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  28,  1897. 
Editor  of  New  York  Education: 

Dear  Sir.  —  Allow  me  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  answers  to  questions  in  phys- 
ics set  for  teachers  in  this  State  and 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  your  journal. 

The  definition  of  force  given  is  open  to 
serious  objection,  as  the  term  force  should 
be  restricted  to  that  which  changes  the  mo- 
tion of  mass.  But  more  serious  still  is  the 
definition  of  foot  pound.  Poundal  is  tht 
unit  of  force  in  ft.  lb.  Sec.  units,  and  is  the 
force  required  to  accelerate  the  motion  of 
one  lb.,  one  ft.,  per  Sec.  per  Sec. 

Foot  pound  is  the  unit  of  work,  and  is  the 
work  (not  force)  required  to  lift  one  pound 
one  foot  against  the  force  of  gravity.  There 
is  no  more  sense  in  speaking  of  the  force 
required  to  lift  a  pound  one  foot  than  there 
is  in  speaking  of  the  weight  of  a  quart  of 
sunlight.    Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  S.  Shearer. 

Office  of  Superintendent 

Public  Instruction. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Nov.  22,  1897. 
Editor  New  York  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir.  —  I  note  in  the  November  is- 
sue of  your  journal  an  article  on  page  155, 
entitled  "  The  Doctor  and  the  School."  It 
is  accredited  to  the  Dietetic  and  Hygienic 
Gazette.  It  is  taken  verbatim  et  literatim 
from  an  article  read  bv  me  before  the  Pub- 
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lie  Health  Association,  in  Davenport,  Iowa, 
May  19,  1896.  Please  understand  me  as  not 
blaming  you  in  the  least,  because  you  had 
no  means  of  knowing  who  was  the  writer 
thereof.  I,  however,  call  your  attention  to 
it,  and  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  make 
the  proper  correction  in  the  December 
number  of  your  journal. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Henry  Sabin. 

155  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
Nov.  20,  1897. 
Editor  Nezv  York  Education: 

Dear  Sir.  —  In  your  November  num- 
ber, under  the  heading,  "  Greater  New 
York,"  you  say:  "  The  New  York  City  high 
school  principals  favor  graduating  classes 
twice  a  year."  This  is  not  true,  so  far  as 
one  of  the  three  principals  is  concerned, 
and,  I  believe,  so  far  as  two  of  them  are  con- 
cerned.        Very  respectfully  yours, 

John  G.  Wight. 

[In  view  of  these  letters  and  their  dates  we  are  led  to  remark 
that  Nrw  York  Education  is  evidently  very  closely  and 
promptly  read.—  Ed.J 

*  * 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  THE  BOY. 

The  simultaneous  appearance  in  the 
School  Review  and  the  Missouri  School  Jour- 
nal of  articles  pertaining  to  the  failure  of  so 


many  of  our  boys  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
high  school  education  shows  that  the  ques- 
tion has  not  downed.  Prof.  Thurber  gives 
as  his  reason  the  failure  to  provide  courses 
interesting  to  many  boys.  The. Missouri 
contributor  would  blame  parents.  Both 
are  probably  right.  Another  reason  is  sug- 
gested by  the  letters  recently  sent  out  by 
Principal  Atkinson,  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  High  School  to  the  parents  and 
grammar  school  principals  —  a  lack  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  high  school  teachers 
in  the  individual  child.  In  some  cases  the 
cause  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  lingering 
in  the  minds  of  many  academic  teachers  of 
the  old. collegiate  idea  that  they  are  there 
simply  to  dole  out  information  and  hear 
recitations,  and,  again,  in  the  failure  of  the 
modern  educational  spirit  and  ideals  to  per- 
meate academic  halls.  But  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  failure  of  high  school 
teachers  to  reach  the  individual  is  due  to 
the  prevalent  evil  of  too  large  classes.  For 
example:  what  individual  knowledge  of 
and  interest  in  a  scholar  can  a  man  have 
in  a  class  of  seventy  that  comes  to  him  to 
be  taught  solid  geometry  in  four  periods  a 
week  of  forty-five  minutes  each?  We  must 
build  more  schools  and  cut  down  the  size 
of  classes  if  we  would  succeed  in  any  line  of 
educational  effort. 


SCHOOL  MEN  OF  THE  HOUR. 


DR.  EDWARD  A.  SHELDON. 

SOMEWHAT  tardily  we  pay  tribute  in  this 
issue  to  the  memory,  the  worth  and  useful- 
ness of  the  late  Dr.  Edward  A.  Sheldon,  princi- 
pal of  the  Oswego  Normal  and  Training  School. 
Born  in  Perry  Centre,  Wyoming  county,  had  he 
lived  until  October  4,  '97,  Dr.  Sheldon  would 
have  been  74  years  old.  He  was  educated  at 
Hamilton  College,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  at 
the  close  of  his  junior  year  because  of  impaired 
health.  While  in  search  of  health,  his  active  en- 
ergetic spirit  sought  varied  employment.  Work- 
ing in  a  nursery  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  visiting 
the  families  of  the  poor  in  the  vicinity,  occupied 
his  time.  These  visits  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  his  observations  of  the  miseries  surround- 
ing them,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  children,  led 
to  the  logical  question,  "  How  can  these  con- 
ditions be  bettered?  "  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion led  to  the  formation  of  an  "  Orphan  and 
Free  School  Association,"  the  first  free  school  in 
the  city  of  Oswego. 


In  the  winter  of  1848-9  about  120  children  of 
the  poor,  many  of  whom  had  never  before  en- 
tered a  school-room,  assembled  with  Dr.  Shel- 
don as  their  teacher  at  the  lucrative  salary  of 
$300  per  annum,  to  be  paid  by  citizens  who  felt 
liberally  inclined.  The  school  prospered,  and 
soon  a  Sunday  school  was  organized,  in  the  be- 
lief that  "  to  educate  the  mental  man  alone  is  but 
to  educate  the  skeptic,  to  educate  the  spiritual 
man  alone  is  but  to  educate  the  puny  Christian, 
to  educate  the  physical  man  alone  is  but  to  edu- 
cate the  savage;  but  to  educate  a  man  in  whom 
all  these  powers  are  developed  is  to  educate  one 
who  is  worthy  of  Him  after  whose  image  he  is 
formed." 

These  schools  were  the  initiatory  steps  toward 
the  organization  of  the  Free  School  system  of 
Oswego,  which  organization  was  secured  in  May, 
1853,  under  the  able  supervision  of  Dr.  Sheldon 
as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Previ- 
ously he  was  superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
of  Syracuse  for  two  years,  and  held  the  same 
office  in  Oswego  for  six  years. 

One  day  on  his  round  of  visits  to  the  schools 
he  plucked  from  the  wayside  plants,  shrubs,  wild 
flowers  and  seeds,  and  with  his  hands  and  arms 
full,  inquired  of  the  children  what  they  knew  of 
these  things.    He  found  them  absolutely  ignorant 
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of  the  things  of  profound  interest  round  about 
them.  In  a  meeting  of  teachers  one  asked  him, 
**  What  is  education?"  His  quick  and  reverent 
reply  was,  *'  To  know  God  and  obey  him."    But 
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of  that  department  began,  and  still  continues  to 
manifest  itself  in  the  annual  betterment  of  the 
common  schools,  particularly  the  rural  schools 
of  our  State.  Among  the  subordinates  who  have 
contributed  to  this  result,  none  are  more  widely 
known  or  more  deservedly  esteemed  for  faithful 
and  intelligent  labor  in  this  work  than  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  Augustus  S.  Downing,  Super- 
visor of  Teachers*  Institutes  and  Teachers' 
Training  Classes.  Mr.  Downing  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  October  18,  1856,  and  graduated 
from  Pennsylvania  College  in  '74-  Coming  to 
New  York  State  in  September  of  that  year,  he 
taught  one  year  in  a  private  academy  in  Newark, 
Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  three  years  in  a  district 
school  in  Arcadia,  six  years  as  assistant 
principal  in  Palmyra  Classical  School,  three 
years  as  principal  of  Fairport  Union  School, 
and  two  years  as  principal  of  the  school 
at  Palmyra.  He  next  taught  a  short  time 
in  the  Brooklyn  High  School,  and  for  one  and 
one-quarter  years  thereafter  he  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  instructor  in  mathematics  in  the  Newark, 
N.  J.,  High  School,  during  which  time  he  also 
taught  the  advanced  mathematics  in  the  Newark 
Technical  School.  In  1890  he  was  appointed  by 
Supt.  Draper  as  Institute  Conductor,  and  occu- 
pied this  position  for  five  years  with  such  fidelity 
and  success  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
administration  he  was  appointed  to  the  position 
of  Supervisor  of  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Teach- 
ers' Training  Classes.     In  this  last  position  he 


how  are  we  to  know  God,  except  by  studying 
His  works  —  animals,  vegetables,  minerals  and 
human  souls?  This  led  him  to  interest  himself 
in  object  lessons,  and  when,  in  1862,  he  was 
elected  to  the  principalship  of  Oswego  State 
Normal  Training  School,  he  introduced  into  the 
schools  of  this  country  a  systematic  course  of  ob- 
jective instruction,  and  organized  the  first  train- 
ing school  for  teachers.  His  system  has  been 
adopted  by  the  normal  schools  of  New  York 
State.  He  was  the  author  of  a  **  Manual  of  Ele- 
mentary Instruction,"  a  "  Series  of  Reading 
Books  and  Charts,"  and  "  Lessons  on  Objects." 
He  declined  offers  of  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Troy,  head  of  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  in 
the  University  of  Missouri,  and  finally  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Albany  Normal  School.  That  Dr. 
Sheldon  lost  none  of  his  progressiveness  with 
advancing  years  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
introduced  the  kindergarten  into  the  Oswego 
Normal  School  in  1890.  His  individual  traits 
and  his  influence  as  an  educator  and  a  man  are 
treated  elsewhere  in  this  issue  by  his  former 
pupil,  Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


AUGUSTUS  S.  DOWNING,  A.  M., 

STATB  SUPERVISOR   OF   TEACHERS*    INSTITUTES   AND 
TRAINING   CLASSES. 

NAPOLEON  is  said  to  have  been  fortunate  in 
his  marshals.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the 
recent  New  York  State  Superintendents  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  Beginning  with  the  advent  into 
that  office  of  Andrew  S.  Draper,  a  marked  im- 
petus, expansion  and  improvement  in  the  work 


AUGUSTUS   S.  DOWNING,  A.  M. 

has  shown  an  administrative  and  executive 
capacity  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than  the  ability 
as  an  instructor  of  methods  shown  while  serving 
in  the  ranks  as  an  Institute  Conductor.  His 
fortunate  variety  of  experience  in  his  early 
school  work  undoubtedly  accounts  for  this.  It  is 
easy  to  indulge  in  flattering  phrases,  but  it  is  but 
to  utter  the  barest  truth  to  say  that  in  all  proba- 
bility there  is  no  man  so  widely  and  well  known 
among  the  school  forces  of  the  State  as  Mr. 
Downing,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  in  all  this 
wide  acquaintanceship  there  are  none  but  what 
admire  him  for  his  qualities  and  his  work,  and 
are  glad  to  consider  themselves  his  friends. 
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WHO  AND  WHAT. 

Some  Famous  French  Scholars. 

No.  IV 

ANDRE  AMPfeRE. 

IT  is  rarely  recorded  in  history  that  genius  de- 
scends from  father  to  son,  but  a  noteworthy 
instance  of  such  inheritance  is  found  in  the  Am- 
pere family.  The  Amperes,  father  and  son,  were 
reared  in  a  home  of  refinement  and  culture,  in 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  Southern  France. 
Andre  Ampere  was  only  i8  years  of  age  when 
his  devoted  father  was  taken  from  him  by  the 
guillotine,  in  1793.  In  the  farewell  letter  of  the 
elder  Ampere  to  his  wife  he  says :  "  I  do  not 
leave  you  rich,  nor  even  in  common  comfort,  but 
this  cannot  be  imputed  to  bad  conduct  on  my 
part  My  greatest  expense  has  been  the  pur- 
chase of  books  and  instruments  which  were  in- 
dispensable to  our  son's  education,  but  this  ex- 
pense was  in  itself  a  wise  economy,  considering 
that  he  has  never  had  any  other  master  than  him- 
self." Then,  as  if  to  show  his  perfect  confidence  in 
his  son,  and  to  leave  a  gentle  but  powerful  stimu- 
lus to  the  energies  of  the  young  man,  he  con- 
tinues: "  As  to  my  son,  I  expect  everything  from 
him." 

And  surely  the  life  and  works  of  Andre  Am- 
pere prove  that  his  father's  estimate  of  his  char- 
acter was  a  just  one.  His  father's  tragic  death 
seemed  to  paralyze  the  intellectual  powers  of  the 
young  man  for  a  time.  He  was  unable  to  work 
or  think,  or  to  interest  himself  in  anything,  but 
the  awakening  came  in  the  pleasure  that  he  ex- 
perienced at  the  sight  and  odor  of  the  wild  flow- 
ers of  Mont  d'Or,  in  whose  shadow  he  had  spent 
his  happy  childhood.  He  again  took  up  his  stud- 
ies, paying  special  attention  to  botany,  but  it  was 
the  inspiration  of  the  great  poets  which  finally 
aroused  him  and  produced  in  him  that  condition 
of  mind  which  causes  man  to  strive  toward  the 
highest  ideals. 

Soon  his  scholarly  attainments  became  a  sur- 
prise to  all  his  friends.  At  20  he  knew  as  much 
about  mathematics  as  the  best  teachers  of  his 
time;  he  studied  botany,  chemistry  and  mechan- 
ics; he  read  Latin  and  Greek  for  his  delight  in 
noble  literature,  and  he  wrote  poems. 

His  affection  for  Julie  Carron,  the  refined  and 
lovely  lady  whom  he  married  before  he  was  21, 
further  tended  to  absorb  his  mind,  and  give  it 
some  relief  from  the  sadness  caused  by  his 
father's  death. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  was  without 
means  to  support  himself  and  his  wife,  and  she 


brought  him  no  dower,  so  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  go  to  Lyons,  where  he  found  it  pos- 
sible to  take  private  pupils  in  mathematics,  chem- 
istry and  languages,  while  Juhe  remained  with 
her  mother  in  the  country.  Her  health  began  to 
fail  soon  after  the  birth  of  their  son,  Jeaja 
Jacques,  and  though  she  was  able  to  join  her 
husband  at  Lyons,  they  were  soon  separated 
again,  as  he  accepted  the  position  of  professor 
of  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  Ecole  Centralc 
of  the  Department  of  Ain.  This  school  was  at 
Bourg,  and  though  the  distance  was  only  about 
thirty  miles,  Madame  Ampere  was  never  able  ta 
take  the  journey.  Her  failing  health  caused  him 
the  greatest  grief  and  anxiety,  and  this  second 
separation  was  most  painful  to  both;  but  it  was 
not  of  long  duration,  as  the  school  at  Bourg  was 
dissolved  by  order  of  the  government  and  Am- 
pere returned  to  Lyons.  He  now  received  the 
appointment  that  he  had  long  desired,  as  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  the  Lyceum  of  Lyons. 
Here,  reunited  with  his  wife  and  child,  he  had 
the  consolation  of  devoting  himself  to  her  care 
for  the  brief  space  of  three  months,  when  her 
death  occurred.  He  was  so  overcome  with  grief 
at  the  loss  of  his  wife  that  he  could  not  endure 
Lyons,  and  he  gave  up  the  professorship,  upon 
whose  duties  he  had  scarcely  entered,  and  quitted 
the  city.  Placing  his  little  son,  Jean  Jacques,  in 
the  care  of  his  grandmother,  Madame  Ampere,. 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  accepted  a  position  in 
the  Ecole  Polytechnique;  but  for  a  long  time  he 
felt  his  mind  incapable  of  work. 

Later  his  mother,  Madame  Ampere,  took  up  her 
residence  with  him  in  Paris,  where  his  young  son 
was  reared.  Finally  the  mind  of  the  great  scien- 
tist became  so  absorbed  in  his  studies  that  they 
were  to  him  the  only  relief  from  the  desolation  in 
which  he  was  left.  His  old  ambition  returned 
and  he  was  gratified  by  his  discoveries,  and  by 
the  honors  which  were  paid  him  on  account  of 
them. 

He  was  the  founder  of  the  science  of  electro- 
dynamics, and  his  name  is  preserved  to-day  in 
works  on  electricity.  The  unit  expressing  the 
quantity  per  second  in  electricity  is  called  an 
amph'e. 

We  wish  in  no  way  to  detract  from  the  honor 
given  to  one  of  our  own  great  countrymen  in 
scientific  discovery,  but  as  early  as  1812  Andre 
Ampere  had  announced  the  principle  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph. 

His  most  valuable  writings  were  his  contribu- 
tions to  scientific  journals  made  during  his  life. 
He  prepared  a  remarkable  work  on  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  sciences,  which  was  published  after 
his  death,  as  were  also  his  diary  and  his  letters. 

All  great  scientific  discovery  is  a  growth. 
Each  generation  takes  up  and  carries  forward 
that  begun  by  the  preceding  one,  and  it  takes 
many  successive  generations  to  perfect  the  work 
begun  by  such  men  as  Andre  Ampere.  The 
great  scientists  of  to-day  are  availing  themselves 
of  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

•He  died  in  1836,  and  it  should  not  pass  with- 
out notice  that  he  remained  a  most  devout  Chris- 
tian to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  simple,  unpreten- 
tious practice  of  his  professed  faith  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  harmony  between  science  and 
religion.  E.  M.  S.  M.  S. 
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THEORY  AND  DISCUSSION. 


Then  let  the  holly  red  be  hung 
And  all  the  sweetest  carols  sung; 
While  we  with  joy  remember  them, 
The  journeyers  to  Bethlehem, 


Who  followed,  trusting,  from  afar 
The  guidance  of  that  happy  star 
Which  marked  the  spot  where  Christ  was  bom 
Long  years  ago  one  Christmas  morn. 
— Frank  Dempster  Sherman, 


INTERESTING  IF  TRUE. 
Sugrsrestlons  Looking  to  Uniform  and  Americanized  Curricula  in  the  Parochial  Schools. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
writing  over  the  pen  name  "  Magister," 
proves  himself  to  be,  if  not  a  master,  at  least 
adequately  familiar  with  the  system  of  the  paro- 
chial schools  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  His 
suggestions  are  not  new,  but  they  are  put  in  a 
new  way.    He  says: 

"  A  subject  of  no  small  importance  which  will 
in  the  near  future  engage  the  attention  of  digni- 
taries of  high  station  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  the  composition  of  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  higher  grade  parochial  schools,  the  boys' 
academies  and  the  colleges,  which  are,  wholly  or 
partly,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  episcopacy. 

"  Some  of  these  institutions  are  entirely  under 
the  management  of  religious  orders,  whose  mem- 
bers are  priests.  These  are  governed  by  local 
superiors,  who  owe  allegiance  and  pay  obedience 
to  a  general  residing  at  Rome,  and  who  is  con- 
sequently in  close  proximity  and  constant  touch 
with  the  center  of  authority,  the  Holy  See. 

*'  But  there  is  quite  a  respectable  number  of 
colleges,  and  secondary  schools  taught  by  relig- 
ious bodies  whose  members  are  not  in  holy  or- 
ders. Most  prominent  among  these  are  the 
Marists,  the  Christian  Brothers  and  the  Xaverian 
Brothers.  The  Marists  conduct  a  flourishing  col- 
lege in  Dayton,  Ohio:  the  Christian  Brothers 
have  colleges  and  high  schools  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  Washington 
and  San  Francisco;  the  Xaverian  Brothers  con- 
duct colleges  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  Baltimore  and 
several  other  centers.  These  bodies  of  teachers, 
who  may  be  correctly  called  religious  orders  of 
laymen,  are  governed  by  their  own  generals. 
Those  of  the  Marists  and  Christian  Brothers 
have  their  hea'dquarters  in  Paris.  As  the  large 
majority  of  members  of  each  of  these  orders  is 
found  in  France,  the  government  is,  of  course, 
primarily  suited  to  French  customs  and  require- 
ments. Laws  are  enacted  and  regulations  are 
made  not  in  consonance  with  American  customs; 
curricula  are  devised  and  prescribed  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  entrance  requirements  of  our 
American  universities  and  professional  schools. 

"This  mode  of  government  has  roused  much 
latent  dissatisfaction  in  recent  years,  and  the 
more  so  now  that  the  Catholic  University  at 
Washington  has  long  since  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage  of  its  existence,  and  is  looking  for 


well-equipped  students  from  these  secondary 
schools.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  col- 
leges conducted  by  the  Jesuits  are  not,  and  never 
will  become,  feeders  of  the  Catholic  University. 
Their  university  is  that  of  Georgetown.  It  is 
also  suspected,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that 
the  Jesuit  chaplains  and  advisers  of  these  relig- 
ious orders  of  laymen  are  not  at  all  averse  to 
relegating  them  to  the  ordinary  parochial 
schools. 

*'  *  America  for  Americans  *  is  the  sentiment 
which  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  many  of 
the  members  of  these  teaching  orders. 

**  Archbishop  Hughes  will  live  longest  in  the 
memory  of  men  as  the  founder  of  the  branch  of 
Sisters  of  Charity  in  New  York  who  conduct 
most  of  the  girls'  schools  and  academies  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

"  Father  Hecker's  memory  will  not  die  as  long 
as  the  Paulist  Fathers,  the  distinctively  American 
religious  order,  continues  to  exist. 

"  Who  will  take  the  initiative  in  consolidating 
the  divers  orders  of  lay  religious  teachers,  and 
forming  an  efficient  teaching  body,  whose  stu- 
dents will  flock  to  the  halls  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity? Will  it  be  Cardinal  Gibbons?  Or,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  other  distinguished  prelates  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy?  Or,  may  not  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Catholic  University, 
which  is  mainly  composed  of  the  archbishops  of 
the  country,  undertake  this  gigantic  scheme? 
These  are  questions  which  interest  many  thinking 
minds  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  this  country. 


The  Lock-Step  and  its  Remedy. 

So  MUCH  has  been  said  of  the  "  Lock-Step  in. 
Education,"  and  Supt.  Shearer's  plan  for  doing 
away  with  it,  that  we  present  herewith  a  concise 
account  thereof  taken  from  Learning  by  Doing. 
The  most  essential  features  of  the  plan  are, 
briefly,  as  follows: 

"  I.  The  classification  of  pupils  into  many 
small  classes  of  from  eight  to  twenty  pupils  each, 
instead  of  handling  them  in  large  classes  of  from 
forty  to  sixty  pupils  each.  2.  The  formation,  in 
each  room,  of  thre**  or  fopr  divisions  in  each  of 
the  two  most  important  studies,  and  two  di- 
visions in  the  next  most  important  study.  This 
piovides  for  a  large  number  (as  many  as  seventy 
or  eighty)   of  divisions    in    a    given    important 
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study,  instead  of  eight  large  grades,  as  at  present. 
3.  The  pupils  that  recite  in  different  classes  in 
the  more  important  studies  recite  in  the  same 
classes  in  the  minor  studies.  4.  The  classes  are 
formed  and  discontinued  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher,  the  grading  being  adjusted  to  fit  the 
pupils,  rather  than  the  pupils  being  adjusted  to 
fit  the  grading.  5.  Periodic  promotions  are 
abandoned,  the  pupil's  advancement  depending 
entirely  upon  his  preparation  and  ability  to  do 
advanced  work,  and  not  upon  the  mere  lapse  of 
time.  6.  Promotions  are  made  at  the  discretion 
of  the  teacher,  and  not  from  the  results  of  set 
examinations,  either  oral  or  written.  Mr.  Shearer 
cites  a  number  of  good  results  which  he  assures 
us  have  followed  the  carrying  out  of  this  new 
departure,  the  most  important  of  which,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  is  the  freer  play  given  to  the  indi- 
viduality of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  teacher 
ceases  to  be  a  mere  functionary  who  watches 
over  the  workings  of  a  carefully  adjusted  ma- 
chine, and  the  pupil  is  treated  as  something  more 
than  an  inconsequential  item  in  the  mass  of  raw 
material  which  is  run  through  this  machine.  In 
fact,  the  machine  is  practically  dispensed  with. 
It  is  said  by  way  of  criticism  that  these  ideas  are 
not  '  new.'  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
Commissioner  Harris,  twenty  years  ago,  when  he 
was  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  schools,  ad- 
vocated something  very  similar.  We  have  care- 
fully read  these  recommendations  of  Dr.  Harris, 
but  we  fail  to  find  that  he  offered  any  specific 
method  of  carrying  out  his  ideas,  or  that  he  cites 
any  practical  school-room  experiments,  showing 
that  they  had  been  carried  out.  There  were  a 
number  of  philosophers  and  geographers  before 
Columbus'  time  who  had  announced  their  belief 
in  the  world's  sphericity;  but  this  fact  detracts 
nothing  from  the  credit  due  Columbus  for  carry- 
ing the  idea  to  a  successful  demonstration.  If 
Supt.  Shearer  has  devised  and  put  into  operation 
a  generally  workable  plan  for  avoiding  the  evils 
of  the  present  chain-gang  system  of  gradation 
and  promotion,  he  has  fairly  earned  the  hearty 
plaudits,  not  alone  of  his  fellow-teachers,  but  of 
the  general  puolic  as  well." 


Description   vs.   Narration   for   Pri- 
mary Work. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  in  Primary 
Language  work  as  to  which  should  come  first, 
description  or  narration.  There  seems  little  doubt 
but  that  psychologically  considered,  description 
precedes  narration,  and  that  it  is  a  simpler  pro- 
cess. We  may  say  this,  that  description  means 
seeing  an  object  at  some  one  time  and  then  ex- 
pressing what  we  have  seen  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  a  good  picture  of  the  thing  described.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  the  ability  to  get  hold  of  a 
set  of  facts  at  one  certain  time,  and  the  corre- 
SDonding  ability  to  express  them  in  harmony 
with  some  definite  end  to  be  reached.     But  nar- 


ration means  more  than  this.  It  means  the  abil- 
ity to  follow  an  object  through  successive  stages, 
to  compare  and  contrast  one  stage  with  another, 
and  to  see  the  resulting  change  in  the  object. 
For  instance,  here  is  a  little  white  navy  bean. 
The  first  process  suggested,  description,  means 
this,  that  we  must  examine  this  particular  bean 
carefully,  and  then  use  the  necessary  language  to 
put  before  another  person  exactly  the  ideas  we 
have  gotten  from  this  subject,  and  put  them  so 
clearly  that  he  will  be  able  to  see  pretty  definitely 
just  what  we  have  before  us.  But  the  narration 
of  this  bean  may  be  to  see  it  as  it  is  now,  to  plant 
it  in  the  ground,  to  follow  the  changes  that  it 
undergoes  because  of  heat  and  moisture  and  the 
soil;  telling  how  it  sprouts,  sends  roots  into  the 
ground,  stem  and  leaves  into  the  air,  later  how 
it  blossoms  and  finally  bears  fruit.  This  seems  to 
be,  and  certainly  is  in  some  ways,  a  more  difficult 
process  than  the  first: 

Somebody  has  well  said  this:  "  It  is  easier  to 
tell  what  a  man  does  than  to  tell  how  he  looks." 
Doubtless  most  persons  agree  to  this  statement. 
The  thing  that  must  determine  which  of  these 
two  processes  should  come  first  in  our  language 
work  is  a  difficult  question,  but  certainly  the 
child's  inclination  and  interest  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  helping  to  point  the  road.  Some 
helpful  suggestions  are  found  from  the  result  of 
the  work  of  Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  late  of  Stanford 
University,  and  his  students.  They  collected  a 
large  number  of  children's  stories  and  made  a 
careful  examination  and  classification  of  some  of 
the  elements  they  found.  Some  features  were 
found  to  be  universal,  others  strongly  marked, 
while  others  were  strikingly  absent.  In  this  mass 
of  stories  it  was  found  that  first  of  all,  and  pre- 
dominating over  all  else,  was  the  element  of  ac- 
tion. The  element  second  in  importance  was 
that  of  names,  and  description  was  fourth.  If  a 
line  four  inches  long  were  made  to  represent  the 
element  of  action  in  these  stories,  a  line  a  little 
over  a  third  of  this  length  represents  the  descrip- 
tion. As  to  the  matters  of  dress  and  aesthetic 
details  and  moral  qualities,  they  are  very  insig- 
nificant indeed.  If  this  has  any  significance  what- 
ever in  the  matter  of  primary  langfuage  work,  it 
certainly  hints  this  thing  —  that  the  narrative  ele- 
ment is  more  naturally  the  child's  native,  home 
element  than  is  the  descriptive.  It  certainly  indi- 
cates this,  that  the  child  is  more  interested  in  the 
element  of  action  than  he  is  in  the  details  of  de- 
scription. There  is  no  thoughtful  primary 
teacher  but  has  found  that  the  story  in  which  the 
child  is  most  interested  is  one  in  which  this  ele- 
ment of  action  is  predominant.  This  is  so  much 
so  that  many  stories  written  for  children  are 
modified  by  the  artistic  teacher  when  she  gives 
them,  leaving  out  the  greater  part  of  the  descrip- 
tions and  substituting  instead  the  narrative  form. 
She  introduces  conversations,  rapid  movement, 
interesting  situations,  and  less  detail  of  personal 
appearance,  of  scenery,  of  motive.  No  thought- 
ful teacher  reads  "  stories  "  that  are  not  narrative 
to  her  children.  But  she  always  selects  those  in 
which  the  element  of  action  is  a  predominating 
feature.  Does  this  have  any  bearing  on  what 
should  be  the  nature  of  the  language  work  of  the 
primary  grades?  —  Indiana  School  Journal 
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Drawing. 

Many  people  still  seem  to  think  that  drawing 
is  only  an  accomplishment,  and  of  very  little 
practical  benefit  to  the  wage-earner,  or  the  pro- 
fessional man,  but  such  is  certainly  not  the  case. 
Here  is  a  list  of  workers  to  whom  a  knowledge 
of  drawing  is  not  a  mere  accomplishment,  but  a 
great  advantage  —  in  many  cases  an  absolute 
necessity: 

Architects,  artists,  astronomers,  boat-builders, 
boiler-makers,  book-binders,  botanists,  carpen- 
ters, carriage-makers,  chemists,  civil  engineers, 
clock-makers,   contractors,  designers,   dressmak- 


ers, draughtsmen,  decorators,  electrical  engi- 
neers, engine  builders,  engravers,  fashion-plate 
makers,  furniture  workers,  hydraulic  engineers, 
illustrators,  inventors,  iron  workers,  landscape 
gardeners,  lecturers,  map-makers,  mechanics, 
military  officers,  mining  engineers,  model-mak- 
ers, navigators,  opticians,  patent  solicitors,  pat- 
tern-makers, physicians,  preachers,  publishers, 
painters,  reporters,  sculptors,  shoemakers,  sign 
writers,  silverware  manufacturers,  steamfitters, 
stonecutters,  surveyors,  tailors,  teachers,  travel- 
ers. 

The  schools  are  training  the  boys  and  girls 
who  will  be  the  men  and  women  to  fill  all  these 
occupations.  Then  by  all  means  let  us  arrange 
our  school  instruction  so  that  these  children  may 
receive  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  thus  be 
better  prepared  for  the  great  battles  of  life.  — 
Exchange, 


Slgrht  and  Sound  in  the  Greek  Class. 

PROF.    HENRY   NELSON   BULLARD,    PARK 
COLLEGE,    MINN. 

I  HAVE  found  that  the  commonest  difficulty 
met  by  the  beginner  in  Greek  is  the  proper 
placing  of  the  accent.  While  one  person  finds 
the  acquirement  of  a  vocabulary  harder  than  the 
mastering  of  form,  and  another  has  most  trouble 


with  the  consonant  changes,  all  seem,  with  only 
a  few  exceptions,  to  find  the  accent  hard  to  un- 
derstand. Several  reasons  at  once  suggest  them- 
selves. The  Greek  system  of  accent  differs  very 
materially  from  the  English,  and  also  from  the 
Latin,  which  in  most  cases  the  student  has  but 
recently  taken  up  when  he  begins  the  Greek. 
But  I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  trouble  lies 
deeper.  For  one  member  of  the  class  finds  it 
easy  to  write  and  correctly  accent  a  word,  while 
he  can  pronounce  the  same  word  only  with  great 
difficulty;  while  the  student  next  to  him  cannot 
write  down  the  word  which  he  gives  correctly 
orally.  The  problem  falls 
into  the  realm  of  psychol- 
ogy, and  there  lies  the  solu- 
tion. The  best  instructor  of 
my  college  days  had  one 
peculiarity  which  is  more  or 
less  common,  though  often 
unsuspected.  To  attain  any 
comfort  and  speed  in  cor- 
recting examination  papers 
he  must  have  them  read  to 
him;  to  read  and  correct 
was  very  slow  work.  In 
other  words,  the  connection 
between  eye  and  hand  is,  in 
his  case,  not  as  quick  and 
direct  as  that  between  ear 
and  hand.  In  every-day  life 
we  find  such  examples. 
Here  is  a  business  man  who 
has  never  had  any  use  for  a 
stenographer,  and  who,  we 
^  are  surprised  to  find,  does 
a  greater  amount  of  work  than  his  rival 
in  business,  who  has  an  assistant  always  at 
hand.  One  person  is  quick  with  the  eye  and 
slow  with  the  ear.  Another  is  quick  to  hear  and 
finds  it  hard  to  learn  by  sight.  When  we  have 
these  two  in  the  same  class  we  find  one  learns 
the  appearance  of  the  word  and  can  write  it  cor- 
rectly, wihile  the  other  knows  the  sound  and 
finds  it  hard  to  recognize  the  printed  form. 
There  is  only  one  remedy,  and  it  is  easy,  as  it  is 
the  same  for  all.  Special  exercise  and  drill  must 
be  given  to  the  connecting  of  sight  and  sound. 
There  is  psychological  reason  in  advice  to  learn 
a  lesson  by  repeating  the  words  aloud  from  the 
book,  and  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on 
such  means. 

No  two  teachers  have  the  same  method  in 
class;  no  two  cart  apply  a  rule  in  the  same  way; 
but  it  will  be  found  true  in  Greek,  and  the  same 
will  be  true  of  Latin,  that  care  in  connecting  the 
sound  and  appearance  of  the  forms,  both  in  class 
and  outside,  will  bring  about  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  rapidity  of  the  early  work. 


Motto:  "  An  iron  hand  in  a  velvet  glove." 
Employment  that  is  not  irksome  is  one  of  the 
first  requisites  of  easy  discipline.  Tt  is  the  idle 
who  are  troublesome,  in  school  and  in  society; 
and  the  wise  teacher  will  prevent  rather  than 
cure  wrong.  It  is  less  expensive  and  saves  wear 
and  tear. 
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SCHOOL  HELPS. 


Hale  the  Yule  log  in; 

Heap  the  fagots  high; 
With  a  merry  din 

Rouse  old  Revelry! 


Authors'  Days. 

JOHN   E.    SHERWOOD,    A.    M. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittler. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

John  G.  Whittier,  the  Quaker  poet,  was  bom 
at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  December  17,  1807,  and 
ended  his  peaceful  career  at  Hampton  Falls,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1892.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  and 
earnest  purpose,  combined  with  deep  tenderness 
of  heart  and  simplicity  of  manner;  and  he  battled 
for  right  and  truth  with  an  unfaltering  resolu- 
tion and  a  resistless  energy.  Owing  to  home 
duties  and  lack  of  means,  his  early  education  was 
quite  meagre,  but  even  here  his  force  of  char- 
acter was  manifest,  as  he  obtained  by  his  own 
unaided  eflforts  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to 
pay  for  his  tuition  at  the  academy.  He  was  a 
poet  of  the  people,  writing  on  subjects  that  in- 
terested every  one,  and  his  works  are  highly 
prized  possessions  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken. 

QUOTATIONS. 

I. 

And  step  by  step,  since  time  began, 

I  see  the  steady  gain  of  man. 
2. 

.Making  their  lives  a  prayer. 
3. 

Love  scarce  is  love,  that  never  knows 

The  sweetness  of  forgiving. 

4. 

I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 

I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care. 

5. 

Low  stir  of  leaves  and  dip  of  oars. 
And  lapsing  waves  on  quiet  shores. 
6. 

The  hope  of  all  who  suffer. 
The  dread  of  all  who  wrong. 

7. 

And  so  beside  the  silent  sea 

I  wait  the  muffled  oar. 
8. 

For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these:  "  It  might  have  been." 

9. 

The  olive  waves, 
With  roots  deep  set  in  battle  graves. 
10. 

The  riches  of  a  commonwealth 
Are  free:  strong  minds  and  hearts  of  health. 


Cry  "Noel!  Noel!" 

Till  the  rafters  ring. 
And  the  gleeful  bell 

Peals  its  answering! 

—  Clinton  S collar d,  in  Arena. 

SELECTIONS. 

**  Barbara  Frietchie." 

"  Corn  Song,"  first,  second,  third,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh  verses. 

"  Ship  Builders,"  last  four  verses. 

"  The  River  Path." 

"  Maud  Muller." 

'•  The  Barefoot  Boy,"  twenty-three  lines,  com- 
mencing with  *'  O  for  boyhood's  time,"  etc. 

"  The  Pumpkin,"  third,  fourth  verses. 

"  Snow  Bound,"  thirty-five  lines,  commencing 
"with  "  Unwarmed  by  any  sunset  light." 

"  My  Psalm,"  first,  second,  third,  eighth,  elev- 
enth, seventeenth  verses. 

John  Burroughs. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

John  Burroughs  was  born  in  Roxbury,  N.  Y., 
April  3,  1837,  and  since  1873  has  resided  at  West 
Park,  on  the  Hudson.  If  he  had  lived  among 
the  Indians  he  would  have  been  called  **  Sharp 
Eyes,"  from  his  keen  vision  and  habit  of  careful 
observation.  He  had  a  natural  love  for  every- 
thing connected  with  bird  and  animal  life,  and 
studied  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  woods  and 
fields  in  their  homes  and  while  about  their  daily 
occupations.  As  an  author  he  has  the  happy 
faculty  of  making  everything  seem  alive  about 
which  he  writes,  and  thus  adds  largely  to  the 
charm  of  his  descriptions.  He  is  as  popular  in 
England  as  here,  and  has  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  introducing  our  American  birds  and 
animals  to  their  English  cousins. 

MISCELLANEOUS  QUOTATIONS. 

1.  "  All  is  lost  save  honor."  —  King  Francis  I. 

2.  '*  Leave  no  stone  unturned."  —  Euripides. 

3.  "  An  honest  man's  word  is  as  good  as  his 
bond."  —  Cerz'antes. 

4.  "  The  truth  is  ever  the  strongest  argument" 
—  Sophocles. 

5.  **  Nothing  is  so  difficult  but  that  it  may  be 
found  out  by  seeking."  —  Terence. 

6.  '*  It  matters  not  what  you  are  thought  to  be, 
but  what  you  are."  —  Publius  Syrus. 

7.  '*  DifiicuUies  are  things  that  show  what  men 
are."  —  Epictetus. 

8.  "A  man  should  he  upright,  not  be  kept  up- 
right."—  Marcus  Aurelius. 

9."  The    noblest    mind    the    best    contentment 
has."  —  Spenser. 
10. 
At  Christmas  play  and  make  good  cheer, 
For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 

—  Tusser. 
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SELECTIONS. 

Waiting, 
Serene  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait, 

Nor  care  for  wind,  or  tide,  or  sea; 
I  rave  no  more  'gainst  time  or  fate, 

For  lo !  my  own  shall  come  to  me. 
I  stay  my  haste,  I  make  delays, 

For  what  avails  this  eager  pace? 
I  stand  amid  the  eternal  ways. 

And  what  is  mine  shall  know  my  face. 
Asleep,  awake,  by  night  or  day. 

The  friends  I  seek  are  seeking  me. 
No  wind  can  drive  my  bark  astray 

Or  change  the  tide  of  destiny. 
What  matters  if  I  stand  alone? 

I  wait  with  joy  the  coming  years: 
My  heart  shall  reap  where  it  has  sown 

And  garner  up  its  fruit  of  tears. 
The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky, 

The  tidal  wave  unto  the  sea; 
Nor  time,  nor  space,  nor  deep,  nor  high. 

Can  keep  my  own  away  from  me. 

The  Hermit  Thrush. 
Ever  since  I  entered  the  woods,  even  while 
listening  to  the  lesser  songsters,  or  contemplat- 
ing the  silent  forms  about  me,  a  strain  has 
reached  my  ears  from  out  the  depths  of  the  for- 
est that  to  me  is  the  finest  sound  in  nature  —  the 
song  of  the  hermit  thrush.  I  often  hear  him  thus 
a  long  way  off,  sometimes  over  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  when  only  the  stronger  and  more 
perfect  parts  of  his  music  reach  me;  and  through 
the  general  chorus  of  wrens  and  warblers  I  de- 
tect this  sound  rising  pure  and  serene,  as  if  a 
spirit  from  some  remote  height  were  slowly 
chanting  a  divine  accompaniment.  This  song 
appeals  to  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful  in  me, 
and  suggests  a  serene  religious  beatitude  as  no 
other  sound  in  nature  does.  It  is  perhaps  more 
of  an  evening  than  a  morning  hymn,  though  I 
hear  it  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  It  is  very  sim- 
ple, and  I  can  hardly  tell  the  secret  of  its  charm. 
It  is  not  a  proud,  gorgeous  strain ;  *  ♦  *  sug- 
gests  no  passion  or  emotion  —  nothing  per- 
sonal—  but  seems  to  be  the  voice  of  that  calm, 
sweet  solemnity  one  attains  to  in  his  best  mo- 
ments. It  realizes  a  peace  and  a  deep  solemn 
joy  that  only  the  finest  souls  may  know. 

The  Little  Red  Owl. 
A  winter  neighbor  of  mine  in  whom  I  am  in- 
terested, and  who  perhaps  lends  me  his  support 
after  his  kind,  is  a  little  red  owl,  whose  retreat  is 
in  the  heart  of  an  old  apple  tree  just  over  the 
fence.  Where  he  keeps  himself  in  spring  and 
summer  I  do  not  know,  but  late  every  fall,  and 
at  intervals  all  winter,  his  hiding-place  is  dis- 
covered by  the  jays  and  nut-hatches,  and  pro- 
claimed from  the  tree-tops  for  the  space  of  half 
an  hour  or  so,  with  all  the  powers  of  voice  they 
can  command.  Four  times  during  one  winter 
they  called  me  out  to  behold  this  little  ogre 
feigning  sleep  in  his  den,  sometimes  in  one  apple 
tree,  sometimes  in  another.  Every  jay  within 
hearing  would  come  to  the  spot,  and  at  once  ap- 
proach the  hole  in  the  trunk  or  limb,  and  with 
a  kind  of  breathless  eagerness  and  excitement 
take  a  peep  at  the  owl  and  then  join  in  the  out- 
cry. 


The  First  Honey. 
The  first  honey  is  perhaps  obtained  from  the 
flowers  of  the  red  maple  and  the  golden  willow. 
The  latter  sends  forth  a  wild,  delicious  perfume. 
The  sugar  maple  blooms  a  little  later,  and  from 
its  silken  tassels  a  rich  nectar  is  gathered.  My 
bees  will  not  label  these  different  varieties  for 
me,  as  I  wish  they  would.  Honey  from  the 
maple,  a  tree  so  clean  and  wholesome,  and  full 
of  such  virtues  every  way,  would  be  something 
to  put  one's  tongue  to.  Or  that  from  the  blos- 
soms, of  the  apple,  the  peach,  the  cherry,  the 
quince,  the  currant  —  one  would  like  a  card  of 
each  of  these  varieties  to  note  their  peculiar  qual- 
ities. The  apple  blossom  is  very  important  to  the 
bees.  A  single  swarm  has  been  known  to  gain 
twenty  pounds  in  weight  during  its  continuance. 
Bees  love  the  ripened  fruit,  too,  and  in  August 
and  September  will  suck  themselves  tipsy  upon 
varieties  like  the  sops-of-wine. 

The  Farmer  Boy. 
The  boy  is  indeed  the  true  apple-eater,  and  is 
not  to  be  questioned  how  he  came  by  the  fruit 
with  which  his  pockets  are  filled.  It  belongs  to 
him.  *  *  *  His  own  juicy  flesh  craves  the 
juicy  flesh  of  the  apple.  Sap  draws  sap.  His 
fruit-eating  has  little  reference  to  the  state  of  his 
appetite.  Whether  he  be  full  of  meat  or  empty 
of  meat  he  wants  the  apple  just  the  same.  Be- 
fore meal  or  after  meal  it  never  comes  amiss. 
The  farm  boy  munches  apples  all  day  long.  He 
has  nests  of  them  in  the  hay-mow,  mellowing,  to 
which  he  makes  frequent  visits.  Sometimes  old 
Brindle,  having  access  through  the  open  door, 
smells  them  out  and  makes  short  work  of  them. 

Winter  Birds. 
But  winter  has  his  birds  also,  some  of  them 
such  tiny  bodies  that  one  wonders  how  they 
withstand  the  giant  cold  —  but  they  do.  Birds 
live  on  highly  concentrated  food  —  the  fine  seeds 
of  weeds  and  grasses,  and  the  eggs  and  larvae  of 
insects.  Such  food  must  be  very  stimulating  and 
heating.  A  gizzard  full  of  ants,  for  instance; 
what  spiced  and  seasoned  extract  is  equal  to 
that?  Think  what  virtue  there  must  be  in  an 
ounce  of  gnats  or  mosquitoes,  or  in  the  fine, 
mysterious  food  the  chickadee  and  brown  creeper 
gather  in  the  winter  woods.  It  is  doubtful  if 
these  birds  ever  freeze  when  fuel  enough  can  be 
had  to  keep  their  little  furnaces  going.  And,  as 
they  get  their  food  entirely  from  the  limbs  and 
trunks  of  trees,  like  the  woodpeckers,  their  sup- 
ply is  seldom  interfered  with  by  the  snow. 

Cheating  the  Squirrels. 
For  the  largest  and  finest  chestnuts  I  had  last 
fall  I  was  indebted  to  the  gray  squirrels.  Walk- 
ing through  the  early  October  woods  one  day, 
I  came  upon  a  place  where  the  ground  was 
thickly  strewn  with  very  large  unopened  chestnut 
burs.  On  examination  I  found  that  every  bur 
had  been  cut  square  off  with  about  an  inch  of  the 
stem  adhering,  and  not  one  had  been  left  on  the 
tree.  It  was  not  accident,  then,  but  design. 
Whose  design?  The  squirrels'.  The  fruit  was 
the  finest  I  had  ever  seen  in  the  woods,  and  some 
wise  squirrel  had.marked  it  for  his  own.  *  *  ♦ 
and  had  evidently  reasoned  with   himself  thus: 
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"  Now,  these  are  extremely  fine  chestnuts,  and 
I  want  them;  if  I  wait  till  the  burs  open  on  the 
tree  the  crows  and  jays  will  be  sure  to  carry  off 
a  great  many  of  the  nuts  before  they  fall;  then 
after  the  wind  has  rattled  out  what  remain,  there 
are  the  mice,  the  chipmunks,  the  red  squirrels, 
the  raccoons,  the  grouse,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
boys  and  the  pigs,  to  come  in  for  their  share;  so 
I  will  forestall  events  a  little;  I  will  cut  off  the 
burs  when  they  have  matured;  and  *  ♦  *  I 
shall  be  on  hand  in  the  nick  of  time  to  gather 
up  my  nuts." 

The  Apple. 

The  apple  is  the  commonest  as  well  as  the 
most  varied  and  beautiful  of  fruits.  A  dish  of 
them  is  as  becoming  to  the  center-table  in  winter 
is  was  the  vase  of  flowers  in  the  summer  —  a 
bouquet  of  spitzenbergs  and  greenings  and 
northern  spies.  A  rose  when  it  blooms,  the 
apple  is  a  rose  when  it  ripens.  It  pleases  every 
sense  to  which  it  can  be  addressed,  the  touch, 
the  smell,  the  sight,  the  taste;  and  when  it  falls 
in  the  still  October  days  it  pleases  the  ear.  It  is 
a  call  to  a  banquet;  it  is  a  signal  that  the  feast  is 
ready.  The  bough  would  fain  hold  it,  but  it  can 
now  assert  its  independence;  it  can  now  live  a  life 
of  its  own. 

Nocturnal  Insects. 

How  the  nocturnal  insects,  the  tree-crickets 
and  katy-dids,  fail  as  the  heat  fails!  They  are 
musicians  that  play  -fast  or  slow,  strong  or  feeble, 
just  as  the  heat  of  the  season  waxes  or  wanes; 
and  they  play  as  long  as  life  lasts;  when  their 
music  ceases  they  are  dead.  The  katy-dids  begin 
in  August,  and  cry  with  great  vigor  and  spirit, 
"  Katy-did,"  "  Katy-did,"  or  '^  Katy-didn't." 
Toward  the  last  of  September  they  have  taken  in 
sail  a  good  deal,  and  cry  simply,  "  Katy," 
"  Katy,"  with  frequent  pauses  and  resting  spells. 
In  October  they  languidly  gasp  or  rasp,  "  Kate," 
"  Kate,"  "  Kate,"  and  before  the  end  of  the 
month  they  become  entirely  inaudible,  though  I 
suspect  that  if  one's  ear  was  sharp  enough  he 
might  still  hear  a  dying  whisper,  "  Kate," 
"  Kate."  *  ♦  *  When  their  chorus  is  fullest 
the  warm  autumn  night  fairly  throbs  with  the 
soft  lulling  undertone.  ♦  *  *  One  by  one  the 
musicians  cease,  till,  perhaps  on  some  mild  night 
late  in  October,  you  hear  —  just  hear  and  that  is 
all  —  the  last  feeble  note  of  the  little  harpers. 


Waste  In  Teaching  Arithmetic. 

The  experience  of  having  taught  to  one's  sat- 
isfaction, and  of  finding  a  few  days  or  weeks  later 
that  the  children  have  apparently  forgotten  all 
about  it,  has  doubtless  come  to  every  teacher. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  year's  work  on^  is 
often  impressed  with  the  thought  that  the  pupils 
have  been  poorly  prepared  for  the  work  of  his 
grade.  Facts  and  processes  with  which  the 
pupils  should,  according  to  the  course  of 
study,  be  familiar  are  apparently  unknown  to 
the  pupils. 

The  significance  of  this  has  not  been  studied 
enough.    Three  causes  for  it  may  be  considered: 


Teacher  and  pupil  have  much  of  each  other's 
personality  to  learn  before  they  can  work  to- 
gether to  advantage.  The  yearly  change  of  teach- 
ers has  its  serious  disadvantages  as  well  as 
advantages. 

During  the  long  vacation  methodical  work  of 
any  kind  —  particularly  study  —  is  dropped  by 
the  pupil.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  forgetfulness,  and  leads  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  movement  for  "  vacation  schools  " 
has  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor. 

Current  methods  of  teaching  are  not  free  from 
serious  imperfections.  .  Text-books  on  arith- 
metic are  faulty  in  construction  and  frequently 
lead  the  teacher  to  regard  arithmetic  as  a  series 
of  but  slightly  related  topics.  A  careful  analysis 
will  show  that  there  are  certain  lines  running 
through  most  of  the  topics.  These  lines  are  few 
in  number  and  will  repay  following  through. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 
Reasoning  from  one  to  many,  vice  versa,  and 
from  many  to  many  when  vjilues  vary  either 
directly  or  inversely:  reasoning  from  the  integer 
to  the  fraction,  vice  versa,  and  from  the  fraction 
to  the  fraction:  a  fraction  and  the  integral  re- 
mainder being  known  to  find  either  the  base,  the 
loss  or  gain  —  increase  or  decrease  of  the  base; 
ratio;  powers.  It  is  well  to  get  these  lines  clearly 
in  mind  and  see  that  each  one  is  given  a  proper 
amount  of  attention. 

The  following  are  examples  of  some  of  these: 

1.  Find  the  cost  of  four  pencils  at  three  cents 
each. 

2.  A  man  requires  six  days  to  do  a  piece  of 
work:  find  the  time  required  for  two  men. 

3.  What  is  one  orange  worth  when  eight  cost 
twenty-four  cents? 

4.  When  four  men  require  twelve  days  to  dig  a 
tunnel  of  a  given  length,  how  long  would  it  re- 
quire one  man? 

The  usual  problems  for  analysis  and  simple 
proportion  are  instances  of  reasoning  from  one  to 
many. 

5.  When  five  pounds  of  meat  cost  seventy-five 
cents,  what  will  two-thirds  of  a  pound  cost? 

6.  Two-fifths  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  cost  forty- 
cents,  what  will  four  bushels  cost? 

Current  practice  has  long  been  to  make  much 
of  the  arithmetic  teaching  an  appeal  to  memory 
and  little  else.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  just  how  much 
concrete  work  or  how  little  there  should  be.  I 
think  that  teachers  are  most  likely  to  give  too  lit- 
tle. Could  all  abstract  work  be  eliminated  from  the 
first  grade,  and  most  of  it  from  the  second,  there 
would  result,  in  my  opinion,  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  later  progress  of  these  grades.  Ab- 
stract statements  must  be  generalization  out  of 
one's  own  experience,  to  have  meaning  to  him. 
I  have  long  ago  forgotten  the  formula  for  cal- 
culating the  right  ascension  of  a  star,  because  it 
was  never  to  me  more  than  a  rule  committed  to 
memory.  Mere  telling  a  child  that  six  plus  four 
equals  ten,  and  expecting  him  to  remember  it.  is 
insufficient.  He  must  be  helped  to  learn  this 
from  actual  work  done. 

Time  is  not  infrequently  wasted  with  problepis 
too  complex  for  one's  grade  —  problems  which 
could  be  dealt  with  perhaps  later  in  the  year  to 
advantage,    or   which    would    better    be    wholly 
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omitted.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  confusing  the 
mind  by  too  many  illustrations  and  applications 
of  the  principle  one  is  trying  to  teach.  1  think, 
too.  that  the  variety  of  methods  taught  for  the 
same  purpose  is  another  mistake.  One  good 
method,  for  example,  in  teaching  interest  is  suffi- 
cient. The  same  method,  too,  should  be  used  in 
whatever  grades  the  subject  is  discussed.  Of 
course,  if  children  devise  to  learn  other  methods 
of  their  own  accord,  there  should  be  no  objec- 
tion. A  more  careful  study  01  school  subjects 
with  reference  to  the  elimination  of  the  relatively 
useless,  the  scientific  arrangement  of  what  is 
left  and  the  scientific  teaching  of  it,  should  be 
the  line  of  approach  to  our  problem.  Certain  it 
is  at  present  that  the  teacher  in  the  grade  above 
is  as  likely  to  view  our  work  with  distrust  as  we 
are  that  of  our  predecessor.  A  better  and  an  ex- 
tended study  will  do  much  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary and  harmful  criticism.  —  Colorado  School 
Journal. 


Writing  in  the  First  Grade. 

BY   SADIE   L.    MONTGOMERY. 

Blackboard  and  crayon  are  the  best  material 
for  teaching  writing  to  little  children,  since  with 
them  larger  work  and  greater  freedom  of  move- 
ment may  be  secured.  To  use  the  pen  or  pencil 
at  first  means  that  the  child  must  bring  under 
control  of  the  will  some  of  the  small  muscles,  a 
feat  for  which  nature  has  not  yet  fitted  him,  and 
from  which  she  warns  us,  if  the  resulting  nerv- 
ousness of  the  pupil  is  properly  interpreted. 

For  the  first  few  lessons  drill  the  children  in 
making  broad,  vertical,  horizontal  and  slanting 
lines  and  curves,  doing  the  work  with  the  side  of 
the  crayon,  not  the  point. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  writing  should  not 
be  assigned  as  a  busy  work  for  the  first  few 
months.  Children  must  be  taught  to  make  cor- 
rect letters  and  figures,  and,  when  writing,  should 
have  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

The  letters  should  be  taken  up  in  the  order  of 
their  difficulty.  The  letter  i  comes  first.  The 
teacher  places  the  letter  on  her  board,  the  chil- 
dren looking  at  it  closely,  then,  closing  the  eyes, 
think  about  it.  This  helps  to  fix  the  image  of  the 
letter  in  the  mind.  After  repeated  examination 
of  the  letter,  it  is  made  in  the  air  by  the  class, 
then  made  on  the  board.  Encourage  the  chil- 
dren to  write  large  at  first,  the  better  to  secure 
gfood  movement  and  to  avoid  wasting  the  nerv- 
ous force  of  the  pupils.  An  incorrect  letter 
should  be  erased  without  comment,  but  the  work 
should  be  so  carefully  done  that  the  child's  best 
effort  is  put  forth  from  the  first.  At  any  rate, 
he  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  cannot  erase 
at  will  —  he  must  do  his  best  every  time.  Soon 
after  the  letter  i  the  letter  n  will  be  studied; 
these  should  be  combined,  and  the  word  in  writ- 
ten. The  letters  should  be  combined  and  simple 
words  written  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with 
good  movement  and  good  results  in  the  writing. 


"  Make  haste  slowly  "  should  be  the  rule  at  first. 
It  will  readily  be  seen  that,  by  this  plan  of 
teaching  beginners  to  write,  the  writing  lessons 
will  not  be  up  with  the  reading.  It  should  not 
be  expected  that  little  children  should  write  all 
their  words  from  the  very  first,  and  the  teacher 
who  thinks  that  to  know  a  word  a  child  must 
write  it  is  confusing  two  totally  different  pro- 
cesses—  recognition  and  reproduction.  Teach 
the  children  to  write  the  letters,  combining  them 
into  words  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  in  the  end 
it  will  be  found  that  they  copy  reading  lessons 
and  word  lists  much  more  beautifully  and  accu- 
rately than  they  could  by  the  old  method  of 
writing  a  word  as  soon  as  it  is  learned.  Nothing 
has  been  said  of  spacing,  and  very  little  suffices 
as  to  that.  The  children  should  be  taught  to  use 
one  letter,  t  is  the  best,  as  a  standard  by  which 
to  measure  all  the  others.  The  drill  in  drawing 
lines  will  so  train  the  hand  and  eye  that  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  use  lines  on  which  to  write  or  by 
which  to  measure  the  letters.  —  Western  School 
Journal. 


Busy-Work, 

IDA   M.    BARNES. 

All  busy-work  that  deserves  to  be  considered 
as  such  carries  with  it  some  proportion  of  in- 
struction; and  the  older  the  pupil  the  greater  that 
proportion  should  be,  till  at  the  age  of  ten  or 
twelve  busy-work  as  such  need  no  longer  be 
given. 

Before  that  time,  what  work  shall  we  put  into 
the  hands  of  these  bright-eyed  boys  and  girls 
who  must  be  enabled  to  occupy  themselves 
profitably,  while  we  do  our  best  with  the  classes 
under  instruction?  Let  us  consider  first  some 
kinds  of  busy-work  for  those  scholars  who  will 
soon  be  past  the  need  of  it.  Their  work  will  be 
largely  with  slate  and  pencil,  and  will  supple- 
ment their  regular  studies. 

Limit  the  class  to  some  number  of  straight 
lines,  say  three,  and  ask  who  can  produce  the 
greatest  number  of  figures  drawn  with  three 
lines.  A  better  way  than  to  spend  time  in  ex- 
plaining is  to  go  to  the  board  yourself  and 
sketch  some  simple  figure,  saying:  "  I  only  used 
three  lines.  Who  can  draw  a  picture  of  some- 
thing else  with  three  lines?  "  Some  pupil  volun- 
teers, and  you  soon  have  an  illustration  on  the 
board  of  the  -work  required.  Now  you  are  ready 
to  say:  "Take  your  slates  and  pencils.  You 
don't  know  how  many  different  figures  you  can 
draw  with  three  lines."  After  your  pupils  have 
investigated  the  possibilities  of  three  lines,  which 
will  perhaps  occupy  the  spare  moments  of  sev- 
eral days,  take  four  lines,  then  five,  etc.  You 
can  afford  to  spend  time  enough  to  pass  down 
the  aisles,  glancing  at  the  slates;  you  can  give  a 
word  of  commendation  to  any  especially  happy 
thought.  But  if  you  neglect  everybody  else, 
don't  forget  an  approving  word  or  look  for  the 
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dull  one  who  has  laboriously  produced  five  fig- 
ures, while  the  bright  one  has  sketched  fifty. 

Another  day  divide  your  class  into  three  or 
four  sections.  *'  Now  I'm  going  to  send  all  the 
scholars  in  section  first  into  a  grocery  store,  and 
they  may  -write  me  a  list  of  names  of  articles 
which  they  sec  for  sale.  To  whose  store  shall  I 
send  you,  Tommy?  Those  in  section  second  arc 
going  to  a  hardware  store  for  me;  and  those  in 
section  third  may  visit  a  jewelry  store." 

You  will  probably  have  to  write  "  kerosene  " 
and  "  salcratus  "  on  the  board,  I  once  observed 
on  a  "  grocery  "  slate  the  name  of  a  commodity 
which  I  fancied  must  be  something  entirely  new. 
It  was  spelled  s-c-h-e-a-s,  but  the  boy  on  whose 
slate  it  appeared  promptly  pronounced  it  cheese. 
In  the  same  way  the  class  may  be  sent  to  a  farm, 
to  the  fair,  out  for  a  ride,  etc. 

Another  plan,  for  scholars  who  have  begun 
the  study  of  geography:  Have  them  lay  tissue 
paper  on  the  map  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  with  a  pencil  trace  the  outlines  of  the  conti- 
nent and  the  surrounding  circle.  Then  with  a 
pin  have  them  prick  the  outlines  thus  traced  on 
the  tissue  paper.  This  perforated  paper  neld  to 
the  board  and  gently  patted  with  an  eraser  full 
of  chalk-dust  will  give  on  the  board  a  faint  but 
accurate  outline  of  t-hc  copied  map.  Here  again 
your  colored  crayons  came  into  play  in  filling  in 
the  countries  and  making  the  ocean  *'  deeply, 
darkly,  beautifully  blue." 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  assign  a  certain  section  of 
the  board  to  these  gay  little  maps,  and  leave 
them  on  for  a  week  at  least.  Another  idea  is  to 
write  three  or  four  suggestive  words  on  the 
board,  and  then  ask  for  stories  to  be  written  con- 
taining these  words.  The  variety  and  ingenuity 
of  stories  composed  in  this  way  are  quite  re- 
markable. 

Younger  scholars  may  find  employment  in 
translating:  into  the  Roman  notation  a  column  of 
figures  which  you  have  placed  on  the  board  in 
the  Arabic. 

The  old  play  of  word-making  may  be  utilized 
in  the  school-room.  Write  some  word  of  two 
or  three  syllables  on  the  blackboard,  and  let  the 
scholars  find  out  how  many  words  they  can  make 
therefrom,  and  arrange  them  in  columns  accord- 
ing as  they  are  words  of  one,  two  or  three  syl- 
lables. —  Exchange. 


Tardiness  —  Try  This  Plan. 

Plan  for  reducing  tardiness.  Boys  and  girls 
compete  for  a  banner.  Results  each  week  could 
be  shown  on  the  blackboard,  as  follows: 


Number  tardy.., 


Boyh. 

M  I  T.  I  W.     T.  i  F. 
4  ,     S  I     1        S       0 


GIRI  S. 
M.  '  T.     W. 
10       6       2       1 


T    \   V    |To- 
*•  I  '•  |tal 

3        2        IS 


Total  number  of  boys  enrolled,  25;  perfect  at- 
tendance for  the  week  would  be  125.  Total  num- 
ber of  girls  enrolled,  27;  perfect  attendance  for 
the  week  would  be  135.  Ten  is  8  per  cent,  of 
125;  and  13  is  9.6  per  cent,  of  135.  So  the  boys 
capture  the  banner. 


Constantinople. 

To  BEGIN  with,  there  is  no  specific  city  on 
earth  named  Constantinople.  This  opening  state- 
ment would  seem  to  render  an  article  upon  the 
above  topic  superfluous,  but  not  so.  Constanti- 
nople is  a  generic  term,  and  embraces  a  number 
of  cities  on  either  side,  and  at  the  south  mouth  of 
the  running  Bosporus  (not  Bosphorus).  That 
beautiful  salt-water  river  empties  into  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  just  as  it  unites  with  the  Golden  Horn, 
and  the  union  of  the  two  forms  the  splendid  har- 
bor of  the  united  cities.  On  the  Asiatic  side  arc 
Kadikeui,  Scutari  and  Kouskounjouk.  On  the 
European  side  are  Stamboul,  £youb»  Galata, 
Pera,  Tophane  and  Beshicktash. 

Constantinople  bears  the  same  relation  to  this 
cluster  of  cities  that  Greater  New  York  does  to 
the  cluster  at  the  south  of  the  Hudson.  Each  of 
these  cities  has  its  own  post-office  —  and  many  of 
them  several  —  as  the  various  foreign  govern- 
ments each  have  their  own  offices.  —  Inland  Edu- 
cator, 


Nagrgring. 

Correction  is  a  noble  beast,  but  nagging  is 
the  meanest  mare  in  the  stable.  The  one  is  trans- 
formed into  the  other  by  the  potent  poison  of 
selfishness.  Nagging  is  admonition  soured. 
Nagging  is  correction  run  to  seed.  Admonition 
is  progressive,  nagging  is  stationary.  Admo- 
nition is  sympathetic,  nagging  is  egotistic.  Ad- 
monition teaches,  nagging  judges.  Admonition 
graciously  leads,  nagging  spitefully  pushes.  Ad- 
monition is  a  sagacious  St.  Bernard,  nagging  is 
a- snapping  poodle.  Admonition  produces  refor- 
mation, nagging  produces  only  exasperation. 

There  is  a  righteous  indig^nation  which  is  a 
teacher  of  righteousness;  but  nagging  is  born  of 
unrighteous  indignation.  Its  hidden  force  is  to 
oflFend  self-esteem.  It  is  often  our  duty  to  find 
fault,  but  it  is  more  often  our  duty  to  stop  find- 
ing fault.  To  cease  speaking  is  as  great  an  art 
as  the  art  of  speech.  Better  corrections  many 
times  too  few  than  once  too  often.  —  Sel. 


She  Earns  Her  Salary. 


Lift  your  hat  reverently  when  you  meet  the 
teacher  of  the  primary  school,  said  a  close  ob- 
server of  human  nature  the  other  day.  She  is 
the  good  angel  of  the  republic.  She  takes  the 
bantling  fresh  from  the  mother's  nest;  full  of 
pouts  and  passions,  an  ungovernable  little 
wretch  whose  mother  admits  she  sends  him  to 
school  to  get  rid  of  him.  This  woman,  who 
knows  her  business,  takes  a  carload  of  these  little 
anarchists,  one  of  whom,  singie-handed  and 
alone,  is  more  than  a  match  for  his  parents,  and 
at  once  puts  them  in  the  way  of  being  upright 
and  useful  citiziens.  At  what  expense  of  toil  and 
weariness?  Hers  is  the  most  responsible  posi- 
tion in  the  whole  school,  and  if  her  salary  were 
double  she  would  not  receive  more  than  she 
earns.  —  Ft.  Madison  Democrat. 
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THE  BEST  TO  BE  FOUND. 


Give  me  the  sturdy  friendship 

That  will  ever  loyal  hold, 
And  give  me  the  hardy  holly, 

That  dares  the  winter's  cold! 
Oh,  the  roses  bloom  in  June, 

When  the  skies  are  bright  and  clear, 


But  the  holly  comes  at  Christmastide, 

The  best  time  o'  the  year; 
Sing  the  holly,  and  the  ivy, 

And  the  merry  mistletoe, 
That  comes  to  us  in  winter, 

When  the  fields  are  white  with  snow! 
—  Alice  W,  Brotherton,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


The  Leading  Articles  of  the  Current  Educational  Journals  Summarized. 


Commenting  on  two  now  well-aired  incidents 
in  school  circles,  the  Michigan  Moderator  says: 
"•  *Les  Miserables '  was  objected  to  by  the  School 
Board  of  Philadelphia,  and  now  comes  some 
Aunt  Nancy  in  Detroit  and  objects  to  a  fine  pic- 
ture of  the  Madonna  on  the  walls  of  a  school- 
room. Such  instances  as  these  cropping  out  oc- 
casionally lead  one  to  infer  either  that  the  fool- 
killer  has  not  been  around  recently,  or  that  he 
was  not  very  thorough  in  his  work.  *  Les  Miser- 
ables *  is  the  greatest  noval  yet  written,  and  no 
one  reads  it  without  being  made  better  by  it. 
The  Madonna  is  the  picture  of  the  sweetest  and 
purest  of  womankind.  How  terrible,  indeed, 
must  be  the  lesson  for  the  boys  to  have  before 
their  eyes  the  picture  of  the  sweet  mother  face! 
Ignorance  and  bigotry  are  yet  the  greatest  foes 
we  have  to  fight." 

Speaking  of  Dr.  E.  E.  White's  recent  severe 
criticism  of  ratio  work  in  elementary  arithmetic, 
Midland  Schools  says  that  his  article  is  scholarly 
and  worthy  of  most  respectful  and  careful  consid- 
eration. "  Some  advocate  of  this  new  ratio  work, 
who  has  a  right  to  speak  as  one  having  authority, 
should  at  once  answer  these  carefully  elaborated 
arguments.  Meanwhile  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  most  of  the  primary  arithmetic  taught 
in  the  schools  yields  no  educational  results;  that 
counting,  manipulating  figures,  repeating  rules 
and  rigamaroles,  and  memorizing  the  words  of 
carefully  worded  definitions  —  all  are  vanity;  that 
the  classification  of  numbers  and  of  problems, 
and  the  solution  of  these  problems  by  the  recipe 
method  cannot  educate;  that  when  a  problem 
has  been  classified,  put  under  an  appropriate 
"  case '  and  a  model  solution,  a  recipe  and  a 
formula  g^ven,  it  no  longer  possesses  any  edu- 
cative value.  We  must  have  something  better 
than  this.  If  ratio  work  is  not  sound  in  philos- 
ophy and  successful  in  practice,  we  must  invent 
something  else,  or  do  as  most  successful  teach- 
ers of  arithmetic  have  always  done  —  wait  until 
children  reach  a  fair  degree  of  mental  maturity 
before  paying  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
then  set  them  to  solving  practical  and  unclassi- 
fied and  unlabeled  problems  —  the  miscellaneous 
problems  of  the  text-books." 

The  report  of  County  Superintendent  O.  T. 
Bright,  in  which  he  scores  the  misspending  of 
school  funds  on  too  expensive  apparatus,  is  com- 
mended by  a  correspondent  in  the  Intelligence  for 
December.  Many  articles,  such  as  high-priced 
charts,  arithmetic  blocks,  globes,  etc.,  are  un- 
necessary and  out  of    place    in    small    country 


schools.  Give  teachers  a  printing  outfit,  costing 
three  to  four  dollars,  in  place  of  the  twenty-five- 
dollar  chart.  Allow  him  to  purchase  several 
small  devices  of  great  value  to  him  instead  of 
giving  him  twenty-eight-dollar  arithmetic  blocks. 
Members  of  a  board  ought  not  to  purchase  sup- 
plies without  saying  a  word  to  the  teacher  about 
them.  "If  a  teacher  asks  for  a  much-needed 
article,  and  shows  by  his  manner  that  he  is  ear- 
nestly working  for  the  children,  and  his  request 
is  unheeded,  then  something  must  be  wrong  with 
the  board  or  with  the  teacher." 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
remind  all  teachers  who,  in  country  or  village, 
have  to  deal  directly  with  the  School  Board,  that 
it  "  pays  "  to  become  and  remain  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  members  of  the  board  and 
with  their  families  also.  Don't  let  the  only  times 
when  you  talk  with  them  be  when  you  want 
something  for  your  school.  A  request  made  of 
men  who  know  you,  and  have  learned  to  respect 
your  judgment  and  your  devotion  to  your  work, 
will  not  be  ignored,  and  if  it  is  not  granted  there 
will  be  good  reason  for  it.  This  whole  question 
of  the  relation  between  the  teacher  and  the 
School  Board  in  the  smaller  schools  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  discretion,  or  rather  the  discreetness, 
of  the  teacher.  Keep  in  touch  with  your  direc- 
tors in  every  way  possible.  "  Be  bold,  but  not 
too  bold."  Make  yourself  felt  and  understood  by 
easy,  affable  ways,  yet  be  serious  and  in  earnest 
about  your  work. 

The  School  Board  Journal  quotes  President 
Finke,  of  the  Alton,  111.,  School  Board,  in  his 
explanation  of  the  recent  separation  of  the  col- 
ored from  the  white  school  children,  as  follows: 
"  We  are  convinced  that  it  will  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  both  the  colored  and  white  children 
to  establish  separate  schools.  The  former  are 
naturally  less  apt  than  the  latter,  and  in  mixed 
schools  they  do  not  and  cannot  get  the  advan- 
tages of  special  care  that  they  will  receive  in  a 
school  of  their  own,  where  the  teachers  are  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  them,  and  can  help 
them  without  retarding  the  work  of  a  more  apt 
class  of  pupils.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  law 
forbids  discrimination  between  races,  but  we 
deny  that  we  have  made  any  discrimination.  We 
have  built  two  new  schools,  equipped  with  every 
modern  convenience,  conveniently  located,  and 
secured  the  best  colored  teachers  to  be  had  in 
the  State,  and  we  contend  that  the  children  will 
get  much  better  advantages  in  this  way  than  un- 
der the  old  order.  This  is  our  position,  and  wc 
mean  to  stick  to  it.    If  it  must  come  to  a  fight  in 
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the  courts,  we  are  rcad5r  for  that  also,  and  will 
carry  it  to  the  court  of  last  resort." 

The  board  will  probably  have  the  "  fight,"  as 
many  colored  residents  of  Alton  are  very  indig- 
nant at  the  proceeding. 

What  the  twentieth  century  schools  will  be  in 
several  particulars,  Jas.  Q.  Hughes,  Toronto's 
inspector  of  schools,  ventures  to  predict  for 
Primary  Education  of  November.  He  asserts  that 
they  will  be  free,  not  merely  in  the  matter  of  at- 
tendance, but  for  the  child  himself  to  have  a  full, 
free  growth.  The  mandatory  coercive  spirit  will 
become  but  a  shameful  memory  to  teachers  when 
they  are  developing  the  child's  divinity  instead  of 
making  all  their  efforts  to  restrict  its  depravity. 
The  children's  self-active  interest  will  be  devel- 
oped as  much  as  possible,  and  the  influence  of 
the  teachers'  interest  withdrawn. 

Teachers  will  distinguish  between  responsive 
activity  and  self-activity.  Self-hood  must  be  de- 
veloped, for  the  neglect  and  warping  of  self- 
hood have  been  the  greatest  evils  of  school  life 
in  the  past. 

The  schools  of  the  twentieth  century  will  give 
increased  attention  to  physical  culture,  to  arrest 
the  physical  deterioration  of  the  race,  and 
strengthen  it  intellectually  and  morally;  they  will 
give  manual  training  for  educational,  not  eco- 
nomic, reasons,  and  to  all  children,  especially  to 
younger  children,  instead  of  to  senior  pupils,  as 
at  present,  they  will  teach  art  as  the  highest  form 
of  human  expression  to  qualify  for  clearer  inter- 
pretation of  the  artistic  ideals  of  the  leaders  in 
human  evolution,  and  to  enlarge  the  expressive 
power  of  humanity;  and  their  supreme  purpose 
will  be  to  develop  a  strong,  self-reliant,  self-di- 
recting individuality,  and  train  it  by  the  experi- 
ences of  school  life  to  become  a  co-operative 
clement  in  an  inter-dependent  community. 

Secretary  C.  D.  Hine,  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Board  of  Education,  in  a  recent  address, 
discussed  the  question  of  school  holidays  in  con- 
siderable detail,  and  said,  among  other  things, 
that  he  could  see  no  reason  why  school  teachers 
should  not  be  required  to  work  on  Saturdays  the 
same  as  other  public  servants;  that  it  was  a  bad 
custom  not  to  have  school  on  Saturday,  and  that 
there  ought  to  be  school  all  the  year  'round,  on 
every  day  except  Sunday.  Commenting  on  this 
proposition,  the  New  Haven  Palladium  says: 
"  This  suggestion  from  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  will  not  prove  a  popular  one  with  the 
teachers  generally.  It  seems  a  reasonable  prop- 
osition! that  a  partiality  is  manifested  in  permit- 
ting one  branch  of  public  servants  to  rest  two 
days  out  of  seven,  while  others  have  only  one. 
But  after  all,  who  of  us  would  care  to  have  our 
children  attend  school  six  days  in  succession 
during  the  entire  school  term?  Such  application 
is  more  than  should  be  required.  It  is  reason- 
ably certain  that  the  '  young  idea '  will  learn 
*  how  to  shoot '  with  greater  precision  and  better 
results  if  the  process  of  schooling  is  varied  with 
a  periodical  day  or  two  of  rest." 

The  November  School  Reznew  was  a  "  Latin  " 
number.  Editorially  it  says:  "Old  as  this  disci- 
pline is,  there   is   yet   so   much    agitation    about 


How?  How  much?  Where?  and  To  whom?  in 
connection  with  Latin  as  finds  place  concerning 
any  other  subject  of  the  curriculum.  In  Ger- 
many it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  agita- 
tion for  the  so-called  EinheitschuU  may  result 
ultimately,  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  in  re- 
ducing the  course  in  Latin  to  a  six-years'  course. 
In  our  country,  on  the  other  hand,  no  inconsid- 
erable advance  has  been  made  in  introducing  six- 
year  courses  in  Latin.  We  need  to  be  careful 
lest  we  take  up  as  new  gospel  what  Germany  or 
some  other  country  is  just  ready  to  abandon  as 
worn-out  buncombe.  The  idea  that  a  foreign  lan- 
guage ought  to  be  begun,  if  taken  up  at  all,  before 
middle  life,  has  been  able  to  get  Latin  into  the 
grammar  grades  in  a  few  cities;  but,  in  the  main, 
the  institutions  supporting  a  six-year  Latin 
course  are  private  schools.  In  the  six-year 
course  in  Latin  we  have  really  the  entering 
wedge  for  a  new  division  of  our  educational  ter- 
ritory, making  six  grades  in  the  high  school  and 
academy,  six  years  of  secondary  work  instead  of 
four.  Certain  institutions  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
starting  where  the  secondary  course  regularly 
starts,  and  continuing  their  work  two  additional 
years,  making  a  six  years'  secondary  course  by 
appropriating  two  years  hitherto  sacred  to  the 
college.  The  question  is  also  raised,  Why  not 
begin  Latin  in  college,  just  as  French  and  Ger- 
man are  now  begun  ?  It  is  clear  that  Latin  teach- 
ing will  yet  furnish  much  material  for  experi- 
ments and  discussion.  Latin  is  a  dead  language, 
but  a  live  subject." 

The  Outlook  quotes  from  a  paper  read  recently 
before  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
by  Dr.  J.  Henry  Barnes,  the  following,  which 
applies  equally  well  to  school-houses,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  school  boards 
as  showing  the  necessity  of  gettmg  moisture  as 
well  as  heat  in  some  way  into  rooms  heated  by 
hot  air:  "  Dr.  Barnes  has  made  investigations  in 
hospitals,  as  well  as  private  houses,  and  is  con- 
vinced that  one  of  the  sources  of  malaria,  catarrh 
and  throat  diseases  is  the  artificial  dry  air  in  ouf 
rooms  heated  by  hot-air  furnaces.  He  claims 
that  indoor  atmosphere  should  always  approach 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  normal.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  one  can  be  out  of  doors  in 
June  in  medium  weight  of  clothing,  with  a  tem- 
perature of  65  degrees  and  a  normal  humidity  of 
from  65  to  75  per  cent.,  and  be  perfectly  com- 
fortable; but  that  in  our  artificially  heated  and  ill- 
ventilated  houses  in  winter,  with  heavy  clothing, 
we  require  at  least  five  degrees  more  of  heat  to 
be  comfortable.  Breathing  an  atmosphere  that, 
by  action  of  a  natural  law,  robs  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  moisture  so  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  its  secretion,  must  impair  the  integrity 
of  the  tissue,  and  give  a  favorable  soil  for  the 
development  of  the  infected  organism.  If  the 
air  be  too  dry,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lungs,, 
throat  and  mouth  may  be  deprived  of  its  neces- 
sary moisture  so  rapidly  that  an  uncomfortable 
degree  of  dryness  and  even  inflammation  may  be 
induced." 

In  a  well-considered  article  by  Grace  A.  Kail,. 
in  The  Primary  School,  the  point  is  made  that 
in  teaching  primary  arithmetic  two  results  are 
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sought:  first  a  knowledge  of  number  as  number 
and  the  simpler  relations  of  number;  second, 
facility  in  the  mechanical  processes,  in  the  use 
of  numbers.  The  first  result  is  secured  through 
the  action  of  the  senses  and  the  imagination 
and  is  the  condition  of  the  second  result,  which 
is  realized  in  the  intelligent,  accurate  and  ready 
application  of  number  knowledge  in  practical 
affairs. 

The  first  lessons  in  number  must  necessarily 
be  very  simple,  the  object  being  to  teach  the 
children  to  know,  count,  read  and  write  simple 
numbers. 

Number  has  no  meaning  for  children  except 
as  it  has  some  vital  connection  with  objects; 
therefore,  the  first  exercises  should  be  connected 
with  objects  such  as  are  familiar  to  the  children; 
these  the  children  should  handle  as  they  stand 
about  the  number  table.  A  variety  of  objects 
should  be  used,  to  prevent  monotony  in  the 
work,  and  also  the  child's  associating  number 
with  any  particular  object.  All  combinations 
should  be  illustrated  with  objects  until  the  rela- 
tions are  clearly  seen,  and  the  results  are  thor- 
oughly fixed  in  the  memory;  but  when  objective 
illustration  ceases  to  be  an  aid  to  the  under- 
standing, it  should  be  discontinued.  The  mental 
processes  involved  are  perception,  conception, 
abstraction  and  finally  the  memorizing  of  the 
results  discovered. 

"  Begin  with  the  known."  Upon  entering 
school,  children  usually  know  one,  two,  and 
three,  as  applied  to  objects  and  perhaps  more. 
The  careful  teacher  will,  however,  take  nothing 
for  granted,  but  will  begin  work  where  the  chil- 
dren are  found  to  have  positive  knowledge,  con- 
stantly keeping  in  mind  the  importance  of  a 
firm  foundation. 

The  order  of  steps  should  be  as  follows: 

1.  Illustrate  the  required  combinations  by 
means  of  counters,  such  as  blocks,  splints,  etc., 
in  the  hands  of  the  children  themselves  and  in 
the  teacher's  hands. 

2.  Express  the  same  combinations  on  the 
blackboard  or  slate  with  marks. 

3.  Take  the  same  combinations  mentally  with 
abstract  numbers. 

4.  Practical  problems  in  applied  numbers. 
There  is  a  great  deal  implied  in  the  knowledge 

of  a  given  number.  Let  us  see  what  the  child 
must  be  able  to  do  before  he  can  truly  be  said 
to  know  a  number: 


1.  To  recognize  it  as  a  whole  and  to  recognize 
and  be  able  to  make  its  symbol. 

2.  To  measure  it  by  known  measures  —  num- 
bers previously  learned. 

3.  To  compare  it  with  other  numbers  learned 
and  be  able  to  state  the  result  of  this  com- 
parison. 

4.  To  combine  all  possible  numbers  to  make 
\t 

5.  To  separate  it  into  all  possible  parts. 

6.  To  apply  knowledge  gained  in  preceding 
steps,  in  many  practical  examples. 

Children  delight  in  singing,  says  a  writer  in 
the  Western  Teacher.  Music  puts  life  into  a 
school  as  nothing  else  can.  Next  to  good  air 
and  wholesome  exercise,  a  lively  song  is  the  best 
preventive  of  languor  and  lassitude.  As  an  aid  in 
keeping  good  order,  nothing  excels  music.  A 
sprightly  song  at  the  opportune  moment  is  to  a 
class  no  less  refreshing  than  a  summer  rain  to 
the  flowers  on  a  sultry  day.  A  little  time  spent 
in  singing  good  songs  at  frequent  intervals  is 
not  so  much  time  subtracted  from  the  pro- 
gramme assignment  for  regular  branches;  it  re- 
sults in  greater  energy  for  the  study  of  arithme- 
tic, geography,  reading,  etc.  Time  thus  used  is 
time  saved. 

The  pedagogical  value  of  singing  rote  songs 
from  memory  is  now  fully  recognized  by  edu- 
cators. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Stearns,  professor  of  pedagogy  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  says: 

"  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  school  exercise 
contributes  more  to  the  refinement  of  the  nature 
of  the  pupils  than  singing,  and  we  greatly  need 
the  emotional  uplift  and  the  quickening  of  the 
sense  of  harmony  and  sympathy  which  comes  of 
the  hearty  singing  of  well-selected  songs.  The 
Greeks,  who  esteemed  education  something  more 
than  mere  intellectual  development,  who  thought 
of  it  rather  as  the  formation  of  the  inner  man  to 
refinement  and  mutual  co-operation,  were  not 
wrong  in  attaching  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
practice  of  singing.  Like  them,  we  need  to  think 
of  it  not  as  a  mere  drill,  the  addition  of  another 
subject  for  intellectual  training,  but  as  a  shaping 
of  the  emotions  and  inner  nature,  and  therefore 
to  make  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  singing  to- 
gether simple  and  noble  songs,  whose  words 
awaken  uplifting  aesthetical  and  ethical  senti- 
ments." 
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New  York  State  Institutes  for  the  Next  Month. 


Dftte. 


County. 


Dist. 


Place. 


Conductor. 


December     ao     Montfromery 

ao     Montgomery 

ao  I  Otsego 

20     Saratoga 

3  I  Krie 

3  .  Schoharie  

3     Otsego 


January 


I  Webster I  Hendrick 

j  Fort  Plain I  Bugbee 

c"""*"'"*" ]ih;(-°/r':::;;.[ 

I  Saratoga 


Clarence.. 
Sch«)harie  . 
Oneonta.. 


Stout 
Stout  . 
Shaver. . 
Bugbee . 


Instructors. 


Miss  Himes. 

Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Eggleston. 

Miss  Himes. 

Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Eggleston. 
Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Eggleston. 
Miss  Himes  and  Miss  Tsdell. 
Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Uggleston. 


[The  matter  for  this  Department  is  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Cornell  University,  enjraffed  in 
the  propagation  of  agricultural  knowledge  and  an  interest  in  nature  study  in  New  Vork  Slate.  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  is  the  Direc- 
tor and  the  Censor  of  the  matter  supplied  this  magazine.] 
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Nature-Study  Department. 

When  the  teacher  thinks  chiefly  of  his  sub- 
ject, he  teaches  a  science;  when  he  thinks  chiefly 
of  his  pupil,  he  teaches  nature  study.  —  Bailey. 

Under  the  provisions  made  for  University 
Extension  of  Agricultural  Knowledge,  the  fol- 
lowing leaflets  have  been  issued  to  aid  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  in  presenting  nature-study 
subjects  to  the  pupils  at  odd  times: 

1.  How  a  squash  plant  gets  out  of  the  seed. 

2.  How  a  candle  burns. 

3.  Four  apple  twigs. 

4.  A  children's  garden.    For  the 'pupils. 

5.  Some  tent-makers. 

6.  What  is  nature  study? 

7.  Hints  on  making  collections  of  insects. 

8.  The  leaves  and  acorns  of  our  common  oaks. 
Teachers   and   others   wishing   copies   of   this 

leaflet  should  address, 

Cbief  Clerk, 

College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

Some  Nature-Study  Paragrraphs. 

BY  JNO.  W.  SPENCER,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  better  to  be  ready  and  not 
go  than  to  go  and  not  be  ready,"  is  a  question 
that  was  once  wrestled  with  by  a  primitive  de- 
bating society. 

In  the  case  of  nature  study  there  are  many  in- 
stances when  time  and  opportunities  are  lost  by 
getting  ready  and  never  going.  The  teacher  who 
starts  now  with  whatever  equipment  she  may 
have  will  be  better  prepared  by  a  year's  experi- 
ence in  teaching  nature  study  than  is  the  teacher 
who  spends  the  year  in  getting  ready.  I  do  not 
underrate  knowledge;  it  has  its  value,  but  tact 
has  a  greater  value.  Four  cents*  worth  of  tact 
and  one  cent's  worth  of  knowledge  will  accom- 
plish more  than  four  cents'  worth  of  knowledge 
and  one  cent's  worth  of  tact.  A  teacher  who 
really  values  nature  study  can  find  plenty  of 
material  by  using  tactful  gumption.  ]^or  in- 
stance, there  is  the  weather.  It  is  a  subject  one 
can  never  get  away  from  at  any  point  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  can  be  made  of  much 
interest  in  several  grades  of  schools.  The  lower 
grade  can  make  a  daily  record  of  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  and  if  the  day  is  clear  or  cloudy,  hot 
or  cold.  In  a  short  time  the  little  folks  will  pre- 
pare themselves  with  this  information  before 
reaching  the  school,  and  in  time  their  observa- 
tions will  reach  the  point  of  investigation,  and 
not  to  cover  the  simple  fact  that  the  day  is  a 
favorable  one  for  the  family  washing  or  a  bad 
one  for  a  picnic. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Wight,  teacher  of  a  modest  school 
at  East  Oakfield,  Genesee  county,  in  speaking  of 
nature  study  work  he  has  done  in  oaks,  says: 

"  The  children  became  very  much  interested  in 
oak  leaves,  and  looked  at  and  talked  about  leaves 


of  all  kinds  so  long  as  there  were  any.  In 
searching  for  leaves  the  children  found  the  eggs 
of  several  kinds  of  insects,  and  are  bunting  for 
things  of  that  kind  now,  especially  the  eggs  of 
the  tent  caterpillar.  If  nothing  prevents,  we 
shall  next  spring  closely  observe  how  they  hatch 
and  grow." 

This  gentleman  did  not  make  the  mistake  of 
waiting  until  he  had  some  special  inspiration  or 
had  the  feeling  that  he  possessed  just  the  proper 
load  of  information  necessary  to  begin  nature 
study.  He  received  the  leaflets  and  he  had  the 
children,  and  the  trees  were  handy,  and  they  be- 
gan looking  at  the  leaves  and  acorns  of  the  oaks, 
and  they  found  things  they  never  knew  of  before, 
though  there  had  been  oaks  under  their  eyes  all 
their  lives;  and  they  kept  on  looking,  and  they 
are  looking  yet,  and  they  have  found,  to  use  a 
youngster's  expression,  "  that  nature  is  the  big- 
gest show  on  earth." 

Once  the  teacher  makes  the  beginning  the  em- 
barrassment will  be  from  the  great  multitude  of 
questions  presenting  themselves. 

Are  there  any  knots  and  knot-holes  about  your 
school-room?  I  know  they  are  not  uncommon 
about  rural  school-houses.  Can  you  explain  to 
your  children  the  origin  of  knots?  If  you  can, 
do  not  tell  them,  but  have  them  tell  you.  Have 
a  number  of  short  periods  given  to  discussion  of 
the  subject.  Ask  the  children  to  talk  it  over  at 
home  and  see  how  much  information  their  par- 
ents can  give.  Of  course,  you  will  get  a  great 
amount  of  vague  speculation,  and  if  you  are  tact- 
ful you  will  keep  the  curiosity  alive. 

Some  day  you  will  be  able  to  point  out  to  them 
a  tree  upon  which  a  dead  limb  projects  and  the 
new  growth  has  made  annular  rings  about  it,  and 
if  it  has  broken  close  to  the  tree  it  is  being  cov- 
ered over.  You  have  now  reached  a  point 
where  guessing  can  stop  and  investigation  begin. 

Many  years  ago  white  ash  was  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  for  flooring,  and  many  such 
floors  have  some  boards  badly  slivered,  and  the 
next  board  shows  but  little,  if  any,  wear.  Why 
is  the  difference?  One  wanting  topics  for  nature 
study  need  not  go  abroad  for  material. 

If  you  have  some  problems  of  which  you  are 
not  quite  sure  of  the  solution,  and  want  help, 
write  your  difficulties  concisely  and  address  Chief 
Clerk,  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  your  inquiry  will  be  re- 
ferred to  a  specialist.  These  specialists  do  not 
know  everything,  but  they  know  enough  so  they 
are  not  ashamed  to  confess  their  ignorance.  You 
can  depend  on  a  courteous  reply,  and  if  it  con- 
tains any  information  it  will  be  right  to  the  point, 
and  if  not  that,  it  will  be  a  plain  "  I  don't  know." 

Speaking  of  tactful  gumption,  I  recall  an  in- 
stance that  was  told  me  last  summer  at  Chau- 
tauqua of  a  bright  principal  of  one  of  the  schools 
at  Cohoes,  N.  Y.  As  early  in  the  spring  as 
plants  can  be  kept  in  the  school-room  without 
freezing,  she  has  her  children,  bring  empty  egg- 
shells, and  these  are  filled  with  potting  earth  ob- 
tained from  the  florist,  and  each  child  stocks  his 
shells  with  seeds.  This  she  called  egg-shell 
farming,  and  some  children  owned  farms  of  sev- 
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eral  shells,  and  were,  as  proud  in  their  sense  of 
proprietorship  as  any  farmer  counting  his  acres. 
Many  schools  can  secure  good  earth  for  this 
purpose  from  some  nearby  grove  or  woods,  and 
the  pupils  would  ask  no  better  fun  than  an  ex- 
cursion to  gather  it  This  author  of  egg-shell 
farming  found  her  pupils  had  far  greater  interest 
in  plants  from  seed  of  their  own  sowing  and 
growing  on  their  own  tiny  bit  of  land  than  if  the 
plants  had  been  provided  for  them,  due,  of 
course,  to  a  feeling  of  ownership. 

This  sense  of  mine  and  thine  begins  in  the 
cradle,  and  is  never  out  of  sight  until  buried  in 
the  grave.  There  are  several  other  passions  on 
an  equal  footing,  all  bound  to  make  trouble  if 
left  uncontrolled.  A  tactful  teacher  will  never 
run  counter  to  these  any  more  than  a  tactful 
hydraulic  engineer  will  try  to  make  water  run 
up-hill.  She  will  try  to  guide  and  influence  them 
and  make  them  useful  agents.  The  above  in- 
stance of  proprietorship  is  a  case  in  point.  It 
has  the  essence  of  selfishness,  and  if  left  un- 
bridled will  become  uncomfortably  so;  yet  if 
properly  worked  in  harness,  it  gives  the  child  the 
feeling  that  the  plants  in  his  egg-shells  are  his  to 
care  and  protect,  and  not  the  children  of  a  found- 
ling hospital,  as  he  usually  regards  all  plants 
growing  in  the  open. 

On  my  little  farm  my  dog,  my  horses,  my 
cows  and  my  chickens  know  a  lot  of  things  they 
want  to  know,  and  that  usually  pertain  to  their 
stomachs.  I  am  fully  persuaded  thdt  on  all  sub- 
jects relating  to  their  appetites  they  will  pass  an 
examination  ninety-nine;  but  to  teach  them 
something  outside  of  that  is  another  thing. 

Children  readily  learn  things  they  want  to 
know,  or,  in  other  words,  things  in  which  they 
are  interested.  Create  the  interest  and  the  child 
will  do  the  rest  —  that  is,  speaking  in  a  broad 
sense.  Without  interest  all  things  become  a 
grind,  like  learning  the  multiplication  table. 

I  do  not  say  that  nature  study  will  eliminate 
truancy,  but  we  have  some  cases  that  a  gushing 
young  lady  declared  to  be  "just  lovely."  They 
were  instances  in  which  boys  had  no  interest  in 
books,  but  became  intensely  interested  in  things. 
So  long  as  they  could  come  to  school  and  study 
things  they  were  enthusiastic  and  made  progress. 
Later  they  studied  certain  books  that  enabled 
them  to  study  things  better.  The  instances  un- 
der consideration  are  so  recent  that  I  am  not 
able  to  say  that  these  boys  became  paragons  of 
learning  and  were  college  professors,  and  died 
happy,  but  I  am  able  to  say  that  they  no  longer 
look  upon  school  as  a  reformatory. 

Teachers  interested  in  nature  study  can  do  us 
no  greater  favor  than  to  write  us  suggesting  im- 
provements in  our  methods.  It  is  not  compli- 
ments that  we  want,  but  experience  telling  us 
where  we  have  not  met  the  teacher's  needs  and 
suggesting  how  we  can  do  so.  We  are  equip- 
ping hundreds  of  teachers  each  week  with  the 
best  we  have  in  nature  study,  and  hold  our  hand 
to  our  ear,  hoping  for  some  response  of  results, 
but  there  is  often  not  an  echo  whether  we  have 
hit  the  mark  or  not.  I  assure  you  that  a  kick  is 
far  more  inspiring  than  a  dull  thud. 


Nature-Study  In  the  Country  School* 

MARY   F.  ROGERS,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  thoughtful  and  progressive  teacher  of  a 
country  school  will  see  in  the  growing  demand 
for  nature  studies  two  great  opportunities;  first, 
an  opportunity  to  put  into  practice  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  pedagogy,  object  teach- 
ingy  and  secondly,  an  opportunity  to  engage  the 
interest  of  the  patrons  of  the  school  in  the  work 
their  children  are  doing  by  using  as  subjects  for 
nature  lessons  some  of  the  things  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  industrial  life  of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  general,  nature  lessons  without  the  objects 
before  the  children  are  worthless.  Reading  about 
things  they  never  see  grows  tiresome,  and  the 
information  gained  is  at  the  expense  of  interest. 
It  has  taken  us  years  to  learn  that  laboratory 
methods  are  necessary  in  the  teaching  of  botany 
and  zoology,  as  well  as  in  physics  and  chemistry. 
The  first  definition  the  child  learns  in  his  book  is 
that  botany  is  the  science  that  treats  of  plants, 
and  yet  as  he  goes  deeper  in  he  finds  it  the  sci- 
ence of  hard  names,  and  his  interest  is  changed 
to  indiflference.  His  love  of  plant  life  and  for 
science  is  buried  under  his  abhorrence  of  mean- 
ingless words.  Now  that  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  acknowledged  the  educational 
value  of  science  study,  every  child  in  the  common 
schools  has  a  right  to  expect  that  his  love  for 
the  natural  objects  about  him  should  be  stimu- 
lated and  encouraged  by  his  school  work. 

Teachers  in  country  schools  often  complain, 
and  justly,  of  a  lack  of  material  to  carry  on  their 
work.  No  such  complaint  can  be  raised  with 
regard  to  material  for  nature  studies.  The  very 
abundance  of  the  supply  and  the  variety  often 
discourage  the  timid  teacher.  The  city  teacher, 
eager  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  seeks  among 
the  cinders  and  paving-stones  of  her  school-yard 
for  something  to  use  for  an  object  lesson.  She 
urges  her  pupils  to  visit  the  parks,  and  to  pick 
up  stray  leaves  and  seeds  as  they  go  to  and  from 
school.  She  is  hampered  by  the  iron-bound  sys- 
tem under  which  she  works,  and  by  the  large 
number  of  children  under  her  charge.  The  coun- 
try teacher  labors  ufider  none  of  these  disad- 
vantages. She  may  easily  obtain  materials  for 
her  lessons;  she  may,  without  fear  of  disturbing 
the  routine  of  other  schools,  resolve  her  whole 
school  into  one  class  for  a  nature  lesson  at  any 
time  which  seems  to  her  best  suited  to  the  needs 
of  all.  She  may  choose  a  time  when  the  children 
are  tired  with  their  continual  study  of  books  to 
place  before  them  some  natural  object  which  has 
life  and  motion,  and  after  a  short,  keen  obser- 
vation lesson  all  will  return  to  their  work  with  a 
rested  feeling  which  their  ordinary  study  rarely 
brings. 

What  shall  the  teacher  choose  for  nature  les- 
sons? It  matters  little,  so  long«s  two  things  are 
true;  first,  that  she  is  interested  in  her  subject, 
and  secondly,  that  she  knows  something  about  it. 
If  a  teacher  tries  to  conduct  nature  lessons  on 
subjects  which  she  knows  nothing  about,  and 
has  no  interest  in,  she  will  fail,  and  little  wonder. 
If  she  is  interested  she  will  study  the  lesson  with 
the  children,  and  be  able  to  lead  them  as  they 
work  together  because  of  her  greater  experience 
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in  interpreting  what  she  sees.  If  she  is  interested 
in  the  industrial  life  of  the  community  she  can 
make  the  school  the  intellectual  center. 

By  selecting  as  subjects  for  nature  lessons 
those  plants,  insects,  stones  or  other  objects 
which  have  a  direct  connection  with  the  occu- 
pations of  the  people,  she  may  give  the  children 
in  the  school  training  which  will  be  useful  to 
them  all  through  life;  she  may  give  the  parents,at 
home  something  to  think  about  and  widen  the 
influence  of  the  school  as  an  educational  factor, 
and  her  own  influence  as  a  teacher.  If  she  is  not 
interested,  it  is  a  pity,  for  she  loses  two  great 
opportunities. 


Nature-Study  Not  a  Study  of  Dry 
Bones. 

ANNA  BOTSFORD  COMSTOCK,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

There  are  many  stumbling  blocks  that  lie  in 
the  path  of  the  conscientious  teacher  of  nature 
study.  Chief  among  these  to-day  is  the  tendency 
to  regard  anatomy  as  the  most  important  part  of 
the  subject  The  real  place  of  anatomical  obser- 
vation in  elementary  science-teaching  is  only  in- 
cidental to  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
life  processes  and  habits  of  the  animal  or  plant 
under  consideration.  The  study  of  anatomy  is 
useful  in  cultivating  the  child's  power  of  observ- 
ing form;  but  it  is  mainly  useful  as  a  basis  for 
the  study  of  action.  For  example,  the  arrange- 
ment and  form  of  the  pistil  and  stamens  in  the 
flower  of  the  common  garden  sage  are  peculiar; 
but  when  the  student  has  mastered  these  pecu- 
liarities he  has  only  begun  the  real  study  which 
is  the  adaptation  of  the  form  and  arrangement  of 
the  parts  of  the  flower  to  secure  cross  fertiliza- 
tion through  the  agency  of  insect  visitors. 

There  is  great  danger  of  tiring  the  pupil's  mind 
by  a  too  lengthy  study  of  anatomical  details.  The 
child  is  far  more  interested  in  what  a  thing  does 
than- in  what  it  is.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  a  part 
of  a  flower  or  insect  is  studied,  the  function  of 
that  part  should  be  also  studied.  For  instance, 
in  studying  an  insect  the  breathing  holes  along 
the  sides  of  the  body  may  be  observed,  and  then 
the  way  an  insect  breathes  should  be  explained 
at  once.  Or,  in  studying  the  legs  of  a  grass- 
hopper, their  shape  and  remarkable  muscular 
development  may  be  observed;  and  then  the 
question  of  the  method  of  locomotion  of  this  in- 
sect should  be  discussed,  and  the  adaptation  of 
the  legs  for  crawling  and  jumping  be  understood. 

In  the  study  of  insects  and  birds,  far  more 
time  should  be  spent  upon  the  habits  than  upon 
the  form.  The  latter  should  be  studied  enough 
so  that  the  pupil  may  be  able  to  identify  the  crea- 
tures in  a  general  way;  but  the  form  should 
never  be  studied  long  enough  to  bore  the  child, 
lest  he  become  weary  of  the  whole  subject,  and 
lose  all  interest  in  what  the  creature  may  do. 

It  is  well  to  correlate  the  nature  study  work 
with  both  drawing  and  Engli.sh:  the  study  of 
form  will  provide  objects  for  drawing,  while  the 
action  will  supply  subject-matter  for  essays. 

If  those  of  us  who  are  teaching  nature  study 
will  recall  the  days  of  our  childhood,  and  remem- 
ber the  thrill  we  experienced  when  reading  the 


cogent  answers  of  the  wolf  to  Red  Riding  Hood, 
we  will  understand  better  the  importance  of  cor- 
relating function  with  form:  '*  OI  grandma,  what 
great  ears  you  have  got!  "  "  Better  to  hear  you 
with,  my  child."  "  O !  grandma,  what  great  eyes 
you  have  got! "  "  Better  to  see  you  with,  my 
child."  "  O !  grandma,  what  great  teeth  you  have 
got  I  "    "  Better  to  eat  you  up  with,  my  child." 

Learn  a  lesson  from  this  nursery  tale,  which 
keeps  forever  young  because  of  this  exciting 
climax:  The  child  has  no  vital  interest  in  form, 
but  is  ever  interested  in  action. 


HE  WORRIED  ABOUT  IT. 

When  the  weather  was  murky,  he  gazed  at  the 
sky, 

And  he  worried  about  it; 
He  watched  the  gray  cloudlets  go  scurrying  by. 

And  he  worried  about  it; 
"  I'll  bet  it  will  rain,"  he  would  say  to  a  friend. 
All  manner  of  dire  disasters  portend; 
His  life  was  one  fret  from  beginning  to  end. 

For  he  worried  about  it. 

He  had  a  few  troubles,  as  human-kind  will, 

And  he  worried  about  it; 
The  good  he  belittled  and  magnified  ill. 

And  he  worried  about  it; 
His  health   was   nigh  perfect,  but  then,   if  you 

please, 
He  fancied  he  had  mostly  every  disease, 
And  he  marshaled  his  ailments  in  columns  of 
threes, 

And  he  worried  about  it 

No  doubt  when  he  entered  the  world  long  ago. 

He  worried  about  it: 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  he  married,  you  know. 

He  worried  about  it; 
.\nd  when  he  departs  from  this  scene  of  despair. 
And  mounts  on  light  wings  thro'  ethereal  air, 
When  ushered  right  up  to  a  heavenly  chair. 

He'll  worry  about  it. 

—  St.  Paul  Dispatch, 


The  value  of  education  is  measured  by  three 
rules.'  What  is  it  worth  to  the  individual  pos- 
sessing it?  What  is  the  worth  which  society 
•assigns  to  it?  What  is  its  material  worth,  or,  in 
other  words,  what  advantages  are  connected 
with  it,  which  may  be  reduced  with  greater  or 
less  exactness  to  dollars  and  cents?  The  first  of 
these  a.spects  of  the  value  of  education  is  apt  to 
be  measured  by  the  other  two;  but  unless  a  man 
is  to  merely  live  by  other  people's  good  opinion, 
or  to  merely  follow  that  which  will  increase  Kis 
balance  at  his  banker's,  the  first  has  a  fair  claim 
to  independent  consideration.  All  judgments 
which  have  been  worked  out  by  a  man's  own 
mind,  all  general  principles  which  have  influ- 
enced society,  all  directions  of  general  thought, 
have  come  from  the  first  of  these  values  of  edu- 
cation. In  the  worth  of  education  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  it,  lie  all  the  facts  of  human 
progress  and  all  hope  of  human  progress.  And 
in  it.  too.  are  all  the  consolations  of  the  man 
himself,  whether  there  be  escape  from  prevalent 
error,  or  relief  from  the  toil  of  labor,  or  the 
shield  of  a  rational  self-respect.  —  Rogers. 
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SCHOOL    BOARDS. 

Interesting  Table  Coneerninfir  New  York  State  City  Boards. 


CITV. 


Number  of 
members. 


How  chosen. 


Term  of  office. 


Albany  

Amsterdam . 


Auburn  

Binghamton  . 


Brooklyn . 
Buffalo... 
i  oboes  ... 


Cornlnflf  . 
Dunkirk . 
Elmira... 


Geneva 

GloversTille . . 
HomellsviUe  . 

Hudson 

Ithaca 

latnestown  ... 

Johnstown 

Kms^on 


Little  Falls 

Lockport 

Long  Island  City.. 


Middlctown  .  . 
Mount  Vernon. 


Newburgh 

New  York 

Niagara  Kails. 


7 

9 

.9 
xsand  mayor 

45 


13  and  mayor 

ex-officio. 

6 


North  Tonawanda. 

Oiirdensburgh 

Olean 

Oswego 


Poughkeepsie  . 
Rensselaer 


Rochester  ... 

Rome 

Schenectady . 


Syracuse. 
Troy 

Utica.... 


Watertown  . 


Watervliet. 
Vonkers ... 


o  and  Mayor 
ex-officio 


4 
IS 


Appointed  by  mayor I  Seven  years.. 


Two  elected  at  large,  others  by  voters  of  their  respective 
wards 

Elected  at  large  by  voters  of  the  city 

Elected  by  voters  of  their  respective  districts 

Appointed  by  the  mayor 

No  board.    Superintendent  controls 

Elected  by  the  voters  of  their  respective  wards 


Elected  at  large  by  voters  of  the  city 

Four  elected  at  large  by  voters  of  the  city  and  four  appointed 

by  town  board 
Four  appointed  by  the  common  council,  five  elected  by 

voters  of  their  respective  districis 
Elected  at  large  by  voters  of  city 


Elected  at  large  by  voters  of  the  city  .-. 

Elected  at  large  by  voters  of  the  city 

Appointed  by  the  mayor 

Elected  at  large  by  voters  of  the  city 

Elected  at  large  by  voters  of  the  city 

Elected  at  large  by  voters  of  the  city 

Six  elected  by  voters  at  large,  four  elected  by  voters  of 

their  respective  primary  school  districts 
Three  elected  by  voters  of   the  city,  three  appointed  by 

mayor  and  approved  by  common  council 
Seven  elected  by  voters  of  their  respective  districts,  five 

elected  at  large  by  voters  of  the  city 
Appointed  by  the  mayor 


Three  years  . . 

Three  years  . . 
Two  years 

Three  years  . . 

Two  years — 

Three  years  .. 

Four  years — 

Two  years 

Five  years 

Three  years.. 

Five  years 

Five  years 

Three  years  .. 
Three  years  . . 
Three  years  . . 
Three  years  . . 

Three  years  . . 

Three  years  .. 


Superintend- 
ent's  term 
of  office. 


Elected  at  large  by  voters  of  the  city 

Elected  by  voters   of  their  respective  wards;  president  is 
elected  by  voters  at  large 

Elected  at  large  by  voters  of  the  city 

Appointed  by  the  Mayor | 

Appointed  by  Mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  common  council..; 


Pleasure    of 

board. 
One  year. 

Unlimited. 
Pleasure    of 

board. 
Three  years. 
Four  years. 
Two   years. 

Pleasure    of 

board . 
Pleasure 

board. 
Pleasure 

board. 
Pleasure 

board. 
One  year. 
One  year. 
One  year. 
One  year. 
Three  yean. 
One  year. 
One  year. 

Pleasure    of 

board 
One  year. 


of 
of 
of 


At  pleasure  of  Two   years. 

the  mayor 

Three  years  ..  One  year. 

Four  years..  Four  years. 


Four  years  . . . 
Three  years  . . 
Three  years  . . 


Elected  at  large  by  voters  of  the  city Three  years  .. 

Elected  at  large  by  voters  of  the  city Six  years 

Elected  at  large  by  voters  of  the  city >  Three  years  .. 

Elected  at  large  by  voters  of  the  city !  Four  years... 


Elected  at  large  by  voters  of  the  city. 


Three  years  . 
Elected  by  voters  of  their  respective  wards i  Five  years. . . 


Elected  by  voters  of  their  respective  wards. 

Elected  at  large  by  voters  of  the  city 

Appointed  by  the  Mayor 


Elected  at  large  by  voters  of  the  city 

Appointed  by  the  Mayor 

Elected  at  large  by  voters  of  the  city 

Nine  elected,  two  appointed  by  Trustees  of  Jefferson  County 

Institute 
Two  elected  at  large  and  two  appointed  by  the  common 

council 
Appointed  by  the  Mayor 


Two  years.. 
Three  years 
One  year  ... 

Four  years.. 
Three  years 
Throe  years 

Three  years 

Two  years. - 

Five  years.. 


One  year. 
Six  years. 
Pleasure    of 

Hoard. 
One  year. 
Three  years. 
One  year. 
Pleasure    of 

Board. 
Pleasure    of 

Hoard. 
Two  years. 

Two  years. 

.  One  year. 

.:  Pleasure    of 

,      Board. 

.  Three  years. 

. ,  One  year. 

.|  Pleasure 

,      Board. 

.  One  year. 


of 


Pleasure 
Board. 

Pleasure 
Board. 


of 
of 


All  the  Superintendents  are  elected  by  the  Board,  save  in  Buffalo  where  the  people  elect. 


Compulsory  Education. 

COUNT   LEO   TOLSTOL 

Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  the  distinguished  Rus- 
sian writer  and  practical  educator,  has  carefully 
studied  the  operation  of  the  compulsory  school 
system,  as  it  prevails  in  Germany,  France  and 
other  countries,  and  his  conclusions  are  entirely 
unfavorable  to  it  It  must  be  born  in  mind  that 
Tolstoi  is  very  intense  and  draws  his  pictures 
with  strong  colors.  The  article  is  given  for  what 
it  is  worth  to  each  reader.  Germany,  he  says, 
the  home  of  the  movement,  where  it  has  been 


enforced  for  generations,  has  not,  to  this  day, 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  repugnance  which 
it  has  inspired.  With  all  his  loyalty,  Count 
Tolstoi  says  the  German  feels  that  the  system  is 
an  oppressive  burden.  Although  official  Ger- 
many may  parade  statistics  to  show  the  educa- 
tional condition  of  the  people,  the  people  bear 
away  from  the  compulsory  school  the  same  re- 
pugnance with  which  they  entered  it.  Almost 
everywhere  the  children  must  be  kept  at  school 
by  force,  and  the  parents  can  only  be  induced  to 
send  their  children  there  by  constraint  and  arti- 
fice. 
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This  distinguished  authority  asserts  that  the 
**  ruling  classes  "  in  Germany  who  advocate  the 
compulsory  system  are  convinced  that  it  has 
conferred  a  great  benefit  upon  the  people,  and 
have  been  confirmed  in  this  view  by  a  glance  at 
the  statistics  referred  to.  But  he  has  visited  the 
people  in  their  homes,  and  has  come  to  a  very 
different  conclusion.  The  father  sends  his  son 
cr  his  daughter  to  school  against  his  will,  curses 
the  institution  that  robs  him  of  the  help  of  his 
child,  and  counts  the  days  and  hours  until  the 
child  is  released.  **  School  free "  is  the  word 
which  indicates  what  the  people  think  of  the 
compulsory  institution  which  is  maintained  in 
Germany  with  military  rigor.  The  child  goes  to 
the  school  with  the  conviction  that  the  parental 
authority  is  at  variance  with  that  of  the  govern- 
ment. As  he  recognizes  only  the  former,  he 
cannot  be  loyal  to  the  latter.  The  school  must 
necessarily  appear  to  the  enforced  attendant  as 
an  institution  for  the  oppression  and  punishment 
of  the  pupils,  and  for  robbing  them  of  their 
highest  pleasure  in  the  matter  of  unrestrained 
locomotion. 

In  these  compulsory  institutions  the  teacher, 
instead  of  inspiring  confidence  and  affection  in 
the  pupils,  is  regarded  by  them  as  a  petty  tyrant. 
The  former,  in  turn,  looks  upon  the  latter  as  his 
natural  enemies,  who,  either  from  innate  per- 
verseness  or  parental  training,  will  not  submit 
willingly  to  the  terms  which  he  is  obliged  to  en- 
force. In  these  prison  schools  the  pupil  must 
remain  for  six  or  more  years,  and  from  five  to 
six  hours  a  day.  The  necessary  results  of  such 
a  system  are  not  far  to  learn.  About  nine-tenths 
of  the  population  of  Germany  subject  to  the 
school  system  acquire  a  mechanical  capacity  to 
read  and  write  and  such  a  repugnance  to  the 
school  requirements  that  when  the  years  of  pupil- 
age are  ended  these  people  rarely  take  up  a 
book.  If  the  boasted  popular  culture  flowing 
from  the  compulsory  educational  system  really 
existed  in  Germany  it  would  manifest  itself  in  a 
popular  literature.  It  can  hardly  be  maintained 
that  a  system  is  for  the  public  good  when  the 
present  generation  must  be  driven  to  school  by 
police  force,  as  were  their  fathers  before  them. 

The  benumbing  influence  of  the  compulsory 
school  system  is  not  its  only  evil.  Not  till  the 
pupil  loses  his  individuality  and  subordinates 
himself  to  the  system  does  he  become  satisfactory 
to  the  teacher.  In  this  way  the  greatest  dunce, 
when  he  accommodates  himself  to  the  educa- 
tional straight  jacket,  appears  as  the  most  ad- 
vanced pupil,  while  the  really  deserving  boy, 
who  chafes  under  arbitrary  restraint,  is  regarded 
as  a  blockhead.    Count  Tolstoi's  conclusion  takes 


the  ground  that  it  is  necessary  to  break  with  this 
system,  which  is  a  hindrance,  which  puts  upon 
education  the  stamp  of  the  drill-room  and  the 
barracks,  and  which  restrains  the  general  devel- 
opment of  the  people.  If  the  public  school  is  to 
be  in  truth  a  means  of  popular  culture,  the  sys- 
tem of  compulsion  must  be  abandoned  for  that 
in  which  the  mind  of  the  youth  may  be  trained 
in  the  freedom  necessary  for  its  healthy  develop- 
ment. 


Of  Interest  to  School  Boards. 

The  New  York  City  Association  of  School  Ih- 
spectors  recommends:  The  disinfection  of  all 
books  at  the  end  of  the  term;  use  of  individual 
pencils;  individual  slates,  where  used;  monthly 
disinfection  of  wardrobes;  semi-annual  disinfec- 
tion of  all  class-rooms;  the  semi-annual  testing 
of  all  closets,  especially  those  placed  within 
doors,  either  by  peppermint  or  smoke  test;  the 
semi-annual  disinfection  of  all  curtains  or  hang- 
ings of  every  kind;  tlie  immediate  disinfection  of 
books  of  children  having  a  contagious  or  infec- 
tious illness;  the  immediate  disinfection  of  any 
wardrobe  in  w4iich  there  has  been  placed  the 
clothing  of  child  having  an  infectious  or  conta- 
gious malady;  the  immediate  disinfection  of  a 
class-room  when  an  infectious  or  contagious  case 
occurs;  the  detection  of  infectious  and  contagious 
diseases  by  the  school  physicians  personally  vis- 
iting the  class-rooms,  and  not  as  at  present  rely- 
ing solely  on  tJhe  teacher  for  the  selection  of  the 
pupils  to  be  examined  by  the  physician. 


After  many  years  of  the  most  careful  experi- 
menting, it  has  been  found  that  in  the  rooms  of 
our  large  school-houses,  which  are  or  should  be 
lighted  mainly  from  one  side,  the  most  thorough 
aeration  with  the  least  liability  to  injurious 
draughts  is  obtained  by  introducing  the  fresh 
warm  air  above  the  heads  of  the  occupants  of  the 
room  on  the  side  opposite  the  windows,  letting  it 
spread  along  the  ceiling  to  the  window  side  of 
the  room,  and  there,  cooled  by  contact  with  the 
glass,  descend  to  the  floor,  and  pass  at  the  lower 
level  to  the  outlet  in  the  same  wall  as  the  inlet, 
but  in  or  near  the  floor.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  warm  breath  of  the  people  in  the  room  to  a 
certain  extent  rises  and  mingles  with  the  fresh 
air  flowing  across  the  ceiling;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  atmosphere  of  the  room,  as  shown 
by  the  unanswerable  testimony  of  analyses  made 
at  different  times  of  the  air  in  the  various  cor- 
ners, is  more  uniformly  pure  under  this  system 
than  under  any  other.  —  American  Architect. 


CHILD    STUDY. 


Ho!  Santa  Claus  —  our  own  since  Infancy  — 
Most  tangible  of  all  the  gods  that  be!  — 


As  first  we  scampered  to  thee  —  now,  as  then, 
Take  us  as  children  to  thy  heart  again. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley,  in  Arena. 


Child  Digrnity. 

A.  C.    SCAMMELL. 

WE  teachers  say  to  children,  "  Please  do  not 
♦ouch."    Oftener  they  have  need  to  say  the 
same  to  us.    For  the  dignity  of  childhood  should  he 


kept  intact.  By  thoughtlessness  and  by  good  in- 
tention, we  spot  and  we  scar  this  lovely  grace 
until  it  is  changed  into  a  bold  defiance. 

Children  dread  accidents  in  the  school-room. 
The  writer  believes  that  they  rarely  occur 
through  carelessness,  but  that  they  are  the  result 
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of  an  eager  nervous  movement,  and  a  haste  that 
may  be  a  desire  to  please. 

A  little  boy,  noted  for  his  orderliness,  was  plac- 
ing a  label  on  his  ink  bottle.  He  was  putting 
into  practice  his  morning's  lesson  on  "  spacing," 
and  in  trying  to  adjust  the  label  at  "  even  dis- 
tances," he  upset  the  bottle,  defacing  desk  and 
books.  His  teacher  must  have  read  the  sorrow 
and  the  hurt  pride  in  the  boy's  face  as  he  ex- 
plained the  why,  and  added  the  meaningful  **  I 


tie  ones  were  let  out  to  play  during  a  part  of 
school-time.  They  were  playing  "  keep  house," 
with  "  father,  mother  and  children."  The  wee 
one  of  all,  only  four,  was  partly  disrobed  and 
**  put  to  bed "  in  the  cozy  playhouse.  Pretty 
child  innocence,  without  a  thought  of  harm!  So 
strange  that  the  teacher  made  a  great  matter  of 
it,  bringing  the  tears  and  the  shame  that  come 
with  the  child's  first  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
The  teacher  saw  with  sorrow  a  certain  shyness 


CHRISTMAS    MORNING. 


didn't  mean  to,"  but  she  only  said,  as  was  her 
custom  whenever  mishaps  occurred,  "  You  may 
report  this  to  the  principal." 

The  boy  "  reported,"  but  with  a  don't-care  air 
that  surprised  the  teacher.  This  was  his  first 
school  dart,  and  he  was  wounded  unto  the  death 
of  his  sensitive  spirit  That  teacher  realized  that 
she  could  not  raise  him  to  life  —  to  his  real  no- 
bility and  lovableness. 

A  long-ago  incident  is  recalled  with  pain.  It 
happened  in  a  country  school  where  the  few  lit- 


growing  between  her  little  men  and  women,  as 
if  they  had  suddenly  grown  older  and  wiser. 
They  seemed  less  happy.  The  bloom  was  off 
their  innocence  and  it  would  never  come  again. 

The  innocence  of  childhood  must  be  kept  intact. 
The  Woman  who  cannot  see  with  a  child's  pure 
vision  is  too  farsighted  to  guide  the  little  ones  in 
safety. 

Experience,  the  ever-to-be-trusted  school-room 
teacher,  says,  "  Hands  off  a  child's  approbative- 
ness."     Let  the  little  girl  enjoy  her  queendom. 
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Let  the  golden  day  linger  as  it  will  for  the  boy 
king  who  is  so  rich  with  his  "  I  "  and  "  My." 
Teach  them  to  broaden  their  realm,  to  reach  otft 
loving  sympathy  after  "  you  "  and  "  yours,"  but 
don't  dethrone  the  little  ones  in  the  fear  that  they 
may  become  egoists  by  and  by.  Beware  of  the 
sharp  conscience-shears  that  clip  too  closely  the 
child's  fancy.  He  may  be  rich,  or  powerful,  or 
satisfied  but  once  in  his  life.  If  imagery  can 
make  him  so  during  his  impressible  years,  should 
the  teacher's  practicability  interfere?  The  little 
boy  who  tells  lies  —  one  kind  —  is  only  making 
his  first  poetry.  The  teacher  ought  to  be  poet 
enough  to  read  it.  The  little  girl  who  dreams 
with  wide-open  eyes,  and  then  tells  her  visions  as 


"  truly  so,"  is  the  embryo  artist.  If  the  teacher 
has  the  artist's  eye,  she  will  lead  the  child  on  to 
yet  more  beautiful  ideals.  In  the  teacher's  deca- 
logue is  it  not  written,  "  Let  the  children's  birth- 
right of  fancy  alone."  In  shorter  catechism  days 
the  question,  "Who  made  you?"  received  the 
one  reverent  answer,  "  God."  In  these  modem 
days  the  more  truthful  assertion  might  be,  "  God 
and  the  circumstances  that  surround  my  child- 
hood are  making  me."  The  more  deeply  we  look 
into  child  study  the  more  startled  may  we  be,  lest 
we  do  not  finish  and  perfect  as  God  would  have 
us  the  beautiful  lives  he  has  so  tenderly  begun. — 
School  Education. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


Awake,  little  children. 
The  Christmas  is  here; 

The  day  of  all  days 
To  the  children  most  dear. 


St.  Nick  loves  us  all,  and  gayly  we  call. 
Merry  Christmas  to  playmates! 

Merry  Christmas  to  all! 
—  Kate  Hawley  Hennessey. 


H 


The  Birth  of  the  Year. 

ELLEN   JONES. 
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heartiness  the  children  sing  it  when  they 
return  to  kindergarten  after  their  holiday  vaca- 
tion! One  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  spirit  of 
"  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men "  has 
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IDEAL   KINDERGARTEN. 

found  a  resting-place  in  the  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren at  least,  as  they  send  their  New  Year's 
greetings  out  to  the  world  in  their  song. 

The  children  have  now  come  to  a  time  in  their 
experience  when  they  can  look  both  backward 
and  forward.  Life  will  seem  more  real  to  them 
as  they  look  back  and  count  the  months,  weeks 
and  even  days  on  the  calendar  they  have  been 
keeping  in  the  kindergarten  ever  since  they  first 
came  in  the  fall.     As  they  recall  the  pleasant 


experiences  of  these  past  days,  and  look  forward 
to  the  days  that  the  bright,  happy  new  year  is  to 
bring  to  them,  they  will  begin  to  realize  what  an 
important  factor  "  time  "  is  in  our  life.  The  little 
New  Year  has  come  to  them  tripping  over  the 
snow,  with  his  twelve 
helpers  (months),  laden 
with  blessings  for  the 
world;  the  first  little 
helper  brings  snow  and 
ice,  which  Mother  Nature 
needs  just  now  to  keep 
her  sleeping  children 
tucked  away  warmly  out 
of  the  reach  of  Jack  Frost. 
Do  we  not  all  have  to 
learn  to  take  the  days  and 
blessings  as  they  come  to 
us,  lest  sometime  we  find 
them  gone? 

The  great  thought  of 
"  Interdependence  of  man- 
kind," or  the  "  Brother- 
erhood  of  man,"  can  be 
strongly  impressed  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  This 
thought  has  been 
somewhat  foreshadowed 
in  the  previous  work,  when  the  cooper  and 
farmer  were  specially  considered,  and  now,  when 
they  think  of  the  ice-harvesters,  who  are  prepar- 
ing for  next  summer,  just  as  last  summer  the 
farmers  were  preparing  for  the  winter,  the  idea 
of  continuity  will  be  impressed  also.  The 
"  Blacksmith,"  too,  serves  both  the  farmer  and 
the  ice-harvesters,  and  through  them  all  man- 
kind. When  the  children  realize  how  helpless 
they  would  be  without  the  services  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures, they  are  more  ready  to  do  their 
own  share,  and  thus  form  their  link  in  this  great 
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chain  of  interdependence.  Thoughts  of  fair,  hon- 
est dealing  with  their  fellows  will  be  brought  out, 
and  respect  for  labor  will  be  prompted  by  look- 
ing back  of  the  work  to  the  spirit  which  prompts 
it 

Thoughts  for  the  month:  (a)  New  Year,  (b) 
Time,    (c)  Snow,    (d)  Ice.    (e)  Blacksmith. 

First  Week,  —  New  Year  and  Snow:  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  New  Year;  Wednesday,  snow,  one 
of  Mother  Nature's  helpers  —  its  use  as  covering 
for  the  earth;  Thursday  and  Friday,  pleasures  of 
snow  —  shoveling,  sleighing,  snow-houses,  forts, 
etc. 

Special  Thought  —  Purity. 

Second  Week.  —  Formation  of  snow,  crystalliza- 
tion: Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
Friday,  forms  of  snow  —  crystals,  taking  up  the 
more  simple  ones. 

Special  Thought  —  Silent  force,  as  shown  in 
the  crystallization  of  some  common  mineral,  as 
salt. 

Third  Week.  —  Ice:  Monday,  Tuesday,  pleas- 
ures of  ice  —  skating,  sliding;  Wednesday,  use  of 
ice;  Thursday  and  Friday,  harvesting  ice. 

Special  Thought  —  Interdependence. 

Fourth  Week.  —  Blacksmith":  Monday,  horse; 
Tuesday,  blacksmith  and  shop;  Wednesday, 
horse-shoes;  Thursday,  forge;  Friday,  bellows. 

Note.  —  The  blacksmith  thought  will  be  con- 
tinued during  the  first  week  in  February. 

Special  Thought  —  Interdependence. 

Suggestions  for  Songs.  —  "  Happy  New  Year 
to  All;"  "Do  You  Know  How  Many  Snow- 
flakes?"  "  Children,  Children,  Winter  Is  Here;  " 
"  A  Dear  Little  Brook  Was  Running  at  Play." 

Games.  —  "Oh!  See  This  Shining  Skating 
Pond;"  "Blacksmith;"  "I  am  the  Little  New 
Year." 

Stories.  —  Story  of  the  Year,  in  the  Child's 
World;  Snowfiake  Story;  suitable  story  of  horse 
or  blacksmith. 


ALL  THE  WORLD  OVER. 

H.    E.    PACKER.    A.    M. 

Japan  and  Its  Morals. 

There  seems  at  present  to  be  great  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  advanced  leaders  of  this  country 
with  the  moral  condition  of  the  people.  It  is 
stated  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ethical  teach- 
ing in  Japan  is  simply  chaos,  and  this  condition 
has  resulted  from  the  character  of  the  ethical 
text-books  in  use  throughout  the  country.  They 
supply  the  only  moral  instruction  to  3,600,000 
pupils.  These  books  have  been  prepared  by  in- 
competent officials,  instigated  by  publishers,  who 
saw  a  chance  to  sell  such  works  to  good  ad- 
vantage. Having  been  hastily  prepared,  con- 
stant revision  of  the  books  has  followed  their 
publication,  and  the  ethical  standard  has  been 
continually  changing.  In  the  recent  revival  of 
nationalism  in  Japan  there  seems  to  be  a  strong 
feeling  in  favor  of  returning  to  Shintuism  as  a 
religion  and  to  Shintu  ethics.  Such  reaction 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  whole  history  of 
moral  progress,  and  there  is  hope  that  in  spite  of 
the  present  tendencies  in  Japan,  Christianity  will 
ultimately  dominate  in  morals  and  religion. 


The  British  and  French. 

For  thirty  years  there  has  been  Franco-Eng- 
lish wrangling  for  the  possession  of  the  river 
districts  of  West  Africa.  Considering  the  magni- 
tude of  the  prize,  the  ill-defined  and  uncertain 
boundaries,  the  contact  of  English  and  French 
colonial  troops,  and  the  frequent  political  differ- 
ences in  the  home  countries,  it  is  a  marvel  among 
nations  that  a  crisis  has  not  arrived  before.  It  is 
conceded  that  it  is  at  hand  now.  The  English 
claim  dominion  from  the  source  of  the  Congo  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  and  have  done  so  ever 
since  the  region  was  definitely  explored.  Fur- 
thermore, they  claim  a  vast  and  fruitful  territory 
extending  far  up  the  Niger,  and  declare  that  all 
from  the  twelfth  parallel  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  must  be  conceded  to  them.  The  territory 
of  France  comprises  Dahomey  and  the  region 
west  of  the  Niger  as  far  as  Timbuctoo.    In  these 

•northern  areas  along  the  river  there  has  been 
almost  perpetual  trouble,  and  the  difficulty  has 
advanced  to  a  stage  where  rupture  between 
England  and  France  seems  inevitable.  France  is 
sometimes  threatening,  and  often  encroaching 
upon  English  lands.  What  can  Great  Britain  do 
but  strenuously  assert  its  plain  rights?  The  Lon- 
don Standard  exclaims:  **  It  is  high  time  some 
decisive  steps  were  taken.    Our  position  at  pres- 

'ent  is  highly  unsatisfactory."  The  government 
of  France  is  apparently  listening  to  the  mouth- 
ings  of  unscrupulous  jingoes,  who  trust  to  re- 
ceive aid  from  Russia  in  case  France  should  be 
hard  pressed.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  French  government  to  ignore  such  heated 
arguments  (?),  retreat  from  the  territory  which 
is  French  neither  by  right  of  prior  occupation 
nor  by  treaty,  and  so  smooth  away  the  difficulty. 


When  Doctors  Disagree. 

A  PLAIN  individual,  with  no  particular  distinc- 
tion or  eminence,  and  with  no  distinguishing 
title,  may  be  pardoned  for  indulging  some  feel- 
ing of  complacency  when  doctors  of  high  degree 
disagree.  President  Eliot,  in  his  recent  address, 
advanced  the  idea  that  education  in  a  democratic 
society  should  inculcate  respect  for  and  obedience 
to  expert  opinion;  and  that  it  should  teach  to  ex- 
pect unequal  conditions  and  to  submit  to  them; 
and  he  adds  that  "  inequalities  of  conditions  are 
a  necessary  result  of  freedom." 

Another  doctor,  perhaps  equally  eminent  with 
President  Eliot,  takes  the  ground  that  these  sen- 
timents are  the  corner-stones  of  aristocracy;  and 
that  is  as  far  removed  from  democracy  as  the  east 
is  from  the  west.  He  says :  "  The  function  of 
education  in  a  democratic  society  is  to  qualify 
each  and  every  citizen  for  the  duties  of  sover- 
eignty —  to  teach  that  citizen,  first,  love  for,  next 
loyalty  to,  then  how  to  apply  in  his  personal  life 
and  in  public  functions  truth  and  righteousness. 
The  problem  of  a  democracy  is  to  co-ordinate  in 
all  social  relations  these  multitudinous  sover- 
eigns." Possibly,  after  all,  true  progress  is 
better  promoted  by  diversity  of  views  than  by  uni- 
formity; and,  therefore,  we  may  safely  adopt  the 
sentiments  of  the  proverb,  that  in  a  multitude  of 
counselors  there  is  wisdom. 
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The  Captivating  Sultan  Captivates. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  at  last  showing  some 
degree  of  sensitiveness  to  public  opinion,  of 
which  he  has  not  hitherto  been  suspected.  This 
is  indicated  in  the  request  to  the  New  York  Her- 
ald to  make  a  thorough  examination  regarding 
the  recent  massacres  and  the  present  condition  of 
the  Armenians;  and  the  Sultan's  consent  for  such 
an  investigation  is  based  on  the  condition  that 
the  search  should  be  thorough  and  impartial,  and 
that  both  sides  of  the  question  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  American  public.  The  Herald,  in 
response  to  this  request,  has  sent  to  the  Arme- 
nian country  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Hepworth,  who  has, 
for  some  years,  been  an  editor  of  the  Herald.  It 
is  natural  to  expect  that  Mr.  Hepworth  will  be 
able  to  come  at  the  real  facts  in  the  matter,  and 
throw  some  new  light  on  the  attitude  of  the 
government  towards  its  Armenian  subjects,  for 
he  is  to  be  aided  in  every  way  by  officers  de- 
tailed for  that  purpose.  Of  course,  he  will  not 
be  likely  to  minimize  the  abuses  he  finds  merely 
to  spare  the  Sultan's  feelings. 

An  Arctic  Rescue. 

In  the  last  days  of  November  the  United  States 
steamship  Bear  set  forth  on  a  winter  expedition 
as  far  as  she  could  proceed  toward  the  frozen 
north.  Her  object  is  the  rescue  of  the  crews  of 
some  five  or  six  whaling  ships  from  San  Fran- 
cisco which  have  become  imbedded  in  the  ice  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean  beyond  Point  Barrow.  'This 
year  the  fleet  started  on  the  home  voyage  too 
late.  Some  of  the  ships  got  through,  but  a  num- 
ber were  caught  in  the  ice.  Since  they  were  far 
from  their  island  of  refuge,  it  is  considered  im- 
possible that  their  ships  should  withstand  the 
crushing  power  of  the  ice-pack.  It  is  hoped, 
though,  that  the  crews  —  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  in  all  —  may  survive  until  a  rescue  ex- 
pedition can  reach  them.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Bear  will  get  about  as  far  north  as  St.  Michael's, 
whence  the  rescue  expedition  must  proceed  by 
sledges  overland  to  Point  Barrow,  a  total  jour- 
ney of  perhaps  a  thousand  miles.  It  is  reported 
that  the  government's  herd  of  reindeer  in  Alaska 
will  be  drawn  upon  for  the  food  purposes  of  this 
overland  expedition,  although  dogs  will  be  prac- 
tically relied  upon  for  sledging. 

Austrla*s  Troubles. 

While  Austria  in  its  outward  affairs  keeps  up 
the  appearance  of  an  orderly  government,  its 
inner  constitutional  life  has  been  subjected  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  to  an  almost  intolerable 
strain.  If  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  were  less 
beloved  and  skillful  as  a  ruler,  the  imperial  struc- 
ture could  hardly  have  survived  the  recent  crisis. 
Hungary  is  a  separate  kingdom,  with  its  own 
parliament  and  interior  organization,  joined  to 
Austria  by  a  compact  which  makes  the  Austrian 
Emperor  the  Hungarian  King,  and  which  pro- 
vides for  joint  military,  naval  and  diplomatic  ser- 
vices. These  services  are  sustained  by  joint 
contributions  under  an  agreement  renewed 
periodically.  Of  late  the  Austrian  half  of  the 
dual  monarchy  has  been  in  a  state  of  parliamen- 
tary anarchy.    Count  Badini,  the  Prime  Minister, 


whose  retirement  seemed  inevitable  last  month, 
has  been  kept  in  his  place  by  the  Emperor,  and 
the  daily  riots  in  the  Reichsrath  have  been  grad- 
ually losing  their  violence.  The  clash  of  races 
and  creeds  is  at  the  root  of  all  these  Austrian 
troubles.  Lately  the  Bohemians  have  been  al- 
lowed to  use  their  own  language  officially  in 
schools  and  courts  of  justice.  This  has  met  with 
the  bitter  antagonism  of  the  German  element. 
The  standing  crusade  against  the  Jews  has  also 
played  a  part  in  these  latest  troubles.  While  the 
Austrian  Parliament  was  completely  deadlocked 
by  these  dissensions,  the  time  came  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  arrangement  with  Hungary,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  get  a  bill  passed.  This  situa- 
tion was  fraught  with  great  danger  to  the  em- 
pire; but  the  steadiness  and  patience  of  the  Hun- 
garian government,  under  the  leadership  of 
Baron  Banffy,  has  saved  the  dual  scheme.  It  will 
not  be  surprising  if  the  end  of  Francis  Joseph's 
reign  should  be  speedily  followed  by  important 
changes   in   the  political   map.  —  Review  of  Re- 


NOTES  AND   QUERIES. 

p.    H.    MC   QUADE. 

What  is  the  longest  distance  at  which  conver- 
sation has  been  carried  on  in  the  open  air? 

Conversation  has  been  carried  on  in  the  polar 
regions  between  persons  standing  more  than  a 
mile  apart.  This  was  at  Port  Bowen,  in  one  of 
the  Parry  expeditions. 

The  very  calm  atmosphere  there  favors  the 
easy  transmission  of  sound. 

How  is  the  middle  name  of  William  Ewart 
Gladstone  pronounced? 

The  name  is  analogous  to  Ewan  and  Ewing, 
and  is  divided  the  same  way,  Ew'-art. 

Which  is  correct,  "  To  the  manor  born,"  or 
"  To  the  manner  born,"  and  why? 

The  latter,  because  Shakespeare  wrote  it  so, 
that  being  now  acknowledged  as  the  correct 
reading.  All  the  early  editions  give  "  manner," 
and  a  careful  study  of  the  entire  quotation  leaves 
little  doubt  that  it  is  correct. 

"  Though  I  am  native  and  to  the  manner  born, 
it  is  a  custom  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance."    Italics  are  ours. 

Who  introduced  the  term,  "  Almighty  Dol- 
lar? " 

Washington  Irving,  in  his  description  of  the 
Creole  village  found  in  the  Crayon  papers.  "  The 
almighty  dollar,  that  great  object  of  universal 
devotion  throughout  our  land,  seems  to  have  no 
devotees  in  these  peculiar  villages." 

The  following  document,  issued  by  Governor 
Lovelace,  is  probably  the  first  teacher's  certifi- 
cate ever  given  in  the  city  of  Albany,  and  per- 
haps in  the  State  of  New  York: 

"  Whereas,  Jan  Jeurians  Beecker  had  a 
Graunt  to  keep  ye  Dutch  school  at  Albany  for  ye 
teaching  of  youth  to  read  and  wryte  ye  which 
was  allowed  of  and  confirmed  to  him  by  my 
predecessor  Coll.  Richard  Nicholls. 
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**  Notwithstanding  which  severall  others  not  so 
capable  do  undertake  ye  like  some  particular 
tymes  and  seasons  ye  yeare  when  they  have  no 
other  Imployment,  whereby  ye  scholars  remov- 
ing from  one  schoole  to  another  do  not  only 
give  a  great  discouragement  to  ye  maister  who 
makes  it  his  business  all  ye  yeare  but  also  are 
hindered  and  become  ye  more  backwards  in  their 
learning  for  ye  reasons  aforesaid  I  have  thought 
fitt  that  ye  said  Jan  Jeurians  Beecker  who  is  es- 
teemed very  capable  that  way  shall  be  ye  al- 
lowed schoolmaster  for  ye  instructing  of  ye  at 
Albany  and  partes  adjacent  he  following  ye  said 
Imployment  Constantly  diligently  and  that  no 
other  be  admitted  to  interrupt  him.  It  being 
presumed  that  ye  said  Beecker  for  ye  youth  and 
Jacob  Joosten  who  is  allowed  for  ye  teaching  of 
ye  younger  children  are  sufficient  for  that  place. 

"  Given  under  my  hand  at  flFort  James  in  New 
Yorke  this  i6th  day  of  May,  1670." 


PERSONALS. 

Col.  S.  P.  Moulthrop,  principal  of  the  Wash- 
ington School,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  recently  de- 
livered a  most  valuable  address  before  the 
Rochester  Historical  Society  on  the  settlement 
and  development  of  Western  New  York. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Danforth  E.  Ains- 
worth  and  A.  M.  Wright,  superintendent  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Law 
in  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
upon  designation  by  Governor  Black,  attended, 
as  delegates  representing  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  eighth  national  convention  of  the 
Boys'  and  Girls'  National  Home  and  Employ- 
ment Association,  held  at  Indianapolis  on  De- 
cember 14  and  15. 

Atlanta  University  has  a  professor  of  econom- 
ics and  history  in  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  a  colored 
man,  and  one  of  the  very  few  of  his  race  who 
have  taken  a  Ph.  D.  from  Harvard. 

Ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hoke  Smith,  of 
Atlanta,  has  been  unanimously  elected  president 
of  the  School  Board  of  that  place. 

The  Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg,  of  Harpswell,  Me., 
the  author  of  many  books  for  boys,  and  of  the 
two  famous  declamations,  "  Spartacus  to  the 
Gladiators "  and  "  Regulus  to  the  Carthagin- 
ians," is  .still  hale  and  hearty. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Pillsbury,  of  Cornell  University, 
has  accepted  the  instructorship  in  psychology 
and  the  direction  of  the  psychological  laboratory 
in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Grays  is  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  a  city 
which  has  a  population  of  about  175,000. 

The  following  are  the  newly  elected  officers  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools:  President, 
Julius  Sachs,  New  York;  Vice-Presidents,  Her- 
bert B.  Adams,  Baltimore;  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Elliot  R.  Payson, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Isaac  P.  Johnson,  Wil- 
mington, Del.;  William  H.  Hace,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.;  C  B.  Wood,  Pittsburg;  Secretary,  Dana  C. 
Muno,  Philadelphia;  Treasurer,  John  B.  Kiefer, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  profile  on  the  United  States  silver  dollar 
is  that  of  Miss  Anna  W.  Williams,  a  Philadelphia 


kindergartener.  There  were  candidates  from 
every  State  in  the  Union,  but  Miss  Williams' 
features  were  selected  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
ideal  Goddess  of  Liberty. 

Rev.  E.  N.  Potter,  LL.  D.,  formerly  president 
of  Union  and  more  recently  of  Hobart  College, 
has  been  selected  as  head  of  the  new  Cosmo- 
politan University,  which  now  has  an  enrollment 
of  6,000.  President  Potter  is  a  brother  of  Bishop 
Potter,  of  New  York  city. 

Governor  O'Ferral,  of  Virginia,  wants  a  law 
passed  to  prevent  lynching,  which,  among  other 
things,  will  provide  that  every  city  or  county 
shall  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  State,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  free  school  fund,  the  sum 
of  $200  for  each  thousand  of  its  population,  the 
total  sum  not  to  exceed  $10,000,  for  every  lynch- 
ing which  may  occur  within  its  limits. 

Titus  H.  Ferris,  of  Albany,  financial  clerk  in 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  died 
at  the  home  of  his  brother,  in  Chicago,  on 
Thursday.  Mr.  Ferris  was  stricken  with  apo- 
plexy at  his  desk  in  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  about  four  weeks  ago,  and 
went  west  to  regain  his  health. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATION. 

STATE    OF   NEW    YORK  —  CIVIL    SERVICE    COMMISSION. 
EXAMINATION    FOR    SCHOOL   INSPECTOR. 

An  open  competitive  examination  for  merit 
for  the  position  of  Inspector  of  Schools  in  the 
Examination  Department  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  will  be  held  at  Albany 
and  other  cities  convenient  for  applicants  on  De- 
cember 29,  1897.  Salary  $2,400  per  annum.  Ap- 
plicants successful  in  the  examination  for  merit 
will  be  subject  to  an  examination  for  fitness  on 
the  part  of  the  appointing  officer  before  being 
eligible  for  appointment. 

Applicants  should  be  college  graduates,  with 
successful  experience  in  school  work  in  New 
York  State,  and  will  be  examined  on  their  ex- 
perience and  education,  on  the  history  of  educa- 
tion, especially  in  New  York  State,  and  on  school 
economy,  including  arrangement  of  school  build- 
ings, heating,  lighting,  plumbing,  ventilation, 
space,  equipment  (including  furniture,  library, 
apparatus),  courses  of  study,  arrangement  of  pro- 
grammes, methods  of  instruction  and  administra- 
tion, time-saving  devices,  etc.  Time  allowed, 
seven  hours. 

Applications  must  be  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
Commission  at  least  five  days  before  the  exami- 
nation. 

For  application  blank,  address  Secretary,  New 
York  Civil  Service  Commission,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Charles  S.  Fowler, 
Chief  Examiner. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  December  10,  1897.      "Adv." 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Melvil 
Dewey,  Secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Charles    R.    Skinner,    Superintendent,    Albany, 

Fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Grammar  School  Principals,  Syracuse,  December 
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28,  29,  30.  Charles  F.  Norton,  President,  Bing- 
haraton,  N.  Y. 

Holiday  conference  of  the  Associated  Aca- 
demic Principals,  Syracuse,  December  28,  29,  30. 
Dr.  Oscar  D.  Robinson,  President,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Third  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Science  Teachers'  Association,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
December  30,  31st.  Edward  L.  Nichols,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  President. 

First  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Child-Study  Association,  Syracuse,  De- 
cember 30.  George  Griffith,  President,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

First  holiday  Child-Study  Congress,  Columbus 
Hall,  West  Sixtieth  street,  New  York  City,  De- 
cember 28,  29,  30.  Rev.  Thomas  McMillan, 
Chairman,  Sixtieth  street  and  Ninth  avenue. 
New  York  City. 

Meeting  of  Department  of  Superintendents, 
February  22,  23,  24,  1898,  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Thirty-sixth  University  Convocation,  Albany, 
June,  1898. 

Fifty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  Rochester,  July,  1898.  Dr. 
James  Lee,  President,  Assistant  Superintendent 
Schools,  New  York  City. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  of  the  United  States,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  July  6th-i3th,  inclusive,  1898. 

State  School  Board  Association,  Glens  Falls, 
October,  1898.    John  B.  Jones,  President,  Utica, 

Sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Council 
of  Superintendents,  Glens  Falls,  October,  '98. 
Thos.  R.  Kneil,  President,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

Forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Commissioners  and  Superin- 
tendents, Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  November,  '98. 
Charles  H.  Royce,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

State  Examinations. 

State  uniform,  second  and  third  grade,  January 
13,  14. 
State  normal  entrance  examinations,  January  13. 

Regents*  examinations,  January  27,  28. 

The  Holiday  Conferences. 

The  idea  of  mid-winter  school  gatherings  is 
growing  popular.  At  this  season  of  the  year  out- 
door attractions  do  not  detract  from  the  attend- 
ance, and  these  meetings  are  consequently  found 
to  be  the  most  profitable  of  the  year.  This  year's 
gathering  at  Syracuse  promises  to  be  the  great- 
est in  numbers  and  usefulness  that  has  yet  been 
held.  There  will  gather  the  academic  and  gram- 
mar principals  and  the  State  Child-Study  Asso- 
ciation. There,  too,  will  stop  most  of  the  science 
teachers  of  the  State,  on  their  way  to  their  meet- 
ing at  Ithaca.  There  also  will  be  held,  at  the 
same  time,  a  conference  of  the  New  York  State 
Normal  School  Principals,  with  other  friends  of 
education  in  this  State,  to  consider  ways  and 
means  to  secure  a  monument  to  the  late  Dr. 
Sheldon.  The  Child-Study  Association  will  join 
with  the  grammar-school  men  in  some  of  these 
meetings,  and  on  the  last  night,  December  30th, 
the   conferences   will   end   with    a   grand    child- 


study  mass-meeting,  at  which  President  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall,  the  father  and  apostle  of  the  movement 
in  America,  will  deliver  the  address  of  the  even- 
ing. Prof.  Thurber,  of  the  School  RevieWj  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  academic  programme 
is  the  best  he  ever  saw,  and  State  Superintendent 
Skinner  was  so  impressed  with  those  of  the 
Grammar  Council  and  Child-Study  Association 
that  he  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  the  city  and 
village  superintendents  requesting  them  to  at- 
tend themselves  and  to  endeavor  to  have  the 
grammar  and  elementary  school  people  of  their 
localities  largely  represented.  At  Ithaca  the  sci- 
ence men  will  gather  this  year,  having  found, 
after  years,  the  attractive  programmes  of  the 
other  conferences  so  attractive  to  their  mem- 
bers as  to  detract  from  their  own  meetings. 

The  parochial  and  private  school  people  of 
Greater  New  York  interested  in  Child  Study 
will  rally  at  the  same  time  at  Columbus  Hall, 
West  Sixtieth  street,  west  of  Central  Park,  for 
which  conference  a  most  attractive  programme 
has  been  arranged.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
these  New  Yorkers  cannot  be  at  Syracuse,  but 
certainly  if  any  part  of  the  private  educational 
forces  of  this  State  is  numerous  enough  to  flock 
by  itself  it  is  that  of  Greater  New  York. 

The  Watervliet  and  Dunlclrk 
Decisions. 

Law  and  legal  decisions  are  proverbially  dry, 
and  surely  the  average  teacher  can  have  but  little 
interest  in  them.  And  yet,  if  they  but  knew  it, 
every  public  school  teacher  in  the  State  of  New 
York  is  indirectly  affected  by  the  recent  de- 
cisions of  Judge  Chester  regarding  the  State 
Superintendent's  power  over  local  school  boards. 
In  Watervliet,  where  a  tied  bi-partisan  School 
Board  neglected  to  agree  on  teachers  and  open 
the  schools  on  time,  the  State  Superintendent 
brushed  the  local  board  aside,  went  in,  appointed 
a  full  corps  of  teachers,  named  one  of  his  depu- 
ties as  temporary  superintendent  and  opened  the 
schools,  and  the  courts  have  sustained  him.  At 
Dunkirk  the  majority  of  the  board  wanted  a  new 
superintendent,  and  had  agreed  upon  their  can- 
didate, but  the  president  of  the  board  was  op- 
posed to  them.  They  resorted  to  an  old-time 
device  —  absenting  themselves  from  a  meeting 
until  the  president  and  the  other  minority  mem- 
ber had  gone  away  because  of  a  lack  of  a 
quorum,  and  then  assembling,  organizing  with 
one  of  their  number  as  president  pro  tern.,  and 
electing  their  candidate  superintendent.  The 
State  Superintendent  refused  to  acknowledge 
their  action  or  their  candidate,  although  they 
constituted  the  majority  of  the  board,  declared 
the  election  void  and  removed  the  majority 
members  for  illegal  conduct,  and  the  courts  have 
sustained  him.  Of  course,  these  decisions  are 
both  the  opinions  of  one  judge,  Justice  Chester; 
but  he  is  a  most  careful  and  competent  lawyer, 
and  his  reasons  seem  irrefutable  and  convincing. 
The  Watervliet  contestants  still  refuse  to  pay  the 
teachers  whom  Supt.  Skinner  appointed;  where- 
fore the  Superintendent  has  threatened  the 
>yithholding  of  Watervliet's  share  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  school  moneys,  which  takes  place 
about  the  20th  of  January,  unless  the  board  pays 
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the  teachers'  salaries.  The  city's  share  of  the 
school  fund  which  is  then  to  be  distributed  will 
amount  to  about  $6,000. 

The  importance  of  these  decisions  must  be 
apparent.  Hitherto  the  State  Superintendent  has 
been  considered  very  largely  a  mere  supervisory 
officer,  looking  to  see  that  the  State  school  laws 
were  obeyed,  that  the  State  moneys  were  prop- 
erly distributed,  and  having  particular  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  rural  schools;  but  by  these  deci- 
sions he  is  held,  under  the  Consolidated  School 
Law  and  the  Constitution  of  1894,  to  be  the  di- 
recting head  of  all  the  schools  and  school  offi- 
cials in  the  State  in  both  a  restraining  and  con- 
trolling sense.  And  more,  his  decision  is  made 
final,  and  is  not  subject  to  review  by  the  courts. 


PROGRAMS  OF  MID-WINTER 
.      MEETINGS. 
Academic  Conference  at  Syracuse. 

Programme.  —  Tuesday,  5  P.  M. :  Informal 
meeting  and  registration  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Yates  Hotel.  Members  are  urged  to  register  and 
get  their  badges  at  this  time.  8:00  o'clock:  Re- 
ception to  the  Academic  Principals  by  the  presi- 
dent and  faculty  of  Syracuse  University  at  the 
university.  Wednesday,  9  a.  m.:  Reports  of 
standing  committees.  Topics:  i.  Is  the  prepara- 
tion made  by  the  grades  for  admission  to  the 
high  school  satisfactory?  If  not,  how  can  it  be 
improved?  2.  The  high  school  curriculum:  (a) 
Latin  and  Greek.  To  be  discussed  upon  the 
basis  of  the  "  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  of  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion." (b)  Science,  what  and  how  much?  Ap- 
pointment of  committees.  Wednesday,  2:30 
p.  M.:  Group  meetings:  I.  English  in  the  high 
school.  Conducted  by  Prin.  Charles  W.  Evans, 
(o)  The  present  drift  of  English  teaching,  (b) 
What  reasonable  limit  of  attainment  should  be 
expected  of  the  high  schools?  (c)  What  should 
constitute  the  foundation  of  English  work,  and 
how  much  should  be  expected  of  the  grammar 
grades?  (d)  Can  the  present  demands  for  Eng- 
lish be  met  without  sacrificing  something  else? 
If  not,  what  should  go?  (e)  How  can  English 
be  best  taught?  What  has  been  your  experi- 
ence? (0  Questions  and  answers.  II.  Teach- 
ers' training  classes.  Conducted  by  Prin.  Frank 
J.  House.  I.  Requirements  for  admission:  (a) 
Are  they  sufficiently  high?  (6)  Should  creden- 
tials in  the  uniform  examinations  and  Regents' 
credentials  be  interchanged?  (c)  Qualifications 
for  entrance  to  normal  schools  as  compared  with 
the  qualifications  for  entrance  to  training  classes. 
2.  The  basis  of  compensation  to  schools:  (a) 
Should  the  State  have  entire  charge  of  training 
classes,  1.  e.,  hire  teachers,  accept  pupils,  etc.? 
ib)  Should  a  fixed  sum  be  granted  to  each 
school,  regardless  of  membership  of  class  above 
the  minimum  number?  (c)  What  plan  of  com- 
pensation will  best  obviate  objectionable  com- 
petition among  the  schools?  3.  Practice  work: 
(a)  How  much  time  should  be  given  to  it?  (b) 
How  should  it  be  conducted?  4.  (a)  How  much 
natural  history  should  be  taught  in  a  high 
school?  (6)  Should  technical  terms  in  botany 
and  zoology  be  taught  in  grade  work?  5.  The 
advisability     of     offering     alternative     elective 


courses  in  science  in  a  high  school,  and  their 
practical  arrangement.  Additional  topics  to  be 
discussed  if  there  be  sufficient  time:  i.  Home- 
made apparatus:  Is  time  spent  in  its  manufac- 
ture as  effectively  employed  as  in  quantitative 
work  with  finished  tools?  2.  The  proper  fram- 
ing of  Regents'  questions  to  test  mental  grasp  of 
a  science,  rather  than  mere  acquisition  of  facts. 
3.  Kind  and  extent  of  science  work  in  grade 
schools.  Wednesday  evening,  8  o'clock:  Address 
by  President  M.  Woolsey  Stryker,  of  Hamilton 
College,  at  City  Hall.  Subject  to  be  announced. 
Thursday,  9  a.  m.:  Reports  on  group  meetings. 
Report  of  treasurer.  Report  of  Committee  on 
Nominations.  Election  of  officers.  Topics:  i. 
The  certificate  system  for  college  entrance.  2. 
History  in  the  high  schools,  how  much  and  in 
what  order?  3.  The  principal's  relation  to  the 
community.  4.  Professional  courtesy.  .  Report 
of  Committee  on  Resolutions.     Adjournment. 

Officers.  —  President,  Oscar  D.  Robinson,  Al- 
bany; Vice-President,  B.  G.  Clapp,  Fulton; 
Secretary,  S.  Dwight  Arms,  Palmyra.  Execu- 
tive Committee  —  Prin.  Thomas  H.  Armstrong, 
Medina;  Prin.  F.  A.  Johnson,  Southampton; 
Prin.  J.  Milford  McKee,  Silver  Creek. 

All  public  sessions  except  the  one  of  Wednes- 
day evening  will  be  held  at  the  Syracuse  High 
School. 

The  conference  headquarters  will  be  at  the 
Yates. 

Grammar  School  Council  at  Syracuse. 

Programme.  —  Wednesday  morning,  Dec.  29. : 
9:30.  Business  session  and  enrollment.  10:00. 
"  Encouraging  Thrift  Among  Pupils,"  Miss 
Georgia  M.  Gardenier,  Oswego.  Discussion 
opened  by  Mrs.  A.  G.  Galbraith,  Rochester. 
Topics  for  discussion:  i.  How  can  a  principal 
best  help  and  strengthen  his  teachers?  2.  Pro- 
motions—  how  often,  and  upon  what  basis?  3.  . 
Assuming  that  the  principal  is  responsible  for 
the  school,  what  authority  should  he  have  in  (a) 
The  selection  of  teachers?  (b)  Assigning  them  to 
positions?  (c)  Matters  of  discipline? 

Wednesday  afternoon:  2:00.  Are  the  grammar 
schools  doing  all  for  the  pupils  that  can  be  rea- 
sonably expected?  i.  Influence  of  grammar 
schools:  (o)  Proportion  of  pupils  enrolled.  (6) 
Age  of  withdrawal,  (c)  Influence  of  early  im- 
pressions. 2.  Educational  aims:  (a)  Intellectual 
power.  (6)  Practical  training,  (c)  Character. 
.3.  Course  of  study  and  teacher.  Influence  of 
each.  4.  School  not  alone  responsible  for  re- 
sults. Supt.  H.  P.  Emerson,  Buflfalo.  Discus- 
sion. 

Wednesday  evening:  Joint  session  of  Grammar 
School  Principals'  Council  and  Associated  Aca- 
demic Principals.  Address  by  President  M. 
Woolsey  Stryker,  Hamilton  College. 

Thursday  morning,  Dec.  30:  9:00.  "  Child 
Study,"  Supt.  Geo.  Griffith,  Utica.  The  relation 
of  the  home  and  school  in  child  study:  (a)  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  home,  Mrs.  Harriet  W. 
H.  Greene,  Utica.  (b)  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  school,  Mrs.  M.  H.  McElroy,  Oswego. 
General  discussion,  Supt.  R.  H.  Halsey,  Bing- 
hamton.  "  Child  Study  for  the  Practical 
Teacher,"  Prof.  Louis  H.  .  Galbreath,  Buflfalo. 
12:00.  Election  of  officers. 
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Thursday  afternoon:  2:00.  "  Manual  Training 
in  the  Grades,"  Vinton  S.  Paessler,  Supervisor 
of  Manual  Training,  Binghamton.  Discussion. 
Topics  for  discussion:  i.  Shortening  and  enrich- 
ing the  grammar  school  course:  (a)  Is  it  practi- 
cal? (6)  What  shall  be  cut  out?  (c)  With  what 
shall  it  be  enriched?  2.  In  the  moral  training  of 
pupils,  should  the  teacher  aim  at  more  than  the 
formation  of  good  habits?  3.  Self-government 
in  the  schools.  To  what  extent  is  it  desirable, 
and  how  can  it  be  secured? 

The  officers  are:  President,  C.  F.  Norton; 
ist  Vice-President,  O.  P.  Kipp;  2d  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss  Georgia  M.  Gardenier;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Geo.  R.  Winslow;  Recording 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  C.  E.  Franklin.  Exec- 
utive Committee  —  B.  M.  Watson,  S.  P.  Moul- 
throp,  C.  E.  Lawton,  Thos.  McGreevy. 

The  Grammar  School  Principals  are  invited  to 
join  with  the  Academic  Principals  in  a  reception 
given  by  the  Chancellor  and  faculty  of  Syracuse 
University,  at  the  university,  Tuesday  evening. 

Headquarters  for  the  Grammar  School  Princi- 
pals' Council  will  be  at  the  Globe  Hotel. 

State  Science  Association. 

Programme.  —  Thursday,  December  30:  2:30  to 
3  p.  M.  Registration  of  attending  members  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  association  in  Boardman 
Hall.  3  p.  M.  Opening  session  in  the  Physical 
Lecture  Room,  Franklift  Hall.  Address  of  wel- 
come, by  President  J.  G.  Schurman.  3:30  p.  m. 
Physical  laboratory  work  in  secondary  schools: 
(a)  Shall  it  be  principally  qualitative  or  quanti- 
tative? (6)- How  much  time  shall  be  given  to  it? 
(c)  Supervision.  Paper  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Dann, 
of  the  Girls'  High  School,  Brooklyn.  4  p.  m. 
Discussion  opened  by  Prof.  John  F.  Woodhull, 
Teachers'  College,  New  York,  followed  by  Prof. 
D.  L.  Bardwell,  of  Cortland  Normal  School,  and 
Prof.  Irving  P.  Bishop,  of  Buffalo  Normal 
School.  4:30  p.  M.  Business  session  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 8  p.  M.  Evening  session  in  the  Physical 
Lecture  Room.  Address  by  the  president  of  the 
association.  Subject:  **  The  Use  of  the  Lantern 
in  Science  Teaching"  (illustrated  by  numerous 
experiments).  After  the  evening  session  there 
will  be  an  informal  reception  at  the  house  of  the 
president,  5  South  avenue,  Campus.  Friday,  De- 
cember 31:  9:30  A.  M.  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Nine  on  the  three  following  subjects:  i.  The 
recognition  of  science  as  a  requirement  for  en- 
trance to  colleges;  2.  Science  courses  for  sec- 
ondary schools;  3.  Nature  study  in  elementary 
schools.  10:30  A.  M.  Discyssion  of  the  report. 
11:15  A.  M.  "  The  Teaching  of  Botany  in  Second- 
ary Schools."  Paper  by  Prof.  L.  E.  Underwood, 
of  Columbia  University.  Discussion  by  Miss 
Sarah  V.  Chollar,  of  Potsdam  Normal  School, 
followed  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Lennon,  of  Brockport 
Normal  School.  2  p.  m.  Round  tables  for  dis- 
cussion of  science  teaching,  as  follows:  I. 
"  Union  Schools  and  Academies,"  led  by  Prin- 
cipal Thomas  B.  Lovell,  of  Niagara  Falls  High 
School.  I.  Value  of  science  teaching:  (0)  As 
an  aid  to  the  student  in  other  studies;  (b)  As 
essential  to  the  habit  of  accuracy;  (c)  As  essen- 
tial to  success  in  his  life  work,  or  in  his  college 
course.  2.  Science  teaching  in  high  school  de- 
partments:  (o)   What  subjects  and  how  many? 


(b)  Method  of  teaching;  use  of  text-book;  how 
much  original  work?  What  results  to  be  ex- 
pected by  this  study?  3.  Science  or  nature  teach- 
ing in  graded  departments  of  secondary  schools: 
(a)  To  what  extent  can  we  apply  the  methods  of 
the  high  school  departments?  (b)  Manner  and 
method  of  nature  study  in  grades  between  the 
fourth  or  fifth  and  the  high  school?  4.  Can  the 
above  work,  as  demanded  by  this  Round  Table, 
be  accomplished  by  the  average  school?  II. 
"  Normal  Schools,"  led  by  Prof.  Howard  Lyon, 
of  Oneonta  Normal  School.  Topic:  "The  Char- 
acter and  Scope  of  Science  Teaching  in  Normal 
Schools  in  Anticipation  of  the  Needs  of  Second- 
ary Schools:"  (a)  Fewer  but  fundamental  sub- 
jects; (&)  More  time;  (c)  Instruction  of  highest 
order  giving  experience  in  real  scientific  investi- 
gations: In  order  that — i.  Students  of  union 
and  high  schools  may  be  ready  to  take  advanced 
work  in  college.  2.  Those  whose  training  ceases 
with  the  high  school  may  have  a  clear  notion  of 
self-study  in  science.  III.  "  Colleges,"  led  by 
Prof.  B.  G.  Wilder,  of  Cornell  University. 
Topic:  "Shall  We  Include  the  Physical  and 
Natural  Sciences  Among  Our  Subjects  Required 
for  Entrance  to  College? "  3  p.  m.  Paper  on 
"  Outdoor  Science  Work  in  Secondary  Schools," 
by  Principal  Frederick  A.  Vogt,  of  Buflfalo  Cen- 
tral High  School.  Discussion  opened  by  Prof. 
A.  D.  Morrill,  of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton, 
followed  by  Prof.  Chas.  B.  Scott,  of  Oswego 
Normal  School,  and  Prof.  R.  A.  Surface,  of  Cor- 
nell University.  4  p.  m.  Final  business  session 
and  election  of  officers. 

The  officers  are:  President,  Edward  L.  Nich- 
ols, of  Cornell  University;  Vice-President, 
Charles  W.  Hargitt,  of  the  University  of  Syra- 
cuse; Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Franklin  W.  Bar- 
rows, of  the  Buffalo  High  School. 

Progrramme  of  the  Child-Study 
Congrress, 

AT   COLUMBUS   HALL,    WEST   60TH    STREET,  NEW  YORK 
CITY,  DECEMBER  28-3O,   1 897. 

December  28,  Tuesday  evening,  8  o'clock: 
Opening  address.  December  29,  Wednesday,  10 
A.  M. :  Relation  of  Catholic  child  to  the  parish 
school;  the  Sunday  school;  confidential  relations 
to  spiritual  adviser;  practical  instructions  in  vir- 
tues and  vices;  children's  secrets;  mani!estations 
of  conscience  in  first  confession;  spiritUcXl  devel- 
opment. II  A.  M.:  Altruistic  tendencies,  heart- 
areas  fallow  as  well  as  brain-areas;  enviroiment; 
relations  to  the  fanjily,  teachers,  school-mates 
and  companions;  generosity,  kindness,  patriotism 
cultivated.  3  p.  m.:  Reports  and  discus.aons. 
Advantages  and  dangers  of  country  life,  city  life, 
large  schools,  mixed  schools,  training  of  teach- 
ers, competent  supervision.  December  30, 
Thursday,  10  a.  m.:  Defective  children:  vaiirious 
defects  in  seeing,  hearing,  talking,  memoryt  im- 
agination, intellect,  bashfulness,  boldness  J-  11 
A.  M.:  Mothers'  meetings.  Object:  Methocls  of 
organization,  relation  to  church,  to  school,  to 
home  study;  tardiness  in  school;  what  to  do  (with 
"  spoiled  darlings;  "  keeping  in  touch  with  t<Each- 
ers;  results  of  defective  home  training.  3  A  m.: 
The  child  and  nature  study.  Object:  MethAds  of 
work;  advantages  and  dangers;  time  ancyf  place 
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in  school;  result  sought  to  be  obtained.  4  p.  m.: 
Kducational  values.  Value  of  music  in  the  kin- 
dergarten; drawing,  composition,  mathematics, 
literature,  taking  into  consideration  amount  of 
time,  as  compared  with  other  subjects,  and,  also, 
place  as  regards  years,  in  school  life  or  develop- 
ment of  child. 

Officers.  —  Chairman  of  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, Rev.  Thomas  McMillan,  C.  S.  P.;  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  B.  Ellen  Burke,  415  West  Fifty-ninth 
5treet,  New  York  City;  Miss  Kate  G.  Broderick, 
Miss  Anna  A.  Murray. 


.The  State. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  in  an- 
other column  of  a  civil  service  examination  on 
the  29th  inst.  for  inspector  in  the  Regents' 
office.  The  salary  is  $2,400.  From  the  fact  that 
the  candidate  must  show  special  knowledge  of 
school  sanitation  and  hygiene,  it  would  seem  that 
the  Regents'  oflfice  contemplates  something  in 
the  line  of  the  suggestion  made  in  the  November 
number  of  New  York  Education,  securing  as 
one  of  its  staff  an  expert  in  school  building  and 
sanitation. 

The  special  committee  appointed  by  the  State 
G.  A.  R.  Department  to  investigate  and  report 
on  the  subject  of  American  history,  as  taught  in 
the  schools,  has  reported  at  great  length  in  a 
decidedly  analytical  document,  with  few  sugges- 
tions. The  only  attempt  at  solution  is  made 
when  the  report  says:  "  We  believe  that  the  study 
of  American  history  should  be  taught  in  all  the 
schools  of  all  the  States,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
humiliating  or  aggrandizing  any  section  or  fur- 
nishing capital  to  any  political  party,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  our  youth  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  facts  and  conditions  which  have  made  our 
country  what  it  is.  Another  subject  which  may 
be  conducive  to  patriotism,  and  which  must  be 
regarded  as  necessary  to  prepare  the  young 
American  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  is  the 
study  of  civil  government." 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a  grave  question  as  to 
whether  the  Legislature  will  attempt  to  solve  the 
country  school  question,  which  for  many  years 
has  been  a  vexatious  problem  for  those  who  have 
been  in  charge  of  the  general  supervision  of 
these  rural  institutions.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Charles  R. 
Skinner  a  bill  was  presented  to  the  last  Legisla- 
ture, which  abolished  the  present  district  and 
constituted  new  divisions,  each  composed  of  a 
township.  The  bill  met  with  such  opposition  that 
its  passage  was  not  only  blocked,  but  developed 
conditions  which  may  prevent  a  reintroduction 
of  the  measure.  Supt.  Skinner  is  undecided  as 
yet  as  to  what  he  will  do  on  the  subject.  The 
rural  legislators  look  upon  the  plan  as  they  do 
on  good  roads  legislation,  with  fear,  and  are  not 
disposed  to  accept  it  Supt.  Skinner  does  not 
desire  to  do  anything  contrary  to  their  wishes, 
so  that  he  will  probably  not  push  the  measure 
this  year.  If  it  is  introduced  at  all  it  will  be  a 
great  modification  of  the  bill  of  last  year. 

The  revision  of  the  School  Law  will  form  the 
largest  collection  of  acts  to  be  brought  together 
in  a  single  statute  that  has  been  thus  far  at- 
tempted by  the  Statutory  Revision  Commission. 


New  York's  scheme  of  public  education  dates 
back  to  the  earliest  times,  and  the  general  and 
special  laws  that  have  been  enacted,  amended 
and  repealed  by  the  Legislature  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  The  whole  for  purposes  of  revision 
and  codification  will  have  to  be  rewritten.  Com- 
missioner Lincoln  states,  and  when  in  shape  for 
re-enactment  by  the  Legislature  of  1898  will 
fcrm  almost  a  book  by  itself.  It  will  define  in  its 
opening  chapter  the  definitions  of  the  various 
terms  used  in  the  law.  It  will  treat  of  the  vari- 
ous subjects  embraced  as  follows:  Constitution 
of  school  districts;  their  government;  erection 
and  maintenance  of  school-houses;  selections  and 
purchases  of  school-house  sites;  financial  admin- 
istrations; apportionments  of  the  school  funds; 
method  of  levying  school  taxes;  compulsory  edu- 
cation; teachers'  qualifications  and  certificates; 
institutes  and  training  classes;  normal  schools; 
text-books;  special  instructions;  Indian  schools; 
fines  and  penalties;  school  commissioners;  de- 
partment of  public  instruction,  its  administration 
and  powers;  State  Regents'  department,  its  ad- 
ministration and  powers;  the  State  and  other 
libraries;  Cornell  University;  education  of  the 
deaf,  dumb  and  the  blind,  and  many  other  pro- 
visions. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  about  a  con- 
solidation of  all  New  York  State  educational  or- 
ganizations. 

The  following  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  different  organizations  in  fur- 
therance of  this  purpose:  Supt.  Thomas  R.  Kneil, 
Dr.  Henry  R.  Sanford,  Dr.  William  J.  Milne, 
Com.  Millard  W.  Baldwin,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen. 

Supt.  Griffith,  of  Utica,  has  offered  prizes  for 
essays  as  follows:  A  first  prize  of  $25  and  a  sec- 
ond prize  of  $15,  open  to  all  teachers  and  princi- 
pals in  the  kindergartens  and  primary  grades. 
Subjects:  "The  Story  in  Early  Education;" 
"  Correlation  of  Studies  in  Primary  School 
Work;  "  "  Use  of  Kindergarten  Methods  in  Pri- 
mary Grades."  A  first  prize  of  $25  and  a  second 
prize  of  $15,  open  to  all  teachers  and  principals 
in  the  intermediate  and  advanced  grades.  Sub- 
jects: "Co-ordination  of  Home  and  School;" 
"Decoration  of  School-Rooms;"  "When  Should 
a  Pupil  Be  Promoted?  "  A  single  prize  of  $35, 
open  to  all  the  teachers,  principals  and  special 
supervisors  of  the  city.  Subjects:  "  Child 
Study;  "  "  Methods  and  Aids  in  the  Professional 
Growth  of  Teachers;"  "The  Relation  of  the 
Public  Schools  and  the  Public  Library." 

The  new  era  of  prosperity  which  has  come  to 
Hamilton  College  was  emphasized  last  month, 
when  the  Root  Hall  of  Science  and  the  Benedict 
Hall  of  Languages  were  formally  presented  to 
the  college.  At  the  same  time  the  renovated 
chapel  was  reopened,  and  the  addition  to  the 
campus  was  deeded  to  the  trustees.  The  Root 
Hall  of  Science  is  the  gift  of  Elihu  Root,  of  New 
York,  in  memory  of  his  father  and  mother.  It  is 
a  stone  building,  costing  $31,000,  and  carefully 
designed  for  the  objects  to  which  it  will  be  put. 
Mr.  Root  is  a  graduate  of  Hamilton,  where  his 
father,  Oren  Root,  was  professor  of  mathematics 
for  many  years.  The  Benedict  Hall  of  Lan- 
guages, also  of  stone,  is  the  gift  of  H.  H.  Bene- 
dict, of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  class  of  '69. 
Its  cost  is  $30,000.  Hamilton  opened  with  the 
largest  freshman  class  in  the  history  of  the  col- 
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lege,  a  number  of  students  being  from  New 
England. 

The  Albany  Normal  College  is  the  oldest  of 
the  State  normal  schools.  It  was  opened  in  1844. 
Then  came  the  Oswego  school,  opened  in  1863; 
that  at  Brockport,  1867;  Fredonia,  1868;  Cort- 
land and  Potsdam,  each  opened  in  1869;  Geneseo 
and  Buffalo,  each  opened  in  1871;  New  Paltz, 
Ulster  county  —  the  one  nearest  to  New  York 
City  — opened  in  1886;  Oneonta,  1887;  Platts- 
burg,  1890;  and  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  this  year.  In 
1895  more  than  715  young  men  and  women 
"  qualified  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State." 
The  total  number  of  normal  school  graduates, 
12,871,  is  only  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  the 
whole  number  of  public  school  teachers  in  the 
State. 

The  following  items  relative  to  the  Compulsory 
Law  were  gleaned  at  the  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  School  Commissioners  and  Superin- 
tendents, held^at  Saratoga  recently:  If  a  school 
trustee  neglects  to  see  that  the  law  is  enforced 
in  his  district,  the  State  money  may  be  withheld 
from  said  district,  and  the  trustee  is  individually 
liable  to  the  district  for  the  amount.  The  town 
attendance  officer  should  visit  the  schools  under 
his  charge  at  least  once  a  term,  regardless  of 
whether  his  services  are  required  in  the  school 
or  not.  Attendance  officers  have  power  and, 
furthermore,  it  is  their  duty  to  take  all  children 
found  upon  the  street  or  highways  during  school 
hours,  and  conduct  said  children  to  the  school- 
house  or  to  their  parents.  Any  child  absent  from 
school  or  tardy  more  than  twice  in  a  month,  and 
unexcused,  is  considered  irregular  in  his  attend- 
ance, and  should  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  An 
absence  or  tardiness  of  twice  in  a  month  cannot 
be  excused  if  continued  from  month  to  month, 
unless  in  the  case  of  illness. 

School  Superintendent  Milton  Noyes,  of  Roch- 
ester, is  of  the  opinion  that  a  bureau  of  public 
school  statistics  might  profitably  be  established 
in  connection  with  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  A  recommendation  to  that  effect 
has  been  included  by  Supt.  Noyes  in  his  annual 
report  to  Sitate  Superintendent  Skinner  upon  the 
condition  of  the  local  schools.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  superintendent's  report  says :  "  In  com- 
mon with  other  cities,  we  are  constantly  impor- 
tuned for  statistical  information  relating  to 
sundry  details  of  'public  school  management. 
Most  of  these  inquiries  are  from  sister  cities. 
There  would  be  a  great  economy  of  time  in  pre- 
paring annually  a  standard  amount  of  data  for 
use  by  a  central  bureau  to  which  all  inquiries 
could  be  referred.  Even  special  requests  for  un- 
usual information  could  be  more  readily  an- 
swered once  to  one  central  authority  for  use  of 
all  inquirers  than  doled  out  piecemeal  from  time 
to  time  to  a  score  of  questioners.  The  same  or 
perhaps  better  results  would  be  secured,  system- 
atically arranged,  by  such  a  scheme,  and  save  a 
vast  amount  of  time  to  city  superintendents  now 
devoted  by  each  of  them  to  answering  hundreds 
of  questions  annually." 

The  Buffalo  janitors  are  not  subject  to  the 
school  authorities,  and  neither  the  superintendent 
nor  the  principals  has  any  control  over  them. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  therefore, 
in  many  cases,  consider  themselves  independent 
of  school  principals,  and  act  accordingly.     The 


system  is  demoralizing,  and  has  been  made  espe- 
cially so  under  the  present  administration.  It 
would  seem  that  the  system  should  be  changed, 
and  the  janitors  should  be  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  school  principals. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
is  offering  as  a  special  inducement,  for  this  year 
only,  to  duplicate  sums  from  $2  to  $40  in  district 
schools,  and  $10  to  $100  in  union  schools,  for 
library  purposes.  This  is  the  best  offer  ever 
made  by  the  State,  and  is  for  this  year  only.  All 
schools  without  a  library  should  at  least  com- 
mence one  by  raising  $5  or  $10  and  getting  the 
amount  doubled  by  the  State. 

Messrs.  Harlan  P.  French,  of  the  Albany 
Teachers'  Agency,  and  Jesse  A.  Ellsworth,  of 
Sheldon  &  Co.,  announce  that  they  will  have 
headquarters  in  Syracuse  during  the  holiday 
school  conferences  at  the  Yates  Hotel,  Room 
151,  where  they  will  be  glad  to  meet  their  friends 
and  school-men  generally.  —  Adv, 

Albany.  —  Miss  Helen  Wilson  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  kindergartener  in  Troy. 

The  Albany  School  Board  is  considering  the 
abolition  of  the  marking  system  in  its  High 
School  and  the  substitution  of  written  tests  at 
regular  intervals. 

Profs.  Milne,  of  the  State  Normal  College; 
Robinson  and  Goewey,  of  the  High  School; 
Miss  Winne,  of  the  High  School,  and  School 
Commissioner  H.  P.  French  attended  the  elev- 
enth annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  in  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland. 

Cohoes  schools  will  have  but  one  week's  vaca- 
tion, and  the  teachers  are  probably  pleased,  as 
they  are  paid  by  the  day. 

Watervliet  is  discussing  new  schools,  particu- 
If.rly  a  high  school. 

The  Green  Island  schools  are  to  be  lighted  by 
electricity. 

Broome.  —  A.  Edson  Hall,  State  Compulsory 
Education  Inspector,  has  been  visiting  this  sec- 
tion, explaining  the  details  of  the  Compulsory 
Law. 

The  members  of  the  Binghamton  Educational 
Association,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  High 
School  on  Saturday  morning,  thought  Dr.  E.  E. 
White's  thoughts  after  him,  with  emendations 
and  modern  improvements.  Prof.  C.  F.  Norton 
was  in  the  chair.  The  first  subject  under  discus- 
sion was  "  What  Are  Primary  Ideas,  and  What 
Their  Function  in  Education?"  Principal  C.  F. 
Norton,  of  the  Laurel  avenue  school,  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject,  and  the  teachers  partici- 
pated freely  in  the  discussion  which  followed. 
"  The  Necessity  for  and  Methods  of  Testing " 
was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper  read  by 
Prof.  E.  R.  Whitney,  of  the  High  School.  Both 
questions  were  treated  by  Dr.  White  in  his  lec- 
tures before  the  teachers  of  the  city,  and  tht  as- 
sociation followed  up  the  ideas  and  made  them 
more  fully  their  own.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
association  to  hold  similar  meetings  following 
lectures  by  other  educators,  in  order  to  get  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  discussing  the  points 
touched  upon  by  the  speakers. 

Chautauqua.  —  The  Dunkirk  board  is  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  suppress  cigarette  smoking  and 
selling.  The  truant  officers  are  to  look  after  the 
matter  and  report  to  the  superintendent. 
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The  Teachers'  Institute  of  the  second  commis- 
sioner's district,  held  at  Dunkirk,  November  29, 
December  3,  registered  114  members.  The  at- 
tendants were  highly  pleased  with  Conductor 
Bugbee's  programme  and  handling  of  the  insti- 
tute. Next  year  an  effort  will  be  made  to  have 
the  districts  of  the  county  unite  in  a  graded  in- 
stitute, and  have  it  held  in  October. 

Judge  Chester's  decision  sustaining  Supt  C.  R. 
Skinner  in  the  Dunkirk  School  Board  case  was 
rendered  early  this  month.  Funds  are  already 
furnished  by  friends  of  the  removed  five  to  ap- 
peal the  case. 

Chenango.  —  The  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Chenango  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Sherburne,  December  3d  and  4th.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  officers  and  programme:  President, 
Chas.  R.  Loomis;  Vice-President,  W.  N.  Harris; 
Secretary,  W.  A.  Ingalls;  Treasurer,  Mary  A. 
Sholes.  Friday,  7:30  p.  m.:  Address,  "The  Ear- 
lier School  Years,"  Rev.  Dr.  N.  Lloyd  Andrews, 
Colgate  University.  Saturday,  morning  session, 
10:00:  "  Decimals,"  Prin.  Burtis  M.  Gould,  So. 
Otselic.  Discussion,  Prin.  W.  N.  Harris.  "  His- 
tory and  Citizenship,"  Mr.  A.  G.  Leach,  East; 
Pharsalia.  Discussion,  Prin.  Edgar  A.  Holmes. 
"  Some  Mistakes  of  Teachers,"  Prin.  H.  W. 
Butts,  Smyrna.  Discussion,  Prin.  F.  D.  War- 
ren. "  Co-ordination  of  Studies  in  Teaching," 
Prin.  F.  W.  Crumb,  Bainbridge.  Discussion, 
Prin.  S.  J.  Gibson,  Prin,  R.  A.  Coe.  Afternoon 
session,  1:30;  "Busy  Work^"  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Hamilton,  Norwich.  Discussion,  Miss  Mary  L. 
Lewis.  "  Literature,"  Dr.  Charles  Davidson,  Al- 
bany. "  Devices  in  Teaching,"  Miss  Mary  IL 
Isbell,  Greene.  Discussion,  Prin.  Chas.  L  Gib- 
son. "  Compulsory  Education,"  Supt.  A.  M. 
Wright,  Albany.  Topics  for  general  (hscussions: 
"The  Township  System;"  "Practicability  of 
Providing  Instruction  for  the  Pupils  of  Small 
Rural  Districts  in  the  Union  Schools; "  "Teach- 
ers' Meetings  —  How  Can  They  Be  Made  Profit- 
able?" 

Columbia.  —  Miss  Rebecca  Maratsky,  of  Hud- 
son, has  passed  a  severe  examination  for  a  posi- 
tion as  teacher  in  one  of  the  public  schools  in 
New  York  City.  She  will  continue  in  the  Hud- 
son High  School,  and  next  year  will  begin  her 
duties  as  a  metropolitan  educator. 

The  Teachers'  Association  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict have  elected  the  following  officers:  Presi- 
dent, Commissioner  John  W.  Scott;  Secretary, 
Miss  Vera  M.  Clapper,  of  Hudson;  Treasurer, 
Miss  Alida  Rowe,  of  Philmont;  President  of 
First  Chapter,  Lewis  K.  Rockefeller,  of  North 
Germantown;  President  of  Second  Chapter, 
Charles  E.  Snyder;  President  of  Third  Chapter, 
Charles  A.  Boice. 

There  is  some  talk  about  consolidating  the  two 
district  schools  of  Claverack  village.  The 
school-houses  are  located  within  one-half  mile  of 
each  other. 

Dutchess.  —  The  committee  of  the  Pough- 
keepsie  board  to  which  had  been  referred  a  reso- 
lution to  insert  a  clause  in  the  manual  prohibit- 
ing religious  instruction  on  school  days  in  two 
schools  which  are  used  exclusively  by  Roman 
Catholic  children,  and  forbidding  the  wearing  of 
a  religious  garb  by  the  teachers,  reported  that 
religious  exercises  in  the  schools  would  be  dis- 
continued after  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  that 


the  nuns  would  be  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year.  For  these  reasons  the  committee 
reported  adversely  on  the  proposed  new  rule. 
The  board  divided  evenly  on  the  subject,  and  no 
action  was  taken. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Poughkeepsie  board  has 
asked  for  the  resignation  of  Supt.  Burgess. 

Prof.  R.  R.  Hayman,  for  over  a  third  of  a 
century  instructor  in  music  in  the  Poughkeepsie 
schools,  has  retired. 

Erie.  —  The  Tonawanda  school  trustees  will 
again  submit  the  question  of  appropriating  the 
necessary  money  to  complete  their  new  High 
School  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  hope  for  a 
larger  and  successful  vote. 

Supt.  Emerson  approves  of  the  plan  of  fur- 
nishing pads,  pencils  and  tea  paper  free  to  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools,  and  will  recommend 
that  the  plan  be  adopted  when  he  makes  up  his 
estimate  of  the  expenses  of  his  department  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  He  thinks  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  the  plan  ought  not  to  exceed  $10,000. 

At  the  last  dinner  given  by  the  officers  and 
House  Committee  of  the  Women  Teachers'  As- 
sociation of  Buffalo,  at  the  chapter  house,  sixty 
of  Buffalo's  brightest  school  teachers,  with  Dr. 
Ida  C.  Bender  at  the  head,  enjoyed  "  a  night 
off." 

The  Teachers'  College  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo  celebrates  the  beginning  of  the  third 
year  of  its  existence  with  a  new  name,  a  new 
location  and  a  new  catalogue.  For  the  past  two 
years  this  youngest  branch  of  the  growing  uni- 
versity was  known  as  the  "  School  of  Pedagogy." 
The  school  has  abandoned  its  former  quarters  in 
the  Buffalo  Library  Building,  and  is  now  estab- 
lished in  the  Real  Estate  Exchange.  Here  it  is 
likely  to  remain  until  a  permanent  home  shall  be 
provided.  That  the  Teachers'  College  is  filling 
a  useful  place  in  the  educational  world  is  evident 
from  its  growth.  During  the  first  of  its  two 
years  of  existence  94  students  were  enrolled, 
while  during  the  second  year  the  number  was 
increased  to  159. 

Buffalo  has  opened  a  new  truant  school,  de- 
signed to  accommodate  between  40  and  50  boys. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  the  truants  are  to  be 
kept  there  at  night  as  well  as  day.  Supt.  Emer- 
son has  appointed  William  C.  Kruse,  of  878  West 
Ferry  street,  as  principal.  Mr.  Kruse  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Griffith  Institute,  and  passed  the  competi- 
tive examination.  Supt.  Skinner  has  notified 
Supt.  Emerson  that  he  can  commit  boys  to  the 
school  without  arraigning  them  in  the  Police 
Court. 

Essex.  —  The  meeting  of  the  Champlain  Edu- 
cational Council  at  Port  Henry,  on  December 
3  and  4,  was  of  unusual  interest.  Dr.  Jones,  of 
the  Regents'  office,  was  present,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  discussions.  The  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  are:  President,  Prin.  P.  F. 
Burke,  Port  Henry;  Vice-President,  Prin.  O.  H. 
Burritt,  Malone;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Com- 
missioner F.  V.  Lester,  Westport;  Executive 
Committee,  Prin.  P.  F.  Burke,  Prin.  G.  W.  Ken- 
nedy, of  Westport,  and  Supt.  Theo.  R.  Kneil,  of 
Saratoga. 

Greene.  —  The  Hudson  River  School  Teach- 
ers' Association  has  elected  as  officers:  President, 
Supt.  E.  G.  Lantman,  Catskill;  Vice-President, 
Principal  B.  I.  Morcy,  Stujrvesant  Falls;  Secre- 
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tary,  Miss  Mabel  Boardman,  Hudson;  Treasurer, 
Principal  R.  A.  Mabie,  Kinderhook.  Executive 
Committee  —  Prof.  Bennett,  Catskill:  Principal 
Mary  I.  Miller,  Philmont,  and  Principal  Fair- 
grieve,  Coxsackie.  The  association  decided  on 
Athens  as  the  place  for  the  next  meeting. 

Herkimer.  —  Prof.  Marcellus  A.  Oakey.  of 
Little  Falls,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  Bellville,  N.  J.,  township  schools.  His  home 
is  about  two  miles  from  Newark  and  ten  from 
New  York.  New  Jersey  has  an  apparent  liking 
for  Little  Falls  teachers,  no  l^ss  than  seven  of 
them  having  found  employment  in  that  State 
after  leaving  here. 

A  meeting  of  the  Herkimer  County  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  at  Mohawk,  Saturday,  De- 
cember 4.  The  programme  was  as  follows: 
Forenoon  session:  "Primary  Reading,"  Miss 
Lida  M.  Bennett,  Frankfort;  Miss  L.  Salone 
Whitley,  Ilion;  Miss  Lina  B.  Potter,  Mohawk; 
Abbie  C.  Lynch,  Herkimer.  "  Loyalty,"  Prin- 
cipal S.  J.  Slawson,  Frankfort;  Principal  Chas. 
H.  DeKroyft,  Newport.  Business  session. 
Afternoon:  "A  Correlated  System  of  Science 
Study  in  All  Grades,"  Principal  Wood,  Ilion; 
Principal  Clifton,  Little  Falls.  "  Manual  Train- 
ing, How  Far  Desirable  or  Practical,"  Principal 
Eggenberger,  Dolgeville;  Principal  Watson  Mo- 
hawk. "  High  School  Discipline,"  Principal 
Warfield,  Little  Falls;  Miss  Douglass,  Ilion; 
Miss  Thomas,  Herkimer. 

Monroe.  —  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Rochester  Teachers'  Association  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, Mark  S.  Way;  Vice-President,  P.  H. 
Edick;  Secretary,  Charles  D.  Blackman:  Treas- 
urer, Franc  A.  Reichenback;  Executive  Commit- 
tee, George  H.  Walden,  Samuel  C.  Pierce,  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Brooks,  Katherine  Trant,  E.  C.  Colby. 

In  the  course  of  a  circular  to  the  public  school 
teachers  Supt.  Noyes  says :  "  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, on  November  8th  instant,  adopted  the 
following  report  of  the  principal's  committee  on 

*  Revision  of  Examinations,'  substituting,  how- 
ever, two  for  three  proposed  reviews:  'That  the 

*  selection '  or  '  exemption  *  method  prevail  in 
all  future  term  examinations.  That  there  be  two 
reviews  and  a  term  examination  in  each  subject 
each  term.  That  all  pupils  averaging  90  per  cent, 
or  above,  as  a  result  of  such  reviews,  for  any 
term  in  any  subject,  be  exempt  from  the  final  ex- 
amination held  that  term  in  that  subject,  except 
that  any  pupil  who  has  been  absent  from  school 
six  or  more  half  days  be  debarred  from  selection 
in  any  subject,  and  that  a  pupil  absent  from 
six  or  more  recitations  in  any  subject  be  de- 
barred from  selection  in  that  subject  for  that 
term  only  during  which  such  absence  occurred. 
In  order  to  secure  and  maintain  a  uniform  stand- 
ard of  reviews,  it  is  further  recommended  that  all 
review  question  papers  in  each  school  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  principal  for  approval  before  being 
used  as  tests,  and  that  a  copy  of  such  review 
questions  be  kept  on  file  by  each  principal.  That 
the  Regents'  preliminary  examinations  be  con- 
tinued as  a  requirement  for  entrance  certificates 
to  the  Free  Academy,  and  that  hereafter  an  ex- 
amination in  United  States  history  be  furnished 
by  our  local  department;  ninth-grade  pupils  hav- 
ing a  choice  as  to  whether  they  be  examined  in 
Regents'  or  in  local  examinations.' " 


Niagara. —  At  a  meeting  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Niagara  Falls  Board  of  Education 
Wednesday  night  the  Niagara  Frontier  Histori- 
cal Society  was  organized.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  of  leading  men  of  the  city,  all  of 
whom  gave  their  ideas  of  what  the  society  ought 
to  do  and  how.  Hon.  Thomas  V.  Welch  was 
elected  temporary  chairman  and  Prof.  N.  L. 
Benham  secretary. 

The  Teachers'  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Education  now  have  in  hand  the  matter  of  pen- 
sioning off  the  aged  and  incapacitated  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  It  has  since 
been  learned  that  the  board  could  not  appropriate 
money  from  the  school  fund  for  this  purpose, 
but  proceeds  of  the  license  fees  or  the  dog  tax 
could  be  used  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  done  in 
many  cities. 

Oneida.  —  The  taxpayers  of  Rome  have  de- 
cided by  a  vote  of  359  to  241  to  bond  the  city  for 
$65,000  to  build  a  new  High  School.  About  fifty 
ladies  voted  at  the  meeting. 

Miss  Alice  A.  Walker,  Utica,  has  resigned  as 
principal  of  Aiken  Street  School,  and  Miss 
Joerissen,  of  South  Street  School,  has  been  as- 
signed to  take  her  place.  Miss  Trowbridge,  of 
Mary  Street  School,  succeeds  Miss  Joerissen,  and 
Miss  Tanner,  of  the  Teachers'  Training  Class, 
takes  the  position  at  the  Mary  Street  School. 

Miss  E.  G.  Reveley,  a  former  teacher  in  the 
schools  of  Rome,  but  for  many  years  engaged  in 
school  work  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed, with  four  gentlemen  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  to  draft  a  course  of  study  in  geography  for 
the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Lectures  in  the  Utica  educational  course  have 
been  arranged  for.  The  list  now  is  as  follows: 
December  i.  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  "  Fundamental 
Principles  of  Teaching;  "  December  15,  Prof.  J. 
H.  Gilniore,  Rochester,  "Conversation;"  Janu- 
ary 12,  Dr.  Frank  S.  Capen,  principal  New  Paltz 
State  Normal  School,  *'  Enterprise,  Tact  and 
Common  Sense  in  Schools;"  early  in  February, 
Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, two  lectures  on  child  study;  latter  part 
of  February,  A.  L.  Blair,  editor  of  the  Boston 
Journal,  a  lecture  on  good  citizenship,  subject, 
'*  The  Citizen  King;  "  March  2,  Dr.  James  Milne, 
principal  of  the  Oneonta  State  Normal  School, 
"  Personality  of  the  Teacher."  One  further  lec- 
ture is  to  be  arranged,  and  Col.  Parker,  of  the 
Cook  County  Normal  School,  Chicago,  may  be 
secured. 

The  autumn  session  of  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion of  the  first  school  commissioner's  district 
was  held  in  Utica  on  Saturday.  Dr.  Smith 
Baker  gave  an  address  on  "  The  Child's  Brain 
and  What  It  Needs."  Prof.  W.  S.  Droman,  of 
New  York  Mills,  presented  a  paper  on  "  The 
Responsibility  of  the  Teacher."  The  election  of 
officers  resulted  as  follows:  President,  F.  B.  Van 
Arnum,  of  Whitesboro;  First  Vice-President, 
Miss  Julia  Doyle,  of  Whitesboro;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Miss  Marian  Bayne,  of  New  York 
Mills;  Secretary  Prof.  L.  G.  Wauful,  of  Tren- 
ton and  New  York  Mills;  Treasurer,  John  R. 
Pugh,  of  Marcy.  Prof.  Timothy  L.  Roberts,  in- 
structor of  vocal  music  in  the  Utica  schools, 
gave  a  class  exercise  in  vocal  music.  Dr.  T.  B. 
Stowell,  of  the  Potsdam  Normal  School,  deliv- 
ered an  interesting  and  instructive  address   on 
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"  Memory."  Miss  Julia  A.  Doyle,  of  Whites- 
boro,  gave  a  class  exercise  in  "  Geography,"  and 
Prof.  A.  M.  Scripture,  of  New  Hartford,  spoke 
OR  *'The  Utility  of  Mathematics."  The  next 
meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held  in 
Library  Hall,  Utica,  the  third  Saturday  in  May. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion of  the  second  district  of  Oneida  county  was 
held  in  the  High  School  building,  at  Waterville, 
Saturday,  December  nth.  The  programme  was: 
Forenoon.  —  10:15:  Opening  exercises.  10:15  to 
11:15:  Discussion,  "Is  Elocution  Beneficial  in 
Our  Schools?"  Opened  by  Prof.  Clarence  A. 
Fetterly,  of  Clinton  High  School,  followed  by 
Prof.  Thomas  C.  Gifford,  principal  of  Oriskany 
Falls  Union  School,  followed  by  Prof.  George 
C.  Hyde,  of  Bartlett  Public  School,  and  others. 
11:15  to  12:00:  Remarks,  "Inter-Academic  Prize 
Speaking  and  Essay  Contest,"  Commissioner  E. 
E.  Edgerton.  Noon  recess.  Afternoon.  —  1:30 
to  1:40:  Singing.  1:40  to  2:40:  Discussion, 
"  Teaching  English  in  Intermediate  Grades." 
Opened  by  Prof.  Mather  C.  Howe,  principal  of 
Oneida  Castle  Union  School,  followed  by  Prof. 
S.  C.  Kimm,  principal  of  Sauquoit  Union  School, 
and  others.  Singing.  2:50  to  4:00:  Discussion, 
"  Nature  Study."  Opening  by  Prof.  Charles  S. 
Boutfield,  principal  of  Knoxboro  Union  School, 
followed  by  Prof.  Glenn  A.  Wilcox,  principal  of 
Sangerfield  Public  School;  Principal  C.  S.  Bailey, 
principal  of  Vernon  Centre  Public  School,  and 
others. 

The  Utica  School  Board  is  considering  gen- 
erating the  electric  light  to  light  its  new  Free 
Academy  with  its  own  resources. 

Otsego.  —  Nearly  one  hundred  graduates  of 
the  Oneonta  Normal  State  School  gathered  in 
the  Clarendon  Hotel,  Brooklyn,  a  few  weeks 
ago^  where  a  banquet  was  served  as  a  personal 
testimonial  to  Prof.  James  M.  Milne,  the  prin- 
cipal of  that  institution.  Prof.  F.  H.  Sincer- 
beaux,  the  principal  of  the  Port  Jefferson  Union 
Free  School,  is  president,  and  Miss  Grace  W. 
Gibney,  of  Port  Jefferson,  L.  I.,  secretary  of  the 
local  Oneonta  alumni.  The  Oneonta  school  was 
organized  only  eight  years  ago  by  Prof.  Milne, 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Legislature,  and 
in  this  short  time  has  had  most  remarkable  suc- 
cess, due  to  the  untiring  labors  of  the  principal. 
The  school  building  was  burned  down  in  1894 
and  the  present  magnificent  buildings  were 
erected.  More  than  half  of  the  public  school 
teachers  on  Long  Island,  outside  of  Brooklyn, 
are  graduates  from  the  school.  The  occasion 
was  a  delightful  one,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of 
the  popular  president,  in  whose  honor  it  was 
given. 

Onondaga.  —  The  Syracuse  Teachers'  Fair 
was  held  at  the  Alhambra  on  the  evenings  of 
December  15,  16,  17  and  18,  with  a  matinee  on 
Saturday,  December  18.  The  fair  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Teachers'  Pension  Guild,  now  in- 
corporated into  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  officers  were:  Honorary,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  A.  B.  Blodgett;  President, 
Mrs.  Kate  M.  Cullen;  Vice-Presidents,  Miss 
Eliza  G.  Chapman  and  Mrs.  Alice  E,  Hanna; 
Secretary,  Prof.  William  H.  Covert;  Treasurer, 
Prof.  Bruce  M.  Watson;  Executive  Committee, 
Profs.   C.   E.  White,  R.   B.  White,  William  H. 


Scott,  J.  E.  Conan,  J.  Q.  Adanw,  J.  D.  Wilson, 
F.  L.  Mead,  R.  Drum  and  W.  D.  Lewis. 

Madison.  —  Oneida  contemplates  erecting  two 
new  school  buildings  —  a  primary  school,  to  cost 
$6,000,  and  a  high  school,  to  cost  $28,000. 

May  School,  Syracuse,  has  been  declared  un- 
safe. Fire  Marshal  Leamy  investigated  the 
cause  of  the  recent  fire,  and  now  declares  that 
the  building  is  apt  to  take  fire  at  any  time  and 
endanger  the  lives  of  the  school  children.  Mr. 
Leamy  says  that  he  had  asked  the  commissioners 
to  submit  the  plans  to  him  but  they  declined  to 
do  so. 

Oswego.  —  Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Boston,  Mass.,  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  Minneapolis  schools,  will 
speak  at  Normal  Hall  on  the  evening  of  January 
7.  Her  lecture  will  be  the  second  in  the  course 
given  through  the  Dr.  Mary*V.  Lee  memorial 
fund. 

Ontario.  —  The  new  principal  at  Victor  is 
A.  T.  Rinker,  a  graduate  from  Rochester  Uni- 
versity. 

The  faculty  of  East  Bloomfield  Union  School 
have  organized  a  club  for  study  of  the  "  History 
of  Education,"  under  direction  of  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Mount  Morris  Union  School  is  closed  for  two 
weeks  on  account  of  epidemic  of  diphtheria. 

The  faculty  of  Victor  Union  School  have 
formed  a  branch  of  the  Extension  University 
Club  of  Chicago  for  historical  study. 

The  new  principal  at  Honeoye  Falls  is  L.  A. 
Toepp,  formerly  of  Honeoye  Flats. 

A  fine  programme  has  been  prepared  by  the 
ex-Commissioner  for  the  December  meeting  of 
the  Teachers'  Association  of  the  second  com- 
missioner's district  of  Ontario  county,  to  be  held 
at  Canandaigua. 

Genesee.  —  The  taxpayers  of  LeRoy  having 
refused  to  vote  $3,000  for  heating  and  ventilating 
the  school  building,  the  Board  of  Trustees  has 
appealed  to  Supt.  C.  R.  Skinner  for  an  order 
authorizing  them  to  make  the  outlay. 

West  Bloomfield  is  taking  steps  to  organize  a 
union  free  school  district. 

Rensselaer.  —  The  Troy   board  has  decided 
to  allow  students  with  standing  of  90  per  cent.  . 
in  recitations  the  privilege  of  graduation  whether 
they  pass  the  Regents  or  not. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Troy  School 
Commission  to  inspect  high  school  buildings  in 
other  cities  to  secure  ideas  for  the  new  building 
to  be  erected  in  that  city,  visited  New  York  last 
week.  The  committee  will  probably  report  at 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  School  Commission 
in  December,  but  as  yet  no  report  has  been  for- 
mulated. The  building  at  Mcdford,  Mass., 
caused  the  most  favorable  impression,  it  is  said, 
hut  while  in  New  York  ideas  of  value  with  refer- 
ence to  interior  arrangements  were  obtained. 
It  is  probable  that  the  committee  will  recommend 
a  building  of  stone  for  the  first  story  and  terra- 
cotta above. 

.   The  new  school  at  Waterford  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  January  ist. 

The  Waterford  Board  of  Education  has  decided 
tc  annex  School  District  No.  2  to  the  village 
district.     This  will  give  the  children  in  the  an- 
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nexed  district  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
Waterford  schools  and  the  High  School.  Here- 
tofore non-residents  have  been  compelled  to  pay 
tuition.  To  meet  the  increased  attendance  the 
force  of  teachers  may  have  to  be  increased. 

Schuyler.  —  Watkins  is  to  have  a  new  school 
building  to  cost  $25,000.  It  is  to  be  heated  and 
ventilated  with  the  latest  modern  improvements. 

Steuben.  —  Clarence  Wheeler  has  engaged  to 
teach  the  winter  term  in  the  Wayne  Four  Cor- 
ners district. 

F.  Allen  DeGraw  will  teach  the  winter  term  at 
North  Urbana,  beginning  December  6th. 

Warren.  —  The  Supervisors  of  Warren  county 
have  made  a  new  division  of  the  county  into 
school  districts,  as  follows:  District  No.  i  com- 
prises Queensbury,  Caldwell,  Luzerne,  Stony 
Creek  and  Thurman;  No.  2  includes  Bolton, 
Chester,  Hague,  Horicon,  Johnsburg  and  War- 
rcnsburg.  An  appropriation  of  $400  was  granted 
for  commissioner's  expenses.  The  Committee 
on  Equalization  reported  an  increase  in  four  of 
the  towns:  Chester,  $2,500;  Hague,  $5,000;  Johns- 
burg, $2,500;  Warrensburg,  $4,000. 

Washington.  —  Whitehall  is  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  secure  a  public  library. 

Westchester,  —  School  No.  7A,  in  Vernon 
Heights,  has  been  closed,  and  the  teachers  and 
pupils  will  be  accommodated  in  the  Fulton  ave- 
nue building  until  the  committee  can  arrange  to 
provide  for  them  elsewhere.  School  No.  5,  in 
the  Fourth  ward,  was  reported  too  small,  and  a 
new  assembly-room  will  be  finished  and  used  to 
accommodate  a  class.  The  board  decided  to 
employ  two  new  teachers  —  Miss  Agnes  Robin- 
son and  Miss  Jennie  S.  Murray. 

Two-  new  songs  composed  by  Principal  Bar- 
hite  have  recently  been  set  to  music  and  pub- 
lished. They  are  "The  Old  Orchard  in  May" 
and  "  Twilight  Hour."  Mr.  Barhite  is  a  talented 
poet  and  writer.  He  is  the  author  of  a  beautiful 
book  of  poems,  entitled  "  Our  Profession  and 
Other  Poems."  He  contributes  largely  to  edu- 
cational journals  throughout  the  State,  and  many 
cf  his  Arbor  Day  poems  have  been  adopted  by 
the  State  Educational  Department.  As  a  director 
of  the  intellect  of  youth  he  has  added  to  his  ac- 
complishments that  of  a  terse  and  entertaining 
writer. 

GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

Miss  Anna  G.  Judge,  of  Jersey  City,  has  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  as  assistant  supervisor  of 
music  offered  her  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 
New  York  City.  Her  salary  will  be  $1,200  a 
year.    Jersey  City  paid  her  only  $628 

Charles  Bulkley  Hubbell,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  has  received  the  gift  of  a 
flag  from  the  New  York  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  This  is  in 
return  for  his  aid  in  establishing  vacation 
schools. 

The  teachers  of  both  the  great  cities  have  been 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  have  the  old  boards 
increase  their  salaries  before  going  out  of  exist- 
ence. In  New  York  there  was  a  united  effort, 
and  success  was  attained.  In  Brooklyn,  at  first 
the  primary  teachers  undertook  to  go  it  alone. 
Dissatisfaction  and  failure  ensued,   and  then  a 


united  effort  was  made,  under  the  leadership  of 
such  men  as  Walter  B.  Gunnison  and  John  H. 
Haaren,  but  the  effort  came  too  late. 

The  general  unsatisfactory  relations  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Education  with  the  corpo- 
ration counsel's  office  and  the  special  counsel 
appointed  by  the  corporation  counsel  have  led 
the  Committee  on  By-Laws  and  Legislation  to 
prepare  a  bill,  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature 
or  to  the  Municipal  Assembly,  authorizing  the 
board  to  appoint  an  attorney  to  have  exclusive 
charge  of  its  legal  work. 

Mayor  Strong  has  appointed  Charles  C.  Bur- 
Ijngham  a  school  commissioner,  in  place  of  Dr. 
tdward  H.  Peaslee,  who  had  declined  a  reap- 
pointment on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  neg- 
lect his  private  affairs  longer.  The  mayor  said 
that  Dr.  Peaslee  had  been  one  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious members  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Mr.  Burlingham  has  been  an  inspector  of 
schools. 

Commissioner  Jacob  W.  Mack  has  just  given 
the  sum  of  $200  to  be  devoted  to  providing  suit- 
able pictures  for  the  decoration  of  the  bare 
looms  and  halls  of  a  number  of  primary  schools 
in  the  poorer  quarters  of  New  York.  This  fund, 
it  is  thought,  will  provide  four  or  more  fine  pic- 
lures  for  at  least  twelve  different  schools.  These 
will  be  suitably  framed  carbon  prints  or  fine 
lithographs  of  standard  paintings  or  drawings  of 
animals  or  other  subjects  of  a  nature  calculated 
to  interest  the  children  in  nature  and  art. 

The  pupils  of  the  Girls*  High  School  in  New 
York,  who  are  required  to  take  gymnastic  les- 
sons twice  a  week,  have,  it  is  said,  taken  to  wear- 
ing divided  skirts  daily  to  and  from  school,  and 
the  innovation,  though  opposed  by  some  of  the 
parents,  has  already  won  its  way  to  favor.  Dr. 
Wight,  the  president  of  the  school,  is  reported 
as  saying  that  physical  culture  is  impossible  to 
women  in  ordinary  garb. 

Mayor  Strong  has  appointed  James  Parrish 
Lee,  of  9  Fifth  avenue,  to  be  a  school  commis- 
sioner in  place  of  A.  P.  Montant,  who  declined 
a  reappointment.  Mr.  Lee  is  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, a  lawyer,  and  a  cousin  of  ex-Governor 
Carroll,  of  Maryland. 

The  effort  of  the  New  York  City  superintend- 
ent and  assistants  to  have  a  sum  inserted  in  the 
budget  to  provide  for  an  increase  in  their  sala- 
ries was  unsuccessful. 

By  annexes  instead  of  new  separate  buildings 
is  the  way  in  which  the  over-crowded  high 
schools  of  New  York  will  be  relieved. 

The  Schoolmasters*  Association  of  New  York 
and  Vicinity  held  its  eightieth  regular  monthly 
meeting  Saturday,  December  11,  at  10:30  a.  m., 
in  Law  School,  Room  i.  New  York  University, 
Washington  Square,  East.  Action  wa^  taken 
upon  the  amendment  to  the  constitution.  Article 
4,  section  i,  shall  be  so  changed  as  to  read: 
"  The  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  *  ♦  * 
each  month  *  *  *  from  November  to  April, 
inclusive.  *  *  *'*  Charles  C.  Ramsay,  A.  M., 
of  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School,  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Future  of  Educa* 
tion  in  the  United  States."  The  following  are 
candidates  for  active  membership  in  the  associa- 
tion: Edward  Althaus,  High  School  for  Boys 
and  Girls,  New  York  City;  Homer  J.  Wight- 
man  (principal).  High  School,  North  Plainfield, 
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N.   J.;   William   M.    Swingle    (principal),   High 
School,  Rahway,  N.  J.;  F.  S.  Thorpe,  Singuli 
School  for  Boys, .New  York  City,  were  elected. 
The  trustees  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  will  this  month  select  from   eight  plans 
presented  for  the  new  college  buildings.     The 
site  of  the  proposed  new  buildings  consists  of 
two  city  blocks  and  an  irregular  plot  of  ground 
equal  in  extent  to  two  more.    The  total  area  is 
460x850  feet,  considerably  elevated,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Amsterdam  avenue,  on  the  east  by 
St.  Nicholas  terrace,  on  the  north  by  One  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-fourth  street,  and  oh  the  south 
by  St.  Nicholas  terrace  and  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-eighth     street.       The     plans     subitiktfd 
strictly  carry  out  all  the  conditions,  which  pro- 
vided  that  the   power-house   should   be   in   the 
court-yard  and  not  under  the  buildings,  and  that 
there  should  not  be  less  than  four  entrances,  with 
the    executive   offices    near   the    main    entrance. 
The  halls  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  wide, 
and  the  stairways  are  in  pairs,  one  for  ascent 
and  the  other  for  descent.     In  the  basement  are 
to   be   workshops,   hat  and  lunch-rooms,   store- 
rooms, bicycle-rooms,   quarters  for  the  janitor, 
engineer  and  firemen,  the  lower  story  of  library 
and  lower  repository,   with  a  hoist   and   spiral 
stairway  to  the  main  repository  and  gymnasium. 
The  executive  offices  are  to  be  on  the  main  floor, 
and  among  other  accommodations  on  this  story 
are  to  be    the    president's  office,   faculty-room, 
general  lecture-room  for  teachers,  and  recitation- 
rooms.    The  upper  part  of  the  building  is  to  be 
divided     into     recitation-rooms,     lecture-rooms, 
laboratories  and  the  various  scientific  and  art  de- 
partments.   A  chapel,  designed  to  seat  1,500,  will 
be  one  of  the  features. 

The  Columbia  freshmen  number  some  300  stu- 
dents. This  is  a  gain  of  fifty  over  last  year.  The 
removal  to  quarters  uptown  does  not  seem  to 
have  detracted  from  Columbia's  popularity. 

In  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  various  teachers' 
associations,  the  New  York  City  School  Board 
has  decided  that  teachers  must  take  a  fitness  ex- 
amination for  promotion  —  what  might  be 
termed  a  general  culture  examination.  Yet  Supt. 
Jasper  is  quoted  as  saying:  **  While  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  new  schedule  of  salaries,  which  makes 
promotion  dependent  on  years  of  service,  I  am 
r.ot  at  all  partial  to  the  examination  system  upon 
which  such  advancement  is  conditional,  and  I 
shall  certainly  block  it  unless  there  is  a  State 
law  making  this  civil  service  system  necessary. 
The  salary  part  is  a  boon  to  teachers,  and  will 
do  away  with  the  uncertain  promotions  contin- 
gent upon  the  trustee  system.  But  the  examina- 
tion plan  works  to  the  detriment  of  the  school 
system.  At  first  scholastic  tests  were  to  be  the 
rule.  These  were  abandoned,  and  the  present 
plan  substituted,  which  is  mainly  an  investiga- 
tion. But  one  cannot  tell  what  will  be  done 
with  this  plan  in  the  future  ,and  I  shall  try  to 
have  investigation  by  superintendents  into  class- 
room work  and  into  general  progress  substituted 
and  all  suggestion  of  a  test  abandoned.  In  prog- 
ress we  shall  consider  if  a  teacher  has  studied 
anything  or  traveled  intelligently  and  so  gained 
improvement.  But  the  formal  examination  is  a 
mistake.  If  teachers  have  these  yearly  crises 
constantly  ahead  of  them,  they  will  worry  and 
employ  recreation  time  in  study,  to  the  detri- 


ment of  their  teaching  power  in  the  class-room. 
At  any  rate,  the  superintendents  are  fully  able  to 
decide  if  a  teacher  merits  promotion  or  not,  and 
I  shall  oppose  any  examination  plan.  The 
teacher  so  examined  is  not  called  upon  to  do 
more  difficult  work  than  before.  Her  labors 
continue  in  the  same  class-room.  All  tRat  is 
different  is  her  salary.  We  can  decide  by  inves- 
tigation if  she  is  fit  to  do  what  she  is  already  en- 
gaged in.  A  test  should  be  to  ascertain  if  she 
could  do  higher  grade  work,  and  the  absence  of 
such  conditions  makes  the  examination  plan 
seem  unnecessary." 

All  the  examinations  except  those  for  special 
teachers  of  extra  subjects  have  been  postponed. 
The  examination  for  the  principals'  eligible  li*- 
has  been  postponed  indefinitely,  and,  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  it  will  not  be  held  for  some 
time  to  come.  There  is,  it  seems,  little  real  need 
for  this  examination,  as  at  present  there  are  seven 
names  already  on  the  eligible  list  of  principals, 
a  number  large  enough  to  last  for  some  time. 
The  other  examinations  for  promotion  were 
postponed  on  request  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
struction, which  did  not  wish  the  teachers  to 
pass  these  examinations  until  the  money  for 
their  gains  had  been  actually  allowed  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate. 

All  the  lawyers  on  the  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn boards  and  many  outside  the  boards  are  de- 
bating the  question  whether  Mayor-elect  Van 
Wyck's  power  of  removal  includes  the  School 
Boards.  Opinions  differ.  George  M.  Pinney, 
secretary  of  the  Greater  New  York  Commission, 
who,  with  Judge  Dillon,  drew  many  of  the  sav- 
ing clauses  of  the  charter,  says  that  in  his  judg- 
ment no  removals  could  be  made  except  as 
specifically  provided  in  the  charter.  We  venture 
to  say  that  it  will  be  found  that  he  has  the  power, 
but  that  he  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  use  it. 

The  New  York  School  Board  has  authorized 
the  purchase  by  the  Building  Department  of 
safety  apparatus  for  the  school  buildings  to  be 
used  by  janitors  when  cleaning  the  windows  of 
upper  floors.  The  arrangement  to  be  purchased 
is  one  of  a  hook  fastened  in  the  windows  and  a 
belt.  It  will  cost  $7,982  to  equip  all  the  schools. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Qub,  on 
Saturday.  December  nth,  at  the  St.  Denis,  Dr. 
Henry  M.  McCracken,  Chancellor  of  the  New 
York  University,  made  the  address  of  the  even- 
ing. An  amendment  increasing  the  club  mem- 
bership from  150  to  200  was  voted  on.  The  fol- 
lowing new  members  were  elected:  Archibald  C. 
MacLachlan,  principal  of  Normal  School,  Ja- 
maica, L.  I.;  Thomas  W.  Clark,  first  assistant  in 
G.  S.  No.  I,  New  York  City;  Plowden  Stevens, 
Jr.,  second  assistant  in  P.  S.  No.  46,  New  York 
City;  John  F.  Waters,  second  assistant  in  P.  S. 
No.  ^T,  New  York  City;  Edward  Althaus,  sec- 
ond assistant  in  Mixed  High  School,  Melrose, 
N.  Y.;  Edward  J.  Goodwin,  principal  of  Morris 
High  School,  New  York  City;  John  G.  Wight, 
Fh.  D.,  principal  of  Girls'  High  School,  New 
York  City;  John  T.  Buchanan,  principal  of  Boys' 
High  School,  New  York  City;  Richard  F.  Mc- 
Cormack,  instructor  in  G.  S.  No.  51,  New  York 
City:  James  S.  Souers,  instructor  in  G.  S.  No. 
51,  New  York  City;  S.  R.  Shear,  superintendent 
of  schools,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
The  New  York  City  school  budget  calls  for 
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nearly  $7,000,000.  The  largest  increase  is  in  the 
matter  of  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  and  supervisors  in  special  branches, 
where  $4,594,488.90  was  asked,  as  against  $3,928,- 
460.80  of  1897,  an  increase  of  $666,028.10.  The 
diflference  is  due  to  the  large  number  of  new 
schools,  including  the  new  High  Schools,  and 
the  proposed  new  salary  schedule,  the  new 
schedule  alone  calling  for  $309,000.  A  $10,000 
item  for  vacation  schools  is  an  innovation.  The 
Board  of  Education  has  so  far  had  only  per- 
functory control  of  the  vacation  schools,  the 
money  for  their  support  being  supplied  by  pub- 
lic contribution.  President  Hubbell,  in  asking 
the  appropriation,  said  the  experience  of  the  last 
year,  when  the  daily  attendance  averaged  over 
6,000,  showed  the  value  of  the  schools,  and  the 
board  felt  they  would  be  even  more  valuable  if 
systematized,  as  they  could  be  if  the  money  for 
their  support  were  secured  by  appropriation,  and 
not  dependent  on  the  charity  of  the  public. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
struction of  the  Board  of  Education  has  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  teaching  of  sewing  to 
boys,  and  consequently  to  mixed  classes  as  well. 
Instruction  in  sewing  for  such  pupils  were  intro- 
duced solely  to  remedy  the  lack  of  facilities  for 
teaching  manual  training  in  certain  schools.  In 
this  way  a  principal  of  a  mixed  or  boys'  school, 
where  no  shops  were  provided,  could  at  his  op- 
tion introduce  sewing  for  his  classes.  This  was 
done  in  some  instances,  even  in  the  higher 
grades,  and  provoked  rather  unfavorable  criti- 
cism from  certain  parents,  whose  children  had 
no  special  desire  or  need  to  learn  sewing.  This 
branch  of  study  will  therefore  be  dropped,  and 
for  it  will  be  substituted  some  manual  subject  of 
more  general  interest  to  the  pupils. 

The  committee,  consisting  of  John  P.  Conroy, 
John  Dwyer,  Edwin  A.  Daniels,  Alida  S.  Wil- 
liams, Mary  A.  Magovcrn,  Joanna  J.  Hill  and  Wil- 
liam L.  Ettinger,  all  of  the  Teachers  Association, 
M'hich  recently  appeared  before  the  board,  sub- 
mitted some  reason  why  the  teachers  should 
have  more  money,  which  clinched  the  matter. 
Here  are  a  few  briefly  stated;  "  Of  the  4,500 
teachers  in  our  schools  to-day  ,over  1,300  receive 
less  than  the  lowest  salary  paid  to  an  elevator 
boy  in  the  city's  service  —  $600;  over  2,100  re- 
ceive less  than  is  paid  to  street  sweepers  —  $720; 
nearly  2,500  receive  less  than  the  stablemen  of 
*hc  Health  Department,  and  4,000  receive  less 
than  the  stable  foremen  of  the  Street  Cleaning 
Department.  The  teacher  is  a  skilled  laborer, 
yet  the  compensation  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  teach- 
ers of  this  city  average  less  than  $600  per  year, 
while  the  salary  of  the  lowest  class  of  stalled 
labor  in  any  other  department  exceeds  $1,000. 
With  such  a  high  standard  of  requirements  there 
is  a  necessity  for  increased  remuneration,  in  or- 
der that  the  profession  of  teaching  may  compete 
with  the  other  professions  in  attracting  to  the 
schools  the  intellectually  active  and  progressive. 
In  twenty  years  there  has  been  no  change  in 
teachers'  salaries,  though  the  cost  of  living  in 
our  city  and  the  professional  demands  on  tb^* 
teachers  have  largely  increased;  while  at  the 
_jame  time  the  salaries  of  employes  in  all  the 
r  city  departments  have  been  advanced."  It 
remains  for  the  Greater  New  York  Board 
imate  and  Apportionment  to  confirm  the 


increased  appropriation,  which  in  all  probability 
it  will  do,  and  the  Teachers'  Association  will  be 
lauded  by  the  entire  force  of  public  instructors  in 
the  city. 

Brooklyn  has  been  trying  the  half-session 
plan  to  relieve  over-crowding,  the  morning  class 
attending  from  9  to  i,  and  the  afternoon  session 
being  from  i  to  S  P.  m.  The  buildings  were  not 
all  provided  with  light,  and  consequently,  while 
the  authorities  are  very  slowly  putting  in  electric 
lights,  the  afternoon  scholars  are  often  dis- 
missed at  3:30  p.  M.  because  of  dark  rooms. 

The  system  of  parents'  meetings  as  carried  on 
in  the  Brooklyn  schools  seems  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful. At  the  meetings  that  were  held  by  the 
Brooklyn  Teachers'  Association  last  month  there 
was  an  attendance  of  upward  of  2,700  parents. 
The  subject  for  discussion  was  **  Home  Study, 
Its  Aims,  How  Much  and  What  Can  Be  Done 
Profitably,  How  Much  Time  Should  Be  Given 
to  It?"  About  twenty-five  schools  held  the 
meetings. 

OFFICIAL  STATE  DEPARTMENT  NEWS. 
Life  State  Certificates. 

DLTRING  the  last  week  in  August  of  each 
year  an  examination  is  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  twelve  diflFerent  parts  of  the  State 
for  teachers'  life  State  certificates.  This  exami- 
nation embraces  the  following  subjects:  Algebra, 
arithmetic,  American  history,  astronomy,  book- 
keeping, botany,  chemistry,  civil  government, 
composition  and  rhetoric,  geography,  grammar, 
orthography,  drawing,  general  history,  general 
literature,  geology,  methods  and  school  econ- 
omy and  philosophy  of  education,  penmanship, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  plain  geometry,  physics, 
school  law,  zoology.  Latin,  French  or  Ger- 
man will  be  accepted  in  place  of  zoology  or 
astronomy.  To  be  successful,  candidates  must 
obtain  at  least  75  per  cent,  in  each  of  the  first 
eight  subjects  named,  and  an  average  standing 
of  75  per  cent,  in  the  remaining  subjects.  No 
paper  below  50  per  cent,  will  be  accepted.  Can- 
didates who  successfully  pass  this  examination 
receive  a  certificate  from  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  legally  qualifying  them 
to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  this  State 
for  life  without  further  examination.  There  is 
no  certificate  of  greater  value  issued  by  the 
school  authorities  of  any  State  or  country  than 
a  New  York  life  State  certificate.  The  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  has  just  com- 
pleted the  examination  of  the  papers  submitted 
in  the  State  examination  of  August  last,  and  find 
that  the  examination  was  attended  by  more  can- 
didates than  in  any  previous  year,  and  that  67 
candidates  obtained  certificates.  As  candidates 
have  three  years  in  which  to  complete  the  work, 
many  of  those  who  failed  this  year  will  succeed 
in  the  examination  of  1898  or  1899.  Those  ob- 
taining certificates  this  year  are  as  follows.  It 
will  be  observed  that  three  candidates  —  James 
Edward  Glavin,  West  Albany,  Albany  county; 
Floyd  B.  Avery,  Lysander,  Onondaga  county, 
and  George  E.  Baldwin,  West  Hebron,  Wash- 
ington county —  completed  the  work  necessary 
to  a  certificate  at  one  examination: 
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Albany  county:  ♦Glavin,  James  Edward,  West 
Albany;  Jacobia,  Spencer  P.,  1191  Broadway, 
Albany.  Broome  county:  Hurlburt,  J.  Edward, 
Brook  Vale.  Cattaraugus  county:  Rutherford, 
Edith,  Cattaraugus.  Chautauqua  county:  Ap- 
pleby, Alton  H.,  Lakewood;  Blaisdell,  William 
B.,  Cherry  Creek;  Persell,  Charles  Bowen, 
Frcwsburg;  Persell,  George  A.,  Frewsburg; 
Soule,  Le  France  F.,  Fredonia.  Chemung 
county:  Tubbs,  Levi  R.,  Big  Flats.  Chenango 
county:  Butts,  Herbert  W.,  Smyrna.  Erie 
county:  Grotke,  Charles  J.  M.,  Lancaster.  Es- 
sex county:  Hoag,  Ada  H.,  Lake  Placid.  Fulton 
county:  Hardy,  Mary  D.,  9  Fosdick  street,  Glov- 
crsville.  Greene  county:  Taylor,  James  F.,  Re- 
sult Herkimer  county:  Wilcox,  Glenn  Avery, 
North  Litchfield;  Smith,  De  Vere  Eugene,  104 
Burwell  street.  Little  Falls.  Jefferson  county: 
Knapp,  Harriet,  Chaumont;  Lewis,  Arthur  C, 
Pillar  Point;  Slate,  Philip  Sheridan,  Black  River; 
Bull,  Bertha  F.,  4  Massey  avenue,  Watertown. 
Lewis  county:  Gilligan,  Peter  E.,  Harrisville. 
Livingston  county:  Beecher,  Martha  A.,  Livonia. 
Madison  county:  Main,  Mattie  L.,  Leonardsville; 
White,  Jane  Elizabeth,  Eaton.  Montgomery 
county:  Shelp,  Mary  E.,  Fultonville;  Barkley, 
William  H.,  Fort  Hunter.  Niagara  county: 
Shcllington,  A.  Mary,  Niagara  Falls.  Oneida 
county,  Bortle,  Amelia,  Madison;  Hay,*  Delia 
M.,  830  Bleecker  street,  Utica;  Cavanagh,  Cath- 
arine E.,  Boonville;  Putnam,  Sara  E.,  Boonville. 
Onondaga  county:  Chapman,  Gertrude,  Skan- 
eateles;  Van  Valkenburg,  Ethel,  Solvay;  *Avery, 
Floyd  Bentley,  Lysander;  Brush,  Rose  M.,  Bald- 
winsville;  Heifer,  Philetus  Martin,  Minoa; 
Woodford,  Harriet  M.,  Fayetteville.  Ontario 
county:  Ellis,  Ada  E.,  Canandaigua.  Orleans 
county:  Bartlctt,  Harry  D.,  Holley.  Oswego 
county:  Hollis,  Harriet  Seymour,  Pulaski; 
Baggs,  Martha,  Fulton;  Gifford,  Arthur  War- 
ner, Hannibal;  Lewis,  Grace  M.,  Oswego  Falls. 
Otsego  county:  Spurr,  Lillian  H.,  S.  Edmeston; 
Spangler,  Arthur,  So.  Worcester.  Queens 
county:  Sheehan,  Kate,  Woodhaven;  Godley, 
Eleanor  L.,  Whitestone;  Bryant,  Frances  C, 
Seaford.  Richmond  county:  Cole,  Annie  E., 
Tottenville;  Denton,  Lewis  H.,  Linoleumville. 
Rockland  county:  Miller,  George  W.,  Spring 
Valley.  St.  Lawrence  county:  Nisbeth,  Clyde 
M.,  Hammond;  Van  Ness,  Myron  James,  20 
Cottage  street,  Potsdam.  Saratoga  county: 
Chamberlin,  Lottie  A.,  Jonesville.  Schenectady 
county:  Billings,  Erwin  B.,  Delanson.  Tioga 
county:  Kingsley,  Julius  Stanton,  Newark  Val- 
ley; Muldoon,  Mary  Warren,  491  Cayuta  street, 
Waverly.  Warren  county:  Boyd,  Alice  Mercy, 
Glens  Falls.  Washington  county:  Clapp,  Juliett 
A.,  North  Argyle;  Flood,  Rose  E.,  Sandy  Hill; 
*  Baldwin,  George  Ensign,  West  Hebron. 
Wayne  county:  Tolman,  Howard  N.,  Savannah; 
Cullings,  Cxeorge  H.,  Macedon.  Wyoming 
county:  Webster,  Frederick  P.,  Wyoming. 
Nivcr,  Harmon  Bay,  Orange,  N.  J.  Gleason, 
Mrs.  Charles  W.,  77  West  Thirty-third  street, 
Bayonne,  N.  J. 


schools  will  be  held  as  follows  during  the  year 
1898:  January  13  and  14,  May  27  and  28,  August 
II  and  12.  These  examinations  will  be  held  by 
school  commissioners  in  all  commissioner  dis- 
tricts, and  by  city  superintendents  in  cities  which 
have  adopted  the  uniform  system  of  examina- 
tions.- The  programme  of  examination  is:  First 
day  —  Morning,  civil  government,  geography; 
afternoon.  United  States  history,  physiology  and 
hygiene.  Second  day — Morning,  arithmetic, 
orthography;  afternoon,  grammar,  composition. 

"  Any  pupil  present  at  roll-call  in  the  morning 
is  considered  in  attendance  at  school,"  says  State 
Superintendent  Skinner,  "and  should  remain 
there  during  all  the  hours  of  the  day,  unless 
sickness  prevents.  If  parents  write  excuses  ask- 
ing that  the  child  be  dismissed  before  the  close 
of  the  school  it  rests  entirely  with  the  teacher 
whether  such  excuse  shall  be  granted  or  not  It 
shall  not  be  the  practice  to  excuse  children  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion Law  before  the  close  of  school.  If,  how- 
ever, the  teacher  sees  fit  to  do  so  as  a  favor,  the 
excuse  should  be  granted,  but  no  parent  can 
claim  the  right." 

The  State  Department  announces  that  no 
books  will  be  sold  from  the  State  Teachers' 
Library  after  January  ist,  1898. 

The  Statutory  Revision  Commission  has  com- 
pleted that  portion  of  the  new  Educational  Code 
relating  to  the  constitution  of  school  districts. 
The  Revision  Commission  is  not  wholly  in  favor 
of  the  township  system,  but  recognizes  that  some 
change  must  be  made  in  the  present  not  very 
efficient  system.  Instead  of  adopting  the  town- 
ship system,  the  commission  has  provided  that 
the  present  district  school  system  shall  be  re- 
tained, but  that  two  or  more  districts  may  be . 
consolidated  either  by  a  vote  of  the  taxpayers  of 
the  district  or  on  motion  of  the  State  District 
School  Commissioner,  when  in  his  judgment  the 
public  welfare  of  the  districts  requires  the  con- 
solidation. In  case  of  the  change  by  the  latter 
method  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  his 
decision  thereon  shall  be  final.  The  new  code 
will  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  in  January. 


♦Completed  the  work  in  one  examination. 

SuPT.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  announces  that  ex- 
aminations for  admission  of  students  to  normal 
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Authorized  Announcements,  December,  1897. 

Examination  Department.  —  From  the  Director/ 
Report,  1897. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  depart- 
ment the  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  Ex- 
aminations has  gone  to  press  before  the  close  of 
the  calendar  year.  This  report  contains  statis- 
tics for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1897,  and  in- 
formation concerning  the  work  of  the  department 
up  to  December  i,  1897.  Examinations  were 
held  during  the  year  at  552  New  York  high 
schools  and  academies,  and  also  for  professional 
and  technical  students  in  New  York,  Albany, 
Syracuse  and  Buffalo,  in  seven  cities  of  other 
States  and  at  Beirut,  Syria. 

Academic  Examinations.  —  During  the  year 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  40  in  the  number 
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of  schools  taking  Regents'  examinations.  Since 
the  reorganization  of  the  system  in  1889,  253 
schools,  or  83%  of  the  whole  number  taking  ex- 
aminations in  1889,  have  adopted  these  volun- 
tary tests,  while  none  have  abandoned  them. 

The  academic  studies  table  shows  an  increase 
in  1897  of  24,828  in  answer  papers  written,  of 
12,354  in  answer  papers  claimed,  and  of  15,268 
in  answer  papers  allowed  by  the  University. 
Fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  academic  answer 
papers  were  allowed,  and  55.2%  of  those  written 
by  professional  and  summer  school  students.  It 
is  sometimes  stated  by  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
facts  that  the  severity  of  academic  tests  has  in- 
creased unduly  under  the  revised  system.  The 
table  indicates  an  increase  of  six  in  the  per  cent, 
of  answer  papers  allowed  to  total  number  writ- 
ten, and  the  table  of  criticisms  of  question 
papers  shows  furthermore  that  about  90%  of  all 
criticisms  received  since  1893  from  principals, 
teachers  and  other  experts  have  been  favorable. 
That  only  57%  of  all  answer  papers  written  were 
accepted  would  indicate  severe  tests  if  unpre- 
pared students  were  excluded,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  quite  a  proportion  of  the  candidates 
have  had  no  special  training  for  the  examina- 
tions. Even  had  we  no  direct  knowledge  of  this 
fact  from  the  schools,  results  in  professional 
student  examinations  would  establish  it.  These 
candidates  are  tested  by  the  same  papers,  and 
for  four  years  an  average  of  nearly  63%  have 
been  successful,  though  all  lack  the  systematic 
academic  training  which  would  exempt  them 
from  the  necessity  of  taking  our  examinations. 

Fifty-six  of  the  79  academic  subjects  given  in 
tabulated  detail  at  the  end  of  the  report  show  an 
increase  in  1897  in  papers  written.  There  is  a 
decrease  in  three  only  of  the  English  language 
and  literature  subjects,  in  two  in  mathematics, 
in  three  in  science,  in  five  in  history*  and  social 
science,  and  in  five  of  the  other  studies.  All 
modern  foreign  language  subjects  show  an  in- 
crease The  table  on  criticism  of  question  papers 
shows  that  about  90%  of  all  criticisms  received 
since  1893,  when  the  plan  of  detailed  reports  was 
instituted,  have  been  entirely  "  satisfactory." 

The  division  of  claimed  answer  papers  into 
"  sure  "  and  "  doubtful  "  packages  was  tried  last 
June  in  order  to  insure  quicker  examination  re- 
turns. Statistics  for  1896  had  shown  that  93% 
of  the  answer  papers  claimed  by  172  schools  had 
been  accepted,  and  it  seemed  unfair  that  the  re- 
turns from  these  schools  be  held  back  till  all 
papers  from  all  schools  were  received.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  plan  the  172  schools  received  the  re- 
turns on  their  doubtful  papers  more  than  a  month 
earlier  than  usual,  while  the  final  returns  were 
made  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  usual  time, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  410,000  question 
papers,  the  greatest  number  for  any  examination 
in  the  history  of  the  department,  were  ordered. 

In  accordance  with  requests  made  by  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  State,  20%  instead  of  10%  will  be 
allowed  hereafter  in  the  doubtful  packages,  but 
only  in  case  the  standard  for  the  80%  of  sure 
papers  is  strictly  maintained,  and  this  privilege 
is  accorded  to  all  schools  alike.  When,  how- 
ever, the  80%  is  found  to  include  doubtful 
papers,  all  the  returns  from  that  school  must  be 
placed  with  the  20%  and  left  till  the  sure  papers 
have  been  disposed  of. 


Professional  and  Technical  Student  Ex- 
aminations. —  There  has  been  an  increase  in 
four  years  of  40%  in  law  students,  of  19%  in 
medical  students  and  of  55%  in  dental  students. 
During  the  same  period  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease of  nearly  47%  in  veterinary  students,  but 
this  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  preliminary  edu- 
cation requirement,  as  that  did  not  affect  ma- 
triculates prior  to  January  i,  1896. 

The  table  of  professional  student  examinations 
shows  little  change  from  last  year  in  the  number 
of  answer  papers  written.  Only  55.2%,  however, 
were  accepted,  as  compared  with  6r.8%  in  1896. 
There  was  a  decrease  of  Z7  in  law  student  cer- 
tificates, and  of  403  in  medical  student  certifi- 
cates, and  an  increase  of  83  in  dental  student 
certificates  and  of  10  in  academic  equivalent  cer- 
tificates. Since  1893  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  912,  or  of  more  than  65%,  in  the  issue  of  these 
professional  and  technical  credentials,  showing^ 
a  most  healthful  growth  under  more  stringent 
laws. 

Medical  Examinations.  —  Since  September 
T,  1891,  2,581  different  candidates  have  appeared 
before  the  three  State  boards,  and  of  these  181, 
or  more  than  7%,  have  failed  to  secure  a  license. 
During  that  same  period  1,192  different  candi- 
dates have  formally  applied  for  the  indorsement 
of  their  credentials  under  exemptions  in  the  law, 
of  which  number  143,  or  about  12%,  still  stand 
rejected. 

These  figures  do  not  by  any  means  represent 
all  that  the  New  York  law  has  accomplished,  for 
they  do  not  take  into  account  the  large  number 
of  informal  applications  for  license  from  persons 
unable  to  meet  the  requirements  either  for  ad- 
mission to  the  examinations  or  for  the  indorse- 
ment of  their  credentials.  A  conservative 
estimate  of  such  applications  as  shown  by  the 
office  correspondence  would  swell  the  number  of 
insufficiently  prepared  candidates  rejected  by  the 
State  to  at  least  30%  of  the  whole  number  of 
applicants. 

Licenses  to  practice  medicine  in  the  State 
have  been  granted  during  the  past  year  to  627 
candidates,  473  of  whom  were  graduates  of  New 
York  State  schools. 

The  table  showing  the  rejections  by  topics  is 
very  creditable  to  New  York  schools,  for  of  the 
papers  submitted  by  511  graduates  only  272,  an 
average  of  one  paper  for  every  two  graduates, 
were  rejected,  as  compared  with  136,  or  an 
average  of  more  than  one  for  every  graduate,  of 
those  submitted  by  106  graduates  of  schools  in 
other  States,  and  of  68  of  those  submitted  by  30 
graduates,  or  more  than  two  for  every  graduate 
from  schools  in  foreign  countries. 

Dental  Examinations.  —  Two  hundred  and 
eighteen  licenses  were  issued  during  the  year,  as 
compared  with  no  in  1896.  Of  the  papers  sub- 
mitted by  154  graduates  of  New  York  schools 
only  33  were  rejected,  as  compared  with  33  writ- 
ten by  64  graduates  of  schools  in  other  States. 

C.  P.  A.  Examinations.  —  Of  the  14  candi- 
dates examined  in  December,  1896,  and  June, 
1897,  eight  were  successful.  One  hundred  and 
eleven  certificates  were  issued  during  the  year 
without  examination.  Analysis  of  the  applica- 
tions shows  that  in  27  cases  certificates  without 
examination  were  denied;  that  one  was  not  com- 
pleted, and  that  four  are  still  held  by  the  board. 
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Five  of  the  27  candidates  who  were  refused  cer- 
tificates under  the  waiver  were  subsequently  ex- 
amined, and  two  of  them  were  successful. 

Veterinary  Examinations.  —  Seven  of  the 
12  candidates  examined  during  the  year  for 
license  to  practice  veterinary  medicine  were  suc- 
cessful. 

Extension  Department 

Extension  Teaching.  —  At  Buffalo  a  course 
before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Center,  by  Prof.  W.  F. 
Willcox,  on  "  Social  Science,"  was  begun  No- 
vember 26. 

Study  Clubs.  —  The  following  seven  clubs 
have  been  registered  since  November  15,  making 
now  218  on  the  University  register:  Oswego, 
Mothers'  Club;  Canandaigua,  Mrs.  Backus' 
Class;  Albany,  Tabernacle  Fortnigiitly  Club: 
Jamestown,  New  Century  Art  Club,  Wolcott, 
American  Literature  Club;  MenanUs,  Menands 
Traveling  Club;  Greenwich,  Willard's  Mountain 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

Traveling  Libraries.  —  Extension  libraries 
have  been  lent  to  17  different  centers  and  study 
clubs,  to  six  schools,  to  15  communities  having 
no  libraries,  and  to  four  special  borrowers,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  42  sent  out  during  the  month. 
Several  applications  from  library  trustees  are 
already  on  file  for  the  new  general  library  No. 
33  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  for  circulation. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  New  Yorkers, 
who  have  watched  the  rapid  development  in  the 
last  few  years  of  library  work  under  direction  of 
the  Regents  of  the  University,  to  know  that  fre- 
quent inquiries  come  from  promment  individuals 
or  organizations  which  propose  to  secure  for 
the  citizens  of  their  States  some,  at  least,  of  the 
privileges  which  New  York  offers  through  its 
State  Library.  The  opinion  seems  to  be  general 
that  no  public  money  is  more  wisely  expended 
than  that  which  makes  the  best  books  available 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  to  those  anxious  to  read 
them  who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  see 
them. 

Traveling  Pictures.  —  Appreciation  of  this 
new  feature  is  shown  by  the  growing  number  of 
applications  for  the  illustrative  material,  the  de- 
partment having  lent  within  the  month  208  photo- 
grraphs  and  wall  pictures,  four  lanterns  and  1,022 
slides. 

New  York  City  Libraries.  —  Some  idea  of 
the  great  educational  work  being  done  in  the 
last  few  years  by  free  libraries  may  be  gathered 
from  the  appended  table  of  circulation  in  New 
York  City  alone.  The  law  provides  that  a  city 
may  grant  assistance  to  libraries  owned  and 
maintained  by  private  individuals  or  corporations 
for  the  public  benefit,  provided  that  they  have  a 
certificate  from  the  Regents  showing  what  por- 
tion of  their  circulation  is  of  such  a  character  as 
to  merit  public  subsidy.  This  great  total,  there- 
fore, does  not  represent  all  the  books  circulated, 
but  only  those  that  have  been  formally  approved 
by  the  Regents  of  the  University.  There  are  four 
olher  libraries  that  have  not  yet  received  their 
certificates,  so  that  the  total  circulation  would 
approximate  2,000,000  volumes  a  year:  New 
York  Free  Circulating,  820,000;  Aguilar,  415,000; 
Maimonides,  95,000;  Cathedral,  88,000;  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  53,000;  St.  Agnes,  50,000;  University  Settle- 


ment, 40,000;  Washington  Heights,  39,ooo;  Web- 
ster, 38,000;  Harlem,  24,000;  total,  1,662,000. 

In  recognition  of  the  benefit  to  the  city  of  this 
work,  the  Board  of  Estiniate  and  Apportionment 
has  for  the  first  time  recommended  the  appro- 
priation of  the  full  amount  allowed  by  law,  ten 
cents  a  volume  of  the  approved  circulation,  or  a 
total  of  $166,200. 

State  Library. 

The  grand  total  of  volumes  in  the  Sta^e 
brary,  including  both  bound  and  unbound 
duplicates,  has  now  reached  399»932,  distributed 
as  follows:  General  library,  151,258;  law  division, 
58,725;  traveling  libraries,  36,854;  duplicates, 
bound  and  unbound,  153.095-  The  number  of 
volumes  added  in  November  to  all  divisions  was 
3.399-  The  library  is  again  open  every  week  day, 
except  Saturday,  till  10  p.  m.,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Legislature  will  make  the  small  extra  appro- 
priation necessary  to  continue  the  evening  serv- 

State  Museum. 

In  his  report  for  1897  the  secretary  makes  the 
following  recommendation  for  increasing  the 
public  usefulness  of  the  museum: 

Evening  Opening.  —  The  experience  of  a 
half-dozen  years  in  the  State  Library  has  shown 
conclusively  that  it  can  be  closed  evenings  only 
by  neglecting  a  very  large  constituency  as  much 
entitled  to  its  use  as  are  those  who  can  com- 
mand time  during  the  ordinary  daylight  hours 
for  their  reading  and  study.  The  attendance 
night  after  night  of  60,  80  or  100  people  earnestly 
engaged  in  reading  books  that  they  could  not 
otherwise  see  has  convinced  the  most  skeptical 
of  the  wisdom  of  this  innovation  in  State  Library 
management.  The  time  is  not  distant  when  a 
similar  but  less  urgent  demand  will  be  made  of 
the  State  Museum,  for  the  great  majority  of  men 
and  many  ladies  and  children  can  command 
leisure  only  in  the  evening  or  on  holidays  for 
pursuing  their  studies  or  for  a  visit  of  entertain- 
ment to  the  great  collections  there  housed.  Its 
functions  as  a  storehouse  for  the  safe  preserva- 
tion of  these  choice  specimens  can  be  exercised 
by  the  present  system;  it  cannot  do  its  full  work 
as  an  educational  force  unless  its  hours  of  open- 
ing can  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  usual 
hours  of  leisure.  In  a  museum,  as  in  a  library, 
the  collections  are  there  ready  for  use;  the  build- 
ing has  been  warmed  during  the  day,  and  the 
only  expense  is  for  li^ht  and  attendants.  But 
we  have  before  us  constantly  the  problem  of  in- 
sufficient appropriations  for  the  important  work 
which  we  are  anxious  to  do,  and  can  use  money 
for  any  given  purpose  only  by  giving  up  some- 
thing else  which  is  also  desirable.  Probably  in 
a  city  no  larger  than  Albany  the  wants  of  the 
people  could  be  reasonably  met  by  opening  for 
perhaps  two  evenings  each  week.  The  urgent 
need  of  removal  from  the  present  building, 
where  the  entire  collection  is  exposed  to  loss 
from  fire,  may  make  it  desirable  to  postpone 
lighting  for  evening  opening  till  the  new  quar- 
ters are  occupied,  but  it  seems  to  me  desirable 
that  the  Regents  should  announce  that  as  soon 
as  practicable  they  will  open  at  least  one  evening 
a  week,  and  increase  the  hours  as  the  demand 
shall  warrant. 
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BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Speer's  Arithmetics 
(Elementary  and 
Primary),  —  Wm. 
W.  Speer.  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston.  Ele- 
mentary, 314  pages; 
Primary,  pages. 

The  appearance  of 
the  Speer  arithmetics 
was  the  natural  se- 
quence of  the  trend  of 
modern  psychological 
theory  in  relation  to 
number  as  found  in 
the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen  and 


SPRING. 


in  the  Psychology  of 
Number  by  Profs.  Mc- 
Clellan  and  Dewey. 
As  is  now  generally 
known,  number  in 
these  books  is  treated 
as  an  expression  of  re- 
lation answering  the 
question,  **  How 
much? "  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  gen- 
erally accepted  idea 
of  number  as  a  col- 
lection of  one's  an- 
swering the  question, 
**  How  many?  "  in 
other       words,       the  summer. 

method  of  presenting  number  is  that  of  showing 
the  ratio  that  one  number  bears  to  another,  and 
this  is  worked  out  especially  in  the  beginning  by 
means  of  a  system  or  series  of  forms  bearing 
certain  definite  relations  to  one  another,  there 
being  one,  two,  three  and  four-inch  cubes  or  ob- 
longs, spheres  and  triangles  of  different  but  ac- 
curately relative  sizes,  and  the  mind  of  the 
beginner  is  so  thoroughly  trained  in  these  re- 
lationships that  upon  induction  into  written  work 
the  child,  with  a  clear  grasp  of  what  has  been 
given  to  it  by  way  of  introduction,  finds  the  ap- 
plication of  the  number  in  arithmetic  easy  and 
natural  The  book  and  the  idea  have  caused  a 
great  stir  and  an  equal  amount  of  discussion  con- 
cerning the  teaching  of  number,  all  of  which  is 
a  cause  for  much  rejoicing.  That  the  work  in 
number  has  been  entirely  incommensurate  with 
the  time  and  attention  given  it  is  universally  con- 
ceded. In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  the  men- 
tal arithmetic  so  loudly  clamored  for  as  the 
panacea  for  arithmetical  ills  and  shortcomings 
will  not  furnish  the  relief  expected,  but  will  sim- 
ply increase  the  already  too  great  amount  of  time 
now  given  that  subject.  A  more  scientific  and 
rational  presentation  of  number  from  the  begin- 
ning through  the  four  fundamental  processes, 
including  the  smaller  fractions,  is,  we  believe,  to 
be  the  means  of  securing  the  improvement  in 
number  work  that  all  desire.  Whether  Supt. 
Speer  is  entirely  correct  is  by  no  means  certain, 
but  that  he  has  blazed  a  path  that  will  lead  to 
the  desired  solution  there  can  be  but  little  doubt. 


The  Psychology  of  Number  (International 
Educational  Series). — J.  A.  McClcllan  and 
John  Dewey.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Cloth.    309  pages. 

Not  long  ago  the  title  of  this  book  would  have 
been  unintelligible  to  the  average  teacher.  Even 
to-day  there  are  not  a  few  who  either  believe  that 
all  that  there  is  to  the  psychology  of  number  has 
long  been  understood,  or  may  be  so  briefly  put 
as  to  occasion  surprise  at  the  appearance  of  so 
scientific  and  yet  withal  simply  worded  a  treatise 
on  this  subject  as  that  prepared  by  Profs.  Mc- 
Clellan  and  Dewey.  And  yet  even  a  superficial 
reading  would  make  the  conservative  marvel  at 
his  ignorance  of  the  subject,  and  stop  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  great  work  that  the  trained  psy- 
chological and  pedagogical  thinkers  have  been 
and  are  doing  for  the  cause  of  education.  The 
book,  as  its  name  implies,  unfolds  the  professes 
of  the  mind  in  obtaining  the  various  successive 
conceptions  of  numbers,  their  relations,  etc.  The 
idea  of  number  as  a  ratio  is  arrived  at,  but  even 
to  one  who  would  not  be  willing  to  accept  this 
conclusion,  the  masterly  presentation  of  the  men- 
tal processes  involved  in  the  conception  of  num- 
ber, and  the  application  of  the  principles  deduct 
to  every  step  in  arithmetic  from  numeration  to 
evolution,  cannot  fail  to  be  both  interesting  and 
highly  profitable. 

Stepping-Stones  to  Literature.  —  Sarah  Lou- 
ise Arnold  and  Charles  B.  Gilbert.  Silver, 
Burdette  &  Co.,  Boston.    Cloth.    130  pages. 

Surely  Supt.  Gilbert 
and  Sarah  Arnold  ought 
to  know  the  needs  of  the 
schools  in  the  matter  of 
reading.  In  these  "  Step- 
ping-Stones to  Litera- 
ture "  are  presented  their 
ideas  of  what  the  first 
and  second  readers 
should  be.  They  say 
that  the  lessons  in  these 
books  are  intended  to 
serve  not  only  as  the 
first  exercises  in  the  art 
of  reading,  but  as  step- 
Ai'TiivTM  ping-stones  to  literature. 

AiTUMN.  supplying    all     the     re- 

quirements of  the 
ordinary  reader,  and 
in  style  and  char- 
acter tending  toward 
a  literary  standard./ 
Typographically  and 
pictorial ly  the  books 
are  gems,  and  the 
wonder  is  where  the  ' 
work  of  artistic  il- 
lustration of  pri- 
mary text-books  is  v 
going  to  end.  The  ." 
illustrations  include 
several  reproduc- 
tions from  master- 
pieces.    The  under- 


^"^M^. 


NoT«.  —  The  illustrations  on  this  pa^c  are  from  Baldwin's  School  Reading  By  Grades  —  First  Year, 

American  Book  Company. 
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lying  pnnciple  of  teaching  reading  and  the 
details  of  the  plan  are  outlined  in  a  manual  for 
teachers  prepared  by  Miss  Arnold.  A  unique 
feature  of  the  books  is  a  series  of  outline  free- 
hand drawing  of  familiar  objects,  such  as  the  cat, 
ball,  cup,  cow,  wheat,  acorn,  etc. 

Extempore  Speaking.  —  Duncan  Campbell  Lee. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     Paper.    45 

pages. 

This  pamphlet  is  sui  generis,  being  a  collection 
of  exercises  based  on  studies  in  American  history 
and  institutions  designed  to  give  students  prac- 
tice in  extempore  speaking.  The  subject  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  these  being,  one,  Ameri- 
can Politics;  two,  American  Education;  three, 
American  History,  Government  and  Sociology. 
Part  one  is  subdivided  into  outlinea  for  meetings, 
as  fellows:  (a)  A  non-partisan  mass-meeting; 
{b)  meeting  of  citizens'  club;  (c)  meeting  of 
young  men's  political  club,  etc.,  etc.  The  book 
gives  evidence  of  the  effective  and  thorough 
work  done  in  this  line  at  Cornell. 

Gymnastics  and  Plays  for  Primary  Schools. 
—  Miss  Stoneroad.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Primary  teachers  who  are  seeking  for  physical 
exercises  adapted  to  little  ones  will  hail  with  de- 
light Miss  Stoneroad's  book,  called  "  Gymnastic 
Stories  and  Plays  for  Primary  Schools,"  which  is 
the  result  of  eight  years'  experience  as  director  of 
physical  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  author  is  an  exponent  of  play 
in  education;  and  following  the  kindergarten 
idea,  has  made  use  of  regular  play  in  the  physical 
training  of  older  children.  Action,  imagination 
and  imitation  are  called  forth  at  every  point  in 
the  stories.  Many  new  games  and  plays  for  the 
school-room  are  given,  while  others  are  added 
for  recess.  The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated 
with  artistic  drawings  for  black-board  reproduc- 
tion designed  to  aid  the  child  in  his  imagination. 
The  publishers  are  D.  C  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, who  will  issue  it  early  in  January. 


OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The     Princess     (Maynard's     English     Classic 
Series).  —  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  New  York. 
148  pages. 
Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  —  Edwin 
J.  Houston.     Eldredge  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia, 
Goth.    323  pages. 
The  Water- Witch  (Cooper). — University  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York. 
"The  Water- Witch,"  No.  27  in  the  Standard 
Literature    Series    (double    number),    paper    20 
cents,  cloth  30  cents,  is  just  ready.    This  is  an 
admirable  story  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  an  interest- 
ing illustration  of  the  smuggling  trade,  which 
was  carried  on  extensively  on  the  American  coast 
in  colonial  times.    The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  the  period  is  the 
reign   of  Queen  Anne   (1702-1714).     Good  pic- 
tures of  the  social  life  of  the  time  and  place  are 
presented  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  genial 
Alderman  Beverout  and  others  in  his  household, 


while  in  the  Patroon  of  Kinderhook  we  have  a 
true  type  of  the  colonial  landed  gentry. 

The  introduction  comprises  eight  pages.  There 
is  a  clear,  open  map  of  the  New  York,  Long 
Island  and  Connecticut  shores  to  accompany  the 
text  A  glossary  of  nautical  terms  is  given,  and 
clear  and  explicit  foot-notes  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied. This  series  is  recommended  by  Supt  N. 
C.  Dougherty,  of  Peoria,  111.,  as  "unsurpassed 
for  supplementary  reading  and  literature  study." 
Prof.  Dougherty,  who  is  an  official  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  makes  this  state- 
ment after  a  thorough  practical  test  in  the 
class-room. 

In  the  same  series  there  are  also  in  preparation 
Cooper's  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  Scott's 
"  The  Tale  of  a  Grandfather,"  C^eo.  Eliot's  "  Silas 
Marncr,"  J^unyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  (con- 
densed), "Arabian  Nights"  (selections).  This 
series  is  issued  by  the  University  Publishing 
Company,  43  East  Tenth  street.  New  York. 
(See  advertisement  on  third  cover  page.) 


MAGAZINES  RECEIVED. 

The  Review  of  Reviews,  Cosmopolitan,  Outlook, 
Arena,  Donohoe's  Magazine,  Northwestern  Monthly, 
Literary  News,  Education,  Kindergarten  Magazine, 
Kindergarten  Review,  Inland  Educator,  School  Re^ 


The  Review  of  Reviews  for  December  is,  as 
usual,  a  treasure  of  concisely  put  information  and 
current  news,  so  cleverly  illustrated  as  to  vivify 
the  verbal  panorama  of  the  world's  movements 
presented  on  its  pages.  The  leading  article, 
"  How  the  Bible  Came  to  Us,"  is  of  absorbing 
interest,  and  that  of  Sir  John  Gilbert  and  the 
Victorian  illustration  most  attractive. 

The  Cosmopolitans  Christmas  number  is,  as 
usual,  a  work  of  art  Not  the  most  important, 
but  certainly  the  most  fascinating,  feature  is  an 
imaginative  sketch,  "  A  Brief  History  of  Our 
Late  War  with  Spain."  On  reading  it  we  are  led 
to  ask  ourselves,  What  would  you  do  if  war 
should  be  declared  to-morrow  with  a  European 
power?  How  would  it  change  your  home  life, 
the  lives  of  your  brother  and  other  relatives? 
How  would  it  affect  your  business  connections 
and  business?  What  changes  would  it  make  in 
financial,  city,  state  and  national  affairs?  This 
same  number  has  an  article  on  "The  Wiell- 
Dressed  Woman,"  by  Elsie  de  Wolfe,  a  contrast 
of  the  characters  of  Henry  George  and  Charles 
A.  Dana,  by  John  Brisben  Walker;  in  another 
place  "  The  Loves  of  Goethe,"  while  Wells'  story, 
"  The  War  of  the  Worlds,"  which  has  been  so 
widely  read,  reaches  its  conclusion  in  an  unex- 
pected way. 

The  Outlook's  issue  of  December  4th  was  its  an- 
nual book  number.  Therein  are  to  be  found  a 
summary  of  the  best  books  of  the  year,  articles 
on  binding,  printing,  etc.,  by  experts  in  those 
lines.  To  a  lover  of  books  the  number  is  invalu- 
able. 

The  Christmas  Arena  is  in  a  little  lighter  vein 
than  usual,  and  with  no  loss  thereby  to  its  read- 
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ers.  Some  of  its  numerous  good  things  are  a 
symposium  on  "  Ideals  and  Idylls  of  Christmas," 
by  Robt.  G.  Ingersoll,  Minot  J.  Savage,  James 


Whitcomb  Riley  and  John  Clark  Ridpath.  and 
"  The  Influence  of  Hebrew  Thought  on  New 
England,"  by  Charles  S.  Allen. 


THE  HEART  OF  OAK  BOOKS. 

FOR   HOME  AND  SCHOOL,   SDITED   BY 

CHARLES    ELIOT    NORTON,    of   Harvard    University. 

Book  I.  Rhymes  and  Jingles,  xoo  pages,  -  -  as  cts.  |  Book  IV.  Kasterpieces  of  Literature,  303  pages,  -  S5  cts. 
Bookn.  Fables  and  Nursery  Tales,  142  pages,  -  35  cts.  1  BookY.  MasterpiecesofLiteratore,  359  pages,.  -  65  cts. 
BooklU.    Fairy  Stories  and  Classic  Tales,  a6s  pages,  45  cts.    |   BodkVl.   Vasterpieoes  of  Literature,  367  P&ges,      -    75  cts. 

Char  Us  R.  Skinner^  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^  New  York.—  They  comprise  a  very  valuable  series.  The 
selections  are  admirable. 

The  NatioM.^ThiB  little  library  cannot*  fail  to  fttllfil  its  purpose. 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.—l  know  of  no  series  upon  the  whole  so  captivating,  from  the  earliest  classic  nursery  rhyme 
to  the  most  select  and  noble  productions  of  great  essayists,  chroniclers  and  poets. 


May  be  ordered  of  booksellers,  or  ^will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  publishers. 


D.  C.   HEATH   &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON. 


NEW  YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


TtiC  Albd^nV  News  C0inD3.ny    booksellers,  Newsdealers  and  Stationers, 

SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  SCHOOL  TEACHERS,  IN  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Miscellaneous  Books,  School  Supplies  and  Stationery  stock  large  and  complete.    Consult  your  best 
interests,  and  correspond  with  us. 

P.  J.   HENZEL  ^  SOUTH  PEARL  ST„ 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 


Telephone  i469*- 


.BUOKS  AZfm  iliTATI®Zfl2BT« 
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WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS' 


TEXT-BOOKS 


were  written  by  men  of  combined  buainess  and 
educational  experience,  and  are  both  practical  and 
teachable.  The  pupil  learns  book-keeping  by  act- 
ually practicing  book-keeping  from  the  start.  He  is 
also 

TAUGHT  THE  WHY 

as  well  as  the  How,  and  the  teacher  i.s  relieved  of  all 
drudgery  incident  to  teaching  the  subject  by  the  old 
method.  These  books  are  especially  helpful  to  pu- 
pils preparing  for  busines^lile. 

Send  for  free  sample  pages  and  catalogue. 

WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS,  Publishers, 

Chicago,  III.        Rochester,  N.  Y. 

g€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€C€CC€€€€C€€< 


Foundation  Studies  in 
Literature,  Aisitbook 

for  Academies  and  High  Schools,  designed  to  illua- 
trate  the  comparative  method  of  studying  literature. 
Sixteen  full  page  illustrations,  copies  of  famous 
paintings  and  pieces  of  sculpture,  are  given  to  show 
the  relation  of  art  to  poetry. 

PRBPARBD  Bp 

MARGARET  S*  MOONEY, 
State  Normal  College,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Published  by  SILVER,  BURDETT  &  CO., 
110-119  Boyistoti  Street,         -         BOUTON,  MASS. 

IN  EVERY  COUNTY, 
TO  CANVASS  FOR    . 
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♦♦♦♦New  Books  for  \d91.... 


First  Lessons  in  Physical  Science. 


By  Dr.  ELROY  M.  AVERY  vaA  Pnf.  CHARLES  P.  SINN07T,  of  Bridgewater 
(Mass.)  State  Normal  School.    Briee,  60  cents. 

It  fills  the  long-felt  -waut  for  a  work  ttaatis  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  grammar- 
school  pupils. 


Elementary  Physics. 


By  Dr,  ELROY  M,  AVERY.    JPrice,  $1.00. 

A  new  and  shorter  course,  prepared  on  the  same  lines  as  the  "School  Physics." 


School  Physics 


By  ELROY  M,  A  VERY.    JPrice,  $1.25. 

The  leading  text-book  on  the  subject.     Used  in  1,500  institutions. 

Scudder's  New  History  of  the  United  States. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.     JPrice,  $1.00. 

Outlines  of  Literature. 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN.    ShawBackds.     Price,  $1.25. 

Hunt's  Primary  Word  Lessons. 

Price,  15  cents* 


Save  you  seen  SHELDON'S  NEW  SYSTEMS  OF  VERTICAL  AND  SLANT 
WAITING,  emhradng  the  methods  of  tetuchinff  leading  to  speed  and  correct  fornix 


CORRE.'iPONDENCE  IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED  BY 


NEW  YOR^k.  BOSTON.  CHICAGO. 


New  York  State  Representative,  JESSE  A.  ELLSWORTH,  Syracase,  N.  Y. 
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THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY. 


Nature  Study  for  Elementary  Schools. 


.BV. . 


MRS.  L.  L.  W.  WILSON,  Ph.D., 

Philadelphia  Normal  School. 


•••In  Two  VolumeSf 

Now  Ready.  Vol.  II.    Teachers  Mantud. 

Price,  90  Cents. 


*'  It  is  a  valuable  oontributlon 
toward  the  evolution  of  a  difficult 
problem.  The  books  bears  on 
every  page  evidence  of  long  prac- 
tical work  in  the  class-room.*'— 

Professor  Hbnrt  Johnson, 

Bowdoin  ColUgt. 


Jljtjtjl 


Three-Year  Course 
Preparatory  French 

...BY... 

CHARLES  F.  KROEH,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  languages  in  Stevens  Institute. 

NOW    READY. 

First  Year  Course,     -     Price,  60  cents. 
Teachers*  Edition,      -     Price,  65  cents. 


The  author  is  one  of  oar  most 
successful  teachers  of  languages.. 
He  has  had  over  twenty  years  of 
experience  in  the  class-room,  dur- 
ing which  time  there  has  been 
ample  opportunity  of  testing  all 
the  methods,  systems  and  devlcea, 
for  teaching  and  studying  foieigii 
languages  which  have  originated 
in  this  country  and  in  Surope. 


Public  School  Arithmetic. 


Based  upon  McLbi,i<an  and  Dswby's    "Psychology  of  Numbers.'* 
i2mo.    Strong  buckram.    60  cents. 

*  I  can  see  that  it  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  ait 


J.  A.  McLELLAN,  A.  M.,  L.  L.  D., 

and  A.  F.  AMES,  A.  B. 


of  teaching  numbers."— 

W.  T.  HARaiB,  U.  S.  Commissioner,  Burgau  of  Edmc€diofu 


Tarr's  High  School  Texts  in  Science. 

A  First  Book  on  Phydcal  Geography.     Half  Leather.     i2mo.    Price,  |i.io  net. 
Elementary  Physical  Geography*     Half  Leather.    8yo.    Price,  {1.40   net. 
Elementary  Geology.     Half  Leather.    8to.    Price,  $1.40  net. 


A  First  Book  in  Writing  English. 


...BY...  I 

EDWIN    HERBERT    LEWIS,    Ph.D.    | 
1 2mo.  Buckram* 


Associate  Professor  of  English  in  Lewis  Institute 
and  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Price.  80  cents* 


Forthcoming  Books  for  High  School 

BAILEY  —  Lessons  With  PlanU.    [By  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey. 
BATES  —  American  Literature.    By  Professor  Katharine  Lee  Bates. 
CARPENTER— Elements  of  Grammar.    By  Professor  George  R.   Carpenter. 
CHANNING  — Student's  History  of  the  United   States.     By  Professor    Edward    Channin^. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK.  BOSTON.  CHICAGO.  SAN  FRANOSGO. 
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U.  S.  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  WEST  POINT,  N.  Y. 

BRBCTKD  1893-5.  ^P 

COST   $600,000.  ^ 

Contains  over  $3,000  worth  of^'Choate'  5 
Slate  Blackboards.  i 


Mention  "  New  York  Education,"  (Pocket  map  of  your  State  for 
three  two  cent  stamps  if  you  do,  till- January  i,  1898),  when  sending  for 
our'* School  Discount  Sheet/*  covering  a  full  line  of  Globes,  Maps, 
Charts,  Blackboards,  Erasers,  Crayons,  Pointers  (rubber  tips),  Ink-wells 
(cork  covers),  and  other  school  supplies. 

We  manufacture  the  Tarr  Noiseless  Pointer  and  the  Gifford 

Air-Tight  Ink-well. 

Good  goods,  prompt  shipments  and  right  prices. 


THE  W.  A.  CHOATE  CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers, 

24  State  Stbeet,    ^t^    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


\     I 


A 


Sf3^::\"\  \r:\^\:\\v\  \  \'\  x  \  \,.x 
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Visit  the  .  .  . 

Hawaiian  Islands. 

Fascinatingly  interesting  to  the  tourist. 
An  ideal  climate.  Tropical  and  volcanic 
scenery  of  great  grandeur.  The  native  race 
and  the  political  situation  an  engaging 
study.  A  tour  of  these  islands,  the  event 
of  a  lifetime.  A  select  party,  personally 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Education, 
will  leave  Boston  in  February,  1898,  return- 
ing in  April.  Everything  absolutely  first- 
class.    Send  for  prospectus. 


Kasson  &  Palmer, 

50  Bromfleld  St.,     -     BOSTON,  MASS. 


SOUND  TEETH^^ 

Sometimes  mean  |rood  health.  More  often 
they  mean  good  dentistry.  With  modem 
methods  dentistry  has  no  terrors.  Our  meth- 
ods and  appliances  are  thoroughly  modem. 
Our  work  cannot  be  excelled.  Our  charges 
are  never  excessive. 

HILL  DENTAL  CO., 

34  North  Pear!  Street. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

TcLCPHOMC  1416-2  I.ady  Attendant. 


A  PERFECT  CARRIAGE. 


f   

!  Stnitb  Premier 

9  ONLY  TVPfiWRITER  MADE 

J  THAT  MAS  A 


BALL-BEARII^q  CARRIAOE, 

ABDOLUTELY    HO    fBlCTlOK. 

"iHPHQVEMCTlT  rHE.Ontin  OF  THE  AOt." 


{ 

• 

I 


Built  for  Use  w,ft4  We«r. 

ThB Smitb  Pramier  Typowriter  Co.,  | 

SVRACUSC,  N.  y,,  U.S.  A. 

mmmmt 


IF  IN  NEED  OF  ANY  KIND  OF 

PRINTING- 

Send  for  estimates  to  the 
WEED-PAR80N8    PRINTING   CO.. 

30-41    COLUMBIA  ST..   ALBANY,   N.  V. 


TCLCPHONC  452. 


INCORPORATED   1BB» 


Family  Washing  and  Carpet  Cleaning  a  Specialty. 

I«aundry  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 

>  UnUii  fitr««t,  HI   DAUV      M     V 

t7aiidt»  UlvliiUii  8tre«rt,        MLDMIlf ,     IV.    f. 


8  and  10  UnUn  8tr««t, 
And 


OMIT4  YOUR  house:. 

Commercial  Union  Co-Operative  Bank, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Will  loan  you  money  to  buy  or  build  a  home. 
WEEKLY    PAYMENTS, 

ALFRED  SCHIMPF 

ELECTRICIAN 

Locksmithing  and  Bellhanging, 

59  WASHIKOTOV  AVE.,       -       -      ALBAHY  H.  T. 
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^ <iii 

DO  YOU  KNOW 


That  a  good  way  to  secure  a  position  as  teacher 
is  to  register  in  the 

Albany  Teachers'  Agency? 

If  not,  send  for  circulars  and  learn  what  it  can 
do  for  you. 

HARLAN   P.  FRENCH,   Proprietor. 

24  State  Street,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


In  order  to  induce  teachers  to  register  early,  we  will  give  a 
year's  subscription  to  "New  York  Education"  to  everyone  whose 
registration  is  received  prior  to  January  i,  1898,  if  this  offer  is  men- 
tioned when  the  registration  blanic  is  sent  in. 


i 
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Callahan 

CIRBS  SORE  FEET. 

Consult  him  at  once. 

37  North  Pcarl  St..  ALBANY. 

All  operations  without  pain.  Con- 
sultation free.  Open  Saturday  eve- 
ning.   Sunday,  lo  to  la. 


56  State  Street,    -    -    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

jomr  TntKLEW  MKS,  Proprieton. 


C.    G.    CRAKT    &    CO., 

Wholenle  and  BeUU  Dealers  In 

MEN'S  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING, 

Military,  Grand  Army,  Band,  Bicycle  and 
Society  Uniforms  a  Specialty. 

Cor   Maiden  Lane  and  James  St.,  1  Albany.  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  ARE  IN  WANT 

Of  Xmas  Presents  in  odd  Rockers,  Stands,*  Com- 
bination Writing  Desks,  Ladies'  Desks,  or  JRugs, 
call  at 

Kramrath's  Carpet  and  Farnitarc  Emporiaoit 

49  and  51  South  Pearl  St. 

JOHN  J.  HICKS.  ?~%?y.? 


^= 


.  DBALBR  IN 


Fwp^ifewpe, 


86  AND  87  BEAVER  STREET, 
Telephone  760-4.  ALBANY,N.  Y 


60U»Rni6S. 

THE  ALBANY   FLORISTS. 

Telephone    1 04. 


Pretty  Scarfs,  Collarettes, 
Capes,  Pelerines, 
Round  Muffs, 
Fancy  Muffs, 

IN  AI^L  THE  STYLISH   FURS,  AT  VERY 
NftODERATE  PRICES. 

W.  E.  WALSH  &  SONS, 

58-60  State  Street. 


KEELER'S 
Hotel  and  Restaurant. 

Hurc^pesQ  Flati, 

BROADWAY  AND  MAIDEN  LANE,. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

S.   E.    JVIILLER,  Jr.. 

^et2'^  ©'Papr3i^f7ir2f  o  C^ood^. 

Sole  Agent  for  Hamtn  A  Son,  Men's  Bhoes, 
AUo  Tbe  R6ga.l  8b{i«. 

34  AND  36  WIAID£N    tAWC.       ALBANY,  N.  Y* 

TeL  206. 

HARRY  SrMMONS, 

Old  Established  and  Largest  Auctioa  House 

Id  the  State. 
96  State  Street  7  and  9  Howard  Street, 

Appraisals  of  pet^odal  effects  and  Merehandlae  of  evrxy 
T(fl0phi>ne  1609.       dtscription  a  Specialty. 

JOHN  T,  JOHNSON, 

rashionabfe  i^*  jVIcrchant  ^  Tailor^ 

No-  35  Maiden  Lane, 

ALBANY,  N,  ¥• 

J-  B.  &  D.  C.  SLINGERLAND, 
^ancjjT  Groceries, 

Hos.  B6  and  88  WastilDgtott  mm  M  n  Sontli  swan  SL 


Telephone  904, 


AuBAIStY,   H.  Y» 
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THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES, 


EVERETT  O.  FISK  A  CO.,  PROPRIETORS. 


Send  to  any  of  the  following  addresses  for  Agency  Manual,  FREE. 
^  A,Mburtcn  Place,  Boston^  Mass. 

70  Fifth  Avenue^  New  Tork^  N.  T. 

1242  Twelfth  Street,  Washingtom^  D.  C. 
378  Wabash  Avenue^  Chicago,  III. 

25  King  Street,  W,,  Toronto,  Canada^ 

4 14  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
622  Temple  Block,  Kansas  CUy,  Mo. 

7S0  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

526  Stitnson  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Col. 


Prom  DB.  0«  F*  P.  BANCROFT,  Frin.  of  PhUiips  Academy,  Andov&r  Masf.  Mr.  Fiek  is  doing  a  large  basineas  and 
he  takes  pride  in  doing  it  well.  He  has  experience,  judgment,  tact,  and  all  the  fttcilitles  for  bringing  the  right  teacher  to  the  right 
I>lace.    I  have  great  confidence  in  him  and  hia  methods. 


Conreipondenoe  with  Employen  ii  Invited.  Begiitration  Fomui  lent  to  Teachen  on  application. 


Wc  have  filled  Ten  Thoasand  Five  Handred  and  Fifteen  positions  at  salaries  affffrcgatinff 

^6,801,536.00. 


United  pt&te^  pcbool  FoPoitniiB  Co., 


MANUFACTURERS 


School  Fiirnitiire^      School  Apparatus^ 
School  Supplies. 

74  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 
315  to  3fli  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO. 


Notable  New  Text-Books. 


Elements  of  DescriptiTe  Astronomy. 

By  Hkrbbrt  a.  HowBjSc.D.,  University  of  Denver,  Colorado, 
tfvo.    862  pp.    $1.36.    200  illustrations  ttnd  star  maps. i. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Bconomics. 

By  Prof.  Charles  Jrssx  Bullock.  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University. 
12mo.    511pp.    91.28.;. 

The  Silver  Series  of  BngUsh  Classics. 

Edited  by  Alkxandbr  S.  Twomblt,  Professor  F.  L.  Pattsk,  and 
others.  With  critical  and  explanatory  notes.  13  vols,  now- 
ready.    Prices,  18c.  to  36c. 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature. 

By  Sakah  LonisK  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass. » 

and  Charlxs  B.  Gilbert,  8upt.  of  Schools,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Our  new  series  of  school  readers  ii  unrivalled  In  the  quantity  and 

fnallty  of  text  and  illustrations.     Eight  books — one  for  each  grade. 
Ive  readers  now  ready;  the  remaining  three  in  press. 

Life  in  Asia.    Book  VI,  of  The  World  and  its  People. 

By  Mart  Cats  Smith.    328  pp.    Over  80  illustrations.    6i)  cts. 

Australia  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea. 
World  and  Its  People. 

By  Eva  M.  C.  Kellogg.  12mo,  448  pp.  Cloth,  150  illustrations. 
4  maps.    M  ctt). 


Book  ym,  of  Tho 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS  OF  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEQE  TEXT  BOOKS. 

MUSIC  INSTRUCTION   BOOKS.  CHARTS.  BOOKS 

OF  REFERENCE  AND  TEACHERS'  HELPS. 

Boston.        New  York*        Chicago.        Philadelphia*^ 
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NOW  USED  IN  ALL  PROORESSIVE  SCHOOL*. 


5  cts." 


■CLASSICS.^ 


•5  cts. 


**  The  Young  Polk's  Mbrary  of  Choice  Literature  merits  the  unstinted  pfalse  and  approval  of  every  educator  in  oar  land. 
Por  two  years  I  have  used  various  numbers  of  the  booklets  in  my  primary  work  with  eminently  satisfactory  results." 

Mrs.  CI^ARA  B.  WATSON.  Midland,  Te 
No.  Second  Reader  Orade. 

42  Story  of  Wbittier. 
48  Story  <f  Cooper. 

44  Stoiy  of  Pulton. 

45  Story  of  the  Pilgrims. 

46  Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 
48  Story  of  Bll  Whitney. 

80  Story  of  Edison. 

61  Story  of  Hawthorne. 

62  Story  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse. 
68  Story  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 
64  Story  of  James  Watt. 
68  Htory  of  the  Norsemen. 
60  PuM  in  Boots. 

70  Story  of  Stephenson. 

71  Story  of  IrYlng. 

72  Story  of  Pocahontas. 

81  Story  of  Cyrus  W.  Field. 
B2  Story  of  Holmes. 
80  Story  of  Longfellow. 

Third  Reader  Orade. 
22  Hawthome*s  Golden  Touch. 
28  Hawtkome*s  Three  Golden  Apples. 
24  Hawthorne *s  Miraculous  Pitcher. 

82  King  of  the  Golden  River.    (Buskin.) 
88  The  Chimsera.    (Hawthorne.) 
84  Paradise  of  Children.    (Hawthorne.) 
16  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.    (Irving.) 

16  Rip  Van  Winkle,  etc.    (Irving.) 

17  Philip  of  Pokanoket.    (IrTing.) 

18  The  yovage.  etc.    (Irving.) 
41  Evangeline.    (Longfellow.) 

47  Rab  and  His  Friends. 
60  Christmas  Bve,  etc.    (Irving.) 

Order  by  number.    Bach  number  contains  about  32  pages  of  choice  Illustrated  I^iterature,  bound  in  strong  manilla 
covers.    Price,  5  cents  a  copy,  60  cents  a  dozen,  postpaid.    Send  for  complete  list. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  63  Fifth  At*.,  New  York. 


No.      Firet  Reader  Orade.    {Large  Type.) 
2  iSsop*8  Fables.  ~1. 
8  iBsop*s  Fables.— 2. 

11  Selections  from  iBsop.—l. 

12  Selections  from  M9op.—2. 
78  Story  of  the  Buds. 

74  What  Annie  Saw.    {tfaiure  Stories.) 

75  Roots  and  Stems. 

Firwt  and  Second  Reader  Orade.  (Large  Type.) 

76  Some  Bird  Friends. 

77  Flower  Friends.     I. 

78  Flower  Friends.   II. 
7»  Flower  Friends.  III. 

87  Legends  of  the  Springtime. 

Second  Reader  Orade. 
1  Grimm*s  Fairy  Tales.— 1. 
4  Grimm*s  Fairy  Tales.— 2. 

7  Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

8  Jack  and  the  Beansulk. 
0  Story  of  Bryant. 

18  Selections  from  Grimm.— 1. 
14  Selections  from  Grimm.— 2. 

20  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.     I. 

21  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.   II. 

25  Story  of  Columbus. 

26  Story  of  Israel  Putnam. 

27  Story  of  «^  ilHam  Penn. 

28  Story  of  Washington. 

29  Story  of  Franklin. 

80  Story  of  Webster. 

81  Story  of  Lincoln. 

85  Story  of  Lowell. 

86  Story  of  Tennyson. 


No.  TMrd  Reader  Grade. 

88  fitory  of  La  Salle. 

84  The  Minotaur.    (Hawthorne.) 

85  The  Pygmies.    (Hawthorne.) 

86  The  Dragon's  Teeth.    (Hawthorne.) 

00  De  Soto. 

01  Marquette. 

02  Audubon. 

Fiourtk  Reader  Orade. 

5  Story  of  Mtcbeth. 

10  The  deserted  VUlage.    (Goldsmith.) 

87  OtheUo,  etc.    (Lamb.) 

88  The  Tempest,  etc    (Lamb.) 

80  We  are  Seven*  etc.    (Wordsworth.) 
40  Ancient  Mariner.    (Coleridge.) 
64  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.    (Browning.) 
66  John  Gilpin,  etc.    (t^owper.) 

56  The  Elegy,  etc.    (Gray.) 
66  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley. 

66  Declaration  of  Independence. 

67  Thanatopsls  A  Other  Poems.  (Bryant.) 

Fifth  Reader  Grade. 

6  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome— 1.  (Macanlay.) 
10  Knoch  Arden.    (Tennyson. 

49  L' Allegro  and  Other  Poems.  (Milton.) 
61  As  Ton  Like  It    (Shakespeare.) 
52  Merchant  of  Venice.    (Shakespeare.) 
58  Henry  the  Eighth.    (Shakespeare.) 

57  Lady  of  the  Lake.    Canto     /.(Scott.) 

58  Lady  of  the  Lake.  OatUo  II.  (Scott.) 
60  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Canto  IIL  (Scott.) 
80  Cotter's  Saturday  Night    (Bums.) 

88  Sir  Launfal. 


THE  BEST  BOOK 


OP    CHILDREN'S   STORIES   IN   THE    MARKET. 
THAT'S  WHAT    MANY    PEOPLE    HAVE    CALLED 


In  the  Child's  World, 


-BY- 


A  new  edition  jtist  out.    Fifteenth  thousand. 
There  is  no  better  story  book  for  Kindergartners, 
Primary  Teachers,  and  Mothers.     Just  the  thing  for  a 


EMILIE    POULSSON. 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  SpringfkM,  Mass- 
NEW  YORK.  -:-  ATLANTA.  -:-  KANSAS  CITY. 

BttautoM iss3.  ALBANY  RUBBER  HOUSE.       •    jahbs h.  katkix. 

HENRY  MAYELL  &  SON, 

We  have  an  extra  fine  line  of  Ladies*  MACKINTOSHES,  at  very  low  prices.    Open  evenings. 

430  and  432  Broadway,  34  and  36  State  St,   ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

IFOI^    OPKOIFJBSSXOIT^XiS    -A.lsrr)lA.:M:A.TE3TrRS. 

D.  PHONE  1609.  No.  544  Broadway,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Please  mention  "  NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  "  when  answering  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Please  mcution  December  nuinl>er,  "  NKW  YORK  EDUCATION,"  name  readers  in  use,  and  kindly  state  your 
line  of  school  work,  when  answering  this  advertisement. 

TheQStandardQLiterature<^Series 

comprises  27  numbers.    Single  numbers,  paper,  la'^c,  cloth,  20c.     Double  numbers,  paper,  20c.,  cloth,  30c. 
T^"  .  PREPARATION?    Last  of  the  McJhicans,  Cooper.    Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  Scott;  Silas  Marner, 

George  Eliot;  Pilgrim's  Progrkss,  ^«nvaw  .•  Arabian  Nights  {Selections^. 

T  ATFSnr  •  TSSITFS*    ^'^^^''^-^^'s  Thk  Watkr-Witch  (Double);  Dkfoe's  RonirisoN  Crusoe  (Single),  [Eii^ht  illus- 
_         -  -  *  trations.]     '' Pokms  of  Knkvhtly  Advkntt'ke  "  (Double)  paper,  20c.  ;  cloth,  30c. 

,    grot  gdxward  %'a^xtXX  5taXc,  %x.,  %\\.  g., 

Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Logic  in  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York,  has  edited  six  numbers  for  the  series,  viz  : 
8cott*s  LADY  OF  THc   LAKE,  Tennyson's  ENOCH  ARDEN  and  other  Poems,  Irving's  SKETCH-BOOK  and 
|rvJn^'s^KNJCKERB^OC^  L  x^/lM,5!5S^,>^v,x,wv,^^x,v,x,w^  ^wwwwx,^^ 

^Poems^of  Knightly  Adventure,"  (Double  Number).  (This  volume  Includes  four  complete  poems  with 
notes,  viz:  Tennyson*s  ''GARETH  AND  LYNETTE,**  Matthew  Arnold's  "80HRAB  AND  RUSTUM," 
Macaulay's  "HORATIU8,"  and  Lowell's  ''VISION  OF  SIR  LAUNFAL.'^  Dr.  Hale's  scholarship  is  a  guaranty 
of  the  excellence  of  his  work. 

rATT^PN  RATi    RAAlf ^  •      '•  Rhymes  and  Fables ,  12c.     II.  Song  and  Stories,  15c.     III.  Fairy  Life,  20c.     IV.  Ballads  and 
UUlJl/un-nV/1/    DvvlVlJ  .       Tales,  25c.     Special  Di.Hount  to  Schools  and  Dealers  on  both  Series,  in  i/uuntttv 

MENTARY  •  READING  -  ARE    INVITED  •  TO  .  VRITE  •  TO  -  US  ■  FOR  ♦  INFORMATION,    v< 
PLEASE  .  NOTE    REQUEST  •  AT  •  THE  .  HEAD  •  OF  •  THIS  •  ADVERTISEMENT,     .^e    ^    ^ 

'Qniversit?  *  Ipublisbing  *  Co., 

43-47   EAST   10th   STREET,      -       -      NEW  YORK. 

ZUCHTMANN'S     PUBLIC    SCHOOL     MUSIC    COURSE. 

t^8^  FAC-SIMILE  CHARTS   SENT  FREE 
UPON    APPLICATION. 


American 

Music 

System 


By  FREDERICK  ZUCHTMANN. 

Officially   adopted    for   use    by   the 

Albany  Board  of  Education, 

April  20,   1897. 


And  is  al«»o  used  with  the  greatest  success  in  humircds  of  otlier  progressive  cities  and  towns,  including  scores  of  Normal 
and  Trainnig  Schools. 

Supt.  BROOKS,  of  Philadelphia,  says  :  '  I  have  carefully  examined  ihc  ch.irt?,  and  books  of  the  American  Music  Sv.stem, 
They  are  excellent  works,  and  will  be  iound  ol  inc-<timable  value  in  giving  instructiou  in  the  elements  of  music  in  our 
public  schools. 

Prof.  GKO.  W.  CHADWICK,  Director  New  ICnglatul  Cotist-rvatory  of  Music.  Boston,  says:  "The  books  of  the  American 
Svijteni  contain  such  admirable  music  as  to  form  a  rcliiied  taste  friMu  the  hes^iiininj^   ' 

Supt.  BARNEY  WHITNKY,  Ogdeusburg.  X  Y  .^avs-  '•  In  December  last  I  visited  the 'Schools  of  Hartford.  Conn.,  where 
the  sv.stem  is  used.  I  carefully  examined  the  work  in  all  the  grades  Jrom  the  Kiiulerg.irleu.  through  the  ninth  graiie. 
The  results  were  a  revelation  to  me.  The  pmitv  oi  tone,  naturalness  aud  eorrectne>s  of  speech  and  >oiii.;,  re:idines«^  to  sing 
at  sight  selections  they  had  never  seen,  even  in  the  lowi-r  tirade  primary,  surpassed  anvthing  I  had  ever  seen. 

Vocal  rauj'ic  is  rapidlj'  becoming  a  regular  suhjecl  of  stmlv  in  the  public  sch(;ols."Hnd  as  such  must  be  taught  bv  the 
regular  teaclier.  The  American  Music  System  solves  the  problem,  it  is  a  sv.stem  that  tlu-  rti^ular  teachers  can  with  reason- 
able effort,  masierand  successfully  teach.  I  gi\<  it  my  unqualified  endorsement,  and  bciieve  it  in  every  particular,  .supenor 
to  anv  other  hvstem  in  use." 

IT    IS    A     FACT. 

I.  That  children  taught  by  Zuchtmann's  American  System  6.  That  in.mv  IMivsicians  have  recommended  it  because  it 

do  not  flat  or  fall  from  the  pitch.  promotes  good'  Health. 

..;"J^;;»;  it  positively  solves  the   troublesome   problem  of  .    That  this  course  furnishes  the  «reate.t  assistance  to  the 

^^      ,,:,       '    1       ,        •       ♦!      ..  »          •         ^     »        ..              ^    ir  Tei^^ul. I'  teai-her  bv  wliom  the  music  must  be  largelv  t. Might 

3..  I  hatschoolsu.singthe' American  system    arem.ted    .)r  even  wher.  a  special  teacher  i.s  emploved.                   ' 

their    sweetness   and    beauty  oi    tone   and    accurate   sight-  *                                       ^ 


singing. 


Th.it  teat  lier.s  and  pupils  love  its  beautiful  songs,  which 


4.   That   thi.s  course   is   endorsed    by   America's   greatest  are   taken    tioiu    the    w(Hk>   ot    the  worlds    gicnte.si   song 

Educators  and  Musicians.                       '  writers. 

SI.  That  nianv  Superintendents  have  recommended  it  alone  u.  That  everv  school  board  which  hasTRlI\I)  the.\nierican 

for  its  valuable  aid  to  the  TK.\CIIIN(;  of  KHADINC.  Svstem   HAS    VDOl'Tlil)   IT. 


KING-RICHARDSON  PUBLISHING  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


To^^^^^^  jlig  Traveler's  Insurance  Co. 


EDUCATORS! 


T 


OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Is  the  largest  Stock,  Life  and 
Accident  Insurance  Company 


in  the  World. 


<iie>k 


All  forms  of  Life,  Endowment  and  Annuity  Policies, 
granting  Paid-up  Insurance,  Term  Insurance,  and  Cash 
Surrender  Values  at  lowest  rates. 

Best  Forms  of  Accident  Policies. 
W.  HOWARD  BROWN,  Manager,  467  Broadway,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE  829  CHAPEL. 


,           \ 

< 
< 

s                                       /s 

4iotel  1 

Leading  Hotel  of 
ALBANY,  N,  Y. 

Strictly  First  Class. 

H.  J.  I^ODl^WELL  i(  ^m. 

?                                      V 

A 

PIANO 

IS  AN 

EDUCATOR  of  the  highest  order; 
music  in  the  home  refines 
and  attracts  musical  people ; 
what  then  more  delightful 
than  a  choice  piano,  say  a 
KNABE,  or  if  too  expen- 
sive,  say  a    BROWN   & 
SIMPSON,    or    KINGS- 
BURY.    Pianos  vary    in 
price   from    say    $575   for 
KNABE  to  $50.00  for  one 
quite  good  enough  for  prac- 
tice. Come  in  and  get  posted 
at 

THOMAS' 
MUSIC  STORE 
15  No.  PEARL    (NO.J5) 

/                                                V 
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SOCIOLOGIC  FIELD  WORK  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  PREST  HENRY  M.  MCCRACKEN 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,    - 
HIGH  SCHOOL  CHILD-STUDY,      - 
NATURE  STUDY  IN  PLANT  LIFE.    - 
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Editorials 

"  School  Men  of  the  Hour" Supt.  John  Jasper 
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Theory  and   Discussion 

The  Study  of  Fiction H.  A.  Davidson 

How  Greater  New  York  School  Affairs  Will  He  Adininistered N.  Y,  School  Journal 

Tom  and  His  Teacher Pishop  Vincent 

School  Helps 

Authors*  DavvS John  E,  Sherwood 

The  Teaching  of  English SrPT.  Wm.  H.   Maxwell 

Beginning  to  Teach  a  Continent    A.  E.  Frye 

State  Department  Lincoln  and  Washington  Program 

Miscellaneous  School  Helps  and  Suggestions 

*•  The  Best  to  be  Found  " Exchanges 

Rural  Schools—  Nature  Study  in  Plant  Life Pkof.  L.  H.  Bailey 

Nature  Study  Paragraphs John  W.  Spencer 

S(;liool  Boards  —  A  Superinlendent's  Qualifications John  E.  Brandegee 

Kinderj;arten  —  February  Program,   Patriot  Making I^i^LEN  Jones 

Current  News  —  Notes  and  Queries P.  H.  McQuade 

School  News 

State  I>ei>artnient  and  Kej»ents'  News  an<l  Examinations. 

Book  K<*views,  VAv, 

S50.00  !i:i.£Si£- 

PrizP     p^fifp^f   NEW  YORK  EDUCATION 

M  1       l^^^r  V-^  V-r   I    I    V  Vi' V3   t  WILL   PAY  THIS  SUM    IN   PRIZES   FOR 

^kJ^^ihJIi^li^JIP^Ifei^^Bh^r^l^^^^^^P^b^^^i^^H  CONTRIBUTIONS.   AS   FOLLOWS  I 

SHORT 

Prizes  of  <25,  ^15,  and  ^10,  respectively,  will  be  given  for  the  first,  second  and  third  best 

written  by  a  i)erson  actually  employed  in  teaching.  STORIES 

P*/^Mr\|'rir^[V^        first — p;ach  storv  must  contain  not  more  than  3000  words. 
wCS^LTJwxy^www^ivtw^  ShCOM)— MSS.  m'ust  be  .'^ent  to  the  New  York  Fducation  Co.,  24vStateSt., 

.^:C^^j;C^CA!^^J^^^/^C^L^^^^  Albany,   N.  Y.,  marked  "Prize  Contest,"  on  or  before  P>b.  15th,  1S9S. 

Third — Each  story  must  be  signed  with  the  full  name  of  the     ^^w  \ uric   FrIiiriltfAn  Pa 
writer,  who  must  be  a  subscriber  for  one  year  to  this  magazine.  I  iCW    I  Ulli  L<UllvailOn  CO* 
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EstablUhed40T6an. 

And  School  of 
Shorthand*  Type- 
writing and 
«..Tclcgraphj. 

A  reoogniied  BTAHDAED  institntion  for  praotioal  initractioxi  in  Bookkeeping,  O^orthand  and  Telegraphy.  8epa- 
rmte  deeki  for  650  fftndents.  Twenty  inperior  teachers.  YisiU  from  teaohen  in  the  Pnblio  Schooli  solicited.  Cata- 
legne  Free.    Address  CAMTELL  ^  HOIT,  88  North  Pearl  Otreet. 


z^ 


This  is  a  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE  in  a  Commercial 
City,  that  offers  advantages  which  cannot  be  secured  at  any 
other  institution  in  the  State.  A  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 
is  allowed  to  teachers  from  the  Public  Schools  who  join  our 
teacher's  class  during  tlie  summer. 
tiSF'  Catalogues  upon  applicatioo. 

SHIELDS  A  TUTTLE, 
78  Fmtrth  8f>r*n-t., TRO  Y,  N.  F. 


FRANKLIN  H.  JANES, 


TBLtrMOHC,    U2»'. 


ARCHITECT^ 


LONG  nSTANCe  TELEPHONE. 


ALaANY,    N.  Y. 


"J^iteTaT-s  Qiroles  and  ^ohools. 

Send  for  announcement  of  **  COURSES  FOR  THE 
STUDY  OP  FICTION:"  Guldajice  in  the  systemaUc, 
critical  study  of  fiction,  "  Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Fiction,*' 
"  Literary  Study  for  Busy  People,"  '*  Bliot^s  Place  Among 
the  Novelists,"  etc.,  etc 

MRS.    H.    A.    DAVIDSON. 

1   SPRAQUE  PLACE,  ALBANY.  N  Y- 

TWO  eOOO  STEEL  PEWS, 

ESTERBROOK'S 


No.  444,  School 
No.  556,  Vertical 


S8SS\ 


^^j^^j^^^i^^imm?' 


Try  them  in  your  School  and  order  through  your 
local  Stationer. 

THE  E8TERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO., 

Works,  Camden,  N.  J.  28  John  Street,  New  York. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU 


Saps,  Gowns  and  Hoods. 

The  Best  Academic  Uniform. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Bulletin  12. 

COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


TEACHEBS'  CO-OPEBUM  ASSOCHTIOII, 

•404  Ashland  Ave.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Branch  of  Teachers'  Co-operative  Assoclallon,  of  Chicago. 

POSITIONS  FILLED.  4.600. 

Send  for  our  Manual  and  book  of  positions  filled. 

Now  is  the  time  to  register. 

PIRIE  MacDONALD, 

Portrait  ^  Photographer, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Awarded  two  Grand  Prizes  and  Medals  by  National 
Societies  in  Europe  and  America. 

CHARLES  SELKIRK, 


©csig 


mr, 


31  North  Pearl  Street, 


ALBANY,  R  Y. 


Only  25  Cents! 

For  12  finely  finished  Miniature  Photos.  Send  your  Cabi- 
net or  Card  Picture  and  get  one  dozen  Miniature  Gems 
of  Art  for  25c.  No  change  made  in  the  picture  you  send. 
Tour  Photo  returned  with  miniatures,  postage  prepaid, 
in  one  week  from  time  of  receiving.  S«nd  for  sample  free 
W.  T.  TBAIPIiE  A  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  496  Trenton,  N.  J. 


ilCCIITC««B*«tinn  A  MONTH  AND  EXPENSES. 
Abtn  I Oi^i«><>IUUwE FURNISH  EVERYTHING. 

Yoa  wnrk  at  home  or  trsval.  showiof .  ■ppotntinc  m«du. 
and  tiki  lie  onlen.  Pateuted  "  Qti«kvr  "  B»th  Cab- 
ioer.  97.000  aoU.  Deiuaiid  UDlinitt«d.  Hnme  ne- 
oMsi'T.  TarkUkt  Hot  Air.  Vapor,  Snlpbar 
or  Medlfleted  Butha  at  Homv.  8  cUu  Puri- 
fles  irsiem,  prodo«es  Vleoallne**.  Hcaltli. 
Strength.  Fr<>Teou  iliMaw*.  ohrsitr.  0«reo 
Ool4«,  KheoaiaUmi.  Nearalcla,  LaGripp*. 
Malaria.  Bocama.  Catarrh.  Kemnle  Ills.  Bluod.  Skin. 
Ni-rv*.  Kidney  trouble.  B«oiitlflfl«iCoBipl«zloB. 
Oii-»rint-«l  he*'  m%Ae.  Price.  $ft.  Wt..  5  Ih-.  «>«•• 
May.Book  rree.  K.  WOKLU  MF«.  0O.,Claeliinfttl.O. 


HENRY  MAYELL  &  SON, 

We  have  an  extra  fine  line  of  ladies*  MACKINTOSHES,  at  very  low  prices.    Open  evenings. 

430  and  432  Broadway,  34  and  36  State  St.,   ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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Modern 


'^^"    e*   The  Students  Cyclopaedia   «^ 

Inexpensive.  ■—-----— ——-i—i^--—--—--^^-^-— ■-—-—— —^-—■—^— —————— i—^—— 


PRBPARBD  ESPECIALLY  FOR  THE 


USE  OK  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS. 


It  meets  a  want  long  recognized  by  progressive  teachers  and  intelligent  parents.    Costing  but  a  smal 
fraction  of  the  price  of  the  large  Cyclopaedias,  it  is  far  more  valuable  for  the  purpose  because 

MODERN,  PRACTICAL,  UP-TO-DATE,^ — 


and  free  from  lumber. 


liorc  than  50«000  Sets  already  sold. 


strongly  commended  by  best  educators  after  test  of  use. 
Send  for  circulars  and  full  information. 
Unemployed  teachers  can  secure  profitable  engagements  by  addressing  us. 

C.  B.  BMCH  1  CO..  PuBLisHESs, 


757  BROADWAY, 


NEW  YORK 


^ew  Books*. 

.•New  Methods 

Geographical  Series. 
First  Book.  Primary. 

Airound  the  World 

By  9.  W.  Carroll  and  C.  P. 
Carroll,  Supt.  Schools, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

A  New  Graded  Sodologi-. 
cal  Reader  on  Bskimos, 
Indians,  Dutch,  Chinese 
and  Japanese. 

«c  iKt  wtoK  AWAKE.  A  Book  Looff  Needed. 

Most  attractive  up-to-^te  Readers. 
Buttoa'i  HIstOlioal  Bead«r.    Barliest  Days  in  America 

For^s  Natore^s  Byways,  Nattsral  Science,  Ftimtay, 
Thompirm^t  Fhgt  Readov  Fairy  Tale  and  FaUe* 
Doaat'i  FhoBOtio  Bead«r.   Rapid  method. 
Burton's  Hiltorioal  Xeador.    [(Indians  of  New  Bngland.) 

BPOCH  BOOKS  called  the  Bbst. 
MORSB  SPBLLBR,  Dutton,  Modern  Method.1 
SMITH'S  BASY  BXPBRIMBNTS  IN  PHYSICS. 
ATWOOD'S  STANDARD  SCHOOL  ALGBBRA. 
SMITH-WILLARD  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENB. 
COPV  BOOKS,  INTBRMBDIAL'.SYSTBM. 

NEW  CBNTURY  DBVBLOPMBNT  MAPS. 
.  .  Send  for   Testimonials  .  . 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY. 

PUBLISHERS, 
96  YVFtTL  AVEKXTE,  KEW  TOBK. 


THE  POINT  OF  A  PENCIL 

Whether  shapely  or  ugly  matters  little,  so  long  as 
it  does  not  break  or  crumble,  and  so  long  as  the 
quality  is  smooth  and  yielding. 

DIXON'S 

American  Graphite 

PENCILS 

are  celebrated  for  smooth,  tough,  and  yielding 
leads.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  profit  to  use  them.  If 
not  familiar  with  them,  send  i6  cents  for  samples 
worth  double  the  money. 

.  Mention  Nbw  York  Bducatioiv. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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GINN  &  COMPANY'S 


Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America 

Edited  by  Hammond  Lamont,  Associate  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  in  Brown  University.  i2mo  Clolh.  15a  pages. 
For  introduction,  50  cents.    Atfumrum  Press  Series. 

Specimens  of  the  Pre-Shaksperean  Drama 

with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Glossary.  By  John 
M.  Manly,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  in  Brown 
University.  In  three  volumes.  Vols.  I  and  II  ready. 
For  introduction ,  1 1 .  25  each.    A  thenaum  Press  Series. 

Selections  from  Malory's  Morte  Darthnr 

Edited  with  Introduction.  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By 
William  E.  Mr  ad.  Professor  of  the  English  Language, 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn,  m^  pages. 
For  introduction,  $i.uo    Aihemrum  Pi  ess  Series. 

Poems  of  William  Wordsworth 

Chosen  and  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Edward  Dowdbn,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Dublin.  Clark  Lecturer  In  English 
Literature,  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  lamo.  Cloth. 
522  pages.  For  introduction,  I1.25.  Athenaum  Press 
Series. 

A  Practical  Physiology 

A  Text-Book  for  High  School.  Academy,  and  Normal 
School  Classes.  By  Albert  K.  Blaisdbll,  M.  D., 
author  of  Blatsdell's  Series  of  Physiologies."  Cloth. 
Fully  illustrated.    448  pages.    For  introduction,  |i.3o. 

Science  of  Discourse 

By  Arnold  Tompxtna,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the 
University  of  Illinois.  lamo.  Cloth.  353  pages.  For 
Introduction,  $1.00.^ 

Physical  Experiments 

A  Manual  and  Notebook  by  Alfred  P.  Gaqb,  author 
of  **  Principles  of  Physics,'*  etc.  i2mo.  Boards.  195 
pages.    For  introduction,  35  cents.  1 

Flowers  and  Their  Friends 

By  Maroaret  W.  Morlby,  author  of  *' Seed-Babies,'* 
**A  Pew  Familiar  Flowers,"  etc.  Boards.  255  pages. 
For  Introduction,  y>  cents. 

Method  in  History  | 

Bv  William  H.  Macb,  Professor  of  History  in  Syractise 
University.    Cloth.    306  pages.    For  Introduction,  |i.oo. 

Elements  of  Chemistry 

By  R.  P.  Williams,  in  charge  of  the  Chemical  Depart- 
ment of  the  English  High  School,  Boston.  Cloth.  412 
pages.    For  introduction,  %i.  10. 


School  Edition  of  Homer's  Odyssey 

Edited  with  Introduction.  Commentary,  and  Vocabulary 
by  B.  Perriw  and  T.  D.  Seymour,  Professors  of  Greek 
in  Yale  University. 

Eight  books  with  Vocabularv.  Square  i2mo.  Half 
morocco.    351  pages.    For  introduction.  $1.50 

Four  books  with  Vocabulary.  Square  i2mo.  Half 
morocco.    248  pages.    For  introduction,  |i. 25. 

The  Student's  American  History 

^  A  Text-Book  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  D.  H. 
Montoombry,  author  of  "  The  Leading  Facta  of  History 
Series."  Illustrated.  Cloth.  523 +lv  pages.  For  intro- 
duction, $1.40. 

An  Introductory  Course  in  Quantitative  Chemical 

Analysis 

By  Pbrcy  N.  Evans,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
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SOCIOLOGIC  FIELD  WORK  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  ACADEMY. 

HENRY   MAC  CRACKEN,  CHANCELLOR   UNIVERSITY  CITY   OF   NEW   YORK. 


I  ADVOCATE  sociologic  field  work  as  a 
definite  study  for  our  high  schools  and 
academies.  This  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  proposing,  as  a  high  school  study, 
sociology.  I  am  not  quite  ready  to  make 
sociology,  taking  the  word  to  mean  "  The 
science  of  the  structure 
of  society  and  its  devel- 
opments," or  "  The 
theory  of  the  structure 
of  society  and  its  devel- 
opments," even  a  col- 
lege study.  For  I 
doubt  whether  we  have 
reached  more  than  a 
theory,  especially  as  to 
what  happened  in  the 
milleniums  which  pre- 
cede history.  I  would 
postpone,  therefore,  the 
study  of  these  theories 
till  the  student  enters 
the  university  graduate 
school. 

Let  me  briefly  define 
my  idea  of  sociology, 
and  then  outline  what 
can  be  done  in  that  direction  in  the  second- 
ary school. 

Modern  sociologists  remind  me  of  the 
writers  of  the  early  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  who  designated  themselves  as 
gnostics,  and  wrote  voluminously  in  regard 
to  the  relations  of  the  intelligent  beings  in- 
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habiting  the  universal  space.  They  had 
nicely  adjusted  accounts  of  the  evolution  of 
the  successive  orders  of  heavenly  society. 
Also  they  invented  ingenious  titles.  It  was 
a  daring  and  fascinating,  but  not  very  fruit- 
ful, adventure  into  the  caelum  incognitutn, 
the  unknown  universe. 
Our  sociologists  of 
speculative  turn  are 
more  modest  than 
gnostics,  confining 
their  advance  to  the 
terra  incognita,  the 
earth  as  it  existed  in 
milleniums  long  gone 
by.  I  am  not  quite 
ready  to  call  anything 
I  have  yet  read  of  this 
kind  by  the  name  of 
science.  Still,  as  there 
is  a  general  disposition 
to  remit  to  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology 
these  speculations  re- 
specting the  evolution 
of  the  family  and  the 
tribe,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  so  doing,  but  I  cannot  think  this  an 
important  part  of  the  field  of  investigation. 
These  theories  of  the  evolution  of  the 
family  and  the  clan  and  the  tribe  I  do  not 
pronounce  useless,  because  I  believe  it  is 
useful  to  investigate  every  possible  field  of 
knowledge,  but  I  would  postpone  the  in- 
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quiry  as  to  how  a  hundred  thousand  years 
ago  mankind  began  to  be  what  it  is.  1 
would  leave  that  to  graduate  students.  The 
more  pressing  question  is,  What  is  society 
now?  What  is  the  American  family  now.-^ 
What  is  the  American  village  of  to-day? 
What  is  the  American  city?  What  is  to  be 
in  the  twentieth  century  the  City  of  New 
York? 

Right  here  let  me  give  my  own  definition 
of  sociology.  You  will  not  find  it  in  the 
dictionary.  It  is  the  science  that  takes  the 
same  facts  that  are  treated  by  economics, 
by  political  science,  and  by  history,  and  that 
employs  them  altruistically  for  an  object  en- 
tirely different  from  the  objects  of  its  sister 
sciences,  namely,  the  well-being  of  my 
neighbor. 

Two  or  three  years  since  I  made  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  teaching  of  sociology 
in  ten  American  universities.  The  result 
proved  very  clearly  this  fact,  that  it  is  not 
yet  settled  what  shall  be  included  under  the 
word  sociology^  nor  what  sociology  shall  be 
taught  in  the  undergraduate  college,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  academy  and  high  school. 
The  fact  is  that  in  many  fields  of  social 
study  we  must  handle  the  same  subject- 
matter  three  or  four  times  over,  for  three  or 
four  different  objects,  and  under  three  or 
four  different  impulses. 

I  can  imagine  a  young  man  purposing  to 
study  economics,  poUtics,  sociology,  three 
distinct  subjects.  First,  he  studies  econom- 
ics. The  main  vision  before  his  mind's  eye 
is  his  income  account,  his  yearly  statements 
of  receipts  and  expenses.  He  is  viewing  all 
phenomena  around  him  with  an  eye  single 
to  this  one  object.  The  spring  of  action  im- 
pelling him  is  desire  of  property.  This  man 
is  a  political  economist.  Second,  I  find  him 
a  political  scientist.  Now  he  has  before  him 
his  tax  bill  for  the  year  in  addition  to  his 
other  accounts;  his  mind  is  particularly 
fixed  upon  his  tax  bill,  what  the  govern- 
ment is  doing  for  him,  and  what  it  is  sub- 
tracting from  his  pocket  for  services  ren- 
dered. The  main  thought  of  this  man's 
mind  is  to  have  the  government  do  the  ut- 
most possible  for  the  money  which  he  pays. 
The  sentiments  actuating  this  political  sci- 
entist are  love  of  justice  and  of  liberty,  and 
perhaps  love  of  power.  Third,  I  look  at  this 
same  man  when  he  has  become  a  sociolo- 
gist. He  does  not  have  before  him  now 
either  his  income  account  or  his  account 


with  the  government,  as  the  main  object 
and  result  of  his  efforts.  He  has  as  his  end 
the  winning  of  a  favorable  judgment  of  his 
fellow-men  and  of  his  own  conscience  as  ta 
his  fulfilment  of  his  obligations  to  his  com- 
munity and  to  his  country.  The  springs  of 
action  which  are  chiefly  moving  him  are 
love  of  mankind,  sympathy  and  pity  toward 
those  who  are  less  fortunate.  He  is  now  a 
sociologist.  I  agree  with  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  its  statement  that  sociology  is 
not  the  summing  up  of  modern  experiments 
in  beneficence;  this  belongs  to  history.  It 
is  not  the  formulation  of  benevolent  senti- 
ments; this  belongs  to  ethics.  It  is  not  a 
dogmatic  short-cut  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems that  baffle  political  and  economic  sci- 
ence. To  my  mind  it  is  the  taking  up  of  the 
same  facts  which  have  been  handled  in  the 
first  place  by  economics,  and  out  of  w^hich 
economics  have  got  an  answer,  which 
answer  will  put  money  into  my  pocket; 
w'hich  have  been  handled  in  the  second 
place  by  political  science,  and  political  sci- 
ence has  obtained  the  answer.  How  may 
government  best  conserve  the  property 
which  I  have  already  gained;  and  it  pro- 
ceeds to  ask  and  answer  an  entirely  differ- 
ent question,  namely.  How  can  I  do  the 
most  for  the  increase  of  the  well-being  of 
my  fellows?  How  can  I  improve  either  eco- 
nomic organizations  or  political  organiza- 
tion, so  that  it  will  advantage  my  children's 
children,  or  my  neighbor's  children?  I 
think  there  is  a  decided  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  letting  political  economy  and 
political  science  confine  themselves  some- 
what strictly  to  the  side  of  the  question 
which  a  man  is  thinking  of  when  he  prays: 

Lord,  bless  me  and  my  wife, 
My  son 'John  and  his  wife. 
Us  four  and  no  more.     Amen. 

While  sociology  is  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. How  can  I  lift  my  neighbor  as  I  lift 
myself?  Differentiating,  then,  the  work  of 
sociology  from  political  science  and  eco- 
nomics, by  the  object  we  have  in  view,  and 
by  the  springs  of  action  which  are  impelHng- 
us,  w^e  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  less  sci- 
entific, less  logical  or  less  thorough.  There 
is  no  more  excuse  for  the  superficiality  or 
dogmatism  in  sociology  than  in  politics  or 
economics.  The  question  whether  I  and 
others  \\\\\  be  more  profited  by  free  silver 
than  by  gold  standard  can  be  answered 
quite  as  hastily    and    dogmatically  by  the 
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political  economist  as  the  question,  What 
ought  we  to  do  for  the  hopelessly  poor  or 
the  hopelessly  insane?  can  be  settled  by  the 
sociologist. 

Along  with  sociology  the  citizen  pursues 
history.  And  what  is  history  to  him?  It  is 
simply  the  story  of  what  has  been  done, 
whether  in  economics,  political  science  or 
sociology.  The  student  studies  it  before  he 
studies  the  existing  conditions ;  he  studies  it 
after  he  has  studied  the  existing  conditions. 
He  reads  it  for  recreation  when  he  does  not 
study  the  existing  conditions  at  all. 

Along  with  history  the  sociologist  studies 
law,  and  what  is  law?  It  is  the  formulation 
of  the  people's  mind  as  to  what  should  be 
done  by  government,  either  in  the  realm  of 
economics,  politics  or  sociology.  The  peo- 
ple have  come  to  think  sociologically  that 
the  State  shall  care  for  the  incurable  insane. 
I  do  not  see  much  economics  in  the  matter, 
and  there  need  not  be  any  politics.  The 
people  are  sociological  when  they  have 
compassion  on  the  incurable  insane  so  far 
as  to  try  to  make  them  happier  instead  of 
merely  restraining  them.  The  putting  of 
their  inclination  into  a  statute  is  law. 

Having  thus  broadened  out  sociology  to 
mean  the  science  of  existing  society,  as  well 
as  of  the  evolution  of  society,  the  science  of 
what  things  are  now,  rather  than  the  science 
of  how  things  began  to  be  a  hundred  thou- 
sand years  since,  I  would  give  this  subject  a 
distinct  place  in  the  undergraduate  college. 
We  are  giving  it  a  place  in  the  university 
undergraduate  college,  beginning  with  the 
sophomore  year. 

But  further  than  this,  I  would  have  the 
high  school  and  the  academy  begin  formal 
work  in  such  sociology  by  attempting  what 
I  have  named  sociologic  field  work.  This 
title  explains  itself.  It  is  the  boy  or  girl  be- 
g^inning  to  learn  what  the  community  is  by 
the  teacher  taking  him  to  visit  and  inspect 
the  activities  of  the  half  of  the  commanity 
of  which  he  knows  almost  nothing.  It  is 
the  teacher  pointing  out  to  him,  as  well  as 
he  is  able,  why  things  exist  in  the  com- 
munity as  they  do  exist,  and  telling  him 
something  of  possible  improvements'  or 
remedies. 

For  eight  years  I  sent  three  sons  to  a  pre- 
paratory school  in  New  York  City,  whose- 
principal  attempted  sociologic  field  work  in 
a  limited  way,  and  perhaps  without  know- 
ing it.     He  brought  the  boys  of  the  Five 


Points  Mission  every  year  to  visit  the 
school.  He  sent  a  delegation'  of  his  school 
every  year  to  visit  the  Five  Points  Mission, 
and  to  make  a  report  to  the  entire  school 
on  what  they  saw  and  heard.  Every 
thoughtful  boy  who  studied  in  that  school 
unquestionably  had  a  better  idea  of  society 
from  this  interchange  of  visits.  In  a  certain 
college  the  professor  or  instructor  in  sociol- 
ogy takes  his  students  to  visit  certain  alms- 
houses, prisons,  hospitals  and  reformatory 
schools.  He  takes  them  also  to  visit  some 
of  the  great  industrial  enterprises  of  the 
community.  The  time  that  can  be  given  to 
sociologic  field  work  by  the  college  student 
is  very  limited,  but  as  long  as  it  is  possible 
for  college  students  by  the  hundreds  to  de- 
vote one  or  two  hours  a  day  every  week  to 
athletics,  we  ought  to  find  some  time  for 
personal  investigation  by  them  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  people  of  whom  they  know 
absolutely  nothing. 

Only  a  tenth,  however,  of  the  students  of 
high  schools  and  academies  ever  go  to  col- 
lege. If  they  are  to  ever  do  anything  in  the 
form  of  sociologic  field  work  it  must  be  in 
their  high  school  course.  Why  can  not  one 
afternoon  a  month  for  the  entire  four  years 
of  the  high  school  course  be  given  to  field 
work  in  sociolog>%  at  least  for  the  highest 
class.  This  would  mean  ten  afternoons  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Suppose  we  give 
one-half  of  these  to  the  study  of  our  neigh- 
bors, who  are  living,  as  is  supposed,  a  nor- 
mal life,  and  the  other  half  to  those  who  are 
less  fortunate.  This  would  give  five  after- 
noons for  each  of  these  divisions.  I  would 
apportion  the  five  excursions  for  the  abnor- 
mal classes:  First,  to  reformatory  houses, 
like  the  Juvenile  Asylum  and  the  House  of 
Refuge  on  Randall's  Island;  second,  pris- 
ons, like  the  Tombs  or  the  Penitentiary  and 
the  Workhouse  on  BlackweH's  Island; 
third,  almshouses  and  asylums  for  the  poor, 
of  which  the  number  is  legion;  fourth,  hos- 
pitals, including  those  for  the  insane;  fifth, 
schools  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  Wind,  and 
other  help  for  the  unfortunate. 

Under  sociologic  field  work,  among  those 
that  are  living  what  is  called  a  normal  life, 
I  would  include  the  following:  A  visit  to 
some  great  mill  or  factory,  where  only  men 
work,  with  inquiry  into  what  the  workmen 
earn  and  how  they  live;  second,  to  some 
great  factory,  perhaps  a  clothing  factor}-, 
where  only  women  work,  with  inquiry  into 
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their  wages  and  mode  of  living;  third,  a 
visit  to  the  Produce,  or  Cotton,  or  Stock 
Exchange,  with  an  explanation  of  what 
men  are  doing  there;  fourth,  a  visit  to  at 
least  two  of  the  great  church  and  mission 
foundations  of  tfie  city,  Protestant,  Catholic 
or  Jewish;  fifth,  a  visit  to  the  amusement 
places,  including  perhaps  a  study  of  the  300 
clubs  of  New  York,  with  their  hundred 
thousand  members,  if  any  club  can  be  found 
that  would  permit  a  yearly  visit  from  a 
company  of  bright  boys  and  girls  who  are 
■  anxious  to  know  how  the  other  half  of  man- 
kind are  living. 

I  offer  this  scheme  of  sociologic  field 
work  not  as  complete  nor  even  half  com- 
plete. I  am  throwing  it  out  as  tentative. 
I  consider  the  fresh-air  fund  as  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  sociologic  field  work  that 
is  carried  on  in  New  York.  There  has 
more  knowledge  of  how  country  people  live 
been  given  New  York  boys  by  this  than  by 
any  other  means  I  know  of,  and  it  has  told 
the  country  people  a  great  deal  about  the 
conditions  of  life  in  New  York. 

An  important  feature  of  sociologic  field 
work  should  be  a  report  by  the  senior  class 
of  the  high  school  or  academy  which  makes 
the  excursion  to  be  read  to  the  other  three 
classes  of  the  school.  This  will  lead  the 
younger  students  to  look  forward  to  their 
own  visits  of  inspection,  and  will  prepare 
them  for  seeing  much  more  than  they 
would  otherwise  be  likely  to  observe. 

I  recently  took  occasion  to  make  inquiry 


of  the  freshman  class  of  our  university  as 
10  their  experience  in  such  work  as  I  am 
now  advocating.  The  following  were  the 
questions  and  answers: 

How  many  have  ever  gone  through  a 
hospital  in  order  to  understand  it?  One. 
How  many  have  ever  inspected  a  reform 
school  or  asylum?  None.  How  many  a 
State's  prison  or  penitentiary?  Two.  How 
many  an  asylum  for  the  insane?  Six. 
How  many  an  asylum  for  the  deaf,  dumb 
or  blind?  Six.  How  many  an  almshouse? 
Three.  How  many  an  orphan  asylum? 
Seven.  How  many  have  inspected  a  manu- 
factory employing  100  men?  Fifteen.  How 
many  one  employing  100  women?    Three. 

The  majority  had  not  at  any  time  done 
anything  in  personally  investigating  how  a 
very  large  part  of  their  fellow-beings  exist. 

A  rough  estimate  of  what  this  community 
pays  directly  on  behalf  of  the  criminal  and 
dependent  places  it  at  ten  to  fifteen  million 
dollars  every  year.  It  is  an  average  of 
nearly  ten  dollars  tax  for  every  man, 
w^oman  and  child  in  every  family.  Is  it  not 
worth  while,  in  regard  to  this  one  point  at 
least,  calling  the  attention  of  the  young  men 
and  young  women  before  tliey  leave  school 
to  this  great  outlay  for  others,  which  in  a 
thoroughly  healthy,  industrious  society 
would  be  unnecessary?  Is  it  not  worth 
while  explaining  how  the  people  whom  wt 
do  not  often  meet  are  existing,  and  why 
they  are  existing  as  they  are? 
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^  ^  \  1  7  E  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
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dent,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal."  Never  was  a  pretended  axiom 
more  sadly  false.  Is  there  need  to  quote 
Lombroso  or  Ribot,  to  those  who  have  to 
deal  with  the  children  of  men,  to  prove  that 
such  children  are  far  from  being  equal 
either  in  physical  or  mental  stamina;  that 
the  Darwinian  law  recognizes  "  a  fittest " 
in  the  cradle?  It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  there  are  many  who  fail  to  comprehend 
the  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  many  who  are 


content  to  resort  to  an  oriental  philosophy 
which  ascribes  all  things  to  an  inscrutable 
providence.    Kismet —  it  is  fate! 

Every  school  knows  the  dullard,  the  child 
whose  height  and  years  mark  him  as  one 
who  has  been  passed  in  the  race,  as  one 
who,  vainly  clutching  at  the  skirts  of  his 
fleeter  neighbors,  acts  as  a  drag  upon  them, 
and  is  at  once  a  burden  to  his  teacher  and 
to  himself.  Of  him  it  is  often  said,  "  He 
ought  not  to  be  in  school,"  though  of  all 
that  stand  in  need  of  schooling  surely  he  is 
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not  the  least.  Denied  the  privilege  of  busy- 
ing himself  with  work  having  for  him  pleas- 
ure, interest  and  profit,  he  is  idle,  and  an 
idle  child  is  ever  a  troublesome  child. 
Those  who  have  followed  the  annals  of 
penology  would  rather  asseverate,  "  He 
ought  not  to  be  let  out  of  school."  Too 
often  does  the  dullard  of  eight  or  ten  often 
become  the  delinquent  of  twelve. 

These  things  being  true,  is  there  any  re- 
lief? If  so,  where  shall  we  look  for  it?  To 
scientific  child  study,  which  has  pointed  to 
the  many  hygienic  wrongs  done  to  healthy 
children,  we  must  look  for  aid  in  the  case  of 
the  defective,  who  so  often  bear  the  stamp 
of  hereditary  disease.  But  no  superficial 
examinations  will  be  of  aid;  the  study  must 
be  conducted  by  those  fitted  by  education 
to  recognize  and  deal  with  conditions  which 
required  the  life-long  labor  of  a  Saegert  and 
a  Seguin. 

To  medicine,  too,  as  well  as  to  pedagogy, 
are  we  to  look  for  aid  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  dullard  and  what  to  do  with 
him.  Turning  to  these,  we  shall  find  that 
modern  science  does  not,  when  at  a  loss  for 
treatment,  turn  to  the  rod  as  a  panacea,  but 
essays  to  exorcise  the  devil  of  drink  or  of 
dulness  by  more  diligent  study  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  a  disease,  with  a  view  to  its  amelior- 
ation, if  not  its  cure. 

It  is,  however,  beyond  our  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss the  causes  and  pathology  of  this  afflic- 
tion, or  to  differentiate  between  the  cases  of 
hereditary  disease  and  those  induced  by 
other  affections.  The  physical  signs  may 
rather  claim  our  attention.  Most  charac- 
teristic is  the  defective  physical  condition; 
this  is  often  marked.  Associated  with  its 
cranial  abnormalities  are  frequently  to  be 
observed  the  small  head,  narrow  or  lumpy 
forehead,  low  hair  line,  frontal  protuber- 
ances, prognathus  jaw,  outstanding  ears 
with  lobes  defective  or  absent,  etc.  All  these 
point  to  the  coincident  cerebral  abnormal- 
ity, for  when  one  part  of  the  body  presents 
defective  development,  the  brain  is  apt  also 
to  be  defective.  A  tooth  ground  flat,  a 
trembling  hand,  an  overacting  frontal  mus- 
cle, all  evidence  defective  enervation.  Espe- 
cially will  this  deficiency  be  shown  in  exer- 
cises requiring  the  performance  of  well-co- 
ordinated movements  of  fingers  or  of  lips. 
All  expression  of  mind  is  by  movement  — 
an  abnormal  movement  means  an  abnormal 
motor. 


The  defects  in  nutrition  frequently  persist 
despite  of  good  feeding.  They  are  sympto- 
matic of  constitutional  defect.  The  special 
sense,  smell  and  taste,  may  be  found  as 
poorly  developed  as  the  special  organs 
which  contain  them;  the  eye  of  the  child 
may  recognize  color  and  form  no  more  than 
that  of  an  infant;  the  heart  action  may  be 
but  feeble,  while  chronic  catarrh  may 
deafen  and  adenoids  throttle.  Each  addi- 
tional ailment  aids  to  make  the  dull  seem 
duller. 

Some,  happily  not  all,  of  this  array  of 
symptoms  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  to  mark 
the  laggart  of  his  class,  yet  at  times  all  sig^s 
fail,  and  occasionally  we  do  find  a  boy  or 
girl  with  good  development  of  everything 
but  that  which  we  agree  to  call  intellect. 
But  the  defective,  with  feeble  body  and  dull 
perceptions,  need  cause  no  wonder  at  his 
feeble  power  of  attention.  Attention  is  ab- 
sent from  the  absence  of  senses  which  make 
attention  possible.  With  weak  understand- 
ing he  can  but  have  weak  will,  uncertain 
memory  and  defective  judgment.  Moral 
perversion  of  the  willing  but  will-less  is  a 
symptom  as  much  to  be  expected  as  pain 
from  an  open  wound. 

As  to  treatment,  one  may  premise  with 
Beach,  that  "  unless  physical  conditions  can 
be  improved  no  amelioration  of  the  mental 
state  can  be  expected."  That  care  for  the 
hygienic  side  of  the  child's  life  which  scien- 
tific child  study  has  shown  to  be  so  neces- 
sary must  in  the  case  of  the  dullard  be  of 
prime  importance.  With  systematic  work 
he  must  have  systematic  play;  each  calcu- 
lated to  not  unduly  tax  his  powers  so  soon 
fatigued. 

The  treatment  must  be  "  medico-peda- 
gogical." Physiology  has  long  since  been 
pointed  out  as  the  means  which  must  be 
sought  to  aid  in  the  defective  brain.  Upon 
the  senses  depend  the  knowledge  the  mind 
has  of  the  great  outside  —  the  senses  defec- 
tive must  have  attention  directed  to  their 
education  precedent  to  the  education  of  the 
mind.  "  Imperfect  organs  must  be  exer- 
cised to  develop  normal  functions,  and 
functions  must  be  trained  to  develop  imper- 
fect organs."  (Seguin.)  But  physical  and 
mental  education  are  not  to  be  thought  of 
as  independent.  Manual  and  mental  train- 
ing are  one.  There  must  be  culture  first  of 
the  external  senses,  co-ordination  then  of 
muscular  movements,  and  later  a  union  of 
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senses  and  movements  in  exercises  requir- 
ing manual  and  mental  activity.  There 
must  be  no  abstractions.  In  the  language 
of  Froebel,  "  the  teaching  must  rest  with 
the  learning  on  actual  fact  and  actual  exist- 
ence." 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  impossible  to  supply 
faculties  which  are  wanting,  but  as  a  rule 
few  are  wanting  —  they  are  only  undevel- 
oped ;  with  the  education  of  the  intellectual, 
education  of  the  moral  faculties  becomes 
possible. 

The  child  must  be  with  his  peers.  No 
physical  touch  of  elbows  with  normal  chil- 
dren can  serve  to  cause  mental  attrition  suf- 
ficient to  point  the  wit  of  the  dullard.  The 
mental  dwarf  will  not  be  aided  by  being 
made  to  stand  with  those  who  are  to  him  as 
intellectual  giants.  For  the  dull  child  spe- 
cial teaching  is  necessary,  and  it  must  be 
given  by  special  teachers  —  teachers  who 
aim  to  educate  and  not  to  instruct;  teachers 
who  can  interpret  signs  given  by  children 
with  little  power  to  know  and  see,  and  little 
power  to  show  what  they  know  and  see; 
teachers  who  will  accord  the  meed  of  praise 
to  the  effort  of  the  dullard,  which  is  praise- 
worthy —  too  often  it  comes  in  for  blame. 
Such  teachers  must  be  child  students  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  "  It  is  necessary 
for  them  to  think  down  to  the  plane  of  those 
with  whom  they-  have  to  deal."  If  they 
would  aid  these  children  they  must  learn  to 
think  ZL'ith  them,  not  of  them. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  tone  of  a 
school  system  must  not  be  judged  by  the 
height  to  which  it  rises,  but  by  the  depths 
to  which  it  descends  to  raise  its  lowest 
members  if  but  a  single  step  higher. 

No  single  course  and  class  for  instruction 
of  both  bright  and  dull  boys  can  be  satisfac- 
tory. In  such  a  class  the  dull  boy  occupies 
more  of  the  teacher's  time  than  is  his  due, 
and  yet  with  the  subject-matter  unadapted 
for  him  he  fails  of  the  development  which 
he  might  attain.  His  adequate  instruction 
is  difficult,  is  practically  impossible,  under 
such  circumstances.  No  course  but  one 
distinctly  manual  has  promise  for  the  child 
who  must  do  to  appreciate  the  thing  done. 
A  separate  class  must  be  resorted  to,  both 
for  his  own  sake  and  the  sake  of  his 
brighter  fellows.  A  separate  class,  in  which 
the  individual  pupil  may.  in  the  course 
adapted  to  him,  receive  individual  instruc- 
tion, not  an  ungraded  class,  one    which  is 


to  be  taught  by  a  teacher  ignorant  of  that 
which  has  been  pronounced  most  essential 
to  success  in  this  difficult  task. 

Would  a  parent  submit  to  having  a  child 
consigned  to  a  class  in  which  are  the  con- 
fessedly dull?  In  London  there  are  seven- 
teen such  "  schools  for  special  instruction," 
with  an  attendance  of  over  600  children.  In 
Providence,  where  the  plan  has  been  tried, 
parents  have  moved  nearer  to  the  school  to 
take  advantage  of  its  instruction.  It  has 
been  said  that  teachers  should  know  as 
much  physiology  as  doctors,  and  doctors 
should  know  a  good  deal  more.  Teachers 
for  such  special  classes  w^uld  need  special 
training  in  child  psychology,  medicine  and 
pedagogy.  A  few  schools  now  offer,  in 
part,  this  instruction,  but  more  physiologi- 
cal knowledge  should  be  given  in  normal 
schools  and  schools  of  pedagogy. 

The  dullard  is  apt  to  be  a  solitarj^ 
brooder.  In  a  course  of  study  designed  for 
him  the  kindergarten  games  and  others  re- 
sembling them  are  of  especial  value.  The 
kindergarten  spirit  is  helpful,  communal; 
ordinary  class  work  fosters  the  isolation  of 
the  individual.  The  games  and  occupations 
should  be  such  as  develop  the  special 
senses.  They  should  take  advantage  of  the 
gift  of  imitation,  which  is  often  strongly 
marked  in  the  defective.  Facta  non  verba 
should  be  the  motto  in  all  the  instruction. 

The  school-room  shouM  be  furnished 
with  benches  and  simple  tools  in  addition  to 
ordinary  desks.  The  lessons  should  alter- 
nate between  bench  and  desk,  building  and 
drawing,  making  in  all  its  forms. 

From  the  things  wrought  are  to  be  de- 
rived such  lessons  in  numbeV  and  language 
as  the  pupil  can  master.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  all  grades  cannot  be  brought  to  the 
same  standard  of  development  or  discipline. 

The  years  during  which  this  training  is  of 
most  advantage  are  from  8  to  12.  It  may 
frequently,  and  with  profit,  be  continued  un- 
til 15,  but  nearly  all  authorities  recommend 
that  it  begin  as  early  as  possible. 

Classes  for  the  dull  have  long  been 
known  on  the  continent  and  in  England. 
Introduced  in  Brunswick  in  i88t,  they  were 
later  instituted  in  Cologne,  Dusseldorf, 
Crefeld  and  Gera,  and  elsewhere.  Those  in 
London  have  already  been  referred  to.  In 
our  own  country  they  have  already  been  in- 
troduced in  several  cities,  and  from  each 
comes  the  report  that  the  first  signs  of  ac- 
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tive  interest,  of  quickened  intelligence,  of  Says  Fernald:  *' To  my  knowledge  no 
an  unlooked-for  skill,  were  seen  in  the  dul-  school  for  the  deficient  has  ever  been  given 
lard  upon  his  entrance  into  the  special  class,     up/* 
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Part  I. 
DR.  M.  AUCUSTA  REQUA,  M.  U.,  PD.  M  ,  SUPERVISOR  THYSilCAL  EDUCATION,  NEW  YORK.  CITY. 


I T  is  cause  for  congratulation  that  the  im- 
*  portance  of  physical  education  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  recognized,  and 
that  systematic  plans  for  introducing  and 
perfecting  the  teaching  of  this  branch  are 
being  formulated  quite  extensively. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  "Some  people  think  if  the 
doctor  had  been  called  in  early  enough  the 
child's  life  might  have  been  saved."  "  Yes," 
he  says,  "  that  is  true,  but  soon  enough  was 
200  years  ago,  and  physicians  are  not  usu- 
ally called  thus  early."  We  of  to-day  are 
tl>e  "  200  yearp  ago  "  of  the  future  gener- 
ations. Let  us  profit  by  his  advice  and  at 
once  take  measures  to  give  to  the  present 
growing  generation  and  those  that  are  to 
follow  that  which  will  make  them  rich  in 
health. 

We  must  at  once  institute  our  preventive 
measures,  and  at  the  same  time  carefully 
nurture  and  develop  all  that  is  best.  The 
importance  of  starting  a  child  correctly  in 
his  career  cannot  be  overrated.  The  earli- 
est responsibility  of  the  physical  well-being 
of  the  child  belongs  to  the  physician.  When 
we  have  said  this  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  our  schools  of  medi- 
cine fail  to  prepare  the  physician  for  this 
part  of  his  work.  I  trust  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  every  student  of  medicine 
shall  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  pedagogi- 
cal, corrective  and  medical  gymnastics. 
Galen,  the  most  eminent  physician  of  the 
second  century,  remarkable  for  his  learning 
and  accomplishments,  and  for  more  than 
T.ooo  years  an  authority  in  medical  matters, 
said:  "  He  is  the  best  physician  who  is  the 
best   teacher  of  gymnastics."     The   nurse 


also  should,  in  connection  with  her  regular 
training,  be  well  instructed  in  all  such 
branches  of  physical  education  as  pertain  to 
the  child  in  his  earliest  years.  The  mother, 
too,  should  as  thoroughly  understand  how 
to  develop  the  highest  physical  possibilities 
of  her  child  as  to  sew,  cook  or  attend  to  any 
other  department  of  home  life. 

When  a  child  has  completed  its  fourth 
year  he  is  ready  to  enter  the  kindergarten, 
and  his  physical  training  is  from  this  time 
largely  in  the  hands  of  his  teachers.  One  of 
the  essential  qualifications  of  every  teacher, 
therefore,  should  be  a  knowledge  of  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  physical  development. 
After  a  child  has  finished  his  elementary 
education,  which  should  consist  of  as  defi- 
nitely drawn  lines  in  his  physical  as  in  his 
mental  acquirements,  he  should  then  re- 
ceive instruction  from  special  teachers  or 
experts,  and  consequently  our  universities 
should  add  one  more  school  to  their  present 
number,  namely,  a  "  School  of  Physical 
Education,"  and  this  school  should  confer 
the  degree  of  M.  G.,  Master  of  Gymnastics, 
upon  its  graduates,  and  those  only  who  re- 
ceive the  degree  should  be  considered  quali- 
fied to  be  special  teachers.  Lastly,  we 
should  have  directors  or  supervisors  of  this 
branch  of  education,  whose  duties  should  be 
to  grade  the  work  for  the  schools,  supervise 
class  instruction,  investigate  all  new  meth- 
ods and  plans,  and  adjust  each  advance- 
ment in  this  department  to  the  already  ex- 
isting curriculum.  They  should  work  in 
unison  with  the  Board  of  Health,  and  have 
under  supervision  all  that  pertains  to  school 
hygiene,  such  as  the  interior  of  school  build- 
ing?, air  space,  size  of  rooms,  color  of  the 
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walls,  furniture,  books,  desks,  and  every- 
thing about  the  school  that  affects  health. 

Coming  now  to  the  consideration  of  the 
physical  exercises,  it  will  aid  us  very  much 
in  choosing  what  kind  of  work  to  adopt  if 
we  can  decide  upon  what  we  desire  to  ac- 
complish. Here  we  find  a  remarkable  una- 
nimity of  opinion  among  teachers  of  physi- 
cal education.  All  agree  that  we  desire 
first  of  all  health,  then  strength,  and  lastly 
grace.  The  difficulty  arises  when  we  come 
to  discuss  the  question.  What  physical  ex- 
ercises shall  we  use  to  bring  about  these 
desirable  results?  I  unhesitatingly  answer, 
**  The  pedagogical  gymnastics  of  Ling,"  as 
being  the  most  scientific  and  systematic.  Its 
great  characteristic  is  its  "  Day's  Order." 
This  consists  of  three  gprand  divisions.  The 
first  division  contains  "  General  Exercises," 
the  second  "  Special  Exercises,"  and  the 
third  again  "General  Exercise."  In  every 
plan  for  a  gymnastic  lesson  or  "  Day's  Or- 
der "  these  great  divisions  are  always  kept. 
Each  one  of  these  divisions  is  divided  into 
groups,  each  of  which  represents  a  distinct 
type  of  exercise  which  has  be6n  found  to  be 
of  value.  Any  exercise  that  is  superfluous 
or  has  no  distinct  value  is  omitted.  These 
groups  always  follow  each  other  in  a  fixed 
order,  and  the  exercises  in  each  group 
progress  in  difficulty  according  to  perfectly 
graded  tables.  By  this  method  nothing  is 
left  to  chance,  no  over-developing  of  one 
set  of  muscles,  no  undue  attention  to  any 
one  kind  of  exercise.  It  is  this  progression 
from  one  type  of  exercise  to  another  in  the 
same  lesson,  and  the  progression  in  diffi- 
culty of  the  exercises  from  lesson  to  lesson 
that  make  this  system  superior  to  any  other. 

True  Swedish  pedagogical  gymnastics 
cannot  be  given  without  apparatus;  but  in 
order  to  meet  the  demand  for  class-room 
work  free-hand  series  have  been  prepared. 
These  free-hand  exercises  give  only  a  par- 
tial view  of  the  system,  some  very  interest- 
ing features  are  omitted,  and  some  of  the 
exercises  are  not  true  to  the  type,  but  are 
the  best  substitutes  if  apparatus  is  not  to  be 
had.  If  to  this  system  we  add  the  use  of 
light  apparatus  and  music,  always  in  keep- 
ing with  pedagogical  gymnastic  principles, 
we  shall  have  enhanced  its  value. 

Another  great  system  of  gymnastics,  the 
"  German,"  is  slightly  modified  in  our 
country,  and  is  known  as  the  "  German- 
American."    To  a  great  extent  the  exercises 


are  identical  with  those  of  the  Swedish. 
Some  pieces  of  apparatus  are  the  same, 
and  some  are  similar.  It  lacks,  however, 
the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  progres- 
sion of  exercises  in  relation  to  each  other 
in  a  lesson,  and  the  progression  from  lesson 
to  lesson.  Its  use  of  rhythmic  exercises  to 
music,  with  and  without  apparatus,  is  a 
valuable  feature. 

The  system  known  as  the  "  Delsarte  " 
next  claims  attention,  and  as  we  examine  it 
we  observe  that  it  presents  new  lines  of  ac- 
tion. A  part  of  its  work  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  physical  development.  Be- 
fore you  start  a  piece  of  machinery  running 
you  examine  each  part  to  see  that  it  is  nicely 
adjusted  and  runs  smoothly  and  evenly,  and 
wherever  you  find  defect  you  remedy  it 
Here  is  the  starting  point  in  the  Delsarte 
system  —  the  preparation  of  the  human 
body  for  the  work  it  is  about  to  perform. 
"  Freedom  at  the  surface  "  is  first  aimed  at. 
In  other  words,  our  bodies  are  to  be  so 
trained  that  all  unnecessary  tension  is  re- 
moved, and  they  are  thus  put  into  the  con- 
dition which  is  essential  if  we  would  have 
the  body  easily  and  quickly  respond  to  the 
dictates  of  the  will.  Unconsciously  day 
after  day  we  use  more  nerve  force  than  is 
necessary.  Certain  lines  of  thought  are  so 
intense  that  all  unconsciously  we  are  re- 
stricted in  the  freedom  of  some  or  all  of  our 
movements.  We  may  be  so  intense  that 
our  respiration  is  habitually  less  than  it 
should  be  —  there  may  be  a  local  stiffness 
in  our  limbs,  or  in  our  jaws,  or  there  may 
be  a  general  tension  of  the  whole  body,  a 
tension  that  remains  with  us  even  in  our 
sleep.  Tension  is  undesirable  in  any  line  of 
work,  so  the  athlete,  gymnast,  pianist,  or 
those  engaged  in  any  manual  art,  and  all 
who  have  undue  tension  will  find  the  Del- 
sarte system  of  great  value.  The  second 
distinctive  line  of  work  in  this  system,  and 
that  for  which  the  other  exercises  are  a 
preparation,  is  harmonious  self-expression 
— "  Strength  at  the  center,  freedom  at  the 
surface."  We  are  striving  to  produce  an 
harmonious  development;  we  desire  that 
each  child  shall  walk  forth  clothed  in  health, 
strength  and  grace.  Strength  at  the  cen- 
ter! Strength  in  the  physical  basis  of 
thought;  strength  in  every  Vital  organ; 
strength  in  every  physical  part,  but  deeper, 
more  profotmd  than  all,  the  strength  that 
comes  from  correct,  noble,  high  thinking. 
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It  is  this  development  of  the  mental  attitude 
that  forms  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  Delsarte  system.  The  question  of  de- 
portment is  included  in  this  part  of  the 
work. 

Is  there  any  department  of  physical  edu- 
cation that  we  have  not  touched  upon? 
Yes;  one.  The  physical  expression  that 
more  than  anything  else  distinguishes  man 
from  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation  is  his 
voice.  If  man's  voice  was  something  dis- 
tinct from  his  physical  organism  we  might 
omit  it,  but  voice,  articulation,  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  most  wonderful  muscular  co- 
ordination. Why  do  the  ignorant,  illiterate, 
pronounce  incorrectly  words  whose  correct 
pronunciation  they  are  constantly  hearing? 
It  is  in  many  cases  due  to  a  lack  of  mus- 
cular development.  They  have  not  finely 
co-ordinated  movements  of  the  lips,  or 
tongue,  or  whatever  part  of  the  mechanism 
is  brought  into  action.  Take  the  word 
"you;"  pronounce  it;  notice  how  promi- 
nently the  lips  are  brought  into  play.  Now 
say  "  yer,"  a  pronunciation  not  at  all  limited 
to  the  illiterate.  See  how  little  adjustment 
is  made,  how  only  the  simpler  movements 
are  employed.  This  example  will  suffice  to 
show  that  voice  and  articulate  speech  come 
injto  the  department  of  physical  training. 

With  regard  to  military  training;  it  is  a 
specialization,  a  training,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, for  a  special  work,  and  it  is  carried 
along  special  lines;  it  is  not  a  system  of 
physical  training.  It  may  be  deemed  ad- 
visable by  some  to  give  this  special  training, 
but  at  its  best  it  is  still  special,  and  cannot 
be  substituted  for  all-around  physical  de- 
velopment. 

We  find  then  that  the  great  systems  of 


physical  e'ducation,  including  voice-build- 
ing, have  points  in  common,  and  have  also 
distinctive  features  that  are  essential  to  har- 
monious development.  It  follows  then  that 
no  one  of  these  is  really  a  system  complete 
in  itself,  but  that  each  one  is  a  part  of  physi- 
cal education.  Let  us  drop  then  the  use  of 
the  prefixes,  Swedish,  German  and  Del- 
sarte ;  let  us  not  speak  of  voice-building  as  a 
thing  apart;  but  let  us  realize  that  these 
combined  form  the  science  and  art  of  physi- 
cal education,  a  science  education  that  has 
its  laws,  facts,  principles  and  data.  What 
name  shall  we  give  this  science?  The  late 
Baron  Nils  Posse  called  it  Kinesiology,  and 
I  think  we  cannot  improve  upon  this  name. 
Let  us  then  call  the  science  "  Kinesiology  " 
and  the  art  "  gymnastics."  If  there  is  then 
a  science  of  motion,  every  one  who  fails  to 
know  all  that  this  science  teaches  is  not 
qualified  to  practice  the  art  of  gymnastics. 
Some  time  ago,  while  in  conversation  with 
a  teacher  of  gymnastics,  I  asked  him  if  he 
knew  the  Swedish  system.  He  answered: 
"  I  have  read  about  it."  Another  instructor 
spoke  disparagingly  of  the  Delsarte  sys- 
tem. Are  you  acquainted  with  its  princi- 
ples? he  was  asked.  He  replied  that  he  had 
never  studied  them.  This  science  "  Kinesi- 
ology "  cannot  be  lightly  or  easily  learned. 
The  power  to  perform  the  various  exercises 
of  the  art  has  often  been  taken  as  the  test  of 
qualification  to  teach  the  art.  No  greater  or 
more  serious  mistake  could  be  made.  One 
must  know  the  science  as  well  as  the  art. 
This  science  requires  fully  two  years  of  care- 
ful study  for  all,  saving  the  physician;  but 
even  for  him  one  year  at  least  is  required. 
Having  thus  considered  the  science  of  mo- 
tion, we  are  prepared  to  discuss  the  art. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  CHILD  STUDY. 

PRINCIPAL   JOHN    G.  ALLEN,   ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  FREE   ACADKMY. 


T^HE  want  of  some  practical  plan  whereby 
*  the  teachers  of  the  high  school  could 
definitely  pursue  the  important  subject  of 
child  study  has  long  been  felt.  They  have 
needed  just  such  information  as  parents  and 
former  teachers  of  their  pupils  could  have 
given  them.  They  have  felt  that  for  some 
time  after  the  pupils  have  entered  the  school 
they  have  been  experimenting  with  them, 
and  that  the  recitations  and  examination 


results  have  been  inadequate.  Some  of  the 
most  prominent  educators  in  this  country 
have  given  to  this  subject  their  best 
thought,  and  there  has  been  at  least  one 
practical  solution  to  the  problem  —  the 
scheme  which  has  been  devised  by  Dr. 
Fred.  W.  Atkinson,  principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Springfield,  Mass.  It  was  my 
good  fortune,  while  attending  the  summer 
school  at  Clark  University,  to  hear  him  ex- 
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plain  his  scheme,  and  by  the  aid  of  our 
teachers,  who  quickly  became  enthusiastic, 
this  scheme  was  put  into  operation  last  fall 
in  the  Rochester  High  School.  It  has  not 
been  long  enough  on  trial  to  determine  all 
its  merits  or  discover  any  defects,  but  good 
has  already  come  of  it,  and  more  good  is 
promised.  The  scheme  consists  of  a  memo- 
randum to  be  made-  out  by  the  principal  of 
the  grammar  school,  one  by  the  parents  of 
the  pupil,  one  by  the  pupil  himself,  and  one 
by  the  teacher  of  the  High  School.  The 
parents  of  162  boys  and  of  115  girls  made 
returns,  and  from  these  we  glean  the  fol- 
lowing information : 

Eighty-eiglit  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and 
Tjjo  of  the  girls  are  reported  as  having 
good  health.  Twenty-nine  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  the  boys  and  32%  of  the  girls 
are  said  to  have  trouble  with  eyesight; 
while  the  difference  is  slight  as  to  boys  and 
girls,  the  proportion  is  so  large  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  ascertain  the 
cause.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  7%  of 
the  girls  have  trouble  with  hearing. 

xATI  the  girls  are  reported  as  sleeping 
well,  and  all  but  six  of  the  boys.  Average 
number  of  hours'  sleep  of  boys  84-10,  of 
girls  94-10,  just  an  hour's  difference.  Do 
girls  need  more  time  for  sleep  than  boys? 
Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  84%  of 
the  girls  take  time  enough  to  eat  a  good 
breakfast. 

The  boys  average  3^  hours  a  day  in 
recreation,  the  girls  3.  The  boys  take  more 
physical  exercise  than  the  girls.  Forty-four 
per  cent,  ol  the  g^rls  spend  not  more  than 
two  hours  in  the  open  air;  only  23%  of  the 
boys  limit  themselves  to  so  little  time  out 
of  doors.  Bicycling  is  the  leading  kind  of 
exercise  with  the  boys  and  walking  with  the 
girls.  Thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and 
15%  of  the  girls  ride  wheels.  Fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  girls  recreate  in  doing  house- 
work; one  boy  is  so  reported.  Fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  and  61%  of  the  girls  do 
not  spend  as  much  time  in  out-of-door  exer- 
cise as  their  parents  think  necessary. 

The  teachers  were  pleased  to  learn  that 
in  the  opinion  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
parents  they  do  not  require  too  much  study- 
ing of  their  pupils.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  and  14%  of  the  girls  could  do  more 
studying  just  as  well  as  not.  Boys  study  at 
home  on  the  average  three  hours  a  day, 
jrirls  four  hours.     It  seems  from  this  that 


our  girls  are  compelled  to  study,  on  the 
average,  an  hour  a  day  more  than  the  boys 
in  order  to  do  the  same  work.  Can  they 
do  this  with  impunity  through  a  four  years' 
course?  Is  there  an  argument  here  against 
requiring  as  much  work  from  girls  as  from 
boys  in  the  high  school? 

Of  the  boys  24%  and  of  the  girls  259& 
draw  books  from  the  city  library.  The  boys 
average  two  hours  a  day  and  the  girls  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  with  reading  not  con- 
nected with  school  work.  An  interesting 
showing  was  made  relative  to  the  kinds  of 
home  readir^.  The  boys  read  chiefly  fic- 
tion and  history,  and  about  an  equal 
amount  of  each;  the  girls  read  fiction 
largely.  Many  boys  read  travels;  not  a  girl 
was  so  reported.  Forty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
girls  and  21%  of  the  boys  read  fiction;  18% 
of  the  boys  and  6%  of  the  girls  read  history. 
Of  the  boys  63%  and  of  the  girls  50%  read 
magazines.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
and  76%  of  the  girls  read  newspapers. 

The  question  relative  to  steady  likes  and 
dislikes  brought  a  variety  of  interesting 
answers.  Of  the  boys  th^  largest  showings 
were  for  sports  and  athletics;  of  the  girls, 
reading  and  music.  Many  parents  said  as 
to  likes,  "  I  do  not  know; "  as  to  dislikes, 
**  He  (or  she)  has  none."  As  to  which  of 
the  high  school  studies  is  complained  of  as 
the  hardest,  46%  of  the  boys  and  55% 
of  the  girls  make  no  complaint.  Thirty-two 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  and  21%  of  the  boys 
find  physiology  their  hardest  subject.  Girls 
take  more  kindly  to  Latin  than  boys  in  the 
ratio  of  14%  of  complaint  to  30%.  Four 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  and  20%  of  the  boys 
find  algebra  hardest.  The  use  which  wise 
teachers  can  make  of  such  data  is  apparent. 

Fathers  and  mothers  were  requested  to 
state  other  things  which  principal  and 
teacher  ought  to  know  to  be  of  greatest  help 
and  encouragement  to  their  children.  This 
seemed  to  be  a  new  departure  in  education. 
Some  did  not  reply,  but  a  large  majority 
sent  many  helpful  and  suggestive  answers. 
From  these  we  learn  that  a  larger  number 
suffer  from  nervousness  in  various  ways 
than  we  had  supposed.  Many  need  encour- 
agement on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  Others 
are  sensitive  and  feel  keenly  the  depressing 
effect  of  fault-finding.  It  is  gratifying,  in 
vieAv  of  the  general  tendency  to  find  fault, 
to  observe  how  few  have  taken  this  occa- 
sion to  complain  of  the  school.     On  the 
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other  hand,  many  parents  have  come  to  the 
school  to  bring  the  memoranda,  to  com- 
mend the  scheme,  and  to  personally  thank 
the  principal  and  teachers  for  the  interest 
thus  manifested  in  their  children. 

The  memoranda  of  the  pupils  liave  been 
studied  with  great  interest,  especially  by 
the  teachers  of  English.  It  has  been  a  reve- 
lation to  them  to  learn  what  their  pupils 
have  been  reading  since  last  June.  They 
have  learned  much  about  a  large  class  of 
juvenile  literature  of  which  they  were  not 
ver>'  well  informed.  Som-e  of  us  found  our- 
selves asking,  **  Who  is  Henty  ?  "  The  boys 
knew,  for  many  of  them  had  read  from  one 
to  ten  of  his  books  during  the  vacation. 
Now,  the  problem  which  our  teachers  have 
to  solve  is,  how  to  interest  boys  whose 
favorite  author  is  Henty,  and  girls  who  pre- 
fer Louise  M.  Alcott's  writings  to  all  others, 
in  the  works  of  Bryant,  Irving,  Longfellow, 
Cooper,  Lowell,  Whittier  and  Scott,  as  pre- 
scribed by  -the  Regents.  The  summer  read- 
ing of  the  boys  has  been  a  better  prepara- 
tion for  their  school  work  than  that  of  the 
girls,  for,  next  to  Henty,  Cooper  is  the  boys' 
favorite  author;  only  one  girl  prefers 
Cooper.  The  eighteen  girls  that  have  been 
reading  the  Elsie  books  during  vacation 
will  find  the  work  in  English  rather  heavy. 
One  of  the  problems  of  child  study  is  to  de- 
termine the  content  of  children's  minds,  so 
that  teachers  may  base  their  work  on, that 
sound  Pestalozzian  principle  of  going  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown.  Do  we  not  get 
a  hint  from  the  boys  and  girls  by  the  exam- 
ination of  these  returns  as  to  the  literary 
content  of  their  minds  on  entering  the  high 
sciiool?  Should  not  their  study  of  literature 
be  based  on  what  they  already  know  of  that 
subject?  If  such  a  line  of  inquiry  should 
be  extended  throughout  the  State,  should 
not  the  Regents  make  its  results  a  basis  for 
the  work  in  English,  thus  conforming  to  a 
true  pedagogic  principle? 

Some  of  the  grammar  school  princip?^' 
hesitated  about  giving  information  relative 
to  the  character  of  pupils,  fearing  that  an 
unwise  use  would  be  made  of  it  by  the 
teachers  of  the  high  school.  The  great  ma- 
jority, however,  responded  promptly,  re- 
gretting that  their  answers  were  so  brief 
and  so  unsatisfactory  to  themselves,  and 
saying  that  in  the  years  to  come  they  would 
be  better  prepared  to  give  more  helpful  in- 
formation. 


The  memoranda  of  the  teachers  of  the 
high  school  are  to  be  started  by  those  of  the 
first  year,  beginning  with  next  term  and 
passing  along  to  the  teachers  of  subsequent 
years.  We  anticipate  the  growth  of  this  in- 
formation to  that  extent  that  it  will  prove 
even  more  valuable  than  examination  re- 
sults or  the  markings  of  daily  standings. 
Comprehending  the  data  of  other  memo- 
randa, and  faithfully  and  judiciously  made, 
it  will  furnish  valuable  data  for  a  memorial 
of  the  school  life  of  a  pupil  which  he  will 
prize  more  highly  than  his  diploma;  or  it 
will  furnish  data  for  a  certificate  far  more 
acceptable  to  the  authorities  of  higgler  in- 
stitutions than  the  evidence  of  the  ability  to 
pass  certain  examinations  can  possibly  be 
to  them. 

As  to  the  entire  scheme,  time  and  experi- 
ence will  reveal  its  merits,  its  defects  and 
its  value.  It  has  great  promise  if  wisely 
used.  If  it  should  bring  the  lower  schools 
into  closer  touch  with  the  high  school;  if  it 
should  in  any  way  aid  in  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  parents'  meetings  at  the  high  school, 
wherein  they  may  confer  with  the  teachers, 
thus  bringing  them  into  mutual  sympathy; 
if  it  should  be  a  means  of  making  the 
schools  more  efficient,  no  one  will  regret 
having  used  it,  and  many  will  feel  thankful 
to  him  who  devised  so  valuable  a  scheme  of 
child  study  in  the  high  school. 


ARE  THERE  OTHERS  ? 

Of  course  I  keep  my  Shakespeare  near  and  dote 
on  Milton,  too; 

Preserve  my  Homer  from  the  dust  and  Dante 
bright  and  n«w. 

For  some  one  misht  inquire,  you  know,  about 
these  poets  old. 

Who  hid  in  mountain  deeps  of  words  their  scat- 
tered thoughts  of  gold. 

But  when  Tm  fain  to  spend  awhile  away  from 

traffic's  mart, 
Like  Longfellow,  then  I  seek  some  bard  *'  whose 

songs  gushed  from  his  heart/' 
"The    Old    Armchair,"  by    Hannah    More,  or 

Lowell's  "  First  Snow  Fall," 
Or  "  Highland   Mary,"   by   Bob   Burns  —  these 

please  me  more  than  all. 

They  seem  to  nurture  sympathy  and  lighten  all 
my  dole, 

And  wash  the  dust  of  worldliness  from  off  the 
burdened  soul. 

Oh,  yes,  I  love  my  Shakespeare  much  and  Mil- 
ton's lines  indeed. 

I  keep  the  masters  but  to  praise,  the  others  but 
to  read.  —  IVill  T.  Hale. 
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EDITORIAL. 

A  New  Year's  greeting  to  the  school 
forces  of  Greater  New  York. 

«  * 

Poughkeepsie  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
its  selection  of  Edwin  S.  Harris  as  super- 
intendent. 


Public  Instruction.  This  work  was  not 
proposed  by  the  department  itself,  but  grew 
out  of  frequent  requests  from  various  cities. 
The  wonder  is  that  it  was  not  undertaken 
long  before  this. 

«  * 

We  believe  the  protest  in  the  subjoined 
clipping  to  be  so  timely  and  pertinent  that 
we  give  it  editorial  prominence: 

"  President  Kilchener,  of  the  Stockton 
(Cal.)  Board  of  Education,  said  in  a  recent 
letter:  'While,  in  my  judgment,  the  high 
school  should  be  fostered  and  strengthened 
so  that  it  will  rank  with  any  like  institution 
in  the  State,  something  should  be  done  by 
parents,  pupils,  teachers  and  the  board  to 
check  the  present  tendency  to  emulate  the 
universities  by  the  heavy  expense  to  the 
parents  of  graduates  involved  in  providing 
outfits  and  other  paraphernalia  for  class 
days,  class  balls,  class  pins,  class  athletics, 
class  secret  societies,  class  receptions,  etc. 
While  such  functions  and  their  accompany- 
ing expenses  are  well  enough,  in  a  society 
way,  some  of  them,  to  say  the  least,  are  not 
conducive  to  study,  or  to  the  standing  of 
the  school  as  the  *  poor  man's  college.' '  " 


Governor  Black's  words  on  the  schools 
of  the  State  in  his  annual  message  have  the 
true  ring  to  them. 

«  « 

Attention  is  called  to  the  announcement 
in  another  column  of  a  civil  service  exami- 
nation, to  be  held  January  26,  2,7  and  28, 
for  positions  as  examiners  in  the  State 
Regents'  office. 


The  Child  Study  Congress  in  New  York 
City  during  holiday  week  will  prove  no 
doubt  a  most  effective  force  in  spreading  in- 
terest in  the  subject  in  that  neighborhood. 
President  G.  Stanley  Hall  was  of  course  the 
bright  star  of  the  meeting,  but  the  papers 
and  addresses  of  some  of  the  women  par- 
ticipants were  far  above  the  average  pre- 
sented at  educational  gatherings. 


The  next  great  educational  gathering  will 
be  the  National  Council  of  State  and  City 
Superintendents,  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
February  22-24th.  The  programme  given 
elsewhere  seems  to  be  one  of  great  merit. 
*  « 

It  will  be  seen  by  our  School  Board  De- 
partment that  "  city  institutes  "  are  now  a 
part  of  the  work  of  the  State  Department  of 


The  curfew  idea  in  some  shape  or  other 
must  come.  In  every  school-room,  more 
numerous  than  the  "  Dullards,"  are  those 
who  come  daily  to  school  not  only  with  les- 
sons unprepared,  but  physically  and  men- 
tally unable  to  receive  instruction,  because 
of  insufficient  sleep  and  the  unwholesome 
excitement  of  hours  spent  on  the  streets  far 
into  the  night. 
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The  Associated  Principals  of  Syracuse 
put  themselves  on  record  as' favoring  the 
passage  of  a  law  providing  for  a  plan  of 
teachers'  annuities.  The  plan  was  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
State  Superintendent  from  the  different 
school  organizations  of  the  State.  It  is  sub- 
stantially as  follows : 

That  an  Annuity  Society  be  formed ;  that 
the  membership  should  be  purely  volun- 
tary; any  one  withdrawing  should  forfeit  its 
benefits;  the  State  Treasurer  to  be  the  cus- 
todian of  the  funds;  applicants  should  pre- 
sent a  certificate  of  good  health;  a 
g'raduated  rate  according  to  age  should  be 
made ;  there  should  be  no  difference  in  rates 
on  account  of  sex,  and  that  membership  in 
any  city  annuity  society  should  not  debar 
any  one  from  the  State  organization. 

It  would  seem  to  be  wise  for  educational 
writers  and  school  supervisors  to  pause 
occasionally  and  dwell  for  awhile  on  the 
fact  that  teachers  are  human,  and  as  such 
have  limitations  in  their  efforts  to  attain  to 
the  ideals  now  so  generally  presented  to 
them.  While  we  believe  holding  up  contin- 
ually before  teachers  high  ideals  and  the 
new,  rational,  scientific  education  that  is  to 
come,  we  would,  by  way  of  encouragement, 
remind  the  willing  but  often  disheartened 
teacher  that  ideals  are  seldom  if  ever  real- 
ized, and  bid  them  console  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  "  who  does  his  best,  does 
well,  acts  nobly;  angels  could  do  no  more." 

True  as  this  is,  it  is  equally  false,  educa- 
tionally speaking,  that  "  They  also  serve 
who  only  stand  and  zvait.'*  The  teacher 
sliould  strive  to  keep  abreast  with  progres- 
sive educational  thought,  apply  it  as  far  as 
her  ability  and  the  conditions  in  which  she 
works  permit,  and  with  contented  mind 
*'  learn  to  labor  and  to  zvait.'* 

* 

The  mid-winter  conferences  at  Syracuse 

and  Ithaca  were  well  attended,  the  subjects 

discussed  timely  and  the  benefits  derived 

by  all  in  attendance  most  helpful.    We  be- 


lieve, however,  that  the  school  forces  of  New 
York  State  are  wasting  time,  money,  effort 
and  profit  by  having  so  many  different  or- 
ganizations and  meetings.  The  results  of 
these  various  conventions  have  nowhere 
near  the  force  upon  the  schools  and  public 
opinion  that  could  be  secured  by  one  grand 
organization,  that  by  its  numbers  alone 
would  carry  weight  with  the  result  of  its 
deliberations.  As  it  is  now,  these  different 
bodies  discuss  and  resolve  each  year,  and 
but  little  ever  comes  out  of  it  all  in  a  prac- 
tical way.  All  the  advantages  of  the  spe- 
cial gatherings  could  be  secured  by  holding 
general  meetings  in  the  morning  on  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  all,  round  tables  in  the 
afternoon  for  departments  of  superintend- 
ence, secondary  and  elementary  work,  sci- 
ence, child  study,  etc.,  and  having  the 
leading  men  in  special  lines  of  educational 
thought  as  speakers  in  the  evening.  In  the 
Central  and  Western  States,  where  such 
general  bodies  exist,  the  attendance  num- 
bers in  the  thousands,  and  an  expression  of 
these  bodies  is  generally  followed  out  by 
the  law-makers  and  school  authorities. 
Supt.  Skinner  and  Secretar}^  Dewey  are 
both  known  to  favor  such  an  association, 
and  no  good  reason  presents  itself  why, 
with  a  city  superintendent,  J.  C.  Norris,  a 
member  of  the  Superintendents'  Council,  at 
the  head  of  the  Academic  Conference,  such 
a  combined  organization  should  not  be 
formed  during  the  coming  year. 

The  gift  to  Cornell  University  by  the 
sons  of  Henry  W.  Sage  of  a  building  and 
endowment  for  a  hospital  would  seem  to 
foreshadow  the  establishment  at  that  insti- 
tution of  the  only  great  university  school  it 
has  lacked  —  a  school  of  medicine.  With 
this  Cornell's  equipment  would  be  almost 
complete. 

A  great  deal  of  time  is  misspent  and  fric- 
tion  engendered   by  a  false   and  needless 
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spirit  of  hurry  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
Overpowered  by  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done,  and  the  number  of  children  to  be  car- 
ried along  in  the  term,  many  teachers  ac- 
quire this  nervous,  eager  manner  of 
conducting  a  recitation.  "  Hurry  "  is  their 
every  other  word.  How  little  thought  de- 
velopment there  can  be  upon  the  part  of 
any  child,  and  how  little  chance  at  all  for 
the  slow  child,  never  occurs  to  them. 
"  Make  haste  slowly  "  is  a  good  rule  for  the 
class-room. 

* 

The  school  forces  of  the  State  are  receiv- 
ing the  pamphlet  containing  the  results  of 
the  investigation  of  the  State  G.  A.  R.  into 
the  teaching  of  patriotism  in  the  public 
schools,  and  the  recommendations  in  regard 
thereto.  These  latter,  drawn  by  Prof.  Wil- 
liam C.  Morey,  of  Rochester,  declare: 

"That  patriotism  cannot  be  taught  by 
any  direct  process  of  instruction,  like  math- 
ematics or  language,  is  quite  evident,  since 
patriotism  itself  is  a  sentiment  or  emotion 
which  can  be  cultivated  not  so  much  by 
instruction  as  by  inspiration.  But  every 
emotion  is  capable  of  being  called  into  ac- 
tion and  developed  by  presenting  in  an  at- 
tractive and  imposing  light  the  legitimate 
object  of  its  exercise.  The  love  of  country 
may  be  cultivated  by  the  study  and  sympa- 
thetic contemplation  of  all  those  elements 
and  characteristics  which  make  our  country 


what  it  is  —  its  wonderful  geographical  fea- 
tures, its  remarkable  historical  growth,  and 
its  superior  political  institutions.  A  true 
patriotism,  which  is  something  more  than  a 
blind  and  boastful  pretense,  must  be  based 
upon  knowledge  and  not  upon  ignorance. 
Its  strongest  support  is  an  intelligent  con- 
viction. It  must  also  rest  upon  broad  sym- 
pathies, and  not  upon  narrow  prejudices. 
To  promote  such  an  intelligent,  broad  and 
permanent  national  spirit  is  the  purpose 
which  we  have  in  view  in  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  certain  studies  as  an  element 
in  American  education." 

The  studies  emphasized  are  (i)  the  spe- 
cial study  of  American  geography,  (2)  the 
study  of  American  history  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  growth  of  our  institutions;  (3) 
civics,  with  the  study  of  political  theories 
subordinated  to  the  study  of  political  facts; 
(4)  the  bringing  before  the  children  the  best 
specimens  of  patriotic  literature  and  the 
lives  of  patriotic  men. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Col- 
Shaw's  committee  found  that  the  majority 
of  our  schools  are  doing  all  that  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  of  them,  and  on  substan- 
tially just  these  lines.  Nevertheless  the 
committee  has  done  a  great  service  in 
strengthening  the  hands  of  those  already 
doing  the  work,  and  in  rousing  and  calling" 
the  attention  of  those  delinquent  to  the 
reasons  and  necessity  for  such  instruction. 


SCHOOL  MEN 

JOHN  JASPER, 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOL?,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

THE  question  as  to  who  wih  be  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  of  Greater  New  York  is  one 
that  interests  every  person  in  the  least  conversant 
with  school  matters.  There  is  no  uncertainty, 
however,  about  John  Jasper's  remaining  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
Bronx  if  he  so  desires. 

Supt.  Jasper  is  an  interesting  figure  in  Ameri- 
can school  history.  Retiring  and  unobtrusive 
personally,  he  has  none  the  less  become  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  and  best  abused  of  the 
prominent  educators  of  our  country.  The  latter 
result  comes,  of  course,  from  his  prominence  and 


OF  THE  HOUR. 

his  supposed  sins  of  omission.  The  best  answer 
to  such  charges  is  the  undoubted  fact  that  with 
few  exceptions  his  teachers  are  devotedly  at- 
tached to  and  proud  of  him. 

New  York  Education  believes  in  the  new 
education  and  in  all  things  progressive  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  but  it  also  believes  that  there  has 
been  and  is  to-day  intemperance  of  thought  and 
conduct  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  progressives 
in  education.  It  cannot  endorse  the  idea  that 
because  a  man  has  had  long  service  and  reached 
maturity  of  years  in  school  work  he  is  unfitted 
either  to  continue  his  present  work  or  to  be  pro- 
moted to  advanced  positions  in  educational  work. 
Nor  can  we  believe  that,  necessarily,  a  young 
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person,  no  matter  how  thoroughly  trained  or 
how  great  his  professional  spirit,  can  always  be 
profitably  allowed  to  supersede  the  man  of 
greater  experience  and  of  ripened  judgment. 
Another  mistake  of  the  modern  educational  up- 
rising is  to  hold  a  man  accountable  for,  and  to 
measure  his  standing  in  his  work  by  superficial 
results,  without  giving  thought  to  the  conditions 
surrounding  him  or  the  limitations  under  which 
he  has  had  to  work.  Believing  thus,  it  seems  to 
us  that  while  the  New  York  schools  have  not 
been  perhaps  just  what  they  should  have  been, 
and  that  Supt.  Jasper's  enthusiasm  and  breadth 
of  view  may  both  have  been  diminished  by  dis- 
heartening conditions  and  attrition  against  over- 
whelming difficulties,  yet  he  is  a  far  bigger  man 
intellectually  and  as  a  professional  educator  than 


SUPT.  JOHN    JASPER. 

his  enemies  would  have  us  believe.  The  remark- 
able devotion  of  his  teachers  to  him,  and  the  fact 
that  a  hostile  board,  that  went  into  office  with  his 
removal  one  of  its  avowed  purposes,  retained  him 
throughout  its  entire  term,  speak  louder  than  any 
hastily  formed  judgment  of  the  man  and  his 
work.  Whether  he  is  elected  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  Greater  New  York  or  not,  a  sketch 
of  his  life  will  be  doubtless  of  interest  to  all  our 
readers. 

John  Jasper  was  educated  in  Grammar  Schools 
Nos.  9  and  17,  in  New  York  City.  He  entered 
the  Free  Academy,  now  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  in  February,  1856,  having  com- 
pleted the  course  in  a  half  a  year  less  than  the 
usual  time.  Among  his  classmates  were  Hon. 
Everett  P.  Wheeler,  Prof.  Russell  Sturgis  and 
Arthur  McMullin,  clerk  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Education.  ARer  a  year's  experience  in  an 
engineer's  corps  engaged  in  laying  out  Central 
Park,  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  No.  9  in 
1857,  and  became  principal  of  the  same  in  1861. 
In  1865  he  was  transferred  to  School  No.  51. 
While  engaged  in  these  schools  he  acquired   a 


knowledge  of  the  work  of  every  grade  from  the 
lowest  primary  to  the  highest  grammar.  In  1872 
he  was.  elected  assistant  superintendent,  and  seven 
years  later  he  received  his  final  promotion  to  the 
superintendency  oi  the  city  schools.  During  his 
connection  with  the  day  schools  he  taught  also 
in  the  evening  schools,  being  successively  assist- 
ant teacher  and  principal  in  the  regular  night 
school,  teacher  of  arithmetic  in  the  first  evening 
high  school  formed,  assistant  in  the  same,  and  at 
last  its  principal. 

Supt  Jasper,  when  assistant  superintendent, 
was  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  drawing 
when  the  first  regular  systematic  course  was  in- 
troduced in  the  schools.  His  experience  in  the 
evening  schools  led  him  to  reorganize  them  thor- 
oughly on  assuming  the  superintendency. 

It  would  of  course  be  presumptious  for  any 
stranger  to  attempt  to  make  an  estimate  as  to  the 
exact  measure  of  Supt.  Jasper's  success  in  the 
schools  of  the  great  metropolis,  but  if  it  be  true 
that  "  the  supervision  of  such  a  system  should  be 
intrusted  to  one  whose  knowledge  of  its  needs  is 
thorough,  whose  acquaintance  with  its  develop- 
ment is  intimate,  and  whose  good  judgment  and 
executive  ability  have  been  fully  tested  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibility,"  then  it  would  seem  that 
John  Jasper  was  wisely  chosen  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  New  York. 


HENRY  M.  MAC  CRACKEN, 

CHANCELLOR   NEW    YORK    UNIVERSITY. 

THE  earlier  reputation  of  Columbia  and  the 
more  public  life  of  his  president,  Seth  Low,, 
have  served  to  obscure  somewhat  the  work  and 
reputation  of  New  York  University  to  those  out- 
side the  American  metropolis.  But  the  citizens 
of  New  York  well  know  the  excellent  and  pro- 
gressive work  New  York  University,  particularly 
its  schools  of  law  and  pedagogy,  have  long  been 
doing,  and  New  York  City  boasts  no  more 
numerous  and  loyal  alumni  than  those  of  New 
York  University.  It  was  the  first  university  in 
New  York  State  and  one  of  the  first  in  America 
to  establish  a  school  of  pedagogy,  and  it  is  most 
fitting  therefore  that  in  this  Greater  New  York 
number  we  should  present  a  portrait  (see  page 
257)  and  sketch  of  its  president. 

Chancellor  Henry  Mitchell  MacCracken  was 
born  September  28,  1840,  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  and 
graduated  at  Miami  University,  1857.  He  was  a 
teacher  of  classics  and  school  principal  during  the 
years  1857-60.  He  then  studied  theology  at 
Xenia,  Ohio,  and  Princeton  Seminary,  and  was 
pastor  from  1863-67  of  Westminster  Church, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  In  1867-68  he  went  abroad  and 
stuaied  philosophy  in  Tuebingen  and  Berlin.  Re- 
turning, he  was  made  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Toledo,  where  he  remained 
from  1869  to  1881.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
elected  chancellor  of  the  university  at  Pitts- 
burgh, and  in  1883  he  came  to  New  York  Uni- 
versity as  professor  of  philosophy  and  vice-chan- 
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cellor  of  New  York  University,  of  which  institu- 
tion he  was  chosen  chancellor  soon  thereafter. 

Chancellor  MacCracken  proposed  and  led  the 
removal  of  the  university  at  Pittsburgh  to  its 
new  site,  in  1883,  and  did  the  same  service  for  the 
New  York  University  College  in  moving  it  to 
University  Heights,  in  1894.  For  this  movement 
one  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  have  been  se- 
cured. At  the  same  time  New  York  University 
was  made  a  triangle  of  six  schools,  at  Washing- 
ton square.  East  Twenty-sixth  street  and  Univer- 
sity Heights,  all  under  one  corporaton,  with  140 
instructors  and  1,300  students. 

His  published  writings  include  an  address  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly,  Edinburgh,  1867; 
"  Proposal  for  a  Tercentenary  of  Presbyterian- 
ism,"  1870:  "Popular  Sermons,"  Toledo,  1875; 
"  Lives  of  Church  Leaders,"  1879;  **  The  Scotch- 
Irish  in  America,"  1884:  "John  Calvin,"  1888: 
"  Kant  and  Lotze,  and  Various  Philosophical 
Monographs,"  1885-95:  "  Higher  Education  in 
America,  and  Various  Educational  Monographs," 
1882-97. 

His  unification  and  rehabilitation  of  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  New  York  University  has 
been  one  of  the  features  of  modern  educational 
progress  in  the  East. 


WHO  AND  WHAT? 

No.  V. 

Some  Famous  French  Scholars. 

JEAN  JACQUES  AMPfeRE. 

THE  younger  Ampere  had  none  of  his  father's 
aptitude  for  science;  neither  had  he  any 
talent  for  business.  He  was  a  born  man  of  let- 
ters as  his  father  was  a  born  scientist.  In  the 
university  he  read  German  and  English  together 
with  the  classics,  looking  forward  to  the  culture 
gained  by  travel.  He  had  formed  the  plan  of  his 
education  at  an  early  age,  and  he  carried  out  that 
plan  in  its  broadest  sense.  He  astonished  his 
father  by  his  indifference  to  science. 

While  in  the  university  his  father  writes  to  him 
regarding  his  mathematics,  his  chemistry,  his 
drawing,  and  he  is  reminded  by  his  son  that  he 
forgot  to  mention  literature,  and  he  hopes  the 
omission  is  not  intentional. 

He  disappointed  his  father  again  in  refusing  to 
learn  business.  In  his  correspondence  he  was 
told  that  he  must  forget  all  he  had  learned  in 
literature  in  order  to  occupy  his  mind  with  useful 
things.  Indignant  at  this  advice,  he  exclaims: 
"  What!  boys  are  taught  all  sorts  of  generous  and 
elevated  sentiments:  disinterestedness  is  preached 
to  them:  their  themes  and  translations  are  com- 
posed of  nothing  but  maxims  of  wisdom  and 
moderation,  and  when  this  education  is  ended 
they  are  told  that  all  these  principles  are  a  lot 
of  foolishness.  The  farther  T  go  the  more 
strongly  I  feel  that  I  should  have  done  wrong  to 
follow  commercial  pursuits." 


His  study  of  literature  awakened  his  imagina- 
tion to  such  a  degree  that  the  reading  of  **  Man- 
fred "  made  him  sick  in  body  and  mind,  and  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend  he  says  of  it:  **  A  sense  of  male- 
diction was  upon  me,  and  around  me,  and  in 
me."  How  perfectly  he  must  have  understood 
English  at  this  time,  to  have  felt  to  keenly  the 
force  of  this  dramatic  poem! 

When  Ampere  was  twenty  years  old  he  began 
his  travels,  and  his  letters  while  on  his  first  jour- 
ney are  ardent,  picturesque,  strong  and  full  of 
noble  sentiment.  His  travels  were  ideal;  he  was 
not  hurried  from  one  place  to  another,  with  **  a 
personally  conducted  party,"  through  the  grand- 
est of  scenery,  by  lightning  express  —  there  were 
no  lightning  express,  no  railroads  through  Alpine 
passes,  no  personally  conducted  parties  —  but  no 
doubt  he  enjoyed  the  discomforts  of  the  diligence, 
the  restful  walks  and  the  time  that  was  not  saved 
but  spent  lavishly.  His  botanical  excursions  ex- 
tended into  Savoy,  across  the  St.  Gothard  to  the 
Italian  lakes.  Here  he  wrote  most  charming  let- 
ters, describing  the  scenes  through  which  he  had 
passed  with  the  genuine  traveler's  emotion. 

When  lue  started  on  this,  his  first  tour,  he  wrote 
to  his  friend,  *'  If  our  plan  is  realized  the  desire 
for  travel  will  never  possess  me  again;  "  but 
when  he  reached  beautiful  Italy  he  wrote:  **  I  am 
sure  I  shall  start  another  time.  There  is  a  de- 
licious charm  in  the  succession  of  places  and 
views,  in  the  long  walks,  in  the  fatigues  and 
chance  opportunities  for  rest." 

It  was  his  ardent  study  of  the  literature  of  the 
different  nations  of  Europe  that  developed  this 
love  of  travel,  which  never  again  let  him  remain 
long  in  any  place. 

Before  starting  on  his  first  tour,  Jean  Jacques 
was  introduced  by  his  father,  Andre  Ampere,  to 
the  charmed  and  charming  circle  that  Madame 
Recamier  drew  around  her,  and  he  became  one 
of  her  most  devoted  friends.  He  was  welcomed 
by  all  on  account  of  his  brilliant  conversational 
powers,  and  was  regarded  as  a  youth  of  great 
promise. 

The  interest  that  Madame  Recamier  took  in 
the  young  man  won  his  heart,  as  she  won  the 
hearts  of  all  the  scholarly  and  high-minded  men 
of  her  day.  Among  these  were  Andre  Ampere, 
Chateaubriand.  Saint-Beuve,  De  Tocqueville.  and 
many  others;  but  to  the  boy,  Jean  Jacques  Am- 
pere, the  interest  she  took  in  his  success,  the 
sympathetic  attention  that  she  gave  him.  were  a 
surprise,  surrounded  as  she  was  by  such  distin- 
guished scholars.  He  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  near  her,  and  when  away  from  her  he  wTote 
her  the  most  delightful  letters.  He  says  of  her  in 
a  letter  to  his  father:  "  I  owe  her  whatever  good 
sentiments  I  possess." 

Ampere  was  first,  last  and  always  a  student. 
Even  during  his  travels  he  found  study  and  re- 
search a  rest  and  recreation,  and  so  he  worked 
and  studied  wherever  he  was.  He  read  Hteraturc 
in  every  language  with  the  best  masters,  and  he 
read  only  the  best  writings.  When  happy,  he 
worked  to  enrich  his  mind,  and  when  unhappy  to 
relieve  his  mind  from  painful  thoughts,  and  al- 
ways with  the  best  results. 

It  was  when  he  was  about  twenty-four  that  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  general  history  of 
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literature  that  would  require  an  infinite  amount 
of  study  in  many  languages  and  in  many  coun- 
tries. Long  journeys  were  no  obstacle  to  him, 
and  he  felt  the  inspiration  and  knew  the  value  of 
working  on  the  spot  where  history  had  been 
made  and  noble  thoughts  evolved.  He  wemt  to 
Germany  and  settled  at  Boun  just  at  the  time  that 
Schlegel  was  beginning  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  German  language  and  literature,  and  Niebuhr 
one  on  Roman  history.  Here  he  studied  more 
earnestly  than  ever,  attending  four  lectures  a  day, 
reading  many  books,  and  making  many  delight- 
ful acquaintances. 

There  is  some  satisfaction  in  noting  that  Am- 
pere was  no  prodigy  of  learning  in  his  early 
years.  At  the  time  that  he  was  still  a  student  in 
Bonn  he  was  nearly  twenty-five  years  old,  and  he 
had  as  yet  accomplished  no  great  thing,  except 
the  development  of  the  talent  for  study,  the  most 
important,  however,  of  all  talents. 

Leaving  Bonn,  he  went  to  Weimar,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished German  of  his  time.  Ampere's  letters 
tell  of  the  delightful  talks  with  the  g^eat  poe-t  in 
the  very  garden  where  he  had  written  '*  Iphi- 
genia  "  forty  years  before. 

He  next  visits  Berlin,  and  he  writes  to  his 
father:  **  Your  name  is  a  talisman  everywhere. 
People  ask  me  if  I  am  a  relative  of  the  famous 
Ampere,  and  I  answer  as  modestly  as  I  possibly 
can,  *  I  am  his  son,'  and  then  they  make  me  a 
profound  bow,  of  which  I  am  very  proud." 

All  this  time  he  was  gathering  material  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  scheme  of  a  general  history  of 
literature,  and  he  obtained  in  Germany  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  notes  about  antique  European 
and  Arabic  poetry. 

He  next  traveled  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
on  his  return  took  up  his  residence  in  Normandy 
to  study  the  influences  of  Scandinavian  literature 
in  France,  where  he  obtained  valuable  material 
in  the  language  and  the  ruins. 


The  state  of  his  finances  at  this  time  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  do  something  besides  travel 
and  study,  and  he  accepted  an  appointment  in  the 
Ecole  Nor  male.  Three  years  later  h-e  was  pro- 
fessor of  French  literature  in  the  College  of 
France.  This  position  helped  him  in  his  literary 
work.  He  won  a  prize  of  9.000  francs  for  his 
**  Literary  History  of  France  Before  the  Twelfth 
Century." 

He  had  two  distinct  enthusiasms,  the  one  for 
literature,  the  other  for  arch«eology,  and  he  never 
lost  an  opportunity  to  study  the  antiquities  wher- 
ever he  traveled,  examining  ruins  and  copying 
texts. 

His  greatest  literary  work  was  the  "  History  of 
Rome,"  which  he  wrote  chiefly  in  the  "  Eternal 
City."  He  was  in  constant  companionship  with 
the  men  of  recognized  genius  and  scholarship 
from  every  country  in  Europe,  and  was  at  home 
in  the  most  polished  society  of  every  capital.  He 
was  the  embodiment  of  French  grace  and  polite- 
ness, but  he  was  without  vanity.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  learned  men  and  one 
of  the  least  pedantic:  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
ornaments  of  society  and  one  of  its  most  unas- 
suming members.  He  was  one  of  the  first  French- 
men, and  even  one  of  the  first  Europeans,  who 
made  traveling  an  integral  part  of  an  intellectual 
life.  His  interest  in  Roman  history  was  strength- 
ened by  his  study  and  research  in  Rome.  He 
studied  Grecian  literature  surrounded  by  the 
scenery  and  ruins  of  Greece,  he  studied  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics  in  the  museums  of  Italy  first 
and  afterwards  in  Egypt.  He  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic and  made  a  tour  of  thousands  of  miles  in 
America. 

Though  never  wealthy,  he  always  had  money 
enough  for  his  travels,  and  when  he  died,  in  1864, 
he  left  a  small  fortune,  which  now  yields  an  an- 
nual income  of  £80.  This  is  used  as  a  prize  to  be 
given  for  two  years  to  a  young  writer,  artist  or 
scholar  chosen  by  the  Academv  of  Lyons. 

'  E.  M.  S.  M.  S. 


THEORY  AND  DISCUSSION. 
THE  STUDY  OF  FICTION. 


H.    A.    DAVIDSON. 


THE  artistic  purpose  in  the  underplot  of 
**  Silas  Marner  "  serves  as  a  kind  of  back- 
ground or  contrast  to  the  motif  of  the  main  plot. 
In  the  story  of  Marner's  life  the  author  wishes  to 
illustrate  the  remedial  influences  of  pure,  simple 
human  relations  in  winning  the  soul  from  a  nar- 
row and  sordid  existence.  In  the  life  of  Godfrey 
Cass  she  intended  to  emphasize  the  nemesis  re- 
sulting from  failure  to  fulfil  the  obligations  be- 
longing to  marriage  and  fatherhood.  After  many 
years,  Godfrey's  slow  mind  perceived  the  con- 
nection between  his  own  acts  and  their  inevit- 
able result,  and  he  said:  "There's  debts  we  can't 
pay  like  money  debts,  by  paying  extra  for  the 
years  that   have   slipped   by."     The   purpose    of 


making  each  plot  supplement  the  other  artisti- 
cally guided  the  author  in  the  selection  of  inci- 
dents and  characteristics:  she  exercised  the 
greatest  self-restraint  in  the  adaptation  of  one 
theme  to  the  other,  excluding  all  irrelevant  ma- 
terial, and  thus  secured  the  peculiar  unity  and 
artistic  perfection  of  "  Silas  Marner." 

Godfrey's  character  is  so  natural  and  common- 
place in  its  traits  that  it  may  almost  he  considered 
a  type  rather  than  a  life-study:  the  entanglements 
which  involved  the  young  man  are  those  natur- 
ally exi)ccted  from  the  first  moment  of  his  intro- 
duction. The  uncritical  reader,  however,  feels  as 
the  story  goes  on  that  Godfrey  was  skilfully  pro- 
tected from  the  natural  consequences  of  his  own 
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self-indulgence  and  indecision;  but  nothing  could 
illustrate  more  forcibly  the  artistic  requirement 
in  the  mind  of  the  author  than  this  very  immu- 
nity from  the  ordinary  penalties  of  dissipation. 
His  character  was  ^compounded  of  kindly  and 
good  qualities,  mingled  with  negative  character- 
istics. He  was  capable  of  sincere  affeotion,  and 
when  he  was  forced  into  acts  which  injured 
others  he  felt  an  honest  regret  and  a  desire  to 
atone,  in  some  degree,  for  the  wrong.  Thus, 
through  a  feeling  of  compunction,  he  was  led  into 
a  clandestine  marriage,  and  thereafter  found  him- 
self in  the  power  of  his  unprincipled  brother. 
He  lived  in  constant  fear  of  betrayal;  both  Dun- 
stan  and  his  low-bred  wife  threatened  him,  and 
his  father's  urgency  about  his  marriage  with 
Nancy  was  a  danger  no  less  imminent.  Then,  in 
the  moment  of  bitter  consciousness  that  his  own 
folly  had  rendered  hopeless  a  worthy  love,  kind 
fate  intervened,  and  by  the  opportune  death  of 
his  wife  and  the  continued  absence  of  his  brother 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  live  in  accordance 
with  his  better  inclinations.  But  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  his  freedom  a  new  need  of  that  decision 
of  character  which  he  lacked  came  upon  him. 
The  claim  of  his  own  orphaned  child  pressed  on 
his  heart,  on  the  other  side  was  Nancy  and  his 
heirship  to  the  estate  of  the  old  squire;  he  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  habit  of  years  in  remain- 
ing a  silent  witness  while  the  weaver  in  his  pov- 
erty offered  a  home  to  the  unknown  waif,  and 
this  negative  decision  proved  in  all  his  after-life 
the  canker-worm  at  the  heart  of  his  rose. 

In  the  resolution  of  Marner  to  adopt  Eppie,  of 
Godfrey  to  remain  silent  when  he  should  have 
owned  and  provided  for  her,  we  find  the  connec- 
tion of  the  two  plots  and  the  decisive  moment  in 
each.  In  the  case  of  each  life  this  decision  was 
important  in  determining  its  after-course.  From 
it  sprang,  one  by  one,  the  remedial  influences 
which,  in  the  end,  restored  Marner  to  fellowship 
with  men  and  faith  in  God;  and  the  memory  of  it 
lay  like  a  dry  rot  at  the  heart  of  Godfrey's  happi- 
ness, until  at  length  the  simple  religious  nature 
of  his  wife  saddened  with  a  sense  of  something 
lacking  in  her  husband's  content.  It  is  rare,  in 
the  construction  of  a  work  of  fiction,  that  the 
decisive  moments  of  the  main  plot  and  of  the 
underplot  coincide  exactly,  and  seldom  is  the 
underplot  so  perfectly  subordinated  to  the  main 
purpose  of  the  author  as  in  the  present  instance. 
By  removing  from  Godfrey's  life  all  the  difficul- 
ties and  embarrassments  that  ordinarily  result 
from  such  conduct  as  his,  Eliot  has  isolated  the 
single  influence  that  she  desired  to  emphasize. 
He  obtained  the  wife  of  his  love,  and  all  outward 
obstacles  to  a  sincere  and  worthy  life  were  re- 
moved from  his  path;  there  remained  simply  his 
denial  of  the  obligation  of  a  parent  to  cherish 
and  care  for  his  own.  The  result  of  this  act 
working  slowly  through  his  inner  consciousness 
would  have  been  obscure  to  the  reader  had  God- 
frey suffered  also  from  the  manifest  difficulties  of 
disinheritance,  poverty  and  their  resultant  train 
of  evils. 

There  is  also  in  the  two  plots  a  remarkable 
similarity.  The  main  plot  opens  with  a  condition 
and  works  toward  a  decisive  act,  which  deter- 
mines the   later  course   of   the   narrative.     The 


underplot  opens  with  the  presentation  of  certain 
traits  of  character  as  the  starting  point  of  its  ac- 
tion, and  proceeds  through  conditions  naturally 
resulting  from  the  connection  between  the  char- 
acter presented  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
man's  life  to  the  decision  which  also  influences 
the  later  course  of  its  action.  It  is  a  critical  re- 
quirement that  as  the  narrative  advances  the  ac- 
tion of  the  underplot  must  be  more  and  more 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  main  plot, 
and  more  essential  to  its  course;  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  one  to  the  other  must  also  be  more 
evident,  so  that  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  grad- 
ually merged  in  the  principal  characters,  and  the 
impression  of  the  leading  motif  becomes  predom- 
inant. From  the  moment  of  climax  in  the  first 
book  the  narrative  of  each  plot  must  tend  toward 
some  final  climax,  which  must  be,  in  some  sense, 
the  conclusion  of  the  action,  after  which  the  pre- 
sentation of  results,  the  completion  of  the  analy- 
ses, the  finishing  touches  of  the  pictures,  alone 
remain  before  the  novelist  rings  the  curtain  down 
upon  the  scenes  and  persons  evoked  in  the  world 
of  the  imagination. 

Silas  Marner. 
VII. 

(a)  How  does  book  second  open?  Why? 
What  changes  in  Silas  and  in  his  manner  of  life 
may  be  noted  in  addition  to  those  given  in  book 
one? 

(b)  The  next  great  steps  in  the  main  plot  are 
the  tests  of  Silas'  changed  character.  What  were 
they? 

(c)  In  the  incident  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cass  to  Silas'  cottage,  what  is  the  important  ele- 
ment in  the  main  plot?  What  is  the  imporUnt 
element  in  the  underplot? 

(d)  Conclusion  of  the  underplot: 

(i)  What  was  Godfrey's  conclusion  about 
his  own  life? 

(2)  Where  do  you  place  the  supreme  mo- 
ment, or  climax,  of  the  underplot? 

(3)  What  is  the  final  act,  or  conclusion,  of 
the  underplot? 

(e)  Conclusion  of  the  main  plot: 

(i)  Why  is  it  essential  that  Eppie's  prom- 
ise of  marriage  should  have  been  given  to 
Aaron  before  Squire  Cass'  offer  of  adoption? 

(2)  Where  do  you  place  the  supreme  mo- 
ment, or  climax,  of  the  main  plot? 

(3)  In  what  did  Silas'  reward,  the  result, 
consist? 

(0  Questions: 

(i)  Why  did  the  author  place  the  return 
of  the  gold  just  before  Mr.  Cass  offered  to 
adopt  Eppie? 

(2)  What  was  Silas'  final  explanation  of 
his  old  troubles? 

(3)  Why  did  Eliot  send  Silas  back  to 
Lantern  yard?  Why  did  she  choose  that  he 
should  fail  i>n  his  quest? 

(4)  Why  did  she  place  this  chapter  before 
the  wedding  of  Eppie  and  Aaron? 

(5)  What  is  the  secret  of  the  interest  that 
the  reader  feels  in  the  lives  of  persons  wholly 
outside  of  that  part  of  the  community  which 
is  called  society,  and  not  belonging  to  any  of 
the  educated  or  cultivated  classes? 
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Schools  of  Greater  New  York  — How 
the  New  System  is  to  be  Adminis- 
tered. 

On  the  first  of  February  next  the  schools  of 
New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  Long  Island  City, 
Staten  Island,  and  other  territory  included  in  the 
Greater  New  York  will  be  consolidated  under 
one  general  management,  to  be  known  as  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  changes  that  will  accompany  this  consoli- 
dation are  startling  and  radical.  At  the  same 
time  many  conservative   features    are    retained. 


EDUCATIONAL  BOARDS  OF  THE  GREATER  NEW 
YORK. 

One  general  Board  of  Education  for  the 
Greater  New  York. 

Four  borough  School  Boards,  as  follows: 

One  for  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  composed  of  21  members,  and  consisting 
of  the  21  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  present  city  of  New  York,  who  shall  be  hold- 
ing office  on  February  i. 

One  for  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  composed 
of  45  members,  and  consisting  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  present  dty  of  Brooklyn. 

One  for  the  borough  of  Queens,  composed  of 
nine  members,  to  be  appointed  oy  the  Mayor  of 
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All  the  superintendents,  assistant  superintend- 
ents, principals,  (teachers  and  other  members  of 
the  educational  staff  in  the  consolidated  territory 
who  hold  office  on  February  i  will  be  continued 
in  their  respective  positions,  and  will  continue  to 
draw  the  salaries  they  have  been  receiving  until 
changed  by  the  new  system. 

On  the  first  of  February  the  present  Boards  of 
Education  in  New  York  City,  Brooklyn  and 
Long  Island  City  will  cease  to  exist.  At  the  same 
time  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  commis- 
sioners and  school  trustees  in  the  territory  of 
Greater  New  York  not  included  in  the  before- 
mentioned  cities  will  cease,  and  their  offices  be 
abolished. 

To  take  the  place  of  the  present  school  boards, 
commissioners  and  trustees  the  charter  of  the 
Greater  New  York  provides  the  following: 


the  city  of  New  York  on  the  third  Wednesday  in 
January,  three  members  for  one,  two  and  three 
years,  respectively. 

One  for  the  borough  of  Richmond,  composed 
of  nine  members,  appointed  like  those  of  Queens. 

All  the  members  of  the  four  borough  School 
Boards  will  serve  out  their  terms  as  they  exist 
on  February  i,  after  which  each  new  member 
will'  be  appointed  for  three  years. 

THE  CENTRAL  BOARD  AND  THE  CITY  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT. 

The  Board  of  Education,  having  general  man- 
agement of  the  schools  of  the  consolidated  terri- 
tory, will  be  composed  of  19  members,  four  of 
whom  will  be  the  chairmen  of  the  four  borough 
School  Boards.  Ten  will  be  delegates  elected  by 
and  from  the  School  Board  of  the  boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  and  five  \v\\\  be  dele- 
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gates  elected  by  and  from  the  School  Board  of 
the  borough  of  Brooklyn.  The  general  Board  of 
Education  will  organize  on  the  third  Monday  of 
February.  It  will  elect  one  of  its  members  presi- 
dent. He  will  have  a  vote  in  the  board,  but  no 
veto.  Each  member  will  hold  otnce  for  one  year. 
This  board  will  appoint  a  city  superintendent  of 
schools,  a  city  superintendent  of  buildings,  and  a 
city  superintendent  of  supplies  for  the  greater 
city.  Each  superi-ntendent  will  be  appointed  for 
two  years,  and  the  board  w\\\  fix  his  salary.  The 
same  board  will  fix  the  minimum  requirements 
for  teachers  and  school  supervisors  throughout 
Greater  New  York.  It  will  make  by-laws  for  its 
own  government,  and  *'  for  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  and  best  interests  "  of  the  schools  and 
public  school  system  in  the  consolidated  territory. 

THE  BOROUGH  BOARDS  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  four  borough  School  Boards  will  organize 
on  the  second  Wednesday  in  February.  The 
board  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  and  the 
board  of  Brooklyn  will,  on  the  same  day,  elect 
delegates  to  the  city  Board  of  Education. 

Each  borough  board  will  elect  a  borough  su- 
perintendent of  schools  and  assistant  superintend- 
ents, and  fix  their  salaries.  The  borough 
superintendents  will  be  elected  for  six  years. 
The  borough  board  will  also  fix  the  salaries  of 
teachers  within  the  borough. 

The  city  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  pres- 
ent city  of  New  York  will  be  the  borough  super- 
intendent in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 

The  superintenden.t  of  public  instruction  in 
Brooklyn  will  be  the  borough  superintendent  of 
Brooklyn. 

The  School  Boards  of  Queens  and  Richmond 
will  each  elect  a  borough  superintendent  to  take 
office  February  i. 

Each  borough  board  will  appoint  for  a  term  of 
six  years  one  associate  borough  superintendent 
for  the  first  700  teachers  in  the  schools  under  i-ts 
charge,  and  one  additional  associate  superintend- 
ent for  every  additional  350  teachers  or  major 
fraction  thereof.  But  Queens  and  Richmond 
must  each  have  at  least  two  associate  borough 
superintendents. 

The  assistant  superintendents  in  New  York 
will  be  the  borough  associate  superintendents  in 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx;  and  the  associate 
superintendents  in  Brooklyn  will  be  the  borough 
associate  superintendents. 

No  person  can  be  elected  a  borough  superin- 
tendent or  associate  superintendent  who  is  not  a 
college  or  university  graduate  having  had  five 
years'  successful  teaching  since  graduation,  or 
who,  in  lieu  thereof,  has  not  had  at  least  ten 
years'  successful  experience  as  teacher  or  super- 
visor of  graded  schools. 

APPOINTMENT    AND     EXAMINATION     OF     TEACHERS. 

Teachers  who  apply  for  admission  to  any  of 
the  schools  of  Greater  New  York  after  February 
1  will  be  examined  by  a  Board  of  Examiners, 
nominated  by  the  city  superintendent  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Education:  but  no 
teacher  now  teaching  in  any  schools  of  the  con- 
solidated territory  will  be  required  to  take  any 
examination  to  hold  his  or  her  present  position, 
provided  the  teacher  has  a  permanent  license  to 


teach  in  the  schools  of  the  borough;  and  all 
yearly  contracts  made  by  teachers  with  school 
authorities  who  go  out  of  existence  on  February 
I  will  be  continued  until  the  time  named  in  the 
contract  for  their  expiration. 

SALARIES  NQT  TO  BE  CHANGED. 

Each  borough  board  may  designate  the  kinds 
or  grades  of  licenses  required  in  its  borough,  and 
may  fix  such  a  standard  for  teachers,  principals 
and  supervisors  above  the  minimum  required  by 
the  Board  of  Education  as  the  borough  board 
sees  fit.  The  borough  board  will  also  fix  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers  in  the  borough,  but  the  salaries 
existing  in  the  several  boroughs  on  January  i, 
1898,  will  remain  the  salaries  of  the  borough  until 
they  are  changed  by  the  borough  board. 

teachers'    LICENSES. 

Appointmenits  to  teach  will  be  made  from  elig- 
ible lists  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Examiners 
and  transmitted  to  the  borough  boards.  All 
licenses  will  be  issued  by  the  city  superintendent, 
and  he  has  power  under  the  new  charter  to  ex- 
empt from  examination  graduates  of  colleges  and 
universities  recognized  by  the  Regents  who  have 
pursued  pedagogical  courses  for  at  least  one  year 
therein;  graduates  of  schools  and  colleges  for  the 
training  of  teachers  approved  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  teachers 
holding  a  State  certificate  issued  by  the  State 
Superintendent  since  1875,  or  holding  a  college 
graduate's  certificate  i-ssued  by  the  same  author- 

Licenses  will  be  issued  for  a  year,  renewed 
without  re-examination  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
for  two  years,  if  the  teacher's  work  is  satisfactory 
to  the  borough  superintendents,  and  made  per- 
manent at  the  end  of  three  years  of  continuous, 
successful  service.  Such  permanent  licenses  may- 
be re\x)ked  only  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  —  New  York  School  Journal 


Tom  and  His  Teachers. 

BY  BISHOP  JOHN  H.   VINCENT,  CMAUTALQUAN. 

Tom,  the  average  American  boy,  has  many- 
teachers  besides  professional  ones.  Father's  re- 
marks at  the  breakfast  table  about  the  abomina- 
bly weak  coffee,  the  way  mother  speaks  to  the 
servants  or  talks  about  her  callers  of  the  after- 
noon before,  have  a  great  influence  upon  Tom. 
The  pictures  in  the  home,  the  circus  posters,  the 
theater  bills,  are  all  educators  for  good  or  bad. 
I  think  the  time  is  coming  when  the  women  of 
our  cities  will  go  in  a  body  to  the  municipal 
authorities  and  demand  that  the  outrageous  cari- 
catures be  torn  down.  The  architecture  of  the 
school-house,  the  tones  of  the  teacher's  voice, 
the  atmosphere  in  which  Tom  sleeps,  may  deter- 
mine the  motives  of  his  life.  I  shall  consider 
some  minor  matters  which  Tom's  teachers  must 
teach  Tom,  and  some  radical  lessons  which  are 
quite  as  important.  First  among  minor  matters. 
Tom  should  be  taught  to  think  on  his  own  hook. 
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to  exercise  his  own  judgment.  He  must  acquire 
the  faculty  of  formulating  premises  and  drawing 
his  own  conclusions  from  them,  the  power  of 
saying  and  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time.  When  he  has  learned  to  find,  without 
hesitation,  a  practical  answer  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency, he  has  advanced  further  in  his  education 
than  he  would  have  done  by  the  memorizing  and 
recitation  of  whole  chapters.  Common  sense  is 
not  born  in  a  boy;  it  must  be  developed. 

Tom  should  be  taught  to  observe  the  realities 
of  nature  and  of  life.  He  has  native  power  for 
such  observation,  and  it  ought  to  be  cultivated. 
Then,  too,  he  must  learn  to  report  accurately 
what  he  sees.  There  is  an  ethical  principle  at 
the  basis  of  all  study.  Tom's  teachers  should 
teach  him  to  report  what  he  sees  in  good  Eng- 
lish; and  in  this  work  they  need  the  co-operation 
of  the  parents.  Tom  should  learn  to  be  an  altru- 
ist, to  take  other  people  into  account  in  the  or- 
dering of  his  daily  life,  for  the  habit  of  unselfish 
living  is  the  corner-stone  of  all  that  is  valuable  in 
culture.  He  should  have  reverence  for  old  age, 
whether  it  is  clad  in  broadcloth  or  in  linsey- 
woolsey. 

Now  for  the  radical  lessons  which  Tom  must 
learn.  He  must  be  taught  to  consider  himself  a 
person  and  not  a  thing,  a  cause  and  not  an  effect. 
There  is  current  an  idea  which  receives  its  sup- 
port from  weak  fiction,  cheap  lecture  platforms, 
and  even  from  shabby  pulpits  —  the  idea  that 
men  are  the  creatures  of  circumstance  and  en- 
vironment, that  evil  tendencies  are  the  result  of 
the  choice  of  a  great-grandfather.  Tom  must 
learn  that  he  is  in  the  world  for  the  purpose  of 
overcoming  heredity,  breaking  through  environ- 
ment, and  putting  circumstances  under  foot,  and 
he  must  stand  a  man.  not  a  thing.  I  take  great 
stock  in  a  boy  who  is  courageous  enough  to  as- 
sert his  principles  in  spite  of  "  the  fellows;  "  such 
a  boy  is  a  power  and  not  a  piece  of  putty. 

Knowing  that  he  is  power,  Tom  must  be 
taught  to  be  independent  and  to  earn  his  own 
way.  And  this  applies  to  girls  as  well  as  to 
boys.  I  detest  tramps,  rich  and  poor.  When 
Tom  has  learned  to  be  independent  himself  he 
will  respect  others  who  have  to  earn  their  own 
way  in  the  world.  Again,  Tom's  teachers  must 
teach  him  that  he,  being  a  power  and  independ- 
ent, should  not  forget  the  law  of  interdepend- 
ence. That  is  why  I  like  the  public  schools.  It 
brings  future  citizens  together  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing. It  is  a  good  thing  for  broadcloth  and  home- 
spun to  sit  side  by  side;  it  doesn't  hurt  homespun 
and  it  does  broadcloth  good. 

Tom's  most  effective  teacher,  when  the  boy  is 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  21,  is  the  man  for 
whom  he  works,  and  who  pays  him  money. 
Here  Tom's  parents  have  a  responsibility.  They 
must  choose  his  employer  wisely.  Finally,  I 
would  say,  never  give  Tom  up.  If  his  teacher  is 
cross  and  sarcastic,  take  up  a  missionary  collec- 
tion and  send  that  teacher  to  the  north  pole. 
Remember  that  some  boys  do  not  mature  until 
they  are  25,  and  some  men  have  astonished  the 
world  at  50.  The  stupid  school-boy  of  to-day 
may  be  the  valedictorian  at  college,  the  states- 
man of  future  years.  Again  I  say,  never  give 
Tom  up! 


Educational  Needs. 

II. 

A.  C.    HILL,    PH.   D. 

The  question  of  the  material  equipment  of 
schools  is  practically  solved.  We  know  how  to 
build  school-houses  and  to  furnish  them  with  all 
that  is  needed  for  the  health  and  training  of  chil- 
dren. The  people  are  providing  splendid  ma- 
chinery for  the  education  of  the  young. 

The  State  is  making  ample  provision  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  The  science  of  teaching 
was  never  better  understood  than  now.  Profes- 
sional training  has  become  the  watchword  of  the 
hour  in  the  educational  world. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  Nothing  can  be  well 
done  without  good  tools,  and  the  way  to  do  a 
thing  must  be  learned  before  it  can  be  done. 

But  the  tool  without  a  skilled  hand  to  use  it  is 
of  little  value,  and  knowledge  must  be  vitalized 
by  a  personality  to  make  it  effective.  Gen.  Grant 
did  not  stand  first  at  West  Point  in  knowledge  of 
military  tactics,  but  none  could  match  the  hero 
of  Appomattox  in  the  field.  More  than  any  other 
art.  teaching  depends  on  the  character  and  spirit 
of  the  teacher  quite  as  much  as  on  his  learning 
and  methods. 

The  great  educational  need  is  real,  true,  de- 
voted men  and  women  as  teachers  in  the  magnifi- 
cent school-houses  of  the  land  —  fine  souls  in 
these  fine  bodies.  How  to  get  and  retain  the 
services  of  enough  artists  in  human  character  to 
supply  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  especially  of 
the  rural  portions,  is  one  of  the  important  un- 
solved problems  that  demands  the  attention  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  the 
masses  for  good  citizenship. 


ONE  CANNOT  FIGHT. 

There's  a  knowing  little  proverb  from  the  sunny 

land  of  Spain, 
But  in  the  northland  as  in  the  southland  is  its 

meaning  clear  and  plain; 
Lock  it  up  within  your  heart,  neither  lose  nor 

lend  it; 
Two  it  takes  to  make  a  quarrel  —  one  can  always 

end  it. 

Try  it  well  in  every  way.  still  you'll  find  it  true; 

In  a  fight  without  a  foe,  pray,  what  could  you 
do? 

If  the  wrath  is  yours  alone,  soon  you  will  ex- 
pend  it; 

Two  it  takes  to  make  a  quarrel  —  one  can  always 
end  it. 

Let's  suppose  that  both  are  wroth,  and  the  strife 

begun; 
If  one  voice  shall  cry  for  peace,  soon  it  will  be 

done. 
If  but  one  shall  span  the  breach,  he  will  quickly 

mend  it; 
Two  it  takes  to  make  a  quarrel  —  one  can  always 

end  it. 

—  Selected. 
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JOHN   E.    SHERWOOD,    A.    M. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Friday,  Jan.  21. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

Dr.  Holmes  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
August  29,  1809,  and  died  in  Boston,  October  7, 
1894.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
at  the  age  of  20,  and  studied  both  law  and  medi- 
cine, but  it  is  as  a  poet,  wit  and  man  of  letters 
that  he  is  most  widely  known.     Possessing  to  a 


O.  W.  HOLMES. 
From  Mowry's  U.  S.  History.     Courtesy  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

rare  degree  the  combination  of  brilliancy  of  in- 
tellect and  extreme  kindliness  of  heart,  with  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  humorous  side  of  life, 
we  find  that  his  works  give  us  a  faithful  reflec- 
tion of  his  character,  and  while  bright  and  witty, 
are  thoroughly  permeated  with  genuine  love  and 
-charity  in  their  broadest  sense.  Dr.  Holmes'  life 
was  passed  amid  the  genial  surroundings  of  liter- 
ary Cambridge,  where  he  finished  his  days  be- 
loved by  all. 

QUOTATIONS. 

I. 
And  when  you  stick  on  conversation's  burs. 
Don't  strew  your  pathway  with   those   dreadful 
urs. 

2. 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll! 

3.  Sin  has  many  tools,  but  a  lie  is  the  handle 
which  fits  them  all. 

4. 

And  many  an  ey^  has  danced  to  see 
That  banner  in  the  sky. 


5. 

The  freeman  casting  with  unpurchased  hand 

The  vote  that  shakes  the  turrets  of  the  land. 

6.  To  be  70  years  young  is  sometimes  far  more 
cheerful  and  hopeful  than  to  be  40  years  old. 

7.  Boston  State-house  is  the  hub  of  the  solar 
system. 

8. 

All  else  of  earth  may  perish;  love  alone 
Not  heaven  shall  find  outgrown. 
9- 

And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 
On  the  tomb. 

ID. 

'Tis  the  heart's  current  lends  the  cup  its  glow. 

SELECTIONS. 

"  Old  Ironsides." 

"  The  Last  Leaf." 

"  The  Chambered  Nautilus." 

"  One-Hoss  Shay." 

"  The  Old  Cruiser,"  first,  second,  seventh, 
eighth,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
sixteenth  and  eighteenth  verses. 

"  The  Archbishop  and  Gil  Bias,"  first,  second, 
third,  fifth,  sixth  and  thirteenth  verses. 

"  Dorothy  O,"  first,  second,  third,  fourth, 
eighth  and  ninth  verses. 

*'  God  Save  the  Flag." 

"  Contentment." 

**  Union  and  Liberty." 

Washington  Irving. 

Friday,  Feb.  4th, 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

To  Washington  Irving,  a  native  of  New  York, 
must  be  awarded,  without  fear  of  contradiction. 


WASHINGTON    IRVING. 
From  Mowry's  U.  S.  History.    Courtesy  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  prove  to  the  world 
of  letters  that  America  could  produce  a  literature. 
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Up  to  1783  —  the  d^te  of  Irving's  birth  being 
April  3d  of  that  year  —  the  people  of  this  country 
had  been  so  busily  engaged  in  establishing  their 
rights  to  the  soil  and  to  self-government  that  they 
could  not  find  time  for  making  books,  and  even 
during  the  subsequent  quarter  of  a  century  little 
was  done  in  that  direction  until  1818,  when  Mr. 
Irving  captured  the  literary  world  by  storm,  and 
made  known  to  all  that  an  author  had  appeared 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  who,  for  purity  of 
diction,  charm  of  expression  and  description,  ele- 
gance of  style  and  quaintness  of  humor,  held  and 
would  hold  an  undisputed  rank  among  the  mas- 
ters of  the  pen,  the  equal  of  any  and  fearing  no 
superior.  Time  has  but  enhanced  the  value  at- 
tached to  his  writings,  and  whether  in  the  form 
of  history,  essay  or  narrative,  they  are  prized  and 
treasured  as  models  of  pure  and  exquisite  Eng- 
lish. 

Mr.  Irving  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life  at 
Tarrytown,  where  he  died  November  28,  1859. 

QUOTATIONS. 

1.  A  tart  temper  never  mellows  with  age,  and  a 
sharp  tongue  is  the  only  edged  tool  that  grows 
keener  with  constant  use. 

2.  Happiness  is  reflective,  like  the  light  of 
heaven. 

3.  Oh,  the  grave!  the  grave!  it  buries  every 
^rror,  covers  every  defect,  extinguishes  every  re- 
sentment. 

4.  Free  livers  on  a  small  scale,  who  are  prodi- 
gal within  the  compass  of  a  guinea. 

5.  How  easy  it  is  for  one  benevolent  being  to 
diffuse  pleasure  around  him. 

6.  Little  minds  are  tamed  and  subdued  by  mis- 
fortune, but  great  minds  rise  above  it. 

7.  How  truly  is  a  kind  heart  a  fountain  of  glad- 
ness. 

8.  June,  the  sweetest  month  in  all  the  year. 

9.  Shut  up  within  himself,  like  an  oyster. 

10.  He  was  exactly  five  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  and  six  feet  five  inches  in  circumference. 

SELECTIONS. 

Rip  Van  Winkle. 
The  great  error  in  Rip's  composition  was  an 
insuperable  aversion  to  all  kinds  of  profitable 
labor.  It  could  not  be  from  the  want  of  assiduity 
or  perseverance;  for  he  would  sit  on  a  wet  rock, 
with  a  rod  as  long  and  heavy  as  a  Tartar's  lance, 
and  fish  all  day  without  a  murmur,  even  though 
he  should  not  be  encouraged  by  a  single  nibble. 
He  would  carry  a  fowling  piece  on  his  shoulder 
for  hours  together,  trudging  through  woods  and 
swamps,  and  up  hill  and  down  dale,  to  shoot  a 
few  squirrels  or  wild  pigeons.  He  would  never 
refuse  to  assist  a  neighbor  even  in  the  roughest 
toil,  and  was  a  foremost  man  at  all  country  frol- 
ics for  husking  Indian  corn  or  building  stone 
fences.  The  women  of  the  village,  too,  used  to 
employ  him  to  run  their  errands,  and  to  do  such 
little  jobs  as  their  less  obliging  husbands  would 
not  do  for  them.  In  a  word.  Rip  was  ready  to 
attend  to  anybody's  business  but  his  own;  but  as 
to  doing  family  duty,  and  keeping  his  farm  in 
order,  he  found  it  impossible. 


Van  Winkle's  Sleep. 
On  waking,  he  found  himself  on  the  green 
knoll  whence  he  had  first  seen  the  old  man  of  the 
glen.  He  rubbed  his  eyes.  It  was  a  bright, 
sunny  morning.  The  birds  were  hopping  and 
twittering  among  the  bushes,  and  the  eagle  was 
wheeling  aloft  and  breasting  the  pure  mountain 
breeze.  "  Surely,"  thought  Rip,  "  I  have  not 
slept  here  all  night."  He  recalled  the  occur- 
rences before  he  fell  asleep  —  the  strange  man 
with  a  keg  of  liquor,  the  mountain  ravine,  the 
wild  retreat  among  the  rocks,  the  woe-begone 
party  at  ninepins,  the  flagon.  "  Oh,  that  wicked 
flagon!"  thought  Rip;  "what  excuse  shall  I 
make  to  Dame  Van  Winkle!" 

Van  Winkle's  Return. 
The  appearance  of  Rip,  with  his  long,  grizzled 
beard,  his  rusty  fowling  piece,  his  uncouth  dress, 
and  the  army  of  women  and  children  that  had 
gathered  at  his  heels,  soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  tavern  politicians.  They  crowded  round 
him,  eyeing  him  from  head  to  foot  with  great 
curiosity.  *  ♦  ♦  He  had  no  courage  to  ask 
after  any  more  friends,  but  cried  out  in  despair, 
"  Does  no  one  here  know  Rip  Van  Winkle?  " 
"Oh,  Rip  Van  Winkle!"  exclaimed  two  or 
three.  "  Oh,  to  be  sure!  that's  Rip  Van  Winkle 
yonder,  leaning  against  the  tree."  Rip  looked, 
and  beheld  a  precise  counterpart  of  himself  as  he 
went  up  the  mountain,  apparently  as  lazy  and 
certainly  as  ragged.  The  poor  fellow  was  now 
completely  confounded.  *  *  *  "  God  knows!  " 
exclaimed  he,  at  his  wits'  end;  "  I'm  not  myself; 
I'm  somebody  else.  That's  me  yonder.  No, 
that's  somebody  else  got  into  my  shoes.  I  was 
myself  last  night;  but  I  fell  asleep  on  the  moun- 
tain; and  they've  changed  my  gun;  and  every- 
thing's changed;  and  I'm  changed;  and  I  can't 
tell  what's  my  name,  or  who  I  am!"  *  *  ♦ 
At  this  critical  moment  a  fresh,  comely  woman 
pressed  through  the  throng  to  get  a  peep  at  the 
gray-bearded  man.  She  had  a  chubby  child  in 
her  arms,  which,  frightened  at  his  looks,  began 
to  cry.  "Hush,  Rip!"  cried  she.  *  *  *  "The 
old  man  won't  hurt  you."  The  name  of  the 
child,  the  air  of  the  mother,  the  tone  of  her  voice, 
all  awakened  a  train  of  recollections  in  his  mind. 
"What  is  your  name,  my  good  woman?"  asked 
he.  "  Judith  Gardenier."  **  And  your  father's 
name?  "  "  Ah,  poor  man,  his  name  was  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  It's  twenty  years  since  he  went  away 
from  home  with  his  gun,  and  never  has  been 
heard  of  since.  His  dog  came  home  without 
him;  but  whether  he  shot  himself  or  was  carried 
away  by  the  Indians  nobody  can  tell.  I  was  then 
but  a  little  girl."  *  *  *  The  honest  man  could 
contain  himself  no  longer.  He  caught  his  daugh- 
ter and  her  child  in  his  arms.  "  I  am  your 
father!  "  cried  he;  "young  Rip  Van  Winkle  once, 
old  Rip  Van  Winkle  now!  Does  nobody  know 
poor  Rip  Van  Winkle?" 

Autumnal  Harvests. 
As  Ichabod  jagged  slowly  on  his  way,  his  eye, 
ever  open  to  every  symptom  of  culinary  abund- 
ance, ranged  with  delight  over  the  treasures  of 
jolly  autumn.  On  all  sides  he  beheld  vast  stores 
of  apples  —  some  hanging  in  oppressive  opulence 
on  the  trees,  some  gathered  into  baskets  and  bar- 
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rels  for  the  market,  others  heaped  up  in  rich 
piles  for  the  cider-press.  Farther  on  he  beheld 
great  fields  of  Indian  corn,  with  its  golden  ears 
peeping  from  their  leafy  coverts,  and  holding  out 
the  promise  of  cakes  and  hasty  pudding;  and  the 
yellow  pumpkins  lying  beneath  them,  turning  up 
their  fair,  round  bodies  to  the  sun,  and  giving 
ample  prospects  of  the  most  luxurious  of  pies; 
and  anon  he  passed  the  fragrant  buckwheat  fields, 
breathing  the  odor  of  the  beehive;  and  as  he  be- 
held them  soft  anticipations  stole  over  his  mind 
of  dainty  slapjacks,  well-buttered,  and  garnished 
with  honey  or  treacle,  by  the  delicate  little  dim- 
pled hand  of  Katrina  Van  Tassel. 

Ichabod  Crane  s  Ride. 
"  If  I  can  but  reach  that  bridge,"  though  Icha- 
bod. ••  I  am  safe."  Just  then  he  heard  the  black 
steed  panting  and  blowing  close  behind  him.  He 
even  fancied  that  he  felt  his  hot  breath.  Another 
convulsive  kick  in  the  ribs  and  old  Gunpowder 
sprang  upon  the  bridge;  he  thundered  over  the 
resounding  planks;  he  gained  the  opposite  side; 
and  now  Ichabod  cast  a  look  behind  to  see  if  his 
pursuer  should  vanish,  according  to  rule,  in  a 
flash  of  fire  and  brimstone.  Just  then  he  saw  the 
goblin  rising  in  his  stirrups,  and  in  the  very  act 
of  hurling  his  head  at  him.  Ichabod  endeavored 
to  dodge  the  horrible  missile,  but  too  late.  It 
encountered  his  cranium  with  a  tremendous  crash. 
He  was  tumbled  headlong  into  the  dust;  and 
Gunpowder,  the  black  steed  and  the  goblin  rider 
passed  by  like  a  whirlwind. 

An  English  Coachman. 

He  has  commonly  a  broad,  full  face,  curiously 
mottled  with  red,  -as  if  the  blood  had  been  forced 
by  hard  feeding  into  every  vessel  of  the  skin.  He 
is  swelled  into  jolly  dimensions  by  frequent  po- 
tations of  malt  liquors,  and  his  bulk  is  still  further 
increased  by  a  multiplicity  of  coats,  in  which  he 
is  buried  like  a  cauliflower,  the  upper  one  reach- 
ing to  his  heels.  He  wears  a  broad-brimmed, 
low-crowned  hat.  a  huge  roll  of  colored  hand- 
kerchiefs about  his  neck,  knowingly  knotted  and 
tucked  in  at  the  bosom,  and  has  in  summer-time 
a  large  bouquet  of  flowers  in  his  buttonhole. 
*  *  ♦  His  waistcoat  is  commonly  of  some 
bright  color,  striped,  and  his  small  clothes  ex- 
tend far  below  the  knees,  to  met  a  pair  of  jockey 
boots  which  reach  about  halfway  up  his  legs. 
Christmas-tide. 

Of  all  the  old  festivals,  however,  that  of  Christ- 
mas awakens  the  strongest  and  most  heartfelt 
associations.  There  is  a  tone  of  solemn  and 
sacred  feeling  that  blends  with  our  conviviality 
and  lifts  the  spirit  to  a  state  of  hallowed  and 
elevated  enjoyment.  The  services  of  the  church 
about  this  season  are  extremely  tender  and  in- 
spiring. They  dwell  on  the  beautiful  story  of  the 
origin  of  our  faith,  and  the  pastoral  scenes  that 
accompany  its  announcement.  They  gradually 
increase  in  fervor  and  pathos  during  the  season 
of  Advent,  until  they  break  forth  in  full  jubilee 
on  the  morning  that  brought  peace  and  gof>d-will 
to  men.  1  do  not  know  a  grander  effect  of  music 
on  the  moral  feelings  than  to  hear  the  full  choir 
and  the  pealing  organ  performing  a  Christmas 
anthem  in  a  cathedral,  and  filling  every  part  of 
the  vast  pile  with  triumphant  harmony. 


Christmas  Eve. 
The  grate  had  been  removed  from  the  wide, 
overwhelming  fireplace  to  make  room  for  a  fire 
of  wood,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  an  enormous 
log,  glowing  and  blazing  and  sending  forth  a 
vast  volume  of  light  and  heat;  this  I  understood 
was  the  Yule  log,  which  the  squire  was  particu- 
lar in  having  brought  in  and  illumined  on  a 
Christmas  eve.  according  to  ancient  custom.  It 
was  really  delightful  to  see  the  old  squire  seated 
in  his  hereditary  elbow  chair,  by  the  hospitable 
fireside  of  his  ancestors,  and  looking  around  him 
like  the  sun  of  a  system,  beaming  warmth  and 
gladness  to  every  heart.  Even  the  very  dog  that 
lay  stretched  at  his  feet,  as  he  lazily  shifted  his 
position  and  yawned,  would  look  fondly  up  in  his 
master's  face,  wag  his  tail  against  the  floor,  and 
stretch  himself  again  to  sleep,  confident  of  kind- 
ness and  protection.  There  is  an  emanation  from 
the  heart  in  genuine  hospitality  which  cannot  be 
described,  but  is  immediately  felt,  and  puts  the 
stranger  at  once  at  his  ease. 


Spelling^  Diversions. 

Winter  Words. 
*'  Let  us  make  our  own  spelling  lesson  to- 
day." said  Miss  Stewart,  *'  by  writing  words  that 
this  winter  weather  makes  us  think  of.  We  will 
call  them  winter  words."  Snow,  ice.  skates,  sleds 
were  promptly  suggested  by  the  class. 

At  length  the  following  list,  the  work  of  the 
pupils  assisted  by  the  teacher,  was  written  on  the 
blackboard : 
snow  snowstorm  snowbird 

snows  snowflake  snow  ball 

snowed  snow  drift  snow  shoe 

snowing  snow-white  snow  shed 

snowy  snow  drop  snow  plow 

ice  skates  skating 

icy  sleds  sliding 

icicle  sleighs  coasting 

freeze  frost  frost  bitten 

freezing  frosted  frost  work 

frozen  frosty  Jack  Frost 

After  a  brief  time  for  study  there  was  a  brisk 
oral  spelling  lesson.  Then  came  a  short  written 
exercise,  in  which  Miss  Stewart  adapted  the  flash 
method  to  the  lesson.  Instead  of  orally  dictating 
the  words  which  she  selected  from  the  list,  she 
(luickly  wrote  each  upon  the  blackboard  and  im- 
mediately erased  it,  the  pupils  reproducing  it  in 
wrfiing  from  the  fleeting  glimpse  they  caught  of 
it.  Instead  of  writing  the  whole  of  many  of  the 
"  snow  "  words,  she  simply  wrote  a  part,  as  drift, 
ball,  the  class  writing  snow  drift,  snow  ball. 

DESK  WORK. 

The  next  day  there  appeared  upon  the  black- 
board : 

a.  Write  16  winter  words.  8  of  them  beginning 
with  snow.  4  with  frost  and  any  other  4  you 
choose. 

b.  Write  4  sentences  -in  which  you  weave  as 
many  of  the  winter  words  as  you  possibly  can.  — 
Indiana  School  Journal. 
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How 


to    Begin   the   Study  of  a 
Continent. 


ALEXANDER    E.    KRVE. 


All  elementary  work  in  geography  should  be 
in  preparation  for  the  step  beyond  the  limits  of 
sense-perception,  into  the  realm  of  imagination, 


From 


RAFFLES    SOUARE,  CALCUTTA. 
*  Life  in  Asia."  Conrtesv  Silver,  Burdelt  &  Co. 


ory.  and  all  this  merely  because  they  are  in  the 
text-book.  It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  denied  that  not 
one  teacher  in  a  hundred  can  state  from  memory 
the  number  of  square  miles  in  the  largest  six 
river-basins  of  the  globe;  and  yet  nine-tenths  of 
the  same  teachers  drill,  drill,  drill  their  pupils 
upon  the  areas  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world, 
the  heights  of  mountain  peaks,  length  of  rivers. 

areas  of  petty  States,  population  of 

cities,   and   heaps     of    other   geo- 
graphical rubbish. 

The  essentials  of  relief  of  a  con- 
tinent are:  (i)  The  great  plateaus 
which  divide  the  surface  into  the 
principal  water-basins:  (2)  the 
few  highest  mountain  ranges 
which  serve  as  water-partings  be- 
tween the  basins;  and  (3)  the  great 
rivers  which  locate  the  lines  along 
which  the  continental  slopes  meet. 
Given  these  essentials  of  relief,  to- 
gether with  the  great  wind  circuits 
that  bear  them  moisture,  and  the 
pupils  can  reason  readily  the  dis- 
tribution of  soil  and  life  upon  the 
globe.  "  But,"  exclaims  the  book 
slave,  '•  what  shall  we  do  with  all 
these  questions  about  lengths, 
areas,  populations,  etc.?*'  Throw 
them  into  the  educational  waste- 
basket,  and  when  the  superintend- 
ent or  school  committee  try  to 
rake  them  out,  have  the  grit  to 
tell  them  that  you  have  spent  your 
time  upon  something  of  more 
value.  Stand  by  the  children.  If  you  do  not 
protect  them,  who  will?  What  teachers  most 
need  to-day  is  bctckbone.  Another  fault  is  trying 
to   teach   too   many   details   of   coast-line.      Day 


f.  r.,  from  the  school  district  to  the  unseen  world. 
The  apparent  form,  size  and  motions  of  the  earth 
are  now  to  be  resolved  into  a  vast  globe,  rotating 
and  revolving  in  the  solar  system.  From  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  our  district  we  are  to 
build  in  imagination  the  great  plateaus 
and  river-basins  of  distant  continents. 
The  little  brook,  with  its  load  of  rich  silt, 
must  show  us  how  the  earth's  great  gar- 
den-spots have  been  made.  The  same 
laws  that  moved  the  air  in  our  school- 
room, and  over  the  little  pond  and  sandy 
field  are  now  to  girdle  the  globe  with  its 
great  wind-belts,  and,  obeying  the  same 
laws  that  have  regulated  the  growth  of 
plants  in  our  little  garden,  the  surface  of 
earth  is  to  be  clothed  with  vegetation. 
Only  as  we  have  acquired  elementary 
ideas  of  geographical  forms,  forces  and 
conditions  shall  we  be  enabled  to  imagine 
them  on  the  grander  scale  on  which  our 
beautiful  planet  is  constructed. 

This,  then,  is  fundamental:  Before  the 
pupils  are  ready  to  begin  the  study  of  a 
continent  they  must  have  studied  in  their 
school  district  the  types  of  all  the  forms 
and  forces  which  make  up  the  unseen 
world. 

In  beginning  the  continent  work,  prob- 
ably the  greatest  fault  is  the  attempt  to  lightning. 

teach   too    many    details    of    relief,    outline       p^om  Maury's  Physical  Geography.  '  Courtesy  University  Pub.  Co. 
and  location.      How  often    are    the  little 

pupils  forced  to  model  and  draw  hundreds  of  after  day  is  spent  in  most  schools  imitating  com- 
unimportant  forms  of  relief  and  coast-line  which  plicated  outlines  which  no  teacher  living  can 
the  teachers   themselves   cannot   retain   in   mem-       produce  from   memory  one  week  after  vacation 
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has  begun,  even  if  before.  The  only  features  of 
coast-line  worth  drawing  and  remembering  (and 
none  are  worth  drawing  that  are  not  worth  re- 
membering) are  such  as  exert  a  marked  influence 
over  the  climate  of  a  large  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent, together  with  the  harbors  and  bays  through 
which  the  commerce  of  the  world  passes.  Limit 
the  work  to  that  which  is  practical;  give  the 
children  mental  pictures  of  the  world  in  great 
outline;  drill  upon  such  features  by  modeling 
and  drawing  till  they  are  firmly  lodged  in  mem- 
ory, and  then  our  pupils  will  go  out  into  life  with 
a  basis  laid  for  all  future  reading  and  study.  — 
Public  School  Journal, 

How  to  Teach  English. 

SUPT.  WILLIAM  H.  MAXWELL,  BROOKLYN,  N.  V. 

In  all  that  the  child  does  he  must  have  a  sense 
of  pleasurable  activity  and  of  creation,  and  each 
strand  in  the  web  of  education  must  remain  un- 
broken, and  these  strands  are  reading,  memoriz- 
ing of  poetry,  and  the  creative  use  of  language, 
with  the  necessary  critical  element.  In  elemen- 
tary reading  there  is  a  strong  necessity  for  two 
methods  which  should  be  employed  —  the  word 
method  and  the  phonic  method.  The  former  is 
one  of  the  best  agencies  for  thought-getting,  and 
consists  in  teaching  the  children  the  exact  defi- 
nition of  words  they  encounter  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  occupation.  They  should  then 
construct  sentences  —  employing  those  words  — 
and  read  what  they  themselves  have  said. 

The  phonic  method  is  one  by  which  the  ear  is 
trained,  the  organs  of  articulation  developed,  and 
the  power  given  of  making  out  new  words  at 
sight.  A  combination  of  these  two  methods  will 
bring  about  splendid  results,  and  my  own  ex- 
perience has  been  that,  whereas  by  the  old  sys- 
tem of  wading  mechanically  through  a  reader,  the 
child  may  be  enabled  to  understand  that  par- 
ticular one  the  new  system  adds  very  largely  to 
the  vocabulary  of  the  pupil  and  enables  him  to 
go  through  seven  or  eight  readers  in  the  first 
year. 

The  great  object  of  having  children  learn 
poetry  by  heart  is  to  give  them  ennobling 
thoughts  and  high  ideals.  It  sinks  into  the  mind 
and  permeates  the  whole  nature  of  the  child.  But 
it  is  not  that  alone  which  makes  this  branch  of 
elementary  teaching  so  important.  In  my  opin- 
ion, nothing  helps  to  train  the  mind  more  than 
^ood  poetry.  It  teaches  them  to  distinguish  be- 
tween metaphors  and  true  expressions,  and  in 
every  way  fits  them  for  the  reception  of  clear 
ideas.  I  find  that  children  can  easily  learn  from 
200  to  300  lines  of  good  poetry  each  year  during 
the  first  four  years,  and  from  300  to  400  lines  dur- 
ing each  of  the  second  four  years. 

In  elementary  language  lessons,  particular  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  grammar.  I  emphati- 
cally disagree  with  those  who  decry  the  teaching 
of  grammar,  and  who  even  insist  that  the  English 
language  is  devoid  of  grammar.  To  my  mind 
grammar  is  the  best  mental  gymnastics  a  child 
can  be  put  through.     It  is  highly  essential  that 


when  teaching  a  child  to  speak,  the  foundation  be 
laid  for  the  correct  use  of  the  English  sentence. 
The  great  trouble  has  always  been  with  our 
young  people,  and  a  good  many  of  the  older 
ones,  that  they  do  not  know  when  they  have 
made  a  sentence.  They  simply  do  not  isolate 
their  sentences,  and  the  result  is  a  veritable 
hodge-podge  of  diction.  This  evil  should  be  cor- 
rected while  the  child  is  young,  and  to  that  noth- 
ing better  than  the  method  advocated  by  De 
Garmo  can  be  applied. 

It  is  to  inculcate  into  the  mind  of  the  child 
that  a  sentence  must  express  either  what  things 
do  or  what  is  done  to  things,  or  what  things  do 
to  things,  or  what  things  are,  or  of  what  quality 
things  are.  In  addition  to  this,  I  should  say  that 
materials  should  be  furnished  the  child  for  form- 
ing sentences,  and  the  formation  of  them  gives 
abundant  opportunity,  through  ingenious  exer- 
cises, to  obtain  variety  of  expression  and  to  give 
constant  and  continuous  drill  in  the  use  of  pro- 
nouns and  irregular  verbs.  The  child  should  be 
allowed  to  talk  freely,  to  tell  stories  in  a  natural 
manner,  and  should  never  be  corrected  while  in 
the  midst  of  the  narrative,  so  as  not  to  break  the 
continuous  thread  of  thought. 

In  the  sixth  year  systematic  instruction  in 
grammar  should  begin,  as  by  that  time  the  child 
should  have  mastered  all  the  elementary  forms 
and  principles  of  grammar,  but  this  should  be 
done  in  connection  with  composition  and  critical 
reading.  Unfortunately,  composition  has  been 
much  neglected  in  our  schools,  and  we  are  just 
beginning  to  realize  the  fact  that  such  neglect  is 
a  grievous  mistake.  I  am  in  favor  of  having 
compositions  for  half  an  hour  four  times  a  week^ 
and  believe  that  instead  of  loading  up  the  teacher 
with  the  copy-books  and  have  her  correct  the 
compositions  at  home,  when  she  is  too  tired  to 
give  them  proper  attention,  the  children  them- 
selves should  be  made  to  correct  their  own  work; 
and  the  method  I  would  advise  is  that  they  com- 
mence by  dividing  their  story  into  the  requisite 
paragraphs,  then  pay  attention  to  their  sentences, 
and  finally  look  up  their  spelling. 


Nature-Study  Spelling. 

Make  a  list  of  names  of  domestic  and  wild  ani- 
mals of  this  locality,  and  learn  to  spell  them. 
Noted  wild  anim.^ls  of  other  locali-ties.  The  fol- 
lowing exercises  are  suggestive: 

1.  Lead  pupils  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
"  animal."  In  a  restricted  sense  it  means  a  beast, 
and  many  persons  never  learn  its  broader  mean- 
ing. 

2.  What  is  a  quadruped?  Make  a  list  of  quad- 
rupeds. 

3.  What  is  a  bird?    Make  a  list  of  birds. 

4.  What  is  a  fowl?    Make  a  list  of  fowls. 

5.  What  is  a  fish?    Make  a  list  of  fishes. 

6.  What  is  a  reptile?    Make  a  list  of  reptiles. 

7.  What  is  a  mollusk?  Make  a  list  of  mol- 
lusks. 

8.  What  is  an  insect?    Make  a  list  of  insects. 

9.  What  is  a  domestic  animal?  Make  a  list  of 
domestic  animals. 

10.  What  is  a  wild  animal?  Make  a  list  of  wild 
animals.  — Practical  Education. 
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Practice  Work  with  the  Movable  Unit. 

The  following  seat  work  is  for  any  class  that 
has  had  the  requisite  previous  training.  An  ad- 
vanced first  grade  can  do  the  work,  while  it  is 
equally  good  for  a  second,  third  or  fourth  grade 
who  are  beginning  work  in  the  Speer  method. 
It  is  most  satisfactory  for  each  pupil  to  have  at 
the  desk  a  miniature  set  of  Speer  blocks,  but  a 
set  of  cardboard  rectangles  will  serve.  Let  the 
pupil  understand  that  he  is  to  take  each  card  in 
turn  as  a  standard  and  compare  each  of  the  other 
cards  with  it. 

A  convenient  size  for  the  cards  is  from  one  to 
six  inches  in  length.  The  pupil  should  not  ar- 
range them  in  regular  order  like  stair  steps. 


I      f 


1.  If  a  weighs   i  lb.,  what  does  each  of  the 
others  weigh? 

2.  If  a  cost  a  dime,  what  does,  etc.? 


COMPLETED 

WORK. 

(I) 

(2) 

a  weighs  i  lb. 

a  costs  a  dime. 

f        " 

6  lbs. 

f      "     60  cts. 

c        " 

3  lbs. 

c      "     30  cts. 

e        " 

5  lbs. 

e      "     so.  cts. 

b       " 

2  lbs. 

b      "     20  cts. 

d       " 

4  lbs. 

d      "     40  cts. 

3.  If  f  weighs   I 

lb.,   what  does   each  of 

others  weigh? 

4.  If  ^  costs  30  cts 

,  what  does,  etc.  ? 

COMPLETED 

WORK. 

.       (3) 

(4) 

f  weighs 

I        lb. 

f  costs  30  cts. 

c      " 

H     lb. 

c    "      15  cts. 

e      " 

5-^  lb. 

e    "      25  cts. 

b      " 

Vs    lb. 

b    "      10  cts. 

d      " 

V3    lb. 

d    "      20  cts. 

a      " 

1-6  lb. 

a    "        5  cts. 

the 


—  Indiana  School  Journal. 

One  of  the  Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Miss  Stewart  felt  that  the  cold,  snowy 
midwinter  days  were  just  the  time  to  re-read  all 
that  is  told  of  Agoonack  in  "  Seven  Little  Sis- 
ters "  and  "  Each  and  All." 


To  Miss  Stewart's  pupils,  little  Agoonack  be- 
came a  real  person,  a  little  friend  whom,  in  years 
to  come,  they  will  recall  distinctly  when  the 
faces  of  some  of  their  present  classmates  shall 
have  faded  into  a  misty  recollection. 

Agoonack  presided  over  pleasant  oral  lessons 
that  were  geography  and  language  all  in  one. 
Various  written  exercises  reinforced  the  oral 
work. 

DESK  WORK. 

(a)  Tell  something  about  these  words:  Agoo- 
nack, Metek,  Igloo,  Iceberg. 

COMPLETED   WORK. 

Agoonack.  —  Agoonack  is  a  little  Eskimo  girl. 
She  lives  where  there  arc  ice 
and  snow  all  the  year. 
Metek.  —  Metek  is  Agoonack's  father.     He  is 

an  Eskimo  hunter. 
Igloo.  —  Igloo    is    the    name    of    an    Eskimo 

house. 
Iceberg.  —  An  iceberg  is  like  a  mountain  of 

ice  floating  in  the  sea. 
(6)  I.  What  kind  of  food  does  Agoonack  live 
on? 

2.  Name  some  food  that  she  does  not  have? 

3.  What  are  her  clothes  made  of? 

4.  Describe  the  house  she  lives  in. 

5.  Tell  what  pleasures  she  has. 

One  day  the  desk  work  was  delightful.  Miss 
Stewart  gave  each  one  a  card  on  which  was  a 
design  representing  the  northern  lights,  icy 
peaks,  an  igloo,  and  Agoonack  riding  on  her 
sled. 

They  had  seen  the  picture  in  "  Seven  Little 
Sisters,"  now  were  to  reproduce  it,  in  colored 
zephyrs. 

Miss  Stewart  had  borrowed  needles  from  the 
first  primary  room,  and  enjoyed  the  pupils'  sur- 
prise and  pleasure.  Does  some  one  exclaim, 
"Sewing  cards  in  the  third  grade!  "  For  a  spe- 
cial occasion,  certainly. 

Make  the  class  familiar  with  the  story  of  Agoo- 
nack, and  then  let  them  with  needle  and  colored 
thread  illustrate  the  lights  that  "  flame  into 
golden  and  rosy  streamers,"  the  snow-white 
peaks,  the  gray  stones  of  the  igloo,  and  the 
brown  dogs.  It  is  quite  as  pretty  as  a  drawing 
made  with  colored  pencils.  If  unfortunately 
some  one  suggests  that  boys  do  not  sew,  ask 
coldly  what  tailors  do.  Besides,  this  is  really 
coloring  a  picture,  and  is  more  like  drawing  than 
sewing.  The  finished  card  makes  a  pretty 
souvenir  which  may  well  be  treasured  among  the 
mementoes  of  school  days.  —  Indiana  School 
Journal. 

Silent  Reading*. 

Silent  reading  may  be  practiced  sometimes, 
but  always  under  supervision,  and  only  in  the 
higher  classes,  where  draft  and  simultaneous  read- 
ing are  less  suitable  than  in  the  lower  classes. 
A  portion  of  reading  may  be  mapped  out,  and 
the  class  allowed  to  read  it,  but  some  oral  ques- 
tioning should  follow.  A  little  preparatory  explan- 
ation, skilfully  and  pertinently  given,  would 
arouse  interest  and  make  the  exercise  more  sue- 
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cessful.  The  practice  has  its  advantages.  The 
children  are  taught  to  cultivate  a  loz'c  for  reading 
in  this  way,  and  this  love  may  show  itself  in 
home  reading  through  the  medium  of  the  school 
or  circulating  library.  The  process  is  pleasurable, 
for  they  read  with  little  or  no  restriction;  they 
are  continuously  occupied;  they  learn  to  rely  on 
themselves  for  grasping  the  point  and  meaning  of 
the  subject-matter;  they  arc  not  harassed  by  the 
many  points  of  discipline  incidental  to  an  oral 
reading  lesson;  they  read  with  greater  physical 
comfort;  they  read  more  than  by  the  oral 
method;  and  they  become  better  spellers.  —  Gar- 
lick's  Xeii'  Manual  of  Method. 


SUGGESTIVE  PROGRAMS 

For  the  Observance  of  Lincoln's  Birthday, 

February   12,  and  Washington's 

Birthday,  February  22, 

Prepared  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, State  of  New  York,  for  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  State. 

February  12  and  February  22  are  made  holi- 
days by  the  laws  of  the  State,  which  provide  that 
no  school  shall  be  in  session  on  a  legal  holiday. 

It  is  recommended  that  Lincoln's  Birthday  be 
observed  by  suitable  exercises  in  all  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  on  Friday,  February  nth, 
and  Washington's  Birthday,  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 2 1  St. 

PROGRAM    for    LINCOLN'S    BIRTHDAY. 

This  program  may  be  abridged  or  varied  at  pleasure 
to  meet  differing  tastes  and  conditions. 

1.  Salute  to  the  Flag School 

(At  a  signal  from  the  Principal  the 
pupils  in  ordered  ranks,  hands  to  the 
sid«.  face  the  flag.  At  another  signal 
every  pupil  gives  the  flag  the  military 
salute,  as  follows:  "The  right  hand 
lifted,  palm  downward,  the  forefinger 
touching  the  forehead  above  the 
eye."  Standing  thus,  all  repeat  to- 
gether, slowly.  **  I  pledge  allegiance 
to  my  flag  and  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands,  one  Nation,  indivis- 
ible, with  liberty  and  justice  for  all." 
At  the  words  "  to  my  flag."  the  right 
hand  is  extended  gracefully,  palm 
upward  towards  the  flag,  and  re- 
mains in  this  gesture  till  the  end  of 
the  affirmation,  whereupon  all  hands 
immediately  drop  to  the  side.  Where 
a  silent  salute  is  given  the  flag  is 
borne  between  the  standing  lines,  or 
in  front  of  a  single  line,  and  the 
hands  remain  at  salute  until  the  flag- 
bearer  reaches  the  center  of  the 
room,  when,  at  a  given  signal,  every 
hand  is  dropped.) 

2.  Song,  **  Red.  White  and  Blue  " School 

3.  Lincoln  Day:  its  observance  a  privilege 

for    ourselves,    and    a    duty    to    the 
young  people  of  the  country Reading 


4.  Declamation   (selected) Pupil 

5.  Song,  *'  Star  Spangled  Banner  " 

Pupil  or  School 

6.  Quotations  from  the  Sayings  of  Abra- 

ham Lincoln  and  His  Eulogists 

By  pupils  rising  in  their  places  and  repeating 

7.  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address Pupil 

8.  Essay  on  Lincoln Pupil 

9.  Song,  "Marching  Through  Georgia  "..School 

10.  Tableaux    or    Grouping,    representing 

some  historical  event  in  the  hfe  of 

Lincoln Group 

n.  Lincoln  as  a  Model  for  th«  Youth  of 

the  Nation Reading 

12.  Song,  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  ". . 

School 

13.  Brief    Addresses    by    visiting    veterans 

and  other  invited  guests. 

14.  Song,  "  America  " School  and  Visitors 

PROGRAM    for    WASHINGTON'S    BIRTHDAY. 

This  program  may  be  abridged  or  z^aried  at  pleasure 
to  meet  di-ffering  tastes  and  conditions. 

1.  Salute  to  the  Flag School 

2.  Song.  "  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom  " School 

3.  Washington's  Birthday,  a  National  ob- 

servance in  memory  of  the  Father  of 
our  Country.  Readings  from  the 
Declaration     of    Independence     and 

Washington's  Farewell  Address 

Teacher  or  Pupil 

4.  Declamation    (selected) Pupil 

5.  Song.  "  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill  " School 

6.  Patriotic  Quotations  relating  to  Wash- 

ington and  His  Times 

By  pupils  rising  in  their  places  and  repeating 

7.  Essay  on  Washington Pupil 

8.  Song,  "  Star  Spangled  Banner  " School 

9.  Tableaux,  representinjj  some  historical 

event  in  the  life  of  Washington Group 

ID.  Washington    as    a    character    for    the 

youth  of  our  country  to  imitate 

Reading  or  Essay 

11.  Song.  "  Hail  Columbia  " School 

12.  Brief   Addresses   by   visiting   veterans. 

invited  guests  and  oth-ers  in  attend- 
ance. 

13.  Song.  "  America  " School 

Audience  will  join. 

The  following  books  will  be  found  useful  in 
making  appropriate  selections  for  use  on  these 
birthdays:  i.  "  Words  of  Lincoln."  published  by 
O.  H.  Oldroyd.  516  Tenth  street,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  2.  "Maxims  of  Washington,"  published 
by  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  72  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York  City;  3.  "  Patriotic  Citizenship,"  and 
"  Lincoln  Literary  Collection."  published  by  the 
American  Book  Company,  Washington  square. 
New  York  City. 

These  books  will  no  doubt  be  found  generally 
in  the  school  and  public  libraries  of  the  State. 
Where  they  cannot  be  found  in  libraries  the  fol- 
lowing special  rates  to  teachers  have  been  offered 
by  the  publishers  named:  "Words  of  Lincoln," 
87  cents:  "  Maxims  of  Wasliington,"  75  cents; 
"  Patriotic  Citiz^enship,"  $1 ;  "  Lincoln  Literary 
Collection."  $1. 
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THE  BEST  TO  BE  FOUND. 

The  Leading  Articles  of  the  Current  Educational  Journals  Summarized. 


Replying  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  good 
manual  training  is  to  children,  Eli  Pickwith,  the 
principal  of  the  manual  training  department, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  said:  '*  It  serves  to  bring  out  at 
an  early  day  the  capabilities  of  the  child.  Many 
a  man  has  found  out  too  late  in  life  that  he  had 
been  trained  for  the  wrong  thing.  There's  many 
a  parson  who  ought  to  be  at  the  bench,  and  vice 
versa.  Again,  it  impresses  children  with  the  dig- 
nity of  labo'r  and  tends  to  promote  a  better  social 
feeling.  But  I  consider  as  the  most  important 
argument  in  favor  of  manual  training  the  fact  that 
it  develops  habits  that  will  prove  of  incalculable 
value  when  the  boy  Jias  entered  manhood.  It 
teaches  that  what  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing 
well.  It  teaches  the  pupil  to  be  exact,  to  be 
neat,  to  be  painstaking,  and  to  love  order  and 
method." 


Discussing  "The  Principal's  Relation  to  the 
Community "  at  the  Syracuse  conference,  Supt. 
A.  B.  Blodgett  said  such  relationship  demanded 
courtesy,  consideration,  justice,  heart  and  reserve 
power  on  the  part  of  the  principal.  He  said 
among  other  things:  *'  Be  consistent,  but  not 
bigoted.  Let  your  political  standing  be  known. 
Do  not  get  astride  the  fence  on  any  question 
upon  which  a  man  ought  to  take  a  position. 
Touch  ground  somewhere.  Do  not  fawn  upon 
people.  Have  a  well-defined  policy  and  adhere 
to  it  quietly,  firmly,  courteously.  Do  not  spend 
all  your  time  in  tactfully  steering  clear  of  debat- 
able questions  and  around  every  variety  of  peo- 
ple you  meet.  Be  discreet,  of  course,  but  above 
all  things  be  masterful.  Seek  to  make  courtesy, 
consideration,  justice,  self-mastery  and  heart  the 
central  feature  of  all  your  work,  and  success 
awaits  you.  Remember  that  habit,  not  knowl- 
edge, is  power,  and  that  inspiration  is  more  than 
teaching." 


The  various  teachers*  associations  of  New 
York  City,  in  support  of  their  plea  for  higher 
salaries,  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  some  interesting  figures  compar- 
ing the  salaries  of  teachers  in  New  York  with 
those  paid  elsewhere.  According  to  these  tables 
the  comparative  average  salaries  in  the  different 
large  cities  are  as  follows: 

New  York $667 

Boston   1,000 

San  Francisco 883 

Cincinnati 808 

Chicago   780 

The  reward  for  years  of  service  in  the  schools 
was  averaged  as  follows: 


Years' 
City.  Salary.      Serv. 

New  York $750  14 

Columbus  600  3 

Providence ■  700  7 

Omaha 700  7 

Detroit 725  7 

Boston  744  7 

Brooklyn  750  7 

San  Francisco 960  11 

Chicago 800  6 

As  regards  prices  paid  for  teaching  and  other 
services  in  the  city,  the  petition  states:  "  Of  the 
4,500  teachers  in  our  schools  to-day,  over  1,300 
receive  less  than  the  lowest  salary  paid  to  the 
elevator  boy  in  the  city's  service  ($600);  over 
2.100  receive  less  than  is  paid  to  the  street  sweep- 
ers ($720);  nearly  2,500  receive  less  than  the 
stablemen  of  the  Health  Department,  and  4,000 
receive  less  than  the  stable  foremen  of  the  Street 
Cleaning  Department." 

As  a  result  the  board  has  placed  over  a  third  of 
a  million  dollars  additional  in  the  tax  budget  for 
'98  to  provide  for  increase  in  teachers'  salaries. 

A  TEACHER  employed  by  the  Union  (N.  J.) 
Township  Board  of  Education  to  teach  what  i» 
known  there  as  "the  high  school  class,"  has 
petitioned  for  an  increase  of  salary  from  $400  a 
year  to  $500,  and  the  board  is  haggling  over  the 
proposition.  The  Jersey  City  Journal  is  led  to 
remark: 

"  It  must  be  a  peculiar  honor  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  a  school  board  that  is  liberal  enough 
to  pay  the  teacher  of  its  high  school  class  a 
salary  of  $7.68  a  week.  A  teacher  competent  to 
fill  this  position  must  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  money  in  acquiring  the  knowledge,  and 
much  time  in  adding  experience  to  her  knowl- 
edge. The  interest  on  her  investment  would 
amount  to  more  than  the  salary  paid  by  these 
careful  officials,  without  speaking  of  the  time  and 
labor  that  goes  with  the  application  of  the 
knowledge  and  experience,  yet  this  board  wants 
the  teacher  to  work  for  a  salary  less  than  is  paid 
to  the  average  domestic  servant,  who  has  had 
neither  training  nor  experience. 

**  The  untrained  domestic  servant  receives  her 
board  and  lodging,  which  at  bottom  figures  is 
worth  $5  a  week,  and  she  is  not  compelled  to 
expend  much  money  in  dress,  yet  her  wages 
average  about  $12  a  month,  and  this  school  board 
thinks  that  an  average  of  about  $10  a  month  over 
the  board  and  lodging  bill  is  plenty  for  the 
teacher  of  its  high  school  class." 

The  tendency  of  American  life  is  so  to  exalt 
freedom  of  individual  action  that  multitudes  of 
youth  and  the  less  stable-minded  adults,  af- 
firms Education,  are  thereby  led  on  into 
license  and  even  crime.  Who  has  not  noted 
the  brazen-faced  impudence  and  disrespect 
for  elders  of  many  of  the  youth  and  even 
little   children    of   to-day?    And   what   else   can 
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be  expected  when  they  are  allowed  to  run  wild 
in  the  streets,  and  especially  after  dark.  The 
street  is  too  often  the  nursery  of  vicious  habits 
leading  on  to  immorality  and  crime.  Hours 
which  should  be  spent  in  sleep  are  given  over  to 
associations  which  corrupt  the  mind  and  morals. 
This  may  be  noted  again  and  again  in  the  case 
of  little  children.  Parents  seem  to  have  lost  all 
sense  of  responsibility  for  their  welfare,  and  to 
have  no  care  as  to  where  they  are  and  what  they 
are  doing.  This  is  lamentable,  and  yet  it  is  all 
too  true  in  the  case  of  a  great  army  of  children 
who  are  fast  growing  up  to  be  hoodlums  and  to 
recruit  the  criminal  classes.  What  can  be  done 
to  stay  this  flood  of  ignorance,  and  lawlessness, 
and  vice,  and  crime?  Urgmg"  parents  to  look 
after  their  children  may  and  does  do  good  in  in- 
dividual cases,  but  the  means  is  not  adequate. 
Such  action  must  be  taken  as  will  reach  and 
benefit  all.  We  welcome  in  this  connection  the 
admirable  curfew  laws  which  havie  been  enacted 
in  hundreds  of  western  cities  and  villages,  includ- 
ing Des  Moines  (Iowa),  Omaha  and  Lincoln 
(Neb.),  and  Denver  (Col.).  These  laws  compel 
children  under  15  years  of  age  to  be  in  their 
homes  after  8  o'clock  in  winter  and  9  on  summer 
evenings.  This  compulsory  demand  is  success- 
fully enforced  and  is  doing  much  good  and  no 
harm.  Juvenile  crime  is  greatly  abated,  and 
arrests  of  children  and  youth  have  fallen  off  re- 
markably wherever  this  beneficent  law  is  in  ope- 
ration. We  hope  it  will  extend  all  over  the  land. 
This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

Speaking  of  Supt.  Greenwood's  plan  of  hav- 
ing the  newspapers  read  in  schools,  the  Roches- 
ter Post-Express  says:  "  It  must  be  that  the 
superintendent  and  the  School  Board  of  Kansas 
City  wish  to  bring  the  public  schools  into  con- 
tempt and  thus  reconcile  the  public  to  their 
abolition.  Upon  no  other  theory  can  we  ex- 
plain the  plan  of  these  eminent  educators  to  in- 
troduce the  reading  of  newspapers  into  the 
schools  of  the  city.  Even  if  the  newspapers  were 
all  that  they  should  be,  they  are  unfitted  for  this 
purpose.  The  articles  are  not  graded  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  different  classes.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  them  is  sufficiently  well 
written  to  serve  as  literary  models.  Too  many 
newspapers  are  not  what  they  should  be. 
They  are  filled  with  articles  that  are  more 
or  less  unfit  to  be  read  anywhere.  Not  only  are 
the  subjects  written  about  objectionable,  but  the 
style  in  which  they  are  written  has  little  to  merit 
approval.  To  place  such  *  literature  '  before  chil- 
dren would  be  an  offense  against  good  morals, 
as  well  as  against  the  canons  of  education.  As 
long  as  there  is  so  much  work  of  the  finest  writ- 
ers of  the  English  language  to  be  had  for  read- 
ing in  schools,  the  substitution  of  the  average 
newspaper  for  it  is  an  exhibition  of  stupendous 
folly." 

The  subject  of  arithmetic,  observes  Midland 
Schools,  lends  itself  with  fatal  facility  to  mechani- 
cal routine,  to  over-classification  and  definition, 
to  work  by  rule  and  formula,  to  the  substitution 
of  symbol  for  substance,  to  mere  manipulation. 
From  the  abomination  of  "  busy  work  "  in  num- 
bers for  the  little  ones,  to  the  "  normal  method  " 


of  solving  problems  in  percentage,  which  con- 
sists in  determining  to  which  of  the  *'  thirty-four 
cases  "  the  problem  in  hand  belongs,  and  then  in 
applying  the  proper  formula,  or  recipe,  for  its 
solution,  our  schools,  even  some  of  our  normal 
schools  and  teachers*  institutes,  are  full  of  meth- 
ods so  irrational  that  they  defeat  the  end  of  all 
school  work  and  actually  prevent  thought.  Great 
teachers  have  lent  their  influence  to  the  perpet- 
uation of  this  sort  of  thing  by  embodying  the 
worst  of  current  and  obsolescent  methods  in  a 
myriad  of  books  the  only  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  which  is  that  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 
Technical  processes  like  addition,  division  and 
the  extraction  of  cube  root  should  be  taught  in  a 
direct  manner,  without  much  regard  to  any  un- 
derlying philosophy,  whenever  the  child  in  his 
intellectual  development  needs  to  use  the  process 
and  is  conscious  of  that  need.  But  when  the 
process  is  once  learned,  there  is  no  longer  any 
educative  value  in  its  mere  repetition.  There  is 
no  more  intellectual  or  moral  stimulus  in  adding 
columns  of  figures  than  in  turning  the  crank  of  a 
hand-organ.  As  a  deaf  man  may  do  the  one,  so 
a  thoughtless  man  may  do  the  other.  Problems 
that  are  classified,  labeled  and  accompanied  by 
formulas  for  solution  constitute  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  most  text-books  in  arithmetic,  but 
subserve  no  useful  purpose  as  school  exercises. 
They  only  afford  opportunity  for  practice  in  me- 
chanical processes. 

The  schools,  in  the  opinion  of  the  School  Re- 
viexv,  are  suffering  more  to-day  from  bigness 
than  from  all  other  evils  put  together.  This  big- 
ness shows  itself  in  classes  that  are  unnatural 
monsters.  How  many  high  schools  in  the  coun- 
try have  beginning  .classes  of  sixty  and  seventy, 
and  even  more?  Teaching  under  such  circum- 
stances is  bound  to  degenerate  immediately  into 
keeping  school.  The  so-called  teacher  can  be  lit- 
tle more  than  a  police  officer,  and  does  very  well 
to  maintain  a  fair  degree  of  discipline.  If  parents 
fairly  understood  the  situation,  those  who  cotdd 
possibly  afford  anything  else  would  never  allow 
their  children  to  attend  public  schools  where  the 
classes  were  above  thirty-five  in  number.  The 
ideal  class  in  high  school  studies  is  undoubtedly 
twenty-five  —  for  lecturing  to  large  classes  has  no 
place  either  in  the  theory  or  practice  of  secondary 
teaching.  Small  classes  are,  really,  the  Gibraltar 
of  the  private  school.  In  that  respect  the  worst 
private  academy  is  apt  to  be  better  than  the  best 
public  schools.  Teaching  and  learning  are,  after 
all,  influences  exerted  and  received  very  largely 
as  matters  of  personal  contact,  and  will  be  so 
long  as  spirit  and  not  matter  dominates  the 
world.  Perhaps  the  worst  feature  about  the  evil 
of  large  classes  is  the  fact  that  the  mischief 
wrought  thereby  is  of  so  intangible  a  kind  that 
the  public  is  very  slow  to  recognize  it.  If  there 
are  not  seats  enough  for  all  the  pupils  there  is  a 
public  protest  at  once;  if  there  is  no  water  for 
pupils  to  drink  the  parents  very  quickly  become 
interested.  But  if  a  bright  and  conscientious 
teacher  has  so  many  pupils  that  any  real  teaching 
is  impossible,  the  tragedy  of  the  situation  is  sel- 
dom noted  outside  the  walls  of  the  school-room. 
The  good  public  needs  much  educating  along 
this  line. 
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In  somewhat  the  same  strain  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Education  says:  '*  No  school  system  is 
adapted  to  the  *  non-corporal-punishment '  senti- 
ment of  the  day  that  has  not  a  school  home  for 
the  incorrigibles.  No  teacher  with  forty  pupils 
can  be  expected  to  deal  effectively  with  boys  who 
are  constitutionally  idle  and  uninterested,  and 
especially  with  those  by  nature  malicious,  with- 
out the  privilege  of  toning  up  the  one  or  toning 
down  the  other  in  an  emergency.  She  ought  not 
to  punish,  perhaps,  but  she  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  keep  a  boy  who  needs  the  equivalent  of 
punishment  without  the  privilege  of  administer- 
ing it  He  should  not  be  expelled,  but  should  be 
placed  in  a  home  where  from  dawn  to  bedtime 
he  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  does  not  need 
to  punish,  for  the  whole  institution  is  the  equiv- 
alent therefor." 


The  new  idea  of  the  teaching  of  number  as 
ratio,  best  exemplified  perhaps  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Speer  method,  has  but  fairly  begun  to 
make  headway,  when  a  note  of  warning  and  pro- 
test is  raised  by  no  less  distinguished  a  person 
than  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  a 
recent  Intelligence.  '*  The  desire  to  be  hospitable 
to  all  new  theories  and  methods  doubtless  ac- 
counts for  the  silence  of  educators  respecting  the 
recent  departure  in  teaching  number  as  ratio. 
It  is  possible  that  the  idea  of  ratio  has  not  hith- 
erto received  sufficient  attention  in  arithmetical 
instruction,  and  so  long  as  experiments  are  made 
to  ascertain  what  is  possible  and  feasible  in  this 


direction,  no  one  wishes  to  call  the  new  theory 
in  question.  But  the  assertion  that  all  instruc- 
tion in  arithmetic  is  erroneous  that  is  not  based 
fundamentally  on  ratio  justifies  an  earnest  in- 
quiry as  to  the  correctness  of  the  ratio  theory. 

"  It  may  be  true  that  every  abstract  number 
may  be  considered  a  ratio,  but  this  is  not  the  idea 
of  number  first  possessed  by  children  or  by  the 
race:  nor  is  it  the  same  in  which  the  term  num- 
ber is  generally  employed  in  mathematics." 

No  abstract  can  do  justice  to  this  article  of  Dr. 
White's,  and  we  can  but  add  here  his  conclusion, 
in  which  he  says:  "Were  I  to  be  responsible  for 
a  child's  arithmetical  attainments  at  fourteen,  I 
should  insist  that  his  training  in  number  the 
first  three  years  of  school  be  made  as  natural  and 
simple  as  possible,  and  kept  largely  free  from 
attempted  insights  into  abstract  relations  and 
premature  efforts  at  analytical  and  logical  rea- 
soning, and  I  should  strongly  hope  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  reach  the  third  school 
year  unhampered  by  such  logical  terminology 
as  *  because,'  *  whence.*  *  hence  '  and  *  therefore.' 
If  my  pupil,  at  the  close  of  the  third  year,  could 
add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  simple  num- 
bers (expressed,  say,  by  one  to  five  figures)  zvith 
facility  and  accuracy,  I  would  confidently  guar- 
antee his  future  progress  and  attainments  in 
arithmetic.  Were  I  to  be  personally  his  teacher 
in  grammar  grades,  I  should  be  delighted  to  find 
a  few  processes,  principles  and  applications  out 
of  which  the  juice  had  not  been  sucked  in  the 
lower  grades." 
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New  York  State  Institutes  for  the  Next  Month. 


Date. 


January        31 

31 
February        7 


County. 


Oswego 
Niafrara 
Steuben 
Steuben 


Dist. 


Place. 


I  Parish 

I  Middleport 

I  Addison  ... 

Bath 


Conductor. 


Sanford.. 
Rugbee  .. 
Hendrick 
Hendnck 


Instructors. 


Miss  Rice. 

Miss  Himes. 

Miss  Himes  and  Miss  Egglestoa. 

Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Eggleston. 


NATURE  STUDY. 


[The  matter  for  this  Department  is  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  euEaged  in 

I  propagation  of  agricultural  knowledge  and  an  interest  in  nature  study  in  Ne     "    •   "-  -       -^    ^  -    ..    -.  ..  ^. 

tor  and  the  Censor  of  the  matter  supplied  this  magazine.] 


the  propagation  of  agricultural  knowledge  and  an  interest  in  nature  study  in  New  York  Sute.    Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  is  the  Direc- 


Nature-Study  with  Plants, 

PROF.    L.    H.   BAILEY,   COLLEGE  OF   AGRICULTURE, 
CORNELL   UNIVERSITY. 

Any  one  who  listened  to  the  discussions  in  the 
meetings  of  the  New  York  State  Science  Teach- 
ers' Association,  in  the  last  holidays,  must  have 
been  impressed  with  the  great  prominence  which 
was  given  to  nature  study.  The  nature-study 
movement  is  now,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous feature  in  educational  methods  in  the  sec- 
ondary and  primary  schools.  All  the  so-called 
natural  sciences  are  contributing  to  the  move- 
ment.    The   methods   in   plant   study,   however, 


show  a  distinct  development  in  pedagogical  ideas, 
which  it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate. 

The  first  teaching  of  plant  subjects  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  was  a  direct  reflection  of  the  system- 
atic or  classificatory  studies  of  the  botanists. 
The  external  world  had  been  unknown  as  to  its 
details,  and  botanists  necessarily  attempted  in- 
ventories of  the  plant  kingdom.  Plants  must  be 
collected  and  named.  From  this  impulse  arose 
the  herbarium  collecting,  a  method  of  teaching 
which  was  so  thoroughly  impressed  into  school 
methods  a  generation  or  two  ago  that  it  is  still  a 
troublesome  factor  in  many  places. 

The  second  stage  in  plant  study  in  the  schools 
came  with  the  text-books  of  Asa  Gray,  in  which 
the  results  of  studies  in  morphology  and  physi- 
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ology  and  histology  were  codified  and  defined. 
These  books  are  as  rigid  in  their  systems  and 
methods  as  text-books  of  physics;  and  the  pupil 
recited  from  the  book,  with  perhaps  some  ac- 
cessory observation  upon  plants  now  and  then. 

In  very  recent  times,  and  chiefly  since  the  death 
of  Gray  a  decade  ago,  the  German  laboratory 
methods  have  been  widely  copied  in  America  by 
the  many  young  and  brilliant  botanists  who  have 
studied  abroad.  As  a  result  there  are  many  high 
schools  which  are  equipped  with  microscopes  and 
apparatus  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  col- 
lege or  university  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
laboratory  method  is  a  distinct  advance  on  the 
preceding  methods  of  teaching  in  the  fact  that 
the  pupil  actually  studies  plants;  but  its  motive 
and  point  of  view  are  distinctly  wrong  for  the 
public  school,  from  the  fact  that  it  attempts  pri- 
marily to  teach  botany  rather  than  to  educate  the 
pupil.  The  field  of  view  is  also  very  narrow, 
and  the  pupil's  mind  is  likely  to  be  closed  to 
nature  and  restricted  in  its  range.  The  stage  of 
the  microscope  and  the  tables  of  the  laboratory 
are  poor  and  narrow  ranges  for  the  young  mind 
when  there  are  fields  and  gardens  adjacent.  The 
German  laboratory  method  is  no  doubt  ideal  for 
the  teaching  of  botany  to  investigators  and  spe- 
cialists, but  it  lacks  the  inspiration  and  the  edu- 
cative impulse  which  young  minds  need. 

The  only  natural  and  productive  method  of 
teaching  natural  history  subjects  to  youth  is  by 
means  of  nature  study;  and  the  essence  of  nature 
study,  as  of  any  elementary  teaching,  is  to  ex- 
pand and  train  the  mind  of  the  pupil  rather  than 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter. Teachers  in  colleges  and, universities  often 
have  a  different  problem  before  them  than  the 
teachers  do  in  secondary  schools.  The  university 
teacher  is  often  called  upon  to  train  specialists, 
and  therefore  to  teach  a  science;  but  his  methods 
taken  into  the  public  schools  might  not  produce 
useful  results. 

There  will  be  as  many  ways  of  teaching  nature 
study  as  there  are  good  teachers,  and  there  will 
also  be  various  conceptions  of  what  nature  study 
is.  Many  persons  who  think  that  they  |each 
nature  study  are  really  teaching,  primarily,  for 
the  science  or  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  in- 
formation. The  first  consideration  should  be  the 
pupil.  His  imagination  should  be  quickened,  his 
sympathies  enlarged,  and  his  points  of  contact 
with  the  world  multiplied,  in  order  that  his  fife 
may  be  deepened.  The  finished  product  is  to  be 
the  person,  not  the  science.  On  the  side  of  the 
public  welfare  we  train  the  citizen,  not  the  inves- 
tigator. Now  and  then  one  of  these  citizens 
shows  abilities  in  one  or  another  of  the  sciences; 
the  college  or  the  university  where  this  science  is 
taught  may  then  take  him  for  science's  sake. 

All  youths  love  nature.  None  of  them,  pri- 
marily, loves  science.  That  is,  they  are  interested 
in  the  things  which  they  see.  By  and  by  they 
begin  to  arrange  their  knowledge  and  impres- 
sions of  these  things,  and  thereby  to  pursue  a 
science.  The  idea  of  the  science  should  come 
late  in  the  educational  development  of  the  youth, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  science  is  only  a  hu- 
man way  of  looking  at  a  subject.  There  is  no 
natural  science,  but  there  has  arisen  a  science  of 


natural  things.  At  first  the  interest  in  nature  is 
an  affair  of  the  heart,  and  this  attitude  should 
never  be  stifled,  much  less  eliminated.  When  the 
interest  passes  from  the  heart  to  the  head  nature- 
love  has  given  way  to  science.  Fortunately,  it 
can  always  remain  an  affair  of  the  heart  with  a 
most  perfect  engraftment  of  the  head,  but  the 
teaching  of  facts  alone  tends  to  divorce  the  two. 
We  are  slaves  to  facts. 

When  we  begin  the  teaching  of  the  youth  by 
the  teaching  of  a  science  we  are  inverting  the 
natural  order.  A  graded  and  systematic  body  of 
facts  kills  nature  study;  examinations  bury  it. 


Nature-Study  Paragraphs. 

JOHN   W.  SPENCER. 

During  the  winter  months  many  school-rooms 
are  not  adequately  heated  for  the  growth  of 
plants  or  the  protection  of  an  aquarium  to  be 
used  as  object  lessons  in  nature  study.  To  teach- 
ers of  such  schools  using  our  leaflets,  we  suggest 
that  they  take  up  our  Leaflet  No.  2  (How  a  Can- 
dle Burns),  or  No.  3  (Four  Apple  Twigs).  Ma- 
terial for  the  study  of  each  is  available  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  the  investigations  can  be 
completed  by  the  time  the  weather  has  become 
warm  and  the  spring  fever  has  infected  us. 

We  wish  that  all  who  adopt  our  suggestions 
would  write  us  saying  if  they  desire  drawings 
and  composition  work  from  other  schools,  and  if 
such  is  sent  them,  whether  they  will  send  us  some 
of  their  work  in  return.  We  have  been  the 
clearing-house  for  much  of  this  kind  of  work  on 
the  oak  leaves  and  acorns.  The  interest  it  awak- 
ened among  the  pupils  was  ample  compensation 
for  our  trouble. 

A  number  of  principals  in  the  larger  cities  de- 
sire apple  twigs  for  their  classes  in  nature  study, 
and  we  have  promised  to  help  them  in  securing 
a  supply.  We  wish  that  teachers  who  are  located 
near  such  material  would  enlist  the  assistance  of 
their  pupils  in  helping  us  to  fulfil  our  promise. 
The  lesson  that  by  helping  others  is  helpful  to 
oneself  would  here  receive  a  very  practical  appli- 
cation. We  wish  all  such  helpful  souls  would 
write  us  for  shipping  directions,  and  we  will  see 
that  the  beneficiaries  of  such  kindness  write  their 
acknowledgments. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Science  Teachers" 
Association,  held  at  Ithaca  during  the  holiday 
vacation,  Prof.  Charles  B.  Scott,  of  the  Oswego 
Normal  School,  spoke  of  some  field  excursions 
of  his  class  in  geology  when  he  was  connected 
with  the  St.  Paul  schools.  The  first  excursion 
was  to  some  distant  spectacular  gulf  or  gorge 
that  elicited  "  ohs  "  and  "  ahs."  The  next  trip 
was^  the  terminus  of  the  trolley  line.  Later  they 
found  a  bluff  near  the  school  building  that  was 
more  prolific  of  valuable  points  than  any  previous 
place.  Finally  they  began  studying  their  own 
stone  doorstep,  and  in  some  respects  it  was  found 
the  most  valuable  study  of  all.  I  will  not  point 
out  the  moral.    The  story  does  that. 
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SCHOOL    BOARDS. 
City  Institutes. 


Date. 


Place. 


V: 


anuary     37-39 
'ebruary      3-4 
3-4 
xo-it 


OfiCdensburir . . . 
Niagara  Falls  . 

Watcrtown 

Rome 

Glean 


Conductor. 


Instructor  in  Drawinf^.        Instructor  in  Primary  Work. 


MissHimes !  

Stout Miss  Eggleston. 

Shaver Miss  Rice 

Stout Miss  Rice 

Bufifbee Miss  Egg:lebton. 


Some   Qualifleations   of  a   Super- 
intendent. 

JOHN  B.  BRANDEGKE,  PRES.  UTICA,  N.  Y.,  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  we  may  fairly  say 
that  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  good  super- 
intendent are  to  be  classified  under  two  heads  — 
the  individual  or  personal,  and  the  professional 
qualifications. 

The  first  class  relates  to  his  characteristics  as  a 
man  among  men.  Is  he  honest?  Is  he  faithful? 
Has  he  good  health?  Is  he  moral?  Is  he  ener- 
getic. These  and  many  other  questions  must  be 
answered  affirmatively  before  a  conscientious 
board  will  think  of  selecting  its  superintendent. 
Such  questions,  however,  are  not  peculiar  to  this 
particular  office.  They  are  questions  which  are 
asked  in  every  line  of  business  where  an  employe 
is  to  be  selected.  They  might,  perhaps,  be  com- 
prehensively summed  up  in  the  general  inquiry: 
What  is  his  character  as  a  man!*  Inis  question 
may  be  easily  answered  by  any  school  board  of 
average  intelligence  after  a  little  careful  investi- 
gation and  observation. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  other  class  of 
qualifications,  however,  we  are  confronted  by  a 
different  problem.  What  shall  be  the  necessary 
professional  qualifications  of  the  superintendent, 
and  who  shall  pass  upon  them?  With  more  effi- 
cient and  more  advanced  teachers  we  shall  need 
stricter  qualifications  in  those  who  are  set  over 
the  teachers.    Quis  custodiet  custodies  ipsosf 

To  answer  this  question  involves  a  little  self- 
crxamination  of  our  own  position  as  members  of 
school  boards.  We  are  not  primarily  educators. 
We  are  men  of  business  —  manufacturers,  me- 
chanics, professional  *  men,  politicians  or  sore- 
heads, as  the  case  may  be.  We  may  be  on  the 
board  for  business  reasons,  from  altruistic  mo- 
tives, for  vengeance,  for  ambition,  or  "  for  the 
sake  of  the  party."  But  however  good  or  how- 
ever bad  may  be  the  explanation  of  our  holding 
office,  we  are  not  trained  educators.  Our  prep- 
aration for  administering  the  technical  matters  of 
education  is  usually  (in  my  own  case  I  confess 
that  it  was  unusually)  meagre.  Can  any  of  us 
honestly  say  that  when  he  first  entered  upon  his 
office,  or  even  after  he  had  held  office,  however 
long  or  short  a  time,  he  felt  himself  fully  com- 
petent to  decide  upon  the  questions  which  pertain 
to  the  purely  technical  and  professional  side  of 
education?  Everybody  knows  how  to  run  a  hotel 
and  everybody  knows  how  to  run  the  finances  of 
the  government,  and  in  every  community  there  is 
an  editor  or  two,  and  a  politician  or  two,  and  a 
woman  or  two,  who  knows  how  to  run  the 
schools  without  ever  going  near  them  or  study- 


ing them.  But  we,  who  are  to-day  called  upon 
to  decide  between  this  and  that  course  of  slud3% 
between  the  relative  professional  competency  of 
this  or  that  teacher,  between  the  merits  of  this  or 
that  text-book,  between  the  adoption  of  this  or 
that  method,  we,  I  say,  know  perfectly  well  that, 
left  to  ourselves,  however  earnestly  we  may  try 
to  inform  ourselves,  we  are  quite  as  apt  to  decide 
wrongly  as  to  decide  aright. 

I  am  speaking  generally.  Here  and  there  a 
school  board  may  be  fortunate  enough  (ours  is 
not)  to  have  one  or  more  members  who  have 
made  pedagogics  a  study,  and  who  are  competent 
judges  in  these  matters.  But  I  believe  it  is  speak- 
ing within  bounds  to  say  that  not  one  board  in  a 
hundred  is  composed  of  such  men. 

What  are  we  to  do?  The  answer  is  plain  that 
these  technical  questions  must,  in  a  very  large 
measure,  be  left  to  the  superintendent.  The 
choice  of  a  superintendent  thus  becomes  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

If  the  positions  already  taken  in  this  paper  are 
correct,  it  seems  to  be  established  that  the  school 
board  is,  or  should  be,  abundantly  able  to  judge 
of  the  personal  character  of  the  superintendent, 
but  that  ordinarily  it  is  far  from  competent  to 
pass  upon  his  professional  competency. 

In  practice  the  only  guides  we  have  are  the 
recommendations  received  from  places  in  which 
the  applicant  has  held  position,  our  vague  gen- 
eral impressions  of  what  we  need,  and  the  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  upon  us  by  our  own  locality. 

Are  these  sufficient?  Have  they  proved  suffi- 
cient in  regard  to  the  selection  of  teachers? 

It  would  seem  that  there  are  some  general 
principles  to  be  observed  in  the  selection  of 
superintendents,  which  principles  relate  solely  to 
their  professional  qualifications,  and  which  should 
be  of  univiersal  application,  and  which  should 
limit  and  safeguard  the  discretion  of  every  board. 
These  qualifications  which  have  been  classified  as 
personal,  and  which  relate  especially  to  the  per- 
sonality of  the  candidate,  are  peculiarly  within 
the  province  of  the  appointing  board,  and  need 
no  discussion- here.  But  as  to  the  professional 
qualifications,  the  appointing  board  should  in 
some  measure  be  relieved  by  a  general  regula- 
tion. In  this  regard  two  lines  of  qualifications 
suggest  themselves.  First,  as  to  the  subject- 
matter.    Second,  as  to  professional  experience. 

First,  as  to  subject-matter,  no  candidate 
should  be  eligible  for  appointment  who  has  not 
been  educated  in  all  the  lines  of  study  followed 
in  the  schools  which  he  is  called  to  superintend. 
Stated  more  concretely,  this  would  be  that  he 
must  be  a  graduate  of  a  college  whose  standard 
of  admission  is  at  least  as  high  as  that  which  our 
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best  secondary  schools  require  for  graduation, 
and  a  college  which  grants  diplomas  only  upon 
an  approved  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
or  B.  S.  No  man  is  professionally  fit  to  be  su- 
perintendent wl)o  cannot  intelligently  compre- 
hend, direct  and  criticize  the  course  of  study  of  a 
high  school  which  is  under  his  superintendence. 
Otherwise  the  principal,  and  perhaps  the  teach- 
ers of  the  high  school,  are  practically  his  supe- 
riors in  certain  lines  of  work. 

Second,  no  man  is  fit  to  be  a  superintendent 
who  has  not  had  considerable  actual  experience 
as  a  teacher.  Without  this  his  knowledge  is, 
perhaps,  only  theoretical,  and  lacks  the  practical 
advantage  of  experience.  Without  this  he  can- 
not sympathize  with  the  trials  and  difficulties  of 
the  teacher.  Without  this  he  cannot  understand 
the  wants  and  wiles  of  the  pupils.  Without  this 
he  cannot  readily  adapt  the  use  of  means  to  ends, 
even  if  he  can  appreciate  what  are  the  chief  ends 
of  an  educational  system.  If  one  goes  into  the 
woods  for  the  first  time  he  wants  as  a  guide,  not 
a  fellow  who  has  studied  books  about  the  woods, 
not  a  fellow  who  has  heard  some  one  else  tell 
about  them,  but  a  fellow  who  has  been  there,  who 
knows  the  trails  and  the  good  camp  sites,  and 


the  good  trout  brooks,  and  the  places  where 
game  is  to  be  found;  the  woodman,  not  the 
pedant. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  submit  to  this  repre- 
sentative body  whether  it  may  not  well  consider 
the  advisability  of  asking  the  Legislature  to 
prescribe  certain  necessary  qualifications  for 
candidates  seeking  appointment  to  the  superin- 
tendency  of  schools  in  our  cities  and  villages 
among  which  shall  be  included  graduation  from 
a  college  of  recognized  standing,  and  professional 
experience  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  en- 
sure an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  every-day 
problems  arising  in  school  discipline  and  teach- 
ing. Happy  is  the  board  which  finds  a  superin- 
tendent who  can  help  and  guide  it  in  other 
matters,  who  has  studied  and  is  familiar  with 
questions  of  hygiene,  ventilation,  supplies  and 
economy,  who  keeps  in  touch  with  the  progress 
of  all  that  is  best  approved  and  tested  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  our  schools. 

This  paper  is  not  intended  to  portray  the  ideal 
superintendent,  but  rather  to  point  out  those 
essential  qualifications  which  should  be  required 
of  any  applicant  for  the  office.  —  American  School 
Board  Journal. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN. 
Febpuapy  — Patriot  Making. 

ELLEN   JONES,  ALBANY,    N.  Y. 

THE  New  Year's  first  little  helper  remained      of  Time  and  wait  until  another  New  Year  comes 
with  us  as  long  as  he  could  —  thirty-one      to  the  world.    The  second  helper's  name  is  Feb- 
whole  days  and  nights,  and  the  world  is  certainly      ruary,  and  a  gay  little  fellow  he  is,  with  his  flags. 


THE   COBBLER. 


better  and  happier  for  the  blessings  he  brought 
with  him.    Now  he  must  go  back  into  the  palace 


drums,   and   pictures  of  President   Lincoln    and 
Gen.  Washington. 
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At  first  it  seems  as  though  the  thought  for 
February  must  be  an  isolated  one,  having  no 
connection  with  what  has  gone  before;  but  at 
second  glance  we  decide  it  is  just  what  the  chil- 
dren are  ready  for  —  the  broad  home-thought  of 
"  Country."  We  will  leave  Mother  Nature  for 
awhile,  as  she  is  busy  taking  care  of  her  great 
home  and  family  during  these  winter  months, 
and  now  talk  about  another  home  —  Our  Coun- 
try. We  have  led  the  children  from  thoughts  of 
home  and  the  duties  of  each  member  of  the  fam- 
ily towards  that  home  and  towards  each  other, 
out  to  the  families  of  the  cooper,  farmer,  black- 
smith, ice-harvesters,  etc.,  and  they  know  that  the 
same  spirit  of  unity,  protection  and  love  exists 
in  each  of  these  homes;  they  have  also  felt  that 
there  is  a  great  interdependence  existing  be- 
tween these  families,  just  like  the  interde- 
pendence existing  between  the  members  of 
each  separate  family.  Then  do  not  all 
these  people,  having  a  common  Father,  God, 
make  one  great  human  family?  And  does 
not  this  wonderful  country  of  ours  form  one 
£^reat  home  and  shelter  for  them  all?  Now  we 
want  the  children  to  feel  that  each  member  of 
this  great  home  must  love,  cherish  and  protect  it, 
just  as  each  member  of  the  smaller  home  loves, 
cherishes  and  protects  that.  Can  a  better  way 
be  found  than  by  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the 
children  the  lives  of  the  two  great  men  whose 
birthdays  our  whole  nation  will  celebrate  this 
month?  Let  us  tell  stories  of  their  early  home- 
life  and  bring  out  thoughts  of  courage,  truthful- 
ness, faithfulness  and  love;  then  lead  on  to  early 
manhood  life,  and  the  children  will  catch  the  idea 
that  faithful,  true  boys  make  faithful,  true  young 
men,  and  when  great,  strong,  noble  men  are 
needed  as  leaders  and  protectors  of  our  country, 
these  are  the  men  that  are  chosen. 

Thoughts  for  the  month:  (a)  Continuation  of 
blacksmith  and  his  work,  (b)  President  Lincoln, 
(c)  Gen.  Washington,  (d)  Our  Country,  (e) 
Flag. 

Spiritual  Thought  for  the  Month:  Love  and 
appreciation  of  country. 

First  Week.  -*-  Monday,  take  the  children  to 
visit  a  blacksmith;  Tuesday,  anvil;  Wednesday, 
hammer  and  other  tools;  Thursday,  chains;  Fri- 
day, tires. 

Special  Thought  —  Interdependence. 

Second  Week.  —  Our  great  home,  "  Country," 
which  belongs  to  all.  President  Lincoln:  Tell 
stories  of  his  life,  bringing  out  perseverance, 
kindness,  love  for  home  and  family;  then  the  fact 
that  he  was  chosen  to  be  the  protector  of  our 
country. 

Third  Week.  —  Our  first  protector,  or  Presi- 
dent, Gen.  Washington:  Tell  stories  of  his  boy- 
hood, youth  and  manhood,  which  bring  out 
honesty,  courage,  love  of  mother,  faithfulness  in 
all  the  relations  of  life;  the  very  kind  of  a  man 
to  make  a  good  leader  for  our  soldiers  when  our 
country  was  in  danger.  After  peace  was  restored 
the  people  decided  we  must  have  a  President, 
and  Gen.  Washington  was  made  President  Wash- 
ington. 

Fourth  Week. — Our  present  President:  Wednes- 
day, February  23,  White  House;  Thursday  and 
Friday,  our  flag. 


Suggestions  for  Songs.  —  '*  America;  "  "  I 
Know  Three  Little  Sisters;  "  "There  Are  Many 
Flags  in  Many  Lands;"  "Faithful  Boys  Make 
Faithful  Men." 

Suggestions  for  Games.  —  "  Little  New  Year," 
with  two  helpers;  "  Soldier  Boy;  "  '*  Marching; " 
*'  Blacksmith." 

Suggestions  for  Stories.  — "  Little  George 
Washington  and  Great  George  Washington" 
{Mrs.  Wiggin) ;  "  Story  of  Lincoln." 


OFFICIAL  STATE  DEPARTMENT  NEWS. 
Sheldon  Memorial. 

The  responses  to  the  circular  issued  from  this 
Department  October  last,  suggesting  the  con- 
sideration of  a  plan  for  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  Dr.  Edward  A.  Sheldon  by  the  school 
children  of  New  York  State  to  fittingly  com- 
memorate his  life  and  labor  for  their  benefit, 
and  that  voluntary  contributions  of  one  cent  each 
from  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools  would  eas- 
ily insure  a  fund  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and 
enable  us  to  honor  the  memory  of  one  who  was 
pre-eminently  the  children's  friend,  were  so  uni- 
formly favorable  that  the  normal  school  princi- 
pals and  other  friends  of  Dr.  Sheldon  were 
invited  to  meet  at  Syracuse,  December  28th  last, 
to  consider  the  proposition,  and  if  thought  ad- 
visable, to  perfect  plans  for  carrying  it  out 
Those  present  at  this  meeting  appeared  to  be 
unanimous  in  favor  of  deciding  promptly  upon 
a  definite  plan  of  procedure,  and  accordingly  or- 
ganized themselves  into  a  "  Sheldon  Memorial 
Association."  The  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  was  chosen  President;  Dr.  H.  R. 
Sanford,  of  Penn  Yan,  Secretary,  and  Hon. 
George  B.  Sloan,  of  Oswego,  Treasurer.  The 
articles  of  association  were  generally  signed  by 
members  of  the  Academic  and  Grammar  School 
Principals*  Associations,  then  in  session  in  Syra- 
cuse. 

The  association  decided  with  great  unanimity: 
I.  That  the  most  practicable  plan  of  honoring 
Dr.  Sheldon's  memory  would  be  to  erect  a 
marble  statue  in  the  Capitol  of  the  State,  or  a 
bronze  statue  near  the  main  entrance  on  the 
Capitol  grounds.  The  hope  was  freely  expressed 
that  the  first  monument  to  be  erected  in  or  near 
the  new  Capitol  should  be  in  memory  of  a  dis- 
tinguished educator.  2.  That  such  a  statue  would 
cost  at  least  $10,000,  and  that  it  seemed  entirely 
practical  to  raise  the  amount  of  money  necessary 
for  the  purpose.  3.  That  the  most  feasible  plan 
of  securing  necessary  funds  would  be  to  request 
pupils  in  all  our  schools  to  contribute  from  one 
to  five  cents  each,  with  the  added  proposition 
that  contributions  would  be  received  from  all 
sources.  4.  While  not  definitely  determined,  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  was  that  these 
contributions  should  be  taken  during  the  week  of 
Arbor  Day.  Circumstances  might  make  it  de- 
sirable in  some  cases  to  take  action  at  an  earlier 
date.  5.  That  a  simple  sketch  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Dr.  Sheldon  be  prepared  at  an  early  day 
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and  a  copy  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher 
in  the  State,  with  a  request  that  through  this 
sketch  teachers  should  make  their  pupils  and 
friends  familiar  with  the  purpose  of  this  move- 
ment. This  sketch  will  be  published  during  the 
present  month,  and  commissioners  and  superin- 
tendents will  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  furnish  one  or  more  copies  to  every 
teacher  under  their  jurisdiction.  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  furnish  these  sketches  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  every  pupil.  6.  That  some 
plan  be  devised  to  furnish  each  school  making  a 
contribution  with  a  photo-engraving  of  Dr. 
Sheldon.  7.  A  general  plan  and  directions  gov- 
erning remittances  will  be  forwarded  with  the 
sketch  referred  to  above.  Individual  contribu- 
tions may  be  made  directly  to  the  Treasurer, 
Hon.  George  B.  Sloan,  of  Oswego. 

An  executive  committee  to  co-operate  and 
further  the  work  has  been  appointed  as  follows: 
The  President  of  the  Association;  Dr.  John  M. 
Milne,  principal  Normal  School,  Geneseo;  Dr. 
T.  B.  Stowell,  principal  Normal  School,  Pots- 
dam; Supt.  A.  B.  Blodgett,  of  Syracuse;  Prof. 
Isaac  H.  Stout,  institute  conductor,  Geneva; 
Prof.  O.  D.  Robinson,  of  Albany,  and  Prof.  C.  E. 
Franklin,  of  Albany. 

Peace  at  Watervllet. 

The  prolonged  struggle  between  the  political 
parties  in  the  Watervliet  School  Board,  which 
later  developed  into  a  contest  between  the  State 
Department  and  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
board,  is  ended,  much  to  the  gratification  of  all 
concerned  and  the  great  good  of  that  community. 
The  deadlock  of  eighteen  months  was  broken 
when  three  members  (two  Democrats  and  one 
Republican)  voted  to  accept  with  two  minor  ex- 
ceptions and  pay  the  salaries  of  the  school  officers 
and  teachers  temporarily  appointed  by  State 
Superintendent  Skinner  in  October  last.  The 
board  then  elected  J.  Edman  Massee,  principal  at 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  as  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  took  the  preliminary  steps  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  a  $33,000  high  school,  and  spending 
$10,000  in  improvements  on  one  and  $13,000  on 
another  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  whole 
contest,  while  unfortunate,  has  not  been  entirely 
devoid  of  good  effect,  since  by  its  bitterness  and 
intensity  the  citizens  of  all  parties  in  Watervliet 
have  been  awakened  to  such  an  interest  in  their 
schools  and  in  school  work  that  the  result  is  the 
calling  for  the  improvements  and  betterments 
mentioned  above.  Supt.  Skinner  formally  closed 
the  controversy  with  the  following  letter: 

Albany,  Jan.  12,  1898. 
To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Watervliet: 
Gentlemen. —  I  enclose  herewith  order  direct- 
ing the  county  treasurer  of  the  county  of  Albany 
to  immediately  pay  to  the  chamberlain  of  the 
city  of  Watervliet  the  public  funds  apportioned  to 
said  city  on  the  nth  day  of  January,  1897,  which 
public  funds  were  withheld  in  pursuance  of  my 
order  under  date  of  March  10,  1897,  and  May  15, 

1897. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  in  withholding  these 
funds,  and   in   the  making  of  all   decisions  and 


orders  by  me  relating  to  the  school  system  of  the 
city  of  Watervliet,  I  have  been  actuated  by  the 
single  desire  to  do  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  school  system  of  your 
city. 

I  have  no  desire  to  criticize  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  school  authorities  of  that  city  for  their 
action  in  the  unfortunate  controversy,  now  so 
happily  terminated.  I  am  rather  disposed  to 
consider  the  action  of  your  body  in  the  light  of 
an  honest  difference  of  judgment  among  its 
members,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  congratu- 
lating you  and  the  citizens  of  your  city  on  the 
happy  termination  of  the  controversy.  I  know  of 
no  section  of  the  State  where  earnest  and  con- 
scientious performance  of  the  duties  pertaining  to 
your  office  will  be  productive  of  such  marked 
results  as  in  the  city  of  Watervliet.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  you  will  face  the  intricate  problems 
presented  to  you  by  the  conditions  now  prevail- 
ing in  your  city  (but  which,  to  a  large  extent, 
you  have  inherited  from  former  municipalities 
merged  by  recent  legislation  into  your  city),  and 
that  you  will  use  your  best  efforts  to  provide  a 
school  system  which  will  give  the  children  of 
your  citizens  the  advantages  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this 
State. 

I  shall  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  place  at 
your  disposal  the  assistance  of  the  department  in 
any  direction  demanded. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Chas.  R.  Skinner, 

State  Superintendent. 


The  School  Census. 

The  State  Department  announces  the  result  of 
the  State  school  census  to  be  as  follows: 

The  total  school  population  in  these  cities  is 
299,398.  The  villages  of  the  State  of  over  10,000 
inhabitants  have  11,410  children  of  the  school 
age.  The  population  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn is  393,000  and  210,000  respectively.  The 
other  city  in  the  Greater  New  York  territory, 
Long  Island  City,  has  a  population  of  10,948. 
The  approximate  population  of  all  the  cities  and 
villages  of  over  10,000  inhabitants  is  925,000.  The 
returns  show  the  school  population  of  each  city 
and  village  to  be: 

Cities  —  Albany,  19,867;  Amsterdam,  4,598; 
Auburn,  5*883;  Binghamton,  7,338;  Buffalo, 
73.653;  Cohoes,  5,920;  Corning,  2,386;  Dunkirk, 
2,932;  Elmira,  7,010;  Glovers ville,  3,587 ;  Hor- 
nellsville,  2,645;  Hudson,  2,213;  Ithaca,  2,385; 
Jamestown,  4781;  Johnstown,  1,879;  Kingston, 
5,785;  Little  Falls,  2,028;  Lockport,  4,016;  Mid- 
dletown,  2,868;  Mount  Vernon,  4,397;  Newburg, 
5,462;  Niagara  Falls,  3,818;  North  Tonawanda, 
2,638;  Ogdensburg,  3,346;  Olean,  2,137;  Oswego, 
5,392;  Poughkeepsie,  4,405;  Rochester,  34.843; 
Rome,  2,778;  Schenectady,  5,302;  Syracuse, 
23,127;  Troy,  12,155;  Utica,  12,019;  Watertown, 
4,118;  Watervliet,  3,156;  Yonkers,  8,500.  Total, 
299.398. 

Villages  over  10.000  inhabitants  —  Cortland, 
1,855;  Glens  Falls,  2.844;  Port  Jervis,  2,323;  Sara- 
toga, 2.470:  Peekskill,  1,918.     Total,   11,410. 
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Proposed  School  Legislation. 

The  following  bills  relating  to  school  interests 
have  been  introduced  in  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  up  to  January  19th.  Those  relating 
to  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are  alluded  to  in  the 
Greater  New  York  news: 

Senate  bill  —  Second  class  cities'  charter.  Sen- 
ator White.    Referred  to  Committee  on  Cities. 

Senate  bill  90  —  Providing  that  all  public  and 
school  buildings  plans  must  be  submitted  to  the 
local  Board  of  Health  to  be  inspected  as  to  the 
means  provided  for  heating  and  ventilating. 
Senator  Wray.    Committee  on  Judiciary. 

Assembly  bill  34  —  Establishing  a  State  normal 
and  training  school  at  Frankfort,  Herkimer 
county,  and  appropriating  $50,000  for  the  same. 
Assemblyman  La  Grange  Smith.  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Assembly  bill  33  —  Free  text-book  and  supplies 
bill  for  cities,  villages  and  union  school  districts. 
Assemblyman  La  Grange  Smith.  Committee  on 
Public  Education. 

Assembly  bill  66  —  Appropriating  $70,000  for 
improvements  to  the  New  Paltz  Normal  School. 
Assemblyman  Ackert.  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Assembly  bili  84  —  Establishing  a  State  nor- 
mal and  training  school  at  Camden,  Oneida 
county,  and  appropriating  $45,000  for  same.  As- 
semblyman Mason.  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Assembly  bill  no  —  Amending  Greater  New 
"Vork  charter  by  extending  from  February  ist  to 
July  I,  1898,  the  time  at  which  the  terms  of  all 
school  boards  in  the  borough  of  Queens,  outside 
of  Long  Island  City,  shall  expire.  Assembly- 
man Wallace.    Committee  on  Cities. 

Assembly  bill  120  —  Amending  Penal  Code  by 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  teacher  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment  on  a  pupil.  Assemblyman 
Coughtry.     Committee  on  Codes. 


State  Superintendent's  Report. 

The  State  Superintendent's  annual  report 
shows  that  the  total  expenditures  in  the  State  for 
school  purposes  were  $26,68^^6.71,  as  compared 
with  $23,173,830.49,  an  increase  of  $3,516,026.22. 
In  the  past  year  $7,537.2173^  were  expended  in 
the  rural  district  and  $19,152,644.20  in  the  cities, 
while  last  year  $7,631,759.40  were  expended  in  the 
former  and  $15,542,071.09  in  the  latter,  which 
shows  an  increase  this  year  of  $3,610,573.31  in  the 
city  districts  and  a  decrease  of  $94,547.09  in  the 
rural  districts.  The  amount  of  salaries  paid  to 
teachers  in  city  schools  was  $9,158,205.  an  in- 
crease over  last  year  of  $483,521.84.  and  the 
amount  paid  in  the  rural  districts  was 
$5,001,854.54,  an  increase  of  $57.30972.  In  the 
entire  State  $14,160,059.54  were  paid,  an  increase 
of  $540,831-56. 

School  buildings  erected.  repaired  and 
equipped  involved  an  expenditure  of  $8,398,676.50, 
of  which  amount  $1,171,976.70  were  expended  in 
the  country  school  districts  and  $7,226,699.80  in 
the  cities.  In  the  whole  State  the  net  increase 
was  $2,571,340.25.     In  the  city  districts  there  was 


an  increase  of  $2,816,643.99,  while  in  the  country 
there  was  a  decrease  of  $245,303.74. 

School  libraries  cost  school  authorities 
$162,706,  an  increase  of  $26,335.82.  In  the  cities 
$95»073.6i  were  expended,  and  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts $67,632.51.  There  are  11,738  school  districts 
in  the  State,  as  compared  with  11,800  one  year 
ago.  There  are  10,965  districts  in  the  country,  a 
decrease  of  82,  and  773  in  the  cities,  an  increase 
of  20. 

The  State  has  11,905  school-houses,  11,134  of 
which  are  rural  schools  and  771  situated  in  cities. 
There  was  a  decrease  of  134  rural  schools  during 
the  year  and  an  increase  of  12  city  institutions. 
The  total  valuation  of  the  school-houses  and  sites 
is  $66,077,600,  the  city  schools  being  valued  at 
$49,784,983  and  the  country  schools  at  $16,292,617. 
The  net  increase  in  valuation  is  $5,744,474.  There 
was  an  increase  of  $5,883,900  in  the  value  of  city 
schools,  but  a  decrease  of  $139,435  of  those  situ- 
ated in  the  country.  There  are  34,385  teachers  in 
the  State,  of  whom  5,461  are  men  and  28,924  are 
women.  In  the  cities  15,283  are  employed  and  in 
the  country  19,102.  The  net  increase  in  the  whole 
number  is  565,  which  is  the  result  of  an  increase 
of  1,794  in  the  cities  and  a  decrease  of  1,229  in  the 
country. 

The  number  of  teachers  licensed  are:  By  the 
State,  1,253;  by  normal  schools,  1,259;  by  local 
officers,  27,090;  total,  13,899,  an  increase  of  1,989. 
The  average  annual  salary  paid  to  teachers  in  the 
entire  State  is  $495.43,  an  increase  of  $8.06.  In 
cities  the  average  is  $720.09,  a  decrease  of  $5.10, 
and  in  the  country  it  is  $315.32,  an  increase  of 
$5.94. 

There  are  1,065  private  schools  in  the  State,  707 
being  in  the  cities  and  358  in  the  country.  The 
increase  is  32.  There  are  173,369  children  attend- 
ing those  institutions,  160,007  in  the  cities  and 
13,362  in  the  country.  The  total  increase  is  6,168, 
there  being  an  increase  of  7,532  in  the  cities  and 
1,364  in  the  country.  There  are  1,203,199  school 
children  in  the  State  between  5  and  18  years,  of 
whom  685,803  live  in  cities  and  517,396  in  the 
country.  The  total  increase  is  17,091,  there  being 
a  city  increase  of  47,892  and  a  rural  decrease  of 
30,738. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

Authorized  Announcements.     January,  1898. 

Examination  Department.  —  Business  Syllabus. 

Proof  under  revision  of  the  syllabus  of  require- 
ments for  the  State  business  credentials  has  been 
published,  and  copies  may  be  had  free  on  appli- 
cation. The  tests  are  to  be  held  June  14-16,  1898, 
at  New  York,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  and 
wherever  there  are  ten  candidates.  The  subjects 
are  bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  com- 
mercial law,  commercial  geography  and  history 
of  commerce,  business  and  office  methods,  type- 
writing and  shorthand. 

Women's  Leadership.  —  It  is  significant  that 
in  the  consolidated  statistics  showing  the  success 
with  which  the  candidates  have  passed  the  tests 
of  the  State  medical  boards,  both  for  the  last 
year  and  for  the  period  of  six  years,  the  women's 
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colleges  should  stand  at  the  head,  though  they 
are  less  fully  equipped  and  have  much  smaller 
faculties.  The  papers  are  marked  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  sex  of  the  candidate,  ami  it  is 
beyond  question  that  the  women  have  won  their 
proud  position  of  leadership  on  their  merits. 
This  is  due  as  nearly  as  we  can  determine  largely 
to  the  fact  that  a  young  woman  is  usually  willing 
to  take  a  fuller  preparation  for  her  professional 
study,  and  is  not  so  eager  to  get  into  practice 
that  she  will  cripple  the  quality  of  her  work  by 
insufRcient  general  education. 

Extension  Department. 

Extension  Teaching.  —  The  Albany  center 
has  completed  arrangements  for  another  course 
in  music  by  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley,  of  the  New 
York  College  of  Music,  who  gave  a  very  success- 
ful course  last  winter.  The  first  lecture  will  be 
given  January  24,  and  the  subject  of  the  course  is 
"  Influence  of  Race  and  Religion  on  Modern 
Music." 

Study  Clubs.  —  Five  clubs  have  been  regis- 
tered since  December  11,  making  the  total  num- 
ber 223:  Hudson  University  Center;  Hammonds- 
port,  Columbia  Literary  Society;  Fort  Plain, 
Saturday  Afternoon  Study  Club;  Oneonta,  Cats- 
kill  Mountain  Club;  Cayuga  Reading  Club. 

Traveling  Libraries.  —  During  the  month  27 
extension  libraries  have  been  lent  to  14  study 
clubs,  to  four  schools,  to  six  communities  having 
no  libraries,  to  one  public  library,  and  to  two 
special  borrowers. 

Traveling  Pictures.  —  During  the  past 
month  100  photographs  and  12  wall  pictures,  two 
lanterns  and  819  slides  have  been  lent  to  schools 
and  study  clubs. 

Public  Libraries  Division. 

Buflfalo  Public  Library  was  opened  as  a  free 
library  September  2,  1897.  The  circulation  for 
the  first  month  showed  a  daily  average  of  1,780. 
In  October  the  daily  average  was  2,650.  For  the 
first  ten  days  of  November  the  daily  circulation 
was  2,732;  129,800  books  were  issued  in  two 
months  and  ten  days.  At  the  rate  for  October, 
the  annual  circulation  will  be  825,000. 

Harlem  Free  Library,  in  New  York,  was 
opened  as  a  free  library  September  i,  1897.  In 
two  months  and  eight  days  it  had  lent  25,000 
books. 

Brooklyn  Public  Library,  located  for  the  pres- 
ent in  an  unusued  school-house,  on  Bedford  ave- 
nue, was  opened  January  3,  1898,  with  about 
1,400  volumes  ready  for  circulation.  The  first 
week  374  books  were  issued.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  second  week  100  volumes  were  given  out. 
Four  thousand  volumes  have  been  ordered,  and 
will  soon  be  ready. 

The  New  York  Free  Circulating  Library  in  six 
months  sent  out  from  its  traveling  library  de- 
partment 11,477  books  to  various  places  in  the 
city. 

Fifty  libraries  in  the  State  show  an  average 
circulation  of  over  500  to  100  books  owned.  One 
year  ago  there  were  five  libraries  reporting  an 
average  of  1,000  to  100  and  39  libraries  showing 
ever  500  to  100. 


STATE  NEWS- 
New  York  Society  for  Child-Study. 

The  first  midwinter  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  for  Child  Study  was  held  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  on  Thursday,  December  30th,  1897, 
in  connection  with  the  annual  conferences  of  the 
Associated  Academic  Principals  and  the  State 
Council  of  Grammar  School  Principals.  An  all- 
day  meeting  was  held,  the  forenoon  session  being 
a  joint  session  with'  the  Grammar  School  Prin- 
cipals' Conference,  bringing  together  interesting 
papers  on  six  different  phases  of  child  study  and 
provoking  lively  discussions.  **  The  Relation  of 
the  Home  and  School  in  Child  Study  "  was  pre- 
sented from  the  point  of  view  of  the  school  by 
Mrs.  H.  H.  McElroy,  of  Oswego,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  home  by  Mrs.  Harriett  W. 
H.  Green,  of  Utica.  Prof.  L.  H.  Galbreath,  of 
Buffalo  University,  presented  the  actual  mate- 
rial in  one's  professional  training  and  in  the 
school-room  which  may  be  used  by  the  teacher, 
in  his  paper,  "  Child  Study  for  the  Practical 
Teacher." 

In  the  afternoon  session  Principal  John  G. 
Allen,  of  Rochester,  presented  the  results  of  spe- 
cial investigations  in  his  paper  on  "  Child  Study 
in  the  High  School."  Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  of 
New  York  City,  an  expert  in  medicine  and  man- 
ual training,  made  a  plea  for  defective  children  in 
his  paper  on  **  The  Dullard."  The  papers, 
"  Child  Study  by  a  Woman's  Club,"  by  Mrs. 
Hastings,  of  New  York  City,  and  "  Scientific 
Child  Study,"  by  Prof.  Edward  F.  Buchner,  of 
New  York  University,  were  read  during  the  clos- 
ing session  of  the  meeting.  The  full  proceedings 
of  these  sessions  are  soon  to  be  published,  and 
will  be  supplied  to  the  members  of  the  society. 

This  society  was  organized  during  the  1897 
summer  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion in  New  York  City.  While  other^  States 
have  developed  an  unprecedented  enthusfasm  in 
organizing  teachers  and  parents  into  child  study 
co-operation,  the  Empire  State  has  promoted 
this  phase  of  current  educational  inquiry  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  State  Superintendent's 
office.  Many  private  and  academic  clubs  of 
mothers,  teachers  and  university  students  have 
been  doing  efficient  work  for  many  years  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  State,  as  in  New  York, 
Buffalo  and  Syracuse. 

This  society  was  consequently  organized  as  a 
bureau,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Griffith,  su- 
perintendent of  Utica  schools,  and  the  secretary- 
ship of  Prof.  O'Shea,  of  the  Buffalo  University, 
to  unite  these  scattered  local  agencies  to  promote 
child  study  by  establishing  and  fostering  round 
tables  for  parents  and  teachers,  to  distribute 
helpful  literature,  and  to  "  direct  scientific  studies 
relating  to  the  rational  treatment  of  childhood 
from  birth  to  maturity."  The  society  has  been 
unable  to  effectively  promote  these  aims  through 
the  resignations  of  the  secretary- treasurer  and  his 
successor,  Mr.  Myron  T.  Scudder,  both  of  whom 
removed  from  the  State  soon  after  their  elections. 
On  December  ist,  1897,  the  society  issued  Leaf- 
let No.  I,  containing,  "I,  Suggestions  for  Testing 
Sight  and  Hearing,  and  II,  A  Few  Suggestions 
upon  Fatigue."    It  is  hoped  to  follow  this  in  the 
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near  future  with  pamphlets  on  special  topics. 
The  society  will  be  glad  to  undertake  special 
studies  upon  any  problems  which  may  arise  in 
the  actual  work  in  the  school  of  life  of  the  home, 
and  invites  any  one  facing  such  problems  to 
communicate  them  to  the  secretary-treasurer. 

The  society  invites  all  persons  interested  in 
child  study,  whether'residing  in  the  State  of  New 
York  or  elsewhere,  to  become  members.  All 
such  persons  are  enrolled  as  members  upon  the 
payment  of  fifty  cents  ($.50)  annual  dues  to  the 
secretary-treasurer.  This  fee  entitles  each  mem- 
ber to  all  the  publications  and  other  benefits  of 
the  society  during  the  year  of  membership.  At 
the  Syracuse  meeting  the  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  secretary-treasurer  was  filled  by  the  election 
of  Prof.  Edward  F.  Buchner,  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity. All  remittances  of  membership  fees,  and 
all  inquiries  respecting  the  State  Society  for 
Child  Study  should  be  sent  to  his  address,  at  New 
York  University,  Washington  Square  East,  New 
YorK  City. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Superintendent. 

Edwin  S.  Harris,  the  new  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  is  a  native  of 
Schuylerville,  N.  Y.  He  was  graduated  from 
Schuylerville  High  School,  entered  Union  Col- 
lege, and  was  graduated  with  honor  in  June, 
1886.  The  following  year  he  spent  studying 
psychology  and  philosophy  in  New  York  City, 
and  began  teaching  in  a  private  school  in  that 


SUPT.  E.  S.  HARRIS. 

city  in  the  year  1887-88.  On  leaving  New  York 
he  became  principal  of  Washington  Academy, 
Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  June, 
1891.  In  1891  he  was  elected  superintendent  at 
Catskill,  N.  Y.,  which  position  he  held  until 
April,  189s,  when  he  resigned  to  become  the 
New  York  State  representative  of  Maynard,  Mer- 
rill &  Co.  This  last  position  he  retained  until 
recently  elected  superintendent  at  Poughkeepsie. 

The  report  of  Supt.  Emerson,  of  Buffalo,  shows 
that  the  systematizing  and  introduction  of  better 


methods  of  teaching  by  means  of  grade  supervis- 
ion have  been  great  factors  in  improving  the 
school  department.  Further  it  appears  that  in 
1891  there  were  47  graded  schools  and  one  high 
school,  with  a  total  registration  of  35,575-  At 
the  close  of  the  school  year,  June,  1897,  the  total 
attendance  was  52,457-  At  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  September,  1897,  there  were  58 
graded  schools,  two  high  schools  and  two  new 
schools  under  construction. 

The  Academic  Council  at  Syracuse  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
J.  C.  Norris,  of  Canandaigua;  Vice-President, 
D.  C.  Farr,  of  Glens  Falls;  Secretary,  S.  D. 
Arms,  of  Palmyra;  Assistant  Secretary,  Jay  Cris- 
sey,  of  Belmont.  Executive  Committee  —  E.  W. 
Lyttle,  of  Watertown;  Dr.  Edward  Hay  ward,  of 
Lockport,  and  W.  D.  Johnson,  of  Cooperstown. 

The  Grammar  School  Council  elected  the  fol- 
lowing: President,  John  L.  Bothwell,  Albany; 
First  Vice-President,  Adolph  Dueschack,  Buf- 
falo; Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Gal- 
braeth,  Rochester;  Corresponding  Secretary,, 
Hugh  Lansing,  Troy;  Recording  Secretary,  H. 
E.Reed,  Utica;  Treasurer,  H.  L.  Fowler,  Bing- 
hamton.  Executive  Committee  —  W.  D.  Lewis,. 
Syracuse;  S.  P.  Moulthrop,  Rochester;  C.  E. 
Lawton,  Auburn;  W.  H.  Benedict,  Elmira. 

We  understand  that  Charles  D.  McLean,  prin- 
cipal of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Brockport,. 
N.  Y.,  has  handed  in  his  resignation  to  the  local 
board,  to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  present 
school  year.  Dr.  McLean  will  have  been  princi- 
pal of  the  Normal  School  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.  There  have  been  several  applications 
from  prominent  educators  in  this  State  for  the 
prospective  vacancy,  among  whom  are  reported 
A.  S.  Downing,  superintendent  of  the  teachers' 
institute  and  training  class  department;  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Hayward,  principal  of  the  Lockport  High 
School;  Prof.  M.  T.  Dana,  vice-president  of  the 
Fredonia  Normal  School:  Prof.  Wells,  of  the 
Geneseo  Normal  School;  Prof.  Charles  S.  Marsh, 
of  North  Tonawanda,  and  R.  W.  Sweetland,  of 
Montour  Falls. 

Commander  Shaw,  of  the  State  G.  A.  R..  has 
announced  that  a  bill  is  to  be  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  whose  purpose  is  to  provide  needed 
facilities  in  connection  with  patriotic  exercises  in 
the  schools.  Supt.  Skinner,  of  the  State  Public 
Instruction  Department,  is  reported  to  have  said 
of  the  bill,  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  obtain  any 
stringent  legislation.  **  We  aon't  intend  to  turn 
every  school  into  a  military  school  by  any  means. 
In  the  large  cities  the  G.  A.  R.  would  like  the 
use  of  the  State  armories  for  drilling  the  school 
children  when  the  armories  are  not  being  used. 
The  drilling  would  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Guard  officers.  Another  thing  likely 
to  be  brought  about  is  the  opening  of  the  schools 
with  patriotic  songs  and  quotations.  The  salute 
to  the  flag  might  also  be  included.  The  bill,  too, 
may  contain  provision  regulating  the  care  of  the 
school  flag,  and  giving  local  societies,  such  as 
historical  associations,  the  custody  of  local  battle- 
flags." 

OTving  to  the  pressure  of  oMcial  department  news 
and  examinations,  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit  the 
county  ncivs. 
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GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

Hereafter  all  janitors'  assistants  shall  submit  to 
an  examination  to  prove  their  ability  to  speak 
and  read  English.  During  their  investigation  of 
the  fire  in  the  Seventh  street  school  the  commit- 
tee found  that  one  of  the  assistants  could  speak 
no  English  and  had  only  been  in  the  United 
States  six  days. 

Mayor  Van  Wyck  declined  to  say  to  a  com- 
mittee of  teachers  whether  he  favored  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Greater  New  York  charter  allowing 
teachers  the  right  to  claim  their  pension  when 
they  reach  the  limit  of  service  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  with  the  board  to  retire  teachers  or  not,  as 
they  see  fit. 

Henry  Rice,  No.  19  East  Sixty-sixth  street, 
succeeds  James  Speyer  as  a  school  commis- 
sioner. 

The  State  Board  of  Regents  has  granted  a 
standard  charter  to  the  St.  James'  Academy  of 
Brooklyn,  and  a  certificate  of  admission  to  the 
University  to  the  Girls'  High  School  and  Man- 
ual Training  High  School  of  Brooklyn. 

The  New  York  Schoolmasters'  Club  enter- 
tained its  feminine  friends  at  the  St.  Denis,  Sat- 
urday evening,  January  8,  which  had  been  set 
apart  as  **  Ladies'  Night."  The  meeting  began 
with  the  usual  dinner  at  6  o'clock,  after  which  a 
short  programme,  consisting  of  an  address  on 
"  Some  Suggestions  from  the  Study  of  Children," 
by  Miss  Lillie  A.  Williams,  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Normal  School;  the  reading  of  a  scene 
from  the  *'  Merchant  of  Venice,"  by  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Jones,  and  a  number  of  phonograph  selec- 
tions prepared  by  Joseph  Bernhardt,  of  Public 
School  No.  21,  was  given.  At  this  meeting  the 
following  nominations  for  membership  were 
acted  upon:  E.  A.  Murphy,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Hudson  county,  N.  J. ;  William  E.  Chan- 
cellor, superintendent  of  schools,  Bloomfield,  N. 
J.;  William  H.  W.  Sieberg,  principal  of  Gram- 
mar School  No.  43,  New  York  City;  James  A. 
O'Donnell,  first  assistant  principal  School  No. 
II,  New  York  City;  Henry  Ludwig,  second  as- 
sistant principal  School  No.  103,  New  York  City; 
T.  narry  Knox,  second  assistant  principal  School 
No.  43,  New  York  City;  Floyd  R.  Smith,  prin- 
cipal of  Primary  School  No.  41,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Brooklyn  Citizen  recently  published  an  in- 
teresting resumi  of  the  development  of  the 
Brooklyn  public  schools,  from  which  we  learn 
that  the  first  superintendent  of  schools  was  J.  M. 
Bulkley,  who  served  in  that  capacity  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  In  1873  he  was  succeeded 
l)y  Thomas  J.  Field,  but  Mr.  Bulkley  remained 
in  the  harness  as  an  associate  superintendent  until 
1885,  when  he  died.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Field,  Calvin  Patterson  was  chosen  superintend- 
ent, with  the  present  superintendent,  William  H. 
Maxwell,  as  his  associate.  Supt.  Maxwell  was 
elected  to  his  office  upon  the  opening  of  the 
Girls'  High  School,  of  which  Mr.  Patterson  be- 
came and  still  is  principal.  The  free  book  sys- 
tem was  established  in  1884. 

The  progressive  women  of  Brooklyn,  says  the 
Tribune,  are  speculating  as  to  the  reappointment 
of  the  five  women  members  of  the  School  Board 
appointed  by  Mayor  Schieren.     It  is  said  that 


Hugh  McLaughlin  has  expressed  the  opinion 
"  that  women  ought  to  attend  to  their  household 
duties,  and  if  they  have  any  time  to  spare  should 
look  out  for  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  sick," 
and  thajt  Mayor  Van  Wyck  says  "Amenl"  to 
this  platform.  While  cordially  indorsing  these 
views  as  far  as  they  go,  Brooklyn  women  would 
supplement  them  by  "  looking  well "  themselves 
to  the  education  and  training  of  their  children, 
and  to  this  end  they  hope  that  the  present  women 
incumbents  will  be  allowed  to  continue  their 
work. 

A  power  of  removal  bill  for  Mayor  Van  Wyck, 
aimed  at  the  Schopl  Board,  has  been  introduced 
by  Assemblyman  Donnelly  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. It  authorizes  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York  within  three  months  after  it  takes  effect  to 
remove  from  office  all  or  any  of  the  members  of 
any  Board  of  Education  in  the  city  or  in  or  for 
any  borough  in  the  city,  and  within  the  same 
time  to  remove  from  office  all  or  any  members 
of  any  School  Board  in  or  for  any  borough  in 
the  city.  It  is  announced  that  the  Republican 
leaders  have  decided  not  to  pass  the  bill. 

The  school  census  of  the  borough  of  New  York 
shows  that  in  this  city  there  are  391,482  children 
between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  years.  The  figures 
in  various  sections  of  the  city  differ  very  much, 
of  course,  in  proportion  to  the  area.  In  the 
crowded  parts  of  the  east  side  of  the  city  there 
are  more  children  in  one  block  than  in  many 
blocks  together  in  uptown  districts.  In  some 
places  in  the  Twelfth  Assembly  district  the  num- 
ber averages  between  600  and  700  children  to  the 
block,  while  uptown,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Park, 
the  average  is  38  to  a  square  block.  The  Twelfth 
Assembly  district  claims  19,427  children,  which  is 
almost  as  many  as  in  the  whole  of  Albany.  The 
Eighth  district,  which  is  smaller  in  number  of 
blocks,  goes  ahead  on  average,  as  its  total  is 
18,429. 

The  seven  school  principals  of  Long  Island 
City  got  New  Year's  presents  from  the  Board  of 
Education  on  New  Year's  Eve  in  the  shape  of 
increases  of  $500  each  in  their  salaries. 

Mr.  Frederick  Schmid,  of  Brooklyn,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  Assembly  which  will  have  the 
support  of  the  seven  Senators  and  twenty-one 
Assemblymen  from  the  borough  of  Brooklyn-  It 
is  to  place  the  salaries  of  the  Brooklyn  teachers 
on  a  level  with  those  of  New  York. 

Under  the  new  charter  the  Borough  Board  has 
power  to  elect  an  associate  superintendent  for  the 
first  750  teachers  and  one  additional  associate  for 
every  additional  350  or  fraction  greater  than  half. 
The  salary  for  three  of  these  officials,  $4,000  a 
piece,  has  already  been  appropriated,  and  two 
candidates  are  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Brooklyn  board.  They  are  William  L.  Felter, 
principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  15.  and  Wil- 
liam T.  Vlymen,  head  of  Grammar  School  No.  5. 
In  the  provisions  of  the  Brooklyn  charter  that 
define  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Education  it 
is  distinctly  stated  that  the  latter  may  not  elect 
more  than  two  associate  superintendents,  and  the 
question  has  now  been  raised  whether  the  board, 
governed  as  it  still  is,  by  the  old  charter,  can 
disregard  the  provisions  of  the  section  in  ques- 
tion and  elect  a  third  official  before  February  i. 
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notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  additional  ap- 
propriation has  been  made. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  no  provision  is 
made  in  the  New  York  charter  for  the  Disciplin- 
ary Training  School  of  Brooklyn,  upon  which 
more  than  $116,000  was  expended  during  1897. 
The  school  is  in  the  New  Utrecht  district,  and 
now  shelters  no  boys.  The  Board  of  Estimate 
of  Brooklyn  appropriated  $48,000  for  1898  for  its 
maintenance.  The  only  reference  to  the  institu- 
tion in  the  charter  is  a  section  where  all  penal 
institutions  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Department  of  Corrections  "  except  the  Dis- 
ciplinary Training  School."  The  Municipal  As- 
sembly may,  by  ordinance,  make  provision  for 
such  a  case. 

The  principals  of  the  Staten  Island  schools 
have  organized  the  Principals'  Council  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  their  interests  after  the 
Greater  New  York  charter  goes  into  effect.  The 
following-named  officers  have  been  elected: 
President,  Sheldon  J.  Pardee;  Vice-President,  T. 
F.  Donovan;  Secretary,  Charles  Simons;  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Sheldon  J.  Pardee,  A.  A.  Yates 
and  E.  G.  Putnam. 

Owing  to  the  increased  amount  of  time  re- 
quired by  girls  to  complete  a  public  school 
course  in  New  York  City  in  preparation  for 
teaching,  due  to  the  establishment  of  the  high 
schools,  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  larger  allow- 
ance to  the  high  school  graduates  entering  the 
normal  college,  so  that  they  will  be  admitted  to 
what  may  be  called  the  junior  year,  and  thus  have 
only  two  years  of  study  in  that  institution,  or 
else  they  will  be  admitted  to  a  special  course, 
consuming  two  years.  This  will  reduce  the  time 
to  six  years,  which  is  about  the  same  as  that 
required  for  male  teachers  or  the  graduates  of 
other  institutions. 

Supt.  Maxwell's  annual  report  shows  that  the 
number  of  sittings  in  new  buildings  added  during 
the  year  is  6,750.  The  registration  for  the  month 
of  November  was  136,753,  an  increase  of  10,066  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  month  in  1896. 
The  average  attendance  for  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber was  124,065,  an  increase  of  10,619  compared 
with  November,  1896.  Room  was  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  between  5,000  and  6,000  chil- 
dren in  the  overcrowded  districts  by  organizing 
short-time  classes.  There  are  more  than  18,000 
children  altogether  in  these  short-time  classes. 
The  necessity  for  increased  high  school  accom- 
modation is  manifest;  he  says.  He  believes  that  if 
money  can  be  obtained  to  erect  new  buildings  for 
Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  to  adapt  the  old 
Thirteenth  Regiment  Aonory  to  uses  of  the 
manual  training  high  school,  and  for  the  erection 
of  a  high  school  in  the  Eastern  District,  these 
accommodations  will  be  sufficient  for  two  or 
three  years.  The  indications  are,  however,  he 
says,  that  within  six  or  seven  years  it  will  be 
necessary  to  more  than  double  the  present  high 
school  accommodations.  A  great  advance  has 
been  made,  he  thinks,  in  the  establishment  dur- 
ing the  year  of  kindergarten  classes.  There  are 
now  thirteen  of  these,  and  four  additional  classes 
will  be  organized  within  a  few  weeks. 

New  York  City  will,  next  summer,  have  at  least 
five  vacation  schools  under  its  own  management, 
supported  by  city  funds  and  operated  in  connec- 


tion with  its  own  school  system.  In  the  past  the 
only  vacation  schools  in  this  city  were  those 
maintained  by  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  which,  being  dependent 
on  private  subscription  for  its  funds,  found  the 
support  of  these  schools  onerous,  and  asked  the 
Board  of  Education  to  relieve  it  of  this  philan- 
thropic work.  The  city's  vacation  schools  will 
differ  somewhat  from  those  of  the  association. 
The  manual  training  idea  will  be  preserved,  but 
on  an  entirely  new  and  graded  plan,  which  will 
continue  the  courses  of  the  regular  schools.  A 
regular  course  of  study  will  be  laid  out,  and  in 
everything,  discipline  included,  the  summer 
schools  will  be  a  part  of  the  regular  system.  The 
teaching  corps  will  be  chosen  by  examination, 
and  will  consist  mainly  of  normal  graduates  and 
of  those  who  do  not  teach  in  the  regular  New 
York  schools,  as  no  teacher  in  this  city  will  be 
allowed  to  use  her  vacation  in  this  way.  Only 
five  schools,  or  about  half  the  number  run  by  the 
association,  will  be  opened  next  summer.  These 
will  all  be  in  poor  neighborhoods.  They  will  be 
open  for  six  weeks,  and  will  offer  a  short  but 
complete  course  in  the  various  grades  of  sewing, 
drawing,  modeling,  carpentry  and  similar  studies 
on  purely  utilitarian  lines. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  is  con- 
sidering a  plan  which  contemplates  the  establish- 
ment of  ten  or  twelve  schools  for  the  special  and 
individual  education  of  dull  or  mentally  deficient 
children.  At  present  one  of  the  burdens  of  al- 
most every  teacher  is  the  presence  in  her  class- 
room of  some  poor  backward  child,  half-witted  or 
only  dull,  who,  under  the  class  system,  simply 
cannot  learn  the  lessons  given  out,  who  cannot 
ever  make  progress,  and  who  consequently  be- 
comes a  drag  on  the  class  and  a  torment  and 
sorrow  to  the  teacher.  Frequently,  too,  these 
children  not  being  able  to  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion, are  disorderly  through  simple  inability  to 
keep  still  over  meaningless  and  confusing  tasks. 

President  Hubbell,  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
is  to  present  to  the  trustees  of  the  Normal  Col- 
lege, on  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf 
Mutes,  a  proposition  to  have  the  most  advanced 
methods  of  teaching  deaf  mutes  made  a  special 
course  of  study  in  the  college.  The  association 
will  furnish  instructors  free  of  charge  if  classes 
are  formed  in  the  Normal  College.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  the  new  course  of  study  will  be  made 
compulsory  on  any  students  at  the  college,  but 
some  of  the  students  might  want  to  take  the 
course  in  addition  to  the  regular  curriculum  in 
order  to  fit  themselves  for  teaching  deaf  mutes. 
The  object  of  the  association  in  offering  to  teach 
the  improved  method  free  of  charge  is  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  teachers  of  the  method  by 
which  the  reading  of  the  speech  of  another  by 
watching  the  motion  of  the  lips  has  been  made 
possible. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
struction of  the  board  of  Education  recently  dis- 
covered that  the  new  charter  provided  that  the 
salaries  of  the  school  teachers  fixed  on  January 
I,  1898,  must  so  remain  until  the  Borough  Boards 
go  into  office  on  February  i,  the  schedule  of 
salaries  adopted  last  July  has  gone  into  effect, 
and  several  teachers  who  were  entitled  to  an  ad- 
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vance   without   any  examination   will    draw   the 
increased  pay  from  the  first  of  the  year 

Mayor  Van  Wyck  is  reported  as  having  told 
President  Hubbell  and  Commissioner  Taft,  of  the 
New  York  Board,  that  he  would  remove  the 
whole  board  if  he  had  the  power.  His  principal 
grievance  against  the  board  seems  to  be  their 
action  in  proscribing  New  York  City  applicants 
for  positions  in  the  high  schools. 

Dr.  Walter  Gunnison,  principal  of  Erasmus 
ITigh  School,  representing  the  Brooklyn  Teach- 
ers' Association,  has  presented  a  plan  to  the 
Brooklyn  board  whereby  all  the  principals  and 
teachers  be  divided  into  four  sections,  each  with 
its  schedule  of  salaries.  The  first  section  will  in- 
clude all  the  lower  primary  grades,  the  second 
section  the  upper  primary  grades,  the  third  the 
upper  grammar  grades  and  the  fourth  the  lower 
grammar  grades.  The  scheme  provides  that  all 
new  and  inexperienced  teachers  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  division  two.  After  a  probationary 
period  of  two  years  teachers  will  be  promoted 
either  into  division  one  or  division  three,  ac- 
cording to  their  fitness  or  natural  inclination  to 
the  other  divisions.  This  scheme  differs  from 
that  now  in  force,  in  that  it  only  empowers  prin- 
cipals to  make  changes  in  each  separate  division. 
The  residents  of  the  Castleton  Corners  school 
district  on  Friday  night  adopted  resolutions  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  a  new  school- 
house.    It  is  proposed  to  build  a  $7S,ooo  house. 

The  Brooklyn  Citizen  makes  a  plea  for  schools 
for  Bay  Ridge. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Jamaica  Nor- 
mal School  has  decided  to  defer  the  formal 
opening  celebration  until  next  spring,  when  the 
grounds  will  have  been  graded  and  beautified, 
and  the  surroundings  generally  will  be  on  a  par 
with  the  character  of  the  institution. 

An  inspector  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  has 
made  an  investigation  of  the  Port  Richmond 
Union  Free  School,  and  declares  that  the  sani- 
tary arrangements  are  not  such  as  to  warrant 
the  condemnation  of  the  Board  of  Health,  nor  to 
cause  the  closing  of  the  school. 

The  school  boards  of  most  of  the  towns  lying 
around  Greater  New  York  have  generously 
raised  salaries  all  round.  This  is  thought  to  be 
due  to  the  anticipated  consolidation  of  the  towns 
with  Greater  New  York. 

Ex-Senator  Edward  F.  Fagan,  of  Maspeth,  is 
being  talked  of  for  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Queens  Borough.  He  was  at  one 
time  a  school  commissioner  in  Queens  county, 
and  has  all  his  life  been  identified  with  educa- 
tional matters.  Mr.  Fagan  is  a  man  of  culture 
and  education,  and  he  is  at  present  principal  of  the 
High  School  in  Long  Island  City.  He  is  a  col- 
lege graduate,  and  has  a  high  reputation  as  an 
oj  ator. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  in 
September,  Commissioner  Peck,  of  Flushing, 
prepared  a  form  of  contract  for  the  engagement 
of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  requested  the  different  principals  of 
schools  and  the  various  Boards  of  Education  to 
adopt  the  contract.  The  school  authorities  dis- 
approved of  this  scheme.  The  first  part  of  the 
contract  recites  the  engagement  of  the  teacher 
at  a  stated  salary,  and  the  teacher  agrees  to  per- 


form all  duties  required  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  school  commis- 
sioner. The  contract  contains  this  clause:  **  It  is 
further  agreed  between  the  parties  of  this  instru- 
ment that  the  said  party  of  the  second  part 
agrees  to  resign  his  or  her  position  in  the  r,chool 
upon  a  written  notice  from  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, countersigned  by  the  school  commissioner, 
at  the  expiration  of  thiity  days  from  ih;  service 
of  said  notice.  The  said  party  of  the  stvcond  parr 
further  agrees  to  waive  all  rights  of  appeal  or 
action  of  any  kind  for  wages  upon  said  Board  of 
Education  for  the  balance  of  the  term  of  said 
cngragrment  after  the  expiration  of  .'-ucli  thirty 
days'  notice." 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association 
of  the  First  commissioner  district  of  Queens 
county  ^as  held  in  Good  Ground,  L.  I.,  on  Sat- 
uiday,  December  4.  Principal  W.  S.  French,  of 
East  Hampton  gave  the  second  of  a  series  of  les- 
sons on  "  Drawing  as  Laid  Out  by  the  State," 
to  be  carried  out  through  the  year;  Principal  E. 
R.  Pearse,  of  Springville,  the  second  of  a  series 
of  lessons  on  "  Music,"  to  be  carried  through  the 
year.  The  subject  of  "  Railroads,  Bicycle  Roads 
—  Preacher,  Teacher,"  etc.,  was  given  by  Rev. 
B.  C  Miller,  of  Good  Ground.  A  lesson  on 
'•  Primary  Physiology "  was  discussed  by  Miss 
Harriett  R.  Mallory,  of  Southampton.  Lesson 
en  **  Why  We  Invert  the  Divisor  and  Proceed 
ar  in  Multiplication  "  was  given  by  Principal  W. 
I.  Travis,  of  Cutchogue  and  a  paper  upon  **  Dis- 
cipline "  by  Principal  C.  H.  Kernan,  of  Orient 
The  officers  of  the  association  are:  President,  De 
Forrest  Wells,  Good  Ground;  Vice-President, 
Eugene  Fuller;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
M.  Alice  Taft,  Mattituck.  Executive  Commit- 
tee—E.  R.  Pearse,  Springville;  Miss  Nellie  W. 
Seer,  C.  H.  Kernan,  Orient. 

Creedmoor,  L.  I.,  is  building  a  $25,000  school- 
house. 

The  Staten  Island  teachers  are  to  be  paid  their 
salaries  after  a  three  months'  delay. 

The  superintendents  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  New  York  City  have  determined  on  a 
step  which  will  make  the  biennial  census  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age  in  New  York  City  now  being 
taken  of  wonderful  service  to  the  schools  of  that 
city.  The  census  is  to  tell  the  history  of  each 
child,  how  old  he  is,  whether  he  goes  to  school 
regularly  or  not,  whether  he  is  at  work  and  if  he 
is  illiterate  —  all  of  which  information  will  be 
put  in  such  a  shape  as  to  enable  the  officials  to 
find  the  child's  record  in  an  instant.  In  order  to 
do  this  a  huge  card  catalogue,  with  a  separate 
slip  for  each  one  of  the  450,000  children,  will  be 
made.  Each  card  will  give  the  residence  of  the 
child,  his  age,  what  school  he  attends,  or  why  he 
is  a  non-attendant,  and  if  he  is  physically  in- 
capable. These  cards  will  then  be  assorted  by 
streets  and  numbers,  according  to  the  truancy 
districts.  Further,  the  cards  employed  will  be  of 
several  different  colors,  each  one  of  which  sepa- 
rates the  children  into  groups  determined  by  dis- 
tinctive facts.  For  instance,  one  color  of  card 
will  mean  that  the  child  is  of  such  an  age  and  a 
regular  attendant  at  some  public  school.  A  sec- 
ond color  will  denote  private  instruction,  while 
a  third  will  suggest  illiteracy,  inability  to  read 
English,   or  that  the   child   named   is  at   work. 
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Most  important,  however,  is  the  color  which  will 
distinguish  those  who  are  truants.  As  these 
cards  are  arranged  by  streets,  the  truant  officer 
can  in  a  moment  pick  out  every  truant  on  a 
particular  block  and  investigate  his  case.  Simi- 
larly the  superintendents  wishing  information 
about  any  child  in  the  city  can  find  full  details 
of  the  pupil  and  also  his  family  and  their  status. 
From  another  point  of  view  the  catalogue  will 
be  even  more  satisfactory.  The  published  fig- 
ures will  give  the  number  of  children  for  a  ward, 
but  the  new  plan  will  enable  the  superintendents 
to  find  how  many  children  live  on  each  block  or 
each  side  of  a  block,  or  along  streets  near 
schools,  data  which  will  aid  greatly  in  the  loca- 
tion of  new  schools.  In  this  way  the  crowding 
can  be  definitely  placed  and  remedied  by  shift- 
ing children  from  one  place  to  another.  In  or- 
der to  accomplish  this  herculean  task  ordinary 
methods  have  been  abandoned  and  the  work  of 
cataloguing  will  probably  be  done  by  means  of 
some  of  the  printing  or  perforating  machines 
used  in  the  greater  censuses  of  the  country. 

The  attendance  in  No.  8,  Mr.  John  Dwyers* 
school,  is  steadily  increasing,  and  is  now  larger 
than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  City  College  have 
reported  in  favor  of  the  design  by  George  B. 
Post  for  the  new  college  buildings  at  Convent 
avenue,  St.  Nicholas  Terrace,  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-eighth  and  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth 
streets.  Mr.  Post  had  two  designs  —  one  of  the 
classic  Renaissance  and  the  other  the  English 
collegiate  Gothic.  The  latter  plan  was  approved. 
The  Post  design  closely  resembles  the  English 
domestic  architecture  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
It  provides  for  a  triangular  structure,  with  the 
main  entrance  in  Convent  avenue,  with  a  view  to 
the"  west  down  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth 
street,  this  side  of  the  building  extending  from 
One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  street  to  within  fif- 
teen feet  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth 
street  corner.  The  entrance  is  placed  at  the  high- 
est point  of  ground,  which  slopes  about  nine  feet 
to  the  southeast,  at  the  juncture  of  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-eighth  street  and  St.  Nicholas  Ter- 
race. The  buildings  or  collections  of  buildings  — 
for  above  the  first  story  there  are  practically  two 
separate  structures,  only  connected  on  the 
fijround  floor  by  corridors  and  cloister  passages 
with  marble  columns  —  have  their  ornamental 
fronts  on  the  long  curved  stretch  known  as  St. 
Nicholas  Terrace,  a  high  bluff,  the  dividing  line 
of  Harlem  and  Washington  Heights.  The  apex 
of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  college  buildings  is 
the  chapel,  which  the  plans  .show  as .  almost  a 
separate  building  above  the  ground  floor,  yet  a 
harmonious  part  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Post's  design 
provides  for  a  light  stone  material,  or  white 
brick,  with  terra-cotta  trimmings.  The  chapel,' 
including  the  galleries,  will  have  a  seating  capa- 
city of  2,086,  and  the  library  will  hold  69,540 
books. 

The  School-house  Committee  of  the  Brooklyn 
Board  of  Education  has  distributed  the  three 
prizes  for  the  best  plan  for  the  proposed  new 
Erasmus  High  School,  as  follows:  J.  Graham 
Glover  and  Henry  Clay  Carroll,  first  prize,  $600; 
John  J.  Petit  and  James  C.  Green,  second  prize, 


$400:  David  W.  Wilson,  Jr.,  and  Jacob  Thinnes, 
Jr.,  third  prize,  $200.  There  were  twenty  com- 
peting architects,  and  the  winners  are  all  Brook- 
lyn men.  The  plan  of  Messrs.  Glover  and  Car- 
roll, which  will  probably  be  adopted,  is  that  of  a 
quadrangle,  with  the  smaller  buildings  for  gym- 
nasium and  commercial  buildings  in  the  fore- 
ground and  growing  up  into  the  senior  and 
junior  buildings,  which  connect  directly  with  the 
administration  building  in  the  background.  The 
estimated  cost  is  $390,000. 


STATE  UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS. 
Second  and  Third  Grades. 

Thursday  and  Friday,  January  13,  14,  1898. 
Questions. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 
Each  of  the  followinir  queetions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  (a)  Distinguish     between     a     representative 

government  and  a  pure  democracy.  (6) 
Why  is  the  latter  impossible  in  the  United 
States? 

2.  When  is  a  State  entitled  to  but  one  represen- 

tative in  Congress? 

3.  The  Constitution  declares  that  Congress  shall 

pass  no  ex  post  facto  law.  Justify  this  limi- 
tation of  power. 

4.  (a)  Who  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  House 

of  Representatives?  (b)  How  is  he 
chosen?  (c)  What  special  power  does  he 
have  in  shaping  legislation? 

5.  The   Constitution  declares  that  all  bills  for 

revenue  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  What  is  the  object  of  this 
provision? 

6.  (a)  To  how  many  delegates  in  Congress  is 

each  territory  entitled?  (6)  Compare  the 
rights  of  territorial  delegates  and  members 
from  the  States. 

7.  In  case  the  electoral  college  fails  to  elect,  (a) 

how  is  the  President  chosen?  (b)  the  Vice- 
President? 

8.  (a)  To  how  many  representatives  in  the  elec- 

toral college  is  the  State  of  New  York  en- 
titled? (6)  What  is  meant  by  electors  at 
large  f 

9.  Name  a  duty  of  the  supervisor  of  a  town  (a) 

executive  in  nature,  (6)  legislative. 
10.  (a)  What  is   meant  by  giving  bonds?     (6) 
Name  three  town  officers  required  to  give 
bonds. 

Answers. 

1.  (a)  In  a  representative  government  the  peo- 
ple elect  representatives  to  make  the  laws  for 
them,  while  in  a  pure  democracy  the  people  meet 
to  make  their  own  laws,  (b)  Impossible  on  ac- 
count of  the  immense  population. 

2.  When  there  are  too  few  people,  by  the  con- 
gressional apportionment  for  two. 

3.  An  ex  post  facto  law  would  make  an  act 
punishable  which  was  not  at  the  time  it  was  com- 
mitted. 

4.  (a)  Speaker,  (b)  By  vote  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  (c)  Appointment  of  commit- 
tees. 

5.  Because  it  is  more  direct  from  the  people. 
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6.  (a)  One.  (b)  Territorial  delegates  can 
speak,  but  cannot  vote. 

7.  (a)  By  the  House  of  Representatives,  (b) 
By  the  Senate. 

8.  (a)  Thirty-six.  (b)  Electors  who  represent 
the  United  States  Senators  from  each  State. 

9.  Answers  will  differ. 

10.  (o)  Giving  security,  (b)  Supervisor,  justice 
of  the  peace,  collector. 

SCHOOL    LAW. 

1.  (a)  Name  five  officers  of  a  common  school 

district,  (b)  In  whom  is  the  legislative 
power  of  a  common  school  district  vested? 

2.  State  three  duties  of  a  school  trustee. 

3.  (a)  What  officer  of  a  common  school  district 

is  entitled  to  pay?  (b)  How  is  he  com- 
pensated? 

4.  (a)  What  is  the  amount  of  a  district  quota? 

(b)  What  is  the  basis  of  its  distribution? 

5.  Name  three  necessary  qualifications  of  every 

voter  at  a  school  meeting. 

6.  What  is  (a)  the  longest  and  (b)  the  shortest 

time  for  which  a  trustee  may  engage  a 
teacher,  except  to  fill  out  an  unexpired 
term? 

7.  How  may  the  time  for  which  a  teacher  may 

be  engaged  be  limited  by  his  certificate? 

8.  State  a  duty  of  the  teacher  in  regard  to  the 

enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education 
law  as  required  (a)  by  statute,  (b)  by  regu- 
lation of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

9.  What  is  the  process,  as  prescribed  by  law,  for 

calling  a  special  school  meeting  in  a  com- 
mon school  district? 
10.  State  two  ways  in  which  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  school  trustee  may  be  filled. 

Answers. 

1.  (a)  Trustee,  collector,  clerk,  treasurer, 
librarian;  (6)  in  the  qualified  voters  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

2.  Answers  will  differ. 

3.  (a)  Collector.  (6)  He  is  paid  a  fee  on  the 
money  which  he  collects. 

4.  (a)  $100.00.  (b)  A  district  quota  is  appor- 
tioned each  district  or  city  for  each  qualified 
teacher  employed  therein  for  at  least  32  weeks 
during  the  school  year. 

5  All  voters  of  a  school  district  meeting  must 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  residents  of  the 
district,  and  21  years  of  age. 

6.  (o)  One  year;  (6)  10  weeks. 

7.  A  teacher  cannot  be  legally  employed  for  a 
longer  term  than  that  for  which  such  teacher  is 
duly  licensed. 

8.  Answers  will  differ. 

9.  The  voters  of  a  district  may  at  any  annual 
meeting  adopt  a  resolution  prescribing  the 
method  by  which  special  meetings  shall  be  called. 
This  method  must  then  be  pursued  until  modi- 
fied by  a  district  meeting.  When  a  district  does 
not  adopt  such  resolutions  the  trustees  of  the 
district  call  all  special  meetings.  A  notice  stat- 
ing when  such  meeting  will  be  held  and  the  pur- 
pose of  such  meeting  must  be  served  by  the 
district  clerk  on  each  legal  voter  of  the  district 
at  least  five  days  before  the  date  of  such  meeting. 

10.  (i)  By  special  election  in  the  district.     (2) 


If  not  filled  within  one  month  by  special  election 
the  vacancy  may  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the 
school  commissioner. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  (a)  Write  in  Roman  notation  nine  hundred 

ninety-nine,  (b)  Write  in  Arabic  notation 
two  million  two  thousand  two  and  two  ten- 
thousandths,  (c)  Write  in  words  .00707. 
(d)  Write  in  words  301  36-41. 

2.  In  the  number  3,657.813,  the  local  value  ex- 

pressed by  the  second  and  third  decimal 
places  divided  by  the  local  value  expressed 
by  the  second  and  third  integral  places 
gives  what  quotient? 

3.  Reduce  (o)  .64325  T,  to  integers  of  lower  de- 

nominations; (b)  2  ft.  7ji  in.  to  the  frac- 
tion of  a  rod. 

4.  Find  the  amount  of  $137.50  at  simple  interest 

for  I  yr.  2  mo.  13  da.,  at  5%  per  annum. 

5.  November  i,  1897,  the  common  stock  of  the 

Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad  Company 
was  quoted  at  171/2.  Find  the  cost  on  that 
date  of  24  shares,  brokerage  yi%. 

6.  Divide  440  into  three  parts  that  shall  be  in 

the  ratio  of  3,  3J4,  and  7. 

7.  Find  the  two  equal  factors  which  will  pro- 

duce 299.29. 

8.  A  piece  of  property  was  sold  for  $2,378.75  at 

a  loss  of  I3j^%  on  the  purchase  price. 
What  was  the  purchase  price? 

9.  A  commission  merchant  sold  600  baskets  of 

grapes  at  12^  cents  per  basket,  and  after 
deducting  $18.70  for  transportation  charges 
and  commission  at  6%,  remitted  the  bal- 
ance to  the  consignor.  Find  the  amount 
of  the  remittance. 
10.  Find  the  capacity  in  barrels  of  a  tank  10  feet 
by  5  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.  i  in.  inside  measure- 
ments. 

Answers. 

1.  (a)  DCCCCXCIX;  (b)  2,002,0020002;  (c) 
Seven  hundred  seven  hundred-thousandths;  (d) 
Three  hundred  one  and  thirty-six  for^'-firsts. 

2.  .00002. 

3.  (a)  12  cwt.  86  lbs.  8  oz.;  (b)  53-330. 

4.  $14577. 

5.  $423.00. 

6.  99,  no,  231. 

7.  17.3  X  17.3. 

8.  $2,750. 

9.  $53.21  or  $58.80. 

10.  SsVi  bbl. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  the  latitude  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn 

and  of  the  Arctic  circle. 

2.  Name  a  large  island  or  group  of  islands  lying: 

southeast  of  (a)  North  America;  (b)  South 
America;  (c)  Asia;  (d)  Africa;  (e)  Aus- 
tralia. 

3.  Mention  two  peninsulas  that  form  a  part  of 

the  territory  of  Mexico  and  the  bodies  of 
water  that  touch  the  shores  of  each. 

4.  What  is  the  religious  faith  of  the  greater  part 

of  the  people  of  (a)  India;  (b)  Turkey;  (c> 
China? 

5.  Give  the  title  applied  to  the  ruler  of  (a)  Per- 

sia; (b)  Japan;  (f)  Turkey;  (d)  Russia;  (f> 
Germany. 
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6.  Name  the  two  chief  cities  of  Australia.     In 

what  part  of  the  country  is  each  located? 

7.  Name  four  conditions  that  modify  the  climate 

of  a  place. 

8.  State  three  countries  from  which  coffee  is  im- 

ported into  the   United    States,   and   two 
from  which  sugar  is  imported. 

9.  Name  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  and  tell  for 

what  it  is  noted. 
10.  In  what  county  of  the  State  is  each  of  the 
following  cities  located:  Buffalo,  Bingham- 
ton,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Utica? 
Answers. 

1.  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  235^"  South  latitude; 
Arctic  Circle,  66^**  North  latitude. 

2.  (a)  West  Indies;  (b)  Falkland  Islands;  (c) 
Borneo;  {d)  Madagascar;  (e)  New  Zealand. 

3.  Lower  California  —  Gulf  of  California  and 
Pacific  Ocean.  Yucatan  —  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
Yucatan  Channel,  Bay  of  Honduras,  Bay  of 
Campeche. 

4.  (o)  Brahmanism;  (b)  Mohammcdism;  (c) 
Confucianism. 

5.  (a)  Shah;  (b)  Mikado;  (c)  Sultan;  (rf)  Czar; 
(e)  Kaiser  or  Emperor. 

6.  Melbourne,  in  the  southern  part  of  Victoria; 
Sidney,  in  the  eastern  part  of  New  South  Wales. 

7.  Latitude;  altitude;  nearness  to,  or  remote- 
ness from,  the  ocean;  ocean  currents.  (Other 
correct  answers  may  be  given.) 

8.  (a)  Java,  Arabia,  Brazil;  (b)  Cuba,  Hawaii. 
(Other  correct  answers  may  be  given.) 

9.  Glasgow  —  ship-building  and  manufactures. 

10.  (a)  Erie;  (b)  Broome;  (c)  Monroe;  (d) 
Onondaga;  (e)  Oneida. 

GRAMMAR. 

1  If  you  find  many  people  who  are  hard  and 

2  indifferent  to  you  in  a  world  that  you  consider 

3  to  be  inhospitable  and  cruel  —  as  often,  indeed, 

4  happens    to    a    tender-hearted,  stirring  young 

5  creature,  you  will   also   find   there  are   noble 

6  hearts  who  will  look  kindly  on  you,  and  their 

7  help  will  be  precious  to  you  beyond  price.  — 

8  Thomas  Carlyle. 

The  first  seven  questions  refer  to  the  above 
selection. 

In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity 
in  answer  papers,  it  is  recommended  that  candi- 
dates observe  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate  clauses 
include  (a)  subject  clauses;  (*)  objective  clauses;  ic)  adjective 
clauses;  (d)  adverbial  clauses. 

3.  In  naminf?  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmoditied  subject 
and  unmodified  predicate. 

3.  In  jfivinjf  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  parts  of  speech  to 
which  they  belonpf.  In  like  manner  state  the  character  of 
modifying;' phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adverbial,  etc. 

4.  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of 
that  verb. 

5.  In  parsinff  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  followinj?  order 
Class,  person,  number, ^render,  case.  Give  the  reason  for  case* 
In  parsing^  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agreement  with  its 
antecedents. 

6.  In  f;iving[  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  kWc  only  the 
case  and  reason  for  it. 

7.  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz..  transitive  and 
intransitive.  A  transitive  verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or 
passive  voice. 

8.  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following:  order:  Principal 
parts,  ref^ular  or  irregular,  transitive  or  intransitive,  voice, 
mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement;  give  the  special  use 
of  an  infxniiive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

I.  Classify   according   to   note   2   the   following 


clauses:  (a)  You  find  (line  i);  (6)  you  con- 
sider (line  2) ;  (c)  you  Tvill  find  (line  5) ;  (d) 
there  are  hearts  (lines  5  and  6) ;  (e)  help  wi!^ 
be  precious  (line  7). 

2.  State  what  each    of    the    following    phrases 

modifies:  (a)  in  world  (line  2);  (6)  to  you 
(line  7);  (c)  beyond  price  (line  7). 

3.  Express  the  thought  of  the  first  clause,  using 

the  passive  voice  of  the  verb.  Describe 
the  changes  made. 

4.  Select  and    classify    as    parts    of    speech    all 

words  that  connect  clauses. 

5.  What  does  each  of  the  following  words  mod- 

ify: (o)  indifferent  (line  2);  (b)  cruel  (line 
3);  (c)  often  (line  3);  (d)  indeed  (line  3); 
(e)  precious  (line  7)  ? 

6.  Select  a  very  in  the  (a)  indicative  mode;  (6) 

infinitive  mode;  (c)  subjunctive  mode. 

7.  Give  the  syntax  of  (a)  that  (line  2) ;  (b)  crea- 

ture (line  s);  (c)  hearts  (line  6). 

8.  Decline  (o)  a  noun;  (6)  a  relative  pronoun; 

(c)  a  personal  pronoun. 

9.  Write  a  sentence  containing  (a)  an  apposi- 

tive;  (6)  a  predicate  noun  (attribute). 
10.  (jive  an  example  of  a  clause  used  as  (a)  sub- 
ject of  a  finite  verb;   (b)   as  object  of  a 
preposition. 

Answers. 

1.  (o)  Adverbial;  (6)  adjective;  (c)  principal; 
(d)  objective;  (e)  principal. 

2.  (a)  find  (line  i);  (b)  will  be  (line  7);  (0 
precious  (line  7). 

3.  If  many  people  are  found  by  you,  etc.  The 
object  of  the  active  verb  becomes  the  subject  of 
the  passive  vert),  and  the  subject  of  the  active 
verb  becomes  the  agent  by  which  the  act  was 
performed. 

4.  Conjunctions:  If  (line  i),  and  (line  6).  Rela- 
tive pronouns:  who  (line  i),  that  and  as  (lines  2 
and  3),  who  (line  6). 

5.  (a)  who  (line  i);  (6)  that  (line  2);  (c)  hap- 
pens (line  4);  (d)  indeed  is  not  a  modifier;  (e) 
help  (line  7). 

6.  (a)  are  (line  i),  consider  (line  2),  happens 
(line  4),  will  find  (line  s),  are  (line  5),  will  look 
(line  6),  will  be  (line  7);  (b)  to  be  inhospitable  (line 
3):  (c)  find  (line  i). 

7.  (a)  Objective  case,  subject  of  to  be  inhospit- 
able; (6)  objective  case,  after  the  preposition  to; 
(c)  nominative  case,  subject  of  are. 

8.  Answers  will  differ. 

9.  Examples:  (a)  The  statement,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  was  made  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 
(b)  It  is  what  I  desired. 

10.  Examples:  (a)  That  all  men  are  created 
equal  is  evident,  (b)  The  success  of  the  school 
depends  upon  who  is  principal. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

1.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  early  history  of 

the  colony  of  Rhode  Island. 

2.  Mention     an     important     operation     of    the 

French  and  Indian  war  between  the  defeat 
of  Braddock  and  the  capture  of  Quebec, 
and  note  its  effect  upon  the  course  of  the 
struggle. 

3.  Trace  the  general  course    of    the    army  of 

Washington  from  the  battle  of  Long 
Island  to  the  first  of  the  following  year. 
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4.  Were  the  Americans  in  the  main  successful 

or  unsuccessful  in  the  military  operations 
of  the  year  preceding  the  Declaration  of 
Independence?  State  facts  in  support  of 
the  answer. 

5.  (a)   Who  became  President  during  the  first 

year  of  the  present  century;  and  (b)  what 
change  in  the  supremacy  of  political  par- 
ties accompanied  the  change  in  presidency? 

6.  Name  two  leading  statesmen  who  labored  to 

secure  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

7.  Mention  an  important  invention  or  practical 

application  of  machinery  in  each  of  the 
following  periods:  (a)  1790-1810,  (b)  1830- 
1850,  (c)  1860-1880. 

8.  Of  the  period  between  1790  and  i860  name 

(a)  a  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

(b)  a  secretary  of  the  treasury,  (c)  a  presi- 
dent from  the  State  of  New  York. 

9.  What  was  the  order  of  the  following  events 

of  the  civil  war:  the  opening  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson, 
the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg? 
10.  Mention  one  of  the  leading  events  of  (a) 
Grant's  administration;  (b)  Hayes*  admin- 
istration. 

Answers. 

1.  Answers  will  differ. 

2.  Answers  will  diflfer. 

3.  From  Long  Island  to  White  Plains,  battle  at 
that  place;  retreat  across  New  Jersey;  Battle  of 
Trenton. 

4.  Mainly  successful.  British  driven  out  of 
Boston;  St.  Johns  and  Montreal  captured;  Brit- 
ish repulsed  at  Fort  Moultrie.  Only  reverse, 
Arnold  defeated  at  Quebec. 

5.  (a)  Thomas  Jefferson;  (6)  From  Federalist 
to  Republican  (Democratic). 

6.  Adams,  Madison.  Franklin.  (Other  correct 
answers  may  be  given.) 

7.  (a)  Cotton-gin,  steamboat;  (b)  reaper,  tele- 
graph, railroads;  (c)  phonograph,  iron  warships. 
(Other  correct  answers  may  be  given.) 

8.  Answers  will  differ.    See  civil  li&t. 

9.  Capture  of  Fort  Donelson;  capture  of  New 
Orleans;  siege  of  Vicksburg;  opening  of  Missis- 
sippi River. 

10.  (a)  Completion  of  reconstruction  of  South- 
ern States;  completion  of  first  railroad  across  the 
continent.  (6)  Removal  of  troops  from  the 
South;  railroad  and  coal  strikes.  (Other  correct 
answers  may  be  given. 

METHODS  AND  SCHOOL  ECONOMY. 

1.  Should  pupils  be  taught,  in  the  division  of 

fractions,  to  reduce  the  fractions  to  a  com- 
mon denominator?  Give  a  reason  for  the 
answer. 

2.  There  are  how  many  possible  combinations, 

by  twos,  of  the  first  nine  numbers?  Why 
should  these  combinations  be  systemati- 
cally taught? 

3.  Note  a  common  misspelling  of  a  word,  which 

may  be  avoided  by  the  observance  of  a  rule 
of  orthography.    State  the  rule  applying. 

4.  What  is  an  advantage  of  the  muscular  move- 

ment in  writing? 


5.  To  what  extent  should  the  correction  of  false 

syntax  be  used  in  teaching  grammar?  Give 
a  reason  for  the  answer. 

6.  Why  are  the  four  parts  of  a  verb  as  usually 

given  called  the  fyrincipal  parts;  and  why 
should  they  be  carefully  taught? 

7.  Mention  two  ways  of  placing  emphasis  upon 

a  word  in  reading  other  than  by  force,  or 
stress,  of  voice. 

8.  (jive  briefly  a  system  for  marking  the  daily 

attendance  in  the  register  to  conform  with 
the  requirements  of  the  compulsory  edu- 
cation law.  (The  place  suggested  in  the 
register  may  be  given.) 

9.  Give  an  illustration  of  a  natural  punishment, 

t.  e.,  one  that  naturally  grows  out  of  the 
offense. 
10.  What  are  the  limits  in  degrees  Fahrenheit 
of  the  proper  temperature    of    a    school- 
room? 

Answers. 

1.  Yes.  Because  it  helps  to  make  the  subject 
clearer  to  the  pupil.  This  is  not  the  only  or 
most  practicable  method  for  common  use,  how- 
ever. 

2.  36.  Because  they  are  at  the  basis  of  all 
computations. 

3.  Receive.  The  diphthong  ei  follows  c;  ie  gen- 
erally follows  other  consonants. 

4.  It  gives  freedom  of  movement  and  rapidity 
of  execution  in  writing. 

5.  It  should  be  limited  to  the  correction  of  the 
common  errors  of  pupils.  It  is  not  well  to  devise 
erroneous  forms  for  pupils  to  consider.  It  is 
better  to  train  them  to  the  use  of  correct  forms 
of  expression. 

6.  Because  all  the  other  parts  of  verbs  are 
formed  from  them,  and  for  this  reason  they 
should  be  carefully  taught. 

7.  By  pauses  and  by  inflections. 

8.  Vid.  School  Register. 

9.  A  pupil  tells  a  lie  and  loses  the  confidence 
of  his  teacher  as  a  penalty. 

10.  68  deg.  to  72  deg. 

CURRENT  TOPICS. 

Of  the  following  questions,  the  candidates  will  answer  eight, 
to  each  of  which  za^  credits  are  assigned. 

1.  (a)  Who  was  chosen  Chief  Judge  of  Court 

of  Appeals  of  this  State  at  the  annual  elec- 
tion in  November  last?  (6)  By  what  party 
was  he  nominated?  (c)  What  office  had 
he  held  for  several  years? 

2.  Give  a  brief  synopsis  of  two  important  sub- 

jects discussed  by  Governor  Black  in  his 
recent  annual  message  to  the  State  legis- 
lature. 

3.  Give  a  brief  synopsis  of  two  important  sub- 

jects discussed  by  President  McKinley  in 
his  annua!  message  to  Congress  at  its 
opening  in  December  last 

4.  (a)    What    educator    prominently  identified 

with  the  educational  work  of  this  State  for 
many  years  died  during  the  early  part  of 
the  present  school  year?  (b)  Write  briefly 
of  his  work  and  reputation  as  an  educator. 

5.  What  change  has  been  made  by  Spain  in  the 

command  of  her  forces  in  Cuba? 

6.  (a)  Who  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  assem- 
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bly?     {b)  What  party  does  he  represent? 
(c)  Where  does  he  reside? 

7.  (o)  What  editor  of  national  reputation  died 

recently?    (^)  What  paper  did  he  edit? 

8.  (a)  What  nation  has  recently  seized  a  port  in 

China?    (b)  What  action  has  this  led  to  on 
the  part  of  other  nations? 

9.  (a)  How  many  cities  were  there  in  this  State 

at  the  time  of  the  last  uniform  examina- 
tion? (b)  How  many  are  there  now? 
ID.  (a)  In  what  European  country  have  dissen- 
sions in  the  legislative  body  led  to  riot? 
(b)  What  was  the  principal  subject  of  con- 
tention? 

Answ^s. 

1.  (a)  Alton  B.  Parker;   (b)   Democratic;   (c) 
judge  of  Supreme  Court. 

2.  Answers  will  differ. 

3.  Answers  will  differ. 

4.  (a)   Dr.  Edward  A.   Sheldon;   (6)  Answers 
will  differ. 

5.  Gen.  Weyler  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Blanco. 

6.  (a)  James  M.  E.  O' Grady;  (b)  Republican; 
(f )  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

7.  (a)  Chas.  A.  Dana;  (b)  New  York  Sun, 

8.  (a)  Germany;  (b)  Other  nations  have  sent 
warships  to  protect  their  interests. 

9.  (a)  41;  W  39. 

10.  (fl)  Austria;  (b)  Race  troubles. 

COMPOSITION. 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects: 

1.  Some  Possibilities  of  the  Twentieth 

Century. 

2.  My  First  Teachers'  Institute. 

3.  How  A  ScHOOL-HousE  Should  be  Fur- 

nished. 
Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  com- 
position with  particular  reference  to  three 
points: 

1.  The  matter,  i.  e.,  the  thought  expressed. 

2.  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language 

used. 

3.  The  orthography,   punctuation,   division   into 

paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general  ap- 
pearance. 

physiology  and  hygiene. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  lias  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  Describe    nature's    process    in    repairing    a 

broken  bone. 

2.  How  does  judicious  exercise  affect  the  mus- 

cles? 

3.  What  is  a  tendon,  and  what  is  its  office? 

4.  How  does  physiology  account  for  the  differ- 

ence in  the  complexion  of  different  per- 
sons? 

5.  Give   physiological   reasons  against   bathing 

immediately  after  a  meal. 

6.  Name  and  locate  two  valves  of  the  heart,  and 

give  the  office  of  each. 

7.  What  are  the  cilia,  and  what  is  their  probable 

use? 

8.  State  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  brain. 

9.  Name  the  organs  of  the  greater  circulation, 

and  state  the  office  of  each. 
10.  What  class  of  food  is  principally  digested  by 
the  stomach? 


Answers. 

1.  When  a  bone  is  broken  the  blood  at  once 
oozes  out  of  the  fractured  ends.  This  soon  gives 
place  to  a  watery  fluid,  which  in  a  fortnight  thick- 
ens to  a  gristly  substance.  Bone-matter  is  then 
slowly  deposited,  which  in  five  or  six  weeks  will 
unite  the  broken  parts. 

2.  It  makes  them  harder  and  stronger,  and  in- 
creases their  size. 

3.  An  inelastic  tissue.  It  fastens  the  ends  of 
the  muscles  to  the  bones. 

4.  In  the  quantity  of  pigment  or  coloring  mat- 
ter found  on  the  lower  side  of  the  cuticle. 

5.  It  interferes  with  the  digestion  of  the  food 
by  taking  the  blood  from  the  stomach. 

6.  Answers  will  differ. 

7.  They  are  minute  filaments  in  the  air  pas- 
sages, which  are  in  constant  motion.  They  serve 
to  fan  the  air  and  produce  an  outward  current, 
which  is  useful  in  catching  dust  and  fine  par- 
ticles swept  inward  with  the  breath. 

8.  Alcohol  seems  to  have  a  special  affinity  for 
the  brain.  "  Vascular  enlargement  "  here  reaches 
its  height.    The  brain  is  malfunctioned. 

9.  The  heart  forces  the  blood  through  the 
body;  arteries  carry  the  blood  from  the  heart  to 
the  capillaries;  capillaries  d^te^  tiny  tubes  in  which 
the  oxygen  combines  with  the  tissues  of  the 
body;  veim  carry  the  blood  from  the  capillaries 
to  the  heart. 

10.  Albuminoids. 


Department  of  Superintendence 
Meeting^  Chattanooga^  Tenn, 
The  indications  are  that  there  will  be  a  large 
attendance  from  the  New  England  and  Eastern 
States,  several  parties  having  already  made  ar- 
rangements to  take  the  trip.  The  Southern  Rail- 
way, in  connecton  with  the  Pennsylvania,  will 
handle  the  entire  New  England  delegation,  and 
also  New  York  State  party.  The  route  will  be 
via  Washington,  Salisbury,  Asheville  — "  The 
Land  of  the  Sky."  Those  who  are  thinking  of 
making  the  trip  should  communicate  at  once 
with,  the  undersigned,  who  will  furnish  full  par- 
ticulars regarding  the  trip.  The  round-trip  rate, 
New  York  to  Chattanooga,  will  be  $27.50. 
Through  Pullman  car  service  New  York  to  Chat- 
tanooga. For  full  particulars  regarding  trip  call 
on  or  address  Alex.  Thweat,  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent,  271  Broadway,  New  York. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Indi.\ns  and  Pioneers  (Historical  Scries).  — 
Blanche  E.  Hazard  and  Samuel  P.  Dutton. 
The  Morse  Co.,  New  York.    Cloth.    262  pages. 

Around  the  World  (Geographical  Series).  — 
Stella  W.  Carroll  and  Clarence  F.  Carroll. 
The  Morse  Co.,  New  York.    Cloth.    160  pages. 

Thoughts  and  Theories  of  Life  and  Educa- 
tion.—  J.  L.  Spaulding  (Bishop  of  Peoria, 
III.).  A,  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Cloth.    236  pages. 

Stidies  in  European  and  American  History 
(Introduction  to  the  Source  Study  Method  in 
History).  — Fred  M.  Fling,  Ph.  D.,  and  How- 
ard W.  Caldwell,  A.  M.  J.  H.  Miller,  Lincoln, 
Neb.    Cloth.    336  pages. 
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BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Paradise    Lost. —  Albert    P.    Walker.      D.    C. 

Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.    Cloth.    270  pages. 

This  volume  of  selections  from  Milton's  "  Para- 
dise Lost "  contains  the  two  books  now  required 
for  admission  to  college,  with  other  passages  for 
comparative  study,  and  presents  explanatory 
material  needed  for  the  comprehension  of  Mil- 
ton's manifold  references  to  mythology,  history, 
etc.,  in  a  connected  and  logical  form.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
pamphlet  recently  issued  by  Harvard  University, 
the  notes  place  emphasis  upon  the  "  significance 
and  spirit  of  the  whole  poem  —  upon  the  march 
of  events,  the  play  of  character  and  the  main  line 
of  the  narrative." 

American  and 
British  Auth- 
ors. —  Frank  V. 
Irish.  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Cloth.  340 
pages. 

This  volume  was 
written  as  a  text- 
book for  schools 
and  colleges,  and  for 
use  in  homes,  read- 
ing circles,  etc.  It 
is  essentially  an 
American  text-book 
on  literature,  and 
contains  portraits  of 
leading  American 
authors  and  pictures 
of  their  homes;  dis- 
cussions of  the  writ- 
ings of  both  Ameri- 
can and  British 
authors;  biogra- 
phies, references, 
criticisms  and  choice 
selections  and  brief 
biographies  of  more 
than  three  hundred 
minor  authors;  also 
a  study  of  the  Bible 
as  a  literary  work. 
The  chief  merit  of 
the  book  would 
seem    to   lie    in    the 

felicity   of  the   selec-     From  Howe's.Aslronomy.       THE 

tions  presented  and 

the   conciseness   with   which   the   points   in    the 

various  authors'  careers  and  works  are  given. 

The  Standard  Literature  Series,  issued  by  the 
University  Publishing  Company,  43  East  Tenth 
street,  New  York,  now  includes  28  numbers.  The 
latest  issue  is  Scott's  "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  " 
(Scottish  History).  Cooper's  "  Last  of  the  Mo- 
hicans" will  be  ready  in  February.  Other  volumes 
which  will  soon  be  ready  are  "The  Yeniassee."  by 
William  Gilmore  Simms;  "Westward  Hoi"  by 
Charles  Kingsley;  "Black  Beauty,"  "Arabian 
Nights  "  (selections) :  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  " 
(condensed);  "Silas  Marncr "  (George  Eliot); 
"  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  "  (Bulwer).  and  several 
others.     Send  for  complete  list  with  contents. 


Indians  and  Pioneers,  by  Blanche  E.  Hazard 
and  Samuel  P.  Dutton,  published  by  the  Morse 
Co.,  New  York  City,  is  a  work  based  upon  the 
modern  idea  of  enriching  the  course  of  study  for 
children  by  improving  the  nutritive  quality  of 
the  intellectual  diet  of  early  years.  There  are 
introduced  two  special  features,  one  the  study  of 
the  glacial  and  rough-stone  periods,  the  other  a 
large  use  of  quotations  from  sources  giving  the 
original  wording  and  quaint  spelling  of  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  European  pioneers  to  America. 
The  story  of  primitive  man  in  America  is  told  in 
an  interesting  manner,  and  the  pictorial  repre- 
sentations of  their  tools  and  implements  add 
much  to  the  work.  After  treating  of  primitive 
man  and  the  prehistoric  races  of  America,  the 

Indians  found  here 
are  given  consider- 
able attention.  Then 
follow  the  character 
and  experiences  of 
the  earliest  settlers 
in  the  respective 
colonies.  As  read- 
ing to  lead  up  to 
and  to  create  an  in- 
terest in  history,  we 
have  seen  nothing 
more  useful.  The 
illustrations  are 

copious,  handsome 
and  intelligent. 

Around  the 
World  is  a  book 
of  the  Geographical 
Series,  published  by 
the  Morse  Co.,  and 
is  prepared  by  Stella 
W.  Carroll  and 
edited  by  Clarence 
F.  Carroll,  superin- 
tendent of  schools, 
Worcester,  Mass. 
In  the  form  of 
varied  and  progres- 
sive little  stories,  a 
visit  is  paid  to  the 
Eskimos,  Indians^ 
Arabs,  Dutch,  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese, 
and  their  respective 

.MOON.     Silver.  Burdett  &  Co.,  Pub.     countries.  The 

authors  affirm  that 
every  sentence  and  picture  in  this  book  is 
of  human  interest,  viewed  from  a  child's 
standpoint.  They  admit  that  the  line  of 
development  followed  has  recently  become  fa- 
miliar to  teachers,  but  insist  that  the  book  acts 
the  part  of  the  pioneer  in  presenting  the  wide 
range  of  human  life  to  children  of  primary 
grades.  The  work  contains  excellent  material 
for  language  training,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
the  reading  lessons  may  be  profitably  correlated 
with  drawing.  The  book  seems  fitted  for  the 
second  and  third  grades.  We  can  recall  no  illus- 
trations that  give  any  better  idea  of  the  different 
lands  and  their  inhabitants,  human  and  animal, 
than  those  contained  in  this  little  book. 
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Thoughts  and  Theories  of  life  and  Educa- 
tion, by  Bishop  John  L.  Spaulding,  of  Peoria, 
111.,  consists  of  three  essays  by  this  well-known 
and  widely  read  philosophical  and  educational 
prelate.  The  "  Thoughts  and  Theories "  com- 
prise four  of  the  six  chapters  of  the  book,  the 
two  remaining  chapters  being  given  to  essays  on 
'*  Books  "  and  **  The  Teacher  and  the  School." 
It  is  impossible  in  a  few  sentences  to  give  any 
idea  at  all  of  his  "  Thoughts  and  Theories  "  other 
than  that  they  make  for  the  higher  life  and  the 
broader  humanity.  Not  a  thought  is  obscure, 
not  a  line  dull.  The  two  little  closing  essays,  on 
"  Books  "  and  "  The  Teacher  and  the  School," 
will  well  repay  a  perusal  by  every  one  interested 
in  either  subject.  Any  teacher  can  with  great 
profit  read  his  "  Teacher  and  the  School  "  weekly 
for  benefit,  stimula- 
tion and  consola- 
tion. 


THE  NEW  YORK 
AND  FLORIDA 
LIMITED. 

Between  New  York 
and  ^t.  Augustine. 

Unusually  elabo- 
rate preparations 
have  been  completed 
by  the  Southern 
Railway  Company 
to  perfect  the  service 
of  the  New  York 
and  Florida  Lim- 
ited, which  will  be 
operated  from  New 
York  City  on  and 
after  January  17, 
1898.  via  Pennsyl- 
vania Southern  Rail- 
way, F.  C.  and  P. 
and  Florida  East 
Coast  Line.  This 
trio  of  more  than 
1,000  miles  is  made 
by  the  Limited 
trains  of  the  South-  waterspou 

ern     with     but     one        From  Maury  s  Physical  Geography 

night  of  travel,  and  the  aim  of  the  company  is  to 
make  this  season  of  travel  noteworthy  in  that  the 
appointments  of  the  trains  will  rival  their 
speed. 

Superbly  appointed  sleeping  compartment  and 
observation  cars  will  compose  the  Limited.  The 
new  locomotives  of  the  Southern  have  already 
obtained  a  world-wide  reputation  in  engineering 
circles,  and  they  were  built  with  the  idea  of 
making  schedule  time  an  absolute  certainty.  The 
, first  of  the  five  cars  is  a  composite  baggage  and 
smoker.  No.  2  is  a  magnificently  decorated  and 
equipped  dining  car  in  charge  of  experienced 
chefs  and  staflf.  Nos.  3  and  4  are  drawing-room 
sleeping  cars,  each  containing  twelve  sections,  a 
drawing-room,  smoking-room,  wash  and  toilet- 
rooms.  No.  5  is  a  compartment  car  containing 
two  drawing-rooms  and  seven  state-rooms,  luxu- 
riously furnished.  The  observation  car  is  the 
sixth  and  last,  and  it  will  be  a  model  of  its  kind, 


containing,  in  addition  to  the  observation  parlor 
at  the  rear  of  the  train,  a  secretary,  a  carefully 
selected  library  of  the  newest  books  and  periodi- 
cals, a  buflfet,  and  ten  sections. 

This  train  will  be  equipped  with  the  latest 
ideas  in  palace  car  building,  and  a  staff  of  em- 
ployes in  keeping  with  the  high  standing  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  progressive 
Southern  Railway  Company.  Tired  New  York- 
ers and  invalids  will  find  in  the  Florida  Limited 
the  nearest  approach  to  perfection  in  railroad 
travel  that  can  be  obtained,  for,  in  providing 
speed  and  comfort,  the  details  and  trifles  have 
not  been  overlooked,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  studied  from  every  point  of  view,  and  the 
result  is  the  most  luxurious  train  in  the  world. 
Attached  to  the  Limited  is  a  Pullman  drawing- 
room  sleeping  car, 
New  York  to  Au- 
gusta. For  descrip- 
tive matter,  dia- 
grams, etc.,  of  the 
Florida  Limited,  call 
on  or  address  Alex. 
S.  Thweatt,  Eastern 
Passenger  Agent, 
271  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY 
ABOUT  US. 

S.  G.  Preston, 
Principal  Graded 
School,  Mamaro- 
neck  (L.  L).  N.  Y.: 
I  wish  to  congratu- 
late you  upon  your 
excellent  publica- 
tion, New  York 
Education.  No 

New  York  superin- 
tendent or  principal 
can  afford  to  be 
without  it. 

William        H. 
Woodward,    School 
r  OF  '93.  Commissioner, 

University  Pud.  Co..  Pubs.  Third  District  Al- 
bany County:  I  take  great  pleasure  in  congratu- 
lating you  on  the  excellent  quality  of  your 
magazine.    . 

Carthage  (N.  Y.)  Republican:  New  York  Edu- 
cation, a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  New 
York  State  educational  work  and  interests,  gives 
all  the  news  of  the  State  school  departments 
from  month  to  month,  besides  a  fund  of  infor- 
mation of  vital  interest  to  teachers  and  all  who 
are  engaged  in  school  work.  It  is  neatly  gotten 
np,  typographically  perfect,  and  will  no  doubt 
obtain  a  wide  circulation. 

Current  History:  The  second  number  of  the 
new  magazine,  New  York  Education,  has 
reached  our  desk.  We  think  it  comes  very  near 
being  the  ideal  school  paper.  It  well  represents 
the  Empire  State  and  its  educational  institutions. 
Every  school  principal  should  read  New  York 
Education. 
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NEW  YORK  EDUCATION. 
Dates  and  Places  of  Uniform  Examinations  for  1898. 


Counties.        Dist. 


March  lo-ix. 


Albany  .   . 

Allegany  . 
Broome  . . 
Cattaraugus.  I 

Cayuga | 

Chautauqua. 


Chemung. 
Chenango  . .  I 


Clinton 

Columbia  . 
Cortland  .  . 
Delaware . . 
Dutchess  . . 
Erie 


Essex  . 


Franklin  .  . . 


Fulton  .. 
Genesee . 
Greene  . . 


Hamilton. .  .j. 
Herkimer  .  .| 
I 
Jefferson  ...  I 


Lewis 

Livingston . . 
Madison. . . . 
Monroe 


Montgomery 
Niagara 

Oneida 


Onondaga. 

Ontario.. 
Orange 


Orleans  . . 
Oswego  . . 


Ravena  

Rensselaecville 

Green  Island 

Belfast 

Alfred 

Lestershire 

Lestershire 

Glean 

Randolph 

Weedsport 

Union  Springs 

Sherman 

Fredonia 

Frewsburg     

Horsehca  J.<: 

Norwich    

Greene 

Plattsburgh 

Mooers 

Philmont 

Chatham 

Marathon 

Truxton 

Sidney 

Roxbury 

Fishkill  on-Hudson. 

Rhinebeck 

Williamsville 

E.  Aurora 

North  Collins 

l^y-'"''. 

Crown  Pomt 

Malone 

Brushtbn 

Johnstown 

Batavia 

Hunter 

Coxsackie    

Wells 

Herkimer 

Frankfort 

Adams  Center 

Philadelphia 

Clayton 

Constableville 

Lowville 

Livonia  

Mount  Morris 

Hamilton 

Canastota 

Rochester 

Rochester 

Fort  Plain 

Lockport 

Wilson 

Utica .. 

Clayville 

Camden 

Boonville 

Liverpool 

Solvay 

East  Syracuse 

Clifton  Springs     . . . 

Canandaigua 

Walden.... 

Goshen 

Medina 

Fulton 


May  97-28. 


August  iz-ia. 


September  93-24. 


Delniar , 

South  Westerlo  . 
West  Albany  . . . 
Fillmore    ..    .., 

Cuba 

Deposit 

Killawog 

Allegany 

Dayton 

Fair  Haven  . 

Cayuga 

Lakewood 

Fredonia    

Ellington 

Van  Etten 

South  Otselic 
Bainbridge  . .     . . 

Plattsburgh 

West  Chazy 

Ancram 

Kinderhook  . . . . 

Cortland 

Homer 

Downsville 

Davenport 

Glenham  ...     . 

Red  Hook 

Akron.     

Garden  ville .... 

Golden    

Whallonsburgh  . 
Ticonderoga  . . . . 
Chateaugay. . .  . 
St.  Regis  Falls.. 

Johnstown 

Batavia 

Catskill 

Durham 

Indian  Lake  . ... 

Dolgeville 

WestWinfield... 

Belleville 

Redwood 

Three  Mile  Bay  . 

Turin 

Barnes  Corners  . 

Geneseo 

Nunda 

Morrisville 

Oneida    .  - 

Rochester 

Rochester 

Fonda 

Lockport 

Lewiston 

Utica  .. 
Westmoreland  . . 

Verona 

Lee  Center 

Euclid 

Skaneateles 

Manlius 

Shortsville 

Honeoye 

Cornwall    

Otisville 

Albion 

Oswego 


Voorheesville 

West  Berne.- 

Altamont 

Rushford 

Wellsvllle 

Binghamton 

BinghamtoD 

Olean 

Salamanca 

Weedsport 

Moravia 

Findley  Lake 

Fredonia 

Sinclairville 

Horseheads 

Smyrna 

Greene 

Plattsburgh 

Rouse's  Point  . .    .  .\  .    .  . 

Mellenville 

Chatham 

Cortland    

Homer 

Walton 

Magaretville 

Matteawan 

Poughkeepsie 

Lancaster 

Hamburg 

Holland 

Willsborough 

Schroon  Lake  &  P*t  Henry 

Malone 

Ft.  Covington 

Johnstown 

Batavia 

Athens 

Windham 

Blue  Mt.  Lake 

Little  Falls 

Ilion 

Adams 

Philadelphia 

Sackets  Harbor 

Port  Leyden 

Harrisville 

Avon 

Nunda 

Madison 

Cazenovia 

Rochester 

Rochester 

Fort  Plain 

Lockport 

Lockport 

Utica 

Clmton 

Rome 

Holland  Patent 

Jordan 

Onondaga  Valley 

Syracu.««e . 

Clifton  Springs 

Canandaigua 

Waldeu 

Middletown 

Albion 

Oswego  


!  Kenwood 

South  Westerlo 
j  Green  Island 

Angelica 

Friendship 
,  Windsor 
I   Union 

Frahklinville 
I  Little  Valley 
!  Port  Byron 

Locke 

Panama 

Ripley 

Kennedy 
I  Elmira  Heights 
i  Sherburne 

Afton 
j   Peru 
,  Chazy 
I  Claverack 

Valaiie 

nlarnthon 

Truxion 

Fraiiklin  . 

Andes 

Millbrook 

Hjde  Park 
I  Alden 

West  Seneca 
I  Collins 
I  Keene 

Westport 

Saranac  Lake 

North  Bangor 

Johnstown 

Le  Roy 

Haines'  Falls 

Greenville 

Wells 

Cold  Brook 

Ilion 

Evans  Mills 

Theresa 

La  Fa rge ville 

Constableville 

Croghan 

Geneseo 

Mount  Morris 

Eaton 

Canastota 

Rochester 

Rochester 

Canajoharie 

Lockport 

Wilson 

Utica 

Waterville 

Camden 

Boonville 

Baldwinsville 

Marcellus 

Manlius 

Geneva 

Victor 

Monroe 

Warwick 

HoUey 

Fulion 
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Counties.      ,  Dist. 


March  10-n. 


Oswego  . . . 
Otsego 


Putnam 
Queens. 


Rensselaer. 


Rockland. 
St.  Lawrence 


Saratoga 


Schenectady. 
Schohar'e... 


Schuyler  , 
Seneca  .. 
Steuben  . 


Suffolk 

Sullivan  .. . 


Tioga  

Tompkins  . . 


Ulster. 


Warren 

Washington . 

Wayne 

Westchester. 

Wyoming. . . 
Yates 


Central  Square 

Sandy  Creek 

Worcester 

Oneonta 

Brewster 

Corona 

Jamaica      

Hoosick  Falls 

Averill  Park 

Havcrstraw 

Gov'neur  &  Morrist^n 

Lisb'n  Cent.  &  Colton 

Brasher  Falls 

I  Ballston  Spa 

I  Saratoga  Springs 

I  Schenectady 

Middleburgh 

I  Richmondville 

1  Watkins 

■  Waterloo 

I  Cohocton    

I  Corning    

Canisteo 

I  Riverhead 

Bay  Shore . .      

I  Barry ville 

Liv.  Manor 

Owego 

Ithaca  

Groton 

Kingston 

I  Port  Ewan 

I  Ellenvilie  . . ,. 

I  Glens  Falls  .    

!  Chesierlown 

;  Greenwich 

Fort  Ann 

I  Clyde 

'  Ontario , . . 

Mount  Vernon 

Sing  Sing 

Peekskill 

Attica      

i  Bliss 

I   Penn  Yan 


May  27-a8. 


Cleveland 

Mexico 

Cherry  Valley. . . 

Morris    

Cold  Spring 

Woodside 

Glen  Cove 

Lansingburg 

Nassau 

Haverstraw 

Fine 

Russell  &  Madrid. 

Massena 

Mechanicville. . . 
Saratoga  Springs. . 

Schenectady 

Gilboa 

Cobleskill 

Montour  Falls  . . . 

Seneca  Falls 

Avoca 

Addison 

Greenwood    .... 

Sag  Harbor 

Bay  Shore 

Narrowsburg  . .  . . 

Liberty 

Waverly 

Trumansburg 

Ludlowville 

Saugerties 

Port  Ewan 

Ellenvilie 

Glens  Falls 

Warren sburg  . .  . . 

Cambridge 

Whitehall 

Rose 

Mandon 

Mount  Vernon. . . 

Sing  Sing 

Katonah 

Warsaw 

Arcade 

Penn  Yan  .      .    . . 


Auf(U8t  ix-ia 


Parish 

Pulaski 

Cooperstown 

Edmeston 

Caimel 

Newtown 

Jamaica 

Lansingburg , 

Averill  Park , 

Haverstraw , 

Gouvenieur 

Canton 

Norwood 

Ballston  Spa 

Saratoga  Springs  . . 

Schenectady 

Schoharie     

Cobleskill 

Watkins 

Ovid 

Bath 

Addison 

Hornellsville 

Riverhead  

Smithtown  Branch 

Wurtsboro 

Liv.  Manor 

Waverly 

Ithaca  .' 

Drjden 

Kingston 

Port  Ewan 

Ellenvilie 

Gtens  Falls 

Warrensburg       ... 

Fort  Edward 

Granville 

Lyons 

Newark 

Mount  Vernon 

Sing  Sing     

Peekskill 

Warsaw 

Gainesville 

Penn  Yan  


September  23-  24. 


Central  Square 

Sandy  Creek 

Richfield  Spr*gs 

Laurens 

Lake  Mahopac 

Corona 

Hempstead 

Hoosick  Falls 

West  Sand  Lake 

Haverstraw 

DeKalb  Junci'n 

Edwards 

Parishville 

Ballston  Spa 

Corinth 

Schenectady 

Blenheim 

Richmondville 

Montour  Falls 

Waterloo 

Prattsburg 

Corning 

Arkport 

Green  port 

Smitht'n  Branch 

Callicoon  Depot 

Liv.  Manor 

Owego 

Newfield 

Groton 

Saugerties 

Gardiner 

West  Shokan 

Glens  Falls 

Chestcrtown 

Greenwich 

West  Hebron 

Sod  us 

Williamson 

Mount  Vernon 

Sing  Sing 

Mount  Kisco 

Attica 

Gainesville 

Penn  Yan 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

Prom  September  to  Jane  ivHli  Nature.    By  Minbtta  t,.  Warrbn.    Boards.    19a  inges.    Illustrated.    35  cents.' 

A  charming  book  for  second  grade  classes. 
Stories  of  IjOUs:  Ago,    By  Grace  H.  Kuppbr.    Boards.    178  pages.    Illustrated.    35  cents.    Forty  Greek  myths  retold 

for  intermediate  grades,  and  illustrated  by  reproductions  of  masterpieces  of  art. 


Wright's  Nature  Reader,  No.  X,  35c.  Describes  crabs,  wasps, 

spiders,  bees,  and  some  univalve  mollusks.    96  pages. 

Boards.    Illustrated. 
Wright's  Nature  Reader,  No.  a,   35c.     Describes  ants,  flies, 

earth-worms,  beetles,  barnacles  and  starfish.     184  pages. 

Boards.    Illustrated. 
Wright's  Nature  Reader,  No.  3.  50c.  Has  chapters  on  plant- 
life,    grasshoppers,   butterflies   and    birds.      306   pages. 

Boards.    Illustrated. 
Wright's  Nature   Reader,  No.  4,  6oc.      Has  chapters  on 

geology,  astronomy,  world-life,  etc.    37a  pages.    Board.s. 

Illustrated. 
Bass's  Plant-Life,  a^.     Stories  of  plants  and  flowers,  107 

pages.    Boards.    Illustrated . 
fuss's  Animal  Life,  35c.    Stories  of  animals,  insects,  etc. 

1^3  pages.    Boards.    Illustrated. 


THE  HEART  OF  OAK  BOOKS.  Choice  literature  forchil- 
dren.  Edited  with  a  view  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  read- 
ioSi  ^y  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  of  Harvard  University. 

Book  I.    Rhymes  and  Jingles,  100  pages.  25c. 
I    Book  a.    Fables  and  Nursery  Tales.  142  pages,  35c. 

Book  3.    Fairy  Stories  and  Classic  Tales,  365  pages,  45c. 
I   Book  4.    Masterpieces  of  literature,  303  pages,  55c. 

Book  5.    Masterpieces  of  Literature.  359  pages,  65c. 

Book  6.    Masterpieces  of  Literature,  367  pages,  75c. 

Firth's  Stories  of  Old  Greece,  boards,  30c.  Contains  seven- 
teen Greek  myths.    108  pages.    Illustrated. 

Miller's  My  Saturday  Bird  Class,  350 .  Designed  for  use  as  a 
supplementary  reader  in  lower  grades  or  as  text-book  in 
elementary  ornithology.    114  pages.     Boards.   Illustrated. 

Spear's  Leaves  and  Flowers,  asc.  Designed  for  supplemen- 
tary.reading  in  lower  grades  or  as  a  text -book  in  elemen- 
tary botany.    103  pages.    Boards.    Illustrated. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  AND  SAMPLE   PAOCS  FREE  ON   REQUEST. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 


SOS     Please  mention  "NEW  YORK  EDUCATION"  when  answering  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,         THE  COSMOPOLITAN, 


And    MEW    YOKK    EDUCATION,  $3.00 


THE  OUTLOOK, 


And  NEW    YORK    EDUCATION,  $3.00 


POPULAR  EDUCATOR, 


And    NEW    YORK    EDUCATION,  $1.50 


TEACHERS'  WORLD, 


And    NEW    YORK    EDUCATION,  $1.50 


And    NEW    YORK    EDUCATION,  $1.60 

THE  ARENA, 

And    NEW  YORK    EDUCATION,  $3.00 

PRIMARY  EDUCATION, 

And    NEW    YORK    EDUCATION,  $1.50 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION, 

And    NEW    YORK    EDUCATION,  $1.50 


If  your  favorite  magaxine  or  school  periodical  is  not  found  in  the  above  list,  send  a  postal  card  and  learn  what  a 
remarkably  low  club  rate  we  can  give  you  on  a  joint  subscription  with  NEW  YORK  EDUCATION. 

WC   COMBINE   WITH    ALL 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  CO.,  24  State  Street.  Albany.  N.  T. 


New  No.  3. 


Double  Bnled. 


I  JUST  ADOPTBD  FOR  1898, 

By  New  York  City  Board  of  Bducation. 

I  GEM  VERTICAL  SPELLING  BLANKS 


New  No.  4. 

Single  Bnled. 
SVos^^  r  and  2^  Slant. 

36  PAQCS,  SCRIPT  HCADINQ.  CORRCSPONDCNCC  •OUCITCD 

PECKHAM,  LITTLE  &  CO.,  9  Clinton  Place,  (8th  Street),  NEW  YORK. 
Th£  AlhSllV  News  ComOftllY    ^ooksellBrs,  Newsdealers  and  Stationers, 

8PEOIAL  PRICea  TO  SCHOOL  TEACHeRS,  IN  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Miscellaneous  Books,  School  Supplies  and  Stationery  stock  large  and  complete.    Consult  your  best 
interests,  and  correspond  with  us. 

P.  J.   HENZEL.  ^  SOUTH  PEARL  ST., 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 


Telephone  i459*- 


.Books  and  glTATiaiiERT. 


WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS' 


TEXT-BOOKS 

were  written  by  men  of  combined  business  and 
educational  experience,  and  are  both  practical  and 
teachable.  The  pupil  learns  book-keeping^  by  act- 
ually practicing  tioslc-keeping  from  the  start.  He  is 
also 

TAUGHT   THE  WHY 

as  well  as  the  How.  and  the  teacher  in  relieved  of  all 
dnidffery  incident  to  teaching  the  subject  by  the  old 
method.  These  books  are  especially  helpful  to  pu- 
pils preparing  for  business  life. 

Send  for  free  sample  pages  and  catalogue. 

WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS,  Publishers, 


Chicago,  111.        Rochester.  N.  Y. 


P)Qtpictie 
^coflet... 


OF  SONGS,    j»    J* 
j»    j»     READINGS 

*-:v>S!^V<^-.A'\V  .V\v«t\s^^\N--.X'   V.N  .  .  .  AND  .  .  . 

Sogfgestive  Ezerdscs  for 
Lincoln,  'Vashinsftoot  or 
Flae  Day  Celebrationt. 
Price,  3  eta.,  or  25  cts.  per  doxen. 

BULLETIN  INDEX, 

BOX  1038  DES  MOINES,  I  A. 

AGENTS    WANXEU-^<v 

IN  EVERY  COUNTY, 
TO  CANVASS  FOR  . 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION. 
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PHYSICS.^ 

AVERY'S  TEXT-BOOKS  ON  PHYSICS  ARE  NOW  USED  IN  SOO  SCHOOLS  IN 

NEW  YORK  STATE. 

SCH(X)L  PHYSICS- 

By  Dr.   Blroy  M.  Avbry.       Price,  I1.25.   A  complete  course  on  the 
subject.    Used  in  more  than  1500  institutions. 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS. 

By  Dr.  Ei,ROY  M.  Avery.  Price,  |i.oo.  A  new  and  shorter  course, 
prepared  on  the  same  lines  as  the  **  School  Physics."  Especially  adapted 
to  schools  devoting  only  a  half  year  to  the  subject, 

ENGLISR^ 

OUTLINES  OF  LITERATURE- 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN.  Shaw-Backus.  Price,  I1.25.  Issued 
in  June.  An  up-to-date  revision  of  the  justly  popular  Shaw's  New 
History  op  English  Literature. 

ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC  AND  COMPOSITION. 

By  D.  J.  HiLi*.       Price,  $1.00.      More  extensively  used  in  New  York 
State  than  any  other  text-book  on  the  subject. 

SHELDON'S  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

A  two  book  course  in  Elementary  English,  adopted  in  many  leading 
towns  and  cities. 


Have  you  seen  our  new  ARITHMETICS,  SPELLERS,  or  WRITING  BOOKS  (both 
Vertical  and  Slant)? 


NEW  YORK.  BOSTON.  CHICAOO. 


New  York  State  Represeatatlve,  JESSE  A.  ELLSWORTH,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY. 

■ NEW  BOOKS^        ^ 


Lessons  with  Plants 


Suggestions  for  seeing  and  Inter- 
preting some  of  the  Common 

Forms  of  Vegetation. 
By  I,.  H.  BAILEY,  Cornell  University. 

With  delineations  from  nature  by  W.  S.  Holds- 
worth,   Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing   in  the       I2mO,  Half  Lcathcf,  PrfcC  $1*10^  nct* 
Agricultural  College  of  Michigan.  ~ 

American  Literature, 

By  KATHARINE  LEB  BATES,  Wellesley  College. 

J2mo,  Cloth,  Price  $1.00,  net. 

Elements  of  English  Gram^mar. 

Kor  the  use  of  Schools. 

By  GEORGE  R.  CARPENTER,  Columbia  Umverrity. 

12mo,  Half  Leather,  Price  75  cents,  net. 

A  Students  History  of  the  United  States, 
1777-1897. 

By  EDWARD  CHANNING,  Harvard  DnWersity. 

8vo,  HaK  Leather,  Price  $1.40,  net. 

First  Book  in  Physical  Geography. 

By  RALPH  STOCKMANN  TARR,  B.  S..  F.  G.  D.,  S.  A.,  Cornell  University. 

"IS"'Xf&^^i*5^."'' "" '"'*"•"  I2mo,  Half  Leather,  Price  $1.10,  net. 

**  Every  topic  is  made  thoroughly  clear."  «  *%  **k 

"  The  work  is  sound  and  losncai."  Questions  to  Same,  Price  lO  Cents. 

**  It  is  adapted  to  either  High  School  or  Grammar  Grades." 

The  Study  of  Qiildren   ^^  '^•'"""^  ^^^''^^' "  ° 

and  their  School  Training.  ^^mo,  Ctoth,  Price  $1.00,  net. 

A  practical  book.  The  conclusions  are  based  on  pacts,  not  theories,  gained  by  Dr.  Warner  from  the  examinations  of 
100,000  school  children.  Parents  and  teachers  are  shown  what  observations  to  make  and  how  to  make  them.  Su^estions 
for  overcoming  many  puzzling  difficulties  are  given.  No  more  valuable  book  for  those  interested  in  the  study  ot  children 
has  been  published. 

Write  for  a  list  of  titles  and  prices  of  AN  IDEAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY, 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Boston.  Qiicago.  San  Francisco* 
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I     OFFICE  AND  WAREROOMS 
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MANUFACTURERS   AND   JOBBER8 
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The  W.  A  Choate  Co.,    | 


General  School  Supplies,  % 

24  STATE  Street,  ALBANY,  N.  Y.  2 


« 

We  have  recently  published  a  special  'twenty-four  page  SCHOOL  ^ 

PRICE  LIST  (with  discount  sheet  attached),  covering  miscellaneous  supplies,  ^ 

such  as  Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Erasers,  Crayons,  Pointers,  Ink,  0 

Ink-wells,  Flags,  Etc.,  Etc.  H 


¥  MAILED  TO  ANY  TEACHER  OR  SCHOOL  OFFICER  UPON  APPLICATION. 
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Visit  the 


Hawaiian  Islands. 

Fascinatingly  interesting  to  the  tourist. 
An  ideal  climate.  Tropical  and  volcanic 
scenery  of  great  grandeur.  The  native  race 
and  the  political  situation  an  engaging 
study.  A  tour  of  these  isfands,  the  event 
of  a  lifetime.  A  select  party,  personally 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Education, 
will  leave  Boston  in  February,  1898,  return- 
ing in  April.  Everything  absolutely  first- 
class.    Send  for  prospectus. 


Kasson  &  Palmer, 


50  Bromfleld  St.,     -     BOSTON,  MASS. 


SOUND  TEETH^^ 

Sometimes  mean  {rood  health.  More  often 
they  mean  good  dentistry.  With  modern 
methods  dentistry  has  no  terrors.  Our  meth- 
ods and  appliances  are  thoroughly  modem. 
Our  work  cannot  be  excelled.  Our  charges 
arc  never  excessive. 

HILL  DENTAL  CO., 

34  North  Pearl  Street. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

TcLCPMONK  1416-2.  I,ady  Attendant. 


CMbOhWm 

Co  property  use  the 

premier 
Cyp^writer^ 


Complex 

Motfon 

Required. 

eCmplfcCty 
Oneof  it8 
Cardinal 
Tirtuea. 


tk9crifitiv€  Hrt  Catalogue  free 

'Cbe  Smttb  premier  typewriter  Co^ 
Syracine,  ]^.  Y«»  tL  8.  H. 

ITranoh  Offloe:   COUNTY  BANK  BUILDING, 
AliBANT,  N.  Y. 

The  New  Town  and  Village  Laws 

FMMd  by  the  Laflritlatnre  of  1897, 
Are  Given  In  Full  in  the  Present  Edition  of 

Northam's  Civil  Government 

PROF.  6RID£R'S  PAP£R  ON 

Early  Transportation  via  the  Nohawk 

is  added  as  an  appendix  to  Hendrick*a 

Brief  History  of  the  Empire  State 

Each  lent  poet-paid  for  75  oenti. 

€.  W.  BARIIEEN,  Publisher,  Syraease,  N.  T. 
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aitt^ 


Provides  Good  Teachers  for  Good  Schools. 

Provides  Good  Schools  for  Good  Teachers. 

If  in  search  of  either,  you  may  find  it  to  your  advantage  to 
write  us  fully  in  regard  to  your  wants. 


WHAT  OUR  PATRONS  SAY  OF  US: 

F.  £.  SPAXTLBIHG,  Snptrintendent  of  Sehooli,  Faiflftio,  H.  J.,  December  22,  1S97. 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  aiding  us  in  securing  the  services  of  Miss  V.  She  has 
made  an  excellent  beginning  and  seems  likely  to  prove  one  of  our  strongest  teachers. 

BTEOH  B.  BSACXETT,  Ph.I).,  Instmotor  of  Eleotrioal  Engineering,  XTnion  CoUege,  .Seheneotady, 
N.  Y.,  Jannary  8,  1898. 

My  connectiou  with  your  agency  has  been  in  every  respect  thoroughly  pleasant 
and  profitable  to  me.  I  shall  contiuue  to  keep  in  touch  with  you  and  your  work,  for 
I  feel  that  it  will  be  greatly  to  my  advantage  to  do  so,  and  I  shall  advise  others  to 
follow  my  example  in  this  respect. 

J.  A.  FATBELL,  Chairman  School  Ck>mmittee,  North  Fownal,  Vt.,  January  7,  1898. 

We  have  engaged  Miss  Hook  way,  whom  you  recommended,  to  begin  work  January 
loth,  and  shall  expect  to  see  her  Saturday. 

L.  B.  TIFFANY,  Superintendent  of  Sohooli,  Blandford,  Man.,  Jannary  6,  1898. 

Thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  recommending  candidates.  We  have  engaged  one 
of  them,  Mr.  Robert  C,  and  I  think  he  will  prove  to  be  just  what  we  want. 

H.  B.  MOOBE,  A.  B.,  Frincipal  Farker  Academy,  Woodbury,  Conn.,  Jannary  8,  1898. 

I  have  always  been  pleased  with  your  prompt  and  business-like  methods.  Of  the  four 
agencies  in  which  I  have  been  interested,  yours  has  given  me  the  most  efficient  service. 

WM.  M.  IBVIHE,  Fh.I).,  Freiident  Meroersbnrg  College,  Mercenbnrg,  Fa.,  December  27, 1897. 

I  have  engaged  Mr.  George  F.  EUinwood,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  whom  you  recom- 
mended, and  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  assistance. 


We  invite  competent  and  well-qualified  teachers  for  all  departments  of 
school  work  to  register  with  us,  and  will  use  our  best  efforts  to  advance  their 
interests.  We  are  securing  positions  for  such  teachers  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  if  you  are  contemplating  a  change  it  will  certainly  pay  you  to  com- 
municate with  us.     Send  for  circulars. 

HARLAN    P-   FRENCH,   Proprietor, 

24    STATE    STREET,  -  -  ALBANY,    N.    Y. 
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DISFIGUREMENTS   OF   THE 
SKIN    REMOVED. 

Moles,  warts,  Freckles,  Red  Veins,  Scars,  Oily  Skin, 
Superfluous  Hair,  Etc. 

JOHN  H.  CALLAHAN,  Dermatologist, 

Consultation  Free.  37  north  Pkarl  St. 

feeder's  <^estQumnt, 

56  State  Street,    -     -    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
JOHK  ygwT.-Riw  80HS,  froporleton. 

C.    G.    CRAFT    &    CO., 

Wholesftle  and  R«taU  Dealers  In 

MEN'S  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING, 

Hilitmry,  Grand  Army,  Band,  Bicycle  and 
Society  Uniforms  a  Specialty. 

Cor   Maiden  lane  and  James  8t.,   Albany,  N.  Y. 

If  you  are  in  want 

Of  Xmas  Presents  in  odd  Rockers,  Stands,  Com- 
bination Writing  Desks,  I^adies*  Desks,  or  Rugs, 
call  at 

Kramratli's  Carpet  and  rurnitiire  Emporiniii, 

49  and  51  South  Pearl  St. 


GOOD   QOOD8 
LOW  PRICKS. 


JOHN  J.  HICKS> 

v|/     .  .   .  DEALER  IN  .  .  .  '■^     ^ 

85  AND  87  BEAVER  8TREET, 

Telephone  760-4.  ALBANY,N.  Y 

sobDiuaas, 

THE  ALBANY   FLORISTS. 

Telephone    1 04. 

Pretty  Scarfs,  Collarettes, 
Capes,  Pelerines, 
Round  Muffs, 
Fancy  Muffs, 

IN  AI^I.  THB  STYLISH  FURS,  AT  VERY 
MODERATB  PRICES. 

W.  E.  WALSH  &  SONS, 

58-60  State  Street. 


KEELER'S 
Hotel  and  RestauFant. 

European  Plan, 

BROADWAY  AND  MAIDEN  LANE; 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

S.   E.    MILLER,  Jr., 

^cd'^  ©  ^upn\^\^\n^  ©  ©ood^. 

Sole  Age&t  for  Hanan  A  Son,  Men's  Shoes. 
AUo  The  Regal  Shoe. 

84  AND  88  MAIDEN   LANE.       ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  ao6. 

HARRY  SIMMONS. 

Old  Established  and  Larg^est  Auction  House 

in  the  State. 
96  State  Street  7  and  9  Howard  Street, 

.A.X.S-A.aT-2-,    35T.  "ST. 
Appraiaala  of  personal  effects  and  Merchandiae  of  every 
Telephone  1609.       description  a  Specialty. 

JOHN  T.  JOHNSON, 

Fashionable  ^  Merchant  ^  Tailor, 

No«  35  Maiden  Lane, 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 

J.  B.  &  D.  C.  SLINGERLAND, 

^ianoy  Qrooeries, 

M  86  ail  88  WasMiittoi  ATenie  M  73  Soitli  Swan  SL, 

Telephone  904,  ALBANY,  N-  Y. 

ALFRED  SCHIMPF 

ELECTRICIAN 

Locksmithing  and  BeUhang^ing, 

69  WABHIHGTOH  AVE.,       -       -      ALBANY  K.  Y. 

F.    L.    HUNKE. 
Wat^l^rqcil^op  ar^d  JoWoIop, 

Kenmore  Block, 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 
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THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES, 


EVERETT  O.  FISK  A  CO.,  PROPRIETORS. 


Send  to  any  of  the  following  addresses  for  Agency  Manual,  FREE. 
4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston^  Mass. 

156  Fifth  AvenuSf  New  Tork^  N.  T. 

1242  Twelfth  Street^  Washinffton.^  D.  C. 
378  Wabash  Avenue^  Chicago,  lU. 

25  King  StreetJ^W.,  Toronto,  Canuda. 

4i4  Century  Building,  MinneapbliSf  Minn. 
Temple  Block,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
730  Cooffer  Building^  Denver,  Coio. 

525  Stimson  Blocks  Los  Angeles,  Cdl* 

825  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


From  DR.  O.  F*  P.  BANCROFT,  PHn.  of  PfUUipt  Academy.  Andowtr  Mas*.  Mr.  Fisk  is  doing  a  large  basinetM  and 
he  takea  uride  in  doing  it  well.  He  has  experience.  Judgment,  tact,  and  all  the  facilities  for  bringing  the  right  teacher  to  the  right 
place.    I  nave  great  confidence  in  him  and  his  methods. 


Correflpondeiioe  with  Employer!  ii  Invited.  SegiBtration  Formi  sent  to  Teaehen  on  applloation. 


We  liaYc  filled  Eleven  Tlioiisand  Seven  Hundred  and  Slxty-eiiclit  positions  at  salaries  aggregating 

^T, 6 13,896.00. 


Clyde  Line  Excursions. 

NEW  YORK 


-TO- 


^FLORIDA^ 

AND  RETURN, 

Including  Heals  and  Accommodations 

^35.30 

INTCRMCDIATC,    ROUND    TRIP. 

;gi43.30 

FIRST-CLASS,    ROUND    TRIP. 

Full  particulars  and  Beautifui^ly  Ii^i,ustrated 

Booklet  in  regard  to  Trip  "AT  Sea," 

mailed  free,  upon  application  to 

CLTD[  SmMSHIP  COMPim, 

5  Bowling  Green,  New  York* 


THE  TEACHERS' 
REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

THE  BULLETIN  INDEX* 

The  best  things  in  all  the  educational  and  literary  magazines  sifted 
for  the  busy  teacher. 


Always  use  an  Index  for  short  cuts  to  everything, 
of  them  say: 


Bee  what  boom 


C.  W.  Bardikn.— "  I  am  pleased  with  the  first  number  of  your 
Journal.    I  think  It  serves  a  good  purpose.  ** 

A  Gunposite  Art  Supplement  for  Every  Celebration* 

The  fonr  Christmas  pictures  and  the  new  ones  for  February  and 
spring  days  sent  to  all  ordering  In  January  and  February.  Six 
months  trial,  2Ac. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  The  Pathfinder  and  Bulletin  Index  until 
June  for  flOc  if  you  mention  this  Journal.    Address, 

G.  B.  ARNOLD,  Publisher,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Ask  for  rates  on  Magaxines  for  *98. 
'•Th€  SuTffival  of  thm  fittest.' ^ 

EDUCATION. 

The  oldest  of  the  high  class  educational  magazines,  entered  its 
eighteenth  year,  September,  1897.    In  its  sphere  It  is 

A  RECOGNIZED  LEADER. 

However  crowded  with  reading  matter  your  table  may  be.  you 

lad  the  oldest  and  bext  educational 

All  articles  printed  in 


should  not  fail  to  take  and  rei.        .  . 
monthly  magazine  in  the  United  States. 
Education  are 


STRICTLY  ORIGINAL. 

It  is  contributed  to  and  read  by  many  of  the  leading  educators  of 
the  day.    No  progressive  teacher  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $3.00 
Sample  Copy  for  six  2-oent  stamps.   Try  it  for  a  year. 

KASSON  &  PALMER,  Publishers, 
50  Bromfleld  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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NOW  U«KD  IN  ALL  PROORCMIVC  SCHOOLS. 


5  cts.- 


^CLASSICS.- 


•S  cts. 


"  The  Young  Polk's  Library  of  Choice  Literature  merits  the  unstinted  praise  andapptx)va1  of  every  educator  in  our  land. 
For  two  years  1  have  used  various  numbers  of  the  booklets  in  my  primary  work  with  eminently  satisfactory  results.'* 

Mrs.  CLA.RA  B.  WATSON.  Midland,  Texas. 


A'o.       Firat  Reader  Cfrade.    (Large  Type  ) 
2  iErop's  Fables.— 1. 
S  .£sop'8  Fables.— 2. 

11  Selections  from  ifiM>p.—l. 

12  SehctioDs  from  .£sop.~2. 
7S  Story  of  the  Bads. 

74  What  Annie  Saw.    {Natun  StorUt.) 
9S  fioou  and  fltems. 

Firei  and  Second  Reader  Grade.  iLarge  Type.) 
70  Some  Bird  Friends. 

77  Flower  Friends.     I. 

78  Flower  Friends.    II. 
TV  Flower  Frlendi*.  III. 

87  Legends  of  the  Springtime. 

Second  Reader  Grade, 
1  Orfmm's  Fairy  Tales.- 1. 
4  Grimm*t>  Fairy  Tales.- 2. 

7  Little  Red  Ridflng  Hood. 

8  Jack  and  the  Beansulk. 

9  Story  of  Bryant. 

18  Selections  from  (Trimm.— 1. 
14  Selections  from  Grimm.— 2. 

20  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.     I. 

21  Stories  frcmi  Garden  and  Field.   II. 
25  Story  of  Colnmbna. 

20  Story  of  Israel  Putnam. 

27  Story  of  »  lUiam  Penn. 

28  Story  of  Washington. 

29  Story  of  Franklm. 

80  Story  of  Webster. 

81  Story  of  Lincoln. 
80  Story  of  Lowell. 
80  Story  of  Tennyson. 


No,  Second  Reader  Grade, 

42  Story  of  Whittier. 

48  Story  ( f  Cooper. 

44  Stoiy  of  Fulton. 

4fi  Story  of  the  Pilgrims. 

46  Story  of  the  Boston  1>a  Party. 

46  Story  of  Ell  Whitney. 

00  Story  of  Kdls^n. 

01  Story  of  Hawthorne 

02  Story  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse. 
08  S lory  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 
04  Story  of  James  Wait. 

08  ^^tory  of  the  Norsemen. 

09  Puss  in  Boots. 

70  Story  of  Stephenson. 

71  Story  of  Irving. 

72  Story  of  Pocahontas. 

81  Story  of  Gyms  W.  Field. 

82  Story  of  Holmes. 

89  Story  of  Longrellow. 

Third.  Reader  Grade. 
22  Hawthorne's  Golden  Tonch. 
28  Hawthorne's  Three  Golden  Apples. 
24  Hawthorne's  Miracnlons  Pitcher. 
88  King  of  the  Golden  River.    (Rnsldn.) 
88  The  Chlmnra.    (Hawthorne.) 
84  Paradise  of  Children.    (Hawthorne.) 

16  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.    (Irving.) 

10  Rip  Van  Winkle,  etc.    (Irving.) 

17  Philip  of  Pokanoket.    (Irving.) 

18  The  Yovage.  etc.    (Irving.) 
41  Evangeline.    (Longfellow.) 

47  Bab  and  His  Friends. 

fiO  Christmas  Eve,  etc.    (Irving.) 


No.  Third  Reader  Grade. 

88  »tory  of  La  Salle. 

84  The  Minotaur.    (Hawthorne.) 

85  The  Pygmies.    (Hawthorne.) 

80  The  Dragon's  Teeth.    (Hawthorne.) 

90  De  Soto. 

91  Marqaette. 

92  Aadubon. 

Fourth  Reader  Grade, 
6  Sfory  of  Macbeth. 
19  The  Deseited  Village.    (Goldsmith.) 

87  Othello,  etc.    (Lamb.) 

88  The  Tempest,  etc.    (Lamb.) 

80  We  are  Seven,  etc.    (Wordsworth.) 
40  Ancient  itariner.    (Coleridge.) 
64  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.    (Browning.) 
66  John  Gilpin^  etc.    (i-owper.) 

66  The  Elegy,  etc.    (Gray.) 

06  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley. 

00  Declaration  of  Independence. 

07  Thanatopsls  A  Other  Poems.  (Bryant.) 

n/th  Reader  Grade. 
0  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome— 1.  (Macanlay.) 
10  l£noch  Arden.    (Tennyson. 
49  L' Allegro  and  Other  Poems.  (Milton.) 

61  As  YoQ  Like  IL    (Shakespeare.) 

62  Merchant  of  Venice.    (Shakespeare.) 
68  Henry  the  BUhth.    (Shakespeara.) 

67  Lady  of  the  Lake.    Canto     /.(Scott.) 

68  L.adyoftheLake.    Canto  IT,  (Scott.) 

69  Lady  of  the  Uke     Canto  III,  (Scott.) 
80  Cotter's  t^aturday  NighL    (Bums.) 

88  Sir  Launfal. 


Order  by  number.    Bach  number  contains  about  32  pages  of  choice  Illustrated  Literatnre,  bound  in  strong  manilla 
covers.    Price,  5  cents  a  copy,  60  cents  a  dozen,  postpaid.    Send  for  complete  list. 

EDUCATIONAI.  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  63  Fifth  Aw:,  New  York. 


THE  BEST  BOOK 


OP    CHILDREN'S   STORIES   IN   THE    MARKET. 
THAT'S  WHAT    MANY    PEOPLE    HAVE    CALLED 


In  the  Child's  World, 


A  new  edition  just  out.    Fifteenth  thousand. 
There  is  no  better  story  book  for  Rindergartners, 


BY 

EMILIE    ROULSSONT. 

Primary  Teachers,  and'Mothera.      Just  th'e  thing  forra      O  Fl  li  I  O   I    IVl  MO     lllClOllIN    I 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass. 
NEW  YORK.  -:-  ATLANTA.  -:-.  KANSAS  CITY. 


WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL 

FOI^   lPI2rO:FE3SSI025r.A.XiS   J^N-JD  .a.:m:a.te3TTrs. 
L.  D.  PHONE  1509.  No.  544  Broadway,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


OlATN    irOXJR    HOBKE. 

Commercial  Union  Co-Operative  Bank, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

\Vill  loan  you  money  to  buy  or  build  a  home. 
WEEKLY    PAYMENTS. 


TCLKPHONC  46a. 


INCORPORATKD   ISS*. 


Family  Washing  and  Carpet  Cleaning  a  Specialty. 

triflON  KiAUrCDKY  Cf0. 

Laundry  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 

8  and  10' Union  Hir««t, 

Anil«7andS»  DIvUlon  Street, 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Please  mention  "NEW  YORK  EDUCATION"  when  answering:  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Please  mention  lanuarv  nninher.  "  N'KW  YOKK  KDIXATIOX."  name  readers  in  use,  and  kindly  state  your 
line  of   school  work,  whe-n  answering  il"s  advertisement. 

The^Standard^Literature^^Series 

comprises  2S  numbers.     Single  numbers,  paper,  la'.-c,  cloth,  20c.     Double  numbers,  paper,  20c.,  cloth,  30c. 
IN*  PREPARATION*    ^^^^"^  ^'"  "^"*^  IMohicans,    loo^rr  ,■   Pilgrim's  PkO<;Rr.ss,  Jiunyan  .-   Akahiav  Nights 

{Sf'/<(//ofis) :  "Westwaku  Ho!"   c/un/rs  Kini^sley  ;  Silas  Makner.   Grorirg  Eliot. 

LATEST  *  ISSUES  ♦    Talrsok  a('.kani>i'AThkr,  .SV<^>// (Single)  .•  Tiik  Watkr-Witch,  Ci;"^;  (Doublet ,    •'Poems 
OK  KNUinrLY  Ai)\ENTrRi:  "  (Double)  paper,  20c.;  cloth,  30c 

3Prof.  JTcUxnirtl  ^ucvctt  iHlale,  %x.,  ^'It.  TS., 

Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Lo^ic  in  Inion  Collcjje.  Schenectady,  New  York,  has  edited  six  numbers  for  the  series,  viz  : 

SCOTT'S  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE,  TENNYSON'S  ENOCH  ARDEN  and  other  Poems,  IRVING'S  SKETCH-BOOK  and  IRVING'S 
"KNICKERBOCKER  STORIES,"  LONGFELLOW'S  EVANGELINE,  and  also, 

"Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure,"  (Double  Number  .  iThis -volume  includes  four  complete  poems  with  notes,  viz  : 
TENNYSON'S  "GARETH  AND  LYNETTE."  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  S  •  SOHRAB  AND  RUSTUM."  MACAULAYS  •  HORATIDS,'* 
and  LOWELL'S  **  VISION  OF  SIR  LAUNFAL."     Dr.  Hale's  scholarship  is  a  j^iiaranty  of  the  excellence  of  his  work. 

rnini^ll  Pnn    nnni^Q*       ■    Rhymes  and  Fables,  12c       II    Song  and  Stories,  isc.      III.  Fairy  Life,  20c.     IV.  Ballads  and 

SUPERJ?yrENDENTS^ 

MENTARY  •  READING  •  ARE    INVITED  •  TO  ■  WRITE  •  TO  •  US  •  FOR  •  INFORMATION.    S 

PLEASE  .  NOTE    REQUEST  ♦  AT  ♦  THE  •  HEAD    OF    THIS    ADVERTISEMENT,     j*    j*    ^ 

XHniversit^*  Ipubllsbing*  Co,, 

43-47    EAST    10th   STREFT.      -       -      NEW  YORK. 

ZUCHTMANN'S  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  COURSE. 

C^^  FAC-SIMILE  CHARTS   SENT  FREE 


American 
Music 


UPON    APPLICATION. 

By  FREDERICK  ZUCHTMANN. 


Officially    adopted    for    use    by   the 

Q^x^^s^^s.  Mr\f\  Albany  Board  of  Education, 

'^^VO  Lwl  ■  1  April  20,   1897. 

And  is  al«^o  used  with  the  greatest  success  iUj^huudreils  of  other  progressive  cities  and  towns,  iticludiug  scores  of  Normal 
and  Tniinni>i  >.cho<»ls. 

Supt.  HK<)()KS.<)f  Philiidclphia.  says:  '  I  have  cat  cfuUy  examined  the  charts  and  books  of  the  Ajucrican  Music  System. 
They  are  excellent  works,  and  will  he  lound  of  ine^li^l.lble  \alue  in  >;i^'i"«  iu'.trucliou  111  the  elements  of  music  in  our 
public  schools. 

Trof.  (".  h.O.  W.  CHADWICK.  Direetor  New  i:n;4laiid  Cojiservatory  of  Music.  Roslon,  savs  :  "The  books  of  the  American 
System  contain  ^ncli  adiniiahh^  inn-ii   as  to  form  a  refined  l.i-^te  from  the  hemnniiiii" 

Snpt  IJAKNl.V  WHITNI' V.  O'^driisl.nrL'.  N.  Y  ,  sav>-.  "•  In  I),  retnher  last  I  visite-l  the  scliools  of  Hartford,  Conn,,  where 
the  s\st<in  is  used,  I  .aiefnllv  examined  theuork  m  all  Ih-  grades  from  the  KinderLiarten,  tin  ou'^ii  the  ninth  >;raile. 
The  results  were  a  revelation  tome.  The  piirit\  of  tone,  n.itm  aim  ^s  and  cr)rrectnes-,  ot  '-i)r  cch  and  >oni;,  readine.s.-.  to  sing 
at  si^^ht  selections  liny  had  never  >,een.  even  in  the  lower  i^tade  primary,  sni  passc  <l  anvllnni:  1  had  ever  seen. 

Vocal  nniM*  i>  ra;adl>  heconiin'^'  a  rri^ular  sn'-jeit  r,(  siudv  in  the  public  selnxjls.' pind  as  sucli  niu-.l  be  tantrht  hv  the 
repnlar  teacher.  The  American  Music  System  solves  the  problem.  It  is  a  s\stem  that  the  regular  lea.,  hers  can  with  reason, 
able  elTort.  inasterantl  sm  ta--^l  nl  1\  leach.  I  ^ive  it  my  niniualified  eiidorseinent.  ami  believe  it  in  every  particular,  .superior 
to  any  other  system  in  u-.e." 

IT"  IS    A     FACT. 

I.   That  children  tan^ht  Itv /.lulUmann's  American  System     1        '^    That  manv  IMivsicians  havc"recomiuended  it  because  it 
do  not  ll.il  ()r  fall  from  llie  i>ilcli.  I)roniotes  ;4oo<f  Health.  '  - 


'I'hat  it  po^iiiytdv  .solves   the   troubIes(ime    problem  of 
MONOTONK 


That  this  course  furnishes  the  '..greatest  assistance  to  the 


M-v     .       I       1         •        .1      .   ^  -      .        ..  .     ir  re-nlar  t<-.uin-r  by  whom  the  music  must  be  laii;elv  tautiht 

V.    1  hat  schools  n.sin^  the     A  merican  System  '  are  noted    or        ,-ven  where  a  spee.al  teacher  is  emplove.i. .        '-    ^ 

tlicir    sweetnes.s   and    beauty   ol    tone   and    accnrate    si^ht-  ^  ^^  " 


sinj<intj. 


1  hat  teachers  ami  pii]nls  love  lis  l)eantiful  sonars,  which 


^.    Tiiat    this   course    is   endorsed     bv    America's    greatest  -'^^   taken    lioiu    the    work.s    ol    the   woilds    j^realesl    sou;,; 

Educators  and   Musicians.                         '  writers. 

5.   That  many  Mipei  inlendents  have  recommende<l  it  alone  n.    I'hat  everv  school  board  which  has  TRI  HI)  the.American 

for  its  valuable  aid  lo  the  i  KACHINC.  of  RK.\I)I.N<i.  System    HAS  .\lJc)I'Th:D  IT. 


KING-RICHARDSON  PUBLISHING  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


To^^^^^^  jl^g  Traveler's  Insurance  Co. 


EDUCATORS! 


T 


OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Is  the  largest  Stock,  Life  and 
Accident  Insurance  Company 
in  the  World. 


All  forms  of  Life,  Endowment  and  Annuity  Policies, 
granting  Paid-up  Insurance,  Term  Insurance,  and  Cash 
Surrender  Values  at  lowest  rates. 

Best  Forms  of  Accident  Policies, 
W.  HOWARD  BROWN,  Manager,  467  Broadway,  Albany,  n.  y. 

TELEPHONE  829  CHAPEL. 


Leading  Hotel  of 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Strictly  First  Class. 


H.  J.  \m\^ui  ^  pom. 


o 


A 

PIANO 
IS  AN 

EDUCATOR  of  the  highest  order; 
music  in  the  home  refines 
and  attracts  musical  people; 
what  then  more  delightful 
than  a  choice  piano,  say  a 
KNABE,  or  if  too  expen- 
sive, say  a  BROWN  & 
SIMPSON,  or  KINGS- 
BURY. Pianos  var\-  in 
price  from  say  $575  for 
KNABE  to  $50.00  for  one 
quite  good  enough  for  prac- 
tice. Come  in  and  get  posted 
at 

THOMAS^ 
MUSIC  STORE 
15  No.  PEARL    (No,j5) 


Vol.  I 
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....SPECIAL  ARTICLES  FOR  THIS  MONTH.... 

THE  CRUCIAL  TEST  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM,  PREST  ANDREW  S.  DRAPER 

TEACHING  AMERICAN  HISTORY, DR.  EDWARD  T.  MATHES 

METHODS  IN  PREPARATORY  CLASSICAL  TEACHING,    -      PROF.  GEORGE  W.  LANG 
RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  PRIMARY  METHODS,  -        -    JEAN  MCKECHNIE  ASHTON 


<1.00  A   YEAR 


Published  by  the 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  COMPANY 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

TEN  CENTS  A  NUMBER 

Copyris^ht  1897,  by  New  York  Bducmtioo  Co. 


C.     E 


KI>1TBD   AND   MANAGED   HY 

F  R  A  M  KL.I  N. 

PLMiLISIIKD   H\ 


NEW    VORK    EDUCATION    COMPANY. 


JAMES  M.  RUSO.  President. 


HARLAN  P.  FRENCH.  Sec'y  and  Treas.  C.  E.  FRANKLIN,  Vice-Prest   and  Gr  r  I  Mgr. 

24  State  Street,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


....CONTENTS.... 

The  Criuiial  Test  of  the  Public  Sehool  System Pres't.  A.  S.  Draper 

Teaching:  American  History Dr.  Edward  T.  Mathks 

Method  in  Preparatory  Classical  Tcacliinj? Prof.  George  W.  Lanc 

Ke4rent  Advances  in  Primary  Methods Jp:an  McKkchnie  Ashton 

School  Men  of  the  Hour Supt.  Henry  P.  Kmerson.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Deputy  State  vSupt.  Howard  J.   Rogers. 
(Editorial  '  ^ 

"Who  and  What" E.  M.  S.  M.  S. 

Theory  and  l>iscussion 

Physical  lulucation,  Part  II Dr.   M.  Auc.rSTA  REi^UA 

The  French  School  System H.  h.  EvERETT,  A.   M. 

Telling  Words  to  Students W iij.iam  J ennincs  Bryan 

School    Helps  —  Authors'  Days John  E.  Sherwood,  A.  M. 

Earth's  Relief  Forms ; Proe.  A.  F.  Onderdonk 

An  Historical  Banquet West  Virginia  Schooi,  Journai^ 

Hints  for  the  Morning  Talk R.   N.   Yawger 

Miscellaneous. 

*•  The  Best  to  he  Found  " Exchanges 

School  Hoards  —  The  Care  of  Schools Suit.  (Veor<.e  Grifmth 

Pay  Good  Teachers John  S.  Roeselkr 

Rural  Schools— Nature  Study  Department. 

Nature  Study  Paragraphs    John  W.  SpENCER 

Child  Study —  Suggestions  for  Testing  Sight  and  Hearing N.  Y.  S.  C.  S.   A. 

Kindergarten  -  When  the  Wind  Blows Ellen  Jones 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  Must  Be  Correlated Dr.  W.  O.   Krohn 

"All  the  World  Over" —  (  Current  Events). 

Notes  and  Queries P.  H.  McQuade 

Personals 

(.'Urreiit   News  —  New  York  State  —  Greater  New  York  and  General   Educational  News. 

Otlicial  State  Department,  Kej^ents'  and  Leijislativc  News. 

Kcj»:cnts'  Questions  and  Answers. 

Hook  Ueviews. 


l^ebster's  International 

Didiionary 


The  One  Great  Standard  Authority, 


So  u  nt( 


.  lion.  I).. I.  r.nMvcr. 
.  S.  Suiiri'inc  <  ourt 


*Get 
Xtie 
Best.* 


IT  IS  THE  BEST  FOR  PRACTICAL  PURPOSES,  BECAUSE 

'  Words  are  easily  found.  Pronunciation  is  easily  ascertained.  MenninKs  are  easily  learned.  The  grrowth  of  ^ 
>  words  easily  traced,  and  because  excellence  of  quality  rather  than  superfluity  of  quantity  characterizes  its  < 
[  every  department.  |^*>l)tMiini-ii  j.:ii:.->  .soiit  on  aitplic  at  ion  to 

O.  &  C.  Itlerriaiii  Co.,  PutiliHherH,  SprltiK^fielcl,  l^aHS.,  W  »,  A. 

^^I^'^'J*  J^J^^     Do  not  be  deceived  In  buylnjc  small  so- 
1    called   "Webster's  Dictionaries,"     All, 

_   ,  ^.  :7  V'  J      aiitln'iitir  ;il.ii<ii:in«Mits  of  tin*  hitornation.ilin  th»' \:iri<ms-izf- 

\         y   \^T.^^y  \v^.*<*iy      ]„.;,,.  ,„,!  inidr-niark  on  tlu'  1  ront  <<>\«'r  a-^  shown  in  tin-  <iiis,  ' 

6<>00<K><>0^><XX><><><><><><K><><KKH><X><><><^^ 
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£ftoblii]iad40Y6an. 


g^r 


And  School  of 
Shortband,  Type- 
writing and 
•••Tclcgrapliy. 

A  reoognimd  BTANDABD  inttitation  for  praotioal  inftniotloB  in  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  and  Telegraphy.  Sepa- 
rate deiki  for  660  itndents.  Twenty  raperlor  teaeheri.  Yiiite  from  teaehen  in  the  Pnblio  Sdhoole  ■olieited.  Cata- 
logneFree.    Addreee  CABHELL  a  HOIT.  S8  North  Pearl  Street. 


This  is  a  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE  in  a  Commercial 
City,  that  offers  advantages  which  cannot  be  secured  at  any 
other  institution  in  the  State.  A  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 
is  allowed  to  teachers  from  the  Public  Schools  who  join  our 
teacher's  class  during  the  summer. 
19*  Catalogues  upon  explication. 

SHIELDS  A  TUTTLE, 
7S  Fmtrfh  fUreef, TKO  Y,  X.  V. 


TWO  GOOD  STEEL  PEWS, 

ESTERBROOK'S 


iipPSw^ 


No,  444t  School 
No.  556.  Vertical 


Try  them  in  your  School  and  order  through  your 
local  Stationer. 

THE  E8TERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO:, 

Works,  Camden,  N.  J.  26  John  Street,  New  York. 


TEKCHEeS'  CO-OPERAII  YEASSOCIKTiOII. 

•404  Ashland  Ave.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Branch  of  Teachen*  Co-operative  AaaoctalioD,  of  Chicago. 

POSITIONS  FiLLKD,  4.800. 

S«nd  for  our  Manual  and  book  of  positions  filled. 

Now  is  the  time  to  register. 

'J^iteraT's  (SitoUb  and  S^KooIq. 

Send  for  announcement  of  "COURSES  FOR  THB 
STUDY  OF  FICTION:"  Guidance  in  the  systematic, 
critical  study  of  fiction,  *'  Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Fiction," 
**  Literary  Study  for  Busy  People  *>  "  KHot's  Place  Among 
the  Noveliste,"  etc.,  etc 

MR8.    H.    A.    DAVIDSON. 

1   SPRAQUe  PLACE,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Free  Text  Books   Your  Greatest  Expense ! 

REDUCE  YOUR  ANNUAL  OUTLAY 

BY  USING  THB 

HOLDEN  SYSTEM  FOR 
PRESERVING  BOOKS, 

Which  DOUBLE8  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  TEXT  BOOK8 

AND    PROMOTES    CLEANLINESS.    ECONOMY    AND   UNIFORMITY 
IN   THE   SCHOOL   ROOM.        a         a         a         a  .     a         a         a 

Proteets  both  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  of  the  Text  Books. 

Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Edueajtion  of  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  for  all  their  Text  Books, 
and  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  NEW  YORK  CITY  for  their  School  Libraries. 

Write  for  SamplSs  Free,    P.  O.  Boao  643-H. 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY. 


SPRINGFIELD,   MASS. 
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Modem 

<^^       ^   The  Student's  Cyclopaedia   ^ 


PRBPARBD  ESPBCIALLT  FOR  THE 


USE)  OK  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS. 


It  meets  a  want  long  recognized  by  progressive  teachers  and  intelligent  parents.    Costing  but  a  smal 
fraction  of  the  price  of  the  large  Cyclopaedias,  it  is  far  more  valuable  for  the  purpose  because 

^MODERN,  PRACTICAL,  UP-TO-DATE,^ — 


and  free  from  lumber. 


More  than  50,000  Sets  already  sold. 


strongly  commended  by  best  educators  after  test  of  use. 
Send  for  circulars  and  full  information. 
Unemployed  teachers  can  secure  profitable  engagements  by  addressing  us. 

C.  B.  BMCH  1  CO.,  Publishers, 


767  BROADWAY, 


NEW  YORK. 


^ew  Books.. 

..New  methods 

Geographical  Series. 
First  Book.  Primary. 

Around  the  World 

By  S.  W.  Carroll  and  C.  F. 
Carroll,  Supt.  Schools, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

A  New  Sociological 
Reader  on  the  human 
phases  of  unique  people 
of  the  world. 

Wl  ARK  WIDB  AWAKB.  ^  ^^^  LWj  NCCdCd. 

If  you  desire  the  best  Modern  Books  order 

Dntton*!  Historical  Header.    Earliest  Days  in  America 
On  State  Teachers'  Library  List. 

Yotd\  Nature's  Byways,  Nattsral  Sdcnce»  Primary, 
Thompson's  Fifst  Reader,  Fairy  Tale  and  FaHe. 
Daane'i  Phonetic  Header.   Rapid  method. 
Burton's  Historical  Header.    (Indians  of  New  England.) 
MORSB  SPBLLBR,   Dutton,  Ideal  Speller. 
SMITH'S  EASY  BXPBRIMENTS  IN  PHYSICS. 
ATWOOD'S  STANDARD  SCHOOL  ALGBBRA. 
8MITH-WILLARD   PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIBNB. 
COPY  BOOKS,  INTBRMEDIALISYSTBM.     Upright. 

NEW  CENTURY  DEVELOPMENT  MAPS. 
NATURE  CALENDAR  FOR  STUDENTS  OF  BOTONY. 
Send  for  Strong  Testimonials  on  each  book. 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS, 
96  FIFTH  AVEKTTE,  HEW  YOHK. 


THE   POINT  OF  A  PENCIL 

Whether  shapely  or  ugly  matters  little,  so  long  as 
it  docs  not  break  or  crumble,  and  so  long  as  the 
quality  is  smooth  and  yielding. 

DIXON'S 

American  Graphite 

PENCILS 

are  celebrated  for  smooth,  tough,  and  yieldine 
leads.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  profit  to  use  them.  If 
not  familiar  with  them,  send  i6  cents  for  samples 
worth  double  the  money. 

Mention  Nrw  York  Educatioit. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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INTERCOLLEQIATB  BUREAU 

FOR 

Gaps,  Gewns  and  Heeds. 

The  Best  Academic  Uniform. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Bulletin  la. 

COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Only  25  Cents! 

For  12  finely  flDished  Miniature  Photos.  Send  your  Cabi- 
net or  Card  Picture  and  get  one  dozen  Miniature  Qema 
of  Art  for  25c.  No  change  made  in  the  picture  you  send. 
Your  Photo  returned  with  miniatures,  postage  prepaid, 
in  oneweek  from  time  of  receiving.  Send  for  sample  fr«e 
ir.  T.  TEMPLE  ft  GO.,  P.  O.  Box  496  Trenton,  M.  J. 

PIRIE  MacDONALD, 

Portrait  ^  Photographer, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y, 

Awarded  two  Grand  Prizes  and  Medals  by  National 
Societies  in  Biirope  and  America. 


ENJOY  TURKISH  BATHS  AT  HOME 

'l  3flUi  EACH*  ^i^o  Vapor  Bathd,  Balptaar,  PerfaiiMd 
^^  or  USicmuA.    WHto  for  taitercsilMs  B^k. 
Fr«».    Wmw  BaUw  eleuiie  the  mitbt  sklo  uuly. 
Our  maitaod  far  lapcrior.    CleanMt,  Parifles,  In- 
rigorates  coiir*  ijaieiB.  PreresM  diseaw.  UMoar 
Quaker  Bath  Cablaeu    Beat,  cheapest  for  familT 
,  UM.    OMte  NothlBir  t«  Trj  It.    Orer  9T.00O 
I  bapp.T  uare.     Prodacoe   health,  Birenicib,  vifor. 
1  B«ftatfl««  oomplexion.    Care*  eoida,  rheuma' 
)  tUni.  obealtjr,  la  srippe,  etc.,  all  blood,  akin,  nerr- 
oiM  nod  kidney  troublaa.    Bzeellvut  for  rcmale  ills. 
AOENTS  WAITES,  Mm  aad  Wvbm.  «100  a  Haath  aad 


FRANKLIN  H.  JANES, 


TKLIPHONI,    1438*. 


ARCHITECT. 


LONG  DISTANCE  TELEPHONE. 


ALBANY,    N.  Y. 


QUAYLE  dt  SON, 

Engravers  and  Stationers, 

DIPLOMAS,  COMMENCEMENT  INVITATIONS, 
WEDDING  INVITATIONS,  VISITING  CARDS,  ETC. 


HENRY  MAYELL  &  SON, 

We  have  an  extraifine  line  of  Ladies*  MACKINTOSHES,  at  very,  low  prices.    Op«n  evenings. 

430  and  432  Broadway,  34  and  36  State  St,   ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


1855-1898 

SCHERMERHORN'S 

8  East  14th  St.,       NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Ii.'|-|l       II    ■!!.    'IMIl.lillll.llllUII 

Teachers  reeogniged  as  among  the  BEST  in  their 
profession  are  enrolled  with  us. 

We  supply  governesses  and  tutors  for  private 
families. 

We  recommend  private  schools. 

We  supply  matrons  for  schools  and  institutions. 

We  can  introduce  experienced  Chaperones  and 
Companions  accustomed  to  travel  both  here  and 
abroad. 

We  have  expert  specialists  in  every  possible 
subject. 

We  rent  and  sell  school  properties. 
WE  CONFIDENTLY  INVITE  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Clyde  Line  Excursions 

NEW  YORK  TO 

FLORIDA 

AND  RETURN.     INCLUDING  MEALS 
AND  ACCOMMODATIONS 


$35.30 

MEDIATE  ROUND 

$43.30 


INTERMEDIATE  ROUND  TRIP. 


FMiST  CLAS8  ROUND  TRIP. 

15-75  Additional  includes  Round  Trip  on  the 

Beautiful  St.  John's  River 

Full  Particulars  and  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

BOOKLET   IN    REGARD  TO   *'  FLORIDA  AND 

THE  SOUTH  "  Mailed  Free  upon  Application 

to  PASSENGER  DEPARTMENT. 

CLYDE    LINE. 
5  Bowling  Green,  NEW  YORK. 
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PHYSICS.^ 

AVERY'S  TEXT-BOOKS  ON  PHYSICS  ARE  NOW  USED  IN  800  SCHOOLS  IN 

NEW  YORK  STATE. 

SCHOOL  PHYSICS- 

By  Dr.    Ei*ROY  M.  Avbry.       Price,  I1.25.   A  complete  course  on  the 
subject.    Used  in  more  than  1500  institutions. 


ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS. 

By  Dr.  Ei«ROY  M.  AvBRY.     Price,  |i.oo.    A  new  and  shorter  course 
prepared  on  the  same  lines  as  the  *  *  School  Physics. '  *    Especially  adapted 
to  schools  devoting  only  a  half  year  to  the  subject. 

ENGLISH  ^ 


OUTLINES  OF  LITERATURE. 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN.  Shaw-Backus.  Price,  |i. 25.  Issued 
in  June.  An  up-to-date  revision  of  the  justly  popular  Shaw's  Nbw 
History  op  Bngush  Litbraturb. 


ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC  AND  COMPOSITION. 

By  D.  J.  Hill.      Price,  $1.00.       More  extensively  used  in  New  York 
State  than  any  other  text-book  on  the  subject. 


SHELDON'S  language  LESSONS. 

A  two  book  course  in  Elementary  English,  adopted  in  many  leading 
towns  and  cities. 


Have  you  seen  our  new  ARITHMETICS,  SPELLERS*  or  WRITING  BOOKS  (both 
Vertical  and  Slant)? 


NEW  YORK.  BOSTON.  CHICAGO. 


New  York  State  Represeatative,  JESSE  A.  ELLSWORTH,  Syraense,  N.  Y. 
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THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY. 

LESSONS  WITH  PLANTS.  '"Wrc:"™:'?™.'.',"*.?.-*.?"™ 

By  L.  H.  BAILBY,  Cornell  University.  12]]io.    Half  Leather.    Price  $1.10,  net. 

With  delineations  from  nature  by  W.  S.  Holds-      ^?of"?iy  mu^a^^ 
WORTH,   Assistant   Professor  of  Drawing   in  the      An  invaluable  aid  to  teachers. 

-^       .      -.        1  ^   *t  r -mw  1.'  A  thorouRhlv  iip-to-iiattr  texi  book. 

Agricultural  College  of  Micnigan.  Arrangcmen'l  clear,  concise  and  unique. 

FIRST  LESSONS  WITH  PLANTS, 

By  h.  H.  BAILEY.  ^^  abridgment  of  the  larger  book. 

12mo.  Cloth.    Price  40  cents. 

MURCHE'S  SCffiNCE  READERS^ 

Revised  and  adapted  for  use  in  schools.  Vol,  I,  Price  261  cents.  Vol-  ^'  ^^^  ^  o«»t»- 
with  a  preface  by  Mrs.  L.  L.  W.  Wilson,  Vol.  II.  Price  25  cents.  Vol.  V.  Price  60  cents. 
Philadelphia  Normal  School.  Vol.  IH.    Price  40  cents.        Vol.  VI.    Price  60  cents. 

NATURE  STUDY  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS, 

By  Mrs.  L.  L.  W.  WILSON.  Ph.D..  PhiladelphiA  Normal  School. 
In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.1.    Reader.  Vol.11.    Teachers' Manual.  90  cents 

A  STUDENTS'  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

jBy  EDWARD  CHANNING,  Professor  of  History,  Harvard  University. 

Profusely  Illustrated.  ^ig*^\S?e'SSlXt rn'k\'o^iS'f;;^1,i!SlS'^^^^^  ""  "'"""• 

Many  Maps.  Marginal  references  to  sources  against  the  text. 

Tables.      Index.  Introductor>' chapter  of  suggestions  to  teachers 

MeeU  the  requiremenis  recommended  by  the  Association  of  Colleges 
e08  pages.    Half  Leather.    $1.40  net.  and  schools  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  and  of  New  England. 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH 

By  KATHARINE  LEE  BATES,  GRAMMAR,  For  the  Use  of  Schools. 

Wellesley  College.  By  GEORGE  R.  C A R  PKNTER, 

^  *  Columbia  University. 

12mo.   Cloth.    Price  $1.00,  net.  12mo.    Half  Leather.    Price  76  cents,  net. 

THE   STUDY  OF   CHILDREN  and  their  School  Training.    A  necessary  book  for  Teachers. 
By  FRANCIS  WARNER,  M.  D.  lamo.    Cloth.    Price  $i.oo,  net. 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

By  RALPH  STOCKMAN  TARR,  B.  8..  F.  G.  S.  A. 
Professor  of  Physical  Geography  and  Dynamic  Geology  in  Cornell  University. 

'  Thoroughly  Scientific  and  up  to  date." 
-        -  -  ral  -        -     •    " 


An  Ideal  Text-Book."  12mo.    Half  Leather.    Price  $1.10,  net. 

Every  topic  is  made  thoroughly  clear." 

S*is  •S'pt^  ^"either  HigV&rhool  or  Grammar  Grades."  ftnestions  to  same.     Price  10  cents. 


*  Every  topic  is  made  thoroughly  clear.' 
>rk  is  sound  and  logical.** 

ed  to  either  High  School  or  Grammar  Grades." 

H  A  i^HlfTT  T    A  H^TtO     /^Tjrk'KW  A  XT  FIRST  VOLUME  IN  THE  SERIES: 

MACMILLAN'S  GERMAN  Schiller's  vilhelm  tell, 

CLASSICS^    For  Colleges  and  Schools.  Edited  by  W.  H.  CARRUTH,  university  of  Kansas. 

Edited  by  Illastrated.    Cloth.    16mo.    Price  60  cents. 

ivATTTRnrAiM  T   HPWRTT    Ph  n  I  cousider  it  s  most  excellent  cditiou,  with  notes  full  and 

WATERMAN  T.  HE WETT.  Ph.D.,  concise,  well  adapted  for  both  college  and  preparatory  work. 

Cornell  University.  Prof.  F.  J.  HOLZWARTH,  Syracuse  University. 

THE    MACMILLAN    COMPANY, 

New  York.                   Boston.  Chicaso.                   San  Francisco. 
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^  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS.  ^ 

McMaster's  School  History  of  the  United  States 

An  unequaled  account  of  the  social,  economic,  and  political  history  of  the  American  people.  Fasci- 
nating style.     Price,  |i.oo. 

Baldwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades 

Early  introduction  to  best  American  and  English  literature.  Beautiful  illustrations.  Eight  books, 
one  for  each  grade.  First  Year,  .25;  Second  Year,  .35;  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Years,  each  .40; 
Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Years,  each  .45.     Bound  also  in  five  volumes. 

Eclectic  School  Readings 

16  volumes  of  fresh  and  attractive  supplementary  reading  in  classic  tales,  folk  lore,  history  and 
science.     Profuse  illustrations. 

Natural  Elementary  Geography 

A  study  of  the  E\RTH  as  the  Home  op  Man.  Inductive,  natural  treatment.  Frequent  reviews  and 
exercises  in  comparisons.    Correlations  with  language  work,  history,  etc.     Price,  60  cents. 

Natural  Course  in  Music 

Musical  and  literary  selections  of  the  highest  quality.  Many  novel  and  helpful  devices  for  teachers 
and  pupils.  Develops  independent  power.  Primer  and  First  Reader,  each  .30 ;  Second,  Third  and 
Fourth  Readers,  each  .35;  Fifth  Reader,  .50.  Advanced  Reader  for  academic  use,  |i.oo.  Charts, 
Series  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  P  and  G,  each  $4.00. 

Patterson's  American  Word  Book 

A  thoroughly  modern  speller,  coordinating  orthography,  penmanship,  punctuation,  pronnnciation, 
definition  and  the  use  of  words,  etc.     Price,  25  cents. 

Milne's  Mental  Arithmetic 

A  thorough,  systematic  drill  book  in  the  fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic,  embodying  best 
modern  methods.     May  be  used  with  any  series.     Price,  35  cents. 

A  New  Astronomy 

By  David  P.  Todd,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Amherst  College.    480 
pages.     Price,  $1.30. 

Extensive  use  of  laboratory  methods.  Embodiment  of  latest  results  of  research.  New  treatment  of 
Mars  and  other  planets.  Systematic,  practical,  full  of  interest.  Three  hundred  .specially  prepared 
illustrations.    Carries  out  recommendations  of  Committee  of  Ten  and  New  York  Regents. 

A  Laboratory  Manual  in  Practical  Botany 

By  Charles  H.  Clark,  A,   M.,  D,  Sc,  Principal  of  Windsor  Hall,^Waban, 

Mass.     Price,  96  cents. 
Latest  and  best  methods  of  study.     Practical  mastery  of  laboratory  processes  and  of  the  Compound 
Microscope.     Central  aim  the  study  0/  the  life  histories  0/  plants  —  not  a  mere  effort  to  find  the 
names  of  flowers. 

Largest  number  of  the  best  books  at  the  lowest  prices.  New  Books  constantly  issued  to 
meet  new  demands  in  every  department,  adapted  to  every  grade  of  public  and  private 
schools.  Prices,  circulars,  specimen  pages,  and  special  information  on  request.  ^Corre- 
spondence cordially  invited 
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THE  CRUCIAL  TEST  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

BY   ANDREW    S.    DRAPER,    LL.    D. 
From  Journal  of  Education  of  Jantiary  13,  permission  New  Eng.  Pub.  Co. 

Part  I. 

THE  public  school  system  is  nearer  the  vate  one  which    you    think    competent  to 

breaking  point  in  the  large  cities  than  teach  them,  if  such  an  one  can  be  found. 

it  has  ever   been   before   anywhere  in  the  This  school  is  to  be  tested  by  trial.    Your 

country  or  at  any  time  in  its  history.    The  children  commence  attendance.    In  a  little 


ques  1 10  n  is  up 
whether  the  schools 
shall  cease  to  be  the 
schools  of  all  the 
people  of  the  great 
cities,  and  a  negative 
decision  upon  that 
question  would  open 
the  dyke  which  is  the 
security  of  the  public 
educational  system 
of  the  country. 

Is  my  statement 
unwa  r  r  a  n  tably 
strong?  Let  us  dis- 
cuss that  question 
from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  citizen. 
There  is  a  public 
school  within  reach 
of  every  home  in 
your  city.  All  resi- 
dents, with  or  with- 
out children,  have  to 
support  it.  It  is  wholly  managed  by  public 
authority.  Education  is  compulsory.  Hav- 
ing children,  you  must  send  them  to  this 
school  regardless  of  its  defects,  or  pay  twice 
for  the  privilege  of  sending  them  to  a  pri- 
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time  you  find  that  at- 
tendance cannot  be 
regular  and  long- 
continued  without 
the  impairment  of 
health.  Investiga- 
tion shows  that  there 
is  reason  enough  for 
this.  There  is  not 
enough  breathing 
space  and  sunlight. 
There  is  too  close 
contact  with  other 
children  who  are  un- 
clean. The  hygienic 
conditions  are  bad. 
It  is  a  struggle  be- 
tween a  little  life  and 
unhealthful  sur- 

roundings. You  are 
a  fool,  or  worse,  if 
you  do  not  bear  a 
hand  in  that  strug- 
gle and  take  care  of 
the  most  precious  possession  the  Almighty 
has  permitted  to  come  into  your  keeping. 

Or,  you  may  find  that  the  teacher  is  un- 
worthy of  companionship  with  a  well-ibred 
child,  and  incapable  of  teaching  him.    The 
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child  may  know  many  things  which  it  is 
very  important  to  know  better  than  the 
teacher  knows  them.  The  child  may  shrink 
from  association  with  the  teacher  for  rea- 
sons which  you  can  readily  see;  or,  the 
teacher  may  be  a  good  enough  person,  and 
ordinarily  is,  and  yet  may  not  know  how  to 
teach.  You  have  learned  something  of 
what  teaching  is.  You  know  that  before  a 
child  can  be  taught  he  must  come  into 
agreeable  and  self-respecting  relations  with 
the  teacher,  and  you  see  that  this  is  impos- 
sible. You  know,  also,  that  before  the 
school  can  be  of  any  permanent  advantage 
to  the  childi  there  must  be  originality,  elas- 
ticity and  freedom  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  you  see  that  this  is  either  not 
present  or  is  not  presented. 

The  situation  preys  upon  your  mind. 
Your  child  is  involved.  Its  physical  and 
mental  health  are  at  stake.  You  seek  re- 
dress. Going  to  the  teacher,  you  see  that 
she  is  not  disposed,  or  is  not  allowed,  to 
hold  much  converse  with  you.  She  refers 
you  to  the  principal.  He  means  rightly, 
but  does  not  view  things  through  your  end 
of  the  telescope.  He  resents  your  imputa- 
tions or  is  powerless  to  give  you  relief.  You 
might  as  well  go  down  to  the  sea  and  talk 
to  the  waves.  You  go  to  the  superintend- 
ent. At  times  he  can  help  you,  and  if  he 
can  he  will;  but  again,  he  would  have  to 
walk  right  into  the  jaws  of  official  death  to 
redress  your  wrongs.  He  has  met  many 
another  on  a  similar  errand.  He  sympa- 
thizes with  you..  He  will  treat  you  with 
civility,  with  patience,  and  with  diplomacy. 
You  may  rely  upon  it  that  he  will  refrain 
from  telling  you  all  he  knows.  Your 
troubles  grow  and  your  exasperation  waxes 
yet  stronger.  You  go  to  the  members  of 
the  board  of  education,  only  to  find  that 
they  dispute  your  allegations,  shuffle  out  of 
the  responsibility,  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  afford  relief. 

By  this  time  you  have  realized  that  there 
are  some  serious  difficulties  encompassing 
the  public  school  system,  and  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  schools  are  farther  from  the  citi- 
zens' reach  than  you  had  supposed.  It  is 
much  more  of  a  matter  than  you  had  im- 
agined to  secure  public  instruction  for  your 
child  under  conditions  which  will  promote 
his  physical,  mental  and  moral  health.  You 
may  be  able  to  pay  twice  for  his  schooling, 
but  you  are  not  able  to  submit  serenely  to 


an  imposition  inflicted  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  good  by  a  government  which  you 
have  always  supposed  you  had'  a  part  in 
directing.  This  will  lead  you  to  think  a  lit- 
tle more  deeply.  You  must  have  some 
rights  in  this  matter.  Not  only  taxation  and 
representation  go  together;  taxation  and 
rights  go  together.  And  what  is  the  right 
of  the  citizen  in  the  public  schools?  It 
certainly  is  not  the  mere  privilege  of  paying 
for  their  support,  or  of  voting  for  persons 
who  select  other  persons  who  appoint  still 
other  persons  to  manage  the  business  and 
teach  the  schools.  The  sum  of  the  citizen's 
right  in  the  schools  is  to  have  the  business 
managed  prudently  and  wisely,  and  the 
children  taught  sensibly  and  scientifically. 
And  when  this  right  is  violated,  and  there 
are  no  adequate  and  ready  means  of  redress^ 
the  system  is  in  danger  of  breaking,  and  it 
ought  to  break. 

The  officers  and  teachers  of  the  schools 
will  say  and  think  that  such  troubles  are  not 
common,  but  citizens  of  intelligence  who 
give  these  matters  attention,  and  parents 
who  see  the  results  of  the  schools  in  the 
lives  of  their  children,  will  say  that  they  are 
common.  The  point  of  vision  necessarily 
has  much  to  do  with  the  outlook.  It  would 
be  better  if  the  points  of  vision  could  be  ex- 
changed now  and  then.  The  troubles  which 
I  have  indicated  are  not  rare  in  large  cities. 
They  are  so  common  that  they  have  already 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  to  drive  the 
well-to-do  people  out  of  relations  with  the 
common  schools.  And  by  the  well-to-do  I 
do  not  mean  the  independently  rich,  but  the 
great,  self-respecting,  comfortable  class, 
who  earn  their  living  and  pay  their  debts, 
who  have  made  homes  which  are  both  de- 
pendent and  independent,  and  which  give 
substance  and  balance  to  the  social  and 
governmental  organization.  If  the  time 
comes  when  the  common  schools  are  sus- 
tained only  or  mainly  to  keep  the  foreign- 
ers and  the  slums  from  destroying  us,  then 
the  character  of  the  schools  and  the  chief 
glory  of  the  American  plan  of  government 
and  of  education  will  be  gone ;  for  that  plan 
contemplates  the  intellectual  and  moral  ad- 
vancement of  the  whole  mass  as  much  as 
individual  and  physical  security.  If  we  per- 
mit the  schools  to  become  the  schools  of 
the  poor  alone,  we  permit  what  we  have 
struggled  heroically  to  prevent  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  government  —  what  in  each 
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generation  we  have  succeeded  in  prevent- 
ing through  radical  changes  in  our  plans 
and  theories.  I  believe  we  shall  succeed 
again,  but  I  likewise  believe  that  our  great 
system  of  public  free  schools  is  being  put 
to  its  crucial  test  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
land. 

Now,  what  is  causing  this  trouble?  You 
will  anticipate  me,  but  in  a  few  sentences  I 
will  try  to  state  the  causes: 

1.  The  conditio,ns  of  life  become  more 
diversified  and  more  intense  in  the  great 
cities,  and  it  is  therefore  more  difficult  to 
hold  the  children  in  common  association. 

2.  The  demands  upon  a  teaching  force, 
by  reason  of  the  large  schools,  the  widely 
different  circumstances  of  the  children,  the 
many  branches  taught,  and  the  better 
knowledge  of  many  parents  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes good  teaching,  are  much  greater 
than  in  s-maller  places;  while  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  securing  a  teaching  force  of 
reasonable  social  standing  and  adequate 
teaching  power  are  also  unfortunately 
greater. 

3.  The  multiplication  of  numbers  in  the 
teaching  force,  and  particularly  the  extent 
to  which  inexperienced  and  unprepared 
persons  are  received  into  it,  and  the  prac- 
tical impossibility  of  getting  rid  of  ineffi- 
cient teachers,  make  it  necessary  to  impose 
severe  limitations  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
whole  force  in  order  to  prevent  the  useless 
ones  from  doing  harm.  This  stifles  indi- 
viduality, which  is  the  essence  of  good 
teaching. 

4.  The  amount  of  money  paid  to  support 
the  schools  of  a  great  city  sharpens  the 
cupidity  of  the  non-productive  sponges  and 
cormorants  of  society.  There  is  greater 
opportunity  and  keener  appetite  for  plun- 
der. The  spirit  of  misrule  common  in  the 
municipal  government  in  our  large  cities 
springs  from  social  and  political  conditions. 
The  people  are  more  generous  and  alert 
about  the  management  of  the  schools  than 
about  the  business  affairs  of  their  city 
housekeeping,  but  the  same  general  con- 
ditions affect  the  schools. 

5.  The  plan  of  organization  and  the  sys- 
tem of  administration  have  become  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  affairs  of  so  great 
magnitude.  The  business  has  outgrown 
the  organization  for  managing  it.  In  prim- 
itive times  you  can  manage  affairs  without 
much  regard  to  fundamental  principles,  be- 
cause every  one  has  knowledge  of  what  is 


going  on,  and  mistakes  can  be  quickly  seen 
and  corrected,  but  it  is  not  so  in  great  en- 
terprises. In  our  great  city  school  systems 
there  is  little  distinction  between  legislative 
and  executive  functions,  no  centralization 
of  responsibility  and  accountability.  Nov- 
ices are  toying  with  high  powers  of  govern- 
ment and  managing  vast  properties,  before 
which  the  most  experienced  and  conserva- 
tive stand  in  awe.  There  is  but  little  appre- 
ciation of  the  difficulties  of  developing  a 
competent,  right-spirited,  self-respecting 
teaching  force,  and  the  temple  is  being  pro- 
faned by  money-changers.  The  organiza- 
tion is  so  constituted  that  it  resists  the 
contributing  citizen  looking  for  live  teach- 
ing for  his  children,  more  than  the  poor 
unfortunate  who  is  in  quest  of  a  place^  or 
the  pillager  who  is  looking  for  plunder. 

Now,  I  must  exploit  these  troubles  in  the 
two  most  important  directions  before  dis- 
cussing the  remedies.  Your  city  is  expend- 
ing millions  of  dollars  each  year  upon  the 
schools.  The  wise  and  safe  expenditure  of 
this  money,  so  that  it  shall  secure  the  ends 
which  the  people  who  give  it  have  the  right 
to  demand,  places  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility somewhere.  The  business  operations 
incident  thereto  are  involved  and  innumer- 
able. Integrity,  expertness,  experience  and 
alertness  are  all  imperative,  or  the  money  is 
filched,  and  the  ends  for  which  it  was  raised 
are  defeated.  The  city  owns  millions  upon 
millions  of  real  estate  devoted  to  school 
purposes.  It  is  putting  in  millions  more 
each  year.  Some  of  us  know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  care  for  a  small  interest  in  real  estate, 
where  our  own  self-interest  is  sufficient  to 
make  us  attend  to  it.  How  infinitely  more 
involved  is  the  problem  of  maintaining  in 
good  physical  and  healthful  condition  hun- 
dreds of  buildings  subject  to  the  hard  usage 
which  falls  upon  school-houses!  Then, 
there  is  the  matter  of  selecting  new  sites  and 
erecting  new  buildings.  The  first  calls  for 
ripe  judgment  as  to  the  probable  directions 
of  the  city's  growth;  the  last  calls  for  all 
the  good  qualities  in  the  heavens  above,  as 
well  as  upon  the  earth  beneath,  to  prevent 
fraud  and  secure  to  the  people  what  belonorg 
to  them.  The  whole  business  is  encom- 
passed by  self-seekers. 

You  might  as  well  turn  the  banks  of  the 
city  over  to  the  ward  primaries  and  expect 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  receivers, 
or  let  political  committees  name  the  direct- 
ors of  the  railroads,  and  expect  trains  to 
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run  upon  time  and  dividends  to  be  paid  on 
quarter  days,  as  to  put  all  of  this  vast  busi- 
ness of  the  schools  into  inexperienced 
hands,  chosen  in  a  similar  way,  and  expect 
it  to  be  conservatively  and  safely  managed, 
so  that  you  will  not  be  robbed  and  your 
schools  will  be  properly  housed. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  manage  the  business  of 
the  schools,  it  is  infinitely  more  so  to  secure 
life-giving  instruction.  It  is  strange  that 
we  need  to  remind  ourselves  now  and  then 
that  the  end  for  which  the  schools  exist  is 
not  to  gratify  contractors  or  provide  places, 
but  to  supply  instruction.  If  anything  has 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  fullest  development 
of  the  schools,  it  has  been  apparent  readi- 
ness to  accept  everything  that  passed  under 
the  name  of  instruction;  and  the  most  grati- 
fying sign  in  the  educational  heavens  is  the 
closer  discrimination  with  which  the  peopk 
are  beginning  to  look  upon  what  is  done  in 
the  schools.  And  when  the  people  begin  to 
determine  the  differing  values  of  instruction 
they  come  to  the  great  question  of  the  or- 
ganization and  supervision  of  the  teaching 
force. 

There  are  more  persons  who  want  to 
teach  school  than  there  are  schools  to  be 
taught.  All  the  world  sympathizes  with  the 
young  persons  who  are  trying  to  be  respect- 
able and  are  looking  for  honorable  employ- 
ment. All  of  the  well-dispwsed  will  help 
such  persons  to  places  when  they  can,  with- 
out much  reference  to  adaptation  to  posi- 
tion. They  think,  and  not  strangely,  that 
the  other  people  must  look  out  for  that. 
This  is  markedly  so  if  the  young  person  is  a 
young  woman. 

We  must  take  one  course  or  the  other  in 
regard  to  the  teaching  service  of  the  public 
schools.  We  may  stand  indifferent  and  let 
church  politicians,  club  politicians,  school 
politicians,  or  politicians  who  are  not  de- 
scribed by  a  qualifying  adjective,  neighbors, 


friends  or  relatives,  push  people  with  no 
fibre  and  little  preparation  into  teacher's 
positions.  We  may  pay  little  heed  to  cul- 
ture and  social  standing;  leave  the  force 
with  little  intellectual  nourishment  and  no 
inspiration;  promise  a  life-tenure  to  all  who 
get  in,  regardless  of  qualification  or  spirit; 
exert  little  control  and  leave  the  members 
of  the  body  to  comfbine  for  selfish  ends  and 
defy  the  best  sentiment  of  the  people  whose 
most  precious  interests  they  are  ostensibly 
chosen  to  promote.  We  all  know  what  the 
result  will  be.  With  the  passing  years  there 
will*  be  no  growth  in  scholarship,  or  general 
culture,  or  force  of  character,  or  disciplin- 
ary power,  or  teaching  ability.  Without 
such  growth  there  can  be,  of  course,  no 
public  school  progress.  Iron-clad  rules  will 
be  imposed  to  keep  up  a  show  of  authority 
and  prevent  marked  excesses,  but  the 
schools  will  have  little  vitality  and  less  re- 
spect, the  teaching  will  be  woodeny,  and 
matters  may  be  expected  to  grow  worse 
and  worse,  with  the  certainty  of  not  being 
disappointed. 

Or,  we  may  guard  admissions,  train  be- 
ginners, lead  and  inspire  the  common 
thought,  pay  according  to  the  expertness  of 
service,  promote  upon  the  basis  of  merit, 
expel  the  undeserving,  and  envelop  the 
whole  vast  enterprise  in  a  professional  at- 
mosphere, and  energize  it  with  pedagogical 
life.  Then  we  may  relax  rules,  encourage 
originality  without  danger,  and  expect  that 
the  spirit  of  the  force  will  improve;  that  the 
teachers  will  stand  higher  in  the  sentiment 
of  the  city;  that  there  will  be  kindness  in 
the  management  and  life  in  the  instruction; 
that  the  children  will  be  fascinated,  and  that 
their  minds  and  souls  will  thrill  with  new 
life,  which  will  be  felt  in  the  homes  and 
give  substantial  and  enduring  support  to 
the  better  life  of  the  city. 


TEACHING  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

E.  T.  MATHES,   PH.  D.,  PROFESSOR  CIVICS  AND  HISTORY,  IDAHO  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  LKWISTON. 


A  SOMEWHAT  critical  review  of  the 
^^  texts  offered  in  United  States  history 
reveals  that  there  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  historical  matter  should 
be  taught  in  our  secondary  schools.  While 
one  text  suggests  in  its  preface  that  too 
much  time  is  devoted  to  incidental  history, 


such  as  the  stories  of-Pocahontas  and  Israel 
Putnam,  others,  by  equally  reputable  au- 
thors, bring  us  much  material  relating  to 
the  human  side  of  our  national  develop- 
ment. That  there  is  argument  on  either 
side  we  do  not  deny.  The  teacher  who  feels 
it  his  duty  to  teach  that  the  development  of 
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our  country  lies  in  war  and  in  politics 
naturally  omits  much  of  the  early  history, 
and  hastens  on  to  the  epoch  of  State  build- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  who 
reads  the  fulfillment  of  a  destiny  in  the  dis- 
covery and  settlement  of  America  will  dwell 
long  upon  many  points  in  the  epochs  relat- 
ing to  those  subjects.  This  latter  teacher 
will  lay  extensive  foundations  for  a  logical 
study  of  our  history,  while  the  other  teacher 
will  simply  teach  the  facts,  letting  go  the 
primary  causes  and  influences  that  lead  to 
such  development.  This  first  teacher  will 
begin  by  simply  teaching  that  Columbus 
discovered  America;  that  it  was  named  for 
Amerigo  Vespucci;  that  Cabot  explored 
Labrador;  that  Magellan  sailed  around  the 
world,  and  that  other  explorers  found  peo- 
ple in  America  and  called  them  Monte- 
zumas,  Incas  and  Indians.  He  may 
possibly  devote  one  or  two  lessons  to  the 
character  and  attainments  of  these  peoples. 
Then  leaping  over  a  period  of  one  hundred 
years,  he  will  establish  Jamestown,  and  set- 
tle all  the  other  colonies  in  two  or  three 
lessons.  Glancing  at  a  few  Indian  massa- 
cres, he  will  push  his  class  over  another 
centur>'  and  plunge  into  the  French  and 
Indian  war.  From  there  they  leap  into  the 
Revolution  —  all  in  seven  cr  eight  lessons. 
Thus,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  causes 
for  our  development,  and  ignorant  of  the 
experiences  of  our  people,  the  child  is  ex- 
pected to  catch  the  spirit  of  our  institutions 
and  understand  the  logical  development  of 
the  same. 

To  think  that  the  child  can  do  this  is  a 
grievous  error.  No  man  ever  goes  any- 
where and  sees  all  the  sights  without  first 
making  ready  for  the  journey,  and  no  child 
can  spend  a  week  in  the  study  of  American 
history  and  be  ready  for  an  understanding 
of  the  causes  and  fundamentals  of  our  na- 
tional existence.  In  the  first  place,  no  child 
should  be  allowed  to  study  history  until  he 
has  passed  the  age  of  "  the  how  "  and  can 
intelligently  ask  "  the  why/'  And  no " 
teacher  is  qualified  to  teach  history  until 
he  has  learned  to  distinguish  among  the 
story,  biography  and  true  history. 

To  the  writer  there  is  much  in  getting  a 
right  start.  This  must  include  a  certain 
maturity  of  mind  as  well  as  a  careful  study 
of  the  leading  facts  in  our  history.  The 
writer  further  believes  there  are  three 
things  which  every  American  child  should 


be  taught  thoroughly.  They  are  the  geog- 
raphy, the  history  and  the  government  of 
our  country.  A  study  of  history  presup- 
poses a  knowledge  of  geography,  and  the 
way  should  further  be  prepared  by  a  simple 
study  of  biography,  which  work  should  be 
done  in  supplementary  and  composition 
work.  With  this  foundation  the  child  is 
ready  for  his  work  in  history.  In  geog- 
raphy he  may  have  learned  of  the  mounds 
scattered  over  our  country,  and  it  is  proba- 
bly well  to  begin  the  study  of  history  with 
the  story  of  the  Mound  Builders,  and  one 
of  the  first  questions  to  come  into  the  child's  * 
mind  is,  Where  did  these  people  come 
from?  To  this  we  can  give  no  certain 
answer,  but  it  has  been  found  very  helpful 
and  interesting  to  introduce  here  a  brief 
study  of  the  prehistoric  American  peoples, 
as  revealed  to  us  in  the  relics  found  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  our  country.  In  connection 
with  the  study  of  these  American  prehis- 
toric peoples,  one  should  treat  the  prehis- 
toric peoples  of  Europe,  showing  the  points 
of  similarity  in  physical  structure  and  habits 
of  life.  It  may  be  well  also  to  introduce  the 
story  of  Atlantis,  thus  suggesting  a  way  f^r 
the  settling  of  America.  At  this  point 
should  also  be  introduced  a  few  pre-Colum- 
bian voyages  —  for  example,  those  of  the 
Phcenecians,  of  Alonzo  Sanchez,  Madoc, 
the  Northmen,  the  Zeni  Brothers,  etc.,  etc. 
The  writings  of  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  af- 
ford interesting  matter  concerning  the  earli- 
est voyages.  With  these  items  understood, 
a  chapter  should  be  introduced  relating  to 
the  preparation  of  Europe  for  discovery. 
The  influences  leading  to  this  preparation 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  phrases,  as  ef- 
fects of  crusades,  religious  zeal,  inventions 
of  compass  and  astrolabe,  and  study  of 
geographical  knowledge,  made  possible  by 
the  recent  invention  of  printing.  A  glance 
should  also  be  taken  at  the  condition  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  at  this  time. 

With  this  information  at  hand  the  pupil 
is  ready  to  come  with  Columbus  to  America 
and  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Montc- 
zumas,  Incas  and  Indians.  The  discoverers 
should  be  grouped  according  to  nationality, 
and  maps  should  be  made  showing  the 
route  of  every  explorer.  After  the  Spanish, 
French  and  English  nations  are  located,  at- 
tention should  be  called  to  their  relative 
positions  in  the  new  world.  A  study  of  the 
epoch  of  settlement  should  include  transient 
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as  well  as  permanent  settlements.  With  the 
various  peoples  located,  a  careful  compar- 
ative study  of  the  development  of  the  colo- 
nies should  be  made.  This  might  well 
relate  to  the  character,  temperament,  ob- 
jects and  growth  of  the  colonies.  As  a 
further  study  of  the  colonial  period,  one 
may  well  take  a  survey  of  the  governments 
and  religious  convictions  of  the  people. 
Still  other  intensely  interesting  topics  are 
the  steps  toward  union,  training  in  warfare 
and  the  growth  of  liberty. 

At  this  period  of  our  history  a  careful  in- 
ventory should  be  made  of  our  strength 
and  resources.  It  may  never  have  occurred 
to  the  pupil  that  Jamestown  has  grown 
from  a  small  hamlet  until  the  colony  of 
Virginia  extends  from  the  Chesapeake  to 
the  Ohio  river,  and  contains  more  than  half 
a  million  people.  Certainly  it  has  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  the  colonists  counted 
their  people  by  the  millions,  and  that  colo- 
nies contained  as  many  people  as  the  pres- 
ent States  of  California,  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Montana,  Wyoming  and 
Colorado.  It  likewise  may  not  have  oc- 
curred to  the  pupil  that  the  colonies  have 
already  fought  a  great  war.  A  study  of  the 
relation  of  the  colonists  to  the  Indians  read- 
ily reveals  the  constant  necessity  of  union 
among  the  colonists  to  protect  themselves 
from  deadly  attacks.  Thus  early  originated 
the  New  England  confederation,  and  a 
similar  necessity  united  them  for  the 
French  and  Indian  war.  In  the  study  of 
this  war,  not  only  battles  should  be  re- 
viewed, but  it  should  be  shown  that  this 
war  settled  three  great  questions  —  who 
should  rule  America,  what  language  should 
be  spoken,  and  what  general  religion  should 
prevail.  With  the  English  in  control,  one 
may  take  up  the  general  and  specific 
causes  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Several 
ways  suggest  themselves  to  teach  this  war. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  best  is  to  divide  the 
events  into  seven  groups,  as  for  example, 
the  happenings  around  Boston,  New  York, 
Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Saratoga,  Carolina 
and  Yorktown.  A  good  way  to  impress 
this  grouping  is  to  make  a  Ferris  wheel 
with  eight  baskets,  putting  the  causes 
of  the  war  into  the  first  basket,  and 
the  seven  groups  into  the  remaining 
baskets.  As  a  review,  follow  Wash- 
ington and  other  generals  through  the 
war.    Study  the  biographies  of  the  Revolu- 


tionary fathers.  Call  attention  to  the  sym- 
pathy we  received  from  foreign  nations. 
Trace  from  the  very  foundations  of  the 
colonies  the  preparation  that  had  been  re- 
ceived for  union  and  self-government. 
Take  a  glance  at  our  commercial  interests. 
As  to  the  formation  oi  our  Constitution, 
this  may  be  taken  up  exhaustively,  or  it 
may  be  reserved  for  the  study  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, but  in  any  event  the  general  facts 
should  be  taught  thoroughly  in  our  history. 
1  rom  this  point  the  development  of  our 
nation  snould  be  taught  entirely  by  topic. 
As  for  example,  the  financial  history  of  our 
nation  should  form  a  topic,  and  should  be 
traced  from  the  days  of  colonial  currency 
down  to  the  silver  agitation  of  1896,  includ- 
ing specially  such  matters  as  Hamilton's 
financial  policy,  tariff  legislation,  bank 
troubles,  panics,  sub-treasury  laws,  silver 
legislation,  greenback  schemes,  and  the 
monetary  ratios.  Along  with  the  financial 
question  other  prominent  topics  may  be 
named,  such  as  Indian  troubles,  invention, 
scientific  discovery,  slavery,  literature  and 
political  parties.  This  last-named  topic 
should  be  treated  both  comparatively  and 
chronologically.  In  connection  with  the 
study  of  the  political  parties  one  may  with 
much  profit  introduce  the  study  of  biogra- 
phy. The  study  of  slavery  should  form  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Civil  war, 
and  the  thorough  teacher  will  find  no  less 
than  thirty  important  incidents  and  legis- 
lative acts  relating  to  the  growth  and  regu- 
lation of  slavery  in  America.  The  Civil  war 
should  be  taught  in  three  groups,  and  a 
diagram  of  three  circles  forms  a  very 
unique  arrangement  for  illustration.  Using 
this  diagram,  the  war  resolves  itself  into 
sort  of  a  "  three-ring  circus."  From  this 
point  of  view  the  subject-matter  becomes 
simple.  The  three  circles  represent  the 
opening  of  the  Mississippi,  the  blockade  of 
the  ports,  and  the  capture  of  Richmond. 
The  events  relating  to  each  topic  should  be 
written  in  its  corresponding  circle.  It 
should  also  be  shown  how  each  ring  had  a 
master,  and  how  Grant  became  master  of 
two  of  the  rings.  The  leading  generals 
should  also  be  carefully  followed  through 
the  entire  war. 

Much  more  might  be  said,  but  space  for- 
bids. However,  one  should  never  close  the 
study  of  American  history  without  ample 
lessons  upon  our  internal  affairs,  our  politi- 
cal issues,  our  scientific  attainments,  our 
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literature,  our  great  universities,  our  educa- 
tional system,  our  place  in  the  world,  and 
still  other  important  items.  In  conclusion, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  topics  here 
suggested  are  in  themselves  but  suggestive 
of  numerous  other  lines  equally  important 
and     interesting.       Unlike     many     other 


branches,  history  draws  its  lessons  from 
human  experience,  and  studied  in  this  light, 
will  prove  an  excellent  disciplinarian  as  well 
as  a  treasury  of  information,  and  will  not 
fail  to  fortify  the  student  with  weapons  of 
war  for  any  vocation  in  life. 


METHOD  IN  PREPARATORY  CLASSICAL  TEACHING. 

GEO.  W.  LANG.  A.  M.»  COLBY  ACADEMY,  NEW  LONDON,  N.  H. 


\17HILE  the  present  age  is  one  noted, 
*  "  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  for  ks 
educational  methods,  and  while  there  are 
numerous,  theories  advanced  as  to  the  best 
way  of  teaching  almost  every  subject  to  be 
found  in  an  academic  curriculum,  yet  classi- 
cal studies  seem  in  large  measure  to  have 
escaped  this  discussion.  Some  method 
papers  go  so  far  in  connection  with  certain 
subjects  as  almost  to  state  the  exact  words 
to  be  used  by  both  teacher  and  pupils  dur- 
ing recitation.  While  such  aid,  blindly  fol- 
lowed, may  rob  a  teacher  of  much  original- 
ity and  natural  power,  yet  the  fact  that  so 
many  theories  for  teaching  are  advanced 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  extreme  need 
of  correct  method  in  this,  as  well  as  in  any 
other  Ime  of  work. 

The  question  as  to  hozv  the  classics 
should  be  taught  has  called  forth  by  no 
means  so  much  discussion  in  the  past  as  the 
one.  Why  should  they  be  taught?  Educa- 
tional papers,  for  the  most  part,  either  make 
no  mention  at  all  of  these  subjects,  refer  to 
them  incidentally  in  connection  with  some 
other  subject,  or  else  treat  them  from  a 
standpoint  which  does  not  appeal  to  ordi- 
nary teachers  in  the  least.  While  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  many  years  of  Latin  should 
be  given  in  comparison  with  the  number 
allotted  to  some  other  subject,  is  imfKjrtant; 
while  it  is  well  to  know  at  what  age  such 
study  should  begin;  yet  these  are  not  the 
questions  which  directly  confront  the 
teacher.  Whether  Virgil  should  precede 
Cicero  or  Cicero,  Virgil,  is  not  so  much  a 
question  for  the  teacher  to  settle  as  for 


school  authorities.  The  teacher  would  not 
be  before  the  class  if  it  had  not  already  been 
decided  that  the  subject  ought  to  be  taught 
The  question  confronting  her  is  not  so 
much  Why  do  I  teach?  as  How  shall  I 
teach? 

Why  has  the  question  of  method  in  the 
teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin  received  so 
little  attention  in  comparison  with  that 
given  to  other  subjects  of  no  more  import- 
ance? I  can  think  of  but  three  possible 
answers:  Either  (a)  educators  hesitate  to 
state  their  views  upon  the  subject  lest  their 
method  be  a  faulty  one,  and  they  be  thus 
open  to  adverse  criticism;  (b)  the  successful 
teaching  of  the  subject  demands  no  par- 
ticulai  method,  or  (c)  teachers  of  classics 
are  supposed  to  be  able  to  originate  suffi- 
cient methods  for  themselves.  The  second 
supposition  would  imply  that  classics  have 
been  taught  so  long  that  there  is  now  no 
chance  for  originality,  and  but  one  accepted 
course  to  follow.  While  the  last  of  the 
three  suppositions  may  be  a  view  flattering 
to  those  concerned,  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  such  a  distinction  should  be  drawn. 

The  classics  are  thought  by  many  to  be 
dry,  and  in  order  to  show  a  class  of  students 
that  they  are  not,  in  order  to  do  thorough 
work  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  subject 
interesting  rather  than  burdensome,  de- 
mands a  most  careful  method  of  presenta- 
tion. If  method  is  to  be  sacrificed  any- 
where let  it  be  in  connection  with  those 
subjects  which  embody  such  a  number  of 
interesting,  or  what  may  perhaps  be  called 
startling,  facts,  that  a  scholar's  attention  will 
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be  held  by  the  very  nature  of  the  subject- 
matter,  regardless  of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
presented.  I  believe  it  facilitates  the  work 
in  any  recitation  for  the  instrutcor  to  know 
before  entering  the  class-room  exactly  what 
he  proposes  to  do  in  that  recitation,  and 
moreover,  the  order  in  which  he  proposes 
to  do  it.  When  work  is  thought  out  before- 
hand in  this  way,  it  is  half  accomplished. 
The  scholar  as  well  as  the  teacher  realizes 
that  some  plan  is  being  followed,  and  it  in- 
spires confidence  on  the  part  of  both. 

We  must  take  it  for  granted  that  translat- 
ing and  explaining  necessary  points  of  syn- 
tax will  occupy  quite  a  part  of  any 
recitation  in  Latin  or  Greek.  But  this 
should  by  no  means  be  all.  Recitations 
consisting  of  this  alone  will  soon  become 
monotonous.  The  scholar  should  have  lit- 
tle idea  when  he  enters  a  class  what  kind  of 
a  recitation  to  expect,  save  that  it  is  to  deal 
with  what  was  assigned. 

There  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  that 
variety  of  recitation  which  will  keep  him 
prepared  for  anything,  but  never  lead  him 
to  think  that  he  can  predict  beforehand 
exactly  what  is  to  be  done.  Of  course  the 
teacher  should  be  able  to  explain  any  refer- 
ence to  history,  mythology,  age  character- 
istics, geneology  or  national  government 
which  the  text  may  contain.  Such  explan- 
ations should,  moreover,  be  accurate  and 
concise. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  translation  and 
grammatical  construction  which  any  lesson 
in  classics  may  require,  much  more  can  be 
done  which  will  be  beneficial.  Perhaps  the 
following  suggestions  will  indicate  briefly 
some  methods  which  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage: (a)  Before  translating  have  the 
lesson  pronounced.  This  tends  to  train  the 
ear  as  well  as  the  eye.  (b)  With  closed 
books  have  the  substance  of  the  lesson,  or 
of  several  lessons,  related  orally.  This  pos- 
sesses a  fascination  similar  to  story-telling, 
(c)  Have  all  the  class  write  a  short  transla- 
tion, and  then  have  them  read.  The  teacher 
listening  may  correct  errors  and  tell  who 
did  the  best,  (d)  Let  the  teacher  pronounce 
some  passage  previously  translated  and  the 
scholars  translate  from  hearing,  (e)  Have 
prose  composition  work  done  upon  the 
blackboard,  each  scholar  having  a  different 
sentence,  and  all  sentences  being  original 
with  the  teacher.  Let  each  scholar  correct, 
in  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  tlie  work  of 
some  other  member  of  the  class.     (0  Fre- 


quently bring  into  class  and  read  appropri- 
ate articles  in  English.  There  is  a  large 
amount  of  supplementary  reading  published 
in  story  form,  dealing  with  Greek  and 
Roman  life  and  customs,  mythology,  the 
Trojan  war,  literature  and  authors,  which 
can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  which 
scholars  love  to  hear.  For  example,  the 
article  in  the  November  number  of  New 
York  Education  upon  Dr.  Henry  Schlie- 
mann  is  excellent  for  reading  before  a  class 
translating  the  ^^neid  or  the  Iliad,  (g) 
Where  the  text  permits,  have  scanning 
done  upon  the  black-board,  (h)  Sometimes 
before  translating  locate  all  the  verb  forms 
in  the  lesson,  (t)  Frequently  give  short 
written  examinations,  occupying  from  fif- 
teen minutes  to  half  an  hour.  Have  the 
scholars  correct  each  others  papers  in  the 
presence  of  the  teacher  with  colored  pen- 
cils, and  then  pass  the  papers  to  the  teacher, 
who  can  inspect  at  leisure  both  the  answers 
and  the  corrections.  (/)  Have  all  oral  ques- 
tions upon  syntax  assigned  and  answered 
before  translation  begins.  The  translation 
will  then  be  more  continuous  and  smooth, 
and  not  subject  to  the  interruptions  which 
extended  questioning  will  give  rise  to.  Of 
course  errors  of  translation  will  demand 
correction  even  then,  (k)  Point  out  inter- 
esting derivations  when  they  occur,  and  al- 
low the  pupils  to  hunt  for  them,  telling 
what  they  find.  (/)  Bring  into  class  easy 
Latin  and  Greek  from  outside  sources 
which  is  noted  for  its  brevity  and  point, 
such  as  Latin  fables.  Put  it  upon  the  black- 
board and  allow  the  class  to  read  it  at  sight. 
Believing  that  method  is  in  large  measure 
the  foundation  of  success  in  any  work,  I 
also  believe  that  a  careful  application  of  it 
in  classical  teaching  will  attach  interest  to 
much  which  might  otherwise  be  lacking  in 
it.  I  believe  the  present  need  along  this 
line  lies  not  so  much  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion why  as  in  explaining  how. 

YOUR  GIFTS. 

If  you  have  the  gift  of  seeing,   ever  look   for 

beauty; 
Noting  faults  in  all  your  friends  is  plainly  not 

your  duty. 
If  you  have  the  gift  of  hearing,  list  to  what  is 

meet: 
Shut  your  ears  to  everything  that  is  not  good 

and  sweet. 
If  you  have  the  gift  of  talking,  use  but  pleasant 

words: 
Let  your  speech  be  glad  and  cheery  as  the  songs 

of  birds. 

—  Emma  C.  Dowd,  tn  Youth's  Companion. 
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RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  PRIMARY  METHODS. 

JEAN   M*KECHNIE  ASHTON»  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


'  ^  C  DUCATION  has  for  its  aim  the 
*^  production  of  knowledge  that  in- 
cites to  volition.  When  instruction  has 
generated  knowledge  that  incites  to  voli- 
tion, and  that  is  controlled  by  ethical  ideas, 
its  task  is  done."  This  thought  from  Her- 
bart  seems  to  hold  the  key  to  the  present 
theme. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
methods  of  elementary  instruction  in  the 
past  ten  years;  some  have  been  tried  and 
discarded,  others,  broad  and  foundational, 
have  come  to  stay.  The  kindergarten  came, 
and  through  its  influence  we  began  to  real- 
ize the  great  gulf  between  home  and  school, 
and  for  the  first  time  we  placed  ourselves  in 
the  only  right  attitude  of  teachers,  and  were 
willing  to  learn  from  the  best  source  of  the 
teacher's  knowledge,  the  child  himself.  We 
began  to  realize  how  little  of  the  child's 
manifold  nature  we  had  been  developing. 
As  a  result  useful  knowledge  is  no  longer 
the  highest  aim  of  school  instruction,  the 
underlying  thought  of  all  change  in  meth- 
ods of  instruction  to-day  being,  "  By  what 
studies  and  by  what  methods  of  presenting 
these  can  character  receive  its  strongest  in- 
fluence?" 

The  old  curriculum  of  the  three  R's  has 
been  gradually  changed  into  the  apparently 
crowded  one  of  about  fourteen  studies.  Let 
us  see  whether  all  of  these  are  equally  ef- 
fective in  producing  good  character.  It  is 
but  recently  that  the  study  of  science  has 
been  found  at  all  in  the  elementary  school 
curriculum.  When  first  introduced  it  was 
taught  by  a  series  of  unrelated  and  uninter- 
esting object-lessons,  often  soon  forgotten 
because. of  lack  of  association  with  each 
other  or  with  the  lives  of  the  children. 
Now,  the  best  schools  have  carefully  graded 
work  from  the  kindergarten  up  through  the 
grades,  trying  to  answer  the  questions 
nature  asks  the  children  by  leading  them 
out    to    nature,    letting    them    watch    her 


numerous  changes,  observe  her  wonders 
and  feel  her  beauties. 

As  an  illustration,  in  teaching  the  bird 
we  first  gather  together  all  that  the  children 
know  about  the  topic  in  hand.  We  then 
have  the  limitations  of  their  knowledge,  and 
there  is  then  a  clearly-cut  line  between  what 
they  know  and  what  they  do  not  know,  of 
which  both  they  and  the  teacher  are  con- 
scious. 

If  a  grain-eating  bird  is  under  discussion 
such  questions  might  be  put  to  the  class  as 
these:  What  does  he  eat?  What  kind  of 
bill  is  needed?  Why?  See  if  it  is  a  strong, 
hard  bill.  Wouldn't  any  other  kind  do? 
What  do  zve  first  do  with  our  food?  How 
about  the  bird?  But  the  food  is  hard,  what 
must  be  first  done  to  it?  (Softened.)  How 
do  we  soften  our  food?  But  the  bird  has  no 
teeth;  what  other  provision  must  be  made? 
The  bird  is  provided  with  a  crop,  where  the 
food  is  retained  until  the  husk  is  softened 
by  juices  secreted  there.  Is  that  enough? 
No;  it  must  be  ground.  So  it  passes 
through  the  stomach  to  the  gizzard,  where 
it  is  ground  with  the  stones  the  bird  has 
swallowed.  The  study  of  one  bird  will  take 
weeks,  but  the  children  will  find  out  for 
themselves  the  facts,  and  the  truths  of 
nature  will  be  woven  into  their  lives  in  a 
way  that  they  can  begin  to  realize  the  in- 
terdependence of  all  created  things  and  the 
love  and  wisdom  of  the  Great  Father  over- 
ruling all.  They  are  developing  the  love  of 
life  rather-  than  of  death,  and  "through 
nature  will  be  led  to  Nature's  God." 

This  teaching  of  the  adaptation  of  func- 
tion to  structure  by  developing  questions 
marks  perhaps  the  greatest  change  in  the 
teaching  of  science.  When  such  teaching 
is  completed  the  class  will  be  able  to  make 
its  own  topical  analysis,  and  their  work  will 
be  in  sequence  and  full  of  thought  content 
for  themselves. 

Such  knowledge  must  mean  power.     It 
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takes  longer  to  get  it,  but  it  is  theirs,  and 
will  not  have  to  be  reviewed  again  and 
again  from  the  old  standpoint,  but  in  the 
study  of  other  birds,  by  comparison  with 
this,  they  not  only  return  to  the  old 
thought,  but  will  see  it  from  a  new  stand- 
point, and  so  continue  until  they  have  a 
closely  connected  body  of  thought  and  ex- 
perience on  bird  life.  After  a  study  of  this 
kind  they  will  be  ready  to  handle  text-books 
of  science  intelligently. 

Turning  to  Hterature,  we  now  use  well- 
chosen  fairy  stories  in  the  first  grade,  nature 
myths  and  legends,  with  a  detailed  story  of 
Hiawatha,  in  the  second,  the  Odyssey  and 
Robinson  Crusoe  in  the  third,  Hawthorne's 
stories  and  Ruskin's  "  King  of  the  Golden 
River"  in  the  fourth.  In  the  following 
year,  when  sufficient  geography  has  been 
studied  to  give  an  accurate  setting  for  his- 
tory, the  latter  study  becomes  the  centre 
and  literature  that  is  helpful  to  it  is  taken. 
For  instance,  taking  the  story  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  after  the  wreck,  we  say,  "  Let  us  see 
how  Crusoe  felt  and  what  he  did  when  he 
reached  the  land."  What  is  his  condition? 
(Exhausted,  clothing  wet,  hungry.)  How 
had  he  been  able  to  reach  land?  (Great 
struggle.)  What  hope  had  he  of  his  life 
being  saved?  (None.)  What,  then,  will  be 
his  first  feelings  when  he  realizes  he  is  safe 
on  land?  (Thankfulness.)  If  he  was  truly 
thankful,  how  did  he  show  it?  (He  knelt 
down  and  thanked  God.)  After  that,  of 
whom  will  he  think?  (Comrades.)  What 
will  he  do?  (Look  and  see  if  any  are 
saved.)  He  goes  up  and  down  the  beach 
searching  for  his  friends,  but  sees  no  trail 
of  them.  What  then  will  he  do?  (Calls 
them.)  How  would  he  call?  But  the  sound 
of  his  voice  frightens  him.  Why?  (He 
fears  enemies  or  wild  beast.)  He  sees 
nothing  of  them.  What  will  he  conclude? 
He  again  thinks  of  his  condition.  What 
will  he  do?  He  is  thirsty  also,  where  will 
he  look  for  water?  He  finds  a  little  spring 
of  fresh  water  and  is  much  refreshed  by  it. 
But  night  is  coming  on.  What  will  be  his 
thought?  (Where  shall  I  sleep?)  Where 
could  he  sleep?  (Bark  in  the  bushes.) 
Will  he  decide  to  do  this?  Why  not? 
(Again  he  thinks  of  wild  beasts.)  When  do 
they  seek  their  prey?  (At  night.)  If  any 
came,  how  could  he  defend  himself?  (All 
he  has  is  a  knife  and  a  tobacco-box.)  How 
do  people  sometimes  save  themselves  from 


wild  beasts  when  they  cannot  defend  them- 
selves? (Climb  a  tre€.)  What  might  Cru- 
soe do?  Looking  around,  he  saw  a  thick  fir 
and  decided  to  sleep  in  it  all  night.  He 
climbed  it,  cut  a  stout  stick  for  defense,  and 
then  sat  in  the  tree,  looking  out  over  the 
wild,  angry  sea.  What  would  be  his  feel- 
ings? (He  realized  that  of  all  the  crew  he 
alone  had  been  saved,  and  again  feelings  of 
thankfulness  came  over  his  heart.)  Then 
he  fell  asleep  and  slept  well  all  night.  Now 
let  the  child  tell  the  whole  connected  story, 
and  sometimes,  not  always,  for  the  sake  of 
a  clever  mental  picture  and  added  interest, 
work  with  the  chalk  as  the  story  is  devel- 
open. 

Why  is  this  plan  better  than  simply  tell- 
ing the  story  to  the  children?  It  gives  the 
child  a  chance  to  stand  before  the  prob- 
lems involved,  to  weigh  the  situation,  and 
then,  when  he  has  thought  out  the  ques- 
tions, he  has  a  chance  to  solve  them  in  his 
own  words  before  he  hears  the  solution  of 
another. 

Let  us  see  how  this  is  going  to  aflfect 
character  and  thus  fulfil  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion. How  does  this  story  of  an  ideal  char- 
acter affect  volition?  The  doing  of  a  right 
act  is  worth  more  than  simply  knowing  that 
it  ought  to  be  done.  Men  may  have  knowl- 
edge of  what  should  be  done,  but  without 
right  motive  and  tendency  to  do,  the  knowl- 
edge may  be  turned  in  wrong  directions. 
What  leads  us  to  avoid  evil  and  do  good? 
We  must  love  an  ideal.  Our  ideals  are 
something  to  be  reached.  We  have  studied 
about  a  good  character  and  become  inter- 
ested in  his  life.  We  become  thoughtful 
about  it.  Because  of  our  love  for  the  char- 
acter we  say:  i.  I  wish  to  be  like  him.  2. 
That  is  the  way  I  ought  to  act.  3.  That  is 
the  way  I  will  act.  4.  That  is  the  way  all 
ought  to  act.  History  can  be  developed  in 
the  same  way,  but  that  pertains  to  grammar 
grade  work.  These  three  studies,  science, 
literature  and  history,  form  the  group  of  the 
so-called  thought  studies. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  what  are  usually 
termed  the  form  studies,  reading,  arithme- 
tic, grammar,  language,  drawing,  etc. 

We  have  received  no  greater  help  in 
teaching  of  primary  reading  than  from  the 
introduction  of  literature  and  science.  *For 
a  long  time  we  have  claimed  that  reading  is 
thought-getting,  yet  we  have  given  the 
children  thoughts  that  have  not  been  worth 
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the  getting.  The  main  point  here  is:  Put 
more  content  into  the  reading  lessons. 
Make  them  worth  the  reading,  and  interest 
will  bring  good  results.  The  introduction 
of  literature  and  science  has  also  helped  us 
in  drawing.  Our  school  boards  and  parents 
as  a  result  are  realizing  the  necessity  of 
placing  classic  art  before  the  children,  and 
where  the  public  sentiment  has  been 
aroused  we  are  seeing  the  result  in  the 
decorations  of  our  school-rooms. 

Radical  changes,  too,  have  taken  place  in 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  its  present 
form.  We  have  dared  to  omit  about  half  of 
the  old  text-books,  but  most  omitted  per- 
tains to  grammar  grades. 

The  changes  in  arithmetic  which  modem 
conditions  demand  have  been  summed  up 
as  follows:  i.  More  thorough  drill  in  funda- 
mental rules.  2.  Omission  of  certain  topics. 
3.  The  simplification  of  the  treatment  of 
other  topics.  4.  Postponement  of  commer- 
cial arithmetic  until  the  child  is  old  enough 
to  comprehend  it.  I  add  one  more.  5. 
Putting  more  thought  content  into  prob- 
lems, so  that  each  one  will  contain  sufficient 
motive  to  warrant  its  being  solved. 

In  geography  children  usually  have  very 
inadequate  conceptions  of  the  individual 
notions  of  valley,  mountains,  plateau,  trade 
centre,  etc.  To  gain  clear  conceptions  of 
these,  where  feasible,  excursions  should  be 
taken.  In  studying  Buffalo  we  have  visited 
the  flour  mill,  ovens,  bakery,  the  grain  and 
coal  elevators,  a  planing  mill  and  iron  foun- 
dry, sewer  tile  works,  chair  manufactory, 
the  lumbering  district  of  Tonawanda,  a 
book-bindery  and  a  maple  syrup  camp. 
Next  year  we  hope  to  go  to  the  Wagner 
car  shops  and  the  vineyards  of  Chautauqua 
county.  Study  of  local  surface  features  can 
be  done  in  the  same  way,  and  afterward 
reproduced  on  the  sand  table  and  other 
maps. 

Given  now  a  full  curriculum,  develop- 
ment method  in  teaching,  full  opportunity 
for  self-activity  of  the  child  in  all  fields  of 
work,  thus  developing  deep,  many-sided  in- 
terests, can  we  do  anything  more  to  help 
the  child  to  get  all  these  ideas  from  varied 
subjects  into  a  connected  chain  of  thought 
without  which  knowledge  is  of  little  value. 
Must  all  these  things  be  taught  as  isolated 
studies,  until  the  mind  of  pupil  and  teacher 
are  in  an  inextricable  whirl? 

The  whole  subject  of  correlation  comes 


after  the  curriculum  is  selected.  This  stands 
as  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  new 
education.  The  connection  between  an 
animal  and  his  food  is  closer  than  between 
an  animal  and  another  one.  The  connec- 
tion between  La  Salle  and  the  buffalo  is 
real.  The  connection  between  one  act  and 
a  similar  one  is  artificial.  Real  interest  in 
relationship  is  superior  to  interest  coming 
out  of  devices.  Strength  of  character 
comes  from  a  quick  conception  of  relation- 
ships. If  one  has  the  ability  to  mass  past 
experiences  quickly,  he  has  power  to  act 
quickly.  Rapid  related  thought  means 
prompt  decision  and  action.  Correlation 
increases  the  number  of  handles  to  take 
hold  of  thought.  The  acquisition  of  organ* 
ized  knowledge,  upon  which  depends  the 
aim  of  the  new  education,  is  strength  of 
character. 

What  do  all  these  changes  mean  to  the 
teacher?  Does  it  seem  beyond  the  power 
cf  attainment?  It  is  not  easy  work,  but  it  is 
inspiring  work,  and  the  added  interest  and 
happiness  of  the  children  and  teacher  will 
save  many  a  headache,  and  more  heartaches 
which  are  invariably  the  results  when 
teacher  and  scholar  are  not  working  in  uni- 
son. Much  yet  lies  ahead  of  us.  The  field 
is  found,  but  the  experience  of  work  in 
that  field,  I  believe,  will  but  broaden  and 
deepen  these  convictions,  and  the  science 
of  teaching  underlying  all  true  progress  will 
be  an  inspiration  to  every  true  teacher. 


A  Character. 


He  sowed  and  hoped  for  reaping  — 

A  hapoy  man  and  wise; 
The  clouds  —  they  did  his  weeping; 

The  wind,  it  sighed  his  sighs. 

Made  all  that  fortune  brought  him 

The  limit  of  desire; 
Thanking  God  for  shade  in  summer  days. 

In  winter  time  for  fire. 

When  tempest  as  with  vengeful  rod 

His  earthly  mansion  cleft. 
On  the  blank  sod  he  still  thanked  God 

Life  and  the  land  were  left. 

Content,  his  earthly  race  he  ran 

And  died  —  so  people  say  — 
Some  ten  years  later  than  the  man 

Who  worried  life  away. 
—  F.  L.  Stanton,  in  Atlanta  Constitution. 


The  little  I  have  seen  of  the  world  teaches  me 
to  look  upon  the  errors  of  others  in  sorrow,  not 
in  SLTigtT.  ^  Longfellow. 
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EDITORIAL. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the 
Jonuary  Regents'  papers  were  reasonable, 
were  clearly  and  elegantly  put  and  followed 
the  most  approved  educational  lines. 

« 
This  month's  article  of  the  "  Study  of 
Fiction  "  series,  by  Mrs.  Davidson,  was  un- 
avoidably postponed  until  the  March  issue. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Journal  of 
Education  we  are  able  to  present  our  read- 
ers in  this  issue  with  President  Andrew  S. 
Draper's  recent  address  on  "The  Crucial 
Test  of  the  Public  School  System."  Presi- 
dent Draper  is  never  diffuse,  and  every  sen- 
tence of  this  address  is  pregnant  with 
thought.  We  have  therefore  deemed  it  wise 
to  carry  the  address  in  two  issues,  that 
every  word  and  line  of  it  may  receive  the 
attention  and  consideration  they  deserve. 
♦  • 

We  rejoice  with  the  school  forces  of  the 
State  on  the  re-election  of  Charles  R.  Skin- 
ner as  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. It  was  more  than  the  proper 
thing;  it  was  the  wise  thing  for  the  Legis- 


lature to  do.  Fresh  blood  is  good  enough 
in  its  way,  but  too  frequent  changes  in  edu- 
cational administrations  are  generally 
more  harmful  than  otherwise.  Supt. 
Skinner  begins  his  new  term  with  the  accu- 
mulated experience  of  the  most  progressive 
and  fruitful  decade  in  the  State  depart- 
ment's history,  the  confidence  of  all  school 
people,  and  a  splendid  opportunity  to  do  a 
vast  deal  of  good  for  the  interests  of  New 

York  State. 

*  « 

Naturally  many  people  hesitate  to  sub- 
scribe for  a  new  periodical  like  New  York 
Education,  however  meritorious  it  may 
be,  for  fear  it  may  not  live  and  they  will  lose 
not  only  the  money  but  also  that  con- 
tinuity and  growth  of  educational  thought 
that  comes  from  regularly  following  the 
matter  furnished  by  some  one  particular 
school  journal.  For  such  as  these,  we 
would  say  that  New  York  Education  was 
started  under  auspices  that  insured  its  per- 
manency, and  further,  we  are  happy  to  an- 
nounce it  has  been  self-supporting  from 
the  beginning.  Those  that  for  any  reason 
have  delayed  subscribing  should  therefore 
do  so  at  once.  We  need  your  encourage- 
ment and  we  promise  to  put  your  dollar 
not  in  our  pockets,  but  in  making  New 
York  Education  even  a  better  school 
publication  for  New  York  State  teachers 
than  it  is  now. 

«  « 

School  Education,  in  a  series  of  editorials, 
"  What  Are  We  Doing?  "  comments  on  the 
aim,  or  in  most  cases  it  asserts  the  lack  of 
definite  aim  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
different  educational  journals  of  the  coun- 
try, and  says  "  New  York  Education  evi- 
dently has  come  to  do  good  and  remain, 
although  its  editorials  have  so  far  added 
little  sunshine.  We  wait  and  watch."  We 
are  not  exactly  modest,  but  have  come  into 
the  field  with  no  particular  hobbies  to  ride, 
and  no  strong  desire  to  impress  our  par- 
ticular ideas  on  the  schools  of  this  State. 
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We  simply  stand  for  all  we  believe  to  be 
progressive,  and  prefer  that  workers  in  the 
different  fields  of  educational  activity 
should  tell  their  own  stories  in  our  columns 
and  let  our  readers  judge  for  themselves  the 
merit  or  utility  of  the  ideas  and  methods 
set  forth.  Our  own  views  can  best  be 
gleaned  from  the  general  trend  of  the  arti- 
cles to  which  we  give  space.  Afe  for  edi- 
torials proper,  the  airing  of  our  own  ideas, 
we  would  do  even  less  of  it  were  we  not 
"  obliged  by  custom  and  advice  of  friends." 

m  « 

We  have  been  making  inquiries  of  the 
State  city  superintendents  and  county  com- 
missioners as  to  how  New  York  Educa- 
tion can  be  improved  so  as  to  best  serve 
and  aid  the  educational  interests  of  this 
State.  We  desire  in  this  general  manner  to 
thank  these  school  officials  for  their  prompt 
and  helpful  replies.  Naturally  there  was 
quite  a  little  diversity  of  opinion  in  the 
answers  to  some  of  the  questions  asked. 
This,  too,  we  found  beneficial.  One  of  the 
replies  was  so  well  put  that  we  reproduce  a 
part  of  it.  Replying  to  the  question,  "  Has 
New  York  Education  given  top  much 
space  to  articles  of  "  Theory  and  Discus- 
sion," he  writes:  "The  space  devoted  to 
'  Theory  and  Discussion '  is  not  too  large. 
Such  articles  always  modify  and  sometimes 
create  ideals;  they  furnish  new  points  of 
view,  and  are  healthful  food  for  a  growing 
mind,  and  all  three  of  these  benefits  are 
derived  even  when  the  conclusions  of  the 
articles  are  not  accepted. 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  two  or  three  arti- 
cles of  a  practical  nature  will  do  more  real 
'  missionary '  work  than  a  larger  number. 


The  articles  should  have  as  wide  an  appli- 
cation as  possible." 

Answering  an  inquiry  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  publishing  the  State  uniform  questions 
and  answers,  he  gives,  among  other  rea- 
sons for  approving  of  their  publication,  the 
following : 

"  This  feature  of  the  magazine  finds  read- 
ers for  the  other  valuable  matter  which 
otherwise  would  not  claim  their  attention." 


The  resignations  are  announced  of  In- 
spector Richard  Jones  and  Charles  David- 
son, of  the  Regents'  Department,  to  take 
effect  June  ist.  Dr.  Jones  resigns  to  en- 
gage in  literary  work.  This  step  is  the 
result  of  serious  consideration,  and  is,  we 
understand,  final. 

Although  -the  announcement  of  Dr.  Dav- 
idson's resignation  has  not  hitherto  been 
made  public,  yet  fnom  those  who  had 
learned  of  his  proposed  departure  there  has 
already  reached  the  Regents'  office  many 
strong  protests  against  his  resignation 
being  accepted  if  he  can  be  induced  to  re- 
main. It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the 
differences  of  opinion  that  occurred  last 
year  between  Dr.  Davidson  and  some  of 
the  State  school  men  as  to  what  should  be 
the  character  and  extent  ol  the  English 
examination  papers.  Both  understand  each 
other  better  now,  and  we  beKeve  we  voice 
the  general  sentiment  in  saying  that  there 
is  need  of  the  building  of  the  work  in 
English  in  our  State;  that  Dr.  Davidson  is 
competent  to  do  it,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
distinct  benefit  to  our  schools  were  he  to 
remain  in  charge  of  the  work. 


SCHOOL  WEN  OF  THE  HOUR. 


HENRY  P.  EMERSON,  A.  M.. 

SUPERINTENDENT   OF   SCHOOLS,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

THE  progressives  in  education  thought  a 
great  point  had  been  gained  and  the  Ultima 
Thule  reached  in  city  school  administration,  when 
the  Cleveland  idea  was  evolved,  of  having  a 
single  commissioner  of  education  to  perform 
the  business  work  of  the  school  board,  and  a 
superintendent  appointed  by  this  commissioner 
who  should  select  and  remove  all  teachers,  and 
have  sole  supervision  of  the  schools.  This  was 
substantially  the  idea  in  the  original  charter  for 
second-class   cities,    now   pending   in   the    New 


York  State  Legislature.  We  present  this  month  a 
sketch  of  a  school  man,  who  is  not  only  the  sole 
commissioner  but  also  the  superintendent  of  one 
of  th^  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  Super- 
intendent Henry  P.  Emerson,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
It  is  pleasant  to  add  that  with  all  this  responsi- 
bility and  conseqiBcnt  liability  to  incur  enmity 
and  arouse  opposition.  Superintendent  Emer- 
son seems  to  be  making  a  grand  success  in  his 
work,  winning  the  respect  and  good  will  of  his 
teachers  and  the  confidence  of  the  public  as  well. 
Henry  P.  Emerson  was  born  in  Lynnfield, 
Mass.,  in  the  year  1847. 
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He  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy, 
and  entered  Rochester  University,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  taking  the  senior  essay 
Erize.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Alpha 
>elta  Phi  fraternity.  He  graduated  in  1871,  and 
immediately  took  up  teaching  as  a  profession, 
going  to  the  State  Normal  School  at  Potsdam 
as  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek.  In  1874  he  be- 
came principal  of  the  college  preparatory,  or 
classical  department  of  the  Buffalo  High  School, 
and,  in  1883,  Mr.  Emerson  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal, where  his  work  was  eminently  successful 
in  every  particular.  He  worked  up  a  strong 
sentiment  among  the  alumni  and  citizens,  and  as 
a  result  the  city  built  an  addition  to  the  High 
School,  costing  nearly  $60,000.  He  found  the 
school  with  300  students  and  left  it  after  ten  years 
with  1,000. 

A  salient  feature  of  his  management  was  the 
cflFort  to  create  among  the  pupils  a  sentiment  in 


HE.NRV    p.   EMERSON. 

favor  of  order,  and,  instead  of  using  aggressive 
and  repressive  measures,  he  made  the  pupils  a 
}aw  unto  themselves,  and  they  were  led  to  respect 
the  rights  of  others  in  the  school.  He  was 
always  opposed  to  mechanical  and  bookish  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  but  in  every  way  stimulated  en- 
thusiasm for  investigation  and  original  work,  and 
genuine  scholarship  throughout  the  entire  school 
was  the  result.  His  morning  talks  were  a  feature 
to  which  pupils  look  back  as  one  of  the  happiest 
and  most  profitable  experiences  of  their  school 
life.  It  was  his  custom,  at  least  once  a  week,  to 
give  a  short  lecture  or  informal  talk  to  the  as- 
sembled school  on  the  special  significance  of 
some  anniversary,  historical  subject,  or  current 
matters  of  interest  in  the  outside  world. 

His  election  to  the  office  of  Superintendent 
grew  out  of  general  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to 
the  common  schools.  One  of  his  first  steps  was 
the  introduction  of  more  modern  text-books  in 
English  and  other  studies.     He  gave  special  at- 


tention to  the  primary  schools,  and  appointed  an 
able  and  energetic  woman  to  supervise  the 
whole  work  of  primary  teaching.  Realizing  the 
need  of  unity  of  purpose  among  the  teachers  in 
such  a  great  system,  he  instituted  a  regular 
course  of  teachers'  meetings,  in  which  he  and  his 
assistants  imparted  special  instruction.  The 
elimination  of  the  formal  term  examinations 
from  the  primary  grades  was  one  radical  change; 
another  was  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
grades  in  the  grammar  schools  from  ten  to  nine. 

He  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  great  educational 
system,  under  which  there  are  56,000  children. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  and  the  failure  to 
erect  suitable  buildings  have  made  it  necessary 
to  place  many  thousand  children  in  rented  quar- 
ters. However,  since  he  has  been  superintendent, 
the  city  has  bonded  itself  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
one  million  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  sites  and 
the  erection  of  school  houses. 

Evening  schools  had  been  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system,  but  they  were  an  object  of  deri- 
sion and  criticism  on  the  part  of  both  the  public 
and  the  press.  Superintendent  Emerson  took 
these  in  hand  with  eminent  success,  and  reduced 
their  number  from  twenty-two  to  twelve.  The 
most  earnest  and  well  qualified  teachers  to  be 
found  were  placed  in  charge,  with  the  result  that 
with  less  expense  a  larger  number  of  pupils  have 
been  given  instruction. 

The  establishment  of  a  board  of  school  exam- 
iners was  brought  about  at  the  time  of  his  going 
into  office,  and  the  old  method  of  selecting  in- 
structors done  away  with.  Those  passing  the 
examinations  of  this  board  are  placed  on  an  eli- 
gible list  wherefrom  Superintendent  Emerson 
selects  teachers  for  vacancies  according  to  their 
special  fitness,  in  his  judgment,  for  the  place. 

Superintendent  Emerson  has  read  papers  be- 
fore the  State  and  National  Teachers'  Associa- 
tions, was  elected  president  of  the  Associated 
Principals  of  New  York  State,  but  did  not  accept 
the  office,  although  he  has  served  as  chairman  of 
the  examination  council  of  the  same  body.  Dur- 
ing a  trip  to  Europe,  in  1891,  he  wrote  a  series 
of  letters  to  the  BuflFalo  Sunday  Courier.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Saturn  Club  of  Buffalo,  a  social 
organization;  of  the  Liberal  Club,  the  University 
Club,  serving  as  one  of  the  Executive  Board;  of 
the  Masonic  order,  and  is  a  member  and  ex- 
president  of  the  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Buffalo. 

He  started  with  a  thorough  education  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  term,  and  has  steadily  gjown 
in  experience  in  the  profession,  and  risen  to  more 
important  positions.  His  work  is  at  all  times 
near  his  heart,  and  he  labors  incessantly  in  his 
office,  in  teachers'  meetings  and  elsewhere.  He 
is  a  Napoleon  of  organization,  and  the  wonderful 
system  that  is  now  in  operation  in  the  Buffalo 
public  schools  and  the  man  who  built  it  up  alike 
are  worthy  the  study  of  the  educator. 

HOWARD  J.  ROGERS, 

DEPUTY    STATE   SUPT.  PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 

POLITICAL  economists  are  agreed,  we  be- 
lieve, that  the  middleman  is  an  unfortunate 
economic  necessity.  Practical  nineteenth  cen- 
tury men  of  affairs  are  agreed,  however,  that  one 
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of  the  most  important  elements  in  any  large 
business  organization  is  the  person  who  is 
charged  with  seeing  that  every  one  else  properly 
and  timely  performs  their  respective  duties,  i,  #,, 
the  executive  officer,  the  business  manager.  This 
line  of  work  is  a  modern  specialty,  and  the  man 
possessing  the  faculty  of  calmly,  thoroughly  and 
tactfully  steering  and  watching  after  and  over 
the  thousand  and  one  petty  yet  essential  details 
of  a  great  business  concern  is  eagerly  sought 
after,  and,  when  found,  not  willingly  parted  with. 
The  Troy  Times  newspaper  recently  said  that 
the  work  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  was  wonderfully  increased  to-day 
over  what  it  was  fifteen  or  more  years  ago;  that 
it  now   comprises   a   dozen    departments   where 


HOWARD  J.    ROGERS. 

formerly  it  had  but  one,  and  that,  while  fifteen 
years  ago  its  daily  mail  was  large  if  it  consisted 
of  twenty  or  more  letters,  to-day  its  ordinary 
daily  correspondence  runs  up  in  the  hundreds. 
The  gentleman  who  sees  that  all  this  work  moves 
on  regularly  and  punctually,  Howard  J.  Rogers, 
the  second  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  was  not  assigned  that  position  by 
chance  or  political  lot. 

Born  in  Stephentown,  Rensselaer  county,  No- 
vember i6,  1861,  Mr.  Rogers  was  educated  at 
the  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  High  school,  and,  in  1884, 
graduated  from  Williams  College.  After  leaving 
college  he  came  to  the  AJbany  Boys'  Academy 
in  this  city,  and  for  eight  years  taught  English 
Literature  and  Rhetoric.  In  1892,  because  of  the 
strong  executive  talent  shown  in  special  work 
done  for  the  State  educational  departments,  he 
was  made  superintendent  of  the  educational  ex- 
hibit of  New  York  State  at  the  Chicago  World's 


Fair,  and  by  his  eflForts  this  exhibit  was  deemed 
without  rival  at  the  exposition.  He  holds  a 
special  diploma  granted  by  the  exposition  author- 
ities in  recognition  of  his  skill  as  a  designer  of 
exhibits.  At  the  close  of  the  fair  Mr.  Rogers 
was  made  acting  secretary  of  the  New  York 
board  of  general  managers,  and,  in  that  capacity, 
wrote  the  elaborate  and  much  admired  report  of 
the  board,  "  New  York  at  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition."  This  was  the  first  edition- 
de-luxe  report  published  by  the  State  of  New 
York  and  was  issued  in  January,  1895. 

In  March,  1895,  declining  several  offers  from 
New  York  business  houses  that  had  been  at- 
tracted by  his  special  ability  for  managerial  work, 
Mr.  Rogers  was  appointed  by  Superintendent 
Skinner  Second  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  he  has  continued  in  that 
capacity  ever  since.  Mr.  Rogers'  most  special 
attraction  as  a  State  officer  is,  as  becomes  a 
man  with  his  work,  his  evenness  of  temperament 
and  regularity  of  method. 

While  at  Williams,  Mr.  Rogers,  besides  main- 
taining a  strong  record  for  scholarship,  was  a 
member  of  their  base  ball  team.  He  is  now  an 
expert  chess  player  and  is,  we  believe,  at  present 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Chess  Asso- 
ciation. 


WHO  AND  WHAT? 

No.  VI. 

Some  Famous  French  Scholars. 

FRAN9OIS    RUDE. 

THE  traveler  who  visits  Paris  (and  the  Amer- 
ican traveler  always  does  visit  Paris)  never 
fails  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  time  in  the  museum 
of  the  Louvre.  And  surely,  when  he  finds  him- 
self in  this  palace  of  art,  enriched  by  contribu- 
tions from  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  from 
mediaeval  and  modern  Italy,  from  Germany  and 
Spain,  and  from  every  other  nation  that  has  ever 
produced  anything  great  in  art,  he  must  feel 
repaid  for  all  the  discomforts  of  sea-sickness, 
and  for  all  the  sacrifices  of  time  and  money  that 
he  has  made  in  order  to  reach  this  goal. 

If  one  enters  this  museum  from  the  Rue  Rivoli, 
on  the  first  floor  at  his  right  hand,  he  finds  a 
room  marked  "  Salle  Rude,"  and  he  learns  that 
this  name  has  been  given  to  the  room  to  honor 
one  of  the  sons  of  France,  who,  beginning  his 
career  at  the  blacksmith's  forge,  became  one  of 
her  most  distinguished  sculptors. 

A  story  told  of  his  childhood  gives  a  picture 
of  the  boy  that  we  shall  expect  to  hear  from  as 
a  man.  He  was  nine  years  old  when  the  French 
Revolution  broke  out,  and,  with  many  other  chil- 
dren of  his  native  city,  he  belonged  to  a  regiment 
known  as  the  Royal  Bonbons.  These  boy  sol- 
diers were  dressed  in  military  costume  and  wore 
swords  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  size.  Their 
chief  duty  was  to  march  to  church  on  Sunday 
to  listen  to  a  long  sermon  on  their  duties  as 
citizens,  and  to  attend  the  theater  every  second 
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day  to  parade  on  the  stage  around  the  bust  of 
Robespierre  or  Marat,  singing  the  Marseilles. 
This  was  one  of  the  means  taken  by  the  revolu- 
tionists to  teach  patriotism. 

On  one  occasion  he  went  with  his  father  to 
Saint-Seine  wearing  his  military  costume.  There 
was  a  barber  in  the  village  who  chose  to  make 
the  little  soldier  the  target  for  his  wit,  and  who 
so  offended  him  that  the  child  challenged  him  to 
mortal  combat.  The  barber  thought  it  a  joke, 
but  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  occasioned 
the  little  hero  a  sleepless  night,  caused  chiefly  by 
the  fear  that  his  sword  was  too  dull  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  him,  so  he  rises  early  the  next  morning 
and  takes  it  to  a  grindstone  that  he  had  noticed 
in  a  corner  of  a  courtyard.  As  there  is  no  one 
to  help  him  he  makes  an  effort  to  turn  the  grind- 
stone and  grind  the  sword  himself.  His  father 
sees  him  from  his  window  and  sends  for  the 
]  barber  who  still  sees  only  the  humor  of  the  situ- 
ation; but  the  boy  gets  so  angry  that  they  try 
'to  calm  him  by  a  formal  apology.  Feeling  that 
this  was  made  only  in  jest  he  leaves  the  village 
in  wrath  and  walks  home  to  Dijon,  twenty-seven 
miles,  without  a  mouthful  of  breakfast. 

And  this  sense  of  wounded  honor  was  felt  by 
a  child  of  nine,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  whose 
military  career  came  to  an  end  with  the  fall  of 
Robespierre. 

There  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  to 
put  on  a  leather  apron  and  begin  work  at  his 
father's  forge.  This  he  did  without  complaint 
and  continued  it  without  complaint  till  he  was 
sixteen.  Then  an  accident  changed  the  whole 
course  of  his  life.  A  piece  ^  hot  iron  fell  upon 
his  foot  and  he  was  laid  up  for  some  time.  As 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  walk  he  went  out  to 
amuse  himself,  and,  happening  to  pass  the  Public 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  he  entered  and  found  that 
the  distribution  of  prizes  was  taking  place.  He 
was  so  impressed  with  all  he  saw  that  he  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  enter  the  school  as  a  stu- 
dent. He  obtained  his  father's  consent  only  on 
condition  that  he  would  employ  any  skill  that 
he  might  acquire  in  designing  the  stoves  of  iron 
covered  with  porcelain  which  his  father  was 
manufacturing  at  the  time.  He  accepted  the 
condition,  going  to  the  academy  two  hours  a 
day;  in  winter  from  six  to  eight  in  the  evening, 
and  in  summer  from  six  to  eight  in  the  morning, 
and  working  at  the  forge  the  rest  of  the  day. 

He  now  became  aware  of  his  defective  educa- 
tion, and  he  set  about  finding  a  remedy  for  it 
He  shut  himself  up  in  his  garret  nights  and  de- 
voted himself  to  study  and  reading,  and  thus 
acquired  a  habit  that  remained  with  him  through 
life. 

Rude's  artistic  talent  was  soon  discovered  by 
M.  Desooges,  the  founder  of  the  Art  Academy, 
who  aided  him  in  many  ways,  even  allowing 
him  the  use  of  his  private  library.  He  soon  won 
a  gold  medal  for  ornamental  drawing  and  a  silver 
medal  for  a  study  from  life,  though  he  was  yet 
a  blacksmith,  working  daily  at  his  father's  forge. 

But  he  had  discovered  his  vocation,  and  now 
his  greatest  difficulty  was  to  get  his  father's  con- 
sent to  give  up  the  stove  business,  which  was 
profitable,  to  follow  one  which  was  still  doubt- 
full.  His  father,  however,  yielded  to  the  young 
man's  wishes,  but  before  entering  upon  his 
career  as  a  sculptor  another  trial  awaited  him. 


His  father  was  stricken  with  paralysis  and  young 
Frangois  was  obliged  to  look  for  some  other 
occupation  in  order  to  secure  the  necessaries  of 
life,  so  he  went  to  work  as  a  house  painter. 

If  we  think  of  him  now  at  the  age  of  twenty 
we  see  nothing  that  indicates  future  success  in 
his  chosen  field  of  art,  sculpture. 

But  the  same  man  that  had  discovered  his 
genius  in  the  Academy  now  came  to  his  aid  and 
secured  for  him  orders  for  portrait  busts  of  his 
distinguished  townsmen.  At  the  same  time  that 
he  was  filling  these  orders  satisfactorily  he  was 
making  for  himself  many  friends  in  Dijon;  but 
he  was  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  he 
could  continue  his  studies  in  Paris.  Soon  the 
way  was  made  clear. 

At  this  time  the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome 
was  in  process  of  construction.  The  work  was 
superintended  by  M.  Denon,  a  distinguished 
designer  and  a  warm  friend  of  Napoleon  I. 
M.  Denon  also  held  the  position  of  Superintend- 
ent of  Museums,  and  of  the  Medallic  Mint,  and 
he  was  consulted  by  Napoleon  on  all  affairs  con- 
nected with  the  arts. 

Frangois  Rude  obtains  a  letter  to  M.  Denon 
from  his  friend  M.  Desooges.  which  he  presents 
with  a  statuette  of  his  own  design,  the  subject  of 
which  was  Theseus  picking  up  a  quoit.  M. 
Denon  took  it  for  a  copy  of  an  antique,  and  from 
that  moment  he  took  the  young  aspirant  under 
his  protection  and  gave  him  work  on  the  Ven- 
dome column. 

■  Rude  was  soon  after  admitted  to  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  wh^re  he  studied  for  seven  years, 
but  it  is  sad  to  say  that  he  was  not  in  harmony 
with  the  school  and  he  considered  the  seven 
years  spent  there  worse  than  lost,  as  it  required 
the  greatest  effort  of  his  mature  years  to  shake 
off  the  influences  of  the  teaching  which  tried  to 
suppress  his  individuality  and  to  give  him  ideas 
contrary  to  his  own.  However,  he  won  the 
grand  prize  in  1812  which  gave  him  the  right  to 
go  to  Rome  to  study  art  for  two  years  at  the 
expense  of  the  government.  He  delayed  to  avail 
himself  of  this  privilege,  but  was  about  to  claim 
it  in  181 5  when  the  final  defeat  of  Napoleon 
made  him  a  political  refugee.  He  went  to  Brus- 
sels, where  he  opened  a  studio  and  took  a  few 
pupils.  From  this  small  beginning  an  influen- 
tial Academy  of  Sculpture  was  the  natural  out- 
growth. He  introduced  the  true  principles  of 
teaching  any  art.  Up  to  this  time  teachers  put 
their  pupils  to  the  study  of  details  first.  They 
were  required  to  make  eyes,  noses,  ears  and 
finally  to  develop  the  whole  from  the  parts. 
Rude  reversed  this  method  and  put  his  pupils 
to  study  the  whole  in  its  proper  relations,  taking 
the  details  afterwards.  He  made  his  studies  life- 
size,  even  though  the  figures  were  to  be  small. 

Many  of  his  works  may  be  seen  to-day  in 
Brussels  in  the  Royal  Palace,  in  the  Parliament 
House,  and  in  the  Mint.  His  tastes  were  simple 
and  he  always  claimed  to  belong  to  the  working 
class.  His  means  were  limited,  and  because  he 
was  a  political  refugee,  his  talents  were  never 
fully  recognized  till  his  return  to  Paris  after  an 
absence  of  twelve  years. 

For  the  Salon,  which  opened  soon  after  his 
return.  Rude  executed  a  statue  of  Mercury, 
which  was  exhibited.  This  aided  in  procuring 
him  an  appointment  to  decorate  a  part  of  the 
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frieze  around  the  Arc  de  TEtoile.  He  also  got 
a  commission  for  a  marble  bust.  The  govern- 
ment furnished  the  block  of  marble,  which  was 
larger  than  necessary.  Rude  cut  off  a  piece  in 
the  shape  of  a  prism,  and  it  was  this  piece  of 
marble  that  made  him  famous.  He  cut  from  it 
a  group  of  a  Neapolitan  fisher  boy  playing  with 
a  tortoise.  The  government  purchased  the  work 
and  conferred  on  Rude  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  At  this  time  the  battle  between  the 
Classics  and  the  Romantics  was  at  its  height 
and  both  parties  claimed  him. 

He  had  reached  middle  life  before  he  accom- 
plished the  object  for  which  he  had  striven  when 
he  won  the  g^rand  prize,  and  his  visit  to  Rome, 
where  he  first  saw  real  antique  sculpture,  so 
raised  his  own  ideals  that  he  destroyed  his  work 
that  had  won  the  prize  in  1812. 


Among  the  most  remarkable  of  his  later  works 
is  a  recumbent  statue  of  Napoleon  I  in  bronze, 
draped  in  the  Marengo  cloak.  This  statue  ia 
on  a  rocky  hill  near  Dijon,  placed  so  as  to  rep- 
resent him  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  his  eagle 
fallen  from  the  clouds  and  expiring  convulsively 
close  by. 

But  in  Paris  Rude  is  best  remembered  by  the 
Fisher  Boy  playing  with  the  tortoise  and  the 
Mercury  fastening  his  Talaria  (winged  shoes). 

Rude's  life  from  boyhood  to  the  age  of  seventy- 
one  years  was  a  life  of  labor  —  unceasing  labor 
of  the  hands  in  connection  with  that  activity  of 
the  brain  which  gives  to  the  world  of  art  the 
most  valued  works  of  the  creative  imagination. 
The  story  of  his  noble  life  reads  like  a  romance, 
but  is  infinitely  more  inspiring  than  any  romance 


could  be. 


E.  M.  S.  M.  S. 


M.  AUGUSTA  REQUA,  M.  D. 

THERE  should  be  a  systematic  arrangement 
of  the  physical  exercises  in  lessons.  Each 
one  of  these  lessons  may  be  called  a  **  Gymnastic 
Day's  Order."  We  are  acquainted  with  the 
Swedish  Day's  Order;  but  if  you  have  followed 
the  arguments  in  the  former  article  and  agree 
with  them  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  adjust 
the  distinctive  exercises  of  other  lines  of  work  to 
the  already  existing  groups  in  this  day's  order, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  its  value  is  not  injured. 
I  simply  suggest  a  plan  for  consideration. 
Further  thought,  investigation  and  experience 
may  modify  the  plan  here  proposed.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  Swedish  Day's  Order: 

The  Basis  of  Ling's  System. 

1  Introductory  exercises. 

Order  movements. 
Introductory. 

General. 

2  Arch-flexions. 

3  Heaving-movements. 

4  Balance-movements. 

Special. 

5  Shoulderblade-movements. 

6  Abdominal  exercises. 

7  Lateral  trunk-movements. 

General. 

8  Slow  leg-movements. 

9  Leaping. 

10  Respiratory  exercises. 

The  Proposed  Gymnastic  Day's  Order. 
I  Introductory  exercises. 

Deportment. 

Order  movements. 

Introductory  movements. 

Relaxing  movements. 
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General.  j 

2  Arch-flexions.  , 

3  Heaving-movements. 

4  Balance-movements. 

Special 

5  Shoulderblade-movements. 

6  Abdominal  exercises. 

7  Lateral  trunk-movements. 

8  Marching,  double-quick,  running. 

General. 

9  Slow  leg-movements. 

10  Leaping,  jumping,  vaulting. 

11  iCsthetic    exercises,    exercises    with    light 

apparatus. 

12  Voice  building. 

13  Respiratory  exercises. 

The  progression  of  the  new  groups  of  exercises 
introduced  should  be  as  carefully  planned  as 
those  already  in  the  Swedish  Day's  Order. 

By  this  adjustment,  I  believe,  I  have  been  able 
to  arrange  as  perfect  a  Day's  Order  as  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  and  art  of  gymnastics  thus 
far  permits.  However,  time  and  experience  will 
enable  me  to  test  the  value  of  my  work. 

The  very  heart  of  the  Swedish  system  is  its 
Day's  Order,  and  its  method  of  conducting  a  les- 
son. All  else  is  secondary  and  the  instructor  in 
Swedish  gymnastics,  if  he  desires,  can  use  dumb- 
bells, wands  and  all  other  apparatus,  but  only  in 
accordance  with  gymnastic  principles.  He  also 
can  use  music,  but  again  only  in  accordance  with 
gymnastic  principles. 

This  magnificent  system  is  based  on  laws  and 
principles  that  cannot  change.  But  do  not  err. 
Its  series  of  exercises  is  not  crystalized,  it  is  a 
system  that  moves  forward  in  the  van  of  progress. 

To  an  almost  universal  extent  in  our  large 
cities  the  place  where  the  exercises  are  conducted 
is   the   class-room.     Nothing   can    more   plainly 
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show  the  light  in  which  physical  education  has 
been  regarded,  and  to  a  certain  extent  is  still 
regarded,  than  this  attempting  to  give  physical 
training  in  a  room  which  has  been  only  arranged 
to  meet  the  demands  of  intellectual  training. 

When  we  regard  physical  education  in  its  true 
light,  and  clearly  understand  all  that  it  means,  we 
shall  hasten  to  have  rooms  adapted  to  its  needs. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  some  of  the  public 
schools  in  Manhattan  and  Bronx  Boroughs  have 
already  been  provided,  and  each  new  school 
building  is  to  be  provided  with  a  gymnasium. 
But  we  have  great  strides  to  make  even  here.  In 
a  school  building  containing  from  2,000  to  3,000 
children  one  gymnasium  is  not  enough. 

I  would  advise  erecting  a  grymnasium  building 
adjoining  each  large  school  This  building  to 
be  three  stories  high,  and  each  story  a  gym- 
nasium connected  by  a  covered  bridge  with  the 
corresponding  story  of  the  school.  By  such  an 
arrangement  the  extra  going  down  stairs  is 
avoided,  and  children,  without  loss  of  time,  pass 
to  and  from  the  gymnasium.     Am  I  chimerical? 


(IVMNASIUM    CLASS. 


Well,  I  want  even  more.  In  addition  to  these 
indoor  gymnasia  I  want  outdoor  gymnasia. 

But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  the  class-room. 
Its  inadequacy  with  regard  to  space  and  equip- 
ment is  its  least  evil.  When  I  have  visited  the 
class-rooms  of  this  and  other  cities,  I  have  often 
wondered  whether,  after  all,  more  harm  than 
good  was  being  done  in  having  physical  exer- 
cises in  a  class-room.  The  great  objection  to 
class-room  work  is  the  imperfect  ventilation. 
I  have  never  been  in  any  building  where  the 
ventilation  was  perfect.  No  matter  whether  the 
plan  of  ventilation  was  plenum  and  vacuum  or 
plenum  alone,  or  the  natural  method.  I  doubt 
if  ventilation  ever  can  be  made  perfect  where  a 
number  of  people  are  gathered  together  for 
hours.  What  folly  to  have  respiratory  exercises 
in  a  room  where  the  air,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
is  loaded  with  impurities.  These  impurities  are 
not  so  easily  dissipated,  even  the  opening  of  the 
windows  fails  frequently  to  give  us  the  pure  air 
that  is  so  greatly  needed. 

With  regard  to  apparatus,  what  kinds  shall 
we  use?     Just  for  a  moment  recall  the  actions  of 


a  class  when  it  has  been  allowed  a  few  minutes* 
freedom  in  a  gymnasium.  What  do  we  observe? 
That  the  children,  as  a  rule,  do  not  go  for  the 
light  apparatus.  No.  They  begin  to  jump,  to 
vault,  to  climb.  The  so-called  "  heavy  work " 
is  the  most  attractive  to  them.  This  natural  im- 
pulse is  a  good,  a  right  one.  Long  before  a  child 
uses  a  dumbbell,  wan'd  or  club  he  should  jump, 
run  and  climb.  These  exercises  aid  in  his  phys- 
ical development,  while  dumbbell,  wand  or  club 
may  intensify  his  defects,  increasing  deformity, 
interfering  with  respiration,  circulation  and  di- 
gestion. If  a  child  cannot  stand  and  sit  correctly 
because  his  muscles  are  not  strong  enough  or 
educated  enough  to  keep  him  in  the  correct  pos- 
tures, why  put  a  weight  into  his  hand  which  can 
only  add  to  the  difficulty. 

The  old  ideas  on  this  subject  are  wrong.  The 
light  apparatus  is  used  to  best  advantage  by  the 
older  pupils  and  should  not  be  introduced  until 
after  a  considerable  amount  of  so-called  "  heavy 
work "  has  been  accomplished.  Chest  weights 
should  not,  I  believe,  be  used  by  children.  It  is 
a  serious  problem  whether 
when  we,  by  the  continued 
energeJtic  use  of  chest  weights 
draw  the  blood  to  the  large 
skeletal  muscles,  are  not  de- 
pleting and  thus  weakening 
the  viscera  of  the  body,  the 
vital  organs  upon  whose  in- 
tegrity and  perfect  functional 
activity  our  well  being  de- 
volves a  tho«usand-fold  more 
than  upon  our  large  muscles. 
Our  kinesiology  teaches  us 
that  it  is  advisable  to  use 
music  in  all  exercises  that 
move  in  a  rhythm  •that  is  the 
same  as  that  of  music,  such 
as  marching,  dancing,  aes- 
thetic work,  club  swinging, 
and  that  it  has  a  stimulating 
eflFect  upon  all  exercises  like 
climbing  and  vaulting  where 
the  rhythm  of  the  music  is  not 
regarded,  but  a  pleasurable 
state  of  mind  is  awakened  and  the  exercise  ac- 
complished with  just  as  much  if  not  more  exact- 
ness. 

Some  gauge  their  exercises  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  child's  interest.  Most  children 
are  greatly  interested  in  anything  in  the  confec- 
tionery line,  whether  they  gaze  at  it  through  the 
plate  glass  of  the  shop  window,  or  whether  their 
gustatory  powers  are  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
But  no  one  on  this  account  arranges  his  child's 
diet  according  to  this  amount  of  interest.  Again, 
few  children  care  very  much  whether  if  James 
had  five  apples  and  he  gave  two  to  John,  how 
many  would  he  have  left.  Nevertheless  James 
and  John  in  connection  with  a  large  number  of 
other  people  and  objects  are  forced  upon  him, 
and  gradually  he  learns  his  arithmetic.  We  strive 
to  make  each  and  every  subject  that  a  child  stud- 
ies as  interesting  as  possible,  and  no  less  so  in 
the  physical  training;  but  a  lack  of  interest  on  his 
part  is  not  made  the  basis  either  of  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  work  that  he  is  obliged  to  perform. 
It  is  well  ever  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  value  of 
anything  is  not  determined  by  our  liking  it  or 
not. 
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But  physical  education  deals  with  more  than 
systematic  exercises.  Games,  out-door  sports 
and  athletics,  also  form  a  considerable  part  of 
the  work.  These  latter,  however,  should  all  be 
conducted  according  to  gymnastic  principles, 
and  the  children  not  excused  from  taking  part  in 
them,  with  the  exception  of  athletics,  unless  for 
good  and  valid  reasons. 

With  regard  to  athletics  in  preparatory  or  sec- 
ondary schools,  I  heartily  approve  of  them  if 
wisely  conducted.  One  of  the  governing  prin- 
ciples should  be  that  no  child  puts  forth  his 
maximum  effort;  but  always  is  stopped  at  the 
safe  point,  his  optimum,  which  is  always  less 
than  his  maximum. 

The  gymnastic  dress  also  claims  attention. 
Each  child,  girl  or  boy,  should  have  an  appropri- 
ate gymnastic  costume.  The  present  style  of 
dress  enables  one,  with  a  little  management,  to 
.easily  change  from  the  dress  of  the  class-room 
to  that  of  the  gymnasium.  The  amount  of  time 
that  should  be  given  to  physical  education  is,  in 
my  estimation,  at  least  one-half  hour  daily.  This 
amount  of  time  should  be  divided  into  two  peri- 
ods, one  of  about  ten  minutes  in  the  forenoon,  to 
games  and  sports,  and  one  of  about  twenty  min- 
utes in  the  afternoon,  to  systematic  work. 

In  our  public  schools  all  of  the  work  should 
be  thoroughly  graded.  Each  lesson  should  be 
conducted  according  to  gymnastic  principles.  As 
the  time  for  commencements,  receptions  and  con- 
ventions approaches,  selections  should  be  made 
from  the  graded  work  and  combined  into  exhi-  ^ 
bition  drills.  The  prettiest  one  of  these  drills 
should  be  chosen  for  the  grand  event.  This  ex- 
hibition work  is  the  culmination  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  past  year. 

It  is  not  to  be  substituted  for  any  lesson  in 
physical  training;  it  is  only  a  temporary  affair, 
in  the  same  way  as  declamations  and  recitations 
are  the  outgrowth  of  the  reading  lesson.  While 
opposed  to  memory  drills  as  a  method  to  be 
employed  in  physical  education,  yet  I  favor  them 
for  exhibition  purposes.  The  effect  is  more 
pleasing  if  the  drills  proceed  smoothly  without 
interruption  and  without  a  leader.  They  can  be 
short  and  only  one  taught  to  any  particular  class. 
I  am  opposed  to  them  at  any  other  time. 

The  educational  gymnastics,  of  course,  do  not 
permit  of  any  memory  drills. 

I  would  urge  the  importance  of  child  study 
with  regard  to  physical  education,  llecords  of 
all  data,  anthropmetric  tables,  lists  of  results  ob- 
tained from  experimental  psychology,  of  ortho- 
paedic cases,  and  of  all  cases  having  a  bearing 
on  this  subject,  should  be  kept  at  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington,  so  that  there  may  be 
a  place  where  one  can  be  informed  upon  the 
observations  and  deductions  of  all  interested  in 
this  work.  I  am  fully  aware  that  a  great  deal  of 
time  may  be  unprofitably  spent  in  collecting  this 
data,  and  advise  that  the  time  that  is  devoted 
to  physical  education  never  be  encroached  upon 
for  this  information;  but  that  it  be  pursued  as  an 
independent  branch  and  at  convenient  times. 

Our  progress  along  the  line  of  physical  educa- 
tion is  extremely  slow,  yet  each  year  we  are  ad- 
vancing with  an  increased  rate  of  speed,  each 
year  we  are  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  giving 
this  subject  its  due  value. 


The  French  School  System. 

H.    L.    EVERETT,  A.    M  ,  HONORARY   FELLOW,    CLARK 
UNIVERSITY.  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Education  of  the  people  has  progressed  more 
slowly  in  France  in  the  past  than  in  some  other 
European  countries.  When  war  broke  out  with 
Germany  in  1871,  the  French  found  the  Germans 
superior  in  arms  because  of  education  and  intelli- 
gence. 

The  German  victory  aroused  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  the  importance  of  free  schools,  and 
the  unparalleled  progress  of  France  in  the  arts  of 
peace  and  the  welfare  of  the  multitude  is  largely 
due  to  universal  education.  The  first  mention 
that  we  find  of  free  schools  occurs  in  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne,  the  restorer  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  Charlemagne's  Bishop  of  Orleans  or- 
dered the  foundation  of  free  schools  in  the  vil- 
lages and  towns  of  his  diocese. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  all  the  cathedrals  had  pre- 
bends who  gave  instruction  to  the  young  without 
fee,  but  education  was  the  exception  even  amon^ 
persons  of  high  rank,  and  was  given  mainly  to 
the  clergy  and  to  those  destined  for  the  church. 

A  spe<;ial  order  of  Frires  des  Ecoles  Chritiennes 
was  founded  in  1679.  In  1848  these  Brethren  of 
the  Christian  schools  had  1,300,000  pupils,  Their 
scholars  belonged  chiefly  to  the  poorer  classes. 

The  Revolutionists  of  1789  ordered  schools  in 
all  towns  having  a  population  of  400.  Parents 
were  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school 
and  the  State  provided  for  the  expense,  but  fees 
were  soon  introduced.  After  the  fall  of  the  Rev- 
olutionists, education  was  neglected,  though 
Louis  Philippe  removed  the  fees  in  public  schools 
for  the  poor.  Under  the  Second  Empire  educa- 
tion was  not  compulsory,  but  was  free  for  about 
one-third  of  the  pupils.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  schools  were  for  both  sexes,  the  rest  were  for 
girls  only  or  boys  only.  Male  teachers  received 
a  minimum  salary  of  $120.  An  excellent  account 
of  the  history  of  education  in  France  may  be 
found  in  Matthew  Arnold's  work  on  the  French 
schools,  published  during  the  second  Napoleonic 
Empire. 

The  new  Republic  has  seen  an  immense  ad- 
vance in  popular  education.  In  1881  instruction 
was  made  gratuitous,  and  in  1882  education  was 
made  compulsory  for  children  from  six  to  thir- 
teen years  of  age. 

Besides  the  public  schools,  private  schools, 
either  religious  or  secular,  are  allowed.  In  these 
schools  fees  are  charged. 

The  Normal  schools  are  perhaps  the  most  per- 
fectly developed  in  Europe,  and  they  offer  some 
advantages  not  found  in  America.  For  instance, 
students  who  are  willing  to  teach  ten  years  after 
graduation  receive  free  board  and  rooms.  In 
1889  there  were  171  normal  schools  in  France, 
with  8,000  students.  The  principals  receive  S,ooo 
francs  per  year. 

The  traveler  in  France  is  particularly  attracted 
by  the  trades  schools  and  professional  schools. 
Paris    has    magnificent    facilities    for    industrial 
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training,  and  in  special  training  the  cities  of  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  cannot  compare 
with  Paris.  You  come  upon  these  professional 
schools  at  every  turn  in  that  city  —  Ecoles  Pro- 
fessionelles  pour  Filles,  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
Ecoles  des  Arts  tt  Metiers,  Ecole  de  Dessin, 
Ecole  Ceramique,  etc.  Most  of  these  schools  are 
free  to  pupils  properly  qualified,  and  cover  a 
period  of  four  or  more  years,  beginning  at  the 
age  of  twelve. 

Here  in  America  no  one  seems  to  have  thought 
of  schools  for  young  girls,  where  they  may  learn 
either  millinery,  dress-making,  tailoring,  em- 
broidery, stenography,  design,  painting  upon 
porcelain,  glass,  enamel,  etc.,  artificial  flower 
making,  or  any  one  of  the  allied  occupations  of 
women.  But  here  there  are  universities,  and 
cooking  is  taught  in  addition,  together  with  the 
common  school  branches,  and  chemistry,  physics, 
natural  history,  English,  gymnastics,  etc.  The 
same  subjects  of  general  education  are  found  in 
the  trades  schools  for  boys  and  young  men  with 
allied  groups  of  trades  for  each  school.  Thus  at 
one  school  a  pupil  learns  one  of  the  following 
trades  —  forging,  plumbing,  blacksmithing,  cabi- 
net-making, electrical  work  or  the  machinists 
trades.  These  schools  are  provided  with  abund- 
ant machinery,  engines,  boilers,  furnaces  and 
electrical  apparatus. 

At  another  school  you  may  learn  upholstering, 
wood-carving,  jewelry-making,  working  in 
bronze,  or  turning,  etc.  An  artist  may  learn  not 
only  painting  but  also  any  of  the  profitable  occu- 
pations of  art,  sculpture  in  stone,  marble  and 
wood,  design  for  fabrics,  decorative  painting, 
plaster  modelling,  etc.,  or  copying  the  old  mas- 
ters at  the  Louvre  and  the  Luxembourg. 

A  scientist  may  work  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
and  in  field  excursions  with  the  ablest  living 
geologists  and  zoologists,  or  in  laboratories  with 
famous  physicists  and  chexnists.  The  student  of 
Liberal  Arts  has  unrivalled  opportunities  at  the 
Sarbonne,  and  also  courses  at  some  of  the  public  ^ 
museums,  with  special  facilities  for  Egyptology,  * 
Assyriology,  Greek  and  Roman  archaeology,  be- 
sides Chinese,  Arabic  and  many  of  the  languages 
rarely  taught.  The  higher  education  of  women 
is  given  at  the  Academy  of  Paris,  connected  with 
the  Sarbonne,  and  at  the  College  Levigne.  Be- 
sides the  sciences  and  general  history  courses  arc 
offered  in  mathematics,  .Latin,  psychology  and 
most  of  our  college  studies. 

The  Lycees  for  young  l^idies  were  first  opened 
in  1867  and  are  now  found  in  all  large  places. 
They  are  similar  to  our  female  seminaries,  and 
teach  the  modern  languages  with  Latin  and 
Greek,  mathematics,  science  and  history. 

They  do  not  differ  very  greatly  from  the  Col- 
leges for  males,  preparatory  for  the  University 
of  Sarbonne.  The  term  College  in  France  is 
used  for  schools  similar  to  the  German  Gymna- 
sium, the  difference  being  that  the  Gymnasium 
covers  a  longer  period,  and  hence  takes  the 
pupils  at  an  earlier  age.  Paris  has  several  of 
these  Colleges  near  the  Sarbonne  in  the  Latin 
Quarter,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  also 
one  near  the  Champs  Eiysees,  and  others  less 
centrally  located. 

Perhaps  the  most  complete  account  of  the 
French  schools  is  that  by  Octave  Greard,  in  his 
work  entitled  "  Education  et  Instruction."    This 


publication  comprises  four  volumes  and  is  well 
worthy  of  translation. 

The  common  schools,  and  especially  the  man- 
ual training,  are  described  in  L.  R.  Klemm's 
"  European  Schools." 

Many  features  of  the  primary  schools  are  the 
same  as  those  found  in  American  schools  and  do 
not  have  any  special  suggestiveness  for  teachers 
well  versed  in  the  new  education.  The  greater 
proportion  of  the  schools  separate  the  two  sexes. 
Many  of  the  smaller  schools  have  girls  in  the 
morning  and  boys  in  the  afternoon.  The  salaries 
of  the  teachers  are  gradually  improving  and  vary 
from  $120  to  $560  per  year.  A  teacher  who  has 
served  for  twenty-five  years  may  retire  at  the  age 
of  fifty-five  with  a  pension  of  $100  to  $120. 

Good  work  on  the  part  of  the  children  is  en- 
couraged by  government  prizes.  Dinners  of  two 
courses  are  served  in  the  free  schools,  and  the 
poorer  pupils  furnish  their  own  bread  and  drink 
but  receive  the  two  courses  free. 

Text-books  and  stationery  are  also  free  as  in 
Massachusetts.  All  the  communal  schools  of 
Paris  have  libraries  and  gymnasiums,  and  are 
well  provided  with  apparatus,  such  as  charts, 
models  and  collections  tor  natural  history. 

Young  pupils,  equally  with  older  scholars,  de- 
rive much  knowledge  of  history  from  the  palaces, 
museums  and  monuments  of  Paris,  besides  the 
ruins  which  still  survive  from  the  Commune. 

More  than  half  of  the  boys*  elementary  schools 
of  Paris  have  also,  by  the  side  of  the  gymnasium, 
a  workshop  and  a  room  for  forging.  In  these 
schools  all  the  primary  scholars  learn  carpenter- 
ing and  wood-turning,  besides  obtaining  some 
knowledge  of  blacksmithing. 

In  place  of  this  the  girls  liave  practice  in  dress- 
making including  cutting. 

Persons  not  familiar  with  the  results  of  manual 
training  are  inclined  to  question  the  value  of  all 
this  expense.  Yet  any  one  who  has  observed 
the  increased  mental  and  physical  power  of  pupils 
thus  trained  by  the  side  of  other  boys  taught  in 
the  old  way  cannot  fail  to  become  an  enthusiast 
for  manual  training. 

If  a  closer  relation  could  be  established  be- 
tween our  educational  system  and  our  industrial 
system,  so  that  manual  training  could  be  turned 
to  practical  account  there  would  be  gain  both  in 
financial  saving  and  in  theoretical  interest  of  the 
pupils  in  the  work.  The  ideal  still  looms  up  in 
the  distance,  and  misery  still  stares  us  in  the  face, 
scarcely  less  in  America  than  in  Europe. 

Remark.  —  This  article  will  be  followed  by  one  on  the  Ger- 
man School  System,  also  based  on  personal  obftervation. 


Tellingr  Words  to  Students. 

WILLIAM   JENNINGS  BRYAN. 

TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA , 

JAN.  II,  1898. 

I  BELIEVE  you  will  find  that  success  in  public 
speaking  lies  not  in  convincing  people  that  you 
are  a  good  speaker,  but  in  convincing  people  that 
what  you  are  talking  upon  is  an  important  thingr 
for  them  to  know;  consists  not  in  impressing 
yourself  upon  those  to  whom  you  speak,  but  in 
impressing  your  subject  upon  those  to  whom  you 
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speak.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  defi- 
nition of  eloquence  than  to  say  of  it  that  it  is 
the  utterance  of  one  who  knows  of  what  he  is 
talking,  and  who  believes  what  he  says.  Com- 
bine knowledge  with  earnestness  and  you  have 
effect  in  speaking. 

In  our  form  of  government  there  is  a  perfect 
faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  every  good  idea. 
Take  from  us  that  confidence  and  we  have  noth- 
ing to  inspire  us  to  action  while  we  act,  and 
nothing  to  teach  us  patience  while  we  wait;  but 
while  people  believe  that  in  every  department 
of  society  the  good  is  being  evolved  from  con- 
flict, then  we  can  believe  that  any  idea  we  have 
is  correct,  that  if  any  idea  we  have  is  worthy  to 
survive,  it  will  survive;  and  then  we  ought  to  be 
patriotic  enough  to  hope  that  every  idea  that  we 
have  that  is  not  good  will  be  overthrown.  The 
more  I  see  of  our  country,  the  more  I  love  the 
institutions  under  which  we  live,  and  the  more 
I  see  of  the  people,  both  those  who  have  emerged 
from  our  schools  and  those  who  are  now  disci- 
plining themselves  for  active  life,  I  am  satisfied 
that  we  can  safely  trust  to  this  people  the  solu- 
tion of  all  those  vexed  problems  which  are  now 
concerning,  not  only  the  people  of  this  country, 
but  the  people  of  the  whole  world. 

****** 

I  cannot  wish  for  you  that  you  may  all  leave 
this  university  entertaining  the  same  opinion  on 
any  subject,  but  I  can  wjsh  for  you  that  you  shall 
all  leave  the  university  qualified  to  study  every 
question  for  yourselves,  and  with  courage  to 
make  known  your  opinions,  whatever  they  may 
be,  in  order  that  your  fellows  may  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  your  learning  and  your  thought.  The 
great  thing  we  have  to  hope  for  in  our  country 
is  that  people  will  think  upon  the  great  problems 
which  press  for  solution.  When  Demosthenes 
was  asked  what  is  the  first  essential  in  oratory, 
he  said  "  action,"  and  when  asked  what  is  the 
second,  he  said  "  action,"  and  again  he  replied 
"  action  "  when  asked  what  is  the  third  essential; 
and  so,  if  I  were  asked  what  is  the  most  impor- 


tant thing  for  the  American  people  to  do,  I 
would  answer,  that  it  is  not  to  believe  any  given 
idea,  but  to  think,  and  if  asked  what  is  the  next 
essential,  following  the  line  presented  by  the  great 
orator  of  ancient  times,  I  would  say  "think," 
and  if  asked  what  is  the  third  essential,  I  would 
say  "think;"  because  if  the  people  think,  they 
will  surely,  on  every  subject,  reach  a  correct  so- 
lution at  last.  If  they  do  not  think  they  can 
never  reach  a  correct  solution  on  any  subject.  — 
Abstract  in  Scliool  Education. 


Youth  and  Age. 


If  youth  could  know  what  age  knows  without 
teaching, 

Hope*s  instability  and  Love's  dear  folly, 
The  difference  between  practicing  and  preaching. 

The  quiet  charm  that  lurks  in  melancholy; 
The  after-bitterness  of  tasted  pleasure; 

That  temperance  of  feeling  and  of  words 
Is  health  of  mind,  and  the  calm  fruits  of  leisure 

Have  sweeter  taste  than  feverish  zeal  affords; 
That  reason  has  a  joy  beyond  unreason. 
That  nothing  satisfies  the  soul  like  truth. 
That  kindness  conquers  in  and  out  of  season  — 

If  you  could  know  —  why,  youth  would  not  be 
youth. 

If  age  could  feel  the  uncalculating  urgence. 

The  pulse  of  life  that  beats  in  youthful  veins, 
•And  with  its  swift,  resistless  ebb  and  surgence 

Make  light  of  difficulties,  sport  of  pains; 
Could    once,   just    once,    retrace   the   path    and 
find  it. 
That  lovely,  foolish  zeal,  so  crude,  so  young. 
Which  bids  defiance  to  all  laws  to  bind  it, 

And  flashes  in  quick  eye  and  limb  and  tongue. 
Which,  counting    dross    for    gold,    is    rich    in 
dreaming. 
And,  reckoning  moons  as  suns,  is  never  cold, 
And,   having   naug^it,   has   everything  in   seem- 
ing— 
If  age  could  do  all  this  —  age  were  not  old! 
—  Sttsan  Coolidge,  in  Cangregaiionalist. 


SCHOOL  HELPS. 


Authors'  Days. 

JOHN  £.    SHERWOOD,    A.   M. 

Thomas  Moore. 

Friday,  February  25,  1898. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

Thomas  Moore,  the  author,  chosen  for  to-day, 
was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  May  28,  1779,  and 
died  February  25,  1852.  From  his  youth  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  lyrical  ability,  his  first  vol- 
ume of  poems  being  a  success,  to  which  each  of 
his  subsequent  works  contributed  an  addition. 
His  writings  touched  the  popular  heart,  and  in 
the  form  of  songs,  in  the  production  of  which  he 
excelled,  have  lived,  and  still  live,  in  the  affec- 
tions of  all. 


QUOTATIONS. 


2. 


'Tis  the  last  rose  of  summer. 
Left  blooming  alone. 

But  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
As  love's  young  dream. 


And  the  best  of  all  ways 

To  lengthen  our  days 

Is  to  steal  a  few  hours  from  the  night,  my  dean 

4. 

Oft  in  the  stilly  night, 
Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Fond  memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

5. 

This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show 

For  man's  delusion  given. 
6. 

There's  nothing  true  but  Heaven. 
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Humility,  that  low  sweet  root, 
From  which  all  Heavenly  virtues  shoot. 
8. 
Here  bring  your  wounded  hearts,  here  tell  your 

anguish: 
Earth  has  no  sorrow  that  Heaven  cannot  heal. 
9. 

The  moon  looks  on  many  brooks 

"  The  brook  can  see  no  moon  but  this. 

10. 

A  friendship  that  like  love  is  warm. 
A  love  like  friendship,  steady. 


From  C^athcart's  Litermry  Reader.    Courtesy  Amer'n  Book  Co. 
SELECTIONS. 

"  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night." 

"  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  first  forty-three  lines. 

"  'Tis  the  Last  Rose  of  Summer." 

**  The  Time  I've  Lost  in  Wooing." 

"  Thou  art,  O  God." 

"  Nora  Creina." 

"  Those  Evening  Bells." 

''  The  Harp  that  once  through  Tara's  Halls." 

**  Come  ye  Disconsolate," 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Friday,  March  ii,  *q8. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

As  the  name  of  Mr.  Hawthorne  falls  upon  our 
cars  we  seem  at  once  to  be  mot  by  the  fragrance 
of  some  old-fashioned  garden  with  its  beds  of 
rosemary  and  mint,  and  so  closely  were  the  life 
and  interests  of  this  author  connected  with  the 
Puritans  and  their  old-time  manners,  and  with 
the  witches  and  their  pranks,  that  we  can  easily 
bring  before  our  mental  vision  the  sombre  and 
stern  old  warriors  of  those  early  days,  in  their 
high-peaked  hats,  going  with  guns  in  their  hands 
to  worship,  accompanied  by  their  prim,  quaintly- 
dressed  wives  and  children.  Mr.  Hawthorne,  one 
of  whose  ancestors  came  from  England  with 
John  Winthrop,  was  born  July  4th,  1804,  in  the 
city  so  closely  connected  with  the  witch  troubles, 
Salem,  Mass.  And,  indeed,  the  sea,  the  witch's 
memory,  for  the  very  air  of  the  quaint  old  town 
seemed  full  of  them  and  the  Puritans,  were  the 
three  principal  elements  which  controlled  Haw- 
thorne's life,  and  bent  his  mind  in  the  direction 


which  he  followed  in  all  his  writings.  So  it 
comes  very  naturally  to  pass  that  he  should  write 
of  those  times,  and  so  clearly  and  vividly  that 
the  characters  become  living  persons  instead  of 
imaginary  beings,  and  we  seem  to  review  with 
them  those  days  of  hardship  and  privation,  of 
honest  devotion  to  duty,  and  willingness  to  en- 
dure everything  except  the  denial  of  belief.  Mr. 
Hawthorne  received  a  liberal  education,  being 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  with  Henry  W.  Longfel- 
low and  J.  S.  C.  Abbott  as  classmates,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  fit  himself  for  the  duties 
which  engrossed  his  time  and  attention  during  a 
long  and  brilliant  career.  He  was  appointed  to 
a  position  in  the  Boston  Custom  House  in  1839, 
and  in  1853  was  sent  as  consul  to  Liverpool.  His 
busy  and  useful  life  was  ended  at  Plymouth, 
N.  H.,  in  1864,  but  his  memory  will  remain  so 
long  as  the  waves  shall  beat  about  the  wharves 
of  old  Salem. 

QUOTATIONS. 

1.  God   helps    those   who   help    them-selves.  — 
Algernon  Sydney. 

2.  He  that  is  down  needs  fear  no  fall.  —  John 
Bunyan. 

3- 

For  truth  has  such  a  face  and  such  a  mien. 

As  to  be  loved  needs  only  to  be  seen. 

—  John  Dryden. 

4.  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair.  —  Ibid. 

5.  Among  mortals,   second  thoughts   are   the 
best.  —  Euripides. 

6.  Saying  and  doing  are  two  things.  —  Mathew 
Henry. 

7.  Books,  the  children  of  the  brain. —  Johnathan 
Swift. 


NATHAMKI.    HAWTHORNE. 
From  Cyr's  Fourth  Reader.        I  curtesy  Ginn  &  Co. 

8.  Music   hath   charms   to   soothe   the   savage 
breast.  —  William  Congreve. 

9.  A   bad   beginning  makes   a   bad   ending.  — 
Euripides. 

10.  They  are  never  alone  that  are  accompanied 
with  noble  thoughts.  —  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
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SELECTIONS. 

A  Rainy  Day  at  the  Old  Manse. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  sombre  aspect  of 
external  nature  than  as  there  seen  from  the  win- 
dows of  my  study.  The  great  willow  tree  had 
caught  and  retained  among  its  leaves  a  whole 
cataract  of  water,  to  be  shaken  down  att  intervals 
by  the  frequent  gusts  of  wind.  '  All  day  long,  and 
for  a  week  together,  the  rain  was  drip-drip-drip- 
pinig  and  splash-splash-splashing  from  the  eaves 
and  bubbling  and  foaming  into  the  tubs  beneath 
the  spouts.  The  old  unpainted  shingles  of  the 
house  and  out-buildings  were  black  with  mois- 
ture; and  the  mosses  of  ancient  growth  upon  the 
walls  looked  green  and  fresh,  as  if  they  were  the 
newest  things,  an  afterthought  of  Time.  The 
usually  mirrored  surface  of  the  river  was  blurred 
by  an  infinity  of  raindrops;  the  whole  landscape 
had  a  completely  water-soaked  appearance,  con- 
veying the  impression  that  the  earth  was  wet 
through  like  a  sponge;  while  the  summit  of  a 
wooded  hill,  about  a  mile  distant,  was  enveloped 
in  a  dense  mist,  where  the  demon  of  the  tempest 
seemed  to  have  his  abiding  place,  and  to  be  plot- 
ting still  direr  inclemencies. 

The  Night. 

Meanwhile  the  twilight  is  glooming  upward 
out  of  the  corners  of  the  room.  The  shadows  of 
the  tall  furniture  grow  deeper,  and  at  first  be- 
come more  definite;  then,  spreading  wider,  they 
lose  their  distinctness  of  outline  in  the  dark-gray 
tide  of  oblivion,  as  it  were,  that  creeps  slowly 
over  the  various  objects,  and  the  one  human 
figure  sitting  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  gloom 
has  not  entered  from  without;  it  has  brooded 
here  all  day,  and  now,  taking  its  own  inevitable 
time,  will  possess  itself  of  everything. 

The  judge's  face,  indeed,  rigid  and  singularly 
white,  refuses  to  melt  into  this  universal  solvent. 
Fainter  and  fainter  grows  the  light.  It  is  as  if 
another  double-handful  of  darkness  had  been 
scattered  through  the  air.  Now  it  is  no  longer 
gray,  but  sable.  There  is  still  a  faint  appeai^nce 
at  the  window;  neither  a  glow,  nor  a  g«leam,  nor 
a  glimmer  —  any  phrase  of  light  would  express 
something  far  brighter  than  this  doubtful  per- 
ception, or  sense,  rather,  that  there  is  a  window 
there.  Has  it  yet  vanished?  No  I  —  yes!  —  not 
quite!  And  there  is  still  the  swarthy  whiteness  — 
we  shall  venture  to  marry  these  ill-agreeing 
words  —  the  swarthy  whiteness  of  Judge  Pynch- 
eon's  face.  The  features  are  all  gone;  there  is 
only  the  paleness  of  them  left.  And  how  looks  it 
now?  There  is  no  window!  There  is  no  face! 
An  infinite,  inscrutable  blackness  has  annihilated 
sight!  Where  is  our  universe?  All  crumbled 
away  from  us,  and  we,  adrift  in  chaos,  may 
hearken  to  the  gusts  of  homeless  winds  that  go 
sighing  and  murmuring  about,  in  quest  of  what 
was  once  a  world. 

The  First  Customer, 

The  door,  which  moved  with  difficulty  on  its 
creaking  and  rusty  hinges,  being  forced  quite 
open,  a  square  and  sturdy  little  urchin  became 
apparent,  with  cheeks  as  red  as  an  apple.  He 
was  clad  rather  shabbily  (bu»t,  as  it  seemed,  more 
owing  to  his    mother's    carelessness    than    his 


father's  poverty),  in  a  blue  apron,  very  wide  and 
short  trousers,  shoes  somewhat  out  at  the  toes, 
and  a  chip  hat,  with  the  frizzles  of  his  curly  hair 
sticking  through  its  crevices.  A  book  and  a 
small  slate,  under  his  arm,  indicated  that  he  was 
on  his  way  to  school.  He  stared  at  Hepzibah  a 
moment,  as  an  elder  customer  than  himself  would 
have  been  likely  enough  to  do,  not  knowing  what 
to  make  of  the  tragic  attitude  and  queer  scowl 
wherewith  she  regarded  him.  "  Well,  child,"  said 
she,  taking  heart  at  sight  oi  a  personage  so  little 
formidable  —  "  well,  my  child,  what  do  you  wish 
for?  "  "  That  Jim  Crow  there  in  the  window," 
answered  the  urchin,  holding  out  a  cent  and 
pointing  to  the  gingerbread  figure  that  had  at- 
tracted his  notice,  as  he  loitered  along  to  school, 
"  the  one  that  has  not  a  broken  foot." 

The  Great  Stone  Face, 

The  Great  Stone  Face,  then,  was  a  work  of 
Nature  in  her  mood  of  majestic  playfulness, 
formed  on  the  perpendicular  side  of  a  mountain 
by  some  immense  rocks,  which  had  been  thrown 
together  in  such  a  position  as,  when  viewed  at  a 
proper  distance,  precisely  to  resemble  the  fea- 
tures of  the  human  countenance.  It  seemed  as 
if  an  enormous  giant,  or  a  Titan,  had  sculptured 
his  own  likeness  on  the  precipice.  There  was  the 
broad  arch  of  the  forehead,  a  hundred  feet  in 
height;  the  nose,  with  its  long  bridge,  and  tbe 
vast  lips,  which,  if  they  could  have  spoken,  would 
have  rolled  their  thunder  accents  from  one  end 
of  the  valley  to  the  other.  True  it  is  that  if  the 
spectator  approached  too  near  he  lost  the  outline 
of  the  gigantic  visage,  and  could  only  discern  a 
heap  of  ponderous  and  gigantic  rocks  piled  in 
chaotic  ruin  o«e  upon  another.  Retracing  his 
steps,  however,  the  wondrous  features  would 
again  be  seen;  and  the  farther  he  withdrew  from 
them  the  more  like  a  human  face,  with  all  its 
original  divinity  intact,  did  they  appear,  until,  as 
it  grew  dim  in  the  distance,  with  the  clouds  and 
glorified  vapor  of  the  mountains  clustering  about 
it,  the  Great  Stone  Face  seemed  positively  to  be 
alive. 

The  Land  of  Burns. 

The  road  from  Ayr  passes  Alloway  Kirk,  and 
crosses  the  Doon  by  a  modern  bridge  without 
swerving  much  from  a  straight  line.  To  reach 
the  old  bridge  it  appears  to  have  made  a  bend 
shortly  after  passing  the  kirk,  and  then  to  have 
turned  sharply  towards  the  river.  The  new 
bridge  is  within  a  minute's  walk  of  the  monu- 
ment; and  we  went  thither  and  leaned  over  its 
parapet  to  admire  the  beautiful  Doon  flowing 
wildly  and  sweetly  between  its  deep  and  wooded 
banks.  I  never  saw  a  lovelier  scene,  although 
this  might  have  been  even  lovelier  if  a  kindly 
sun  had  shone  upon  it.  The  ivy-grown,  ancient 
bridge,  with  its  high  arch,  through  which  we  had 
a  picture  of  the  river  and  the  green  banks  be- 
yond, was  absolutely  the  most  picturesque  object, 
in  a  quiet  and  gentle  way,  that  ever  blessed  my 
eyes.  Bonny  Doon,  with  its  wooded  bank,  and 
the  boughs  dipping  into  the  water!  The  memory 
of  them,  at  this  moment,  affects  me  like  the  song 
of  birds,  and  Burns  crooning  some  verses,  sim- 
ple and  wild,  in  accordance  with  their  native 
melody. 
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Thi  Whisper  of  the  Morning, 
Phoebe  Pyncheon  slept,  on  the  night  of  her 
arrival,  in  a  chamber  that  looked  down  on  the 
garden  of  the  old  house.  It  fronted  towards  the 
east,  so  that  at  a  very  seasonable  hour  a  flood  of 
crimson  light  came  flooding  through  the  window 
and  bathed  the  dingy  ceilin^g  and  paper-hangings 
*.n  its  own  hue.  There  were  curtains  to  Phoebe's 
bed;  a  dark  antique  canopy,  and  ponderous  fes- 
toons of  a  stuff  which  had  been  rich,  and  even 
magnificent,  in  its  time,  but  which  now  brooded 
over  the  girl  like  a  cloud,  making  a  night  in  that 
one  corner  while  elsewhere  it  was  beginning  to 
be  day.  The  morning  light,  however,  soon  stole 
into  the  aperture  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  betwixt 
those  faded  curtains.  Finding  the  new  guest 
there  —  with  a  bloom  on  her  cheeks  like  the 
morning's  own,  and  a  gentle  stir  of  departing 
slumber  in  her  limbs,  as  when  an  early  breeze 
moves  the  foliage  —  the  dawn  kissed  her  brow. 
It  was  the  caress  which  a  dewy  maiden  —  such 
as  the  Dawn  is,  immortally  —  gives  to  her  sleep- 
ing sister,  partly  from  the  impulse  of  irresistible 
fondness,  and  partly  as  a  pretty  hint  that  it  is 
time  now  to  unclose  her  eyes. 


The  Earth's  Relief  Forms. 
Ingenious  Illustration  of  their  Evolution. 

A.   F.    ONDERDONK. 

Teachers  of  elementary  science  and  both  ele- 
mentary and  physical  geography  know  well  how 
difficult  it  is  at  first  for  their  scholars  to  obtain  a 
clear  and  lasting  conception  of  how  the  terrestrial 
relief  forms  were  evolved.  Those  instructors 
and  supervisors  in  New  York  State  who  have 
been  giving  what  are  known  as  the  "  Bickmore  " 
lantern-slide  lectures  know  how  important  a  clear 


FIG.    I. 
Photo  by  Harry  S.  Reynolds,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

comprehension  of  this  elementary  geological 
principle  is  to  a  proper  understanding  and  com- 
plete enjoyment  of  many  of  the  slides  included  in 


that  series.  Prof.  A.  F.  Onderdonk,  head  of  the 
Natural  Science  Department  of  the  Albany  High 
School,  recently  hit  upon  what  seems  to  us  an 
ingenious  and  successful  means  of  illustrating 
this  process  in  a  manner  so  simple  that  the  mer- 
est child  can  comprehend  it. 

The  use  of  this  ingenious  little  device  would 
seem  tor  commend  itself  to  general  use,  and  espc- 


FIG.    2. 
Photo  by  Harry  S  Reynolds,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

daily  to  those  using  the  State  lanterns  and  slides, 
or  those  who  may  be  the  fortunate  possessors  of 
a  lantern  of  their  own. 

Slides  of  the  above  illustrations  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  the  photographer  as  below. 
We  let  Prof.  Onderdonk  tell  nis  own  story: 

As  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  evoltition  of 
terrestrial  relief  forms,  I,  one  day,  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  class  in  physiography  to  the  change 
that  takes  place  in  an  apple  while  undergoing  the 
process  of  baking.  The  interior  shrinks,  but  the 
skin  cannot;  and  the  latter,  in  its  attempts  to 
keep  in  contact  with  and  conform  to  the  former, 
necessarily  becomes  corrugated  and  contorted. 

In  order  to  deepen  and  render  permanent  the 
impression  which  I  saw  had  been  made,  I.  next 
day,  brought  an  apple  to  the  school,  exhibited  it 
to  the  class,  placed  it  on  the  steam  radiator,  cov- 
ered it  with  a  crayon-box,  and  said  that  we  would 
await  developments. 

A  few  days  later  the  apple  was  found  to  be  in 
suitable  condition  to  teach  its  lesson,  and  the 
result  was  so  interesting  that  one  of  our  students 
volunteered  to  secure  it  for  future  use  in  the 
form  of  a  photograph,  and  later  of  a  lantern 
sli<le.  The  accompanying  half-tone  scarcely  does 
justice  to  the  sharpness  and  detail  of  the  original, 
but  when  projected  on  our  laboratory  screen  a 
picture  over  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  magnified 
over  3,000  times,  it  becomes  a  strikingly  instruc- 
tive object. 

Its  value  as  an  object  lesson  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  incident: 

A  student  who  had  been  unable  to  join  the 
class  in  physiography,  but  who  had  procured  a 
text-book,  pursued  the  study  alone,  and  at  the 
recent   Regents'   examination   passed   at  86  per 
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cent.,  exclaimed  as  he  looked  at  the  picture  on 
the  screen,  "  Well,  I  never  quite  understood  that 
part  of  the  subject  before.** 

The  photographs  represent  opposite  sides  of 
the  same  apple. 

A  worm-hole  (a,  Fig.  i)  from  which  the  juice 
has  exuded  furnishes  a  very  good  volcano.  We 
have  named  it  Pomona.  Another  volcano  is  seen 
at  d.  Rou<nded  mountain  peaks  are  to  be  found 
at  b  and  c,  and  the  latter  shows  a  suggestion  of  a 
glacier. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  Fig.  2  is  the 
table-land,  a.  A  table-land  is  generally  defined, 
briefly,  as  "  an  elevated  plain,"  and  I  found  that 
almost  every  student  in  a  class  of  over  thirty 
supposed  tha*  the  surface  was  invariably  smooth, 
or  at  least  comparatively  so,  whereas  the  fact  is 
it  is  generally  diversified  by  mountain  peaks  and 
ranges,  precisely  as  exhibited  on  our  apple. 

At  c  is  a  long  mountain  ridge  or  watershed 
extending  from  north  to  south  over  one-third 
the  distance  across  the  hemisphere,  and  if  we 
imagine  the  dark  depressions  around  this  plateau 
and  mountain  range  filled  with  water  we  have 
a  continent  bearing  a  striking  resemblance,  in 
outline,  to  Africa. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  Andre  to  return 
from  his  balloon  expedition  to  the  North  Pole, 
or  for  Nansen  or  Peary  to  make  another  attempt 
to  reach  it.  Fig.  2  shows  an  enormous  depres- 
sion in  that  region,  which  must,  of  course,  be 
filled  with  water,  and  that  settles  it. 


An  Historical  Banquet. 

At  this  banquet  are  seated  fifty  guests,  all  emi- 
nent in  the  history  and  development  of  America: 

1.  The  statesman  who  was  killed  in  a  duel. 

2.  Add  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  to  his  last  name 
and  you  will  have  his  vocation. 

3.  The  author  of  "  The  Scarlet  Letter.*' 

4.  The  political  "  Meteor  of  Congress,**  who 
was  a  descendant  of  Pocahontas. 

5.  The  hero  of  the  "  Bonhomme  Richard." 

6.  The  inventor  of  the  first  successful  sewing 
machine. 

7.  The  "  Rock  of  Chickamauga." 

8.  The  builder  of  the  first  American  railroad 
locomotive. 

9.  He  who  wrote  his  greatest  poem  at  the  age 
of  eighteen. 

10.  The  inventor  of  the  quadrant. 

11.  The  general  who  marched  to  the  sea. 

12.  The  superintendent  of  finance  during  the 
Revolutionary  crisis. 

13.  The  Pole  who  came  "  to  fight  for  Ameri- 
can Independence.'* 

14.  The    author     of     the     "  Leather-Stocking 
Tales." 

15.  He  who  rode  to  Lexington  at  midnight  to 
tell  that  the  British  were  coming. 

16.  He  who  founded  a  colony  as  a  refuge  for 
debtors. 


17.  The  man  referred  to  in  the  following: 
"  Champion  of  those  who  groan  beneath 

Oppression*s  iron  hand; 
In  view  of  penury,  hate  and  death 
I  see  thee  fearless  stand.'* 

18.  The  builder  of  the  first  really  successful 
steamboat. 

19.  The  young  woman  who  dictated  the  first 
telegraphic  dispatch. 

20.  He  for  whom  America  is  named. 

21.  The  inventor  of  the  **  Monitor." 

22.  One  of  the  most  famous  colonial  fighters 
against  the  Indians. 

2Z.  The  author  of  the  "  Bigelow  Papers." 

24.  The  leader  of  the  Rangers  in  the  French 
and  Indian  wars. 

25.  The  first  commander  of  an  American  navy. 

26.  The  author  of  "  The  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table." 

27.  **  The  Indian  Apostle." 

28.  The  inventor  of  the  rotary  printing  press. 

29.  The  Polish  general  buried  in  Savannah. 

30.  The  homeless  author  of  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home." 

31.  "  The  American  Keats." 

32.  He  who  said  that  the  farmers  at  Concord 
"  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

33.  The  discoverer  of  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia river. 

34.  The  martyr  who  said:  '*  I  only  regret  that 
I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my  country." 

35.  The  leader  of  the  Texans. 

36.  He  who  set  up  the  first  American  machine 
for  spinning  cotton  yarn. 

37.  The  military  leader  of  the  Pilgrims. 

38.  K[e  who  said,  "Taxation  without  repre- 
sentation is  tyranny." 

39.  The  first  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

40.  The  first  New  England  poetess. 

41.  **  The  poet  of  the  hearth  and  fireside." 

42.  "  The  great  ornithologist." 

43.  The  author  of  the  "  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner." 

44.  The  great  Swiss  naturalist,  adopted  citizen 
of  America. 

45.  The  historian  who  became  partially  blind 
while  at  college. 

46.  The  chief  justice  who  gave  his  name  to  a 
famous  treaty  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

47.  The  spiritual  leader  of  the  Pilgrims. 

48.  The  Southern  general  who  was  at  the  same 
time  bishop  of  his  church. 

49.  The  famous  hunter  killed  at  Fort  Alamo. 

50.  He  who  was  President,  Vice-President, 
Minister  to  England,  Governor  and  member  of 
the  Senate.  —  West  Virginia  School  Journal. 

ANSWERS  TO  THE  ABOVE. 

I.  Alexander  Hamilton.  2.  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
3.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  4.  John  Randolph.  5. 
Paul  Jones.  6.  Elias  Howe.  7.  Gen.  George  H. 
Thomas.  8.  Peter  Cooper.  9.  William  Cullen 
Bryant.  10.  Thomas  Godfrey.  11.  Gen.  W.  T. 
Sherman.  12.  Robert  Morris.  13.  Thaddeus 
Kosciusko.  14.  James  Fenimore  Cooper.  15. 
Paul  Revere.  16.  James  Oglethorpe.  17.  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison.  18.  Robert  Fulton.  19. 
Miss     Ellsworth.     20.    Amerigo   Vespucci.     21. 
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John  Ericsson.  22.  Capt.  Benjamin  Church. 
23.  James  Russell  Lowell.  24.  Robert  Rogers; 
25.  Esek  Hopkins.  26.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  27.  John  Eliot.  28.  Richard  M.  Hoe. 
29.  Pulaski.  30.  John  Howard  Payne.  31.  Joseph 
Rodman  Drake.  32.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  33. 
Robert  Gray.  34.  Capt.  Nathaniel  Hale.  35.  Gen. 
Sam  Houston.  36.  Samuel  Slater.  37.  Miles 
Standish.  38.  James  Otis,  Jr.  39.  John  Hancock. 
40.  Anne  Bradstreet.  41.  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 
42.  John  J.  Audubon.  43.  Francis  S.  Key.  44. 
Louis  J.  R.  Agassiz.  45.  William  H.  Prescott. 
46.  John  Jay.  47.  Elder  William  Brewster.  48. 
Leonidas  Polk.  49.  Davy  Crockett  50.  Martin 
Van  Buren.  —  IVest  Virginia  School  Journal. 


Hints  for  the  Horningr  Talk. 
National  Flag. 

R.  N.  YAWGER. 

If  possible  always  have  an  American  flag  in 
the  school-room  as  well  as  on  the  roof.  Show 
them  the  flag. 

Who  has  seen  this  before?  What  is  it?  Where 
have  you  seen  it?  Did  you  ever  see  a  larger 
flag?  A  smaller  one?  How  many  think  this  is 
beautiful?  Why?  Yes,  the  colors  are  pretty. 
What  are  the  colors?  How  many  colors?  What 
part  of  the  flag  is  red?  How  many  red  stripes 
are  there?  Which  way  do  the  stripes  run?  Are 
there  other  stripes?  What  color  are  they? 
Which  way  do  they  run?  Let  us  count  them 
altogether.  How  many  stripes  in  all?  How  are 
they  arranged?  What  part  is  blue?  Where  is 
the  blue  part?  What  is  on  the  blue?  How 
many  stars  are  there?  For  what  do  the  stripes 
stand?  (Explain  a  little  about  the  time  when 
there  was  no  flag  and  about  the  war,  and  the  first 
flag,  and  the  colonies  which  are  represented,  also 
the  States.)  Call  the  attention  of  the  children  to 
the  beauty  of  the  flag.     Let  them  hold  it. 

Give  them  the  idea  that  it  is  called  the  Amer- 
ican flag  and  belongs  to  America  or  the  United 
States  government,  and  thgt  the  school  and  post- 
oflfice  and  such  things  which  are  of  service  to 
the  people  are  a  part  of  the  government  and 
are  given  to  the  people  by  the  government.  It  is 
important,  especially  in  schools  where  the  for- 
eign element  prevails  to  some  extent,  to  get  the 
children  to  know  that  good  things  come  from  the 
government,  and  that  the  government  does  some- 
thing good  even  for  them,  and  in  this  relation 
that  the  flag  is  the  mark  of  the  government. 
Also  that  in  return  they  should  try  hard  to  be 
good  boys  and  girls,  to  make  good  men  and 
women  and  do  something  useful  to  make  the 
country  better,  and  this  in  return  for  what  has 
been  done  for  them.  I  would  not  at  first  con- 
fuse them  with  the  idea  that  they  are  a  part  of 
the  government  but  be  sure  to  impress  the  idea 
that  the  government  does  good  things.  —  Primary 
Education. 


Some  Facts  About  Alaska. 

Perh.^ps  more  interest  is  being  taken  in  Alaska 
and  the  Klondike  just  now  than  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface.  Teachers  will  find 
their  pupils  anxious  to  learn  all  they  can  about 
this  land  of  gold  and  extreme  cold.  Many  inter- 
esting talks  with  the  pupils  can  be  had  on  this 
subject.  Much  interesting  and  useful  informa- 
tion can  be  gathered  from  these  friendly  talks 
with  the  pupils. 

Alaska  was  purchased  in  1867  from  Russia  for 
$7,200,000;  purchase  negotiated  by  William  H. 
Seward. 

Area  in  square  miles,  531,490. 

Population  (census  of  1890),  30,320,  of  whom 
but  4,416  were  whites,  8,400  Eskimos  and  13,735 
Indians. 

Principal  cities,  Sitka  (the  capital),  Juneau, 
Wrangle,  Circle  City. 

Principal  rivers,  the  Yukon  (more  than  2,000 
miles  long),  the  Kuskokwim,  the  Colvece  and  the 
Copper. 

Governor  of  the  territory,  James  Brady;  resi- 
dence at  Sitka. 

Principal  mountains,  Mt.  Logan,  altitude 
19,500  feet;  Mt.  St.  Elias,  18,100  feet;  Mt.  Wran- 
gle, 17,500  feet. 

Principal  products,  gold,  furs,  fish  and  lumber. 

Principal  occupation  of  the  people,  hunting  and 
fishing. 

Gold  first  discovered  in  1879, 

Estimated  product  of  gold  to  date  $30,000,000. 

Product  of  gold  in  1896,  $4,670,000. 

Klondike,  in  English,  is  Deer  River.  The  river 
is  so  designated  on  the  maps. 

Klondike  gold  fields  partly  in  America  and 
partly  in  British  territory,  and  the  product  is  dis- 
posed of  in  the  United  States. 

Distance  from  Chicago  to  the  Klondike  gold 
fields,  via  the  Yukon,  is  about  6,500  miles;  via 
Chilkoot  pass,  about  4,000. 

Time  to  make  the  trip,  by  either  route,  thirty 
days. 

Cost  of  trip,  $300. 

Travel  possible  only  injune,  July  and  August, 

Climate  in  winter  severe  in  the  extreme:  during^ 
December  and  January  continuous  cold.  —  West 
Va.  School  Journal. 

The  Geogrraphy  Within  the  Child's 
Horizon. 

Do  your  children  understand  the  geography 
within  their  horizon?  The  hills,  valleys,  plains 
and  slopes,  with  their  influence  upon  produc- 
tions; the  lakes,  springs,  creeks  and  rivers,  with 
their  influence  upon  industries;  the  sand,  the 
loam,  the  muck  and  other  varieties  of  soil,  fur- 
nish many  a  lesson  worth  much  to  the  child. 

The  conditions  rf  the  land  and  water  control 
the  industries  and  help  mould  the  character  of 
the  people. 
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Within  your  horizon  what  is  mined?  what  are 
the  products  of  the  soil?  What  products  result 
from  the  factories  and  the  shops? 

There  are  a  feW  good  lessons  about  the  ani- 
mals, domestic  and  wild.  Of  what  use  is  each  to 
man?  How  does  each  get  its  food?  If  a  wild 
animal,  what  preparation  does  it  make  for  hi- 
bernating, or  for  winter  use  of  food. 

What  means  of  communication  exist?  Make 
a  list  of  railroad  lines,  stage  routes,  canals,  and 
the  principal  cities  or  villages  on  them. 

The  students  tell  us  about  the  commerce  they 
have  seen  at  some  distant  large  city,  but  seem  to 
forget  or  rather  not  to  realize  that  as  good  illus- 
trations are  to  be  found  at  home. '  Why  are  the 
cities  and  villages  located  as  they  are?  Make 
constant  use  of  why  in  asking  questions.  You 
will  get  their  best  thought  —  Teachers^  Gasetti. 

Kindergrarten  Graduates. 

The  plea  is  often  made  that  children  coming 
from  the  kindergarten  are  very  hard  to  govern. 
If  the  province  of  school  government  is  to  re- 
press and  suppress,  then  this  is  true;  but  if  it  is 
to  work  in  harmonious  line  with  nature,  then  it  is 
not  true.     The  teacher  who  takes  a  class  from 


the  kindergarten  and  expects  to  reduce  its  mem- 
bers to  dead  silence,  in  the  solitary  confinement 
plan,  sit  still  and  keep  your  eyes  on  book,  will 
have  a  hard  time  of  it;  while  the  teacher  who 
joins  the  procession  started  in  the  kindergarten 
with  nature  as  guide,  and  simply  keeps  pace  with 
the  child  activities  will  have  a  delightful  time. 
There  is  room  for  the  slow  teacher  among  re- 
cruits from  the  kindergarten.  —  Principal  G,  W, 
Kraty,  Pittsburg. 

To  Get  Good  Writing:. 

Good  results  in  writing  are  obtained  by  the 
same  persistent,  painstaking  efforts  on  the  part 
of  both  pupil  and  teacher  that  good  results  in 
language  or  arithmetic  are  obtained. 

Teachers  must  become  masters  of  the  system 
and  be  able  in  all  written  work  on  board  or  any 
work  seen  by  pupils  to  present  work  worthy  of 
imitation. 

Pupils  will  not  use  one  system  while  the  teacher 
insists  on  using  another.  Good  writing  in  a 
school  may  easily  be  made  contagious  by  proper 
direction  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher,  who  then 
needs  but  to  kindle  occasionally  this  ambition  to 
excel,  and  the  work  is  done.  —  Exchange. 


THE  BEST  TO  BE  FOUND. 

The  Leading  Articles  of  the  Current  Educational  Journals  Summarized. 


Midland  Schools  believes  that  the  parents  need 
to  be  taught  the  true  purpose  and  function  of  the 
school,  and  the  teachers  must  teach  them.  The 
direction  of  educational  effort  has  changed  much 
in  recent  years.  Aims  have  changed,  standards 
have  changed,  methods  are  changing.  The  trans- 
formation is  slow  for  the  most  part,  but  the  pro- 
cess of  educational  evolution  goes  on  very 
rapidly  as  compared  with  the  change  in  popular 
ideas  of  the  purposes  of  public  education. 
Many  parents  are  the  product  of  schools  in 
whose  day  the  memory  was  almost  the  only 
power  of  the  child  which  was  appealed  to.  If 
pupils  could  recognize  words  readily,  spell  well, 
write  fairly,  and  remember  rules  and  definitions 
accurately,  the  school  was  thought  to  be  doing 
well,  no  matter  how  mechanical  and  parrot-like 
the  performance,  no  matter  about  quickness  and 
accuracy  of  observation  and  judgment,  and  no 
matter  about  ease  and  correctness  of  expression. 
These  parents  naturally  measure  the  schools  of 
to-day  by  those  they  attended,  and  apply  to  per- 
formances behind  which  there  is  a  new  and  dif- 
ferent motive,  a  standard*  which  is  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  our  times  or  institutions. 
It  is  evident  that  means  must  be  devised  by 
which  the  school  shall  make  its  motive  clear  to 
its  patrons.  It  must  be  understood,  or  it  will  be 
condemned.  It  is  for  this  that  the  **  mothers' 
meetings  "  and  "  parents'  days  "  have  been  pro- 
posed. These  gatherings  should  make  one  thing 
very  clear,  that  is,  the  motive  of  the  school-worl^. 
No  one  questions  the  motives  of  teachers  as  a 


class,  but  there  are  many  who  question  the  rea- 
sonableness of  their  plans.  It  is  their  business 
to  satisfy  themselves  first  as  to  the  wisdom  of  any 
line  of  action,  and  having  entered  upon  it,  to  ob- 
tain endorsement  for  it  from  those  concerned  in 
its  operation. 

The  method  employed  in  conducting  many 
teachers'  institutes  is  severely  criticised  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Western  Teacher.  The  article  in 
question  says  that  many  institutes  are  called 
graded  where  there  is  a  mere  semblance  of  or- 
ganization and  grading.  Frequently  the  insti-. 
tute  is  merely  divided  up  for  convenience,  be- 
cause of  the  large  attendance,  and  this  is  called 
grading.  The  real  graded  institute  would  show 
some  real  difference  in  scholastic  attainment,  ex- 
perience or  character  of  the  work  undertaken. 
A  go-as-you-please  organization  has  little  or  no 
educational  value.  Several  instructors  working 
on  the  same  subject  or  different  subjects,  with  no 
record  of  attendance  of  teachers,  volunteer  reci- 
tations following  instruction  by  the  lecture 
method,  teachers  going  in  and  out,  listening  to 
various  subjects  in  several  rooms  for  a  few  min- 
utes each,  with  no  method  or  regularity  in  at- 
tendance, develop  a  nibble-and-taste  habit  fatal 
to  any  earnest  work.  No  instructor  in  such  an 
institute  can  maintain  any  continuity  in  his  sub- 
ject-matter from  day  to  day.  or  ascertain  by  any 
test  whether  the  relation  between  yesterday's  and 
to-day's  presentation  is  grasped,  for  half  of  to- 
day's audience  was  not  present  yesterday.  Vain 
instructors,  who  wish  to  be  popular,  who  use  a 
striking  style  and  comic  illustrations  to  draw  a 
larger  crowd  than  some  other  instructor  who  is 
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doing  earnest  work,  beget  a  spirit  of  levity  an- 
tagonistic to  the  purpose  of  an  institute.  **  The 
building  of  an  education  no  less  than  the  build- 
ing of  a  house  requires  systematic,  persistent 
effort.  Lax  organization  of  a  summer  school  or 
institute  may  turn  it  into  a  source  of  dissipation 
rather  than  of  upbuilding.  The  narrower  the 
'  frivolous  fringe '  of  any  institute  can  be  kept 
the  better." 

The  London  Journal  of  Education  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  methods  and  results  of 
several  experiments  by  scientists  in  testing  the 
effect  of  study  on  school  children:  "  A  new 
method  of  determining  brain  exhaustion  was 
employed  by  Sikorski.  He  caused  pupils  of  all 
ages  to  write  from  dictation  before  and  after  a 
school  morning  of  four  or  five  hours*  duration, 
and  found,  on  comparing  the  results,  that  the 
piece  written  under  dictation  at  the  end  of  the 
school  morning  contained  more  mistakes  than 
that  written  at  the  beginning;  therefore  that  the 
quality  of  work  done  after  several  hours  in  school 
was  inferior  to  that  done  before.  The  work  done 
before  school  was  on  an  average  33  per  cent, 
better  than  that  done  after  school.  Hopfner 
made  similar  experiments.  On  every  hundred 
letters  the  mistakes  rose  from  0.9  to  6.4  per  cent 

"  The  same  method,  somewhat  modi^d,  was 
adopted  by  Dr.  Burgerstein,  a  master  in  an 
Oberrealschule  in  Vienna.  He  gave  boys  of  from 
II  to  13  years  of  age  four  papers  of  simple  sums 
in  addition  and  multiplication,  with  a  pause  of 
Avt  minutes  between  each  paper.  The  whole  ex- 
periment lasted  55  minutes.  After  a  time  the 
quantity  of  work  done  certainly  increased,  in 
consequence  of  the  practice  gained,  but  the  qual- 
ity steadily  deteriorated.  The  result,  as  regards 
the  quality  of  the  work  done,  was  that  at  the  end 
of  the  hour  the  number  of  the  corrections  made 
by  the  pupils  rose  to  16.2  per  cent,  the  number 
of  mistakes  to  17.7  per  cent  The  result  of  his 
investigations  was  that  a  comparatively  large  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils  under  experiment  showed 
signs  at  the  end  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  that 
the  maximum  of  work  was  already  attained. 

"  Laser  gives  a  somewhat  different  result  as 
regards  the  first  hours  of  school  work,  but  he 
also  concludes  that  the  power  of  work  has  de- 
cidedly decreased  by  the  fifth  hour." 

There  are  probably  feiw  teachers,  observes 
the  Teachers'  World,  in  this  day  who  still  follow 
the  absurd  custom  of  "ranking"  their  pupils. 
How  wrong  the  whole  thing  was!  Who  knows 
enough  to  say  which  of  two  good  pupils  in  any 
single  class  is  the  better?  If  he  were  possessed 
of  such  power  to  read  the  minds,  to  weigh  char- 
acter, to  measure  ef!x)rt,  and  to  foresee  results, 
how  unkind  and  unnecessary  to  pass  such  a  judg- 
ment! Such  judgments  are  always  based  upon 
false  and  inadequate  standards.  They  stimulate 
the  meanest  kind  of  pride  and  often  dishearten 
real  merit  The  teacher  is,  indeed,  often  called 
upon  to  express  a  judgment  as  to  the  character, 
scholarship  and  capacity  of  a  pupil,  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  he  ever  need  to  consider  the 
relative  standing  of  different  members  of  his 
classes.  Certainly  he  is  not  called  upon  to  pub- 
lish his  opinions  in  such  cases.     Pupils  should 


not  be  working  for  the  sake  of  "  beating  "  their 
fellows,  but  rather  to  obtain  power.  I  should  as 
soon  give  prizes  for  '*  headmarks "  or  hold 
*'  prize  contests  "  as  to  rank  my  pupils.  It  is 
bad  pedagogy  and  doubtful  morality. 

It  is  absurd,  says  the  Journal  of  Education,  to 
treat  the  minor  offenses  of  school  life  as  crimes. 
I  have  actually  known  a  teacher  who  would 
reprimand  a  pupil  for  some  offense  against  school 
law,  and  meeting  this  same  pupil  on  the  street 
would  cut  him  dead.  She  took  his  offenses  as 
personally  directed  against  herself,  and  had  not 
the  decency  to  treat  this  in  a  professional  way. 
Now,  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  a  teacher  to  cor- 
rect a  pupil  at  12  o'clock,  and  do  it  firmly  and 
decidedly,  and  play  tennis  at  2  o'clock  with  the 
same  pupil.  There  is  no  inconsistency  here.  It 
is  simply  the  natural  thing  to  do. 

I  believe  very  few  pupUs  are  actuated  by  any 
worse  motives  for  misconduct  than  mischief,  the 
natural  attendant  of  good  health  and  animal  spir- 
its, yet  I  know  many  teachers  make  a  personal 
matter  of  all  violations  of  their  orders.  The 
pupil  should  see  that  you  are  his  friend,  and  tYat 
you  enforce  your  orders  because  they  are  reason- 
able, and  because  the  good  order  of  the  school 
demands  it  Children  are  not  altogether  stupid 
in  these  matters.  Let  the  teacher  show  that  he 
rules  in  his  professional  character,  and  he  will 
make  his  labors  easier  and  will  secure  better  dis- 
cipline. To  get  angry  over  every  petty  breach 
of  order  is  to  put  a  strain  on  the  nerves,  which 
is  as  foolish  as  it  is  unnecessary.  I  believe  in 
making  the  number  of  prohibited  offenses  as 
small  as  possible.  We  should  allow  our  pupils 
all  the  freedom  that  is  consistent  with  school 
order,  and  should  do  it  gladly  and  cheerfully. 
But  when  a  thoughtless  youngster  oversteps  the 
line  and  transgresses  a  vital  regulation,  some- 
thing should  be  said  or  done  at  once  to  quicken 
his  memory  and  to  assist  him  in  mending  his 
ways. 

The  agitation  in  favor  of  vertical  writing  be- 
gan some  fifteen  years  ago  as  a  hygienic  move- 
ment, says  an  exchange.  Certain  German  medi- 
cal experts  pronounced  in  favor  of  vertical  rather 
than  sloping  penmanship  for  the  prevention  of 
physical  troubles  which  seemed  to  result  from  the 
prevailing  style  of  writing  in  the  schools.  Sev- 
eral years  later  classes  in  the  public  schools  and 
the  training  colleges  of  Germany  received  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  vertical  writing.  Import- 
ant experiments  were  made  in  Vienna,  under  Drs. 
Bayr  and  Scharff,  in  the  years  1889-90.  The  sys- 
tem found  advocates  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and 
is  now  established  in  most  of  the  German  States, 
having  been  introduced  either  experimentally  or 
finally  in  a  number  of  schools.  In  England  dur- 
ing the  years  1890-92  it  had  advocates,  and  it  has 
now  a  recognized  place  and  footing  with  other 
styles  of  writing,  by  the  approval  of  the  British 
Education  Office  and  the  local  government 
board. 

The  tyranny  of  the  school  is  proverbial. 
Either  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  and  testing 
his  authority,  or  from  a  vague  notion  that  the 
discipline  of  mere  blind  obedience  is  valuable,. 
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the  school-master  has  come  to  impose  many 
duties  and  restrictions  upon  his  pupils  for  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  reason.  Thus  as- 
serts Midland  Schools,  and  continues:  Children 
have  been  punished  for  not  keeping  their  hands 
behind  them  durinig  a  recitation,  for  getting  their 
toes  off  a  crack,  for  picking  up  a  dropped  pencil, 
for  doing  many  harmless  things,  and  for  not 
doing  many  useless  things.  Military  discipline 
that  consists  in  securing  outward  conformity  (to 
arbitrary  rules  by  the  imposition  of  authority 
has  little  place  in  the  training  of  human  beings. 
It  does  not  form  character  and  cultivate  the 
moral  judgment.  As  soon  as  the  outward  pres- 
sure is  removed,  professional  soJdders  are  among 
the  most  lawless,  turbulent  and  dangerous 
classes.  They  have  little  power  of  self-oontrol 
and  self-direction.  The  discipline  that  makes 
character  must  appeal  to  judgment  and  incite  to 
right  moral  choice.  The  power  that  leads  to  ac- 
tion must  be  within  the  pupil  rather  than  with- 
out him.  For  this  reason  school  discipline 
should  free  the  pupil  as  soon  as  possible  and  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  pressure  of  arbitrary 
authority;  it  should  appeal  to  the  loftiest  mo- 
tives; it  should  seek  to  lay  upon  the  pupil  a  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  for  his  conduct  and 
lead  him  to  feel  that  he  acts  as  he  does  because 
it  is  right  and  he  chooses  to  so  act. 

Commit  to  memory,  choosing  the  best  things 
within  reach  in  prose  and  poetry,  but  especially 
in  poetry,  says  the  Pennsylvania  School  Joumal. 


Know  many  of  these  things  in  the  dark.  Know 
them  when  you  are  apart  from  books,  or  sick,  or 
tired,  or  lonely.  Then  go  away  in  thought  with 
the  poet,  the  hymn-writer,  or  the  seer,  with  the 
wise  and  the  good  of  the  past  or  of  our  own 
time,  and  in  the  study  of  the  imagination  com- 
mune with  them  in  blessed  companionship.  Lt 
is  a  great  thing  thus  to  hear  what  these  men  and 
women  say  or  sing  of  nature,  or  life,  or  destiny. 
Consider  also  what  higher  life  is  assured  to  the 
boy  or  girl  who  begins  all  this  in  school  days. 

There  are  those  who  say:  "  Do  not  have  a  child 
commit  to  memory  what  it  docs  not  thoroughly 
understand,"  This  shuts  out  all  great  things,  and 
is  almost  equivalent  to  sayin<g:  "  Do  not  have 
the  child  memorize  anything  that  is  worth  learn- 
ing." The  best  things  the  speaker  has  ever 
committed  to  memory  he  did  not  at  all  under- 
stand .at  the  time,  and  their  meaning  even  now 
is  seen  "  as  through  a  glass  darkly;  "  but  an  earn- 
est mother,  wfiom  long  since  he  learned  to  re- 
vere almost  as  a  saint,  taught  them  because  she 
knew  them  to  be  her  own  best  treasure,  and 
prayed  that  the  child  at  her  knee  might  one  day 
come  to  the  like  blessed  knowledge.  Yes,  teach 
at  home  and  in  the  schools  many  good  things, 
deep  things,  grand  things,  beautiful  things  that 
are  not  at  all  "  thoroughly  understood."  If  not^ 
to-day,  or  to-morrow,  they  will  yet  come  back 
in  benediction  "after  many  days."  Our  best 
work  is  always  for  life,  not  for  the  next  grade 
in  a  system  of  schools. 
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The  Care  of  Schools. 

SUPT.  GEORGE   GRIFFITH,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Supt.  Griflfith,  of  Utica,  has  sent  the  following 
communication  to  the  principals  of  the  public 
schools  of  that  city:  "  I  desire  to  call  your  atten- 
tion in  a  somewhat  formal  manner  to  the  follow- 
ing points  connected  with  the  hygiene  of  your 
schools: 

"  I.  All  janitors  have  received  positive  instruc- 
tions to  keep  the  cold-air  boxes  wide  open  to  the 
outer  air  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  The  only 
possible  exception  to  this  is  when  so  strong  a 
cold  wind  blows  into  the  box  that,  with  the  fur- 
naces going  at  full  power,  the  air  comes  into  the 
room  cold.  In  such  cases  close  the  cold-air 
boxes  a  little,  but  this  will  probably  not  be  neces- 
sary until  the  temperature  is  at  zero.  Principals 
will  also  see  that  all  ventilators  near  the  ceiling 
are  kept  closed  and  those  near  the  floor  kept 
open,  without  exception.  In  general  it  is  not 
advisable  to  have  windows  lowered  from  the  top. 
The  fresh  warm  air  that  comes  in  through  the 
registers  would  thus  rise  and  go  out  at  the  top 
without  having  done  any  good  in  the  room. 
When  rooms  become  too  warm,  check  the  fires, 
open  the  doors,  open  the  windows  on  the  leeward 
side  of  the  room  at  the  bottom,  put  the  window 
board  beneath  the  lower  sash  on  the  windward 


side,  and  if  these  do  not  suffice,  open  the  win- 
dows for  one  or  two  minutes  during  a  time  when 
the  children  are  having  bodily  exercise,  even 
during  a  recitation  if  necessary.  Janitors  should 
be  instructed  not  to  have  too  hot  fires  in  moder- 
ate weather.  I  am  convinced  consideraible  fud 
is  wasted  by  too  hot  fires  and  windows  open  at 
the  top  to  let  off  the  excessive  heat.  Principals 
should  frequently,  during  school  hours,  try  the 
ventilators  with  a  handkerchief  or  chalf  dust  to 
see  if  they  are  working.  After  all  precautions  it 
will  be  found  necessary  in  many  of  our  schools, 
especially  during  muggy  days,  to  open  wide 
doors  and  windows  while  the  pupils  have  physi- 
cal culture.  Few  things  so  seriously  interfere 
with  good  work  in  a  school  as  impure  air.  Of 
course,  do  nothing  that  will  cause  children  to 
catch  cold. 

"2.  Light.  —  Teachers  must  be  very  careful 
about  requiring  any  work  that  strains  the  eye- 
sight of  the  children.  Allow  free  changing  of 
seats  if  thereby  better  light  or  more  favorable 
position  for  seeing  the  blackboard  is  secured.  In 
some  of  our  schools  the  supply  of  light  upon  dark 
days  is  so  insufficient  that  the  ordinary  work  can- 
not be  carried  on  with  safety.  In  such  cases  be 
sure  to  change  the  kind  of  work  to  that  which 
will  not  require  close  use  of  the  eyes.  Keep  care- 
ful watch  of  individual  children  who  show  symp- 
toms of  defective  or  weak  sight,  and  try  to  secure 
proper  treatment  for  such.  At  all  events,  favor 
them  in  this  regard  all  you  can. 
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"  3.  Clothing  of  Children.  —  Freely  allow  chil- 
dren whose  feet  and  clothing  are  wet  to  dry  them 
at  school  or  to  return  home  for  a  change.  In- 
struct all  children  that  if  at  any  time  any  of  them 
are  in  such  a  condition  they  shall  make  it  known 
to  the  teacher.  The  practice  of  sitting  in  the 
school-room  with  rubbers  on  the  feet  is  another 
injurious  practice  of  children  that  should  be 
stopped.  Where  separate  compartments  are  not 
provided  for  rubbers,  an  ordinary  spring  clothes- 
pin, with  the  name  of  the  child  upon  it,  and  a 
string  attached  for  hanging  it  to  the  wardrobe 
hoop,  is  an  effective  device  to  save  loss  or  ex- 
change of  rubbers. 

"  4.  Recess.  —  It  is  my  opinion  that  too  many 
children  lose,  either  voluntarily  or  as  a  punish- 
ment, the  benefits  that  come  from  a  few  moments 
of  vigorous  play  in  the  open  air  at  recess  time. 
In  the  case  of  those  who  voluntarily  stay  in,  it  is 
generally  true  that  they  are  the  very  pupils  most 
in  need  of  this  exercise,  and  the  vigor  to  come 
from  a  good  taste  of  outdoor  air.  Teachers 
should  urge  the  latter  class  to  go  out  more,  al- 
ways properly  dressed,  and  should  be  very  spar- 
ing in  the  punishment  which  deprives  a  child  of 
his  outdoor  recess." 


Pay  Good  Teachers. 

BY  JOHN  S.    ROESELER. 

Good  teachers  deserve  liberal  wages.  Poor 
teachers  are  dear  at  any  price.  I  would  not  have 
a  poorly  qualified  teacher  teach  my  children  even 
if  she  agreed  to  do  it  for  nothing,  no,  not  even 
if  she  were  willing  to  pay  me  money  for  letting 
her  get  the  practice.  I  hold  the  minds  of  my 
children  too  sacred  to  allow  them  to  be  experi- 
mented upon  by  bunglers.  I  know  too  well  that 
it  will  dwarf  their  minds,  give  them  a  distaste 
for  proper  study,  and  fix  bad  habits  that  a  life- 
time of  proper  teaching  cannot  eradicate.  I 
wouM  not  place  a  costly  watch  for  repair  in  the 
hands  of  an  unskilled  every-day  laborer,  much 
less  the  mind  of  my  child,  the  most  complicated 
machine,  possibly,  in  the  hands  of  an  unskilled 
teacher,  who  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  mind.  Teachers  who  have 
finished  a  high  school  course  at  least  understand 
a  little  of  the  A  B  C's  of  the  human  mind,  but  it 
requires  normal  school  instruction  to  learn  to 
understand  something  of  the  necessary  combi- 
nations. —  Journal  of  Education. 


RURAL   SCHOOLS. 

[The  matter  for  this  Department  is  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  enffaffed  io 
the  propagation  of  agricultural  Icoowledge  and  an  interest  in  nature  study  in  ^ew  Yoric  State.  Prof.  L.  U.  Bailey  is  the  Direc- 
tor and  exercises  a  general  oversight  of  the  matter  supplied  this  magazine.] 


Nature-Study  Department. 

•  When  the  teacher  thinks  chiefly  of  his  sub- 
ject, he  teaches  a  science;  when  he  thinks  chiefly 
of  his  pupil,  he  teaches  nature  study.  —  Bailey. 

Under  the  provisions  made  for  University 
Extension  of  Agricultural  Knowledge,  the  fol- 
lowing leaflets  have  been  issued  to  aid  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  in  presenting  nature-study 
subjects  to  the  pupils  at  odd  times: 

1.  How  a  squash  plant  gets  out  of  the  seed. 

2.  How  a  candle  burns. 

3.  Four  apple  twigs. 

4.  A  children's  garden.    For  the  pupils. 

5.  Some  tent-makers. 

6.  What  is  nature  study. 

7.  Hints  on  making  collections  of  insects. 

8.  The  leaves  and  acorns  of  our  common  oaks. 
Teachers   and   others   wishing   copies   of  this 

leaflet  should  address. 

Chief  Clerk, 

College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

We  wish  to  say  to  teachers  interested  in  nature 
study  in  the  State  of  New  York  that  our  leaflets 
will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants.  Eight  are  now 
published,  and  we  hope  to  add  more  during  the 
next  twelve  months.  Teachers  who  feel  op- 
pressed by  benefits  conferred  can  discharge  all 
such  debts  of  gratitude  by  writing  us,  telling  of 
their  successes  and  failures  in  nature  study  and 
what  help  they  most  need. 


Nature-Study  Paragrraphs. 

J  NO.  W.  SPENCER. 

We  find  many  teachers  who  think  well  of 
nature  study,  and  have  pupils  who  manifest  a 
great  interest  in  the  study  ol  common  things; 
yet  the  teachers,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons, 
defer  introducing  such  investigations  into  their 
schools.  We  wish  such  teachers  would  send  us 
the  names  of  all  their  pupils  who  have  any  desire 
for  such  study.  We  want  both  boys  and  girls. 
In  sending  us  such  lists  please  nominate  a  presi- 
dent and  secretary,  and  we  will  treat  the  list  as  a 
club,  and  will  correspond  through  the  officials. 
It  is  a  small  thing  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
do,  and  if  she  places  any  value  on  nature  study, 
it  is  an  easy  way  to  shift  the  work  onto  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University. 

Address,  Chief  Clerk,  College  of  Agriculture 
of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A  friend,  in  writing  us  about  the  interest  hia 
pupils  take  in  nature  study,  says :  "  Some  of  my 
boys  have  been  using  pill  b9xes,  pin  boxes,  can 
covers,  glasses,  etc.,  for  miniature  garden  plats, 
and  growing  seed  even  in  their  pockets.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  limit  as  to  what  may  no* 
be  thought  of  and  done  with  '  half  of  nothing^ 
at  all.' " 

The  average  boy's  pocket  is  indeed  a  museum, 
but  this  is  the  first  instance  that  has  come  to  our 
knowledge  of  its  having  been  utilized  as  a  hot- 
bed for  germination  of  seeds. 

In  my  Sunday  school,  when  I  was  a  boy,  there 
was  a  lad  named  Jimmie  Pratt.     Under  the  in- 
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spiration  of  the  minister's  wife  —  God  bless 
her  —  a  contest  was  started  to  determine  what 
boy  would  memorize  for  a  prize  the  greatest 
number  of  verses  of  Scripture.  Jimmie  received 
the  prize.  I  remember  that  it  was  a  copy  of  the 
New  Testament,  had  black  binding,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  cost 
ten  cents.  Jimmie's  name  and  his  performance 
were  inscribed  on  the  flyleaf,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment he  was  the  hero  iti  Sunday  school  circles. 
Parenthetically,  I  would  say  that  later,  to  inocu- 
late Jimmie  against  any  Phariseeism,  he  was  en- 
ticed back  of  the  horse-sheds  by  some  bad  and 
envious  boys  and  properly  humiliated. 

I  do  not  introduce  this  incident  to  discuss  the 
practice  of  memorizing  Scripture.  The  point  that 
I  wish  to  raise  is  that  my  companion's  feat  did 
not  make  him  in  any  sense  a  biblical  scholar  or 
increase  his  understanding  in  the  Holy  Word.  He 
had  a  memory  that  clinched  the  words,  and  he 
rattled  them  off  like 

Intry,  mintry,  cutery  corns, 
Apple  seeds  and  apple  thorns, 

with  no  particular  idea  of  their  meaning.  Thou- 
sands of  children  are  being  taught  technical 
words  and  phrases  with  the  belief  that  they  are 
being  taught  science,  and  they  are  about  as 
ignorant  of  the  real  story  of  science  as  Jimmie 
Pratt  was  of  the  Bible. 

Technology  is  all  right  in  its  place,  but  when 
out  of  place  it  is  like  a  plant  out  of  place  —  it  be- 
comes a  weed,  a  handicap.  Technology  may  be 
likened  to  the  bones,  the  skeleton  of  a  science, 
and  a  body  without  bones  would  be  a  limpsey 
affair.  But  a  man  wotrld  never  fall  in  love  with 
the  skeleton  of  the  best  girl  that  ever  lived.  It 
is  the  eyes,  the  stniles  and  artless  manner,  with 
some  white  and  pink  mixed  in,  that  wins  the 
heart.  If  we  wish  to  make  science  interesting  to 
the  young  and  not  a  grind,  we  must  give  the 
flesh  and  blood  first  and  the  skeleton  can  come 
later. 

A  friend  of  mine  appears  to  be  in  an  embar- 
rassing dilemma,  and  in  part  holds  our  agitation 
of  nature  study  responsible  for  it.  He  writes: 
"  I  became  enthused  by  your  talk  about  the 
beauty  and  profit  of  nature  study,  and  I  ventured 
to  do  a  little  original  work  on  my  own  account. 
When  at  normal  school  geology  was  a  favorite 
study  with  me,  and  I  thought  I  would  make  an 
advance  in  that  direction.  I  worked  up  the  in- 
terest of  my  pupils  to  what  I  thought  was  the 
proper  pitch,  and  then  turned  them  loose  to  bring 
in  specimens.  The  result  was  my  school-room 
had  the  appearance  of  a  store-house  for  material 
for  turnpiking  the  roads.  I  had  everything  down 
to  cinders  and  brickbats,  and  I  was  expected  to 
name  everything  brought  in.  If  this  is  nature 
study,  I  must  abandon  all  attempts  to  teach  it, 
for  I  am  not  master  of  enough  science  to  carry 
it  on." 

In  reply,  I  said  he  had  not  embarked  in  nature 
study  at  all,  for  if  we  accept  Prof.  Bailey's  defi- 
nition he  would,  in  christening  all  the  fragments 
gathered,  be  laboring  more  with  his  subject  than 
with  his  children.  Besides,  what  would  labeling 
amount  to?  The  names  would  mean  nothing  to 
his  pupils.    They  would  tell  no  story  or  theme. 


I  advised  him  to  move  everything  out  of  sight 
but  the  humble  and  despised  brickbat.  To  John 
and  Mary  I  would  say:  "Tell  me  all  your  can 
about  the  life-history  of  this  piece  of  brick. 
Where  was  it  found?  Sometimes  such  fragments 
wander  away  into  unexpected  places,  and  the 
means  of  locomotion  are  interesting.  Describe 
the  process  of  manufacture,  each  manipulation, 
and  tell  the  why.  A  visit  to  a  brick-kiln  in  oper- 
ation is  a  good  field  excursion.  What  kind  oi 
earth  makes  the  best  brick?  Why  do  not  all 
kinds  of  earth  make  good  brick?  Why  are  some 
bricks  hard  and  s'ome  soft?  Why  do  bricks  dif- 
fer in  color?  "  Advanced  students  may  be  asked 
to  give  the  chemistry  of  brick  burning. 

We  want  some  compositions  on  maple  sugar 
making.  There  are  many  localities  in  this  State 
where  sugar  is  made  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  the  children  in  those  localities  are  familiar 
with  the  operation  and  are  competent  to  write 
about  it.  This  is  a  good  theme  for  the  language 
period,  from  which  a  fascinating  story  can  be 
written.  A  few  original  sketches,  though  a  little 
imperfect,  will  be  very  acceptable. 

All  contributions  on  this  subject  sent  us  will 
be  transmitted  to  less  favored  schools,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  recipients  do  something 
in  return.  We  shall  try  to  make  it  a  case  of 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters. 

Likewise  we  desire  some  compositions  on 
planting,  tilling  and  harvesting  of  beans  as  a 
field  crop.  The  temperature  will  soon  be  such 
that  beans  can  be  planted  in  the  school-room, 
and  we  expect  a  good  many  city  children  will 
embark  in  egg-shell  farming.  Such  crops  will 
not  reach  much  beyond  the  stage  of  infancy,  but 
it  will  be  wonderfully  interesting  to  the  egg-shell 
farmer  while  it  lasts,  and  'when  this  interest  is  at 
concert  pitch  the  time  will  be  ripe  to  tell  him 
about  field  management  of  beans.  The  children 
of  the  bean  belt  are  competent  to  do  this.  Send 
us  your  communications  and  you  will  receive  re- 
sponses from  some  curious  and  unexpected  quar- 
ters. Teachers  who  try  to  promote  this  plan  will 
find  that  by  helping  others  they  will  help  them- 
selves. 

Address  all  communications  to  Chief  Clerk, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Governor  Black  manifests  great  interest  in  the 
forest  preserve,  upon  which  he  last  year  spent 
$1,000,000,  and  now  proposes  an  entirely  neW 
scheme  for  the  cultivation  of  the  forests.  He 
proposes  that  the  Stkte  should  lease  to  Cornell 
University  for  a  term  of  25  years,  a  tract  of  25,000 
acres  of  forest  land,  upon  which  this  institution 
could  experiment  in  the  matter  of  planting 
young  trees,  cutting  the  ripe  timber  and  gener- 
ally preserving  the  forests.  He  figures,  too,  that 
some  profit  could  be  derived  to  the  State  by  the 
sale  of  the  timber,  and  suggests  an  appropriation 
of  $25,000  this  year  to  inaugurate  the  experiment. 

Supt.  Skinner  calls  the  attention  of  the  school 
forces  to  the  good  work  accomplished  by  the 
Audubon  Society  in  awakening  in  the  minds  of 
children  a  greater  love  and  care  for  birds.  The 
society  would  like  to  have  a  **  Bird  Day  "  in  this 
State. 
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CHILD    STUDY. 


Sugrgrestions  for  Testing:   Sigrht  and 
Hearing:. 

NEW  YORK  SOCIETY  FOR  CHILD  STUDY — LEAFLET  NO.  I. 

IN  testing  sight  use  Snellen's  test  cards.  (These 
may  be  had  of  dealers  in  optical  supplies,  or 
of  W.  T.  Smith  &  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  for  ten  cents 
each,  postpaid.)  Hang  test-card  in  good  light 
but  not  where  there  will  be  strong  reflection  of 
light  from  its  surface.  Each  child  should  be  ex- 
amined alone  without  anything  to  excite  or  dis- 
tract him.  If  child  is  wearing  glasses  test  with 
the  glasses  on.  Test  both  eyes  and  each  eye 
separately.  In  testing  each  eye,  hold  a  card  be- 
fore the  other  eye,  but  do  not  have  child  close 
cither  eye.  In  general,  place  child  twenty  feet 
from  the  test-card, 
and  record  result 
in  a  fraction  whose 
numerator  is  the 
distance  from  the 
card,  and  whose 
denominator  is  the 
number  of  feet 
printed  on  test- 
card  over  the 
smallest  type  he 
sees  distinctly  and 
easily,  e.  g.,  if  child, 
at  a  distance  of 
twenty  feet  from 
card,  can  see  dis- 
tinctly the  second 
line  from  top  of 
chart,  his  record  is 
ft;  if  the  smallest 
line  he  can  see  eas- 
ily is  the  fifth  line, 
his  record  is  |8. 

In  testing  for  astigmatism,  ask  if  all  the  lines 
at  top  of  card  seem  of  equal  blackness.  If  some 
of  the  lines  seem  decidedly  lighter  colored  than 
others,  there  is  probably  astigmatism.  Inquiry 
should  be  made  of  all  children  who  show  this 
evidence  of  astigmatism  to  discover  if  they  are 
frequently  troubled  with  headache. 

If  tests  have  been  correctly  made,  all  children, 
whose  record  in  one  or  both  eyes  is  18  or  lower, 
or  iJ  or  higher,  or  who  show  well-marked  astig- 
matism, especially  if  frequent  headache  is  coupled 
with  astigmatism,  should  at  once  consult  an  occu- 
list  (not  a  mere  seller  of  spectacles).  If  the  record 
is  as  low  as  f?,  and  is  correct,  medical  advice  or 
treatment  is  probably  necessary.  [Note.  —  In 
order  to  be  certain,  it  will  be  well  to  retest  an- 
other day,  and  under  somewhat  diflferent  condi- 
tions those  whom  the  first  test  showed  to  be 
defective.]. 

Test  for  color  blindness,  by  having  the  child 
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select  or  match  any  of  the  six  leading  colors. 
Use  bits  of  worsted,  ribbon  or  colored  paper. 
Record  any  color  to  which  he  is  blind. 

In  testing  hearing,  use  an  ordinary  watch  with 
cases  closed  and  lying  on  desk  or  table.  Record 
the  greatest  distance  from  ear  to  watch  at  which 
the  child  can  hear  the  watch  tick.  Test  each  ear. 
Move  child  toward  and  never  from  the  watch, 
and  it  is  better  to  have  his  eyes  closed  or  back 
toward  the  watch.  Use  the  same  watch  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions  for  all  the  class. 
Find  the  average  distance  for  the  class.  If  any 
child  cannot  hear  at  half  the  distance  of  the  class 
average  he  should  certainly  be  considered  defec- 
tive, and  medical  advice  is  generally  needed. 

In  general  the  teacher's  province  in  this  work 
is  to  examine,  and  where  defects  seem  to  exist, 
to  report  to  parents,  with  such  suggestions  as 
conditions  may  warrant.     Pupils  near-sighted  or 

hard  of  hearing 
should  always  be 
given  those  seats 
in  school  most  fav- 
orable for  seeing 
and  hearing,  and 
the  teacher  should 
always  make  sure 
that  such  hear  any 
directions  given, 
and  see  any  les- 
sons, etc.,  placed 
upon  the  black- 
board, without  be- 
ing obliged  to 
strain  their  eyes. 
Also  advice  in  re- 
gard to  care  and 
use  of  eyes  should 
be  given  to  those 
with  defective  vis- 
ion. 

All  who  make 
these  tests  are  in- 
vited to  send  a 
summary  of  the  re- 
sults to  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer or  president  of  the  society. 
A  good  form  for  recording  tests  is  as  follows: 
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To  cure  a  child  of  untidiness  is  worth  as  much 
to  him  and  to  the  world  as  to  train  him  to  get  a 
slightly  higher  per  cent,  in  a  technical  examina- 
tion. 

If  we  could  read  the  secret  history  of  our  ene- 
mies we  should  find  in  each  man's  life  sorrow  and 
suffering  enough  to  disarm  all  hostility.  —  Lang' 
fellow. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN, 
When  the  Wind  Blows. 


ELLEN  JONES. 


IT  would  be  well  just  here  to  stop  long  enough 
to  call  the  children's  attention  to  some  of 
the  pleasures  and  blessings  provided  for  us  by 
this  wonderful  government  of  ours,  that  they  may 
gee  more  clearly  the  necessity  of  having  for  our 
leaders  the  noblest  men  to  be  found,  and  also  to 
this  wonderful  government  of  ours,  that  they  may 
vantages. 

Thoughts  of  "  independence "  will  again  ap- 
pear, also  courage,  faithfulness,  punctuality,  etc. 

Then,  too,  we  have  with  us  now  the  "  Little 
New  Year's "  third  helper,  March,  who  has 
brought  the  great  strong  Wind  to  help  Mother 
Nature  in  her  spring  house-cleaning.  For  you 
must  know  that  Mother  Nature  is  beginning  to 
think  about  the  time  when  she  can  call  back  the 
birds,  wake  up  the  flowers,  trees,  seeds,  squirrels, 
insects,  fishes,  streams,  etc.,  and  she  is  begin- 
ning to  think  of  the  time  when  beautiful  Spring 
will  be  walking  over  the  hills  and  through  the 
valleys,  and  she  wants  her  house  all  in  readiness 
that  each  may  begin  work  without  confusion  or 
disorder  when  the  right  time  arrives. 

While  the  Wind  is  helping  Mother  Nature  he 
also  finds  time  to  be  of  great  use  to  every  one. 
Isn't  it  just  fun  for  him  to  take  off  the  children's 
hats,  blow  their  pinwheels,  sail  their  kites,  etc. 
And  it  does  not  take  him  long  to  dry  the  stoops 
and  sidewalks,  and  clothes  on  the  line.  Then, 
too,  how  could  the  sailors  and  millers  be  happy 
if  they  did  not  receive  a  helping  hand?  But 
there  is  a  strange  fact  about  this  helper;  while 
we  can  see  the  wonderful  work  that  he  is  doing 
on  all  sides  of  us,  the  worker  himself  cannot  be 
seen.  The  children  are  now  feeling  an  *'  unseen 
power,"  the  Spirit.  **  The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but 
canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it 
goeth.  So  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the 
Spirit." 

Thoughts  for  the  month:  (a)  Appreciation  of 
our  government,  ib)  Independence,  (c)  Punct- 
uality, (d)  Faithfulness  through  all  kinds  of 
weather,  (e)  One  phase  of  the  weather  which 
the  postman  experiences  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
{f)  Unseen  power. 

First  Week.  —  What  our  government  does  for 
us:  Monday,  parks;  Tuesday,  school  houses; 
Wednesday,  hospitals;  Thursday,  fire  depart- 
ment; Friday,  city  buildings. 

Special  Thought  —  Independence  and  appre- 
ciation of  government. 

Second  Week.  —  One  public  building,  post- 
office:  Monday,  post-office,  its  use;  Tuesday, 
postman:  Wednesday,  writing  letters  and  send- 
ing away;  Thursday,  receiving  letters;  Friday, 
postage  stamps. 

Special  Thought  —  Independence  and  faithful- 
ness. 


Third  PFffAr.— Wind:  Monday,  drying  clothes, 
sidewalks,  etc.;  Tuesday,  flying  kites;  Wednes- 
day, pinwheels;  Thursday,  soap  bubbles,  balloons, 
hats,  etc.;  Friday,  the  wind  brings  fresh,  pure 
country  air  to  the  city  people  who  cannot  al- 
ways go  to  find  the  country  air. 

Special  Thought  —  Pleasures  and  use  in  the 
home.  • 

Fourth  Week.  —  Wind:  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
windmill;  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  sailboats; 
Friday,  lighthouses. 

Special  Thought  —  Use  in  trade  life. 

Fifth  Week.  —  Wind :  Monday,  brings  food 
to  baby  seeds,  and  when  they  are  full  grown, 
takes  them  away  and  plants  them;  Tuesday, 
blows  the  leaves  from  the  trees  to  cover  the 
sleeping  seeds  and  flowers;  Wednesday,  rocks 
the  baby  birds  in  summer  and  tells  them  when 
to  go  away  in  autumn;  Thursday,  helps  to  bring 
down  the  nuts  and  fruits  from  the  trees;  Friday, 
weather  vane,  points  of  compass,  kinds  of  wind. 

Special  Thought  —  Use  in  nature. 

Suggestions  for  Songs.  —  "  Songs  of  the  Flag 
and  Country; "  **  Blowing,  Blowing  Every- 
where;"  "Whichever  Way  the  Wind  Doth 
Blow." 

Suggestions  for  Games.  —  "  Little  New  Year 
With^ Three  Helpers;"  "We  see  the  Postman 
Coming,"  etc.;  "The  Wind  must  Blow  to  Turn 
the  Mill." 

Suggestions  for  Stories.  — "  The  Story  of  a 
Breeze  "  (in  Child^s  World) ;  "  How  West  Wind 
Helped  Dandelion"  (in  Child! s  World);  "The 
Little  Weather  Vane "  (in  Miss  Harrison's 
"  Study  of  Child  Nature  "). 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  Must  be 
Correlated. 

DR.  W.  O.  KROHN,  hDITOR,  "  CIIII.I)  SI  UDV  MONTHLY.*' 

The  kindergarten  is  simply  the  beginning  of 
the  child's  school  education.  The  kindergarten 
in  the  public  school  is  not  an  institution  apart  by 
itself.  The  kindergarten  is  a  spirit;  I  had  almost 
said  it  is  an  aroma;  at  least  there  is  an  aroma 
from  it  which  goes  all  through  the  public  school, 
makes  it  over,  reconstructs  it,  converts  it,  regen- 
erates it.  But  that  is  not  done  when  the  kinder- 
garten is  put  off  here  in  a  little  Eden  by  itself. 
That  is  going  to  be  considered  by  all  connected 
with  the  public  schools,  and  I  hope  that  the  day 
will  come  when  the  kindergarten  supervisor  in 
most  cities  will  supervise  something  more  than 
the  kindergarten;  when  the  kindergarten  super- 
visor and  the  primary  supervisor  will  be  the  same 
person,  for  the  same  school;  so  that  the  same 
thought  and  the  same  spirit  can  be  carried  right 
along  through.  If  there  is  more  work  than  one 
can  do,  if  we  need  two  or  need  fifty,  I  would  say 
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divide  them.  Every  one  should  supervise  both 
the  kindergarten  and  primary  school,  in  the 
school  that  they  supervise,  for  the  sake  of  the 
kindergarten  idea  and  spirit  permeating  the  en- 
tire primary  school.  That  is  a  matter  of  demon- 
stration which  needs  thought.  It  is  a  fact;  I 
know  from  observation  and  experience  that  there 
is  a  separation  in  most  public  schools  between 
the  kindergarten  and  primary  school;  a  separa- 
tion in  feeling.  The  kindergarteners  are  by  them- 
selves. The  primary  teacher  looks  a  little 
askance  at  the  kindergartener.  She  sometimes 
thinks  that  the  kindergartener  is  teaching -the 
children  nonsense,  and  something  that  w>ll  make 
them  troublesome  when  they  come  into  the  pri- 
mary school.  The  kindergartener  often  thinks 
that  the  primary  school  is  going  to  spoil  the  chil- 
dren. It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a  lack  of  harmony, 
even  when  they  are  both  working  toward  the 
same  end  and  both  have  the  same  beautiful  spirit. 
They  do  not  understand  each  other.  They  should 
be  brought  together  and  made  to  feel  that  they 
arc  all  co-ordinate  parts  of  one  whole.  I  em- 
phasize this  and  repeat  it  simply  because  I  deem 
it  so  important.  The  kindergarten  must  be  co- 
ordinated in  a  better  way  with  the  public  school 
if  it  is  to  do  its  duty. 

National  Kindergfarten  Union. 

•  The  following  was  the  program  of  the  Third 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Kindergarten  Union, 
which  was  held  at  the  Philadelphia  Normal 
School,  13th  and  Spring  Garden  streets,  on  Feb- 
ruary 18  and  19,  1898: 

February  18.  —  Forenoon,  business  meeting. 
Afternoon,  addresses  of  welcome;  topic  for  dis- 
cussion. "  The  Training  of  the  Kindergarten," 
Mrs.  Alice  Putnam,  of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Laura 
Fisher,  of  Boston.  Evening,  public  meeting; 
addresses  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  of  Brooklyn, 
and  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  on  "  In- 
fancy and  Education." 

February  19.  —  Forenoon,  conference.  After- 
nocfn,  reception  to  delegates.  Evening,  addresses 
by  Miss  Susan  Blow,  James  L.  Hughes,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Toronto,  and  Dr.  Lightner 
Witmer,  of  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
"  The  Kindergarten  as  a  Psychological  Labora- 
tory." 

Between  200  and  300  kindergartners  were  in 
attendance.  The  Philadelphia  branch  of  the 
union  made  great  preparation  for  the  reception 
and  entertainment  of  the  delegates. 

The  union,  which  is  composed  of  upwards  of 
thirty  branch  associations,  organized  in  as  many 
cities  of  the  United  States,  was  organized  in  1892, 
at  Saratoga,  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association.  In  1895  a  preliminary  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Boston,  and,  in  1896,  the  first 
convention  was  held  in  New  York.  The  second 
convention  was  held  last  April  in  St.  Louis. 


ALL  THE  WORLD  OVER. 

The  Pneumatic  Locks. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  adopted  for  use  on 
the  Erie  Canal  the  pneumatic  lock. 

There  are  two  points  on  the  canal  where  the 
advantages  of  this  form  of  lock  will  be  at  a  maxi- 
mum, viz.:  Lockport  and  Cohoes.     The  State  is 


about  to  expend  $9,000,060  in  improving  the  Erie 
Canal.  The  scheme  of  improvement  involves  the 
lengthening  of  the  locks  so  that  two  boats  may 
be  locked  where  one  is  now  passed  up  or  down. 
This  lengthening  is  not  feasible  at  Lockport, 
where  a  difference  in  levels  of  57  feet  5  inches  is 
divided  between  five  locks,  which  are  like  a  flight 
of  stairs.  The  pneumatic  lock  will  make  but  a 
single  lift.  The  same  difficulty  is  met  with  at 
Cohoes,  where  the  lift  is  140  feet.  It  is  contem- 
plated, also,  to  increase  the  width  of  the  locks 
from  17  feet  10  inches  to  24  feet,  and  the  length 
from  98  feet  to  240^  feet.  These  changes  would 
require  the  entire  reconstruction  of  the  locks, 
which  are  built  of  granite,  and  cost  originally 
$700,000.  The  estimate  for  building  the  new  locks 
at  Lockport  of  steel  is  $507,000,  and  the  new 
structures  will,  it  is  said,  have  a  capacity  to  pass 
six  times  the  tonnage  in  one-sixth  the  time  re- 
quired by  the  present  locks.  The  plans  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Canal  Commissioners,  and 
the  Legislature  will  be  asked  next  winter  for  an 
appropriation  to  put  them  into  effect.  Canals 
operated  by  the  present  system  must  be  located 
so  as  to  avoid  excessive  changes  of  level,  but  with 
the  pneumatic  lock  a  lift  of  one  or  two  hundred 
feet  is  perfectly  feasible.  The  structure  at  Lock- 
port  will  take  the  place  of  the  five  now  in  use  at 
that  point,  and  also  of  two  guard  locks  between 
Lockport  and  Buffalo,  or  seven  in  all.  The 
cheapness  of  construction  as  compared  with 
granite,  and  the  increased  speed  in  nandling  the 
boats,  will  make  canals  a  commercial  success, 
where  they  would  not  otherwise  be  used,  and  the 
small  amount  of  water  required  would  also  add 
to  their  advantages  where  the  water  supply  is 
scanty. 

Sun  Never  Sets  on  American  SoiL 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  of  course  is  not  in 
favor  of  the  annexation  of  Hawaii.  Yet  it 
says  -that  when  Hawaii  is  annexed  —  if  it  ever 
is  —  the  sun  will  never  set  on  American  soil,  for 
before  the  sun  sinks  from  the  sight  of  the 
Hawaiian  islanders  it  will  shine  upon  the  people 
of  Portland.  Me. 

The  sun  never  sets  now  on  American  soil,  and 
therefore  the  proud  boast  of  Englishmen  that  the 
sun  never  sets  on  the  British  Empire  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  United  States.  Instead  of  being 
the  western  limit  of  the  Union.  San  Francisco  is 
only  about  midway  between  the  most  distant 
Aleutian  Lsle.  acquired  by  our  purchase  of  Alaska, 
in  1867,  and  Eastport.  Me.  Our  territory  ex- 
tends through  197  degrees  of  latitude,  or  17  de- 
grees more  than  half-way  around  the  globe. 
Therefore,  when  the  sun  is  giving  its  good-night 
kiss  to  our  westernmost  isle  on  the  confines  of 
Behring  Sea,  it  is  already  flooding  the  fields  and 
forests  of  Maine  with  its  morning  light,  and  in 
the  eastern  part  of  that  State  is  more  than  a  half- 
hour  high.  At  the  very  moment  when  the 
Aleutian  fisherman,  warned  by  the  approaching 
shades  of  nieht.  is  pulling  his  canoe  toward  the 
shore,  the  woodchopper  of  Maine  is  beginning  to 
make  the  forest  echo  with  the  stirring  music  of 
the  ax. 

Hence  we  do  not  want  Hawaii  in  order  that 
the  sun  may  never  set  on  American  soil.  —  £jr- 
chauge. 
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The  X-Rays  in  Art. 

The  use  of  the  X-ray  as  a  means  of  establish- 
ing the  authenticity  of  pictures  whose  genuine- 
ness is  in  dispute  has  become  a  regular  thing  in 
Paris.  Recently  a  painting  that  had  been  stolen 
years  ago  was  offered  for  sale  in  Paris.  The 
signature  of  the  artist  was  disputed  by  some  of 
the  authorities,  and  the  X-ray  was  called  in  to 
settle  the  question.  Under  the  forged  name  of 
another  artist  that  had  been  painted  over  the 
original  was  discovered  the  signature  of  Durer, 
proving  that  the  picture  was  by  him,  and  had 
been  credited  to  another  by  the  thieves  to  avoid 
detection. 

The  Proposed  National  University. 

A  BILL  has  been  introduced  into  Congress 
which,  in  general  terms,  provides  for  an  institu- 
tion of  the  highest  possible  type  for  the  gradu- 
ates of  accredited  colleges  and  universities  only, 
with  special  reference  to  the  work  of  original  re- 
search and  investigation  in  all  important  fields  of 
inquiry.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Regents  and  a  University  Council.  The 
Board  of  Regents  embraces  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the 
secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science, 
the  president  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, the  president  of  the  university  and  nine 
other  citizens  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, no  two  of  them  from  the  same  State.  The 
University  Council  is  to  have  immediate  charge 
of  the  work  of  instruction,  research  and  investi- 
gation. It  consists  of  the  Regents  and  twelve 
other  members,  to  be  appointed  by  them  from 
among  eminent  educators  with  a  like  impartial 
distribution.  All  courses  and  officers  of  instruc- 
tion are  to  be  determined  by  the  Council,  also 
all  regulations  governing  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  the  institution.  Neither  sectarian  nor 
political  preferences  are  to  be  allowed,  whether 
in  the  appointments  or  in  any  of  the  operations 
of  the  institution.  Authority  is  given  to  estab- 
lish, with  other  institutions  of  learning,  such  co- 
operative relations  as  are  deemed  advantageous. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  use  of  what  is  known 
as  •*  University  Square,"  the  site  set  apart  by 
Washington  for  university  purposes,  and  lately 
occupied  as  the  naval  observatory.  Congress  is 
now  asked  for  only  enough  means  to  enable  the 
Board  of  Regents  to  organize  and  practically  in- 
augurate the  institution.  Gifts  and  bequests  are 
to  be  deposited  in  the  United  States  treasury  in 
trust,  and  invested  in  bonds  of  the  United  States 
bearing  five  per  cent,  interest. 

The  present  bill  is  the  outgrowth  of  more  than 
a  hundred  years  of  agitation.  The  thought  of  a 
national  university  first  came  to  Washington 
■while  commanding  the  Revolutionary  Army. 
Subsequently,  as  President,  he  repeatedly  urged 
its  establishment,  and  in  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment left  $25,000  in  stocks  as  a  first  endowment, 
the  interest  to  be  compounded.  Had  Congress 
fostered  the  plan  this  sum  would  now  be  nearly 
$5,000,000.  The  idea  thus  cherished  by  the 
Father  of   His   Country   was   also   indorsed   by 


Presidents  John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Monroe,  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Jackson,  and 
in  more  recent  years  by  Presidents  Grant  and 
Hayes.  During  all  this  time  the  measure  was 
advocated  by  men  the  most  distinguished  for 
learning  and  statesmanship,  but  owing  to  the 
lack  of  organized  effort,  nothing  practical  was 
accomplished. 

As  in  Washington's  Time. 

Senator  Hoar  has  introduced  the  following 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution: 

"That  the  following  article  proposed  to  the 
Legislatures  oi  the  several  States  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

"  The  term  of  office  of  the  President,  and  of 
the  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  shall  continue  until  the 
30th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1899,  at  noon. 
The  Senators  whose  existin^g  terms  would  other- 
wise expire  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
1899,  o«"  thereafter,  shall  continue  in  office  until 
the  30th  day  of  April  succeeding  such  expiration; 
and  the  30th  day  of  April,  at  noon,  shall  there- 
after be  substituted  for  the  4th  of  March  as  the 
commencement  and  termination  of  the  official 
term  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress." 

The  resolthtion  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections. 

The  Twenty-Four  Hour  System. 

The  little  country  of  Belgium  has  adopted  the 
24-hour  time  system  for  railway,  telegraph  and 
postal  work,  following  in  this  particular  the  ex- 
ample set  by  Italy.  The  object  is  to  simplify 
railway  time-tables,  and  for  general  convenience 
and  avoiding  mistsdces  in  a.  m.  and  p.  m.,  origi- 
nating in  our  present  time  system  of  dividing 
the  day  into  two  sections  of  12  hours  each.  The 
American  Machinist  regards  this  division  of  the 
24-hour  day  into  two  sections,  one  a.  m.  and  the 
other  p.  M.,  as  absurd.  "  If  we  had,"  it  says, 
"  our  two-foot  rule  divided  into  two  parts,  had 
each  part  number  from  i  to  12,  or  called  the  first 
part  a.  X.  and  the  last  part  p.  x.,  we  would 
probably  think  no  more  of  it  than  we  now  do 
the  double  numbering  of  the  hours  of  the  day. 
We  would  probably  call  a  23-inch  ring  11  p.  x. 
inches,  and.  imagine  it  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world,  and  call  any  one  who  proposed  number- 
ing up  to  24  and  dropping  the  a.  x.  and  p.  x. 
a  first-class  crank.  But  after  we  had  made  a  few 
mistakes  due  to  getting  the  a.  x.  and  p,  x.  mixed, 
we  might  feel  more  reconciled  toward  the  crank 
and  want  to  try  continuous  numbering,  dropping 
the  A.  x.  and  p.  x. 

Greater  New  York  Celebration. 

The  Greater  New  York  charter  was  passed  in 
May  last,  and  the  committee  formed  to  promote 
a  grand  celebration  of  that  event  is  inclined  tx> 
fix  on  May  4  as  the  most  suitable  day,  because  it 
was  on  that  date,  in  1624.  that  Peter  Minuit, 
Director- General  of  New  Netherland,  landed  on 
Manhattan  Island.  Two  years  later  he  purchased 
the  island  from  the  Indians  for  the  equivalent  of 
$24.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  same  island 
now  is  about  $1,600,000,000. 
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New  German  Coinage. 

There  is  to  be  a  new  coinage  in  Germany. 
The  German  Federal  Council  has  decided,  in 
view  of  the  "  evident  inadequateness "  of  the 
present  supply  of  lo-mark  pieces,  to  coin  20,000,- 
.000.  marks'  worth  of  these  pieces  in  gold,  and, 
further,  to  coin  16,000,000  marks'  worth  of  silver 
5-mark  pieces,  about  8,000,000  marks'  worth  of 
silver  2-mark  pieces,  and  about  4,500,000  marks' 
worth  of  silver  i-mark  pieces.  The  mark  is 
worth  23  cents  and  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  in  our 
currency. 

The  U.  S.  of  Australia. 

The  United  States  of  Australia  —  a  new  nation, 
nominally  a  British  possession,  but  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  independent  —  is  said  to  be  a  prob- 
aibility  of  the  near  future.  The  colony  of  Queens- 
land has  had  objections  to  entering  into  the 
proposed  union,  but  these,  it  is  claimed,  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  overcome.  New  Zealand  still 
stands  out,  but  New  Zealand  is  an  island  1,000 
miles  from  the  mainland,  and  its  co-operation, 
while  the  others  would  like  to  have  it,  is  not 
essential  to  confederation.  The  new  nation 
would  have  an  area  of  2,300,000  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  4,000,000  —  about  1,000,000  more 
than  the  United  States  had  when  they  took  their 
place  among  nations. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

p.  If.  MC  QUADK. 

Do  THE  Great  Lakes  freeze  entirely  over  in 
winter? 

They  do  not.  Shallow,  land-locked  bays  may, 
but  the  great  part  of  their  vast  surfaces  remains 
free  of  ice. 

Their  great  depths  prevent  the  great  mass  of 
water  from  getting  cold  enough  to  form  ice.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  at  these  depths  remains 
uniform  throughout  the  year  at  about  39°  F.  The 
agitation  of  the  water  by  the  winds  keeps  cod- 
stantly  moderating  the  temperature  of  the  surface 
water  as  the  lower  warmer  water  is  continually 
mixed  with  it. 

Which  State  produces  gold  in  the  largest 
quantity? 

During  the  past  year  Colorado  seems  to  have 
outstripped  California,  Colorado  having  produced 
about  twenty  millions,  while  California  produced 
about  eighteen  millions. 

How  much  would  the  population  of  the  new 
city  of  New  York  be  increased  if  the  adjoining 
cities  in  New  Jersey  could  be  included? 

This  would  include  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Ho- 
boken,  Paterson,  Elizabeth  City  and  Bayonne, 
and  would  increase  the  population  about  600,000. 

May  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  be,  at  the  time  of  election,  resi- 
dents of  the  same  State? 


There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
which  prohibits  it. 

There  is  a  provision  that  the  electors  of  each 
State  shall  vote  for  two  persons  to  fill  these 
offices,  one  of  whom  shall  not  be  a  resident  of 
the  State  to  which  the  electors  belong  There  is 
nothing,  however,  forbidding  electors  of  other 
States  from  choosing  by  a  majority  vote  both 
these  officers  from  the  same  State.  The  unwrit- 
ten law,  stronger  even  than  the  usage  concern- 
ing a  third  term  for  President,  forbids  both  these 
officials  to  be  from  the  same  State.  There  is 
little  likelihood  of  its  ever  being  broken. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  "  Quo  Vadis?  " 

These  words  are  the  title  of  a  popular  novel, 
by  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  a  Polish  writer. 
•*  Whither  goest  thou?  " 

The  story  runs  that  St.  Peter,  weary  of  the 
persecutions  to  which  the  early  Christians  were 
subjected  in  Rome,  determined  to  leave  the  city 
and  to  labor  elsewhere. 

On  the  road  from  the  city  Christ  appeared  to 
him.  Peter  fell  upon  his  knees,  then  bent  his 
face  to  the  dust  and  asked,  '*  Quo  Vadis, 
Domine?"  that  is,  "Whither  goest  Thou, 
Lord?" 

The  answer  was:  "  If  thou  desert  my  people,  I 
go  to  Rome  to  be  crucified  a  second  time." 

St.  Peter  returned  to  the  city  and  was  himself 
crucified. 


PERSONALS. 

The  teaching  forces  of  the  State  will  deeply  re- 
gret to  learn  of  the  recent  death  of  W.  E.  Bun- 
ten,  principal  of  the  Rondout  (N.  Y.)  Academy. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Cunningham  Croly,  better  known 
by  her  pen-name  of  "  Jennie  June,"  was  recently 
appointed  as  school  inspector  for  the  Thirteenth 
district  of  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Amelia  D.  Alden,  wife  of  the  late  Dr. 
Joseph  Alden,  principal  for  so  many  years  of  the 
Albany  Normal  School,  is  teacher  of  English  in 
the  Westerleigh  School,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  formerly  of  the  Winona 
(Minn.)  Normal  School,  has  been  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  department  of  pedagogy  and 
child  study  at  the  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  State  Nor- 
mal School. 

Col.  Parker  is  being  assailed  on  all  sides  by 
patrons  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School.  Charles 
S.  Thornton,  his  old  opponent,  supported  by  sev- 
eral influential  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, is  waging  war  on  the  colonel. 

Miss  Aibiigail  Hill  Laughlin,  of  Portland,  Me., 
won  the  "  Memorial  prize  in  debate  "  this  year  at 
Cornell.  This  is  the  first  time  a  woman  has  ever 
succeeded  in  capturing  this  prize  over  the  men. 
It  consisted  of  the  interest  on  $500. 

Helen  Kcllar,  the  marvelous  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  girl,  withdraws  from  the  Oilman  School  in 
Cambridge  where  she  has  been  preparing  for  col- 
lege. It  seems  that  Principal  Oilman  wished  to 
have  complete  control  of  Miss  Kell)ir's  education, 
which  for  the  past  11  years  has  been  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  Miss  Sullivan. 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Cornell  Universifty,  Prof.  Duncan  Campbell 
Lee,  of  the  department  of  oratory,  was  made  an 
assistant  professor  of  the  first  grade,  with  an  in- 
crease of  saiary.  This  promotion  comes  as  a 
timely  recognition  of  Prof.  Lee's  efficient  work 
in  the  interests  of  public  speaking  at  Cornell. 
Prof.  Lee  is  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College,-  in 
the  class  of  '91,  and  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
oratory  in  Cornell  in  the  fall  of  1893,  succeeding 
Prof.  Brainard  G.  Smi»th,  who  was  called  to 
Hamilton  as  the  Upson  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
oratory. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is 
represented  at  the  trial  of  the  Schoharie  county 
teach€r,  Zeh,  by  Deputy  State  Superintendent 
Ainsworth  and  the  expert  department  stenog- 
rapher, Allan  McDonald.  The  department  be- 
lieve the  case  a  very  important  one,  and  are  fol- 
lowing it  up  with  all  zeal  and  care. 

Mr.  Harlan  P.  French,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  New  York  Education  Company,  is  repre- 
senting this  magazine  at  the  Chattanooga  meet- 
ing. 

Dr.  James  P.  Lee,  assistant  superintendent  of 
New  York  City  schools  and  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  was 
given  the  compliment  of  the  Democratic  minor- 
ity nomination  for  State  Superintendent  against 
Supt.  Skinner. 

D.  L.  Bardwell,  of  Cortland,  and  E.  W.  Little, 
of  Watertown,  have  been  appointed  inspectors  of 
union  schools  and  academies  under  the  State 
Board  of  Regents.  A  third  inspector  will  be  ap- 
pointed within  a  few  days,  when  it  is  probable 
that  Principal  S.  D.  Arms,  of  Palmyra,  will  be 
appointed. 

THE  CHATTANOOGA  MEETING. 

The  meetings  of  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence of  the  National  Educational  Association 
will  be  h-eld  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  February  22-24,  189^- 
The  morning  and  evening  sessions  will  be  de- 
voted to  regular  discussions,  and  the  afternoon 
sessions  to  conferences  on  important  subjects. 
"  The  Mission  of  the  Elementary  School,"  "  The 
Township  High  School,"  "  Vacation  Schools " 
and  "  Continuous  Sessions  at  Normal  Schools  " 
are  among  the  topics  which  will  be  discussed  by 
experts  from  the  superintendent's  point  of  view. 
"  What  Can  Child  Study  Contribute  to  the  Sci- 
ence of  Education?"  is  a  question  that  will  be 
treated  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  limits  of 
the  services  that  may  be  rendered  by  investiga- 
tions in  this  line.  The  aesthetic  side  of  education 
will  receive  attention  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Influ- 
ence of  Music  and  Music  Study  upon  Character," 
and  in  an  address  by  Dr.  Harris  on  '*  The  Value 
of  the  Tragic  and  the  Comic  in  Education." 
Governor  Robt.  L.  Taylor,  one  of  the  famous 
orators  of  the  South,  will  deliver  an  address  of 
welcome.  The  famous  Dr.  Scovel,  of  Wooster, 
Ohio,  has  promised  an  address  on  "  Realizing 
the  Final  Aim  of  Education." 

State  Superintendent  Grace  R.  Patton  has 
agreed  to  organize  a  conference  of  State  super- 


intendents. The  Herbart  Society  promises  an 
interesting  program  for  its  sessions.  The  after- 
noon conferences  will  take  up  "  School  Hy- 
giene," "  Promotions  "  and  "  The  Improvement 
of  Our  Common  Schools."  A  youth  who  passes 
through  the  elementary  schools,  the  high  school, 
-the  college  and  the  professional  school  enters  his 
profession  in  America  two  or  three  years  later 
than  if  he  had  studied  in  the  schools  of  England, 
France  and  Germany;  and  it  is  hoped  that  these 
conferences  will  bring  to  light  some  causes  of 
this  waste  of  time  and  effort  in  our  schools. 

The  hotels  have  agreed  to  make  the  usual  re- 
duction in  rates.  The  Southeastern  Passenger 
Association  has  adopted  a  rate  of  one  first-class 
fare  for  the  round  trip  to  Chattanooga,  and  favor- 
able rates  are  expected  from  the  other  passenger 
associations.  The  views  of  scenery  from  Look- 
out Mountain  are  unsurpassed.  The  municipal 
authorities  of  Chattanooga  are  taking  steps  to 
provide  for  the  superintendents  and  educators 
who  will  attend  the  meetings  a  grand,  good  time. 


How  to  Better  Yourself. 

At  this  ti-me  of  year  there  is  an  army. of  teach- 
ers who  are  beginning  to  think  about  looking 
around  with  a  view  of  bettering  their  positions. 
As  the  most  effective  way  of  doing  this  they  will 
naturally  decide  to  register  with  some  teachers' 
agency. 

There  are  those  who  decry  teachers*  agencies, 
but  they  do  so  without  having  given  the  subject 
serious  thought.  These  agencies  are  not  only  a 
nineteenth  century  necessity,  but  a  most  helpful 
means  of  advancing  teachers'  interests.  We  sup- 
pose, like  everything  else,  some  of  them  are 
good,  others  better.  We  hope  none  of  them  are 
bad.  We  feel  it  entirely  within  our  province 
(and  do  it  as  a  matter,  of  interest)  to  recommend 
to  teachers  intending  to  register  this  spring  in  a 
teachers'  agency  the  concerns  whose  advertise- 
ments appear  in  our  columns.  Those  advertise- 
ments would  not  be  there  had  we  not  sufficient 
knowledge  of  and  confidence  in  their  methods  to 
warrant  our  commending  them  to  our  subscrib- 
ers. Last  fall  an  agency  advertised  with  us 
whose  business  methods  we  soon  ascertained 
were  such  as  we  did  not  approve,  and  we  imme- 
diately withdrew  it  from  our  columns. 

In  recommending,  therefore,  the  Albany 
Teachers'  Agency,  the  Teachers'  Co-operative 
Agency  of  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  the  Schermerhorn 
Teachers'  Agency  of  New  York,  and  the  Fiske 
Teachers'  Agency,  we  are  saying  to  teachers  that 
we  believe  those  agencies  are  reliable,  honest,, 
enterpo-ising,  energetic,  painstakimg  and  straight- 
forward. They  cannot,  indeed,  find  highly  de- 
sirable positions  for  all  applicants,  nor,  so  to 
speak,  fit  round  peg^s  in  square  holes;  but  they 
will  tell  you  candidly  what  they  think  they  can 
do  for  you,  and  then  do  their  very  best  to  carry 
out  their  statements. 

We  know  this  from  personal  observation  of 
the  Albany  Teachers'  Agency,  and  from  careful 
inquiry  into  and  from  the  standard  reputation  of 
the  Teachers'  Co-operative,  the  Schermerhorn, 
and  the  Fiske  agencies. 
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STATE  NEWS. 
The  Amende  Honorable. 

In  the  January  number  of  New  York  Educa- 
tion there  appeared,  in  the  Greater  New  York 
news,  a  statement  taken  from  the  metropolitan 
press  to  the  effect  that  Commissioner  Peck,  of 
Whitestone,  Long  Island,  had  prepared  a  form 
of  contract  for  teachers  in  that  district  to  sign, 
which  contained  a  clause  requiring  the  teacher  to 
agree  to  resign  his  position  upon  a  30-day  notice 
from  the  Board  of  Education,  countersigned  by 
the  commissioners.  It  was  further  stated  that 
the  various  Boards  of  Education  of  that  district 
refused  to  approve  of  this  scheme. 

It  transpires  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  we 
gladly  put  the  facts  before  our  readers.  In  the 
fall  G^mmissioner  W.  M.  Peck,  of  the  First  dis- 
trict of  Queens  county,  was  requested  by  a  num- 
ber of  local  Boards  of  Education  to  arrange  for 
the  drafting  of  a  form  of  contract  which  would 
enable  school  boards  to  dispense  with  an  incom- 
petent teacher  without  waiting  for  the  State  De- 
partment to  act.  The  contract  blank  was 
prepared  by  a  lawyer,  and  when  considered  by 
the  State  Department,  the  principals  of  the  First 
district  and  Commissioner  Peck,  it  was  decided 
to  be  too  stringent,  and  was  rejected.  Not  one 
blank  was  given  out  or  oflFered  for  signing  to  any 
teacher.  Instead,  the  following  blank  was  pre- 
pared, the  laist  clause  being  added  as  a  reminder 
and  stimulant.  Boards  of  Education  having  the 
power  to  dismiss  without  the  fact  being  ex- 
pressed in  the  contract: 

*'  It  is  hereby  Agreed  between  the  Board  of 

Education  of  School  District  No ,  of  the 

Town  of  ,  Queens  Co., 

N.  Y.,  party  of  the  first  part,  and 

,  of ,  party  of  the 

second  part,  a  duly  qualified  teacher,  being  in 
possession  of  a  Teacher's  License  in  full  force 
and  eflFect,  covering  the  period  for  which  this  en- 
gagement is  made,  according  to  Chapter  555, 
Sections  17,  18,  Art.  5,  Title  15  of  the  Consoli- 
dated School  Laws  of  1894,  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  and  supplementary  thereto,  that  the  said 
Board   of   Education   did  by   Resolution,   when 

lawfully  convened, ,  189    , 

appoint  the  said  ....*...... 

as  a  teacher  in  the  public  school  of  said  district 
for  a  term  of  one  school  year,  beginning  Sep- 
tember   I,    189    ,    at   a   yearly   compensation   of 

$ ,  payable  in  equal 

monthly  installments,  the  last  school  day  of  each 
month.     In  consideration   of  the  above  named 

compensation,  the  said .* 

party  of  the  second  part,  does  hereby  accept  the 
appointment  at  the  above  named  salary  for  the 
time  mentioned,  and  agrees  to  perform  faithfully 
all  the  duties  required  of  a  teacher  by  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  said  Board  of  Education.  It 
is  further  agreed  between  the  parties  to  this  con- 
tract that  if  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  (the 
teacher)  shall  well  and  faithfully  oerform  all 
duties  required  of  h as  a  qualified  teacher, 


to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  School  Commissioner  of  the  First  District  of 
Queens  County,  that  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part  shall  be  continued  in  the  employ  and  pay  of 
the  said  Board  of  Education  for  the  full  term  of 
this  engagement  and  not  otherwise." 

Commissioner  Peck,  in  writing  us  about  the 
matter,  says:  "  I  have  been  a  teacher  and  super- 
intendent of  schools  for  the  past  25  years,  and  all 
my  sympathies  are  with  the  faithful,  underpaid, 
hard-working  teacher.  I  do  not  wish,  therefore, 
to  be  put  down  as  an  official  autocrat." 

The  Watervliet  Superintendent. 

J.  Edman  Massee,  the  new  superintendent  at 
Watervliet,  is  a  native  of  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.; 
was  prepared  for  college  in  Rome  Academy,  and 
graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  ^873. 

His  first  teaching  was  as  principal  of  Macedon 
Academy,  Wayne  county,   N.  Y.,  and  next  as 


SUPT.  J.  edman   MAS8EE. 

principal  of  Sandy  Creek  Union  School,  goings 
from  there  to  the  principabhip  of  Saratoga 
Springs  High  School,  which  position  he  resigned 
in  1888.  After  serving  for  a  time  as  a  text-book 
advocate,  he  returned  to  teaching  in  1893,  as- 
suming the  principalship  of  what  was  then  the 
Dunkirk  High  School. 

Mr.  Massee  was  not  an  applicant  for  the  posi- 
tion at  Watervliet. 

While  in  Oswego  county  Supt.  Massee  was 
president  of  the  County  Association  one  term, 
and  while  in  Saratoga  county  he  served  one  year 
as  secretary  of  the  County  Association. 


Proposed  School  Legfislathuu 

THE  following  bills  relating  to  school  inter- 
ests have  been  introduced  since  our  last 
issue.  It  may  be  said  generally  that,  except  the 
bill  for  the  Forestry  School  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, all  bills  carrying  appropriations  of  State 
moneys  will  fail  of  passage  or  be  vetoed: 
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Ass.  Bill  640.  —  Mt.  Schultz,  to  establish  an 
educational  qualification  for  county  commission- 
erships  and  increasing  the  compensation  of  the 
same.     Public  Education. 

Ass.  Bill  332. —  Mr.  Witter,  to  establish  a 
State  truant  schqol.     Ways  and  Means. 

Ass.  Bill  791.  —  Mr.  Roche,  prohibiting  the 
use  of  any  chair,  desk,  furniture,  article  or  thing 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  heretofore  or 
hereafter  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
any  reformatory  or  penal  institution  of  the  State. 
Codes. 

Ass.  Bill  754.  —  Mr.  Nixon,  authorizing  the 
Forest  Preserve  Board  to  acquire  by  purchase 
not  more  than  30,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Adiron- 
dack park,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  State  and 
Cornell  university  jointly,  to  be  used  for  forestry 
experiments  by  the  university,  and  appropriating 
$5,000  to  carry  out  such  experiments.  Ways  and 
Means. 

Ass.  Bill  115.  —  Mr.  Williams,  boundaries  of 
Union  School,  New  Hartford,  not  to  be  affected 
by  town's  annexation  to  city  of  Utica.    Cities. 

Ass.  Bill  384.  —  Mr.  Williams,  legalizing  city 
vote  on  Utica  Free  Academy  appropriation. 
Cities. 

Ass.  Bill  495.  —  Mr.  Williams,  city  of  Utica  to 
vote  on  extraordinary  appropriations  for  school 
buildings  or  repairs.    Cities. 

Ass.  Bill  591.  —  Relating  to  Cortland  Union 
School  No.  7.    Mr.  Gibney.    Internal  Affairs. 

Ass.  Bill  358.  —  Mr.  Adler,  exempting  the 
University  Settlement  Society  of  New  York  and 
the  Educational  Alliance  from  taxation,  assess- 
ment and  water  rates.     Cities. 

Ass.  Bill  453.  —  Mr.  Bondy,  amending  the 
charter  of  Syracuse  relative  to  raising  money  for 
school  and  library  purposes.    Cities. 

Ass.  Bill  813. — Mr.  Boland,  authorizing  the  city 
of  Buffalo  to  issue  $500,000  in  bonds  to  provide 
for  school  buildings.    Cities. 

Ass.  Bill  533.  —  Mr.  Costello,  to  revise  and 
consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York.    Internal  Affairs. 

Sen.  Bill  336. —  Sen.  Higbie,  making  perma- 
nent and  valid  the  licenses  of  those  engaged  in 
teaching  in  Queens  and  Richmond  counties  prior 
to  December  31,  1897.    Cities. 

Sen.  Bill  381.  —  Sen.  Higbie,  to  create  a  Board 
af  Examiners  in  New  York  City  to  examine  can- 
didates for  licenses  to  teach.    Cities. . 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  NEWS. 
Briefs. 

Charles  R.  Skinner  was  re-elected  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  for  a  term  of 
three  years  on  the  9th  inst.  The  ballot  stood: 
Charles  R.  Skinner,  iii;  Dr.  James  Lee,  76. 

A  petition  has  been  sent  to  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  Skinner  for  the  removal  of  the 
summer  school  from  Glens  Falls  to  Tully  Lake, 
near  Syracuse. 

Bills  are  before  the  Legislature  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  normal  schools  at  Brooklyn,  Frank- 
fort, Oneida.  Brewsters,  Port  Jervis  and  Geneva. 
None  of  them  will  become  laws. 


A  bill  is  said  to  be  in  preparation  to  create  a 
new  county  out  of  Queens,  which  will  include 
the  towns  of  North  Hempstead  and  Oyster  Bay 
and  that  portion  of  Hempstead  not  embraced 
within  the  city  of  New  York.  The  new  county 
is  to  be  called  Nassau. 

The  State  Department  is  taking  testimony 
concerning  Marcus  Zeh,  a  Schoharie  county 
school  teacher,  accused  of  immoral  conduct  to- 
ward his  pupils,  with  a  view  to  revoking  his 
license. 

The  National  Summer  School  at  Glens  Falls 
has  been  dissolved  by  action  of  the  stockholders 
on  account  of  the  unsatisfactory  financial  con- 
dition of  the  association. 

The  examinations  for  State  scholarships  at 
Cornell  University  are  announced  for  June  4th. 


UNIVERSITY  OF   THE    STATE   OF 
NEW  YORK. 

Authorized  Announcements,  February,  1898. 
Examinations. 

During  the  week  of  the  January  examinations 
many  principals  telegraphed  or  telephoned  that 
their  orders  for  question  papers  had  not  been 
filled  correctly.  .  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
principals  were  at  fault,  as  the  missing  papers 
had  not  been  ordered.  This  oversight  is  unfor- 
tunate, as  in  many  cases  candidates  who  are  not 
at  all  at  fault  must  suffer.  Hereafter  principals 
should  be  careful  to  check  the  question  enve- 
lopes when  received,  and  to  notify  the  depart- 
ment not  later  than  the  Thursday  preceding 
examination  week  if  questions  in  any  desired 
subjects  have  not  been  forwarded. 

All  orders  for  question  papers  for  the  March 
examination  should  be  received  before  February 
28.  There  were  more  than  200  extra  orders  for 
questions  in  January,  and  it  is  hoped  that  prin- 
cipals will  in  future  make  more  careful  estimates, 
as  these  extra  orders  should  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible. 

Hereafter  papers  will  not  be  examined  out  of 
order.  Returns  for  prospective  members  of 
teachers'  training  classes  will  be  given  as  soon 
as  possible,  if  their  papers  are  placed  in  the 
graduate  package.*   ' 

Deutsche  Zeitschrift.  —  The  January,  1898, 
number  of  this  magazine  contains  a  detailed  re- 
view, by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Schott,  of  the  examination 
questions  for  1897.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  system  of  alternative  questions,  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  in  modern  and  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  in  history,  and  in  library  science. 
The  question  papers  in  history  are  particularly 
commended,  and  the  volume  as  a  whole  is  char- 
acterized as  exceedingly  valuable. 

Days  in  Session.  —  For  a  school  to  share  in 
apportionments  from  the  academic  fund  ordi- 
nance 31  requires  proper  provision  for  not  less 
than  175  days  instruction  of  academic  grade,  or 
36  weeks  of  five  days  each,  including  legal  holi- 
days. There  are  usually  seven  holidays  in  this 
time,  so  that  the  minimum  session  may  be  173 
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days,  or  less  than  one-half  the  days  of  the  year. 
Notwithstanding  this  very  modest  requirement, 
21  schools  had  their  apportionment  held  back  for 
the  past  year  because  they  lacked  from  one  to  ten 
days  of  this  minimum.  The  Regents  have  noti- 
fied these  schools  that  the  ordinance  will  here- 
after be  strictly  enforced. 

Growth   of  Free   Lending   Libraries    Under   State 
Supervision. 

A  comparison  of  the  reports  of  University 
libraries  for  five  years  shows  a  constant  growth 
from  1892,  when  the  last  University  law  was  en- 
acted. Not  only  have  these  libraries  increased  in 
number  year  by  year,  but  in  the  last  three  years 
the  percentage  of  circulation  to  volumes  has 
shown  a  marked  advance,  rising  from  250  per 
cent,  to  344  per  cent.  In  the  fact  that  only  ap- 
proved books  are  added  to  these  libraries  we 
have  a  guarantee  of  the  good  quality  of  the  read- 
ing thus  rapidly  increased. 

If  we  select  from  the  general  list  of  University 
libraries  a  group  of  28  which  were  admitted  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  operaition  of  the  new  law, 
we  find  marks  of  progress  which  are  of  special 
interest.  These  28  have  not,  indeed,  been  equally 
successful,  but  as  a  group  their  advance  has 
been  uniform.  In  four  years  their  total  number 
of  volumes  increased  53  per  cent,  and  their  cir- 
culation 139  per  cent.  Their  average  circulation 
was,  in  1893,  278  for  each  100  volumes.  In  1897 
it  was  429  for  each  100.  During  the  past  year  the 
circulation  <A  the  New  RochelTe  Public  Library, 
which  belongs  to  this  group,  advanced  from 
16,511  to  22,^2,  or  37  per  cent.,  and  that  of  an- 
other, at  Oneonta,  from  19,300  to  25,893,  or  34 
per  cent.  In  each  case  the  use  of  the  library  was 
increased  by  a  change  of  location. 

If  we  add  to  the  libraries  incorporated  by  or 
admitted  to  the  University  those  free  libraries 
which  came  under  its  supervision  by  registry  on 
condition  of  maintaining  proper  standards,  and 
also  those  belonging  to  teaching  institutions 
which  offer  their  books  to  the  public  for  free 
circulation,  we  find  that  of  375  free  lending 
libraries  in  the  State,  339  are  now  under  State 
supervision,  that  they  contain  1,038,618  volumes, 
and  circulated  4,003,021  the  past  year.  It  also 
appears  that  the  proportion  of  circulation  to 
books  was  385  for  each  100,  while  among  the 
libraries  not  under  this  supermsion  the  propor- 
tion was  255  for  each  100.  From  the  following 
table  giving  these  items  for  the  past  five  y«ars  a 
continued  increase  is  shown  from  year  to  year, 
but  in  no  year  has  the  advance  been  so  great  as 
in  the  last: 

Free  Lending  Libraries  under  State  Supervi- 
sion 1893-97. 


Free  Lending  Libraries  not  under  State 
Supervision. 


i8v3. 


1894. 


1895. 


Number  of  li- 
braries   I 

Total  Tolumes.  1    ,_, 

Circulation ■    796,258 

Circulation  per 
200  vols 196 


aoi 

404.616 


1896. 


936  '  957  315 

540,733      6x2.533  i    789,942 

1,021,934   1,942,284   2,149,027 


I 


189  ]  903 


1897. 


1,038,618 
4,003,021 


Number  of  li- 
braries   

Total  volumes. 

Circulation .... 

Circulation  per 
zoo  vols  .. 


1893 

.8^. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

454,619 

i,497»6o3 
399 

509.«36 
«.745,<H9 

349 

5«4,666 
1,904,121 

370 

36 

593.357 

1,784.596 

34« 

36 

408.256 

«,<H4,43« 

955 

Extension  Teaching.  —  The  Brooklyn  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  has  been  registered  as  a  class  course  ex- 
tension center  maintaining  ten  or  more  courses 
yearly.  The  subjects  for  this  year  include  alge- 
bra, geometry,  bookkeeping,  civil  government, 
electrical  engineering,  architectural,  freehand 
and  mechanical  drawing,  physiology,  English, 
German,  Spanish  and  literary  study  of  the  Bible. 
Classes  usually  meet  on  two  evenings  of  each 
week  for  24  weeks.  Examinations  in  each  sub- 
ject are  conducted  by  the  international  commit- 
tee of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

A  syllabus  on  American  colonial  institutions 
has  been  prepared  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Mace,  of 
Syracuse  University,  who  is  to  give  the  course 
before  the  Rochester  center.  The  syllabus  of  82 
pages,  including  an  appendix  of  original  docu- 
ments, has  been  published  by  the  University,  and 
may  be  had  on  payment  of  price,  20  cents. 

Traveling  Pictures  and  Lantern  Slides. — 
During  the  month  32  wall  pictures,  500  &mall 
photographs,  two  lanterns  and  1,188  lantern 
slides  have  been  lent. 

Study  Clubs.  —  The  clubs  registered  during 
the  month  are  Atheneum  of  Wakefield,  New 
York  City,  Claverack  University  Association, 
Girls'  Bible  Club  of  Binghamton,  and  Adiron- 
dack Study  Club  of  Tupper  Lake.  The  total 
number  on  the  register  is  now  227. 

The  annual  report  of  the  study  club  division 
has  just  been  issued,  containing  reports  of  regis- 
tered clubs,  outlines  of  study  and  statistics  of  187 
clubs. 
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STATE. 

County  commissioners  will  confer  a  favor  by 
sending  us  their  teachers'  lists. 

Albany.  —  The  Albany  teachers  propose  es- 
tablishing a  pension  fund.  A  committee  is  pre- 
paring a  plan.  —  The  kindergarten  associations 
will  hold  a  conference  at  Jermain  Hall  February 
26,  at  which  Miss  Poulsson,  Mrs.  Hughes  and 
others  will  speak. 

Broome. —  The  Teachers*  Associatioii  of 
Western  Broome  held  its  mid- winter  session  at 
Chenango  Forks,  February  12th.  The  speakers 
were  F.  E.  Whitcomb,  H.  N.  Willey,  W.  B.  El- 
well,  Kate  B.  Burghardt,  Jennie  Smithers,  J. 
Edward  Banta,  H.  G.  Grubel,  F.  P.  Gleason,  J. 
H.  Bensley  and  W.  P.  Woods. 

Colambla.  —  The  Hudson  River  Teachers* 
Association  will  meet  at  Hudson,  February  26th. 
The  programme  includes  an  address,  "  What  Is 
Good  Order  in  a  School-Room?  "  Supt  Isaac  E. 
Young,  New  Rochelle.    Discussion  by  Supt  F. 
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J.  Sagendorph,  Hudson.  Address,  "  Beginnings 
in  the  Plant  World,"  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Cornell 
University.  Discussion  by  Prof.  Frederic 
Bement,  Catskill. 

Dutchess — The  Fishkill  School  Board  has 
requested  Miss  Nearing  and  her  principal,  G.  R. 
Miller,  of  Matteawan,  to  withdraw  their  resig- 
nations, which  were  due  to  criticisms  on  Miss 
Nearing's  now  famous  dissection  of  a  cat  — 
Mrs.  Ella  M.  Baird,  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Train- 
ing Class,  has  been  granted  a  two  months'  leave 
of  absence,  she  to  furnish  a  substitute  from  the 
Oswego  Normal. 

Erie —  Mayor  Diehl  has  dismissed  the  charges 
against  Seward  A.  Simons,  of  the  Board  of 
School  Examiners.  —  The  Buffalo  teachers  will 
bring  Prof.  W.  T.  Tomlins,  of  Chicago,  to  lec- 
ture on  "  Music  and  Its  Educational  Benefits." — 
Dr.  Ida  C.  Bender  recently  gave  a  talk  upon  edu- 
cation before  the  Central  Political  Economy 
Club.  —  Eric  county  now  pays  $36,000  more  to 
the  State  schoo-l  fund  than  it  receives.  —  The 
AJcron  High  School  has  Miss  Harriet  Parker  as 
the  new  assistant  preceptoress  and  Miss  Abrams 
as  assistant.  —  Supt.  Emerson  attributes  much  of 
the  increase  in  this  year's  budget,  which  is  about 
$1,000,000,  to  the  city's  assuming  charge  of  the 
free  kindergartens.  —  Timothy  J.  Mahoney  is  the 
diairman  of  the  new  Board  of  School  Examin- 
ers. —  A  system  of  circulating  libraries  for  the 
public  schools  is  proposed.  —  The  consolidation 
of  the  Buffalo  Seminary,  Franklin  School  and 
Elmwood  School,  three  of  the  largest  private 
educational  institutions  in  Buffalo,  is  talked  of. 

Herkimer — The  State  Superintendent  has 
decided  that  Miss  Edith  Van  Demburgh  is  enti- 
tled to  two  weeks'  pay  when  school  was  closed 
on  account  of  fear  of  a  contagious  disease  in  the 
district.  —  Little  Falls  is  agitating  a  new  high 
school. 

Jefferson.  —  The  graduating  school  exercises 
of  the  Watertown  grammar  schools  netted  over 
$40,  which  will  be  used  in  purchasing  shoes  for 
needy  children  who  have  been  unable  to  attend 
school. 

Monroe.  —  The  Monroe  County  Principals 
have  elected  the  following  officers:  President,  E. 
J.  Manly,  of  Charlotte;  Vice-President,  Benja- 
min G.  Estes,  of  Pittsford;  Treasurer,  Frank  H. 
Broen,  of  Scottsville;  Secretary,  G.  L.  Leigh,  of 
Pcnfield.  —  The  following  have  been  appointed 
teachers  in  the  night  schools:  John  D.  Williams, 
W.  C.  Kohlmetz,  Richard  Saunders,  C.  M.  Flint, 
R.  N.  Reichelt,  Richmond  Towers,  Louis 
Lipsky,  L.  H.  Roe,  H.  C.  Jeffers,  J.  H.  Schopp, 
E.  R.  Beale,  R.  Salter.  It  will  be'  noticed  that 
all  tiie  appointments  are  men,  the  board  having 
decided  not  to  employ  women  teachers  this  year. 
—  Miss  Gall  H.  Strong  has  been  appointed  a 
teacher  of  the  fifth  grade  in  the  Fairport  Union 
School 

Oneida.  —  Miss  Jennie  E.  Reese,  who  has 
taught  at  Court  Street  School,  Utica,  for  the 
past  year,  has  been  transferred  to  Blandina  Street 
Training  School  by  the  direction  of  the  super- 
intendent—  'Miss  Mame  O'Hanlon,  a  teacher  in 
Mary  Street  School,  Utica,  has  secured  a  posi- 


tion as  examiner  in  the  office  of  the  Boatrd  of 
Regents  at  Albany.  —  The  receipt  of  a  MSS.  for 
the  short  story  prize  from  X.  Y.  Z.,  of  Utica,  is 
acknowledged. 

Onondaga.  —  Forty  Syracuse  merchants  re- 
quest the  School  Board  to  prohibit  school  teach- 
ers from  selling  stationery  to  pupils.  —  The 
Syracuse  budget  amounts  to  nearly  $400,000. 

Orange —  Some  Orange  county  taxpayers,  in- 
dignant at  the  law  compelling  the  purchase  of  a 
school-house  flag,  recently  tore  down  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  floating  over  the  school-house  at 
Crawford.  —  The  Newburg  School  Board  has 
voted  down  a  proposition  to  increase  the  length 
of  the  school  day  by  one-half  hour.  —  The  teach- 
.  ers  of  the  lower  Hudson  have  organized  the 
School-Masters'  Council  of  the  Highlands,  which 
will  meet  in  October,  February  and  June.  The 
officers  are:  President,  Lewis  W.  HoflFman; 
Vice-President,  Richard  E.  Coon;  Secretary, 
John  F.  Barringer;  Press  Committee,  Guerdon 
R.  Miller  and  G.  H.  Baskerville. 

Orleans Prof.   Henry  Pease,   of  Tttusville, 

a  former  principal  of  the  Holley  Union  School, 
is  a  candidate  for  the  principa-lship  of  th€  Brock- 
port  Normal. 

Beneeelfter.  —  The  new  Lansingburg  schools 
will  be  read  for  occupancy  March  lat.  —  Supt 
Willetts,  of  Troy,  has  been  informed  that  teach- 
ers in  the  training  class,  if  able  to  pass  the  ex- 
aminations, can  enter  a  year  in  advance  on  the 
two  years'  kindergarten  course  at  the  Normal 
College    in    Albany. 

Bockland —  Miss  Annie  Sullivan,  of  Nyack, 
has  been  appointed  teacher  in  the  model  and 
training  school  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Saratoga — The  Waterford  teachers  have 
formed  a  Child  Study  Association,  with  Supt. 
Falconer  as  president  and  Miss  Cora  Burnap  as 
secretary. 

Schenectady.  —  The  Schenectady  board  has 
given  a  leave  of  absence  to  some  of  its  teachers 
to  attend  the  Normal  College  at  Albany  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year.  The  superintendent  is  author- 
ized to  hire  a  substitute  on  the  same  terms  as 
when  a  teacher  is  ill.  The  substitute  will  receive 
about  half  the  regular  salary  and  the  regruktr 
teacher  the  remainder. 

Schnyler.  —  The  Free  Academy  at  Watkins 
was  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  A  new  building 
is  being  erected,  but  will  not  be  finished  for 
some  time.  The  trustees  are  troubled  as  how  to 
accommodate  the  children. 

Sullivan.  — John  J.  Gorton,  of  Liberty  Falls, 
has  been  removed  by  the  State  Superintendent 
from  trusteeship  for  refusing  to  provide  a  jani- 
tor to  sweep  out  the  school-house  and  build  fires. 

Washington,  —  The  Sandy  Hill  board  has 
been  obliged  to  hire  a  hall  to  accommodate  the 
excess  of  scholars. 

Westchester.  —  Judge  Schatz,  of  Mount  Ver- 
non, recently  tihreatened  punishment  to  the  par- 
ents who  sent  their  children  to  school  other  than 
well  washed  and  cleanly  clothed.  —  John  E.  Par- 
sons has  erected  a  handsome  school  as  a  memo- 
rial to  those  of  his  children  who  have  died,  and 
presented  the  same  to  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Harrison,  N.  Y. 
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The  New  York  Journal  offers  a  prize  of  $50  to 
the  child  sending  the  brightest  editorial  showing 
the  value  of  the  public  school  system  and  in- 
structing Mayor  Van  Wyck  on  the  danger  of 
tampering  with  it. 

The  Long  Island  City  teachers  have  not  re- 
ceived their  salaries  for  the  past  eleven  months. 

G.  Howard  Leavitt,  of  Flushing,  has  accepted 
an  appointment  as  member  of  the  School  Board 
of  the  Borough  of  Queens. 

The  Grace  Institute,  at  No.  149  West  Sixtieth 
street,  founded  by  former  Mayor  W.  R.  Grac6, 
was  opened  recently.  The  school  is  intended  to 
provide  instruction  by  which  girls  can  learn  «some 
seH-supporting  trade  or  businesr. 

The  Association  of  Graduates  of  State  Normal 
Schools  held  its  ninth  annual  meeting  and  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Denis,  on  February  19,  from 
5  p.  M.  to  midnight.  There  was  a  concert,  re- 
ception and  dance  from  9  p.  m.  to  midnight 
The  association  is  making  a  concerted  effort  to 
secure  the  recognition  of  State  normal  diplomas 
as  evidence  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Borough  Board  of  Queens  has  no  head- 
quarters, and  favors  obtaining  a  building  cen- 
trally located,  to  be  used  solely  for  educational 
purposes. 

Edward  F.  Fagen,  of  Newtown,  will  be  the 
borough  superintendent.  He  will  have  two  as- 
sistants. 

The  School -Masters*  Association  of  New  York 
and  vicinity  held  its  eighty-second  regular 
monthly  meeting  Saturday,  February  19,  in  the 
Breariey  School,  West  Forty-fou<th  street.  L. 
Boisse,  in  charge  of  the  department  of  French  at 
the  Breariey  School,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Fal- 
lacies in  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages." 
Discussion  by  Prof.  E.  H.  Babbitt,  of  Columbia 
University,  and  Auguste  Prehn,  Ph.  D.,  of  Co- 
lumbia Grammar  School.  The  following  were 
elected  members  of  the  association:  Thomas  J. 
Callanan,  Boys*  Hig'h  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
Robert  H.  Cornish,  Girls'  High  School,  Man- 
hattan, New  York  Qty;  Arthur  Trumbull  Sey- 
mour, Westminster  School,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.; 
Francis  F.  Wilson  (principal),  the  Wilson  and 
Kellogg  School,  622  Fifth  avenue,  Manhattan, 
New  York  City. 

Miss  Alida  S.  Williams,  first  assistant  in  the 
girls'  department  of  Public  School  No.  96,  has 
mandamused  Supt.  Jasper  to  compel  him  to 
place  her  upon  the  list  of  grammar  principals, 
claiming  that  she  was  deprived  therefrom  by 
prejudice  and  arbitrary  use  of  power. 

The  Board  of  Education  will  probably  reduce 
by  from  thirty  to  fifty  minutes  weekly  the  time 
allotted  to  manual  training  and  cooking  in  the 
New  York  schools. 

John  E.  Shull,  formerly  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Long  Island  City,  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  the  Ulster  Academy,  at  Kingston. 

Chades  Bulkley  Hubbel  has  been  elected  pres- 
ident   and    Arthur    McMullin    secretary    of    the 


School  Board  of  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
Bronx.  The  delegates  to  the  Central  Board 
are  President  Hubbel  and  Messrs.  Agar,  Ander- 
son, Bannard,  Eustice,  Greenough,  Kelly,  Mack, 
Prentiss,  Rogers  and  Taft.  The  Brooklyn  board 
have  selected  President  J.  Edward  Swanstrom 
and  John  McNamee,  Henry  W.  Maxwell,  John 
R.  Thompson,  Horace  E.  Dresser  and  Edward 
L.  Collier.  The  Richmond  board  have  selected 
Frank  Perlot,  of  West  Brighton,  as  chairman, 
and  Franklin  C.  Vitt  as  secretary.  The  Borough 
of  Queens  have  elected  William  J.  Wainwright, 
of  Rockaway  Beach,  as  president,  and  F.  De 
Haas  Simonson,  of  Newtown,  as  secretary. 

The  outlook  is  favorable  for  the  passage  of  the 
bill  turning  over  five  per  cent,  of  the  excise 
moneys  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  teachers' 
pension  fund. 

Pupils  will  be  admitted  to  the  Normal  College 
from  the  grammar  schools  up  to  and  including 
June,  1899.  After  that  students  will  be  admitted 
from  the  high  schools  only. 

Mr.  Wallace,  of  Queens,  has  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  Legislature  ostensibly  extending  the 
terms  of  the  Boards  of  Education  of  the  smaller 
places  lately  annexed  to  New  York  city  from 
February  i  to  July  i.  But  the  language  of  the 
bill  is  such  that  it  is  feared  that  its  passage 
would  affect  the  tenure  of  the  boards  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx. 
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ARITHMETIC. 
100  creditH.  necessary  to  pass,  75. 
Answer  the  tirst  five  questions  and  five  of  the  others,  twt 
no  more. 

Questions. 

1.  Define  numerator,  denominator,  divisor,  factor, 

proportion. 

2.  Find  the  weight  in  kilograms  of  a  stone  i 

meter  square  and  .4  of  a  meter  thick,  as- 
suming that  the  stone  is  2}i  times  as  heavy 
as  water. 

3.  Siinplify3*7^4^ 

4.  Find  the  interest  on  $375  at  4^%  from  July 

I,  1896,  to  the  present  time. 

5.  Multiply  65.15  by  3.^159  and  divide  the  re- 

sult by  57.296,  findmg  a  result  correct  to 
three  decimal  places. 

6.  Find  the  cost  at  $50  an  acre  of  a  rectangular 

field  1650  feet  long  and  825  feet  wide. 

7.  Find  the  lime  required  to  fill  a  cistern  8  feet 

square  and  5  feet  deep  by  a  pipe  which 
admits  water  at  the  rate  of  i  quart  a  sec- 
ond. 

8.  Make  a  receipted  bill  of  the  following:    J.  L. 

Robbins  &  Co.  sold  this  day  to  Samuel 
Jones  8  yards  cloth  at  37^  cents.  24  yards 
calico  at  8^  cents,  i  dozen  hand'<erchiefs 
2Lt  121/2  cents  and  3  dozen  towels  at  $2.50 
a  dozen. 

9.  Find  the  cost  of  four  sticks  of  timb'-r    oach 

8  inches  by  10  inches  and  30  feet  Inng.  at 
$15  a  1000  f<  f't  board  measure 
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10.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  153,  204 

and  510. 

11.  If  4%  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $8000  face 

value  are  bought  at  925^,  find  the  cost  of 
the  bonds  and  the  rate  of  income  on  the 
investment. 

12.  If  3  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  8  days 

of  10  hours  each,  how  many  men  will  be 
required  to  do  the  same  work  in  6  days  of 
8  hours  each?     (Solve  by  proportion.) 

13.  By  selling  a  horse  for  $144  a  profit  of  60  per 

cent  is  made;  find  the  cost  of  the  horse. 

14.  The  diameter  of  a  bicycle  wheel  is  28  inches; 

find  the  number  of  revolutions  it  makes  in 
going  I  mile. 

15.  Find  the  square  root  of  7  correct  to  three 

decimal  places. 

Answers. 
2.  1000  kilograms.  3.  6^  or  38f<.  4.  $26.4375 
int.  5.  3.572+.  6.  $1562.50.  7.  2h.  39m.  35  A 
sec.  8.  Correct  form  of  bill  and  result  $14.  9. 
$12.  10.  3060  L.  C.  M.  II.  $7400  cost.,  4H%  ol 
investment.  12.  5  men.  13.  $90  cost.  14.  720 
times.     15.  2.645  +  square  root. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

100  credits,  necessary  to  pas*,  75. 
Answer  10  qaestions  but  no  more.     If  more  than   10  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  answers  will  be  considered.    Kach 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

Questions. 

1.  Show  by  a  drawing  the  meaning  of  each  of 

the  following:  lake,  isthmus,  strait,  cape, 
peninsula. 

2.  Describe  by  aid  of  a  drawing  the  appearance 

of  a  vessel  coming  in  from  sea.  What 
conclusion  is  reached  as  a  result  of  this 
appearance? 

3.  Make   an   outline   map   of   North   America, 

using  the  entire  page. 

4.  Indicate  on  the  outline  map  of  North  America 

the  boundary  between  (a)  British  America 
and  the  United  States,  (b)  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  Show  the  lakes  or 
streams  that  form  any  part  of  these  bound- 
aries and  give  their  names. 

5.  Describe  one  common  route  of  travel  between 

New  York  and  Chicago,  giving  the  names 
of  10  cities  on  this  route. 

6.  Give  the  name  and  location  in  New  York 

state  of  a  lake  (a)  whose  waters  reach  the 
Mississippi,  (b)  whose  waters  reach  the  St. 
Lawrence,  (c)  whose  waters  reach  the  Sus- 
quehanna. 

7.  Give  the  name  and  location  in   New  York 

state  of  (a)  one  county  whose  surface  is 
mountainous,  (b)  one  county  whose  surface 
is  comparatively  level,  (c)  ofie  mountain 
peak. 

S.  Fill  the  following  blanks  with  names  of  coun- 
ties in  New  York  state:  Hop  growing  is 
a  leading  industry  in  county,  wheat 

raising  in  county,  dairying  in 

county,    grape   culture   in  county, 

iron  mining  in  county. 

9.  Mention  10  states  of  the  Union  due  west 
from  Baltimore. 

10.  Fill  the  following  blanks  with  the  names  of 
states  of  the  Union:  leads  in  the 

production  of  sugar  and  rice,  is  one 


of  the  leading  cotton  producing  states, 
is  a  leading  corn  producing  state, 
is  a  leading  wheat  producing  state, 

cotton  is  extensively  manufactured  in 

11.  Within   what   zones    is    South    America   in- 

cluded? Mention  one  country  of  South 
America  wholly  in  each  of  these  zones. 

12.  Describe    each   of   the    following:     Pyrenees 

mountains,  Danube  river,  Black  sea, 
Sicily,  Bosporus. 

13.  Mention  three  peninsulas  in  the  southern  part 

of  Asia;  two  seas  west  of  Asia. 

14.  Where  is  each  of  the  following:      Port  Said, 

Congo  Free  State,  Liberia,  Morocco, 
Madagascar? 

15.  In  what  zones  is  Australia  situated?    What 

season  is  it  now  in  South  Australia?  Give 
a  reason  for  your  answer. 

Answers. 
2.  (i)  That  the  shadow  of  the  earth  cast  upon 
the  moon  is  circular.  (2)  That  the  masts  and 
sails  of  a  vessel  are  seen  before  the  hull.  (3)  It 
has  been  circumnavigated.  Result  —  the  earth 
is  round. 

4.  Great  lakes,  St.  Lawrence  river,  St.  Law- 
rence gulf.     Rio  Grande  river. 

5.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R..  Lake  Shore  &  Mich- 
igan Central,  Nickel  Plate. 

6.  Chautauqua  lake,  extreme  western  part  of 
New  York  state.  Oneida  lake,  central  part  of 
New  York  state.  Otsego  lake,  eastern  part 
of  New  York  state. 

7.  Essex  county,  northern  part  of  New  York 
state.  Herkimer  county,  central  part  of  New 
York  state.  Essex  county,  northern  New  Vork, 
Mt.  Marcy. 

8.  Otsego,  Monroe,  Delaware,  Steuben,  Essex 
counties. 

9.  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Oregon. 

10.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Indiana,  Minnesota, 
Alabama. 

11.  Torrid,  Peru.  South  Temperate  zone, 
Argentine  Republic. 

12.  Pyrenees  mountains,  between  France  and 
Spain,  extend  east  and  west.  Danube  river  rises 
in  Germany,  general  direction  east,  empties 
into  Black  Sea.  Black  Sea,  in  southern  part  of 
Russia.  Sicily,  island  in  Mediterranean  Sea, 
south  of  Italy.  Bosporus  strait,  connects  Mar- 
mora and  Black  seas. 

13.  Hindostan,  Farther  India,  Malay,  Mediter- 
ranean and  Red  seas. 

14.  Port  Said,  on  northern  coast  of  Egypt. 
Congo  Free  State,  south  central  part  of  Africa. 
Liberia,  on  western  coast  of  Africa.  Morocco, 
in  northwestern  part  of  Africa.  Madagascar,  in 
Indian  ocean,  southeast  of  Africa. 

15.  Torrid,  South  Temperate  zones.  Summer, 
because  the  country  is  in  the  south  temperate 
zone. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

100  credits,  necessary  to  pass,  75. 

Questions. 

1.  By  whom,  in  what  year,  and  for  what  country 

was  each  of  the  following  discovered :  New- 
foundland, Florida,  Pacific  ocean,  St.  Law- 
rence river,  Hudson  river? 

2.  Give   an   account   of  the   adventures   of   Sir 

Francis    Drake    on    the    Pacific    coast   o( 
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America.  By  what  route  did  Drake  return 
to  England? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  settlement  of  the 

pilgrims  in  America,  touching  on  location, 
date  and  first  agreement  as  to  government. 
Distinguish  between  puritans  and  separat- 
ists. To  which  class  did  the  pilgrims  be- 
long? 

4.  Mention  the  three  principal  industries  of  the 

early  New  England  settlers.  Explain  how 
one  of  these  industries  brought  the  Eng- 
lish colonists  into  conflict  with  the  Dutch. 

5.  Write  a  sketch  of  Roger  Williams,  showing 

(a)  why  he  was  banished  from  Massachu- 
setts Bay  colony,  (b)  his  relations  with 
the  Indians,  (c)  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  charter  obtained  by  him  from  the 
king. 

6.  Write  a  sketch  of  the  wars  between  the  Eng- 

lish colonists  and  the  French,  based  on  the 
following  outline:  (a)  general  causes,  (b) 
the  circumstances  that  brought  on  the  last 
struggle,  (r)  the  final  result. 

7.  Mention  four  of  the  principal  things  that  in- 

cited the  American  colonies  to  forcible  re- 
sistance of  the  English  government.  What 
was  the  original  purpose  of  this  resistance? 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  attitude  and  action 

of  France  regarding  the  revolutionary  war 
in  America. 

9.  What  were  the  articles  of  confederation f    In 

what  respect  were  these  articles  defective? 
ID.  Describe  two  important  events  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Jefferson,  showing  the  import- 
ance of  each. 

11.  Give  an  account  of  two  of  the  following:    (a) 

the  beginning  of  representative  govern- 
ment in  America,  (b)  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  the  treaty  ceding  Florida  to  the 
United  States,  (c)  the  cotton  gin  and  its 
influence  in  American  history,  (rf)  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Hayes  became 
president. 

12.  Write  on  two  of  the  following  topics  concern- 

ing the  American  civil  war:  (a)  events  of 
the  year  before  the  war,  (b)  the  radical 
change  in  naval  warfare,  (c)  the  circum- 
stances and  terms  of  Lee's  surrender,  (d) 
the  questions  settled  by  the  war. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF  JOHN   ADAMS. 

13.  Relate  the  circumstances  under  which  Wash- 

ington was  called  to  take  command  of  the 
army  after  his  retirement  from  the  presi- 
dency.   How  was  the  expected  war  averted? 

14.  Give  the  substance  of  each  of  the  following: 

(a)  alien  law,  (b)  sedition  law,  (c)  the 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions.  State 
the  reasons  for  the  passing  of  these  laws 
and  resolutions. 

15.  Write  a  biographic  sketch  of  John  Adams, 

paying  special  attention  to  his  life  and  pub- 
lic service  before  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency. State  the  chief  causes  of  his  defeat 
for  a  second  presidential  term. 

Ansivers. 

I.  Newfoundland,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  1583. 
England;  Florida,  15 12,  Ponce  de  Leon,  Spain: 
Pacific  ocean,  1513,  Balboa,  Spain;  St.  Lawrence, 


1535.    Cartier,    France;    Hudson,    1609,    Henry 
Hudson,  Holland. 

2.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  English  explorer,  sailed 
through  the  strait  of  Magellan,  along  the  Pacific 
to  the  southern  part  of  Oregon,  visited  Califor- 
nia, and,  sailing  westward,  returned  home  by 
way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  first  English- 
man to  circumnavigate  th^  globe. 

3.  The  pilgrims  sailed  from  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land, 1620,  and  in  November  came  to  anchor  in 
Cape  Cod  harbor.  Gathered  in  the  cabin  of  the 
Mayflower,  they  drew  up  a  compact  agreeing  to 
enact  just  and  equal  laws.  An  exploring  party, 
led  by  Captain  Standish,  landed  at  Plymouth. 
December  21,  1620.  Later  all  came  ashore  and 
commenced  building  their  settlement  Puritans 
were  so  called  because  they  claimed  to  be  seek- 
ing purer  church  ways,  but  still  retained  their 
connection  with  the  church  of  England.  The 
pilgrims  were  separatists,  a  class  of  Englishmen 
who  believed  that  any  body  of  Christians  might 
declare  itself  a  church,  choose  its' own  officers 
and  be  independent  of  all  external  influence. 

4.  Fishing,  farming  and  traffic  with  the  In- 
dians. The  Dutch  of  New  Amsterdam  and  the 
English  of  Plymouth  both  strove  to  get  a  foot- 
hold in  the  rich  meadow  lands  of  the  Connecti- 
cut   This  led  to  border  conflicts. 

5.  (a)  Roger  Williams  taught  that  each  person 
should  think  for  himself  in  all  religious  matters, 
and  was  consequently  ordered  to  leave  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  colony,  an  attempt  being  made  to 
arrest  and  send  him  to  England,  {b)  he  fled 
to  the  wilderness,  where  he  was  befriended  by 
the  Indians,  who  gave  him  land  to  found  a  settle- 
ment, which  he  named  Providence.  In  1644  Wil- 
liams obtained  a  charter  for  the  government  from 
England,  which  guaranteed  "freedom  of  faith 
and  worship  to  all." 

6.  (a)  The  French  and  Indian  wars  were  due 
to  the  colonies  taking  the  part  of  their  mother 
countries  in  European  conflicts,  the  competition 
for  the  control  of  America  and  to  border  friction, 
(ft)  it  was  a  direct  conflict  for  control  of  Amer- 
ican territory  and  began  in  this  country;  (c)  the 
English  gained  control  of  Canada  and  of  all 
North  America  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  ex- 
cept New  Orleans  and  the  land  immediately 
around  it. 

7.  Writs  of  Assistance;  Stamp  Act;  Mutiny 
Act;  "  Taxation  without  representation."  The 
colonists  refused  to  be  taxed  to  pay  for  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  unless  they  were  repre- 
sented in  Parliament. 

8.  In  '76  Congress  sent  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
France  to  secure  France's  aid  in  the  war.  Till 
Burgoyne  surrendered  at  Saratoga  and  Great 
Britain  offered  peace  Franklin  worked  in  vain. 
When  the  French  government  saw  that  the  col- 
onies might  again  become  subject  to  the  British 
crown,  it  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  a 
treaty  of  commerce,  and  sent  over  men,  ships  and 
money. 

9.  The  articles  of  confederation  were  certain 
regulations  adopted  in  1777,  but  not  ratified  by 
all  the  states  until  March,  1781,  by  which  the 
states  should  be  governed  in  what  related  to 
their  common  interests.  Congress  could  declare 
war,  make  peace,  issue  money,  keep  up  an  army 
and  navy,  contract  debts,  enter  into  treaties  of 
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commerce,  and  settle  disputes  between  the  states, 
but  could  not  enforce  a  treaty  or  law  when  made 
nor  lay  any  tax  for  any  purpose. 

10.  The  purchase  of  Louisana  from  the  French 
in  1803  gave  the  United  States  a  region  west  of 
the  Mississippi  of  unknown  extent.  From  it 
have  been  formed  many  states,  rich  in  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  productions.  In  1807  Robert 
Fulton,  American,  constructed  the  first  success- 
ful steamboat,  the  Clermont.  It  made  a  trip  up 
the  Hudson,  from  New  York  to  Albany,  in 
thirty-two  hours.  This  "^yas  the  beginning  of 
steam  navigation  for  America. 

13.  The  war  which  was  imminent  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  when  the  United  States  pur- 
chased Louisiana,  shortly  afterward  broke  out 
with  terrible  fury.  Though  Americans  warmly 
sympathized  with  France,  our  government  main- 
tained neutrality.  This  did  not  suit  the  French 
directory.  Our  flag  was  insulted,  vessels  cm)- 
tured,  and  our  ministers  were  refused  an  audi- 
ence unless  a  bribe  should  be  paid.  Orders  were 
issued  to  raise  an  army  and  Washingrton  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief.  Napoleon  be- 
coming first  consul  of  France  war  was  averted. 

14.  (o)  Alien  law  —  the  president  could  expel 
from  the  country  any  foreigner  whom  he  deemed 
injurious  to  the  United  States;  (b)  Sedition  law — 
any  one  libeling  congress,  the  president  or  the 
government  could  be  fined  or  imprisoned;  (f) 
the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  legislatures  de- 
nounced the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  as  danger- 
ous and  unconstitutional,  declaring  that  should 
the  president  persist  in  enforcing  them  the  states 
would  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  obey  them. 
Both  laws  soon  passed  out  of  existence. 

LATIN  —  FIRST  YEAR. 
zc»  credits,  necessary  to  pass,  75. 
Answer  question  15  and  nine  of  the  otheis  but  no  more. 
Questions, 

1.  Mark  the  division  into  sylla>bles  and  the  ac- 
.     cent    of    each    of    the    following    words: 

amaremus,  bonorum,  frucHbus,  dedissemus, 
laudaverimus,  muniebamus. 

2.  Decline  lux,  dies,  fructus    in    the    singular; 

mare,  ager,  conjunx  in  the  plural;  corpus, 
turris  in  both  numbers. 

3.  Give  the  ordinal  numerals  as  far  as  loth.    De- 

cline unus,  duo. 

4.  Conjugate  maneo  in  the  present  indicative  ac- 

tive, in  the  present  subjunctive  active;  ago 
in  the  future  indicative  passive,  in  the  per- 
fect subjunctive  passive;  sum  in  the  perfect 
subjunctive. 

5.  Translate  into  English: 

Octavianus  cum  An/tfonio  navali  proelio 
dimicavit.  Antonius  superatus  est  et  cum 
Cleopatra  confugiens  Aegyptum  petiit. 
Post  mortem  Antonii  Octavianus  Cleopa- 
tram  vivam  comprehendere  cupivit;  sed  ea 
aspidis  morsu  periit. 

dimico  =  fight,  comprehendo  =  secure,  as- 
pis  =  asp. 

6.  Decline  hie  in  the  singular  in  all  genders; 

idem  in  the  plural  in  all  genders.  Decline 
together  ille  alter  puer, 

7.  Give    the    third    person    singular   of   all   the 

tenses  of  the  indicative  active  and  of  the 
subjunctive  active  of  habeo;  the  first  person 


plural  of  aU  the  tenses  of  the  indicative 
passive  and  of  the  subjunctive  passive  of 
audio. 

8.  Translate  into  Latin: 

a  Caesar  drove  the  enemy  from  the  town. 
b  The  sons  of  the  king  were  captured  by 

Romulus, 
c  He  is  going  to  call  the  dty  Capua. 
d  Let  us  send  this  man  as  a  messenger  to 

Caesar. 
e  I  fear  that  he  will  not  come  to-day. 

9.  Conjugate  volo  in  the  present  indicative,  in 

the  present  subjunctive;  eo  in  the  imperfect 
indicative;  fero  in  the  present  indicative  ac- 
tive, in  the  imperfect  subjunctive  active. 
10.  Give  all  the  participles  of  amo;  all  the  infini- 
tives of  capio.  Conjugate  Ao  in  the  impera- 
tive. 
11-12.  Translate  into  English: 

Helvetii  domos  sua«  reliquerunt  ut  tati 
Galliae  bellum  inferrent  Galli  legatos  ad 
Caesarem  miserunt  rogatum  auxilium. 
Caesar  ab  urbe  profectus  est  et  in  Galliam 
ulteriorem  contendit.  Helvetii  in  Aeduo- 
rum  fines  pervenerunt  eorumque  agros 
populabantur.  Magno  proelio  Cacsaris 
milites  Hdvetios  superaverunt,  et  Galliam. 
omnem  periculo  liberaverunt. 
contendo  =  hasten,  popuhr  =  pillage. 
■  13.  Give  the  reason  for  the  case  of  Galliae,  proelia, 
periculo.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  reli- 
querunt, inferrent. 

14,  Give  the  Latin  for   (o)   He  will  come,   (6) 

They  might  have  come,  (c)  He  had  been 
warned,  (rf)  We  may  bear,  "(f)  I  loved,  (O 
You  are  ruled,  {g)  Be  ye  ruled,  (Jh)  They 
will  take,  (i)  You  will  be  taken,  (/)  to  be 
borne. 

15.  Translate  into  Latin: 

a  The  city  was  destroyed  by  the  enemy  in 

the  night. 
b  Cato  sa»d  that  he  would  love  all  goo4 

men. 
c  If  you  should  do  this  I  would  found  a 

city  greater  than  Rome. 
d  Caesar  came  into  Gaul  in  order  to  make 

war  on  the  Helvetians. 

Answers. 

I.  A-ma-re'-mus,  bo-no'-rum,  fruc'-ti-bus,  de- 
dis-se'-mus,    lau-da-ve'-ri-mus,   mu-ni-e-ba'-mus. 

3.  Primus,  secundus,  tertius,  quartus,  qiiintus, 
sextus,  Septimus,  octavus,  nonus,  decimus. 

5.  Octavianus  fought  with  Antony  in  a  naval 
battle.  Antony  was  defeated,  and  fleeing  (for 
safety)  with  Qeopatra,  'sought  Egypt.  After  the 
death  of  Antony,  Octavianus  wished  to  capture 
Cleopatra  alive;  but  she  died  from  the  bite  of 
an  asp. 

6.  First  part  regular  para<ligms.  Nom.,  ille 
alter  puer;  Gen.,  illius  alterius  piieri;  Dat.,  illi 
alteri  puero;  Ace,  ilium  alterum  puerum;  Abl., 
illo  altero  puero. 

8.  a  Caesar  hostes  ex  oppido  expulit  (or  egit); 
b  Regis  filii  a  Romulo  capti  sunt;  c  Urbem 
Romam  vocaturus  est;  d  Hunc  hominem  nun- 
tium  at  Caesarem  mittamus;  e  Me  tuo  ut  hodie 
veniat. 

11-12.  The  Helvetians  left  their  homes  that 
they  might  -make  war  on  all  Gaul.     The  Gauls 
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send  deputies  (ambassadors)  to  Caesar  to  ask 
aid.  Caesar  set  out  froon  the  city  and  hastened 
into  farther  Gaul.  The  Helvetians  came  into  the 
territories  oi  the  Aeduans,  and  were  pillaging 
their  fields.  In  a  great  battle  Caesar's  soldiers 
defeated  the  Helvetians  and  freed  all  Gaul  from 
danger. 

13.  Galliae  dat.  after  verb  compounded  with  in. 
Proelio  BbU  manner  (or  place).  Periculo  abl., 
separation.  Relinquo,  relinquere,  reliqui,  relic- 
turn;  infero,  inferre,  intuli,  illatum. 

14.  (o)  Veniet;  {h)  Venissent;  (c)  Monitus  erat; 
(d)  Feramus;  (e)  Amavi;  (f-g)  Regimini;  (h) 
Capient;  (1)  Capiemini;  (/)  Ferri  or  Ferendus, 

15-  (o)  Ur^)s  ab  hostibus  nocti  (or  noctu) 
deleta  est;  (b)  Cato  dixit  se  bonos  omnes  ama- 
turum  (esse);  (c)  Si  hoc  facias,  urbem  Roma 
majorem  constituam;  (d)  Caesar  in  Galliam  venit 
ut  Helvetiis  bellum  inferret. 

elementary  english. 
January  24-28,  1898. 

100  credits,  necessary  to  pass,  75. 

Answer  questions  14-15  and  eighl  of  the  others  but  no  more. 

If  more  than  eight  of  the  others  are  answered  only  the  first 

answers  will  be  considered.    Each  complete  answer  will  receive 

10  credits. 

Questions. 

1.  Analyze  by  diagram  or  otherwise  the  follow- 

ing sentence:  The  veteran  regiments  of  the. 
English  army  which  were  now  sent  across 
the  Atlantic  would  have  scorned  to  fight 
under  the  orders  of  an  old  American  mer- 
chant. 

2.  In  the  following  sentence  parse  laid,  herself; 

give  the  part  of  speech  and  syntax  of 
Perceiving,  empty,  quietly:  Perceiving  that 
grandfather's  chair  was  empty,  puss  laid 
herself  quietly  down  upon  the  cushion. 

3.  Conjugate  see  in  the  present  indicative  pas- 

sive; in  the  past  (imperfect)  subjunctive 
passive. 

4.  Write  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following 

abbreviations:  JD.  D.,  inst,  e.  g.,  B.  C, 
lbs.,  vs.,  etc.,  pwt,  Rev.,  obs. 

5.  Form  a  word  from  each    of    the    following 

stems:  diet,  ced,  mult,  due,  spec.  Write  sen- 
tences in  which  the  words  formed  are  cor- 
rectly used. 

6.  Correct  the  following  sentences  and  give  the 

reason  for  each  correction : 
a  Here  is  the  egg  that  was  lain  by  the 

si>eckled  hen. 
b  Mother  will  not  let  me  go  without  it 

stops  raining. 
c  Come  in  and  set  awhile,  neighbor. 
d  He  don't  know  who  it  is. 
e  The  oldest  daughter  married  a  banker 

whom  they  say  is  very  wealthy. 

7.  Write  sentences  containing  (a)  a  proper  noun 

used  as  the  object  of  an  infinitive,  (6)  the 
comparative  of  ill,  (c)  the  compound  per- 
sonal pronoun  in  the  third  person  plural, 
(d)  an  infinitive  used  as  the  object  of  a 
verb,  (e)  a  subordinate  conjunction. 

8.  Make  a  complex  sentence  of  the  following: 

I  pursued  my  walk.  I  pursued  it  to  a 
door.  The  door  was  arched.  It  opened. 
It  opened  on  the  interior  of  the  abbey. 

9.  (a)  What  parts  of  a  verb  are  principal  parts, 

and  why  are  they  so  named?    (b)  How  are 


the  principal  parts  of  a  regular  (weak) 
verb  formed?    Give  an  example. 

10.  Write  a  note  accepting  an   invitation  to  a 

party. 

11.  Either  tell  how  the  words  in  each  of  the  fol- 

lowing pairs  differ  in  meaning  or  give  by 
derivation  the  meaning  of  the  italicized 
words:  by  unanimous  consent,  by  general 
consent;  elected,  appointed;  occurrence, 
event;  dislocate,  displace;  accept,  except. 

12.  Give  of  the  verb  seek  (a)  the  perfect  passive 

participle,  (b)  the  present  progressive  par- 
ticiple, (c)  the  past  participle,  (d)  the  per- 
fect active  infinitive,  (f)  the  present  passive 
infinitive. 

13.  In  the    following    sentence    change  (a)  the 

participial  phrase  into  an  adjective  clause, 
(b)  the  infinitive  phrase  into  a  noun  clause, 
(r)  the  prepositional  phrase  into  an  adver- 
bial clause:  The  boy,  seeing  the  bear, 
thought  to  shoot  him,  but  trembled  so 
from  fright  that  he  could  not  take  aim. 

Write  in  the  passive  in  two  ways  the  sen- 
tence, /  asked  him  a  question,  changing  in 
each  case  the  subject  but  not  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence. 

14-15.  Write  an  essay  of  not  less  than  100  words 
on  one  of  the  following  topics  from  IVon-- 
der  book,  Birds  and  bees,  or  A-hunting  of  the 
deer  —  paying  special  attention  to  spelling, 
capitalization,  punctuation,  grammatic  con- 
struction, proper  use  of  words  and  sentence 
structure: 

(o)  How  Bellerophon  tamed  Pegasus, 
(b)  How  Hope  came  into  the  world,  (c) 
Some  birds  that  I  know  [Describe  some 
interesting  things  about  these  birds],  (d) 
How  the  doe  saved  her  fawn. 
Note.  —  Pupils  not  familiar  with  Wonder  book. 

Birds  and  bees,  or  A-hunting  of  the  deer  may  write 

on  one  of  the  following:  (a)  Winter  sports,  (b) 

Thanksgiving  day. 

Answers. 

1.  Complex  declarative  sentence:  Principal 
clause.  The  veteran  regiments  of  the  English 
would  have  scorned  to  fight  under  the  orders  of 
an  old  American  merchant;  dep.  clause,  which 
were  now  sent  across  the  Atlantic;  rel.  pron., 
which. 

2.  "Laid,"  ir.  ac.  tr.  verb;  Pres.,  lay;  Past, 
laid;  P.  Part.,  laid;  Ind.  M.,  Past  T.,  agrees  with 
subj.  "  puss  "  in  3rd,  sing.  "  Herself,"  com  p.  per. 
pron.,  agrees  with  antecedent  "  puss "  in  3rd, 
sing.,  Fem.,  Obj.  case,  obj.  of  laid.  "  Perceiv- 
ing," pres.  part.;  "perceive,"  modifies  "puss;" 
"  empty,"  descriptive  adj.,  modifies  "  chair; " 
"  quietly,"  simple  adverb,  modifies  laid. 

3.  Pres.  Ind.  Pass.,  I  am  seen,  etc.  Past  Subj. 
Pass.,  If  I  were  seen. 

4.  D.  D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity;  inst..  instant,  the 
present  month:  e.  g.  (exempli  gratia),  for  ex- 
ample: B.  C.  before  Christ;  lbs.,  pounds  weight; 
vs.,  versus,  against;  etc.,  and  so  forth;  pwt.,  pen- 
nyweight; Rev.,  reverend;  obs.,  obsolete  or  ob- 
servation. 

5.  Diet,  contradict;  ced.  antecedent;  mult,  mul- 
titude; due.  conduct:  spec,  specimen. 

6.  (a)  Here  is  the  egg  that  was  laid  by  the 
speckled  hen.    "  Lie,"  to  rest,  being  intr.,  has  no 
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passive  form,  (b)  Mother  will  not  let  me  go 
unless  it  stops  raining.  "  Without "  is  a  prep., 
'*  unless,"  a  subord.  connective  is  required,  (c) 
Come  in  and  sit  awhile.  **  Set "  (to  place)  is 
trans.  It  should  be  the  intr.  verb  "  sit,"  to  rest. 
id)  He  does  not  know  who  it  is.  "  Don't "  is  a 
corruption  of  do  and  not.  **  Do "  should  be 
**  does,"  3rd,  sing,  (e)  The  oldes-t  daughter  mar- 
ried a  banker  who,  they  say,  is  very  wealthy. 
'*  Whom,"  the  obj.  case,  should  be  *'  who,"  the 
nom.  case,  subj.  of  *'  is." 

7.  (a)  Attempts  to  assassinate  William  the  Silent 
were  defeated.  (6)  The  child  who  was  ill  yester- 
day is  worse  to-day.  (c)  The  boys  will  hurt 
themselves  if  they  are  not  careful,  (d)  I  forgot  to 
mail  the  letter,  (e)  If  you  knew  my  fault  you 
would  reprove  me. 

8.  I  pursued  my  walk  to  an  arched  door,  which 
opened  on  the  interior  of  the  abbey. 

9.  Pres.  Ind.,  Past  Ind.,  Pres.  Participle,  Past 
Participle;  so  called  because  the  parts  from 
which  the  others  are  derived.  By  adding  **  ed  " 
to  past  tense  and  past  part.  Love,  loved,  loving, 
loved. 

12.  (a)  Having  been  sought;  (b)  being  seek- 
ing; (c)  sought;  (d)  to  have  sought;  (e)  to  be 
sought. 

13.  The  boy  who  saw  the  bear  thought  he 
would  shoot  him,  but  he  could  not  take  aim,  be- 
cause he  was  so  frightened  that  he  trembled.  A 
question  was  asked  of  him  by  me.  He  was 
asked  a  question  by  me. 

GERMAN  —  FIRST  YEAR, 
xoo  credits,  necessary  to  pass,  75. 
Answer  question  7  und  nine  of  the  others,  but  no  more. 

Questions. 
1-2.  Translate  into  English: 

DAS  BAUMLEIN.  DAS  ANDERE  BLATTER  WOLLTE. 

Mitten  in  einem  dichten  Walde  steht  ein 
Baumlein.  £s  hat  keine  Blatter,  sondern 
nur  Nadeln;  sie  stechen,  sobald  man  sie 
anriihrt.  Traurig  spricht  das  Baumchen: 
"  Alle  meine  Kameraden  sind  mit  so 
schonen  Bliittern  bedeckt,  ich  allein  habe 
nur  Nadeln.  Kein  Mensch  beriihrt  mich, 
denn  wer  will  sich  gern  stechen?  Ach, 
wie  sehr  wiinsche  ich  mir  Blatter  von 
lauterem  Golde!  " 

Als  es  nun  Nacht  wird,  schlaft  das 
Baumlein  ein;  friih  am  anderen  Morgen 
wacht  es  wieder  auf.  Und  siehe  da,  es  hat 
Blatter  von  lauterem  Golde.  Wie  herrlich 
diese  in  der  Sonne  funkeln!  Freudig 
spricht  das  Baumchen:  **  Jetzt  bin  ich 
stolz,  kein  Baum  im  Walde  hat  so  schone 
Blatter  wie  ioh."  —  von  RUckert  bearbeitet. 

Nadel  =  needle,     anrUhren  =  touch,     be- 
decken  =  cover,     lauter  =  pure,     funkeln  == 
sparkle. 
3-4.  Translate  into  English: 

STORCH  UND  SPATZ. 

Es  hat  der  Storch  ein  Nest  gebaut,  und 
als  er  froh  umher  sich  sohaut,  hoch  iiber 
alien  Hausern,  da  sitzt  vor  ihm  ein  kleiner 
Spatz  und  bittet  um  ein  wenig  Platz  zum 
Neste  in  den  Reisern. 

Da  spricht  der  Storch:  "  Mein  Nest  ist 


grofs,  du  bist  ein  kleines  Voglein  blofs,  ich 
thu'  dir  nichts  zu  leide.  Du  bist  in  gutem 
Schutz  bei  mir;  kein  Mietgeld  nehme  ich 
von  dir;  's  ist  Platz  hier  fiir  uns  beidp! " 

Das  Spatzlein  dankt  und  baut  sich  an. 
Der  Storch  hat  ihm  kein  leid  gethan  und 
hat  ihn  nicht  verstofsen.  Sie  wohnten 
beide  lange  Zeit  in  Fried«n  und  in  Eitiig- 
keit,  der  Kleine  bei  dem  Grofsen.  —  Karl 
Enslin. 

schauen  =  look,  Spats  =  sparrow,  Reis  — 
twig,  Schutz  =  protection,  Mietgeld  =  rent^ 
verstofsen  =  drive  away. 
S-6.  Translate  into  English: 

DER    MAUSHUND. 

Die  Biirger  von  Schilda  haben  keine 
Katzen,  aber  so  viele  Miiuse,  dafs  nichts 
vor  ihnen  sicher  ist.  Alles  wird  von  ihnen 
gefressen  oder  zernaget.  Da  kommt  eines 
Tages  ein  Wandersmann  durch  Schilda  mit 
einer  Katze  auf  dem  Arm.  Als  er  in  das 
Wirtshaus  kommt,  fragt  ihn  der  Wirt: 
"  Was  ist  das  fiir  ein  Tier? "  Und  der 
Wandersmann  antwortet:  *'  Es  ist  ein 
Maushund." 

Nun  sind  die  Mause  zu  Schilda  so  heim- 
isch  und  zahm,  das  sie  auch  vor  den  Leu- 
ten  nicht  mehr  fliehen,  sondern  ohne  Scheu 
am  Tage  umher  laufen.  Der  Wanders- 
mann lafst  nun  die  Katze  los,  welche  im 
Beisein  des  Wirtes  viele  Mause  totet.  — 
Das  Lalenbuch. 

B«rger= citizen,  xr«'na^«t  =  gnaw,  Wirts- 
haus =  inn,  Wirt  =  innkeeper,  heimisch  = 
at  home,  sahm  =  tame,  Scheu  =  fear,  Bei- 
sein =  presence. 

7.  Translate  into  German: 

a  To-day  is  Thursday  and  to-morrow  will 
be  Friday. 

b  Can  you  read  German  easily? 

c  The  summer  has  been  cool  and  pleasant 

d  Money  is  made  of  gold,  silver  and  cop- 
per. 

e  My  friend  is  a  good  teacher. 

8.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  binden,  denken, 

fliegen,  meiden,  sollen. 

9.  State  the  rul-e  that  determines  the  position  in 

a  German  sentence  of  adverbs  of  time  and 
place.  Illustrate  by  translating  into  Ger- 
man: I  have  bought  a  book  for  him  here 
to-day. 

10.  Conjugate   the   present   indicative  of   helfen; 

the  imperfect  subjunctive  of  leisten. 

11.  Decline  in  the  singular  and  plural  der  grofse 

Konig,  diese  dunkle  Nacht. 

12.  State  the  rule  that  determines  the  position  of 

the  separable  prefix  in  each  of  the  following 
sentences:  (a)  Als  die  Sonne  auf ging, 
reisten  wir  ab,  (b)  Wir  haben  viele  Briefe 
atzuschreiben. 

13.  Mention    five   prepositions    that    govern    the 

genitive,  and  write  German  sentences  to 
illustrate  the  use  of  each  preposition  men- 
tioned. 

14.  Mention  five  German  nouns  that  follow  the 

strong  declension  in  the  singular  and  the 
weak  declension  in  the  plural.  Decline 
fully  one  of  the  nouns  mentioned. 

15.  Write   from   memory  and   translate   the   last 

two  stanzas  of  Riickert's  Sinnspriiche. 
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1-2. 


In  the  middle  of  a  dense  forest  stands  a  little 
tree.  It  has  no  leaves,  only  needles;  these  prick 
as  soon  as  anybody  touch'es  them.  Sadly  speaks 
the  little  tree:  "All  my  comrades  are  covered 
with  such  beautiful  leaves,  I,  alone,  have  only 
needles.  No  one  touches  me;  for  who  likes  to 
be  stung?  O,  how  I  long  for  leaves  of  pure 
gold! "  When  it  becomes  night,  the  little  tree 
tails  asleep;  early  the  next  morning  it  awakes, 
and,  behold!  it  has  leaves  of  pure  gold.  How 
brightly  they  glisten  in  the  sunlight.  Full  of 
joy  the  little  tree  says:  *'  Now  I  am  proud,  no 
tree  in  the  woods  has  as  beautiful  leaves  as  1 
have." 

3-4- 

STORK   AND    SPARROW. 

The  stork  has  built  a  nest,  and  as  he  merrily 
looks  around,  high  over  all  the  trees,  there  is 
before  him  a  little  sparrow,  that  asks  for  a  little 
room  for  a  nest  among  the  twigs. 

Then  says  the  stork :  "  My  nest  is  large,  you 
are  only  a  little  bird,  I  shall  do  no  harm  to  you. 
You  are  under  good  protection  with  me;  I  shall 
take  no  rent  from  you;  there  is  room  here  for 
both  of  us." 

The  sparrow  thanks  him  and  builds  his  nest. 
The  stork  has  done  him  no  harm  and  has  not 
driven  him  away.  Both  lived  for  a  long  time 
in  peace  and  harmony,  the  little  one  near  the 
big  one. 

5-6. 

THE    MOUSE    DOG. 

The  citizens  of  Schilda  have  no  cats,  but  so 
many  mice  that  nothing  is  safe  before  them. 
Everything  is  eaten  or  gnawed  by  them.  There, 
one  day,  passes  through  Schilda  a  wanderer  with 
a  cat  on  his  arm.  As  he  enters  the  inn,  the  inn- 
keeper asks  him:  "What  kind  of  an  animal  is 
that?"  The  wanderer  answers:  *'  It  is  a  mouse- 
dog." 

Now  the  mice  at  Schilda  are  so  at  home  and 
tame,  that  they  do  not  flee  any  more  before  the 
people,  but  run  about  without  fear  in  broad  day- 
light The  wanderer  sets  the  cat  free;  she,  in  the 
presence  of  the  innkeeper,  kills  many  mice. 


7.  (a)  Heute  ist  Donnerstag  und  morgen  wird 
Freitag  sein.  (b)  Konnen  Sie  Deutsch  leicht 
lesen?  (c)  Der  sommer  ist  kuhl  und  angenehm 
gewesen.  (d)  Geld  wird  aus  gold,  silber  oder 
Kupfer  gemacht.  (e)  Mein  Freund  ist  ein  guter 
lehrer;  or:  Meine  Freundin  is  eine  gute  lehrerin. 

8.  Binden,  band,  gebundernt;  denken,  dachte, 
gedacht;  fliegen,  flog,  gefiogen;  meiden,  mied, 
gemieden;  sollen,  sollte,  gesollt. 

9.  An  adverb  of  time  precedes  an  adverb  of 
place;  the  former  generally  follows  the  inflected 
part  of  the  verb:  Ich  habe  heute  ein  Buqh  hier 
fiir  ihn  gekauft. 

10.  Present  indicative  of  helfen:  Ich  helfe,  Du 
hilfst,  er  hilft,  wir  helfen.  Ihr  helft,  sie  helfen. 
Imperfect  subjunctive:  Ich  leistete,  Du  leistetest, 
er  leistete,  wer  leisteten,  Ihr  leistetet,  sie  leisteten. 

11.  Der  grosze  Konig,  .die  groszen  Konige; 
des  groszen  Koniges,  der  groszen  Konige;  dem 
groszen  Konige,  den  groszen  Konigen;  den  gro- 
szen Konig,  die  groszen  Konige. 

12.  The  separable  prefix  of  a  compound  verb 
takes  the  place  of  the  principle  verb  or  com- 
pound tenses,  1.  e.,  in  a  principle  centence  (in  a 
simple  tense)  at  the  extreme  end;  as  Wir  schrei- 
ben  den  Brief  ab;  in  a  compound  tense  with  a 
participle  the  "ge"  goes  between  its  parts;  as  Wir 
haben  den  Brief  abgeschriehen;  in  the  infinitive 
with  "  zu  "  this  zu  also  goes  between  its  parts; 
as  Wir  haben  viele  Briefe  abzuschreiben.  In  a 
subordinate  sentence,  in  which  the  inflected  part 
goes  to  the  extreme  end,  it  happens  in  present 
and  past  tenses,  that  the  real  verb  comes  behind 
its  own  separable  prefix.  It  is  then  generally 
drawn  together;  as  Als  die  Sonne  attfging,  (reis- 
ten  wir  ab).  This  incident,  that  the  prefixed 
part  comes  before  the  verb,  gives  rise  to  the 
false  rule  by  some  grammarians,  who  say,  that 
separable  verbs  are  not  separable  in  subordinate 
sentences.  The  fallacy  of  this  is  shown  here: 
Als  die  Sonne  aufgfgangen  war.  Als  wir  viele 
Briefe  abzMschreiben  hatten:  '*ge"  and  *'zu;" 
separate  the  parts  of  the  verb  here  as  well  as  in 
the  principle  sentence  above. 

13.  Statt,  oberhalb,  trotz,  langs,  wegen.  Statt 
des  erwarteten  Regens  kam  Frost.  Sein  Haus 
ist  oberhalb  des  Kapitols.    Er  hat  es  trotz  meines 
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Verbotes  doch  gethan.  Die  Pallisaden  langs  des 
Hudson^Flusses  sind  felsen.  Des  Regens  wegen 
war  das  Theater  nur  halb  voll. 

14.  Staat,  Strahl,  See,  Bauer,  Muskel.  Der  See, 
des  Sees,  dem  See,  den  See;  plural,  die  Seen, 
etc. 

ALGEBRA. 

Answer  the  first  five  questions  and  five  of  the  othet s  but  no 
more.  If  more  than  five  of  the  others  are  answered  only  the 
first  five  will  be  considered.  Division  ot  groups  is  not  allowed. 
Give  each  step  of  solution  Reduce  fract  ons  to  lowest  terms. 
Express  final  i esult  in  its  simplest  form  and  mark  it  Ans.  Kach 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits 

Questions. 

2.  Simplify  <j  —  [2^  +  1  — (^  +  2a) -f  3  — [^  -I- 4  — 

3.  Simplify-/     X—^ ^V— 


I  __ 

X 


4.  Solve      —  ——a,       +       1—^, 

5.  Sol ve  3jr»  —  i  ix ^^  70 

6.  Factor  6^'  H-  loab  —4^*,   jr*  4-  125,  i — x — jr» 

7.  A  number  is  expressed  by  two  digits  whose 
sum  is  12;  if  the  digits  are  interchanged  the  resulting 
number  Is  less  than  the  original  number  by  36. 
Find  the  number. 

8.  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  (highest 
common  factor)  of  ^  —  yc*  —  24X  —  9  and  si*  —  2j:' 

—  53Jf  — 39 

9.  Find  the  square  fool  of  ^ — 4-r*  —  7jr* -h  4jir» 

+  4 

10.  Write  the  fixsX  four  terms  of  the  expansion  of 
{la^—i^y.  by  the  binominal  theorem,  giving  all  the 
work  for  finding  the  coefficients. 


II.  Simplify  |/50ir»/,    4/54^' 


»"'*■•>( 


1^'^). 


28>-V 


12.  Solve   |//i«  +  x—   j^a^—x^a  —  b 

,3-X4.  solve  j:::^^-«;.„,3 

15.  The  length  of  a  floor  exceeds  its  width  by  2 
feet ;  if  each  dimension  is  increased  2  feet  the  area 
of  the  floor  will  be  increased  48  square  feet.  Find 
Che  dimensions  of  the  floor. 


2.  2C 

b 
^  a  +  b 

4.4f  — 

5.  x=  7  or  3i 


Answers, 


a -^  b — c    "*  b  —  a  —  c 


6.  a,  (6a  —  2b)  {a  +  2b) 

b.  (x+s)  (x«— 5Jf-+-25) 

c.  {i—x)  (I— x)  (I  H-x) 

d.  x«  4-  X*  +  I  or  1  -h  jc^  (jr^  4-  I) 

e.  (a  +  I)  (a—  I)  (a»  +  a  -h  I)  (a^ ^  a  +  l) 

7.  84 

8.  x-3 

9.  2X*  —  JT*  —  2 

to.   I28a^^  —  448a"^  +  672a»«<^«  —  56oa8^«  etc. 
II.  a.   sxy  4/24 

/2a^ 


b.  yiHy^ 


12.  x  =  a*  —  3» 

13-14.  jr  =  4  or  3    ;'  =  3or4 

15.  Length  12  ft.;  breadth  lo  ft. 


DOWN  IN  DIXIE. 


WE  are  in  receipt  of  a  beaittifuUy  illustrated 
booklet,  "  Florida  and  the  South,"  from  the 
Clyde  Line  Steamsihip  Co^npany,  setting  forth 
the  various  points  of  interest  and  attractive  fea- 
ture© of  the  voyage  to,  and  many  places  in,  Flor- 
ida and  other  Southern  States.  The  advantages 
of  such  short  sea  voyages,  followed  by  a  period 
of  rest  and  relief  from  the  rigors  of  our  northern 
climate,  are  well  known.  Especially  helpful  are 
they  to  those  of  advanced  years  and  those  recov- 
ering from  the  various  forms  of  the  grip  or 
catarrhal  fevers,  and  all  sickness  followed  by 
poor  recovery.  We  recall  with  satisfaction  the 
beneficial  effect  of  such  a  trip  eight  years  ago, 
after  an  illness  due  to  overwork.  But  recently 
there  came  under  our  notice  the  case  of  a  party 
despairing  of  regaining  normal  strength,  after  a 
period  of  acute  illness,  who  was  able,  as  the 
result  of  the  bracing  sea  trip,  to  enjoy  the  time 
spent  in  Charleston  in  visiting  its  sights,  and  to 
return  in  a  fortnight  from  the  South  as  well  and 
vigorous  as  ever. 


LITERARY  ITEM. 


Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  announce  that 
"Pearson's  Freshman  Composition"  will  hereafter 
be  known  as  "  The  Principles  of  Composition." 
The  book  has  proved  so  well  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  advanced  classes  in  secondary  schools, 
as  well  as  college  classes,  that  the  descriptive  title 
of  the  book  has  been  given  a  broader  signifi- 
cance. Mr.  Pearson's  courses  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  have  attracted  much 
attention  from  teachers  of  English  composition, 
and  his  book  presents  the  work  in  practical  form 
for  general  use. 


Jung  Natural  History  Diagrams 


For  Structural  Zoology  and  Botany.  Thirty 
Charts  to  each  series ;  printed  in  color  on  a 
black  ground.  Mounted  on  cloth  30x59  inches. 


Send  for  DesorlptlTe  List,  also  our  SP£CIAI«  MAP  CIRCULAR. 


J". 


352  Washington  St., 
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BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Todd's  New  Astronomy.  —  By  David  P.  Todd, 
M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy  and 
Director  of  the  Observatory,  Amherst  College. 
Cloth,    i2mo,   500  pages.      Illustrated.      Price, 


**  Where  will  the  sun  be  overhead  at  noon?" 
"  Where  does  the  Southern  Cross  become  visi- 
ble?" "What  are  meteors?"  "What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  sidereal  and  the  solar  day?  " 
etc.,  receive  special  attention  in  the  treatment. 
The  illustrations  are  an  important  feature  of 
the  book.  Many  of  them 
are  so  ingeniously  devised 
that  they  explain  at  a  glance 
what  pages  of  mere  descrip- 
tion could  not  make  clear. 
They  include  scenes  from 
the  amtihor's  own  laboratory, 
and  from  his  expeditions, 
diagrams,  especially  invented 
for  this  book,  and  repro- 
ductions from  photographs 
by  Barnard,  Roberts  and 
others  famed  in  astronomi- 
cal photography.  The  fine 
colored  plates  are  a  particu- 
lar feature  of  the  book,  one 
of  these,  the  frontispiece, 
being  a  reproduction  of  the 
color  effects  as  seen  by  the 
author  during  the  total 
eclipse  of  1896  in  Japan. 


From  Cnrpentcrs  ('Cojf.  Reader.     CIIIVF.SE  Bovs. 

$1.30.     American  Book  Company,  New  York, 

Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

This  new  astronomy  is  designed  to  meet  the 
present  requirements  of  schools  and  students  for 
a  practical   and  scientific  text-book  in  this  im- 
portant  and    most   interesting 
study.     Of  the  author's  ability 
to  write  an  ideal  work  on  the 
subject,    which    should    be    at 
once  simple,  scientific,  practi- 
cal and  interesting,   there  can 
be  no   question.      In   addition 
to    his    former    work    in    the 
United     States     Astronomical  C 

Observatory  at  Washington, 
and  as  director  in  the  Amhers' 
College  Observatory,  he  is 
well  known  to  the  public  as 
leader  of  two  solar  eclipse  ex- 
peditions, under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, one  to  the  west  coas<t  of 
Africa  and  one  to  Japan,  and 
as  leader  of  another  astronom- 
ical expedition  to  Japan,  or- 
ganized by  Amherst  College. 

By  placing  more  importance 
on    the    physical    than    on    the 
mathematical   facts   of   astron- 
omy,   the    author    has    made 
every  page  of  the  book  deeply 
interesting  to  the  student  and 
general  reader.     While  mathe- 
matical resulits  are  given,  the  beauty  and  interest 
of  the  student  are  not  obscured  by  unnecessary 
mathematical  processes.     Questions  of  universal 
interest,  such  as  *'  Where  does  the  day  change?  " 


Courtesy  Am.  Book  Co. 


Child-Life  Chart.  —  Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston. 
Na«ture  study,  elementary 
literature,  etc.,  are  in  the 
air,  and  most  teachers  ap- 
preciadnig  the  principle  un- 
derlying their  use  would  be  very  glad  to  take 
hold  of  the  work  were  it  not  for  their  uncer- 
tainty as  to  method  and  diffidence  as  to  posses- 
sing sufficient  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
subject-maiter.     Fearing  to  scatter  their  efforts 


ft 


I 


I 


IN    VLUDO    BAY. 
From  Van  Bergan's  Story  ot  Japan. 


Courtesy  of  .\m.  Book  Co. 


and  waste  time,  they  refrain  from  taking  hold  at 
all.  Even  grade  and  association  programmes  are 
not  always  suf^ciently  definite  to  give  teachers 
the  necessary  confidence  to  undertake  this  work- 
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In  their  Child-Life  Chart,  Ginn  &  Co.  have  pro- 
vided the  first  thorough  and  successful  eflFort  to 
meet  this  want.  An  entire  scheme  of  nature  and 
literature  work  for  every  period  of  the  year,  in- 
cluding holiday  exercises,  all.  based  on  kinder- 
garten methods  and  pedagogical  principles,  are 
given.  The  morning  talks  and  appropriate  quo- 
tations and  poems  for  the  different  weeks  are 
given  with  an  ample  degree  of  fullness,  and  num- 
ber, penmanship  and  drawing  are  all  deftly  and 
delightfully  correlated  with  the  nature  and  liter- 
ature work.  The  illustrations,  which  are  in  every 
case  exact  drawings  or  reproductions  of  paint- 
ings by  the  most  famous  artists,  are  beautiful  and 
most  appropriate.  The  Chart  was  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Mary  Burt,  author  of 
"  Literary  Land-Marks  for  Young  People,"  etc., 
and  the  drawing  looked  after  by  Miss  Alice  M. 
Kellogg. 

Stepping    Stones   to    Literature:    A    Third 
Reader.  —  By  Sarah   Louise   Arnold,   Super- 
visor of  Schools,  Boston,  and  Charles  B.  Gil- 
bert, Superintendent  of  Schools,  Newark,  N.  J. 
i2mo,    224    pp.,    beautifully    illustrated    with 
choice  originals,  reproductions  of  masterpieces, 
and  portraits  oi  authors.     Introductory  price, 
50  cents.     Silver,   Burdett  &  Co.,   Publishers, 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 
The  third  book  in  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.'s  new 
series  of  eight  graded  readers,  aptly  called  "Step- 
ping Stones  to  Literature,"  is  no  less  attractive 
than  the  two  volumes  which  preceded  it.    Pupils 
in  this  grade  have  advanced  sufficiently  to  read 
stories  of  two  or  three  pages,  with  some  preten- 
sion to  simple    plot    and    variety    of     incident. 
Fables  and  fairy  tales  predominate  in  this  reader, 
including  a  number  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen's 
inimitable  stories,  dear  to  all  childhood. 

The  poetical  selections  are  unusually  attrac- 
tive. Shakespeare,  Browning,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge  and  Longfellow,  among  the  leading 
poeits,  and  the  Cary  sisters,  Mary  Howitt,  Celia 
Thaxter  and  Bayard  Taylor,  are  represented  by 
choice  poems,  not  beyond  the  range  of  third- 
year  readers.  The  illustrations  include  some  fine 
reproductions  of  masterpieces  by  Raphael,  Meyer 
von  Bremen,  Herring,  Schreyer,  DieflFenbach, 
Laux,  Munier  and  others. 

There  are  other  pleasing  pictures  of  animal 
life,  portraits  of  authors,  etc.;  while  the  occa- 
sional script  lessons  are  no  less  attractive  than 
the  illustrations. 


The  Florida  Limited  for  St.  Augustine. 

THE  first  train  of  the  season  left  the  Pennsyl- 
vania station  Monday,  January  17,  at  11:50 
A.  M.,  via  the  Southern  Railway,  F.  C.  &  P.  and 
Florida  East  Coast.  All  available  space  was  oc- 
cupied. The  Florida  Limited  is  one  of  the  most 
superbly  furnished  trains  that  ever  left  New 
York,  and  will  be  operated  daily,  except  Sunday, 
between  New  York  and  St.  Augustine.  You 
lunch  to-day  in  New  York  and  to-morrow  in  St. 
Augustine.  The  train  is  most  exquisitely  fur- 
nished, and  every  device  which  may  add  to  the 
welfare,  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  passengers 
has  been  provided.  The  drawing-room  sleeping 
cars  are  of  the  latest  plan  of  Pullman,  and  the 
compartment  cars,  which  are  operated  only  by 


this  line,  are  models  of  perfection,  as  the  design 
for  thp  cars  are  such  that  parties  occupying  a 
compartment  are  free  from  the  outside  world. 
These  rooms  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be 
used  separate  or  thrown  into  a  suite  of  private 
apartments,  and  are  unsurpassable  in  complete- 
ness, etc.  Families  going  to  Florida  on  thia 
train  have  as  much  privacy  and  comfort  as  they 
could  enjoy  within  the  portals  of  their  princely 
mansions.  The  dining  cars  are  of  the  latest,  and 
the  markets  of  the  North  and  South  are  both 
drawn  upon  liberally  for  the  best  and  most  sea- 
sonable supplies,  while  the  cuisine  and  service 
are  of  the  highest  order.  The  library  car  is  fur- 
nished with  abundance  of  easy  chairs,  sofas  and 
wrfting  desks,  where  stationery  is  found  for  the 
passengers'  use.  The  observation  car  might  be 
termed  the  parlor  or  reception-room  of  the  mov- 
ing palace.  It  has  large  plate-glass  windows  on 
the  sides  and  ends,  from  which  the  fast-flying 
panorama  may  be  viewed  with  comfort. 

Among  the  large  number  of  prominent  pas- 
sengers on  the  Limited  were  the  delegates  to  the 
Fishery  Congress,  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  from  the 
States  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  District  of  Columbia.  For  particu- 
lars regarding  the  routes  to  Florida  and  the 
South,  call  on  or  address  Alex.  S.  Thweatt,  East- 
ern Passenger  Agent,  271  Broadway,  New  York, 


THE  OUTLOOK. 

John  A.  Walker,  vice-president  of  the  Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Company,  recently  wrote:  **  In 
1893  it  was  a  case  of  business  paralysis,  in  1894 
we  had  a  year  of  debility,  in  1895  the  patient  par- 
tially revived,  in  1896  came  a  relapse,  but  in  1897 
came  recovery,  and  the  patient  took  up  his  bed 
and  walked.  The  great  medicine  man  was  dollar 
wheat  and  thirty-cent  corn,  plus  poor  harvests  at 
this  exigency  abroad. 

"I  saw  it  myself,  for  ii>  November  I  visited 
Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Omaha,  Den- 
ver, Kansas  City,  Pueblo  and  St.  Louis,  and  saw 
every  one  up  to  his  eyes  in  new  business.  The 
consumer  at  last  had  money  once  more,  and  was 
spending  it. 

"  The  industrial  triumphs  of  1897  are  import- 
ant. In  this  year  the  business  cloud  passed  away 
and  another  era  of  prosperity,  hopefully  of  long 
duration,  opened.  Export  trade  was  larger  in 
the  fruits  of  the  harvest,  and  particularly  in 
manufactured  goods,  than  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  Americans  are  competing  in  every  mar- 
ket. American  motors  won  the  order  in  London. 
On  a  bridge  in  Holland  an  American  firm  was 
the  lowest  bidder.  American  steel  rails  go  regu- 
larly to  China,  Japan  and  India.  A  movement  is 
on  foot  to  have  the  English  Parliament  pass  a 
law  changing  the  stamp  on  goods  not  made  in 
England,  stamped  '  Abroad  '  instead  of  the  name 
of  the  country  where  they  are  made.  This  is  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  English  law-makers  to 
obscure  the  origin  of  these  goods. 

"  For  the  Dixon  Company  personally,  we  have 
shared  in  the  general  prosperity.  The  year  has 
been  an  agreeable  one,  the  future  looks  rosy  to 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see.  Perhaps  the  out- 
look was  never  more  inviting.  Never  were  there 
so  many  roads  open  to  wealth  to  those  who  know 
how  to  find  them." 
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jfounbation  Stubies 
. .  An  Xtterature 


A  TEXT-BOOK 

For  Academies  and  High  Schools  designed  to 
illustrate  the  comparative  method  of  studying 
literature.  Sixteen  full  page  illustrations, 
copies  of  famous  paintings  and  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture are  given  to  show  the  relation  of  art  to 
poetry 

Piepafed  by  MARGARET  S.  MOONfiY, 
State  Normal  College,  ^  Albany,  N*  Y« 

PUBLXSHBD  BY 

Silver,  »ur^ett  &  Co., 

lfO-112  BoylstonSt.,       -       BOSTON,  MASS. 

THE  TEACHERS- 
REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS, 

THE  BULLETIN  INDEX. 

Th(s  best  things  In  all  the  educational  and  literary  magaslnea  sifted 

for  the  busy  teacher. 
Always  use  an  Index  for  short  cuts  to  everything.    See  what  some 
of  them  say: 
C.  W.  Bardkkn.— "I  am  pleased  with  the  first  number  of  your 
Journal.    I  think  It  serves  a  good  purpose. " 

A  Gunpoeite  Art  Supplement  for  Every  Celebratioiu 

The  four  Clirlstmaa  pictures  and  the  new  ones  for  February  and 
spring  days  sent  to  all  ordering  In  January  and  February.  Six 
months  trial,  7^0. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  The  Pathfinder  and  Bnlletin  Index  until 
June  for  flOc  if  yon  mention  this  Journal.    Addrens, 

G.  B.  ARNOLD,  Publisher,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Ask  for  rates  on  Magazines  for  *98. 


WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS' 


TEXT-BOOKS 

were  written  by  men  of  combined  business  and 
educational  experience,  and  are  both  practical  and 
teachable.  The  pupil  learns  book-keeping  by  act- 
ually practicing  boDk-keeping  from  the  start.  He  is 
also 

TAUGHT  THE  WHY 

as  well  as  t1ie  How,  and  the  teacher  is  relieved  of  all 
drudgery  incident  to  teaching  the  subject  by  the  old 
method.  These  books  are  especially  helpful  to  pu- 
pils preparing  for  business  lire. 

Send  for  frte  sample  pages  and  catalogue, 

WILLIAMS  &  ROQERS,  Publishers, 

Chicago,  111.       Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Bc«ccc««eee«««ce<!««c€€«<€^ 


OF  SONGS,    j»    j» 
j»    j»    READINGS 


P)atpioti© 

'^<ar^^;«K»4S?'^^\'«»'-<«^^.-S^^  .  .  .  AND  .  .  . 

Sfiggfttthre  EzerdBes  for 
CClflct...       Lincoln,  Waahlngtoii,  or 
Flasr  Day  Cdebratioiif* 

PrlM,  3  cts.,  or  25  cts*  per  dozen. 

BULLETIN  INDEX, 

BOX  103S.  DES  MOINES,  lA. 


The  Albany  News  Company,  Book.eHej^,^ewsdealers  am.  SUtloner.. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  TC  SCHOCL  TEACHERS,  IN  SCHCCL  BOCKS. 

Miscellaneous  Books,  School  Supplies  and  Stationery  stock  large  and  complete.    Consult  your  best 
interests,  and  correspond  with  us. 

New    NOt    3#    1  »y  ^^^  ^<>*  ^^  ^^^^  ^  Education.  I    iNeW    INOt    4s 

DonbieBuied.      ,  GEM  VERTICAL  SPELLING  BLANKS        ^^-  Buiad. 

SVos.  7  and  2^  Slant, 

36  PAQCS.  SCRIPT  HEADING.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

PECKHAM,  LITTLE  &  CO.,  9  Clinton  Place,  (8th  Street),  NEW  YORK. 


P.  J.  HENZEL,  44  SOUTH  pearl  st., 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 


Telephone  i469^- 
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OFFICE  AND  WAREROOMS 


The  W.  A.  Choate  Co., 


MANUFACTURERS   AND   JOBBERS 


General  School  Supplies, 

24  State  Street,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

•^^  We  have  recently  published  a  special  twenty-four  page  SCHOOL 
PRICE  LIST  (with  discount  sheet  attached),  covering  miscellaneous  supplies, 
such  as  Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Erasers,  Crayons,  Pointers,  Ink, 
Ink-wells,  Flags,  Etc.,  Etc. 
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MAILED  TO  ANY  TEACHER  OR  SCHOOL  OFFICER  UPON  APPLICATION. 
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Provides  Good  Teachers  for  Good  Schools. 

Provides  Good  Schools  Jor  Good  Teachers. 

If  in  search  of  either,  you  may  find  it  to  your  advantage  to 
write  us  fully  in  regard  to  your  wants. 


WHAT  OUR  PATRONS  SAY  OF  US: 

F.  £.  SPAULDIHO,  Superintendent  of  Sohooli,  Paauic,  N.  J.,  Beoember  22,  1897. 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  aiding  us  in  securing  the  services  of  Miss  V.  She  has 
made  an  excellent  beginning  and  seems  likely  to  prove  one  of  our  strongest  teachers. 

BTBON  B.  BRACKETT,  Fh.D.,  Initrootor  of  Eleotrical  Engineering,  Union  College,  Boheneetady, 
N.  T.,  January  8,  1898. 

My  connection  with  your  agency  has  been  in  every  respect  thoroughly  pleasant 
and  profitable  to  me.  I  shall  continue  to  keep  in  touch  with  you  and  yotu*  work,  for 
I  feel  that  it  will  be  greatly  to  my  advantage  to  do  so,  and  I  shall  advise  others  to 
follow  my  example  in  this  resptect. 

J.  A.  PATRELL,  Chairman  School  Committee,  North  Pownal,  Vt.,  January  7,  1898. 

We  have  engaged  Miss  Hook  way,  whom  you  recommended,  to  begin  work  January 
loth,  and  shall  expect  to  see  her  Saturday. 

L.  B.  TITFANT,  Superintendent  of  Schooli,  Blandford,  Xaai.,  January  6,  1898. 

Thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  recommending  candidates.  We  have  engaged  one 
of  them,  Mr.  Robert  C,  and  I  think  he  will  prove  to  be  just  what  we  want. 

H.  B.  XOORE,  A.  B.,  Principal  Parker  Academy,  Woodbury,  Conn.,  January  8,  1898. 

I  have  al^'ays  been  pleased  with  your  prompt  and  business-like  methods.  Of  the  fom* 
agencies  in  which  I  have  been  interested,  yours  has  given  me  the  most  efficient  service. 

WX.  X.  XRVINE,  Ph.D.,  President  Xeroenburg  College,  Xercersburg,  Pa.,  Beoember  27, 1897. 

I  have  engaged  Mr.  George  F.  EUinwood,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  whom  you  recom- 
mended, and  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  assistance. 


We  invite  competent  and  well-qualified  teachers  for  all  departments  of 
school  work  to  register  with  us,  and  will  use  our  best  efforts  to  advance  their 
interests.  We  are  securing  positions  for  such  teachers  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  if  you  are  contemplating  a  change  it  will  certainly  pay  you  to  com- 
municate with  us.     Send  for  circulars. 

I 

HARLAN   P.   FRENCH,  Proprietor 

S       24    STATE    STREET.  -  -  ALBANY,    N.    Y. 
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Visit  the  .  .  . 

Hawaiian  Islands. 

Fascinatingly  interesting  to  the  tourist. 
An  ideal  climate.  Tropical  and  volcanic 
scenery  of  great  grandeur.  The  native  race 
and  the  political  situation  an  engaging 
study.  A  tour  of  these  islands,  the  event 
of  a  lifetime.  A  select  party,  personally 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Education, 
will  leave  Boston  in  February,  1898,  return- 
ing in  April.  Everything  absolutely  first- 
class.    Send  for  prospectus. 


Kasson  &  Palmer, 

50  Bromfleld  St.,     -     BOSTON,  MASS. 


SOUND  TEETH^^ 

Sometimes  mean  gx>od  health.  More  often 
they  mean  good  dentistry.  With  modem 
methods  dentistry  has  no  terrors.  Our  meth- 
ods and  appliances  are  thoroughly  modem. 
Our  work  cannot  be  excelled.  Our  charges 
are  never  excessive. 

HILL  DENTAL  CO., 

34  North  Pearl  Street. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

TcLCFHONC  1416-2.  I.ady  Attendant. 
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Co  properly  use  the 

8«iitb 
"Premier 


Comptex 

l^otton 

Required* 

eCmplleity 
One  of  its 
Cardinat 
Tirtucs* 


Dtserfrtfvc  Hrt  Catalogue  free. 

•Che  8mCtb  premier  typewriter  Co^ 

eyraciise,  fT*  T«»  ^^  B. 

Branch  Office:    COUNTY  BANK  BUILDING, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

'*31ie  Survival  of  the  fittest," 

EDUCATION. 

The  oldest  of  the  hiRh  class  edacstional  magazines,  entered  its 
eighteenth  year,  September,  1897.    In  its  sphere  It  Is 

A  RECOGNIZED  LEADER. 

However  crowded  with  reading  matter  your  table  may  be.  you 
should  not  fail  to  take  and  read  the  oldest  and  be«t  educational 
monthly  magazine  in  the  United  States.  All  articles  printed  in 
Education  are 

STRICTLY  ORIGINAL. 

It  Is  contributed  to  and  read  by  many  of  the  leading  educators  of 
the  day.    No  progressive  teacher  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  S3.00 
8ampl«  Copy  for  six  2-oant  stamps.   Try  It  for  a  yaar. 

KASSON  &  PALMER,  Publishers, 
50' Bromfleld  St.,  BOSTON,   MASS. 
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[FAVOUR  FACE 

Is  disfigured  with  Pimples,  Blackheads, 
Moles,  Warts,  or  Birthmarks,  you  can 
have  them  eradicated  without  incon- 
venience. Others  have  availed  them- 
selves of  my  services  and  have  been 
benefitted.  Why  not  you/  Consul- 
tation by  mail,  it  inconvenient  to  call. 

JOHN   H.  CALLAHAN, 
J>ennatologist, 

87  No.   PCARL  ST..     ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Violet  Cream,  25  cU. 


56  State  Street,    -     -    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
JOES  ygwT.mw  SOHS,  ProirletOTS. 

C.    G.    CRAF^T   &    CO., 

WholtMd*  and  B«UU  DMaen  In 

MEN'S  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING, 

Military,  Grand  Army,  Band,  Bicycle  and 
Society  Uniforms  a  Specialty. 

Oca    MAIDEN  LANE  and  JAMES  8T.,     ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

If  you  are  looking  for  bancains  in  Pumiture,  Carpets,  etc. 
.  .  .  oo  TO  .  .  . 

KRAMRATH'S 
Carpet  and  Furniture  Emporium, 

49  and  51  Sooth  Pearl  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


OOOD   OOODS 

AT 


JOHN  J.  HICKS.  ,,, ,,.,„. 

86  AND  87  BEAVER  STREET, 
Telephone  760-4.  ALBAN  Y,N.  Y. 

aouftiuaas. 

THE  ALBANY   FLORISTS. 

Telephone   1 04. 

CHARLES  SELKIRK, 

lesigncp, 

3J  North  Pearl  Street,     -       -     ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
AGENTS    \A^A>4XEU^^<^ 

IN  EVERY  COUNTY, 
TO  CANVASS  FOR... 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION. 


Lewi's  GermuFMt  Powder/ 

Is  a  positive  cure  for  all  dissKreeable  ' 
s£Fectioo8  of  the  feet,  such  as  Sweat- 
ing. Swollen,  Tender,  Calloused  and 
Tired  Feet.    Prepared  only  by 
THEOJ.LEWI.  Chemist.  Aibany.R.Y. 

(^rt  Quarant—d  or  Monty  Rtfimdod. 

Sent  by  Mail  on  receipt  of  Price.  25c. 

[trade  mark  rbcistbred.] 


KEELER'S 
Hotel  and  Restaurant, 

European  Plan, 

BROADWAY  AND  MAIDEN  LAN^ 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
S.   E.    MILLER,  Jr., 

^cd'^  ©  ^upni<^\i\n^  ©  ©ood^. 

Sole  Afent  for  Hanaii  di  Son,  Men's  Shoes. 
AlBO  The  Recal  Shoe. 

84  AND  36  MAIDEN   LANE.       ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Tel.  ao6. 

HARRY  SIMMONS. 

Old  Established  and  Largest  Aoctioa  House 

in  the  State. 
96  State  Street  7  and  9  Howard  Street* 

Apptaiaals  of  personal  effecta  and  Merchandise  of  ererj 
1 1609.       description  a  Specialty. 


JOHN  T.  JOHNSON, 

Fashionable  ^  jVLerchant  ^  Tailor^ 

No.  35  Maiden  Lane, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

J.  B.  &  D.  C.  SLINGERLAND, 

^tanoy  Qrooerios, 

N08. 86  ami  88  WasMDeton  Ayenne  and  73  Sontl  Swu  SL, 

Telephone  904,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

F.    L.    HUNKE, 
Wdtel^riQCil^QP  aqd  cJoWolop, 

Kenmore  Block, 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 


Please  mention  ''NEW  YORK  EDUCATION"  when  answering  ADVERTISEMENTS.    879 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES, 


EVERETT  0/FI8K  A  CO.,  PROPRIETORS. 


Send  to  any  of  the  followingr  addresses  for  Agency  Manual,  FREE. 
^  AaMmrton  Place,  Bagtout  Mass. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.  T. 

1242  Twelfth  Street,  Washinffton^  I>.  C. 
37S  WaXfash  Avenue^  Chicago,  lU. 

25  King  Streets  W,,  Toronto,  Candida. 

414  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
622  Temple  Block,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

730  Coo/per  Building ,  Denver,  Colo. 

525  Stifnson  Block,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 

825  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Col. 


Prom  DK.  €•  F.  P.  BAtf  CROFT,  Frin  of  PhiUipi  Academy.  Andowir  Mdt».  Mr.  Fisk  it  doing  a  large  basinen  and 
he  takes  pride  In  doing  lr.  weli.  He  has  experience.  Jadgmenl,  tact,  and  all  the  facilities  for  bringing  the  right  teacher  to  the  right 
place.    I  haTe  great  confidence  in  him  and  his  methods. 

Corrafpoiidenoe  with  Employwn  is  Invited.  {Bagittration  Formi  Mnt  to  Teaohers  on  application. 


We  have  fllled  Eleven  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Sixty-eight  positions  at  salaries  aggregating 

^T, 613,896-00. 

THE  GRANDEST  BOOK  OF  THE  ACE. 

DICTIONARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY, 

Written  Concisely  and  Arranged  Alphabetically  in  Dictionary  Form  by  J.  FRANKLIN  JAMESON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  His- 
tory, Brown  University ,  formerly  of  John  Hopkins  University .    Bditorial  Contributor  to  ' '  Century  Dictionary . ' ' 

ILLUSTRATBD  with  nearly  300  Blegant  Portraits  of  Bminent  Americans 

An  ABSOLUTB  NBCBSSITT  for  TBACHBR8  and  PUPILS. 

SOME  REASONS. 

The  author  has  a  national  reputation. 

The  Book  is  comprehensive  and  ac- 
curate. 

It  IS  written  in  a  clear,  attractive, 
and  interesting  style. 

It  contains  750  large  8vo  pages  of  val- 
uable matter. 

It  contains  350,000  words  of  solid  his- 
torical facts 

It  contains  nearly  300  portraits  of 
illustrious  Americans. 

It  is  arranged  alphabetically  in  Dic- 
tionary form 

In  one  moment  you  can  find  the  in- 
formation you  desire. 

The  book  is  in  one  volume  and  con- 
venient  in  size  and  form  to  use. 

It  includes  every  historical  fact  of 
value  in  relation  to  this  cotmtry. 

It  includes  the  biography  of  every 
historically  prominent  person  of  the 
United  states. 

A  RARE  CHANCE. 

For  a  shoit  time  we  will  give  this 

book  and  One  Tear's  Subscription  to 

>  NBW  YORK  EDUCATION  for  Two  and 

one-half  Dollars  ($2.50^ 


Full  Sijcc  Book,  w  %  y<  inche 


1-iiU  MoriLfCtu:    GoLil  l^ack,  ^  ^j. 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS! 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  CO.,      -      24  State  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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NOW  USED  IN  ALL  PROORESSIVE  SCHOOLS. 


5  cts.T? 


-CLASSICS.- 


?5  cts. 


'*  The  Younff  Polk's  Library  of  Choice  Literature  merits  the  unstinted  praise  and  approval  of  every  educator  in  oar  land. 
Per  two  years  1  have  used  various  numbers  of  the  bookleU  in  my  primary  work  with  eminently  satisfactory  results  '* 

Mrs.  CLA.RA  B.  WATSON.  Midland,  Texas. 


No.      Ftrtt  Reader  Grade,   {Larffe  Type.) 

2  ifisop's  Fables.— 1. 

8  iEsop's  Fables. —2. 
11  Selections  from  ./Bsop.—l. 
18  Selections  from  iEsop.— 8. 
78  Story  o{  the  Bads. 
74  What  Annie  Saw.    {Nature  StorUs.) 
7B  Roots  and  Stems. 

lint  and  Second  Reader  Grade.  {LarQe  Type.) 

76  Some  Bird  Friends. 

77  Flower  Friends.     I. 

78  Flower  Friends.    II. 
7W  Flower  Friendn.  III. 

S7  LegMids  of  the  Springtime. 

Second  Reader  Grade. 

1  Orlmm's  Fairy  Tales.—l. 

4  Orimm>  Fairy  Tales.- 3. 

7  Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

6  Jack  and  the  Beansulk. 

0  Story  of  Br> ant. 
18  Selections  from  Orimm.— i. 
14  Selections  from  Orimm.^S. 
to  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.     I. 
HI  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.   II. 
m  Story  of  Columbus. 
M  Story  of  Israel  Putnam. 
«7  Story  of  ^  illiam  Penn. 
88  Story  of  Washington. 
M  Story  of  Franklin. 
80  Story  of  Webfter. 
S\  Story  of  Lincoln. 
86  Story  of  Lowell. 
M  Story  of  Tennyson. 


No.  Second  Reader  Grade. 

42  Story  of  WhitUer. 
48  Story  rf  Cooper. 

44  Stoiy  of  Fulton. 

45  Story  of  the  Pilgrims. 

46  Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 
48  Story  of  Ell  Whitney. 

60  Story  of  Bdison. 

61  Story  of  Hawthorne. 

62  Story  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse. 

63  Story  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott 

64  Story  of  James  Watt. 

68  Htory  of  the  Norsemen. 

69  Pu»e  in  Bo«}U. 

70  Story  of  Stephenson. 

71  Story  of  Irving. 

72  Story  of  Pocahontas. 

81  Story  of  Cyrus  W.  Field. 

82  Story  of  Holmes. 

89  Story  of  Longfellow. 

Third  Reader  Grtide. 
88  Hawthorne's  Golden  Touch. 
88  Hawthorne's  Three  Golden  Apples. 
84  Hawthorne's  Miraculous  Pitcher. 
82  King  of  the  Golden  River.    (Raskin.) 
88  The  Chimera.    (Hawthorne.) 
84  Paradise  of  Children.    (Hawthorne.) 

15  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.    (Irving.) 

16  Rip  Van  Winkle,  etc.    (Irving.) 

17  Philip  of  Pokanoket.    (Irving.) 

18  The  vovagQ.  etc.    (Irving.) 
41  Evangeline.    (Longfellow.) 

47  Rab  and  His  Friends. 
50  Christmas  Eve,  etc.    (Irving.) 


No.  TMrd  Reader  Grade. 

83  Story  of  La  Salle. 

Si  The  Minotaur.    (Hawthorne.) 

85  The  Pygmies.    (Hawthorne.) 

86  The  Dragon's  Teeth.    (Hawthorne.) 

90  De  Soto. 

91  Marquette. 
98  Audubon. 

Fourth  Reader  Grade. 

5  Story  of  Macbeth. 

19  The  Deserted  Village.    (Goldsmith.) 

87  Othello,  etc.    (Lamb.) 

88  The  Tempest,  etc.    (Lamb.) 

30  We  are  Seven*  etc.    (Wordsworth.) 
40  Ancient  Mariner.    (Coleridge.) 
54  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.    (Browning.) 
66  John  Gilpin,  etc.    (Cowper.) 
66  The  Elegy,  etc.    (Gray.) 

65  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley. 

66  Declaration  of  Independence. 

67  Thanatopels  A  Other  Poems.  (Bryant) 

Fifth  Reader  Grade. 

6  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome— 1.  (Macanlay.) 
10  l£noch  Arden.    (Tennyson. 

49  L* Allegro  and  Other  Poems.  (MUton.) 
51  As  Ton  Like  It.    (Shakespeare.) 
62  Merchant  of  Venice.    (Shakespeare.) 
58  Henry  the  Eighth.    (Shakespeare.) 
67  Lady  of  the  Lake.    Canto     /.(Scott) 

58  Lady  of  the  Lake.    Oamto  IT.  (SootL) 

59  Lady  of  the  Lake     Canto  III,  (Scott.) 
80  Cotter's  Saturday  Night.    (Bums.) 

88  Sir  Lannfal. 


'  Order  by  number.    Bach  number  contains  about  32  pages  of  choice  Illustrated  Literature,  bound  in  strong  manilla 
Price,  5  cents  a  copy,  60  cenu  a  dozen,  postpaid.    Send  for  complete  list. 

BDUCATIONAI.  PUBU9HIMO  COMPANY,  68  PIfth  At«.,  New  York. 


THE  COLOR  PRIMER.  ^ 


*MG>Ior  Iiigtrttcti(»s  Made  Easy 
and  Fascinating. 


..•^' 


IfiTEHESTING  EXPEHIIiEfiTS 
FOR  THE  YOUNGEST  PUPILS. 


This  is  a  new  Color  Book  by  Milton  Bradley,  designed  for  Primary  Schools. 
Teachers'  Edition,  80  pagres.  Price  10  Cts. 
Pupils*  Edition,  24  pagres.  Price  5  Cts. 

With  these  books  in  the  hands  of  Teachers  and  Pupils  grreater  progress  can 
be  made  in  true  color  teaching  than  has  ever  before  been  possible.     .    . 


SAMPLES  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO., 


NEW  YORK. 


ATLANTA. 


-SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


KANSAS  CITY. 


WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL 

FOi^  i»iio:FBS3ioi5r.A.iiS  j^isriD  j^:m:-a.tb3T7RS. 
L.  D.  PHONE  1609.  No.  544  Broadway,  ALBANY*  N.  Y. 


Commercial  Union  Co-Operaiive  Bank, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Will  loan  you  money  to  buy  or  build  a  home. 
WEEKLY   PAYMENTS. 


yCLCFHONC  4Sa. 


INCORFORATCO    1«tt«. 


Family  Washing  and  Carpet  Cleaning  a  Specialty. 

CTNION  I^AUNDRT  CO. 

Laundry  Work  In  all  its  Branchet. 

8  *»d  10  Union  8tr«ct,  A|   DailV       M      V 

And  «7  and »»  UlvUlo*  Sftvcvt,       #*l-D«lllt     ■••     !• 


Please  mention  "NEW  YORK  EDUCATION"  when  answering  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Please  mention  February  nunilwr,  "NPiVV  YORK  KDUCATION,"  name  readers  in  use,  and  kindly  state  your 
line  of  school  work,  when  answering  this  advertisement. 

The^Standard^Literature^Series 

comprises  2*^  numbers.    Single  numbers,  paper,  la'^c,  cloth,  20c.     Double  numbers,  paper,  20c.,  cloth,  30c. 
IlNf  •  PREPARATION  J    ^'h-^'RIm's  Pko(;rkss,   liunyan ;    Arabian    Nights    \,SfUctton:>) ;    "Westward   Ho!" 

(  /lat/t's  Kin^sley:  Silas  Makner,  Gfotjie  Eliot:  I^ast  Days  cif  I'dmi-kii,  liuiwfr. 

\fP\^^  \*SkX  *  TSSTTFS  T    I'AST  or   THE   MoHiCA.NS,    Coop^r  (Doublei."    Talks  of   a   ('.randj  athkr,   Scott  (Sin;»U), 
-  "  "Poems  of  Knuihti-v  Adventtrk"   (Double)  paper,  20c.;  cloth,  ^oc 

Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Logic  in  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York,  has  edited  .six  numbers  for  the  series,  viz.  : 

SC0TT^sTj!3Y^''S«rLAKE,  TENNYSON'S  BNOClTAR^N^nroSeTpoSnsriRVm^ 
"  KNICKERBOCKER  STORIES,"  LONGFELLOW'S  EVANGELINE,  and  also, 

"Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure,"  (Double  Numben.  (This  volume  includes  four  (41  complete  poems  with  notes,  viz.; 
TENNYSON'S  "  GARETH  AND  LYNETTE,"  MATTHEW  ARNOLDS  "  SOHRAB  AND  RUSTUM."  MACAULAY'S  "  HORATIDS," 
and  LOWELL'S  *'  VISION  OF  SIR  LAUNFAL. ' '     Dr.  Hale's  scholarship  is  a  guaranty  of  the  excellence  of  his  work. 

rATTM71l  PAH    RAAITQ  *      l.  Rhymes  and  Fables,  12c.     11.  Song  and  Stories,  isc     Til.  Fairy  Life,  20c.     rv    Ballads  and 

UUIjUClJi'nUi/     DUUAO  .        Tales.  25c.      Uulrtx  u^^d  and  ^rnfyal  favor  iif,  e;r,v,vherf. 

SUPER5?rENDENTS^ 

MENTARY  •  READING  ■  ARE    INVITED  •  TO  ■  VRIT£  »  TO  ■  US  ♦  FOR  ■  INFORMATION,    ^ 

PLEASE  .  NOTE    REQUEST  •  AT  .  THE  •  HEAD    OF    THIS    ADVERTISEMENT.     ^    ^    j«  • 

43-47   EAST    tOth   STREET,      -       -      NEW  YORK. 

1 ■ 

ZUCHTMANN'R     PUBLIC    SCHOOL     MUSIC    COURSE. 

l^^  FAC-SIMILE  CHARTS  SENT  FREE 
UPON    APPLICATION. 


American 
M 


I  I  O  I  ^  By  FREDERICK  ZUCHT.MANN. 


System 


Officially   adopted    for   use    by   the 

Albany  Board  of  Education, 

April  20,  1897. 


And  is  also  used  with  the  greatest  success  iu  hundreds  of  oilier  progresj>ive  cities  and  towns,  including  scores  of  Normal 
and  Trainiu^r  schot^ls. 

Supt.  liROOKS.  of  iMuladelphtn.  says  :  *  I  base  carefully  exaininod  the  charts  and  books  of  the  American  Music  System. 
They  ar«"  excellent  works,  and  will  he  tound  ot  ines^tiniable  value  in  giving  instruction  in  the  element?,  t)f  music  in  our 
public  schools. 

Prof.  ('.l-.o.  W.  CFIADWICK.  Direetor  New  Kn.i,'l.Mid  Com-ervatory  of  Music.  no>toii,  savs  :  "Tlic  books  of  the  American 
Svslein  cout;iiu  such  aduiiiahle  music  as  to  lorm  a  refined  luste  from'tlic  heyinuinv,'." 

Supt.  HAKNlvV  \VHrrNi;V.  ()^^lensburJ^^  N.  Y  ,  savs  :  '■  In  Drcember  last  I  visited  tin- schools  of  Hartford  Conn.,  wliere 
tilt-'  sv^tem  is  used.  I  ca'<  tiillv  examined  tlie  work  in  all  tlu  urad<  .s  from  the  Knuieiu;arten,  throunh  tlie  ninth  grade. 
The  results  were  a  revelation  to  nie.  The  j>uTit\<)t  tone.  natural'M  >^  Mud  couectness  of  s].recli  and  soui4,  re.idmess  to -liuK 
at  sij^ht  selections  liny  had  never  seen,  <-vcn  in  the  lower  •j^\Ai\'    ])nmary.  suii>assed  anvtliiuu  I  hail  e\er  seen. 

Vocal  niu-ic  is  rapnlly  heconuiiLi  a  le.s^nlar  subject  of  studv  in  the  pulihc  srhools,"and  as  such  must  be  taui;ht  bv  the 
rcj^iilar  teacher.  The  American  Music  System  solves  the  problem.  It  is  a  .svstein  that  the  uvular  teachers  can  wi'ili  reasou- 
;tT)lf  efl'ort,  masirraiiii  succc-^slull\  leach.  I  -.^ixe  it  my  un«iualilie<l  eiidorsemeut.  ami  brieve  it  in  fvci  v  tjarticulai,  .superior 
to  any  othei  system  in  une."  , 

IT    IS    A     FACT. 

r.    That  children  taught  by  Ziu  htmamrs  American  System  '>.  That  manv  IMiysiciaus  have  lecommended  it  because  it 

do  not  Hal  f>r  tall  from  the  i)itcli  '  i)iomotes  j.,'<)od  Healtli. 


That  it  positiveU  .solves   the   troublesome    problem  of 
MC)N<^)T'>Nl<:s 


That  this  course  furnishes  the  greatest  ass, stance  to  the 


'.„.     4   '1"  ,         ■       .1      .   ,  •      .        ..  .If  regular  teacher  bv  whom  the  musie  must  be  lai  gelv  taii^lit 

^       I  hat  schools  using  the  'American  ^,>slem    air  noted    .>r  ,.,^„  ,,,,,.,,  ^,  ^       .^^.j  t^.,.^^.,,^.,.  -^  cmploved.  "  ^ 

their    sweetness    and    bt.iutv   ol    tone    ami    .iLCurale    s^hl-  ,  '      - 

ringing.  '  ""•    That  leacliei.s  and  pu])ils  love  its  l)raiitifnl  songs,  which 

4.  That   thi.s   C(mis<-    is   endorsed    bv    America's   greatest  •'^'**.  taken    fn)in    the    v\«uks   ol    ihe  woild's'  greatest    song 
Kdncators  and  Musicians.                        '                           '  writers. 

5.  That  many  Mi]jerintendeiits  liavciecomnieiKied  italone  .j.  That  everv  scliool  board  which  hasTKII-;i)  theAmerican 
for  its  valuable  aid  to  the  Tl-:ACHINf".  of  Kh:  \I)IN(;.  S\.strm    H.\S  .\I)OPTKD   IT. 


KING-RICHARDSON  PUBLISHING  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


To^^^^^^  jl^^  Traveler's  Insurance  Co. 


EDUCATORS! 


T 


OFilHARTFORD,  CONN. 


Is  the  liargest  -Stock,  Life  and 
Accident  Insurance  Company 
in  the  World. 


All  forms  of  Life,  Endowment  and  Annuity  Policies, 
granting  Paid-up  Insurance,  Term  Insurance,  and  Cash 
Surrender  Values  at  lowest  rates. 

Best  Forms  of  Accident  Policies. 
W.  HOWARD  BROWN,   Manager,   467  Broadway.  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE  829  CHAPEL. 
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Leading  Hotel  of 
ALBANY,  R  Y. 

Strictly  First  Class. 

H.  J.  l(00l(WELL  2(  ^OM. 

A 

PIANO 

IS  AN 

EDUCATOR  of  the  highest  order; 
music  in  the  home  refines 
and  attracts  musical  people ; 
what  then  more  delightful 
than  a  choice  piano,  say  a 
KNABE,  or  if  too  expen- 
sive,   say   a    BROWN  & 
SIMPSON,    or    KINGS- 
BURY.    Pianos  var>'    in 
price   from    say    $575   for 
KNABE  to  $50.00  for  one 
quite  good  enough  for  prac- 
tice. Come  in  and  get  posted 
at 

THOMAS^ 
MUSIC  STORE 
J5  No.  PEARL    (NcJS) 

s                                        /s 
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....SPECIAL  ARTICLES  FOR  THIS  MONTH.... 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AS  A  REFORMATIVE,  -  PRES'T  LISPENARD  STEWART 
THE  CRUCIAL  TEST  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM,  PRES'T  ANDREW  S.  DRAPER 
SHOULD  WOMEN  STUDY  SCIENCE?      -        -        -        -      DR.  MARY  CHILTON  NOYES 

MUSIC  AND  THE  CHILD, SARAH  E.  NEWMAN 

THE  STUDY  OF  FICTION H.  A.  DAVIDSON 


*1.00   A   YEAR 
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TEN   CENTS   A   NUMBER 
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24  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

....CONTENTS.... 

Industrial  Edacation  as  a  Reformative Preset  Lispenard  Stewart 

The  Crucial  Test  of  the  Public  School  Sj^steni Pres't  Andrew  S.  Draper 

Should  Women  Study  Science? Dr.  Mary  C.  Noyes 

Music,  and  The  Child Sarah  E.  Net^'man 

Editorial 

School  Men  of  the  Hour Pres't  Andrew  S.  Draper 

David  E.  Smith 

"  Who  and  What " E.  M.  S.  M.  S. 

Theory  and   Discussion 

The  Study  of  Fiction H.  A.  Davidson 

School   Room  Silence A.  C.  Scammei, 

Fallacies  in  Education Dr.  Frank  S.  Capen 

School   Helps  —  Authors'  Days John  E.  Sherwood,  A.  M. 

Elementary  Geography Bertha  E.  Perkins 

Doubtful  Words Buffalo  News 

Miscellaneous  Helps 

"The  Best  to  he  Found " Exchanges 

Rural  Schools— Nature  Study  Department. 

The  Study  of  a  Short  Life Mary  F.  Rogers 

School  Boards  — The  New  School  Law. 

Child  Study  —  A  Few  Suggestions  on  Fatigue N.  Y.  S.  C.  S.  L. 

The  Kindergarten  —  The  Awakening  of  Spring Ei,i.en  Jones 

Personals 

Official  State  Department  and  Regents'  News. 

State  and  County  News. 

Uniform  Examinations,  Questions  and  Answers. 

Book  Reviews. 

IS   "NEW   YORK   EDUCATION"   READ?    IS   IT   LIKED? 

Read  the    UNSOLICITED    Commendation  of  the    Monroe  County  (N.  Y.) 

Teachers'  Association. 


From  the  Rochester  Democtal  and  Chfonicle,  March  7,  /<V9>'. 


SCHOOL    PRINCIPALS'    MEETING.  and  methods  of  the  teacher,  lifting  one.  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
ruts  into  which  a  teacher  is  liable  to  fall  aud  placing  him 

Symposium  on  Topics  of  Interest  to  County  Legi.lators.  "'r",onK?he  p^no'dTcalsreco.umendedarethe  "NewYoric 

Kducation,"  "Educational  Review,"  and  the  "Journal  of 

Kvery  union  school  in  the  count}-  was  represented  at  the  School  Geography."    No  one  magazine  for  current  history 

meetniji  of  the  Associated  Academic  Principals  held  in  the  seemed  to  meet  \vilh  universal  acceptance,  but  it  was  pretty 

court  house  yesterday  afternoon.     ♦        ♦        *  generally  thought  that  if  the  teacher  would  read  judiciously 

It  was  unanimously  decided  thai  '*  Professional  Reading  "  a  daily  paper,  and  digest  the  general  news,  that  the  objects 

should  be  pursued  by  every  teacher,  not  .so  much  on  account  souj^ht   by  Slate    Superintendent   A.   S.    Draper,   when  he 

of  the  immediate  and  practical  benefit  derived  tlieref  rom,  as  required  current  topics  as  a  subject  for  examinations,  would 

on  account  ot  the  elevating  influence  exerted  upon  the  mind  be  better  secured  than  by  any  other  means. 


The  above  is  entirely  voluntary,  was  not  "worked  up."     So  far  as  we  know,  not  a  person  of  the 
Association  is  acquainted  with  our  management. 

"NEW  YORK  EDUCATION"  IS  WINNING  ITS  WAY  ON  ITS  MERITS. 


Please  mention  **NEW  YORK  EDUCATION"  when  answering  ADVERTISEMENTS.     881 


EBUbliihed40T6ftrf. 


And  School  of 
Skorthaiid,  Type- 
wiitinfi:  and 
«..Tcleffrapliy« 

A  reoognlMd  BTAHDABB  institiition  for  pnustioal  iaftmetion  In  Bookkeepings  Bhorihand  and  Telegraphy.   Sepa- 
rate deiki  ton  660  •tndenta.    Twenty  niperior  teaohen.  Vieiti  from  teaehers  in  the  Pnblio  Sehooli  lolieited. 


OaU- 


logne 


Free.    Addresi  CASNELL  *  HOIT^S  North  Pearl  Street. 


This  is  a  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE  in  a  Commercial 
City,  that  offers  advantages  which  cannot  be  seciired  at  any 
other  institution  in  the  State.  A  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 
is  allowed  to  teachers  from  the  Public  Schools  who  join  our 
teacher's  class  during  the  summer. 
9^  Catalogues  upon  application. 

SHIELDS   &   TUTTLE, 
73  Fourth  StreH. TRO  Y.  IK.  Y. 


TWO  GOOD  STEEL  PEMS. 

ESTERBROOK'S 

No.  444,  School  -s^^^TfsSiS 


No.  556.  Vertical 


^m^mmmm 


Try  them  in  your  School  and  order  through  your 
ocal  Stationer. 

THE  E8TERBROOK  8TECL  PEN  CO., 

Works,  Camden,  N.  J.  26  John  Street,  New  York. 


TEHCHEfiS'  CO-OPERmiVE  ASSOCIIITIOII^ 

•494  Ashland  Ave.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Branch  of  Teachers*  Co-operative  A«soclaiion,  of  Chicago* 

POSITIONS  FILLED,  4.600. 

Send  for  our  New  Hand  Book  and  book  of  positions  filled. 
Now  is  the  time  to  register. 

"TQitQTaT^j;  (Si^oles  and  Schools. 

Send  for  announcement  of  *' COURSES  FOR  THB 
STUDY  OP  FICTION:"  Guidance  in  the  systematic, 
critical  study  of  fiction,  "  Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Fiction," 
"  Literary  Study  for  Busy  People,"  "  Eliot's  Place  Among 
the  Novelists,"  etc.,  etc. 

MRS.    H.    A.    DAVIDSON. 

1    SPRAQUC  PLACE,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


Free  Text  Books   Your  Greatest  Expense ! 

REDUCE  YOUR  ANNUAL  OUTLAY 


BY  USING  THS 


tf 


"HOLDEN  SYSTEM  FOR 
PRESERVING  BOOKS, 

Which  DOUBLES  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  TEXT  BOOKS 

AND  PROMOTES  CLEANLINESS.  ECONOMY  AND  UNIFORMITY 
(in  the  SCHOOL  ROOM.    A    A    *    A    *    a    a 

Protects  both  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  of  the  Text  Bo^u. 

Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  for  all  their  Text  Books, 
and  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  NEW  YORK  CITY  for  their  School  Ubrartes. 

Write  for  SamplSs  Free,    P.  O,  Bern  S43~H. 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY. 


SPRINGFIELD,   MASS. 
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Modem  .  • 


*=«^  ♦     t^   The  Student's  Cyclopaedia  ^ 


TfifTpcnrive. 


PRBPARBD  B8PBCIALLT  FOR  THE 


USE  OK  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS. 


It  meets  a  want  long  recognized  by  progressive  teachers  and  intelligent  parents.    Costing  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  price  of  the  large  Cyclopaedias,  it  is  far  more  valuable  for  the  purpose  because 

^MODERN,  PRACTICAL,  UP-TO-DATE,^ — 


and  free  from  lumber. 


liore  than  50,000  Sets  already  sold. 


Strongly  commended  by  best  educators  after  test  of  nse. 
Send  for  circulars  and  full  information. 
Unemployed  teachers  can  secure  profitable  engagements  by  addressing  us. 

C.  S.  BMCH  1  CO.,  Publishers, 


767  BROADWAY, 


NEW  YORK. 


f^ew  gooks*. 

..New  Methods 

Geogrraphical  Series. 
First  Book.  Primary. 

Around  the  World 

By  S.  W.  Carroll  and  C.  F. 
Carroll,  8upt.  Schools, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

A  New  Sociological 
Reader  on  the  human 
phases  of  unique  people 
of  the  world. 

WS  AEB  WIDS  AWAKE.  ^  ^/^^  LO,|r  PfcedCd. 

If  you  desire  the  best  Modem  Books  order 
DnttOB'i  Historical  Eaader.    Barliest  Days  in  An»erica 
On  State  Teachers*  Library  List. 

ForTi  Natufe'i  Byways,  Natural  Sdencct  Primary, 
Thompwxi's  First  Reaier ,  Fairy  Tale  and  Fahle. 
Beaae's  Fhonetie  Eaader.   Rapid  method." 
Burton's  Historical  Beader.    (Indians  of  New  England.) 
MORSB  SPELLER,  Dutlon,  Ideal  Speller. 
SMITH'S  EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICS. 
ATWOOD*S  STANDARD  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA. 
SMITH-WILLARD  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 
COPY  BOOKS,  INTERMEDIALISYSTEM.    Upright. 

t  NEW  CENTURY  DEVELOPMENT  MAPS. 
NATURE  CALENDAR  FOR  STUDENTS  OP  BOTONY. 
Send  for  Strong  Testimonials  on  each  book. 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS, 
96  FIFTH  AYEKUE,  KEW  TOBK. 


THE   POINT  OF  A  PENCIL 

Whether  shapely  or  ugly  matters  little,  so  long  as 
it  does  not  break  or  crumble,  and  so  long  as  the 
quality  is  smooth  and  yielding.. 

DIXON'S 

American  Graphite 

PENCILS 

are  celebrated  for  smooth,  tough,  and  yieldine 
leads.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  profit  to  use  them,  u 
not  familiar  with  them,  send  i6  cents  for  samples 
worth  double  the  money. 

Mention  Nbw  York  Education. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Please  mention  "NEW  YORK  EDUCATION"  when  answerlnsr  ADVERTISEMENTS.    888 


Harvard  University 

SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

For  descriptive  pamphlet  apply  to 

—  M.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY, 

BUMMER    COURSES. 

Fourth  year.    July  5— August  12.     Courses  in  Mathematics, 

■cieoce.  Languages  and  Pedagogy. 

A  delightful  suburban  locality  in  New  York  City. 

School  of  Pedagogy.    Ninth  vear,  Sept.  2»,  1898,  May  13,  1B99. 

For  circuiais,  address 

CHARLES  B.   BLISS, 
University  Heights,  New  York  City. 


INTBRCOLLBOIATE  BURBAU 

FOR 

daps,  Gsvns  and  Hssds. 

The  Best  Academic  Uniform. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Bulletin  la. 

COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Only  25  Cents! 

For  12  finely  finished  Miniature  Photoe.  Send  your  Cabi- 
net or  Card  Picture  and  get  one  dozen  Miniature  Gems 
of  Art  for  *i&G,  No  change  made  in  the  picture  you  send. 
Your  Photo  returned  with  miniata  'es,  postage  prepaid, 
in  one  week  from  time  of  receiviog.  e>end  for  sample  froe 
W.  T.  TKMPIiE  A  CO.,  P.  O.  \*ox  496  Trenton,  N.  J. 

;PIRIE  MacDONALD, 

Portrait  ^  Photographer, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Awarded  two  Grand  Prizes  and  Medals  by  National 
Societies  in  Europe  and  America. 


ENJOY  TURKISH  BATHS  AT  HOME 


3«tl.  EACH*  •^^  Vapor  Bath*.  Solphv.  Fermiaed 
orfiWcTi^ad.  Wrfto  r«r  tatev«*ilBC  BMk. 
Free*    yffttt  Batba  olaauM  the  outer  akiii  oulj. 


Uur  noihod  far  snpertor.    CleaaMS,  Purifies,  In- 


TiforaiM  ontlrs  •jt\»m,  Prevcuitf  dlaeaw.  Mt»  oar 
"     ■       "iMuei.    Bat.    "  -  -     -     .. 

^nr  14. 

bappT  iWBni.     Frvoooea   bealtta,  streoRtti,  vlftor. 


Qaalcer  Bath  Cabiuct.    Boat,  ebeaitcat  for  family 

-      OeaU  NotklBC  to  Try  It.    Over  9T.O0O 

jT  ueni.     Frvoooea   bealtta 

BeuBtMcB  oomplexton.    Car.. 

,  tiuu.  ohe«li7,  la  frippe.  etc.,  all  blood,  akin,  nerv- 

ouii  nod  kldoej  truublon.    Bxeolleut  for  female  ills. 


FRANKLIN  H.  JANES, 


TlUtraONC,    142*'. 


ARCHITECT. 


LONa  DMTANCI  TELEPHONE, 


ALSANY,    N.  Y. 


QUAYLE  iL  SON, 

Engravers  and  Stationers, 

DIPLOMAS,  COMMSNCBMBNT  INVITATIONS, 
WEDDING  INVITATIONS,   VISITING  CARDS,  BTC. 


18SS-1898 

SCHERMERHORN'S 

8  East  14th  St*,        NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Teaehaw  reoo^niied  as  among  the  BEST  in  their 
profosiion  are  enrolled  with  ns. 

We  supply  governesses  and  tutors  for  private 
families. 

We  recommend  private  schools. 

We  supply  matrons  for  schools  and  institutions. 

We  can  introduce  experienced  Chaperones  and 
Companions  accustomed  to  travel  both  here  and 
abroad. 

We  have  expert  specialists  in  every  possible 
subject. 

We  rent  and  sell  school  properties. 
WE  CONFIDENTLY  INVITE  CORRESPONDENCE. 


sidphhngt   tjeiidps. 


Clyde  Line  Excursions 

INCLUDING  MEALS  AND  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

NEW  YORK  TO 

CHARLESTON,  S.C. 


AND  RETURN. 

First-Class  Round  Trip,  - 


$32.00 


NEW  YORK  to  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

AND   RETURN. 

First-Class  Round  Trip,,      -    $43.30 

$3.75  additional  includes  Round  Trip  transportation 
on  the  BEAUTIFUL  ST.  JOHN'S  RIVBR. 

For  full  particulars  see  your  nearest  Ticket  Agent, 

or  write  to  PASSHNGBR  DEPARTMENT. 

201  Washington  Street,      -        -      BOSTON,  MASS. 

19  South  nelaware  Ave.,  rHILADJSZHHIjl,  JPjI. 

5  Bowling  Green,       ....        JVflF  TOBK. 

T.  E.  EGER,  Traffic  Manager. 

WM.  P.  CLYDE  &  CO.,  Gen'l  Agents. 
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PHYSICS.^ 

AVERY'S  TEXT-BOOKS  ON  PHYSICS  ARE  NOW  USED  IN  SCO  SCHOOLS  IN 

NEW  YORK  STATE. 

SCHOOL  PHYSICS- 

By  Dr.   Ki^ROY  M.   AvERY.       Price,  I1.25.   A  complete   course  on  the 
subject.     Used  in  more  than  1500  institutions. 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS. 

By  Dr.  Ei,ROY  M.  Avery.  Price,  |i.oo.  A  new  and  shorter  course 
prepared  on  the  same  lines  as  the  **  School  Physics."  Especially  adapted 
to  schools  devoting  only  a  half  year  to  the  subject. 

ENGLISH  ^ 

OUTLINES  OF  LITERATURR 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN.  Shaw-Backus.  Price,  I1.25.  Issued 
in  June.  An  up-to-date  revision  of  the  justly  popular  Shaw's  New 
History  op  English  Literature. 

ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC  AND  COMPOSITION. 

By  D.  J.  Hill.      Price,  $1.00.      More  extensively  used  in  New  York 
State  than  any  other  text-book  otr  the  subject. 

SHELDON'S  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

A  two  book  courM  in  Elementary  English,  adopted  in  many  leadini^ 
towns  and  cities. 


Have  you  seen  our  new  ARITHMETICS,  SPELLERS,  or  WRITING  BOOKS  (both 
Vertical  and  Slant)? 


SMEI.2DOIT  Sc    COIAPJLITY, 

NE\?V  YORK.  BOSTON.  CHICAOO^ 


New  York  State  Representative,  JESSE  A.  ELLSWORTH,  Syraense,  N.  Y. 
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STANDARD  ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

THIS  Series  has  been  undertaken  in  the  belief  that  teachers  of  English  in 
secondary  schools  desire  the  English  Classics  offered  to  their  pupils  in  a  form 
that  will  not  only  fully  meet  the  college  requirements,  but  will  at  the  same  time 
have  the  flavor  of  real  literature  and  not  of  the  class-room  only. 

The  Series,  will,  therefore,  include  the  books  prescribed  by  the  Joint  Conference 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  for  reading  and  study,  and  other  classics  suitable 
for  like  work  in  secondary  schools.  They  will  be  edited  by  competent  scholars, 
with  special  reference  to  the  college  requirements. 

Tennyson's  The  Princess. 

Edited  by  A.  S.  Cook,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  Yale 
University.     Cloth,  187  pages.     40  cents. 

Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Edited  by'C.  L.  Hanson,  Teacher  of  English  in  the  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School, 
Fall  River,  Mass.     Cloth,    84  pages.    30  cents. 

Haoaulay's  Essay  on  Hilton. 

Edited  by  H.  A.  Smith,  Instructor  in  English  in  Yale  University.      Cloth,  82  pages* 
25  cents. 

Haeaulay's  Essay  on  Addison. 

Edited  by  H.  A.  Smith,  Instructor  in  English  in  Yale  University.     Cloth,  130  pages. 
35  cents. 

Dryden's  Palamon  and  Areite. 

Edited  by  G.  E.  Eliot,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  English,  Morgan  School,  Clinton,  Conn. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers.    From  "The  Spectator." 

Edited  by  Mary  E.  Litchfield,  Editor  of  Spenser's  "Britomart." 

Coleridgre's  Ancient  Mariner. 

Edited  by.L.;,R.;;Gibbs. 

Pope's  Translation  of  Tlie  Hiad. 

Books  I,  VI,  XXII,  and  XXIV.     Edited  by  William  Tappan.      Cloth,  114  pages. 

George  Eliot's  Silas  Harner. 

Edited  ^by  ^R.    Adelaide   Witham,    Teacher    of    English   in    Latin    High   School, 
Somerville,  Mass. 

Wt  irvoitt  the  correspondence  of  att  interested  in  the  subject* 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS, 

BOSTON.  .  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  ATLANTA. 
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;:The  Best  Beautiful 

I  Literature  illustrations  t 

Baldwins  Readers 

They  Make  Learning  to  Read  a[Delight. 


By  JAMES  BALDWIN,  Ph.  D^ 

Editor  of  Harper's  Readers ;  Author  of  Old  Greek  Stories;;  Old  Stories 
of  the  East  d  The'Book  Lover. 

EIGHT  BOOKS  fOR  EIGHT  GRADES,  as  follows:  First  Tear/ 25c.;  Second  Tear/.35c.;  Third, 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Tean,  each  40c.;  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Tears,  each  45c. 

BOUKD  ALSO  IH  FIVE  BOOKS:  First  Tear,  25c.;  Second  Tear,  d5c.,  Third  Tear,  40c.;  Combined 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Tears,  50c.:  Combined  Sixth  and  Seventh  Tears,  65c.  £ 

The  most  attractive  readers  ever  pabiisUed^'aboanding  in  freshness/charm  and  interest.  Early 
introd action  to  the  best  writers,  such  as  Stevenson,  Eingsley,  Irving,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier> 
Hawthorne,  Raskin,  Scott,  Dickens,  Tennyson,  etc.,  witli  biographical  sketciies  and, finely  executed 
portraits.  Profase  and  appropriate  i II astrations,]  especially]  prepared  for  this  work  jn  the  highest 
style  of  art,  including  numerous  reproductions  of  famous  paintings. 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 

$  Todd's  New  Astronomy.  i  Natural  Course  in  Music. 

Latest  results  of  research.     Extensive  use  of  I  Primer  and  Five   Readers.     New  method.   !I 

laboratory  methods,    $1.30.  ^  Best  musical  and  literary  selections. 

J  Clark's  Laboratory  Manual  in  Prac-  !  Natural  Elementary  Geography.       J 

; ;       Weal  Botany.  [  ^        a  study  of  the  earth  as  the  lume  of  man,    60  \  I 
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INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  IN  REFORMING  CRIMINALS. 
A  Brief  Sketch  of  Trade-Classes  in  Sing  Sing  Prison  and  their  Origin  and  Effect. 

LISPENARD   STEWART,   PRESIDENT   OF   THE   STATE  COMMISSION   OF   PRISONS. 

The  following  article  will,  we  believe,  prove  interestinfi:,  as  showinfi;  how  practical  penologists  have  arrived  at  industrial  train- 
ing (the  remedy  suggested  by  scientific  education  for  **The  Dullard  "  and  disinterested  children),  as  the  most  effective  means  of 
interesting  and  reforming  the  vicious  and  depraved. 

pvURING  th€  year  1897  the  prisons  of 
^^    the    State    of    New    York    passed 
through  a  grave  crisis,  due  to  the  abolition 
of  the  conftract  labor  system.     This  crisis 
was  successfully  met. 
It  related  to  the  man- 
agement of   some   of 
the  largest  institutions 
of  the  State.     It  con- 
cerned   more    closely 
the  beakh  and  welfare 
of      thousand's      who 
were  under  State  care. 

What  would  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  en- 
forced idleness  in  the 
prisons  and  peniten- 
tiaries of  New  York? 
Relaxed  discipline,  in- 
subordination, plots 
for  escapes  and  es- 
capes themselves,  in- 
crease of  vice,  loss  of 
health,  insanity,  and 
often  death  would 
speedily  ensue. 

Employment  must 
be  found  for  the  convicts  under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  untried  law;  work  for  these 
many  pains  of  willing  but  idle  hands  must 
quickly  be  procured.  How  terrible  the 
dreariness  of  cell  life,  the  utter  lack  of  all 
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things  or  of  anything  to  interest  the  mind 
or  attract  the  attention!  This  hardship  of 
prison  life  is  heaviest  to  bear  between  Sat- 
urday afternoon  and  Monday  morning, 
when  the  hum  of  the 
busy  shops  is  hushed, 
when  the  great  wheels 
of  the  different  indus- 
tries have  ceased  to 
turn,  and  the  hours 
drag  wearily  along  for 
those  thousands  of 
our  fellow-creatures 
who  are  locked  in 
their  prison  cells.  Oc- 
cupation is  the  main- 
stay of  a  successful 
regulation  of  convict 
life,  and  occupation 
not  only  for  the  body, 
but  for  the  brain;  not 
only  for  the  muscles, 
but  the  mind.  The 
tread-mill  is  not  ade- 
quate, nor  is  the 
breaking  of  stone. 
The  mind  must  be  in- 
terested; it  must  be  trained;  trained  to 
patience  and  to  perseverance;  trained  to 
accustom  itself  to  failure  or  to  stand  suc- 
cess. 

On  January   i,   1897,  the  old  order  of 
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things  had  passed  away,  and  the  shops  in 
which  many  a  contractor  had  grown  rich 
were  empty;  and  those,  the  increment  of 
whos€  labors  had  for  years  gone  to  others, 
lay  idle  in  their  cells. 

The  Staite  Commission  of  Prisons  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  finding  employ- 
ment for  the  convicts,  and  of  regulating  the 
sale  of  the  "  product "  to  the  State  and  its 
various  subdivisions  and  institutions.  This 
has  been  done,  but  the  commission  has 
gone  further.  Threatened  idleness  gave  op- 
portunity for  the  formation  of  trade  classes, 
and  in  its  second  annual  report  the  com- 
mission said:  "The  law  contemplates  the 
instruction  of  prisoners  of  the  first  grade  in 
some  trade  by  which,  on  their  release,  they 
may  be  enabled  to  support  themselves. 
The  primary  object  is  reformation  of  the 
convict,  and  not  any  gain  or  profit  to  the 
State."  And  it  quoted  further:  "  To  teach 
a  convict  a  trade  is  to  place  him  above 
want.  That  is,  to  remove  from  his  path 
one  of  the  greatest  occasions  of  crime. 
*  *  *  A  convic*  learning  a  trade  is 
mastering  the  art  ox  self-help;  *  *  * 
he  is  filled  with  hope;  he  is  in  better 
temper:  his  spirits  are  cheerful  and  buoy- 
ant. This  state  of  mind  is  in  itself  a 
reformative  agency."  The  commission  also 
said  in  this  report  that  industrial  training, 
either  pure  and  simple,  or  by  engaging  con- 
victs in  some  useful  industry,  is  the  only 
way  to  make  them  obedient  and  tractable 
while  in  prison,  and  industrious  and  useful 
members  of  society  when  they  are  released. 
It  is  the  duty  the  State  owes  not  only  to 
these  men,  but  to  the  whole  people,  that 
they  shall  acquire  habits  of  industry  and 
knowledge  of  some  trade.  This  shows 
clearly  of  how  great  importance  the  Com- 
mission of  Prisons  considered  the  forma- 
tion of  these  classes,  and  let  us  see  briefly 
what  the  head  of  the  great  institution  in 
which  this  system  was  tried  thinks  of  it,  and 
what  is  the  opinion  of  the  convicts  them- 
selves. 

The  Warden  of  Sing  Sine^  Prison  quicklv 
started  on  the  new  method  of  employment, 
for  on  Tanuarv  27.  1897,  he  inaup^urated  the 
''  School  of  DesiPn."  or  "  Art  School,"  of 
that  institution.  If  is  limited  to  fiftv  mem- 
bers, all  of  them  of  the  first  gfrade  or  those 
who  had  not  previouslv  been  convicted  of 
a  felonv.  T.essons  in  freehand  drawing: 
were  followed  bv  teachine  in  wood-carvingr. 
and  with  such  grreat  success  that,  to  quote 


the  words  of  Warden  Sage,  "now  every 
piece  of. wood  that  is  carved  is  utilized  in 
the  manufacture  of  fine  desks  and  furniture 
with  which  we  supply  the  State  institutions 
and  departments."  Teachers  of  ability 
were  found  at  hand.  The  head  instructor 
is  a  graduate  of  a  technical  school,  and 
after  two  years'  study  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Art,  won  the  gcAd  medal,  carrying 
with  it  a  stipend  of  $3,cxx)  a  year  for  three 
years'  foreign  study  and  travel.  The  as- 
sistant instructor  has  studied  at  the  South- 
ern Art  Instttute,  the  Institute  of  Chicago, 
and  the  Tulane  University  Art  School  of 
New  Orleans.  With  such  men  at  the  head 
of  the  class,  rapid  progress  was  made  by  its 
members,  as  the  words  of  the  Warden 
show. 

The  class  was  soon  divided  into  two 
divisions,  and  the  assistant  instructor,  on 
reporting  to  the  Warden,  writes:  "  It  was 
quite  gratifying  to  note  with  what  pride  the 
members  of  the  first  class  exhibited  their 
work  to  those  of  the  second,  as  well  as  their 
feelings  at  being  considered  excellent  in 
their  work."  The  influence  of  this  School 
of  Art  has  been  far-reaching  on  the  minds 
and  the  manners  of  the  men.  The  chief  in- 
structor writes :  "  They  have  shown  from 
the  very  beginning  an  interest  in  the  work 
and  an  ambition  to  succeed  which  has  coun- 
teracted the  natural  tendency  which  exists 
to  disorder,  in  all  cases  ot  enforced  labor. 
It  has  been  easier  to  enforce  discipline, 
there  has  been  less  tendency  to  quarrels, 
and  a  much  higher  general  standard  of  con- 
duct and  efficiency  than  obtained  in  the 
other  s«hops,  where  the  work  is  necessarily 
more  purely  mechanical." 

The  testimony  of  the  teachers  of  this 
School  of  Design  fully  bears  out  the  state- 
ment above,  that  occupation  not  only  for 
the  body,  but  the  brain,  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  regulation  of  convict  life.  And  the 
popularitv  of  the  system  of  trades-classes 
among  the  convicts  themselves  is  abundant 
proof  as  to  how  desirable  these  men  con- 
sider a  method  of  employment  which  oc- 
cupies and  interests  the  mind. 

5>ome  slight  objection  has  been  made  by 
tihe  '*  honest  workingman  "  to  the  formation 
of  these  Sing  Sing  schools,  on  the  ground 
that  thev  were  educating  at  State  exi>ense  a 
class  of  :nen  who  sooner  or  later  would 
beconi'e  competitors  with  honest  labor  in 
diff'errnt  industries  throughout  the  State. 
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If  tliis  competition  exists  at  all  it  is  to  a 
very  slight  degree.  The  classes  are  small 
in  size,  and  will  naturally  become  smaller 
as  the  prison  becomes  busier  in  filling  or- 
ders for  all  sorts  of  goods. 

The  occupation  of  the  convict,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  in  "  productive  indus- 
try "  for  the  State  and  its  subdivisions,  will 
prevent  material  growth  of  the  schools. 

The  great,  question  of  the  ultimate 
reformaftion   of  the  convict  has  been  but 


lightly  touched  upon  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs, but  perhaps  enough  testimony  has 
been  adduced  from  those  who  are  studying 
prison  management  to  show  that  a  work  or 
occupation  that  is  interesting  to  the  prisoner 
is  the  best  of  agents  for  bringing  about  the 
much-to-be-desired  "  reformation." 

The  classes  in  Sing  Sing  Prison  are  to- 
day taking  a  large  and  an  active  part  .in 
improving  the  manners,  minds  and  morals 
of  the  inmates  of  that  institution. 


ART   EDUCATION   AT    SING   SING   PRISON. 


THE  CRUCIAL  TEST  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM, 
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Part  II. 


'T*  HERE  is  no  problem  of  larger  propor- 
*  tions  than  that  of  supervising  and 
leading  a  teaching  force  numbering  thou- 
sands of  persons.  The  object  is  not  to  se- 
cure some  good  teaching;  that  could  hardly 


be  avoided;  it  is  to  prevent  all  bad  teaching. 
This  depends  upon  the  individuality  of  each 
teacher  and  the  harmony  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  whole  body.  The  superintendent's  of- 
fice   must    know    the    qualities    of    every 
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teacher  in  the  system.  High  school  di- 
plomas, college  diplomas,  normal  diplomas, 
give  but  inadequate  assurance  of  good 
teaching.  Adaptation  is  all-important;  the 
spirit  is  vital.  The  superintendent's  office 
must  not  only  inspect,  it  must  lead.  It  must 
be  considerate  and  sympathetic,  helpful  and 
inspiring.  It  must  have  authority  and  it 
must  act  justly.  Appointments,  and  pro- 
motions, and  dismissals  must  be  made  with 
a  clear  head,  a  kind  heart,  and  a  strong 
hand,  without  fear  or  favor,  but  with  a  de- 
termination to  prevent  all  bad  teaching  and 
lift  the  whole  force  to  the  highest  plane  pos- 
sible. It  is  truly  surprising  how  the  com- 
mon sentiment  of  a  teaching  force  fixes  the 
status  of  each  of  its  own  members,  and  how 
surely  that  sentiment  knows  whether  the 
acts  of  officials  spring  from  merit  or  from 
influence.  In  one  case  the  force  will  be 
without  energy,  self-confidence,  steadiness 
or  public  respect.  In  the  other  case  it  will 
be  characterized  by  fraternal  respect  and 
mutual  reg-ard,  and  it  will  show  power 
and  versatiHty,  which  will  uplift  the  life  and 
shape  the  character  of  the  city. 

Now,  how  is  all  this  to  be  brought  about? 
Well,  I  think  I  know  enough  about  it  to  be 
confident  in  the  opinion  that  it  cannot  be 
effected  without  a  radical  change  in  plan 
and  organization.  The  whole  plan  must  be 
rearranged  so  that  the  citizen  who  finds  a 
child  in  an  unwholesome  school-room,  or 
under  a  clumsy  or  dyspeptic  teacher,  can  go 
down  town  and  find  the  man  who  is  respon- 
sible for  it,  and  who  can  cure  the  trouble  in 
a  day.  It  must  be  so  readjusted  that  offi- 
cials shall  be  required  to  do  things  which 
they  may  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of  do- 
ing, and  kept  from  meddling  with  matters 
about  which  they  know  little  and  cannot 
learn  much  for  years.  The  system  must  be 
so  organized  that  officials  of  whom  great 
things  are  expected  will  have  opportunity 
and  encouragement  to  do  good  work,  and 
will  be  able  to  see  the  results  of  capable  and 
conscientious  work  and  get  something  of 
the  reward  therefor  in  the  esteem  of  the 
people  about  them. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  cities  of 
New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago 
should  not  save  money  in  school  expenses 
and  at  the  same  time  see  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  property  improve,  the  financial 
statement  look  healthier,  and  the  teaching 
advanced  in  quality  and  tone,  if  they  would 


make  a  school  organization  in  accord  with 
the  principles  which  the  world's  experiences 
have  shown  to  be  imperative  to  the  conduct 
of  all  good  enterprises  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  rights  of  the  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  those  enterprises. 

Let  me  indicate  the  specific  steps  which 
I  think  should  be  taken.  First,  the  school 
board  should  be  a  legislative  body  only  and 
have  no  executive  functions.  It  should  not 
be  so  large  in  numbers  as  to  become  a  pub- 
lic debating  school.  It  should  be  represen- 
tative of  the  whole  city,  and  by  no  commit- 
tee assignments,  or  other  official  action, 
should  members  become  interested  in,  or 
representative  of,  one  section  more  than  an- 
other. It  should  legislate  upKDn  the  policy 
and  general  development  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, and  it  should  control,  in  a  general  way, 
the  expenditures,  so  far  as  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  buildings  and  their  care,  and 
for  a  needed  number  of  teachers  and  their 
suitable  compensation.  All  of  its  acts 
should  be  expressed  by  resolutions  in  its 
published  records.  But  it  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  letting  contracts  or  mak- 
ing appointments,  at  least  beyond  seeing 
that  expenditures  are  within  appropriations, 
and  beyond  naming  its  own  clerk  and  the 
best  available  men  for  heads  of  the  two 
great  departments  of  which  I  shall  immedi- 
ately speak. 

All  details  of  administration  should  be 
separated  into  two  great  executive  depart- 
ments; one  to  manage  the  business  affairs 
and  the  other  the  instruction.  The  heads  of 
these  departments  may  be  appointed  by  the 
board,  but  their  terms  should  be  long  and 
perhaps  indefinite,  and  their  powers  should 
be  wholly  independent  and  fully  prescribed 
by  statute. 

The  business  department  should  have 
charge  of  all  the  property  interests  of  the 
system.  It  should  make  the  contracts  and 
see  to  their  execution,  appoint  janitors  and 
remove  them,  and  be  held  responsible  for 
the  condition  of  the  property.  The  head  of 
this  department  must  be  a  business  man  of 
good  experience  and  well-known  independ- 
ence and  probity,  who  is  strongly  sympa- 
thetic with  the  noble  ends  for  which  the 
public  schools  stand. 

The  department  of  instruction  should  be 
headed  by  a  superintendent  who  is  an^  ex- 
pert in  pedagogical  science  and  in  adminis- 
tration.   He  should  have  absolute  power  of 
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appoinrment,  assignment  to  position  and 
removal  of  teachers,  and  sufficient  assist- 
ance to  have  full  and  constant  knowledge  of 
what  is  being  done  in  every  school-room  in 
the  city.  Whether  the  law  provides  for  it 
or  not,  he  and  his  assistants  will  act  as  a 
board.  This  board  will  not  be  a  body  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberties  of  a  free  people. 
There  will  not  be  one  chance  of  their  doing 
injustice  to  a  teacher,  to  a  hundred  chances 
that  they  will  leave  undone  disagreeable 
things  which  should  be  done  in  the  interests 
of  better  teaching.  The  superintendent  and 
his  advisers  should  be  placed  in  dignified 
positions.  They  should  be  men  and  women 
with  a  teacher's  kindly  nature  and  kingly 
spirit,  who  are  capable  of  upholding  the 
dignity  of  their  positions,  and  they  should 
be  as  secure  in  those  positions  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 

The  affairs  of  the  school  should  be 
wholly  separated  from  municipal  business, 
and  the  school  organization  should  have  no 
connection  whatever  with  municipal  poli- 
tics. There  is  no  ground  for  any  connec- 
tion between  the  two.  The  public  school 
system  rests  upon  the  taxing  power  of  the 
State,  and  that  is  wholly  within  the  control 
of  the  law-making  power.  The  State  is 
bound  to  see  that  schools  are  maintained  in 
every  part  of  the  State.  The  school  system 
is  a  State  system  administered  in  the  Amer- 
ican fashion  through  representatives  chosen 
by  the  people  in  their  local  assemblages,  or 
in  any  other  way  the  State  may  direct.  But 
these  officers  do  not  cease  to  be  representa- 
tives of  a  State  system,  and  there  is  every 
reason  why  their  tenure  and  their  powers 
should  be  wholly  independent  of  municipal 
boards  and  officers. 

How  shall  the  school  board  be  chosen? 
Ah!  that  is  the  great  question.  If  such  a 
plan  of  organization  as  we  have  been  con- 
sidering is  adopted,  that  question  loses 
some  of  its  significance,  however.  Troubles 
in  school  administration  seldom  come  from 
the  presence  of  vicious  characters  on  school 
boards;  they  rise  from  a  confusion  of  pow- 
ers and  prerogatives,  and  from  a  disposition 
which  men  seem  to  have  to  direct  matters 
the  most  about  which  they  know  the  least. 
When  powers  are  based  upon  principles,  the 
troubles  will  largely  disappear.  Neverthe- 
less, I  do  not  forget  the  Greek  maxim :  "  No 
law  is  a  good  law  unless  it  has  good  execu- 
tors." It  is  for  the  people  of  each  com- 
munity to  ask  the  legislature  to  open  the 


way  which  promises  to  result  in  the  selec- 
tion of  citizens  who  are  representative  of 
the  thrift  and  energy,  the  best  thought  and 
the  'higher  life  of  the  city,  as  members  of  the 
board  of  education. 

In  a  word,  we  are  to  take  the  general 
course  which  experience  leads  all  intelligent 
people  to  take  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  great  enterprises,  in  order  to  justify 
the  theories  upon  which  they  are  acting, 
and  make  sure  of  the  ends  for  which  they 
are  striving.  We  must  do  all  business  upon 
a  business  basis.  We  must  departmentalize 
the  work;  build  up  the  administrative  or- 
ganization on  bed-rock  principles;  confer 
needed  authority  upon  officials,  give  them 
positions  of  character  and  dignity,  afford 
them  security,  direct  their  proceedings  by 
law,  and  punish  them  if  they  disregard  the 
directions.  They  are  men  and  women  who 
will  not  scramble  for  these  positions,  but 
who  would  fill  them  capably  and  conscien- 
tiously; and  they  can  be  found.  It  is  for  the 
substantial  sentiment  of  the  city  to  tear 
down  social,  religious,  political  and  all  other 
kinds  of  fences,  bring  contributing  citizens 
together,  lay  aside  everything  but  the  com- 
mon good,  lay  plans  which  are  more  scien- 
tific and  find  representatives  to  carry  them 
out. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  all  recall  the  one 
great  aim  of  the  public  school  system;  it  is 
to  hold  us  together,  secure  the  safety  of  a 
wide-open  suffrage,  and  assure  the  progress 
of  the  whole  population.  Child  study,  en- 
trance requirements,  and  all  the  other 
things  which  we  are  discussing  in  our  edu- 
cational conventions,  are  only  incidental. 
We  are  not  to  proffer  gifts  to  the  people 
nor  hold  them  down  by  great  armies.  The 
law-making  power  is  to  enable  them  to 
educate  themselves.  The  public  school  sys- 
tem is  our  protection.  We  must  not  forget 
what  a  vast  undertaking  our  experiment  in 
government  really  is.  We  must  not  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  world's  experience.  History 
does  not  record  a  similar  experiment  which 
has  been  permanently  successful.  The 
public  school  system  is  the  one  institution 
which  is  more  completely  representative  of 
the  American  plan,  spirit  and  purpose  than 
any  other  we  have.  It  can  continue  to  be 
the  instrument  of  our  security  and  the  star 
of  our  hope  only  so  long  as  it  continues  to 
hold  the  interest  and  confidence  of  alt  the 
people  whose  interest  and  confidence  are 
material  to  its  support. 
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There  is  not  so  much  occasion  to  worry 
about  the  foreigners.  They  assimilate  with 
our  people  with  remarkable  facility.  As  a 
rule  they  are  anxious  for  education  for  their 
children.  The  schools  translate  their  chil-  * 
dren  in  three  or  four  years.  If  you  doubt  it, 
investigate  and  you  will  see.  The  slums 
are  not  much  of  a  menace  to  th-e  safety  of 
the  republic;  the  police  will  hold  them  in 
check  whenever  the  necessity  arises,  if  there 
is  civic  spirit  enough  to  keep  the  police 
right.  But  the  great  industrial  and  profes- 
sional class  of  American  citizens  must  be 


satisfied  with  what  is  done  in  the  schools, 
and  they  are  not  going  to  be,  and  they 
ought  not  to  be,  easily  satisfied.  They  will 
have  healthful  school-houses,  they  will  have 
a  curriculum  with  less  confusion  in  it,  and 
they  will  have  clean-cut,  scientific  teaching 
by  persons  with  whom  they  are  glad  to  have 
their  children  come  in  contact,  and  whom 
they  would  be  glad  to  see  in  their  homes, 
or  this  public  school  system,  with  its  enor- 
mous cost,  will  go  to  the  wall.  It  is  the  ark 
of  our  safety.    The  alternative  is  impossible. 


SHOULD  WOMEN  STUDY  SCIENCE. 

MARY   CHII/rON   NOYES,  PH.  D.,  ACTING   PROF.  OF   PHYSICS,  MOUNT   HOLYOKE  COLLEGE. 


Part  I. 


"THE  study  of  science  is,  in  many  ways, 
*  am  excellent  preparation  for  whatever 
life  may  bring  to  a  woman.  She  who  would 
understand  this  age  in  which  we  live,  or 
present  methods  of  thought  and  study  in 
any  subject,  must  in  some  way  acquire  the 
scientiiic  spirit,  that  spirit  which  holds 
truth  sacred,  and  is  willing  to  follow 
whithersoever  it  may  lead.  This  spirit  may 
be  acquired  >by  study  in  other  lines;  but  is 
it  not  most  likely  to  come  to  one  who,  by 
laboratory  work,  has  learned  to  question 
nature,  and  to  wait  patiently,  and  with  un- 
prejudiced mind,  for  her  answer?  And  will 
not  this  spirit  be  of  inestimable  value  both 
in  solving  her  own  life  problem  and  in  mak- 
ing her  a  helpful  factor  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems which  unfold  year  by  year  in  the 
larger  or  smaller  circle  of  which  she  may 
form  a  part?  The  alertness  of  mind  and 
habit  of  active  thought  which  ought  to  be 
developed  by  scientific  study  \vill  help  to 
prevent  that  cessation  of  mental  growth 
which  is  so  likely  to  come  to  a  woman  even 
before  she  has  reached  middle  life.  The 
ingenuity  developed  in  laboratory  work, 
and  the  abdlitv  to  adapt  means  to  ends,  are 
of  great  practical  value,  and  the  knowledge 
of  scientific  principles  may  be  applied  in 
countless  wavs  in  daily  life. 

Many  women,  in  choosing  a  line  of  study, 
^consider  the  opening?  for  self-support  which 


it  will  make  possible.  How  do  the  open- 
ings for  teaching,  or  for  other  work,  made 
passible  by  the  study  of  science,  compare 
with  those  for  which  one  is  fitted  by  other 
kinds  of  preparation?  A  careful  study  of  a 
num-ber  of  women's  colleges  and  other 
schools  shows  some  facts  that  may  be  of 
interest  in  regard  to  the  number  of  women 
who  hold  positions  as  teachers  of  science  at 
the  present  time. 

In  eight  out  of  nine  women's  colleges 
studied,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  faculty  teach  science.  At  Vas- 
sar,  Bryn  Mawr  and  Wells  Colleges  an 
equal  proportion  of  the  men  and  of  the 
women  in  the  faculty  teach  science;  at 
Smith  and  the  Woman's  College  of  Balti- 
more a  larger  proportion  of  the  men  than 
of  the  women  are  so  employed.  In  all  of 
the  schools  mentioned,  if  we  considered 
only  heads  of  departments,  the  proportion 
of  women  would  be  much  smaller.  At 
Mount  Holyoke  College  and  at  Wellesley 
nearly  all  the  teachers  are  women,  and  of 
course  most  of  the  science  teaching  is  done 
by  them.  At  the  former  school  thirty  i>er 
cent,  of  the  teachers  are  at  work  in  science, 
a  larger  proportion  than  in  any  of  the  other 
W'omen's  colleges  examined.  In  the 
Woman's  College  of  Cleveland  a  short 
course  in  mechanics  is  given  by  the  woman 
who  has  charge  of  the  department  of  math- 
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ematics,  and  a  course  of  lectures  on  hygiene 
by  a  lady  physician;  all  the  rest  of  the  sci- 
ence teaclMng  is  done  by  members  of  the 
faculty  of  Adelbert  College,  with  which  the 
Woman's  College  is  affiliated.  In  the 
Sophie  Newcomb  College  which  is  affili- 
ated with  Tulane  University,  one  wc«nan 
has  charge  of  an  important  scientific  depart- 
ment. In  some  of  the  smaller  colleges  for 
women  men  teach  the  sciences  even  when 
almost  all  the  other  teachers  are  women. 

In  some  of  the  co-^ucational  colleges 
and  universities  there  are  no  women  in  the 
faculty,  and  in  those  schools  which  employ 
women  they  usually  teach  other  subjects. 
Two  State  universities  employ  women  to 
teach  hygiene;  in  one  State  agricultural 
school  an  important  scientific  position  is 
held  by  a  woman;  and  in  a  few  co-educa- 
tional schools  women  act  as  assistants  in 
some  of  the  laboratories.  But  in  the  larger 
co-educational  schools  the  number  of 
women  holding  positions  of  any  kind  is 
small,  and  the  number  teaching  science  still 
smaller. 

Is  this  condition  to  be  permanent?  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  will  be.  The  fact  that 
women  have  been  admitted  as  students  to 
these  schools  makes  it  certain  that  sooner 
or  later  ithey  will  be  admitted  to  their  facul- 
ties; the  history  of  education  shows  that 
such  a  result  is  inevitable.  Signs  are  not 
wanting  tfliat  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  women  will  be  regarded  as  essential 
to  the  proper  organization  of  the  faculty  of 
a  cjo-ediKational  school.  In  some  of  our 
best  universities  the  principle  is  already 
recognized.  In  the  University  of  Chicago 
seven  women  belong  to  the  faculty,  some 
of  them  holding  important  positions.  Mich- 
igan University  has  so  felt  the  need  of 
woman's  aid  in  order  that  the  institution 
may  do  all  that  ought  to  be  done  for  its 
students,  tihat  a  woman  has  been  made  dean 
of  women  in  the  literary  department;  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  has  recently  made 
a  similar  appointment.  Even  at  Cornell, 
where  there  has  been  strong  opposition  on 
the  part  of  some  in  authority  to  any  move- 
ment that  would  give  a  woman  a  position 
as  instructor,  a  woman  has  this  year  been 
appointed  lecturer  on  English  literature. 
Other  schools  that  have  not  yet  given 
women  positions  among  their  teachers  will 
feel  the  influence  of  these  examples.  Prob- 
ably women  will  be  employed  more  fre- 
quently in  other  lines  than  in  science;  but 


where  young  ladies  are  working  in  a  labor- 
atory it  must  be  'recogmzed  as  desirable 
that  there  should  be  at  least  one  woman 
among  the  instructors  of  the  department. 
Some  young  ladies  would  go  more  freely 
for  needed  assistance  to  a  woman  than  to  a 
,  man.  Perhaps  this  ought  not  to  be  true, 
and  in  many  instances  may  not  be,  but  I 
have  reason  to  know  that  sometimes  it  is 
the  case.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  those  who  are  pioneers  as  teachers  of 
science  in  our  co-educational  institutions 
should  be  so  thoroughly  prepared  for  their 
work  by  wide  reading  of  scientific  literature 
in  our  own  language  and  in  French  and 
German,  by  familiarity  with  related  sci- 
ences, and  by  extended  laboratory  work 
and  original  investigation,  as  to  command 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  students. 
Information  from  those  qualified  to  form 
an  opinon  about  the  condition  of  high 
schools  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
makes  it  seem  certain  that  school  authori- 
ties prefer  men  rather  than  women  for 
teachers  of  science.  It  seems  to  be  equally 
certain  that  the  recent  introduction  of  lab- 
oratory work  into  high  schools  in  response 
to  the  demands  of  the  colleges  and  univer* 
sities,  and  other  changes  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  science,  have  increased  the  de- 
mand for  teachers  well  prepared  for  this  de- 
partment of  instrucition,  and  that  for  various 
reasons  many  science  positions  are  open  to 
women  who  are  prepared  for  them.  In 
many  of  the  smaller  Wgh  schools,  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  only  one  man  is  em- 
ployed; as  he  is  usually  the  principal  and 
occupied  with  ot<her  things,  the  science 
must  be  taught  by  women.  It  has  been  too 
often  true  that  science  work  has  been  given 
to  teachers  without  reference  to  their 
preparation:  as  in  one  case  of  which  I 
knew,  where  chemistry  was  given  to  a 
teacher  who  had  done  such  poor  work  in 
the  subject  during  her  university  course  as 
•to  obtain  her  degree  with  difficulty.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  such  things  will  much 
longer  be  possible;  even  th<*  smaller  schools 
are  recognizing  the  importance  of  employ- 
ing teachers  who  have  made  special  prepa- 
ration for  the  subjects  w'hich  they  are  to 
teach.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  number  of 
teachers  thoroughly  prepared  for  work  in 
science  does  not  vet  seem  equal  to  the  de- 
mand: and  even  in  Chicago  the  number  of 
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acceptable  applkamts  for  certain  lines  of  sci- 
ence work  has  sometimes  been  very  small. 

The  positions  no^'  held  by  women  do  not 
fully  represent  the  opening^s  for  those  who 
are  thoroughly  prepared  for  science  work; 
in  some  cases,  as  in  the  girls'  high  school 
in  San  Francisco  a  few  years  ago,  a  man 
has  been  given  the  position  because,  al- 
though a  woman  was  preferred,  one  quali- 
fied for  the  work  could  not  be  found.  In 
several  other  cases  of  which  I  have  known 
it  has  been  difficult  to  find  a  woman  whose 
scierrtific  training  really  fiKed  her  for  the 
work  to  be  done :  and  I  know  that  those  in 
charge  of  scientific  departments  in  some  of 
our  large  universities  sometimes  know  of  no 
woman  whom  they  can  recommend  in  re- 
sponse to  the  requests  which  come  to  them. 

Many  influences  combine  at  the  present 
time  to  increase  the  demand  for  women 
prepared  to  teach  science;  there  is  an  in- 
creasing call  for  scientific  studies  in  the 
older  colleges  for  women  and  in  schools  of 
all  kinds  that  prepare  girls  for  college,  and 


the  excellent  work  now  done  by  women 
teachers  of  science  in  such  high  schools  as 
those  of  Chicago  and  Cleveland  exerts  a 
powerful  influence  toward  the  opening  of 
other  high  school  positions  to  women. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  teaching  for 
which  the  study  of  science  will  furnish 
preparation,  and  for  which  women  are 
peculiarly  fitted.  Domestic  science  has  ob- 
tained recog^i«^ion  in  a  f<*w  colleges  and 
universities,  and  in  many  agricultural 
schools,  while  cooking  has  been  introduced 
into  many  manual  training  and  pubKc 
schools,  and  classes  in  the  chemistry  of 
foods,  hygiene,  sanitation,  etc.,  are  becom- 
ing popular  in  citv  and  town  alike.  The 
woman  who  is  well  prepared  for  work  in 
these  lines  may  find  many  opportunities  of 
so  using  her  knowledge  as  greatly  to  in- 
crease the  intelligence  of  the  common  peo- 
ple on  subjects  of  vital  importance  to 
health  and  comfort  in  the  home,  and  thus 
of  raising  the  standard  of  living  and  moral- 
ity in  our  land. 


MUSIC  AND  THE  CHILD. 


SARAH    E.    NEWMAN,  GERRISH   COLLEGIATE   SCHOOL,    ENGLEWOOD,  N.  J, 

Part  I.  I 

T^HE  recognition  of  the  value  of  music  in     while 
*       the    kindergarten    points    to    a    still 


higher  field  of  usefulness  for  this  art,  a  use 
recognized  as  yet  only  theoretically  by  a 
few  educators,  but  which  no  other  art  can 
fill  so  subtly  and  so  powerfully.  The  inner 
life  of  man  has  many  phases  of  activity  as- 
suming different  outward  forms  for  our 
contemplation.  Each  of  the  arts  expresses 
somewhat  of  this  moving  life  within  us,  but 
to  music  is  given  the  precedence,  because 
the  truth  expressed  by  this  art  is  deeper 
and  more  interior  than  the  truth  expressed 
by  the  other  art  forms. 

Music  in  itself,  in  its  essence,  is  one  of 
the  innermost  activities  of  the  soul.  As  it 
moves  outward  for  expression,  music  rep- 
resents a  union  of  the  emotions  and  the 
understanding.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
union  the  use  of  music  lies  in  its  potency 
to  develop  and  strengthen  character. 

The  other  arts  express  but  the  effect  of 
an  inward  feeling  for  Beanty  and  Truth, 


music,  as  an  English  writer  says, 
"  embodies  that  universal  feeling  itself  of 
which  the  other  arts  but  exhibit  the  effect." 

Every  phase  of  emotion,  every  desire, 
every  affection,  has  its  own  musical  expres- 
sion. Each  of  us  lives  interiorly  in  certain 
emotional  phases  peculiar  to  himself.  When 
under  the  control  of  the  judgment  and  the 
will  the  emotions  influence  greatly  the  indi- 
vidual inner  life  of  which  the  most  outward 
expression  is  conduct.  The  emotions  and 
the  intellect  should  form  a  union  sympa- 
thetically, the  emotional  nature  submitting 
to  the  guidance  of  the  intellect,  the  intellect 
immersing  itself  in  the  emotions. 

All  the  f>owers  of  man  are  inherent  in  the 
individual,  and  should  receive  opportunity 
for  objective  life  —  experience.  Indeed, 
genius  is  but  the  outward  expression  of 
harmonious  inner-relationships  —  a  birth- 
right from  which  no  one  is  excluded.  And 
it  has  been  suggested  that  a  broader  and 
more  rational  education  than  the  present 
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system  would  be  one  which  derived  its 
steps  from  the  operations  of  genius,  and 
which  presented  such  grades  of  training  as 
would  tend  to  develop  what  all  possess,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  —  the  power  to 
recognize  Beauty  and  Truth  in  the  highest 
sense. 

The  consideration  of  music  as  a  moral 
agent  adds  another  element  to  education, 
and  increases  the  responsibility  of  parents 
and  teachers  with  regard  to  morality,  obedi- 
ence and  purity,  upon  which  rest  all  great 
social  institutions.  Th^  -creative  facuky  of 
man — the  imagination — works  with  ideals, 
and  upon  the  quality  of  th^se  ideals  is  moral 
character  based.  May  not  much  of  what 
we  deplore  in  our  social  life  be  the  result 
of  our  failure  to  impress  the  imagination  of 
childhood  with  those  ideals  whos€  outward 
expressions  are  the  institutions  of  society? 

Music  is  one  of  the  forces  mam  has  yet 
to  learn  how  to  control.  Through  false  use 
it  is  now  often  destructive  of  moral  char- 
acter, having,  ^nder  certain  conditions,  a 
disintegrating  power. 

With  the  littk  child  we  first  attempt  to 
awaken  consciousness,  to  awaken,  not  to 
direct  it.  The  more  relationships  of  mind 
that  can  be  established  the  less  perversion 
of  nature  will  there  be,  the  less  danger  that 
some  form  of  expression  of  the  inner  life  will 
be  forced  to  retire  within  the  soul,  never 
having  known  objective  life-experience. 
Since  it  is  in  the  home  that  the  child  first 
manifests  consciousness,  it  is  there  that  the 
first  use  of  music  as  a  formative  agent  be- 
gins. Indeed,  with  the  home  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility of  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
broader  and  more  rational  education. 

If  moral  character  is  the  result  of  the 
activity  of  the  imagination,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  provide  abundant  and  suitable 
material  for  that  instrument  of  the  mind, 
the  brain. 

All  the  sense  faculties  convey  material  to 
the  brain,  and  should  be  developed  sym- 
metrically. But  while  all  these  faculties 
need  more  systematic  training,  the  sense  of 
hearing  seems  the  least  developed  of  them 
all.  Its  use  as  a  conveyor  of  material  to 
the  brain  for  absorption  into  the  inner  life 
is  much  under-estimated.  In  the  power  of 
discrimination  the  ear  is  far  behind  its  less 
trustworthy  companion,  the  eye.  The 
training  of  the  ear  seems  left  largely  to 
chance.  How  often,  for  instance,  young 
children  are  told  to  "look  and  see,"  and 


how  seldom,  comparatively,  are  they  told  to 
"  listen  and  hear."  And  yet  things  heard 
are  as  much  forms  of  inner  relationships  as 
things  seen.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  dis- 
criminate aural  objects  as  easily  as  visual 
objects. 

Happily,  the  young  children  about  us  are 
coming  slowly,  but  surely,  into  an  educa- 
tional life  in  which  the  relationships  of  the 
different  departments  of  knowledge  will  be 
better  adjusted,  and  which  will  exhibit  a 
nearer  approach  to  what  Huxley  calls  "  or- 
ganized common  sense."  The  day  of  small 
things  will  then  be  recognized  as  the  dawn 
of  future  greatness,  and  we  shall  know  that 
we  cannot  begin  too  early  the  work  of  cre- 
ating a  tendency  of  opening  a  brain  track. 
In  this  systematic  development  of  the  sense 
faculties  the  young  child  itself  will  be  con- 
scious only  of  the  pleasure  of  various  sense 
activities;  but  those  in  charge  of  the  child 
will  have  fuller  opportunity  for  the  recog- 
nition and  development  of  that  special  form 
of  genius  the  child's  individual  endowment 
indicates.  If  words  spoken  in  the  hearing 
of  a  child  are  gifts  to  him  as  much  as  words 
spoken  directly  to  him  are  gifts,  then  noth- 
ing is  insignificant  The  metrical  strokes 
of  a  mother's  hand,  the  tones  of  a  mother's 
lullaby,  are  impulses  —  blows  of  love  — 
which  can  arouse  mental  conditions  of  in- 
calculable value.  The  mental  track  once 
opened,  in'dividual  unfbldment  becomes 
only  a  question  of  persistent  loving  method, 
witJi  a  high  aim  in  view. 

Who  can  measure  the  cumulative  power 
of  our  active  sense-perception  responding 
to  awakened  attention,  to  eager  expectation 
and  imperative  desire? 


HER  AWFUL  DREAM. 

A  little  maid  of  tender  years 

Had  such  an  awful  dream! 
She  came  to  me  almost  in.  tears  — 

"  I  was  just  going  to  scream. 

"  Wh«i  both  'my  eyes  came  open  wide. 

And,  oh,  I  was  so  glad 
To  find  it  was  a  dream."  she  cried. 

"  Because  it  was  so  bad!  " 

"  What  could,  it  be,  poor  child?  "  I  said. 

"  Were  you  pursued  by  bears? 
Perhaps  yKmr  dolly  broke  her  head. 

Or  did  you  fall  downstairs?  " 

"  Oh,  dear!  It's  most  too  bad  to  tell! 

You  know  in  school  our  class 
Are  havin'  'zamination  now.    Well, 

I  dreaimt  I  didn't  pass!  ". 
—  Elisabeth  R.  Burns,  in  Youth's  Companion. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  delay  in  issuing  this  number  was 
occasioned  by  the  unexpected  action  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Education  in  selecting 
President  Draper  as  Superintendent  of 
Greater  New  York  despite  his  positive 
declination.  Being  desirous  of  having  the 
portrait  of  tihe  new  Superinltendent  on  our 
cover,  we  were  obliged  by  this  action  to 
change  our  plans  at  the  last  moment. 

« 

The  leading  article  in  this  issue,  narrat- 
ing the  influence  art  education  exerts  on 
the  inmates  of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  will  doubt- 
less prove  highly  interesting  to  all  our 
readers,  but  especially  to  the  many  who  be- 
lieve, with  Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  of  New 
York  City,  that  the  dullard  of  twelve  be- 
comes the  delinquent  of  twenty-one,  and 
that  the  education  for  aill  such,  a«  well  as  all 
disinterested,  if  not  all  children,  should  be 
very  largely  manual  training. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Oneonta  Normal 
trustees  the  conditions  there  appear  to  have 
been  such  that  it  was  deemed  wise  to  retire 


the  energetic  worker  and  experienced 
school  man.  Dr.  James  M.  Milne,  from  the 
principal&hip  of  that  institution.  On  gen- 
eral principles  we  believe  that  the  summary 
removal  of  school  teachers  is  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  profession,  and 
is  at  all  times  to  be  deprecated.  The  On- 
eonta board,  however,  having  decided  as  it 
did,  and  having  selected  Prof.  Percy  I. 
Bugbee  as  Dr.  Milne's  successor,  the  only 
question  before  the  State  Superintendent 
was  whether  the  new  appointee  is  a  proper 
and  competent  person  for  the  place.  To 
this  there  could  be  but  one  answer,  and 
consequently  the  appointment  was  promptly 
ratified. 

♦ 
The  article  of  Prof.  A.  F.  Onderdonk  in 
our  February  number,  illustrating  the  evo- 
lution of  the  earth's  relief  form,  is  in  line 
with  our  idea  of  what  School  Helps  should 
be  —  helpful,  practical,  and  of  wide  interest 
and  application.  We  invite  similar  sliort 
contributions  from  schools  that  "  do 
things." 

*  * 

* 

The  New  York  City  teachers  have  se- 
cured the  passage  of  a  bill  through  both 
branches  of  the  New  York  Legislature 
granting  them  annually  five  per  cent,  of  the 
New  York  City  excise  funds  up  to  $100,000 
for  itheir  retirement  fund.  Unless  political 
complications  arise  the  bill  has  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  'becoming  a  laiw.  There  seems  to 
be  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  proposition  that 
those  who  have  grown  gray  in  educating' 
the  youth  of  the  State  should  derive  some 
benefit  from  the  income  obtained  from 
those  engaged  in  a  business  calculated  to 
undermine  and  offset  their  labors. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  practical 
of  the  new  ideas  in  school  administration  is 
what  is  known  as  the  township  high  school 
system.      Ohio,    Pennsylvania    and    other 
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States  are  giving  it  attention,  and  Ohio  has 
recently  passed  a  law  in  regard  thereto.  To 
name  the  subject  substantially  d-efines  the 
idea,  which  is  to  provide  in  some  way  high 
school  facilities  for  children  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  country  districts.  The  various 
plans  presented  differ  only  in  minor  details, 
the  chief  suggestion  being  that  children  in 
small  places  and  in  country  districts  shall 
either  have  provided  them,  at  some  central 
location,  a  high  .school,  supported  by  the 
township  or  school  district,  or  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  high  school 
nearest  to  them,  their  tuition  being  paid 
from  the  school  fund  of  the  township  or 
school  disitrict  in  iwhich  they  reside.  Most 
of  the  plans  suggested  call  for  free  trans- 
portation for  such  children  as  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  these  opportunities. 

In  this  State  existence  of  union  schools, 
affording  as  they  do  from  one-third  to 
one-half  a  city  high  school  course,  to  some 
extent  satisfies  the  conditions  that  these 
township  high  schools  are  intended  to 
meet.  But  not  all  is  being  done  in  that 
■direction  that  can  and  ought  to  be  done, 
"and  the  subject  is  one  well  worthy  of  seri- 
ous consideration  of  those  now  contemplat- 
ing the  passage  of  a  general  education  law 
for  this  State. 


Our  exchanges  reveal  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  present  dis- 
cussion in  school  boards  is  the  hygienic 
conditions  surrounding  high  school  work. 
Shall  there  be  one  session  or  two?    Is  it  the 


duty  of  the  school  authorities  to  see  that 
proper  and  nourishing  lunch  is  assured  the 
children  where  there  is  but  one  session? 
A  few  high  schools  are  just  beginning  to 
consider  or  just  adopting  the  one-session 
plan,  but  in  the  main,  especially  where  there 
are  physicians  in  the  school  board,  the  ten- 
dency seems  to  be  to  return  to  the  two- 
session  plan.  The  reasons  assigned  are  that 
the  children  should  not  go  past  the  noon 
hour  without  a  warm  meal  or  quite  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  time  spent  in  the  open 
air;  that  it  seems  to  be  pretty  well  estab- 
lished in  the  great  majority  of  cases  that 
the  best  work  cannot  be  done  after  the  third 
hour  of  steady  school  work.  Where  the 
single  session  is  being  adhered  to,  experi- 
ments are  being  made  to  ascertain  the  best 
hours  therefore.  In  Cleveland  the  single 
session  is  from  8  a.  m.  until  12:30.  The 
hours  that  seem  most  convenient  and  effec- 
tive are  from  8:30  to  12:30.  In  the  best 
towns  where  the  single  session  is  persisted 
in  the  boards  have  put  a  stop  to  the  deadly 
pastry  lunch,  and  have  given  the  privilege 
of  furnishing  the  lunch  to  parties  who  will 
furnish  a  light  collation  (approved  by  the 
board  of  health  and  including  soup)  for  the 
same  price  as  the  former  pastry  diet.  These 
may  seem  trivial  matters  for  boards  to  be 
concerning  themselves  with  but  really  they 
are  not  so.  Many  a  boy's  distaste  for  high 
school  work,  and  many  a  girl's  delicate 
maidenhood  can  be  laid  to  the  confinement 
of  the  long  high  school  single  session  and 
the  abominable  pastry  lunch  that  seems  to 
go  with  it. 


SCHOOL  WEN  OF  THE  HOUR. 


PRESIDENT  ANDREW  S.  DRAPER. 

THERE  is  little  need  of  naming  or  even  writ- 
ing the  sketch  of  the  gentleman  recently 
el-ected  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Greater 
New  York,  whose  portrait  adorns  our  cover  this 
month.  There  is  scarcely  a  teacher  in  the  United 
States  that  has  not  heard  of  Andrew  S.  Draper, 
and    few    intelligent    readers  among   American 


school  people  that  do  not  know  more  or  less  of 
his  career,  which  is,  briefly,  as  follows: 

Dr.  Draper  was  born  at  Westfbrd,  Otsego 
county,  on  June  21,  1848;  was  graduated  from  the 
Albany  Academy  in  1866,  and  from  the  Albany 
Law  School  in  1871,  and  began  the  practice  of 
law  as  a  member  of  th«  firm  of  Pa>ddock,  Draper 
&  Chester.     From  1879  to  1881  he  was  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Albany  Board  of  Education,  and  in  the 
latter  year  was  a  member  of  Assembly  from  the 
Second  Albany  district.  He  took  an  active  and 
prominent  part  in  legislative  work,  and  was  a 


ANDREW   SLOAN   DRAPER. 

consistent  and  steadf^ast  friend  of  Roscoe  Conk- 
ling  in  the  senatorial  contest  of  1881.  H-e  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  County  Committee 
of  Albany  in  1880,  1881  and  1882,  and  a  member 
of  the  Republican  State  Committee  in  1883. 

In  1884  Dr.  Draper  was  appointed  a  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Commissioners  of  Alabama 
Claims  by  President  Arthur.  On  March  10,  1886, 
he  was  elected  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  from  the  beginning  of  his  term 
he  devoted  his  entire  time  and  energy  to  con- 
ducting the  department  upon  the  most  approved 
principles.  He  soon  earned  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  faithful 
educational  officers  the  State  has  ever  had.  Dur- 
ing his  term  'he  visited  every  county  in  the  State, 
delivering  more  than  a  hundred  ediicational  ad- 
dresses before  teachers'  institutes,  associations, 
and  normal  and  high  schools.  From  the  first 
week  of  his  term  the  routine  work  of  the  educa- 
tional department  of  the  State  felt  Dr.  Draper's 
ability  as  an  executive  head. 

The  remarkable  unanimity  of  his  selection, 
despite  his  positive  declination,  is  the  best  tribute 
that  could  have  been  paid  to  his  acknowledged 
fitness  for  such  a  position.  Should  he  accept  the 
New  York  Superintendency,  we  bespeak  for  him 
the  hearty  and  loyal  support  of  every  supervisor 
and  teacher  in  that  great  educational  organiza- 
tion. 


DAVID  EUGENE  SMITH,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D. 

THE  local  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Brock- 
port  State  Normal  School  have  elected  Dr. 
David  Eugene  Smith,  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  as 
principal,  to  succeed  Dr.  Charles  D.  McLean, 
resigned.  Dr.  Smith  will  enter  upon  his  duties 
in  September  next. 

David  Eugene  Smith  was  born  at  Cortland, 
N.  Y.,  January  21,  i860.  After  graduating  from 
the  Cortland  State  Normal  School,  he  entered,  in 
1877,  Syracuse  University,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1881. 

At  this  time  he  took  up  the  study  of  law,  en- 
tered his  father's  law  office  and  practiced  law  in 
partnership  with  his  father.  In  1884  he  left  law 
practice  to  enter  the  teaching  profession,  follow- 
ing Dr.  Frank  S.  Capin  as  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  Cortland  State  Normal  School. 
Afiter  occupying  the  principalship  in  mathemat- 
ics at  Cortland  for  seven  years,  he  was  called  to 
the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  State  Normal 
College  at  Ypsilanti,  Mioh.  This  is  the  highest 
grade  normal  school  in  the  country,  and  its  an- 
nual enrollment  (in  the  normal  department)  is 
1,000.  Dr.  Smith  has  built  up  a  department 
which  may  safely  be  said  to  ofTer  the  strongest 
mathematico-pedagogical  course  in  this  country. 

On  examination  in  1887,  Mr.  Smith,  after  a 
post-graduate  course  of  three  years  at  Syracuse 
University,  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy. 

His  published  works,  either  alone  or  in  com- 
pany  with    Prof.    Beman,   of   the    University    of 


DAVID   Eir.ENE   SMITH. 


Michigan,  are  as  follows:  '*  History  of  Modem 
Mathematics,"  1896  (this  work  is  now  being 
translated  into  the  French) ;  "  Plain  and  Solid 
Geometry,"  1896:  "  Higher  Arithmetic."  1897; 
'*  Famous  Problems  of  Elementary  Geometry,*" 
1897:  '■  High  School  Algebra,"  in  preparation.' 
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Dr.  Smith  has  been  a  prolific  contributor  to 
educational  journals,  and  is  conversant  with  the 
pedagogical  literature  of  four  modern  languages. 

The  Michigan  Moderator  recently  said:  "The 
Moderator  regrets  that  Prof.  David  E.  Smith,  of 
the  chair  of  mathematics  in  our  State  Normal 
College,  is  to  leave  Michigan.  His  place  wiU  be 
hard  to  fill  in  Ypsilanti.  Brockport  Normal  will 
have  a  model  principal,  but  that  does  not  quite 
console  us.  We're  glad  that  a  fine  salary  goes 
with  the  promotion.  Mr.  Smith  is  worth  every 
cent  of  it." 


WHO  AND  WHAT  ? 

No.  VII. 

Some  Famous  Italian  Scholars. 

GIOVANNI  BOCCACCIO. 
PARr  I. 

THE  University  Extension  lecturer  of  to-day 
will  be  known  to  posterity  five  hundred 
years  hence,  perhaps,  through  the  medium  of 
printing  and  photography,  for  he  is  mnoh  in 
evidence  through  both  these  modern  appliances 
at  the  present  time,  and  no  doubt  his  words  and 
his  features  will  be  preserved  in  the  public  libra- 
ries, which  are  at  once  the  store-houses  and  the 
burial  places  of  those  crystalized  brain  products 
deposited  in  books  and  called  thought,  knowl- 
edge or  wisdom. 

If  we  look  for  his  prototype  we  must  go  back 
to  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
before  there  was  a  printed  book  in  the  world, 
and  long  before  photography  had  even  been 
thought  of,  to  Italy,  where  the  personality  of 
one  popular  lecturer,  at  least,  left  an  impression 
ne\'er  to  be  quite  obliterated  from  the  memory 
of  the  student  of  -literature  who  has  made  his 
acquaintance.  Such  an  one  was  Boccaccio,  the 
Italian  novelist,  poet,  and  public  lecturer  on 
Dante  in  Florence  more  than  a  hundred-  years 
befo»re  America  was  discovered. 

Boccaccio  was  the  first  to  write  prose  in  the 
Italian  language,  making  it  a  literary  tongue 
for  that  form  of  composition,  as  Dante  had  given 
it  literary  form  in  his  poem,  "  The  Divine  Com- 
edy." Longfellow  speaks  of  Boccaccio  as, 
*'  The  story-telling  bard  of  prose 

Who  wrote  the  joyous  Tuscan  tales 
Of  the  Decameron,  that  make 

Fiesole's  green  hills  and  vales 
Rem-embered  for  Boccaccio's  sake." 

While  it  is  upon  this  work  that  the  literary 
fame  of  Boccaccio  chiefly  rests,  it  is  not  as  a 
novelist  th«at  we  wish  to  present  him  to  our  read- 
err?  a:  this  time;  but  it  is  rather  as  a  scholar,  as 
the  biographer  of  Dante,  and  one  of  the  first 
interpreters  of  the  "  Divin«e  Comedy "  that  we 
bespeak  for  him  a  fair  hearing  and  more  respect 
than  hit  novels  would  entitle  him  to  receive. 

Some  idea  of  his  desire  for  scholarship  may 
be  gained  from  the  statement  made  'by  his  biog- 
rapher to  the  effect  that  his  father,  a  prosperous 
Florentine  merchant,  gave  him  a  literary  educa- 
tion  although   intending  him   for   a   commercial 


life;  that  after  making  several  journeys  on  busi- 
ness, Jie  returned  each  time  with  an  increased 
passion  for  study  and  a  stronger  aversion  for 
trade,  and  that  finally  he  obtained  his  father's 
permission  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 
H  e  went  to  Naples  for  this  ptu-pose,  and  studied 
all  the  sciences  taught  at  that  time,  under  the 
pall  onage  of  the  reigning  king,  who  encouraged 
and  fostered  letters. 

Boccaccio  continued  his  residence  in  Naples 
until  he  was  twenty-nine  years  old.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  mastered  Latin,  had  .begun  the 
study  of  Greek,  and  had  produced  some  original 
works  in  both  iprose  and  poetry,  and  at  this  time 
was  distinguished  for  his  personal  beauty  and 
his  brilliant  wit. 

Two  of  the  next  ten  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  Florence,  but  he  went  again  to  Naples, 
where  he  remained  until  1350.  The  "  Decam- 
Ci-fin  "  was  written  during  this  period. 

When  he  returned  to  Florence,  in  1350,  and 
established  himself  permanently  there,  his  repu- 
tation as  a  scholar  and  an  author  gave  him 
distinguished  rank  among  public  men,  and  for 
the  twenty-five  succeeding  years  of  his  life  he 
did  the  work  of  a  scholar  and  a  citizen  of  the 
first  order. 

Boccaccio  and  Petrarch  became  firm  friends  at 
their  first  meeting,  and  this  friendship  strength- 
ened with  time  and  lasted  until  death  severed  it. 

In  1351  the  Signoria  of  Florence  sent  Boc- 
caccio to  Padua  on  a  mission  to  Petrarch,  who 
was  living  there  in  exile,  the  son  of  a  banished 
citizen,  deprived  of  his  hereditary  property,  in- 
forming him  that  the  sentence  of  exile  would  be 
revoked  and  his  property  restored  if  he  would 
return  to  Florence  and  lend  his  powers  of  schol- 
arship and  eloquence  to  the  government  of  his 
native  city.  Whether  the  terms  of  the  Florentine 
government  were  accepted  or  not  we  are  uncer- 
tain, but  the  bond  between  Boccaccio  and 
Petrarch  was  cemented  by  companaonshLp  in 
journeys  made  to  different  cities  and  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  purchasing 
ancient  manuscripts.  Both  labored  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning  in  Italy  with  as  much 
devotion  as  scholars  of  the  present  time  show  in 
any  country. 

Boccaccio's  enthusiajsm  for  the  Greek  language 
and  literature  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
he  founded  in  Florence  a  chair  for  the  teaching 
of  the  Greek  language,  securing  a  learned  Greek 
from  Constantinople  as  professor,  procuring 
from  Greece  at  his  own  expense  manuscripts, 
and  enrolling  himself  among  the  first  of  the  pro- 
fessor's pupils,  and  all  this  with  the  true  scholar's 
ardor  for  enriching  the  minds  of  his  countrymen 
and  extending  their  researches  to  the  other  half 
of  the  ancient  world  of  letters,  which  till  then 
had  remained  hidden  from  his  contemporaries. 

The  translation  of  Homer  into  Latin  was  the 
literary  work  of  Boccaccio  and  his  teacher  of 
Greek,  Leontius  Pilatus.  We  have  no  exact 
knowledge  of  the  merits  of  this  translation, 
probably  the  first  that  ever  was  made,  but 
Petrarch,  who  said  that  Homer  in  the  original 
was  dumb  to  -him,  while  he  was  deaf  to  Homer, 
welcomed  it  with  reverence.  It  certainly  intro- 
duced Homer  to  the  modern  world  and  stimu- 
lated a  curiosity  which  has  not  yet  been  satiated 
to  study  the  works  of  this  greatest  of  poets. 
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THEORY  AND  DISCUSSION. 
THE  STUDY  OF  FICTION. 


THE  opening  of  the  second  book  of  Silas 
Marner  is  a  fine  illustration  of  Eliot's  habit 
of  presenting  with  utmost  faithfulness  the  ordi- 
nary medium  in  which  a  charaioter  moves  as  the 
preliminary  to  some  important  event  which  is  to 
affect  the  person  profoundly.  Thus,  in  this  sim- 
ple story  she  begins  the  second  part  with  a  pic- 
ture, almost  idyJlic  in  its  quiet  beauty  and 
naturalness,  of  the  manner  in  which  Silas  and 
Eppie  were  wont  to  pass  the  Sabbath.  Save  for 
the  conversation  with  which  the  chapter  closes, 
the  homely  incidents  of  this  day  might  stand  for 
those  of  any  other  Sabbath  afibernoon  in  the  year. 
It  is  true  that  with  tlie  skill  of  the  artist  she 
selects  precisely  those  features  of  the  two  lives 
which  best  represent  essential  charaoteristics. 
The  persons,  Silas,  Eppie,  Mrs.  Winthrop  and 
Aaron,  are  those  whose  interccmrse  has  been 
most  intimate  during  the  previous  years.  The 
every-day  details  touched  upon   suggest  to   the 


GEORGE   ELIOT. 
Cyr's  Fourth  Reader.  Courtesy  Ginn  &  Co. 

reader  many  changes  in  the  life  and  character  of 
Silas  in  the  time  since  the  last  incidents  narrated. 
He  is  tranquilly  happy,  and  has  adopted  with 
humble  acquiescence  the  customs  oi  village  life. 
He  is  no  more  the  isolated,  suspected  miser;  'he 
has  been  restored  to  human  fellowship,  and  is 
one  of  a  kindly  community  whose  interests  and 
obligations  are  mutual.  He  has  also  recovered, 
with  the  return  of  his  memory,  a  sense  of  unity 
between  ihis  present  and  his  past  life.  It  is  true 
that  the  matter  of  thie  lots  and  of  the  cruel  sus- 
picion which  his  appeal  to  heaven  had  failed  to 
remove  has  remained  dark,  but  it  is  clear  even  to 
him  that  the  loss  of  his  gold  has  been  a  blessing, 
an«d,  turning  over  and  over  in  his  slow  way  the 
events  of  the  past,  he  feels  that  there  might  still 
came  to  him  an  explanation  of  their  dark  mys- 
tery which  would  justify  Providence,  so  long  in- 
scrutable to  his  mind.  And,  finally,  the  author 
adds  to  the  story  of  these  quiet  lives,  centered 


in  matters  of  no  greater  moment  than  a  bed  of 
sweet-smelling  lavender,  or  a  potato  pie,  the 
touch  which  prepares  the  reader  for  future  events 
of  importance.  The  conversations  about  the  gold 
and  about  Eppie's  marriage  remihid  the  reader 
of  the  deepest  experiences  of  the  weaver's  past 
life,  and  also  point  forward  to  the  approaching 
climax  of  the  action. 

It  is  pertinent  to  inquire  here  why  the  novelist 
should  narrate  with  great  care  the  events  of  a 
few  months  and  then  pass  over  years  with  the 
scanty  illumination  of  a  few  paragraphs,  and  yet 
again  select  for  careful  presentation  a  few  short 
weeks.  Why  should  the  years  be  omitted?  Why 
should  the  weeks  be  chosen?  Let  us  remember 
that  not  every  life  is  worth  representation  in  fic- 
tion, and  that  in  the  lives  whose  story  holds  for 
tlie  world  some  revelation  of  humanity,  not  every 
part  is  of  equal  importance.  Nor  is  it  always  the 
stirring  events  or  the  dramatic  moments  which 
are  most  significant  in  the  story.  It  is  rather  the 
slow  trend  of  the  life  which  is  hidden  from  the 
daily  companions  of  the  man  or  woman  —  nay, 
often  from  the  person  himself,  until,  looking 
back  in  after  years,  he  perceives  it  —  which 
should  be  revealed  by  the  novelist's  art  in  con- 
nection with  the  experiences  which  determine  its 
course,  or  the  events  through  which  it  is  mani- 
fested. In  this  respect  life  as  it  is  depicted  in 
fiction  differs  from  real  life.  In  real  life  we  see 
events  and  the  manifestations  of  character,  but 
we  only  guess  blindly  what  the  hidden  springs  of 
action  may  be,  and  in  rare  instances,  after  years, 
perceive  the  course  of  the  inner  life.  The  novel- 
ist gifted  with  true  insight  presents  in  most  inti- 
mate connection  both  views  of  the  life;  the  view 
of  those  living  in  closest  touch  with  its  daily 
course,  from  whom  the  future  is  hidden,  and  the 
later  view  of  those  who  come  upon  the  secret 
motives,  and  witness  the  result  of  courses  of  ac- 
tion or  thought  which  have  extended  through 
years.  In  order  to  present  this  double  view  of  a 
human  life  the  author  must  seize  upon  those 
moments  of  experience  -which  have  determining 
force  upon  the  inner  life,  or  are  the  initiation  of 
a  series  of  events,  each  tending  toward  some  kn- 
poTtant  result.  He  must  animate  exciting  inci- 
dents with  a  deeper  meaning  by  revealing  their 
bearing  upon  life  issues.  Ln  the  most  complex 
situations  he  must,  in  ways  so  subtle  that  none 
but  the  closest  student  will  perceive  them,  indi- 
cate the  trend  of  the  narrative,  connect  all  with 
originating  ^causes,  and  suggest  remote  results. 

This  definition  of  the  double  purpose  in  the 
work  of  the  novelist  or  dramatist  will  guide  us 
to  the  principles  in  accordance  with  which  he 
selects  the  incidents  of  his  story,  and  here  a  con- 
crete illustration  will  be  more  useful  than  any- 
abstract  discussion.  In  the  life  of  Silas  Marner, 
the  loss  of  his  gold  and  the  adoption  of  Eppie 
determined  both  the  outward  events  and  the  in- 
ner course  of  his  life  for  many  years.  The 
author,  having  clearly  siet  before  us  these  inci- 
dents and  indicated  their  significance  through  a 
revelaition  of  the  causes  which  had  wrought   to 
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produce  the  miser's  state  of  mind,  could  very 
well  pass  over  the  years  in  which  results  slowly 
came  to  pass.  In  the  life  of  Godfrey  Cass,  his 
refusal  of  the  obligation,  when  he  *'  shirked  doing 
a  father's  part,"  became  a  hidden  canker  corrod- 
ing all  his  happiness,  although  even  his  wife  per- 
ceived nothi-ng  more  than  thp  outward  manifes- 
tation of  this  secreit  bitterness. 

At  length  there  came  an  hour  in  the  life  of  the 
poor  weaver,  and  also  in  that  of  th-e  prosperous 
squire,  which  revealed  to  each  the  significance  of 
acts  long  past.  To  Silas  came  a  time  of  trial 
which  tested  to  the  uttermost  the  regenerated 
humanity  of  -his  heart.  The  dis-covery  of  the 
skeleton  in  the  stone  pits  impressed  upon  God- 
frey the  futility  of  concealing  any  kind  of  wrong- 
doing, and  at  hsst  crystallized  his  -hesitating  in- 
clination into  aotion.  Iti  ihaste,  lest  his  old 
vacillation  should  return  upon  him,  he  told  the 
story  of  his  past  life  to  his  wife.  It  would  seem 
that  the  climax  of  the  underplot  must  be  reached 
when  the  .husband  realized  '*  the  bitterness  of  an 
error  that  was  not  simply  futile,  but  had  defeated 
its  own  end,"  but  not  so.  There  was  to  come  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  human 
soul  for  its  own  deeds.  The  two  seek  the  weaver, 
united  in  thedr  determination  to  make  reparation, 
certain  that  by  stretching  forth  the  hand  to  take 
it  they  may  win  the  coveted  blessing,  as  if  no 
dark  years  of  concealment  intervened  between 
the  present  and  the  first  imperative  obligation. 
But  they  <meet  wk^  an  unexpected  obstacle  in 
the  child  herself.  Gratitude  and  t«he  simplest  ties 
of  human  love  outweigh  in  her  heart  the  mere 
fact  of  blood  rdation&hip  with  a  man  who  had 
denied  the  inner  bond.  The  human,  physical  tie 
counts  with  her  not  onie  whit;  s«he  feels  that  her 
true  father  is  the  man  who  took  her  in  and  shel- 
tered her,  and  shared  his  all  with  a  nameless 
outcast. 

There  is  a  fine  touch  of  artisitic  skill  in  placing 
Eppie's  betrothal  before  the  visit  of  Nancy  and 
the  Squire.  This  betrothal  linked  her  life  in- 
separably with  the  lives  of  the  working  people 
among  whom  she  had  been'  reared.  It  was  not 
merely  the  outward  conditions  of  her  life  which 
allied  her  with  them;  her  very  spirit  was  fash- 
ioned of  the  same  warp  and  woof  of  habit,  inter- 
est and  love.  This  revelation  was  final  to 
Godfrey.  Here  lies  the  climax  of  the  underplot; 
the  conclusion  of  a  long  experience  is  found  in 
Godfrey's  recognition  of  the  Nemesis  of  his  own 
denial  of  the  obligation  of  fatherhood.  The 
climax  is  definitely  marked  in  his  words  to 
Nancy  upon  their  return  to  their  childless  home: 
''  That's  ended!  *  *  *  There's  debts  we  can't 
pay  -like  money  debts  by  paying  extra  for  the 
years  that  have  slipped  by." 

The  scries  on  the  "Study  of  Fiction"  will  be  concluded  In 
the  next  number. 

Fallacies  in  Education. 

DR.    FRAMK    S.    CAPEN,   PRINCIPAL    NEW    PALTZ    STATE 
NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

*'  It  is  claimed  by  many  that  the  science  of 
teaching  is  now  in  its  infancy,  its  work  largely 
experimental,  and  that  our  schools  are  mere 
laboratories   in  which  the   raw  material   is   the 


precious  mind  and  soul  of  childhood.  This  claim 
,  is  far  from  the  truth.  Notwithstanding  the  high 
position  it  takes  among  other  professions  and 
the  great  advances  that  have  been  made  along 
educational  lines  during  the  past  twenty  years,  it 
has  by  no  means  reached  perfection;  errors  have 
crept  in  and  are  adhered  to  with  a  dogged  ten- 
acity. But  in  the  attempt  that  is  made  in  this 
lecture  to  show  up  some  of  the  fallacies  that  pre- 
vail regarding  schools  and  teaching,  there  is  no 
admission  that  teaching  ranks  below  other  pro- 
fessions. 

"  The  first  fallacy  to  which  attention  is  called 
is  that  the  chief  end  of  teaching  is  to  impart  to 
the  student  a  knowledge  of  facts  which  he  did 
not  possess  before.  Education  is  not  mere  in- 
struction. We  would  not  moderate  or  disparage 
thorough  technical  knowledge  and  scholarships, 
but  the  acquisition  of  the  power  of  thought  and 
the  formation  of  a  noble  character  are  the  first 
and  chief  aims  of  the  true  teacher.  The  powers 
of  the  student  should  be  directed  into  the  proper 
channels,  and  then  he  should  be  taught  to  rely 
upon  his  own  resources  for  results  and  not  upon 
the  carefully  thought  out  results  of  another.  Too 
often  are  facts  magnified  out  of  all  their  due  pro- 
portion, the  method  of  getting  at  them  entirely 
ignored  6r  subordinated.  Education  should  be 
directed  more  to  what  elicits  thought  and  exer- 
cises the  reason  than  to  what  encourages  the 
memory.  Through  these  channels  only  can  stu- 
dents realize  and  recognize  the  latent  power 
within  themselves,  thus  only  can  they  be  taught 
that  self-reliance  and  independence  of  thought 
which  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  themselves 
and  to  the  world. 

"  Another  popular  fallacy  is  that  students,  in 
the  selection  of  studies,  should  be  guided  by  what 
is  popularly  called  their  practical  value.  The 
first  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  of  a  man's  life 
should  be  given  to  enlarging  and  elevating  the 
whole  man,  toward  enriching  and  developing  his 
nature  in  its  broadest  range.  Facts  will  bear  out 
the  statement  that  more  often  than  otherwise 
those  who  confine  themselves  to  the  so-called 
practical  studies  are  thrown  into  a  field  of  labor 
where  they  find  no  direct  use  whatever  for  their 
special  knowledge.  Having  kept  out,  in  their 
selection,  studies  having  a  disciplinary  and  stim- 
ulating value,  they  find  themselves  inadequately 
equipped  for  the  battle  to  be  waged;  it  is  too 
late  to  recover,  and  they  must  make  the  best  of 
a  meagre  preparation  for  the  responsibilities  that 
crowd  upon  them.  Is  it  not  a  reasonable  claim 
that  men  who  have  spent  years  in  ascertaining 
what  studies  should  be  pursued  in  our  schools 
that  the  children  in  them  would  be  best  fitted  for 
whatever  awaits  them  in  life,  are  the  best  author- 
ity in  the  matter?  A  man  who  is  competent  to 
instruct  is  competent  to  select,  and  the  selection 
should  be  left  in  his  hands.  All  educators  recog- 
nize that  the  ends  of  a  sound,  practical  education 
are  better  served  by  following  some  prescribed 
course  than  by  admitting  the  unenlightened  pre- 
ference of  a  random  selection.  System,  order, 
method  are  desirable  in  all  vocations,  and  this  is 
eminently  true  regarding  student  life. 
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**  Another  fallacy  is  that  the  pale  faces  and 
broken-down  constitutions  fmmd  in  our  schools 
are  due  to  hard  study  or  over-mental  exertion. 
Examine  the  habits  of  these  so-called  hard  work- 
ers and  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  their  physical  condition  is  brought  about 
by  late  hours,  unventilated  sleeping  rooms,  lack 
of  exercise,  exposure,  rich  or  unwholesome  food 
and  the  like.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  close 
and  severe  mental  effort,  other  things  being  equal, 
contributes  to  health.  A  man  may  fret  himself 
to  death  over  books  or  anything  else,  but  liter- 
ary application,  of  itself,  conduces  to  cheerfulness 
and  tends  to  prolong,  rather  than  shorten,  life. 
Statistical  tables  prove  conclusively  that  men 
who  constantly  exercise  the  mental  faculties  live 
longer,  as  a  class,  than  any  other  class  of  men. 
Do  not  stop  hard  study,  but  be  regular  in  all 
your  habits  of  life  and  the  best  authority  of  all 
ages  for  it,  you  will  be  better  for  it  physically." 


School-Room  Silences. 

A.  C.  SCAM M ELL. 

Teachers,  have  we  learned  "the  tremendous 
power  of  silence,  and  that  "  power  held  in  re- 
serve is  not  passivifty?  "  If  we  have,  we  are  ready 
to  add  to  that  New  Testamenit  sum  of  St.  Paul's, 
the  virtue,  silence.  For  it  is  a  positive  virtue  in 
the  school-room.  It  is  the  Chamber  of  Peace 
into  which  the  teacher  is  forced  to  retire  many 
times  in  the  day  if  she  keep  her  sweetness  and 
her  dignity  intact. 

In  some  of  our  school-rooms,  it  seems  that 
three- fourths  of  ithe  pupils  are  Zebedee's  chil- 
dren, so  frequently  do  the  m-others  come  with 
their  high  ambitions  and  their  impossible  plans. 
We  know  that  they  look  at  their  children 
through  the  stereoscope  of  their  love,  their  pride 
and  their  ignorance.  But  they  are  honest  moth- 
ers; they  are  co-workers  with  us  for  their  chil- 
dren's good.  What  can  we  say  to  these  mothers 
that  will  be  more  comforting  and  more  courteous 
than  our  interested  silence,  in  which  they  read 
our  promise  to  do  our  best  to  hasten  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  desires  and  tlveir  prophecies. 

The  irate  parent  comes  to  us.  He  is  a  volcano, 
of  which  his  tongue  is  the  cratei-.  Do  we  think 
to  put  out  ithe  fire  by  reasoning  with  him?  Even 
the  **  soSt  answ«r  "  is  an  irritant.  Our  would-be 
kind  question  is  barbed.  Nevertheless,  the  par- 
ent expects  these,  and  if  disappointed  by  our 
quietness,  he  -loses  a  kind  of  moral  support. 

White  a  supercilious  silence  may  fret,  a  kindly, 
tolerant  silence  will  shame;  it  will  temper  even 
the  hottest  mood.  The  grievance,  great  in  (the 
beginninig,  will  taper  down  in  the  telling  to  a 
slight  wrong,  which  might  have  been  easily  over- 
looked. The  end  of  an  uninterrupted  scolding 
is  usually  an  apvology  in  tone  or  in  manner,  if 
not  in  word.  Then  is  the  time  for  the  listener's 
reply,  if  anything  need  be  said.  Teachers  soon 
learn  that   homoeopathic   comfort   is   the   safest. 


few  words,  but  forceful.  *'  I  am  sorry."  *'  I  will 
see  that  it  does  not  occur  again,"  usually  sends 
the  parent  away  satisfied. 

In  every  school  there  are  children  who  meet 
the  teacher's  "  Good  morning  "  with  a  something 
to  tell  of  another  pupil  or  a  dispute  to  be  settled. 
If  the  teacher  is  wise  she  will  listen  in  silence, 
and  will  not  exercise  her  umpireship  until  aft-er 
school  is  called;  so  long  after,  perhaps,  that  she 
has  found  opportunity  to  silenitly  adjust  things. 
Then  she  wild  listen  to  the  repetition  of  the 
morning's  plaints  without  comment  and  without 
cross-question,  if  the  little  impulsives  have  any- 
thing to  repeat.  Very  likely  everything  is  for- 
given, if  not  forgotten. 

But  if  it  is  a  real  case,  a  crisis  upon  which  the 
welfare  of  one  child  or  of  the  many  children  may 
turn?  Yet  is  the  waiting  silence  best.  For  it 
gives  time  for  favoring  winds  to  rise,  for  a  happy 
combination  of  circumstances  to  change  con- 
ditions, and  for  conscience  and  reason  to  do  their 
faithful  work. 

We  put  into  our  teaching  enough  oi  the  leaven 
of  goodness  to  make  our  children  angelic,  if  only 
we  would  keep  still  and  give  the  leaven  time  to 
work.  The  apt  story,  the  sweet  hymn,  the  mem- 
ory gem  —  how  we  may  break  their  sspell  by  our 
uninspired  after-words! 

All  teachers  have  their  "  nervy  "  days,  which 
they  advertise  in  such  a  way  that  every  child 
seems  to  be  on  the  lookout  committee,  and  wit- 
tingly or  by  chance  adds  one  ncr^'e  more.  Then 
the  teacher's  safety  lies  in  silence,  not  of  the  lips 
only,  but  of  the  whole  person.  If  her  ear  turns 
towards  the  discords,  if  her  eye  opens  wider  and 
less  kindly  than  its  wont,  if  her  voice  drops  th« 
natural  and  takes  on  the  tremolo  or  the  forte,  if 
there  is  the  faintest  suggestion  of  the  martyr  in 
attitude  or  in  facial  expression,  then  the  teacher 
loses,  in  moments,  the  strong,  loving  influence 
that  she  has  been  months  in  gaining.  The  break 
in  her  hitherto  strong  personality  may  never  so 
cement  that  it  will  be  invisible  to  her  pupils' 
awakened  sight. 

Tha-t  silence  of  the  body  which  can  bold  it 
close  to  the  natural  and  to  the  usual  under  the 
strongest  pressure  surely  does  as  much  for  the 
health  of  teacher  and  pupil  as  the  graceful,  ex- 
pressive movements  attendant  upon  physical  cul- 
ture can  do. 

The  children,  too,  have  their  days,  when  St. 
Vitus  comes  back  to  mildly  rule  them.  Shoul- 
ders shrug,  eyebrows  arch,  lips  protrude,  eyes 
blaze,  and  all  the  native  naughtiness  stands  out 
and  defies. 

Well,  what  of  it?  Have  we  not  learned  from 
the  Bible,  from  hygiene  and  from  experience 
that  if  one  member  of  the  body  is  sick  all  the 
members  suffer?  Some  physical  or  psychical 
reason,  for  which  the  child  may  be  blameless, 
could  account  for  it  all.  The  silence  which 
seems  not  to  note,  yet  watches  with  soothii>g 
personeity,  will  soonest  restore  the  pupil  to  nor- 
mal health.  One  more  silence;  that  of  the 
teacher  in  speaking  of  her  pupils. 

There  is  a  beautiful  charity  in  silence.  Let  it 
be  the  teacher's  safeguard.  And  the  sJlence  of 
the  teacher  shall  teach  the  children  the  truth  of 
the  inspired  words,  "  In  quietness  and  in  confi- 
dence shall  be  your  strength." 
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Authors'  Days. 

JOHN   E.    SHERWOOD,   A.    M. 

Friday,  March  25th. 
Robert  Bums. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

Robert  Burns,  whose  name  was 
"  One  of  the  few,  the  im-mortal  nam-es, 
That  were  not  born  to  die," 
first  saw  the  light  at  AUoway,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Doon,  January  25,  1759.    Ahhougih  born  in  a 
clay  biggin  and  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  poverty, 
we  find  him  richly  dowered  with  frugal  habits, 
patience  and  courage  in  time  of  trial,  and,  best 


kOUKRI     BURNS. 

of  all,  with  reveren<:e  for  God  and  an  intense 
love  for  knowledge.  He  was  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  he  wrote  for  thetn,  choosing  as  themes 
the  simplest  subjects  sugigested  by  his  surround- 
ings: and  as  he  wrote  from  the  heart,  so  he  won 
the  hearts  of  all.  His  was  the  genuine  poetic 
spirit  and  power  of  perception,  and  he  told  of 
what  he  sow  in  a  manner  that  charms  and  en- 
thralls.   He  died  July  23d,  1796. 

QUOTATIONS. 

I. 

Prinices  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings. 

"  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

2. 

Oh,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  oursel's  as  others  see  us! 


5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 


Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man, 
Still  gejntler  sister  woman. 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  never  brought  to  mind? 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 
And  days  o*  lang  syne? 

Liberty's  in  every  blow! 
Let  us  do  or  die. 

Ye  banks  and  braes  o*  Bonny  Doon, 
How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair? 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp. 
The  man's  the  gawd  for  a'  that. 

Some  hae  meat  and  canna  eat, 
And  some  would  eat  that  want  it; 

But  we  hae  meat,  and  we  can  eat, 
Sae  let  the  Lord  be  thankit. 

Man's  inJiumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn. 


The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  a-gley. 

SELECTIONS. 

'*  Cotter's  Saturday  Night."  last  three  verses. 

'*  John  Anderson,  My  Jo." 

"  Is  There  for  Honest  Poverty,"  first,  second, 
fourth  and  fifth  verses. 

"  Bruce  to  His  Men  at  Bannockburn." 

"  Highland  Mary." 

"  The  Banks  o'  Doon." 

"  My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands." 

"  To  a  Mouse  Flying  Before  a  Pl-ow." 

*'  To  a  Mountain  Daisy,"  first,  second,  third, 
fifth  and  ninth  verses. 

Theodore  Winthrop. 

Friday,  April  15th. 

BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH. 

Theodore  Winthrop,  who  was  killed  in  the 
first  formal  engagement  of  the  Civil  War,  at  Big 
Bethel,  Va.,  June  10,  1861,  was  bom  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  September  22,  1828.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1848,  and  after 
spending  some  years  in  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  City, 
but  devoted  himself  almost  emirely  to  literary 
work.  At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  he  joined 
the  Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York,  and  at  once 
went  into  active  service,  which,  however,  was 
short,  as  soon  after  his  enlistment  he  met  a  hero's 
death  while  rallying  his  men.  His  writings  are 
of  a  pure,  strong,  healthy  type.  Vigorous  and 
spirited  in  their  character,  they  hold  our  interest 
so  closely  that  the  outside  world  is  forgotten, 
and  at  the  same  time  seem  to  clarify  the  atmos- 
phere like  an  electrical  discharge,  so  that  after 
their  perusal  we  feel  ourselves  living  in  a  clearer, 
purer  region. 
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QUOTATIONS. 
I. 

This  is  the  long  and  the  short  of  it. 

—  IVm.  Shakespeare. 

2. 

Our  doubts  are  traitors, 

And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win 

By  fearing  to  attempt.  —Ibid, 

3. 
Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it. 

—  Ibid. 
4. 

Whats  mine  is  yours,  and  wliat  is  yours  is  mine. 

—  Ibid. 
5. 

As  merry  as  the  day  is  long. 

—  Ibid. 
6. 

Every  one  can  master  a  grief  but  he  that  has  it. 

—  Ibid. 
7. 

Comparisons  are  odorous. 

—  Ibid. 
8. 

Done  to  death  by  sl-and^rous  tongues. 

—  Ibid. 
9.  God  made  him  and  therefore  let  him  pass 

for  a  man.  —  Ibid. 
10. 

He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satis^ed. 

—  Ibid. 

SELECTIONS. 

Fire. 
(From  "  Brothertoft  Matior.") 
**  I  am  Fire,  a  newcororor  on  the  scene  at 
Brothertoft  Manior-House.  I  was  a  spark  from 
Jierck  Dewitt's  ftint,  a  flash  of  his  powder,  a 
feeble  smoulder,  a  pretty,  graceful  little  flame, 
peering  about  for  something  nutritious.  I  was 
weak.  I  get  force  as  I  go.  Let  me  once  fairly 
touch  fcuel,  and  I  will  roar  you,  roar  you  —  ay, 
and  roast  you,  too!  What  a  grand  pile  of  rub- 
bish I  see,  now  that  I  can  light  up  this  dusky 
den  of  a  cellar!  Let  me  burrow  here!  Let  me 
scamper  here!  Aha,  I  am  warm  and  strong!  A 
leap  now!  Hurrah!  I  am  so  large  and  vigorous 
that  I  can  multiply  myself.  Go,  littk  flames, 
rummage  everywhere.  Blaze,  my  children,  flash 
in  the  corners,  find  what  you  like,  eat  and  grow 
fierce.  Grow  fierce  and  agile!  I  mean  to  ex- 
hibit you  by  and  by.  You  must  presently  run 
upstairs,  make  yourse4ves  broad  and  slender, 
dance,  exult  and  devour  everywhere.  Up,  my 
stronigest,  my  hungriest,  my  drunkest  flames;  up 
and  fallow!  I  am  Fire!  This  house  and  all  that 
be  in  it  are  mine." 

Undeveloped  Affection. 
(From  "  Brothertoft  Manor.'') 
Peter  was  an  undeveloped  True  Lover.  The 
"  vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame"  was  in  him;  but 
it  lay  latent  under  his  uniform,  as  fire  lurks  in  a 
quartz  pebble,  until  the  destined  little  boy  strikes 
anotlier  quartz  pebble  against  it.  Now  there  is  a 
little  boy  of  Destiny  whose  trade  it  is  to  go  about 
knocking  hearts  itogether  and  striking  Love  — 
that  pretty  pink  flash,  that  rosy  flash,  which 
makes  cheeks  blush   sweeter    and    eyes     gleam 


brighter  than  they  knew  how  to  blush  and  gleam 
before  —  that  potent  flash  which  takes  hold  of 
proper  hearts  and  carbonizes  them  into  diamona 
of  gleam  unquenchable,  with  myriad  facets  and 
a  smile  on  every  one — that  keen  flash  which 
command's  bad  hearts  to  burn  away  into  ugly 
little  heaps  of  gray  ashes.  There  is  such  an 
urchin,  and  Cupid,  alias  Eros,  is  his  name.  He 
had  tapped  Peter  Skerril's  heart  several  times 
with  hearts  labelled,  "  Anna's  heart,"  "  Belinda's 
heart,"  "  Clara's  heart,"  "  Delia's  heart,"  and  so 
on  down  the  alphabet.  No  perceptible  love  had 
answered  these  taps.  Perhaps  the  urchin  made 
the  female  heart  impinge  upon  the  male,  instead 
of  clashing  them  together  in  -mutual  impact.  Or 
perhaps  he  did  not  do  his  tapping  in  a  dark 
place  —  for  shadow  is  needful  to  show  light  — 
love  wants  sorrow  for  a  background. 

October. 
(From  "  Brothertoft  Manor.") 
"  I  must  take  another  sip  of  October,  after 
that,"  thought  Skerrett,  as  we  walked  on  toward 
the  farm-house.  "  Color!  O  blazes,  what  a  con- 
flagration of  a  landscape!"  thought  the  Major; 
*'  O  rainbows,  what  delicious  blending!  V.  I.  B. 
G.  Y.  O.  R.  Violet  hills  far  away,  indigo  zenith, 
blue  sky  on  the  hilltops,  green  pastures,  yellow 
elms,  chestnuts  and  ashes;  orange  pumpkins,  red 
maples!  Flames!  Rainbows!  Splendors!  Take 
my  blood,  O  my  dear  country!  and  cheap,  too, 
for  such  a  pageant!"  There  were  two  parts  to 
the  scene  he  was  regarding  with  this  exhilara- 
tion —  a  flat  past  and  an  upright  past.  All 
around  was  a  great  scope  of  fertile  plain  gerry- 
mandered into  farms.  Half  a  mile  away,  in  front, 
the  sudden  mountains  set  up  their  backs  to  show 
their  many-colored  gaberdines,  crimson,  purple 
and  gold  at  the  bottom  flounce,  belted  with  dif- 
ferent shades  of  the  same  in  regular  gradation 
above,  and  sprigged  all  over  with  pines  and 
cedars,  green  as  May.  The  morning  sun  winked 
at  the  Major  over  the  summits,  saying,  as  plain 
as  a  wink  can  speak,  **  Beat  this,  my  Skerrett, 
in  any  clime,  on  any  continent,  if  you  can!" 
The  Major,  with  both  his  eyes,  blinked  back 
ecstatically:  **  It  can't  be  beat!  O  Sol!  It  can't 
be  beat!" 

Skating  as  a  Fine  Art. 
(From  "  Life  in  the  Open  Air.") 
Of  all  the  plays  that  are  played  by  this  playful 
world  on  its  play-days,  there  is  no  play  like  skat- 
ing. It  is  hard  to  treat  of  this  Fine  Art  by  the 
Art  of  Fine  Writing.  Its  eloquent  motions  must 
be  seen.  To  skate  Fine  Art  you  must  have  a 
body  and  a  soul,  each  of  the  first  order;  other- 
wise you  will  never  get  out  of  coarse  art  and 
skating  in  one  syllable.  And  your  machinery  — 
your  smooth -bottomed  rockers,  the  same  shape 
stem  and  stern — -must  be  as  perfect  as  the  man 
it  moves;  and  who  moves  it.  First,  of  your 
physical  qualities.  You  must  have  lungs,  not 
bellows;  and  an  active  heart,  not  an  assortment 
of  sluggish  auricles  and  ventricles.  You  must 
have  legs,  not  shanks.  Their  shape  is  unim- 
portant, except  that  they  must  not  interfere  at 
the  knee.  You  must  have  muscles,  not  flab- 
biness;  sinews  like  wire:  nerves  like  sunbeams. 
and  a  thin  layer  of  flesh  to  cushion   the  gable 
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ends,  where  you  will  strike  if  you  tumble  — 
which,  onc€  for  all  be  it  said,  you  must  never  do. 
You  must  be  one  part  grace,  one  force,  on* 
agility,  and  the  rest  caoutchouc,  ManilJa  hemp 
and  watch  spring.  So  much  for  a  few  of  the 
physical  qualities  necessary  ito  be  a  Great  Artist 
in  skating.  Now  ifor  the  moral  and  intelliectual. 
PliKk  is  the  first;  it  always  is  the  first  quality. 
Then  enthusia'sm.  Then  patience.  Then  perti- 
nacity. Then  *  *  *  jf  you  have  good  taste 
and  a  lively  invention,  if  you  are  a  man  and  not 
a  lubber  —  then,  in  fine,  you  may  become  a  great 
skater,  just  as  with  equal  power  and  equal  pains 
you  may  put  your  grrp  on  any  kind  of  greatness. 

Luggemel  Alley. 
(From  "  John  Brent.") 
Yet  now  I  can  remember,  distinct  as  if  I  be- 
held it,  every  stride  of  that  pass;  and  everywhere, 
as  I  recall  foot  after  foot  of  that  fierce  chasm,  I 
see  three  men  with  set  faces  —  one  deathly  pale 
and  wearing  a  bloody  turban  —  all  ^galloping 
steadily  on,  on  an  errand  to  save  and  to  slay. 
Terrible  riding  it  was!  A  pavement  of  slippery, 
sheeny  ro«ck;  great  beds  of  loose  stones;  barri- 
cades of  mighty  bcmlders,  where  a  cliff  had 
fallen  an  aeon  ago,  before  the  days  of  the  road- 
maker  race;  crevices  where  an  unwary  foot  might 
catch;  wide  rifts  .where  a  shaky  horse  might  fall 
or  a  timid  horseman  drag  him  down.  Terrible 
riding!  A  pass  where  a  calm  traveler  would  go 
quietly,  picking  his  steps,  thankful  i'f  each  hour 
counted  him  a  safe  mile.  Terrible  riding!  Mad- 
ness to  go  as  we  went!  Horse  and  man,  any 
moment  either  might  shatter  every  limb.  But 
man  and  horse,  nieither  can  know  what  he  can 
do  until  he  has  dared  and  done.  On  we  went 
with  the  old  frenzy  growing  tenser.  Heart  al- 
most broken  with  eoigerness.  No  whipping  or 
spurring.  Our  horses  were  a  part  of  ourselves. 
While  we  could  go  they  would  go.  Since  the 
water,  they  w«re  full  of  leap  again.  Down  in 
the  shady  Alley,  too,  evening  'had  come  before 
its  time.  Noon's  packing  of  hot  air  had  been 
dislodged  by  a  mountain  breeze  drawing 
through.  Horses  and  men  were  braced  and 
cheered  to  their  work,  and  in  smch  riding  as  that 
the  man  and  the  horse  must  think  together  and 
move  together  —  eye  and  hand  of  the  rider  must 
chaose  and  command  as  bravely  as  the  horse 
executes.  The  blue  sky  was  overhead,  the  r&d 
sun  upon  the  castellated  walls  a  thousand  feet 
above  us,  the  purpling  chasm  opened  before.  It 
was  late;  these  were  the  last  moments.  But  we 
should  save  the  lady  yet. 

Don  Fulano. 
(From  "  John  Brent") 
"Now,  Brent!  up  behind  me!"  I  whispered, 
for  the  awe  of  death  was  upon  us.  I  mounted. 
Brent  sprang  up  behind.  I  ride  light  for  a  tall 
man.  Brent  is  the  lightest  body  of  an  athlete  I 
ever  saw.  Fulano  stood  steady  till  we  were 
firm  in  our  seats.  Then  he  tore  down  the  defile. 
Here  was  that  vast  reserve  of  power;  here  the 
tireless  spirit;  here  the  hoof  striking  true  as  a 
thunder-bolt  where  the  brave  eye  saw  footing; 
here  that  writhing  agony  of  speed;  here  the  great 
promise  fulfilled,  the  great  heart  thrilling  to 
mine,  the  grand  body  livin<g  to  the  beating  heart. 


Noble  Fulano.  I  ride  with  a  snaffle.  I  left  it 
hanging  loose.  I  did  not  check  or  guide  him. 
He  safw  all.  He  knew  all.  All  was  his  doing. 
We  sat  firm,  dinging  as  we  could,  as  we  must. 
Fulano  dashed  along  the  resoundin«g  pass.  Arm- 
strong pressed  after  —  the  gaunt  white  horse 
struggled  to  emulate  his  leader.  Presently  we 
lost  them  behind  the  curves  of  the  Alley.  No 
other  horse  that  ever  lived  could  have  held  with 
the  black  in  that  headlong  gallop  to  save.  Over 
the  slippery  rocks,  over  the  sheeny  pavement, 
plunging  through  the  loose  ston«s,  staggering 
over  the  barricades,  leaping  the  arroyo,  down, 
up,  on,  always  on  —  on  went  the  horse,  we  cling- 
ing as  we  might.  It  seemed  one  beat  of  time,  it 
seemed  an  eternity,  when  between  the  ring  of  the 
hoofs  I  heard  Brent  whisper  in  my  ear,  *'  We  are 
there."  The  crags  flung  apart,  right  and  left 
I  saw  a  sylvan  glade.  I  ssm  the  gleam  of  gush- 
ing water. 

Elementary  Geography. 

BERTHA  FRANCES  PERKINS. 

In  commencing  the  study  of  geography,  aim- 
ing to  build  clear  concepts,  let  us  find  out 
how  much  of  the  physical  features  and  phenom- 
ena in  the  neighborhood  the  pupil  has  observed 
for  hiniiself. 

Excursions  with  the  children  afford  abundant 
opportunity  for  opening  his  eyes  to  the  beautiful 
in  nature,  especially  in  the  glorious  days  of  spring 
and  autumn. 

SLOPES. 

Look  at  land  about  us.  Describe  its  surface. 
Not  all  level. 

There  are  hills. 

Draw  from  the  pupils  that  the  sides  of  the  hills 
slant,  or  slope,  and  that  any  land  that  slants  is 
called  a  slope. 

Let  them  give  examples. 

Are  all  the  slopes  alike? 

Let  them  compare  those  familiar  to  them. 

Draw  upon  the  blackboard  a  hill  having  one 
slope  quite  steep  and  the  other  more  gradual,  and 
get  from  class  the  two  kinds  —  steep  or  abrupt, 
and  gentle  or  gradual. 

Let  them  give  examples  of  each  kind. 

What  do  they  enjoy  doing  on  the  slopes  in 
winter? 

On  which  kind  of  slope  do  they  prefer  to  slide? 
Why? 

Encourage  the  children  to  bring  in  pictures  of 
slopes  to  show  the  class,  letting  them  distinguish 
between  the  short,  steep  slopes  and  the  lon^, 
gentle  ones. 

With  a  few  questions  or  headings  written  on 
the  blackboard  the  children  are  ready  to  repro- 
duce (for  a  language  lesson  what  they  have 
learned  about  slopes,  letting  the  written  work  in 
each  case  follow  the  oral  lesson. 

After  the  subject  had  been  taught  in  one 
school  the  teacher  took  a  portion  of  the  class 
for  a  walk,  and  was  gratified  by  the  interest 
manifested.  '*  I  see  a  slope."  "  There  is  a  steep 
slope."    "  I  see  a  gentle  slope." 
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In  the  more  advanced  classes  the  piH>ils  will 
be  able  to  describe  and  compare  the  great  slopes 
of  the  continents. 

SOIL. 

Have  specimens  of  the  four  kinds  of  soil 
brought  into  the  school-room.  The  teacher  will 
usually  find  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  class 
to  furnish  needed  specimens. 

Take  a  portion  of  each  kind  on  a  slate,  and 
pass  around  so  each  child  may  observe  the  dif- 
ference. The  term  soil  and  names  of  each  kind 
can  be  obtained  from  the  class. 

Which  is  the  coarsest?  Where  have  )rou  seen 
it?  Compare  sand  and  gravel.  Where  do  we 
find  much  sand?  What  is  tlie  finest  kind  of  soil? 
Clay. 

Give  the  four  kinds,  beginning  with  the  coars- 
est. 

Pour  a  little  water  on  each  kind  of  soil  and  let 
class  observe. 

Into  which  does  water  sink  most  quickly? 
Why?  Because  it  is  the  coarsest.  Yes,  the 
spaces  between  the  particles  are  larger.  Into 
sand  or  loam?  Why?  Which  holds  the  water 
longest?  Where  did  you  get  the  clay  you 
brought,  Mary?    By  the  edge  of  the  pond. 

Let  them  mention  articles  made  of  sand  and 
of  clay,  and  decide  which  is  more  useful. 

What  kind  of  soil  do  we  find  in  the  school- 
yard? What  kind  do  the  farmers  want  for  their 
crops?  Which,  then,  is  the  richest  kind?  Where 
do  you  find  it? 

Let  several  children  mix  any  two  kinds  of  soil 
in  bottles  of  water  and  report  their  observations. 
Mix  the  four  kinds  in  a  similar  manner,  and  let 
class  observe  the  order  in  which  they  settle. 

FORMATION    OF    SOIL. 

The  amount  of  work  to  be  taken  on  this  sub- 
ject will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  age  and 
ability  of  the  pupils. 

Let  some  pupil  rub  two  pieces  of  stone  to- 
gether over  a  slate  or  dark-covered  book.  What 
do  you  see?  Little  pieces  of  stone.  What  are 
these  tiny  particles?    Sand.     Soil. 

Where  have  you  heard  the  water  grinding  the 
pebbles  together?  I  found  this  pebble  on  the 
seashore.  What  is  its  shape?  Feel  it.  What  has 
made  it  so  round  and  smooth?  As  the  sharp 
edges  were  worn  off,  what  was  formed? 

Can  you  mention  any  other  way  in  which 
stones  are  being  ground  into  soil?  In  the  street 
when  heavy  teams  pass  over  them.  By  the  stone- 
crushers. 

How  do  the  large  rocks  on  the  seashore  look? 
What  has  made  them  so?  Yes,  the  water  is  con- 
stantly wearing  the  rocks  and  cliffs  into  soil. 

To  teach  that  water  expands  as  it  freezes, 
causing  rocks  to  crumble,  the  following  experi- 
ment may  be  found  helpful. 

Fill  a  small  bottle  with  water  and  cork  tightly. 
Place  the  bottle  in  a  pail  and  pack  ice  and  salt 
around  it.  Leave  it  for  a  time  and  let  class  ob- 
serve what  takes  place.  Have  the  experiment 
written  out  for  a  language  lesson. 

Apply  to  work  on  soil,  asking  them  what  must 
find  its  way  into  the  pores  (S  the  rocks,  and 
what  the  result  in  cold  weather. 

Have  a  piece  of  decayed  stone;  let  some  pupil 
pulverize  it.  and  draw  from   class  the   fact  that 


rocks  and  stones  are  constantly  decaying  and 
crumbling  into  soil.  Entourage  them  to  bring 
in  other  specimens  of  disintegrated  rock. 

What  becomes  of  the  fallen  leaves  and  twigs 
which  are  not  gathered?  They  decay  and  make 
soil.     What  kind  of  soil? 

Refer  to  the  animal  matter  found  in  the  soil, 
thus  showing  that  decayed  animal,  as  well  as 
vegetable  and  mineral  matter,  enters  into  its 
composition. 

The  subject  should  be  continued  in  connection 
with  the  work  on  brooks  and  rivers. 

The  following  books  by  Frye  are  very  help- 
ful alon.g  these  lines:  Primary  Geography, 
"  Child  and  Nature,"  and  "  Brooks  and  Brook 
Basing."  —  Popular  Educator. 

Too  much  reasoning,  too  much  explaining,  too 
much  analy^s,  too  many  "hences"  and  '*  sinces  " 
may  impede  thought  and  unnerve  action. 
"  The  centipede  was  happy,  quite, 

Until  the  toad,  in  fun, 
Said,  '  Pray,  which  leg  comes  after  which?' 
This  worked  her  mind  to  such  a  pitch 
She  lay  distracted  in  the  ditch 
Considering  how  to  run." 


Doubtful  Words. 

It  is  said  tihat  Miss  Hodgkins,  teacher  at 
Wellesley  College,  has  prepared  for  the  benefit 
of  her  young  lady  students  the  following  list  of 
** words,  phrases  and  expressions  to  be  avoided:  " 

"  Guess  "  for  *'  suppose  "  or  "  think." 

"  Fix  "  for  "  arrange  "  or  "  prepare." 

"  Ride  "  and  "  drive  "  interchangeable.  (Amer- 
icanism.) 

"  Real "  as  an  adverb,  in  expressions  '*  real 
good  "  for  **  really  "  or  "  very  good,"  etc. 

"  Some  "  or  "  any  "  in  an  adverbial  sense:  e.  g., 
"  I  have  stiKiied  some  "  for  "  somewhat,"  **  I 
have  not  studied  any  "  for  "  at  all." 

**  Some  "  ten  days  for  **  about "  ten  days. 

Not  "  as  I  know  "  for  "  that  "  I  know. 

**  Storms  "  for  it  "  rains  "  or  "  snows  "  mod- 
erately. 

"  Try  "  an  experiment  for  "  make  "  an  experi- 
ment. 

Singular  subject  with  contracted  plural  verb, 
e.  g.,  "  She  don't  skate  well." 

Plural  pronoun  with  singular  antecedent. 
Every  "  man  "  or  "  woman  "  do  *'  their  "  duty; 
or,  if  you  look  "  any  one "  straight  in  the  face 
"  they  "  will  flinch. 

"  Expect  "  for  **  suspect." 

"* First  rate"  as  an  adverb. 

"  Nice  "  indiscriminately. 

"  Had  "  rather  for  **  would  "  rather. 

"  Had  "  better  for  "  would  "  better. 

"  Right  away  "  for  **  immediately." 

'^ Party"  for  "person." 

"  Promise  "  for  **  assure." 

"  Posited  "  for  "  informed." 

"  Post  graduate  "  for  "  graduate." 

"  Depot  "  for  "  station." 

Try  '*  and  "  go  for  try  "  to  "  go. 

Try  "  and  "  do  for  try  "  to  "  do. 

*'  Cunning"  for  "  smart:  "  '*  dainty." 

"  Cute  "  for  "  acute." 
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**  Furniy  "  for  "  odd  "  or  *'  unusual." 

**  Above  "  for  '*  foregoing,"  "  more  than  "  or 
"  beyond." 

Does  it  look  "  good "  enough  for  "  well " 
enough. 

The  matter  "  of "  for  the  mafcter  "  with." 

''Like"  I  do  for  "as"  I  do. 

Not  "  as  good  "  as  for  not  *'  so  good  "  as. 

Feel  "  badly  "  for  feel  "  bad." 

Feel  "good"  for  feel  "well." 

"  Between  "  seven  for  "  among  "  seven. 

Seldom  "  or "  ever  for  seldom  "  if "  ever  01 
"  seldom  or  never." 

Taste  and  smell  "  of "  when  used  transitively. 

More  than  you  think  "  tor  "  for  '*  more  than 
vou  think." 

"  These  "  kind  for  "  this  "  kind. 

"  Nicely  "  in  response  to  an  inquiry. 

"  Healthy  "  for  "  wholesome." 

Just  "  as  soon  "  for  just  "  as  lief." 

*•  Kind  of,"  to  indicate  a  moderate  degree.  — 
Buffalo  Evening  News. 

Purpose  of  the  Recitation. 

1.  To  draw  out  each  pupil's  view  of  the  subject. 

2.  To  test  the  crudeness  or  thoroughness  of 
grasp  of  the  subject. 

3.  To  correct  his  ideas  of  the  greater  compre- 
hensiveness of  others  in  his  class. 

4.  To  arouse  and  stimulate  to  a  new  method  of 
study  on  the  next  lesson. 

5.  To  cultivate  the  closest  habits  of  attention. 

6.  To  bring  into  full  play  the  power  of  num- 
bers engaged  upon  the  same  thought. 

7.  To  supplement  by  stronger  force  what  the 
pupils  gave. 

8.  To  bring  into  play  the  teacher's  highest 
powers. 

9.  To  arouse  self-activity,  power  of  independ- 
ent research,  acute,  critical  insight,  to  be  ob- 
tained only  by  contact  with  one's  fellows  striv- 
ing toward  the  same  goal. 

10.  To  initiate  the  student  into  the  great 
secrets  of  combination  with  liis  fellows. 

11.  To  help  the  S'truggling  boy  or  girl  to 
ascend  above  the  idiosyncrasy  and  achieve  the 
universal  -forms. 

12.  To  learn  to  suppress  the  merely  subjective, 
and  how  to  square  his  views  to  what  is  objective 
and  universal.  —  Dr.  W.  F.  Harris,  in  Northwest 
Journal  of  Education. 

Your  Voice. 

Your  voice  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  your 
success  or  your  failure  in  life.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  dn  regard  to  the  voice  of  the  teacher. 
The  teacher  who  habitually  lets  her  voice  fall  is 
the  one  who  usually  gets  obedience  without  de- 
lay. A  positive  tone,  not  necessarily  a  low  tone, 
is  one  of  the  best  possessions  of  the  successful 
teacher.  The  sound  of  her  words  indicates  that 
she  -believes  she  is  making  a  success,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it  in  the  minds  of  those  who  hear 
her. 

The  weak  tea«cher  proclaims  her  weakness  in 
the  slides  of  her  voice.  It  is  well  worth  study. 
If  you  have  not  a  clear,  cheerful  tone  you  can 
secure  it  by  a  little  careful  practice.  If  your  work 
is  not  satisfactory  it  may  be  largely  due  to  the 


fact  that  you  have  a  sort  of  complaining  or  whin- 
ing tone.  The  teacher  who  says,  **  Now,  dear 
children,  don't  you  want  to  study  your  spelling?  " 
has  a  great  deal  yet  to  learn. 

A  continuous  string  of  talk  is  a  bad  thing. 
The  teacher  who  repeats  the  answers  she  gets 
from  the  children  to  -make  them  more  impressive 
is  a  failure,  as  every  one  knows,  but  the  one  who 
cackles  all  day  about  what  she  thinks  important 
is  just  as  bad.  The  more  the  soup  is  watered  the 
thinner  it  gets.  The  more  the  old  hen  f:lucks 
the  less  the  chickens  pay  attention.  The  c 
ing  is  for  her  own  benefit,  the  chickens  soon 
learn  to  pay  no  attention,  but  let  her  cluck  till 
she  really  has  a  fact  about  a  bug  or  worm,  and 
they  find  this  out  by  her  altered  tone.  Her  ani- 
mation alters  her  cluck.  And  so  should  the 
teacher's. 

You  can't  help  a  certain  delightful  ring  in 
your  voice  if  you  are  so  pleased  with  your  sub- 
ject that  it  animates  you.  Notice  what  your 
voice  does  when  you  have  in  your  teaching  what 
the  preachers  call  a  good  time.  Use  that  occa- 
sionally. —  Watts'  Extra  Teacher. 

Buds. 

In  early  March  gather  a  large  handful  of  buds 
on  branches  not  less  than  eight  inches  in  length. 
Get  as  miany  different  kinds  as  possible.  Cherry, 
horse-chestmit,  tulip,  poplar,  lilac,  North  Caro- 
lina poplar,  willow  are  particularly  desirable. 

In  cutting  these  from  the  tree  use  pruning 
scissors,  or  a  knife,  and  do  not  take  more  than 
a  branch  from  any  one  part  of  the  tree.  Be  espe- 
cially careful  not  to  spoil  the  horse-chestnut,  be- 
cause the  whole  year's  growth  of  the  branch  is 
wrapped  up  in  the  large  and  very  enticing  ter- 
minal bud. 

Pruning  scissors  are  worth  buying,  since  they 
cost  only  fifty  cents,  and  save  a  vast  amount  of 
strength  and  temper,  both  in  securing  the  buds 
and  caring  for  them  afterwards. 

Cut  off  the  ends  of  every  branch  under  warm 
water.  When  finished  keep  the  jar  where  it  is 
warm,  and  if  you  choose,  add  warm  water  each 
day.  Renew  the  >vater  at  least  once  a  week,  cut- 
ting off  a  piece  of  the  stem  at  the  same  time.  — 
Nature  Study  in  Elementary  Schools  (Mrs.  JVilson). 

Chips  for  the  Teacher. 

Learn  to  laugh.  A  good  laugh  is  better  than 
medicine.  Learn  how  to  tell  a  good  story.  A 
well-told  story  is  as  welcome  as  a  sunbeam  in  a 
sick  room.  Learn  to  keep  your  own  troubles  to 
yourself.  The  world  is  too  busy  to  care  for  your 
ills  and  sorrows.  Learn  to  stop  croaking.  If 
you  cannot  see  any  good  in  the  world,  keep  the 
bad  to  yourself.  Learn  to  hide  your  pains  and 
aches  under  a  pleasant  smile.  No  one  cares  to 
hear  whether  you  have  the  earache,  headache  or 
rheumatism.  Don't  cry.  Tears  do  well  enough 
in  novels,  but  they  are  out  of  place  in  real  life. 
Learn  to  meet  your  friends  and  pupils  with  a 
pleasant  smile.  When  the  teacher  ceases  to  learn 
he  should  also  cease  to  teach.  No  matter  what 
his  talents  or  attainments  may  be,  he  is  unfit  to 
lead  and  guide  others  the  moment  the  spirit  of 
growth  and  development  within  him  is  dead. 
Verily,  **  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth." 
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THE  BEST  TO  BE  FOUND. 

The  Leading*  Articles  of  the  Current  Educational  Journals  Summarized* 


A  GOOD  amanuensis  stenographer,  says  Learn- 
ing by  Doingy  shouki  be  one  of  the  per- 
maneat  attaches  of  every  well-regulated  school 
office;  nearly  every  principal  or  superintendent 
has  enough  necessary  official  correspondence  and 
other  writing  to  make  the  employment  of  a 
stenographer  a  positive  economy.  We  have  be- 
fore us  an  elaborated  course  of  study  prepared  by 
a  Michigan  superintendent,  and  which  consists 
of  m-ore  than  seventy  large  pages  of  close  pen- 
written  manuscript.  Nearly  or  quite  all  of  this 
matter  oould  have  .been  dictated  in  an  hour  or 
two  to  a  stenographer,  who  could  have  then  pre- 
pared carbon  copies  few  the  teachers,  at  a  great 
saving  of  the  superintendent's  valuable  time,  and 
at  a  cost  aniich  less  than  that  of  printing.  The 
time  consumed  by  the  superintendent  in  writing 
out  this  course  of  study,  estimated  at  its  cash 
cost,  would  be  more  than  equal  to  a  week's 
salary  for  a  stenographer.  Besides  correspond- 
ence, etc.,  there  is  the  preparation  of  special  les- 
son outldnes,  examinations  and  much  similar 
work  in  which  a  stenographer  and  type-writer 
could  be  greatly  serviceable.  The  salary  oi  a 
person  competent  to  do  this  class  of  work  need 
not  be  above  five  or  six  dollars  per  week,  a 
mere  bagatelle  when  compared  to  the  cost  oi  a 
principal's  timt,  which  usually  amounts  to  eight 
or  ten  dollars  a  day. 

In  these  days,  w-hen  it  is  found  to  be  economy 
to  employ  irom  one  to  half  a  dozen  stenogra- 
phers in  every  business  office,  our  boards  of 
education  ought  to  be  able  to  see  the  economy 
of  employing  stenographers  in  the  business  of- 
fice of  the  school. 

Speaking  of  "  Hindrances  to  School  Work," 
the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  says:  "  Exces- 
sive indulgence  by  young  children  in  so-called 
*  social  pleasures '  seriously  interferes  with  the 
work  of  the  school,  and  frequently  plays  havoc 
with  the  child's  health  and  morals  as  well.  Boys 
who  are  permitted  to  be  out  late  at  night  on 
this  or  that  pretext  become  careless  and  indiffer- 
ent in  their  studies,  and  sooner  or  later  drop  out 
of  school  entirely. 

"  The  school  girl  who  will  keep  late  hours  at 
theatre  parties,  balls  and  receptions  lias  no  in- 
clination to  study,  and  her  presence  in  school  is 
not  helpful  to  teacher  or  class.  Many  parents 
sacrifice  not  only  the  mental  culture  of  their  chil- 
dren, but  their  physical  welfare  as  well,  in  order 
to  give  them  *  a  social  status '  at  the  age  of  12 
or  15  years.  Indulgence  in  social  pleasures  dur- 
ing the  period  of  one's  education  involves  not 
only  a  dissipation  of  nervous  energy,  but  also  a 
serious  drain  upon  the  mental  and  moral  forces. 
So  far  as  the  girls  at  least  are  concerned,  this 
pernicious  evil  is  responsible  for  most  of  the 
failures  in  the  higher  grades  of  school  work. 
The  following  pertinent  extract  from  Fenelon's 
'  Education  of  Girls '  forcibly  presents  a  truth 
that    should    be    seriously    considered    by    every 

00,  we  see  parents  who,  as  St.  Au- 
take  their  children  to  public  enter- 


tainments and  to  other  entertainments  that 
cannot  fail  to  give  them  a  distaste  for  the  sober 
and  industrious  life  on  which  these  very  parents 
wish  them  to  enter;  thus  they  mingle  poison 
with  iwholesoriie  food.  They  speak  only  of  wis- 
dom, but  they  inure  the  volatile  imagination  of 
children  to  the  violent  excitements  of  impas- 
sioned acting  and  of  nxusic,  after  which  the  chil- 
dren are  incapable  of  steady  application.  A  taste 
of  the  passion  is  given  them,  and  innocent  pleas- 
ures are  made  insipid  to  them.  Yet  tdieir  parents 
still  expect  their  education  to  prosper,  and  regard 
a  training  that  will  not  allow  this  mixture  of 
good  and  bad  as  depressing  and  severe.  Is  not 
this  trying  to  have  the  credit  of  desiring  a  good 
education  for  their  children,  without  being  will- 
ing to  take  any  trouble  or  to  submit  to  the  most 
indispensable  requirements? '*  , 

School  Education  quotes,  evidently  with  ap- 
proval, these  words  of  Supt.  Ellwood  P.  Cub- 
berley,  of  San  Diego,  Cal.:  **  As  to  overcrowding 
the  course  of  study  I  do  not  believe  it.  With  all 
the  cry  about  the  '  terrible  crowding  of  the  pupils 
in  our  schools,'  we  have  many  pupils  each  year 
who  are  able  to  go  ahead  oi  the  grades  and  do 
much  more  than  ithe  course  of  study  calls  for. 
As  soon  as  our  people  become  educated  to  the 
necessity  of  contributing  more  money  for  edu- 
cational work,  so.  that  teachers  may  be  provided 
with  the  best  of  teaching  equipment  and  not  be 
expected  to  teach  over  twenty-five  to  thirty 
pupils,  I  firmly  believe  that  all  that  is  now 
taught  in  the  first  eight  years  will  be  taught  in 
six  or  six  and  a  half  at  most.  The  course  of 
study  is  not  overcrowded,  but  the  schools  are." 

Dr.  E.  Benj.  Andrews  said  in  a  recent  address: 
"We  must  make  the  kindergarten  the  founda- 
tion of  our  system  of  public  education,  and  the 
age  of  two  and  one-half  years  is  none  too  early 
to  begin  this  work  with  the  pupil.  The  kinder- 
'garten  should  be  made  universal,  and  should  lead 
up  to  manual  training.  Thorough  manual  train- 
ing often  is  off  more  value  to  the  pupil  than  years 
spent  with  books.  It  teaches  accuracy.  I  have 
known  many  a  young  man  to  get  his  first  start 
toward  a  literary  style  in  the  workshop.  There 
he  learned  to  do  things  nicely.  As  for  the  kin- 
dergarten influence,  I  have  known  one  child  to 
regenerate  a  whole  family,  working  a  complete 
change  in  a  careless  mother,  a  rude  brother,  and 
a  degraded  father." 

Child-Study  Monthly  quotes  from  the  New  York 
Tribune  of  recent  date,  telling  the  story  of  a 
little  girl  of  four,  who.  with  her  nurse,  was  walk- 
ing at  the  seaside.  They  came  to  an  inlet,  and 
the  nurse  decided  to  row  across,  believing  that 
by  rowing  across  she  shortened  the  walk  home 
When  the  boat  reached  the  opposite  shore,  she 
put  the  child  ashore,  believing  sAie  was  but  a 
short  distance  from  home,  and  rowed  the  bor- 
rowed boat  back.  The  distance  was  short,  but 
very  rough  and  difficult  for  a  little  girl  of  four. 
She  struggled  on  through  the  coarse  grass  and 
sand,  climbing  hillocks    and    walkinjg    through 
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depths.  At  last  her  mather  saw  her  coming  and 
hurried  to  meet  her.  She  exclaimed:  "  Were 
yon  frightened,  my  sweet?  "  "  I  felt  very  lost," 
was  the  reply,  '*  but  I  sang  '  Lead,  Kindly  light ' 
to  myself  all  the  way." 

There  was  never  a  stronger  argument  than  this 
£or  teaching  little  children  hymns  and  poetry  that 
have  thought  in  them.  The  pity  of  it,  that  the 
minds  of  children  are  filled  so  often  with  non- 
sense, when  it  would  require  no  greater  effort  to 
give  them  the  inspiration  of  good  literature  1 

Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbauge,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  an  address  on  '*  The  Elementary 
School"  at  Chattanooga  meeting,  said:  "The 
elemeu'tary  school  fulfils  its  mission  then  by 
training  the  feelings;  by  such  a  simplification  of 
the  curriculum  as  will  give  the  culture  side  of 
education  greater  prominence;  by  emphasizing 
the  mastery  of  language,  as  the  central  posses- 
sion of  the  child;  by  an  intellectual  versatility, 
the  best  mental  eq-uipment  for  life;  by  promoting 
the  virtues  of  politeness  conscientiousness  and 
humility;  by  giving  greater  prominence  to  the 
permanent  rather  than  the  transient  results  in 
teaching;  and  by  placing  in  the  elementary 
schools  teachers  so  thoroughly  trained  and  en- 
thused with  the  ideals  of  the  school  as  to  render 
the  school  career  of  the  child  marvelously  suc- 
cessful by  making  it  supremely  pleasant." 

At  the  same  meeting,  Dr.  J.  P.  Gordy  sum- 
marized his  idea  of  education  as  follows: 

(i)  The  question.  What  is  the  end  of  educa- 
tion? must  be  answered  by  philosophy. 

(2)  The  question,  What  agencies  should  so- 
ciety employ  to  realize  the  ends  of  education? 
must  be  answered  by  a  study  of  comparative  poli- 
tics. 

(3)  The  qudstion.  What  subjects  should  be 
studied,  in  order  that  the  student  may  be  edu- 
cated? must  be  answered  by  general  psychology. 


(4)  The  question,  What  methods  shall  be  used 
in  teaching  these  subjects  in  order  that  they 
may  be  made  to  bear  this  educational  fruit?  must 
also  be  answered  by  psychology. 

(S  and  6)  The  questions  as  to  how  much  the 
stiident  can  safely  be  required  to  do,  and  in  what 
order  we  shall  take  up  particular  subjects,  and 
how  long  we  shall  pursue  them,  must  be  an- 
swered by  genetic  psychology. 


In  making  a  strong  plea  for  the  systematic 
teaching  of  morals  in  our  public  schools,  Prof. 
Knepper,  of  the  Idaho  State  Normal,  says  in  the 
Inland  Journal: 

**  To  reach  a  state  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  for 
an  acquaintance  with  moral  philosophy  in  its 
general  principles,  at  least,  should  be  as  obliga- 
tory on  the  teacher  as  is  knowledge  of  any  of 
the  common  branches. 

**  Many  teachers  are  afraid  of  teaching  morality 
directly.  They  look  for  trouble,  opposition,  sec- 
tarianism, what  not?  They  would  have  good 
teachers  whose  words  and  deeds  show  con- 
sciousness, and  they  hope  from  such  living  ex- 
amples the  children  will  by  some  piocess  of  con- 
scious absorption  gain  the  cherished  Christian 
graces  that  ought  to  go  with  a  liberal  education. 
The  influence  of  the  teacher's  personal  character 
cannot  well  be  overestimated  whether  for  good 
or  for  evil.  But  then  we  might  on  the  same 
principal  throw  aside  grammars  and  rhetorics 
and  expect  pupils  to  absorb  diction  and  style 
from  the  refined  teacher,  without  being  burdened 
with  the  scientific  study  of  language. 

"  To  get  belief  and  faith  and  science  into  right 
relations  will  require  the  entire  reconstruction,  if 
not  the  revolution,  of  our  whole  school  economy. 
Morality  cannot  be  thrust  upon  it  as  a  gloss  or  a 
veneer  it  must  have  a  vital  relation.  Reformation 
must  come  from  within  the  system,  for  reform 
never  comes  from  without." 


RURAL   SCHOOLS. 

New  York  State  Institutes  for  the  Next  Month. 


Date. 

County. 

Di«. 

Place. 

Conductor. 

Instructors. 

March           a8 

Tioea 

Waverly 

Waterloo 

Geneva  

Whitesboro 

Frankfort 

Herkimer 

Can^ndaijfu* [ 

Kingston 

New  Rochelle j 

Gouverneur -j 

Cortland 

Sanford  

Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Eggleston. 

38 

*  iVR~  • 

Seneca 

Bugbee  

Stout 

... 

Miss  Himes. 

April               4 

.4 

Ontario.        -.  .. 

iia,3 
If  a 

Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Eggleston. 
Miss  Himes. 

Oneida 

Sanford  

Herkimer . 

Shaver 

Bardwell 

Bugbee 

Hendrick 

Hugbee 

Stout 

Sanford 

Hendrick.... 

Shaver 

Hendrick.... 
Shaver 

.'V 

Miss  Himes. 

4 

Herkimer 

Miss  Rice. 

Ontario 

Mis.<(  Eggleston. 

XI 

Ulster 

Miss  Rice. 

II 

11 

x8 

Westchester 

St  Lawrence 

Cortland 

Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Eggleston. 

Miss  Himes  and  Miss  Eggleston. 
Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Eggleston. 

18 

Lewis 

Lowville                    ..... 

Miss  Himes. 

x8 

Cortland 

Columbia 

Homer 

Bardwell.  ... 

Bugbee 

Sanford 

Hendrick.... 

Shaver 

Bardwell.... 

Sanford 

Bugbee 

-I 

Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Eggleston. 

z8 

Chatham ] 

Windsor 

Miss  Himes. 

•S 

as 

as 
as 
as 

Rrooroe 

Jefferson 

Orange  

Rockland  . 

Miss  Rice. 

Adams 

Goshen 

Piermont 

Norlhville 

Miss  Himes. 

Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Eggleston. 

Miss  Eggleston. 

Miss  Himes. 

Fulton > 1     --  - 

[The  matter  for  this  Department  is  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  engaged  in 
the  propagation  of  agricultural  knowledge  and  an  interest  in  nature  study  in  New  York  Sute.  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  is  the  Direc- 
tor and  exercises  a  general  oversight  of  the  matter  supplied  this  magazine.] 
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Nature-Study  Department. 
The  story  of  a  Short  Life. 

MARY    K.    ROGERS,  CORNKLL    UNIVERSITY. 

MANY  urgent  requests  have  come  to  us 
lately  from  teachers  in  the  larger  towns 
and  cities  for  material  for  nature  lessons.  Some 
of  our  friends  in  the  country  schools  have  un- 
dertaken the  pleasant  task  of  collecting  a  quan- 
tity of  apple  twigs  for  their  less-favored  city 
neighbors  to  study.  Some  of  the  brightest  of 
these  bright-eyed  country  boys  and  girls  have 
discovered  on  the  apple  twigs  some  strange 
shiny  swellings,  which  look  interesting,  and  their 


selves!  You  must  be  patient,  for  it  will  be  many 
days  before  anything  happens  to  answer  your 
questions. 

In  the  meantime  there  are  many  things  to  be 
noticed  about  these  masses.  If  the  teacher  has 
a  magnifying  glass,  together  she  and  you  may 
learn  that  this  mass  is  composed  of  many  small 
bits,  glued  together.  They  are,  though  you 
might  never  guess  it,  the  eggs  of  a  pretty  moth 
or  miller.  The  insect  mother  who  left  them 
there,  and  closely  oovered  them  with  the  smooth 
hand,  varnish-like  substance,  died  last  summer. 
When  the  warm  days  of  spring  come,  if  you  will 
watch  the  masses  of  eggs  you  wiU  find  them 
chamged.  There  issues  from  each  egg  a  tiny 
hairy  creature,  with  six  very  small  legs  and  a 
mighty  appetite.     What  is  the  first  thought  of 
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letters  bristle  with  question  marks.  A  few  know 
the  history  of  these  queer  masses  which  some- 
times occiir  on  almost  every  branch.  The  very 
best  way  to  find  out  about  these  things  is  to  ask. 
But  who  shall  you  ask?  You  have  asked  father 
and  he  was  too  busy.  The  teacher  said  frankly 
that  she  didn't  know,  but  told  you  to  watch  the 
twigs  and  see  what  would  happen.  That  was  a 
wise  teacher,  for  she  sent  you  to  the  source  of 
knrvwledge  on  the  subject.     .\«;k  the  things  them- 


this  young  caterpillar  —  for  it  is  nothing  else? 
The  first  things  it  wants  are  food  and  shelter. 
It  finds  its  food  in  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  apple 
or  wild  cherry  trees  on  which  the  wise  little 
mother  left  the  eggs.  Its  shelter  is  a  silken  tent. 
Each  caterpillar  spins  a  thread,  and  together  they 
make  a  tent  in  which  they  live.  Because  of  this 
habit  they  have  been  called  apple-tree  tent  cater- 
pillars. 

Now  ask  the  caterpillar  all  sorts  of  questions 
about  itself,  and  it  will  answer  cheerfully  and 
truthfully,   but   you   may   have   to   sharpen  your 
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eyes  and  wits  to  understand  its  answers.  Leaflet 
No.  5  {Some  Tent-Makers)  may  help  you  un- 
derstand some  of  its  strange  behavior.  Eating, 
growing  and  spinning  seem  to  be  the  principal 
occupations  of  these  small  creatures  until  some 
time  in  May.  Then  spinning  becomes  their  only 
work,  and  they  seem  very  intent  upon-  hiding 
themselves.  They  are  getting  ready  to  rest  after 
their  weeks  of  work.  Inside  of  their  oocoon 
they  rest  in  some  sheltered  and  convenient  cor- 
ner till  the  hot  sun  of  July  wakes  them  into  a 
new  life,  a  very  different  life  from  that  they  have 
lived  so  far.  Out  of  each  cocoon  comes  a  pretty 
rosy-brown  moth,  so  much  like  the  little  mother 
which  left  the  eggs  glued  to  the  twig  last  sum- 
mer that  one  can  scarcely  tell  them  apart.  They 
are  mother  and  daughter,  and  their  family  re- 
semblance is  quite  remarkable.  All  the  brothers 
and  sisters  look  just  like  their  parents. 

Now  we  see  that  .these  little  creatures  have  ap- 
peared in  four  different  forms  —  the  egg  (Figs. 
27,  28),  in  which  stage  the  winter  is  passed;  the 
caterpillar  (Fig.  29),  which  is  the  eating  an^ 
growing  stage;  the  .pupa,  inside  of  a  whitish 
cocoon  (Fig.  30),  and  the  full-grown  moth  (Fig. 
31),  with  four  soft  dusty  wings.  And  who  an- 
swered your  questions  best?  The  creature  itself, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  bes^t  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject! 

Nature-Study  Paragraphs. 

J NO.    W.    SPENCER. 

Soon  after  this  number  of  New  York  Educa- 
tion reaches  the  public  we  shall  have  ready  for 
issue  three  leaflets  on  nature  study  to  add  to  the 


eight  already  published.  Prof.  Gage  will  give 
soime  observations  on  the  poUywog,  and  Pro*. 
Bailey  will  have  something  to  say  about  bird* 
and  bird-houses.  Miss  Mary  F.  Rogers,  whose 
love  for  the  aquarium  may  some  day  lead  her  to 
keep  Jiouse  in  one,  will  tell  of  its  management 
and  tenants. 

All  our  leaflets  are  sent  Iree  to  teachers  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Those  who  have  received 
our  previous  numbers  are  probably  on  our  mail- 
ing list  for  future  issues. 

We  wisih  to  repeat  an  announcement  we  made 
in  the  last  number  of  New  York  Education, 
viz.: 

We  find  many  teachers  who  think  well  of 
nature  study,  and  have  pupils  who  manifest  a 
great  interest  in  the  study  of  common  things; 
yet  the  teachers,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons, 
defer  introducing  such  investigations  into  their 
schools.  We  wish  such  teachers  would  send  us 
the  names  of  all  their  pupils  who  have  any  desire 
for  such  study.  We  want  both  boys  and  girls. 
In  sendin-g  us  such  lists  please  nominate  a  presi- 
dent and  secretary,  and  we  will  treat  the  list  as  a 
club,  and  will  correspond  through  the  officials. 
It  is  a  small  thing  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
do,  and  if  she  places  any  value  on  nature  study, 
it  is  an  easy  way  to  shift  the  work  onto  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University. 

Address,  Chief  Clerk,  College  of  Agriculture 
of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  who  stands  at  the  head  of 
nature   ^tudy  at    Cornell    University,    sailed    for 
Germany,  March  23d.    He  hopes  to  join  his  fam- 
ily at  Munich  by  Easter. 


SCHOOL    BOARDS. 


The  New  Education. 
The  Codified  School  Laws  of  New  York  State. 

THE  proposed  education  law,  which  is  the 
outcome  of  the  statutory  revision's  revision 
and  codification  of  the  Consolidated  School  Law 
and  all  other  educational  acts,  was  recently 
introduced  in  the  Assembly  by  Assemblyman 
Kelsey.  as  chairman  of  the  Cammittee  on*  Public 
Education.  The  bill  is  intended  to  be  a  revision 
of  the  whole  subject  of  education,  so  far  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  public  school  system,  and  also  to  pro- 
vide instituitions  of  learning  under  supervision  of 
the  University.  The  common  school  system  is 
preserved  practically  in  its  present  form.  The 
school  district  system  is  continued  with  some 
modifications,  principally  matters  of  administra- 
tion rather  than  organization.  Three  classes  of 
districts  are  recognized,  namely,  the  common 
school  district,  with  one  trustee;  the  union 
school  district,  with  a  board  of  education,  and 
special  school  districts,  organized  under  inde- 
pendent statutes,  of  which  there  are  still  several 
in  the  State. 


The  commissioners  do  not  deem  it  practicable 
to  adopt  the  township  system  at  this  time,  and 
have  proposed  a  substitute  by  providing  a 
scheme  of  consolidation  of  districts  without  re- 
gard to  town  lines.  This  will  enable  small  dis- 
tricts to  consolidate  with  a  strong  central  school, 
and  receive  all  its  advantages,  without  disturbing 
the  integrity  of  the  present  district  system. 

Under  the  present  law  there  is  no  required 
course  of  instruction  in  schools,  except  that  the 
compulsory  law  requires  children  to  attend  a 
school  in  which  a  few  specified  subjects  are 
taught  This  bill  proposes  to  require  instruction 
in  public  schools  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
English  grammar  and  composition,  geography, 
drawing,  physiology  and  hygiene,  American  his- 
tory, civil  govern-menit,  good  behavior,  good 
morals  and  also  such  other  subjects  as  may  be 
prescribed  or  permitted  by  the  school  authorities, 
the  superintendent  or  by  law. 

The  Bible  may  be  read  in  public  schools.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  instruction  in  natural  his- 
tory, industrial  or  freehand  drawing,  vocal  music 
and  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics. 

The  law  relating  to  qualifications  of  teachers 
has  been  rewritten  and  made  somewhat  broader, 
and  a  new  provision  is  inserted,  which  gives  the 
graduates  of  the  education  department  in  univer- 
sities and  colleges  the  same  rights  as  graduates 
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of  a  State  normal  school.  The  law  relating  to 
normal  school  has  been  consolidated,  and  the 
twelve  normal  schools  are  continued  practically 
as  under  the  present  law,  except  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  a  uniform  local  board  of  trustees 
composed  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the 
State  superintendent.  Any  school  district  may 
adopt  free  text-books. 

The  law  relating  to  compulsory  education  has 
been  rewritten,  and  the  period  of  compulsory  at- 
tendance has  been  enlarged.  The  period  is  now 
from  eight  to  tnvelve  years.  This  bill  proposes 
to  fix  the  period  from  six  to  fourteen.  The  ap- 
pointment of  truant  officers  is  changed,  and 
authority  is  given  to  the  commissioners  to  create 
truant  districts  composed  of  two  or  more  school 
districts,  and  a  truant  officer  is  to  be  appointed 
for  this  district,  instead  of  by  towns,  as  under  the 
present  law.  A  provision  is  also  inserted  author- 
izing the  State  superintendent  to  establish  a  State 
truant  school,  but  this  cannot  be  available  with- 
out an  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

A  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  is  suggested,  by  providing  £or  the  re- 
duction in  number  of  elective  Regents  from  19  to 
15.  Th€  constitution  provides  that  the  number  of 
Regents  shall  not  be  less  than  nine.     The  pow- 


ers, jurisdiction,  supervision  and  general  author- 
ity  ol  the  Regents  are  continued  as  under  the 
present  law. 

The  subject  of  libraries  has  been  rewritten, 
with  a  view,  first,  to  try  to  produce  harmony 
where  confusion  now  exists,  and  also  to  enlarge 
and  broaden  the  scope  of  libraries  and  library 
management.  The  bill  proposes  to  include  all  of 
the  law  libraries  or  other  public  libraries  own<ed 
by  the  State,  and  places  them  directly  or  indi- 
rectly under  the  supervision  of  the  Regents,  and 
make  them  a  part  of  the  great  library  system  of 
the  State.  The  Court  of  Appeals  libraries,  judi- 
cial district  libraries  and  other  law  libraries  and 
libraries  in  public  institutions  are  included  in  this 
article,  and  may  be  branches  or  parts  of  the  State 
library. 

The  librarians  of  law  libraries  are  continued  in 
office,  subject  to  removal  by  the  Regents  only  for 
cause,  and  librarians  will  be  hereafter  appointed 
by  the  Regents.  In  most  cases  the  librarians  are 
appointed  judges.  The  Regents  are  required  bo 
supply  books  to  the  various  law  libraries  from 
time  to  time,  and  also  to  furnish  books  upon  the 
requisition  of  the  presiding  justices  of  the  Appel- 
late Division  for  the  Appellate  Division  library, 
or  of  the  trial  justices  for  the  district  libraries. 


CHILD    STUDY. 


A  Few  Suggestions  upon  Fatigue. 

NEW   YORK    SOCIETY,  LEAFLET   NO.   I. 

NoTB.  —  The  followinfi:  thoughts  have  been  gleaned,  and 
much  of  the  language  has  been  adopted,  from  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Francis  ^A'arner,  of  London,  Dr.  Smith  Maker,  of  Utica, 
and  Prof.  M.  V.  OShea,  Madison   Wis. 

THERE  are  two  kinds  or  degrees  of  fatigue. 
One  is  the  result  of  the  consumption  of  the 
nerve  energy  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  brain, 
caused  by  long-continued  activities  controlled  by 
the  cells  of  that  portion  of  the  brain.  This  may 
be  called  normal  fatigue,  and  need  not  be  con- 
sidered injurious  if  rest  and  nourishment  are 
taken  often  enough  to  restore  the  lost  energy. 
In  fact,  such  use  and  restoration  of  nerve  energy 
is  conducive  to  bodily  and  intellectual  health  and 
development.  The  danger  lies  in  such  a  com- 
plete, contimious  and  prolonged  exhaustion  of 
this  nerve  energy  as  shall  weaken  or  destroy  tiie 
power  of  recuperation.  Such  a  condition  may 
be  justly  named  injurious  fatigue.  Its  culmina- 
tion is  nervous  prostration.  It  is  from  this  in- 
jurious fatigue  that  teachers  should  keep  their 
pupils,  and  against  this  that  teachers  should 
guard  themselves. 

CAUSES  OF  INJURIOUS  FATIGUE. 

Insufficient  nourishment  caused  by  poor,  un- 
suitable or  insufficient  food,  loss  of  sleep,  and 
the  weakness  incident  to  some  disease  lately  suf- 
fered, are  so«me  of  the  conditions  that  make  in- 
jurious fatigue  easily  brought  on,  even  by 
ordinary  mental  work.     Unhygienic  construction 


of  school  buildings,  or  unskilful  and  careless 
manipulation  by  teachers  and  janitor  of  appli- 
ances at  hand  for  securing  pure  air  in  school- 
rooms, is  another  cause.  School  programs 
that  do  not  provide  for  frequent  changes  in  kinds 
of  work,  and  for  frequent  rest  and  recreation 
periods,  too  rigid  restraints  upon  the  activities  of 
young  children,  holding  all  children  —  the  ner- 
vous, the  phlegmatic,  the  bilious  — to  the  same 
restrictions  and  rules,  the  irritating  restrictions 
of  the  school  martinet,  not  infrequently  are  re- 
sponsible for  such  an  exhaustion  of  the  pupil's 
nerve  energy  as  will  leave  but  a  small  reserve 
for  real  study;  and  when  this  study  is  insisted 
upon,  injurious  fatigue  follows.  Over  some  of 
these  causes  the  teacher  has  entire  control:  for 
others  the  parents  are  directly  responsible:  in  all 
cases  both  parents  and  teachers  can  exert  a  bene- 
ficial influence,  if  they  will  realize  the  importance 
of  the  work  and  will  co-operate  in  wise  eflForts 
to  secure  reform. 

SIGNS  OF  FATIGUE. 

Investigations  seem  to  show  that,  roughly 
speaking,  nationalities  differ  in  susceptibility  of 
fatigue.  Italians  seem  most  liable,  and  Germans 
least  liable,  to  fatigue  from  mental  exertion. 
Americans  come  next  to  the  Italian,  while  the 
Irish  as  a  nation  are  next,  especially  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  so  easily  stimulated  in  emo- 
tional lines.  Prof.  O'Shea  says:  "Most  of  the 
Italian  children  that  we  have  in  our  public 
school's  are  in  a  state  of  nervous  degeneration. 
*  *  *  They  are  extremely  excitable  children, 
restless,  continually  in  movement,  which  ofttimes 
has  no  control  or  purpose  in  it.  Such  children 
readily  use  up  what  little  stock  of  nervous  en- 
ergy they  possess,   and  then  they  tjccasion  the 
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teacher  much  trouble  because  of  oinsteadiness  in 
body,  mirnd  ami  temper.  *  *  *  These  children 
are  unstable.  It  is  no  fauk  of  theirs,  and  they 
cannot  themselves  change  their  condition.  Usu- 
ally their  mode  af  life  greatly  intensifies  this 
neurotic  or  degenerate  condition.  Fortunate  for 
pupils  like  these  if  they  have  teachers  with  large, 
joyful  hearts  and  keen  insight  into  child  nature 
and  child  needs." 

Children  are  frequently  classified  by  tempera- 
ment, and  th«  class  designated  '*  nervous "  are 
most  susceptible  to  injurious  fatigue.  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson describes  this  class  as  follows:  "There  is 
a  child  with  light  blue  eyes,  light  flaxen  hair, 
fragile  form,  pale  cheeks,  quick  apprehension, 
and  nervous,  almost  scared,  nature.  That  child 
can  be  taugtht  almost  anything  and  everything. 
It  may  be  a  very  ambitious  child,  but  it  is  easily 
put  down,  and  is  always,  on  the  least  emotion, 
vibrating  or  palpitating.  It  is  the  type  of  the 
true  tuberculous  child.  *  *  *  This  child  may 
be  precocious  to  an  extreme  degree,  may  lap  up 
learning  like  water,  and  become  morbid  in  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  but  it  i.<i  always 
vibrating  and  constitutionally  feeble. 

Brain  fatigue  affects  different  classes  of  chil- 
dren in  different  ways.  In  some  there  is  a  slow- 
ing up  in  all  acts  of  mind  and  body;  in  others 
there  is  greater  activity  evident,  but  this  activity 
is  un<:ontroHed,  spasmodic,  hysterical.  Teachers 
-will  note  these  changes  in  progress  during  the 
day.  In  the  morning  the  children  seem  all  right, 
and  for  a  while  do  good  work  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner. Later  in  the  day,  however,  the  former 
class  work  much  more  sluggishly  and  make  more 
mistakes  in  spelling,  computation,  observation, 
and  even  in  physical  exercises;  while  the  latter 
class  seem  to  become  unstrumg,  make  many  pur- 
poseless movements,  start  at  slightest  occasion, 
and  seem  utterly  unable  to  think  with  any  order 
or  method.  Of  the  latter  class  a  well-known 
writer  says:  "This  is  the  type  of  fatigue  that 
most  easily  produces  unbalance  and  causes  in- 
accuracy in  school  work.  *  *  *  This  sort  of 
child  becomes  very  restless  at  times,  flies  easily 
into  a  passion  when  fatigued,  and  is  apt  to  cause 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  because,  of  his  lack  of  self- 
possession.  *  *  *  We  think  he  is  stupid  and 
vicious,  but  he  is  really  diseased.  It  may  be  that 
he  has  inherited  this  abnormally  highly  organ- 
ized nature  from  ancestors.  Perhaps  home  con- 
ditions, or  environment,  or  disease  produce  it; 
but  whatever  may  be  its  cause,  it  should  be  the 
teacher's  constant  aim  to  alleviate  instead  of  ag- 
gravate it,  to  beget  poise  and  strength  rather 
than  to  make  still  more  unbalanced  by  unwise 
discipline  and  continual  nagging." 

Dr.  Baker  describes  the  signs  of  fatigue  as  fol- 
lows: "The  things  to  be  noted  as  evidence  of 
normal  fatigue  in  school  children  are  lassitude, 
flushed  or  pale  face,  restlessness,  especially  of 
the  hands  and  fingers,  and  the  '  tired  look  '  com- 
monly observed.  Associated  with  these  are 
weakened  attention  and  perception,  unreadiness 
and  inaccuracy  of  judgment,  irritability  and  di- 
minished self-control,  lessened  power  of  insight 
with  lengthened  response-time,  and  with  all  a 
'  painful  feeling  of  effort.' 

"  With  fatigue  that  is  more  or  less,  abnormal 


and  dangerous  all  the  foregoing  are  intensified 
and  apt  to  be  persistent.  Such  fatigue  may  be 
expected  in  children  who  commonly  have  the 
mouth  angles  deepened  or  easily  show  a  broad 
white  circle  about  the  lips;  in  those  who  have 
permanent  horizontal  furrows  on  the  forehead, 
bright  red  *  blush  spots '  on  the  cheeks  or  neck; 
whose  pupils  are  usually  dilated,  and  who  have 
*  blue  circles '  under  the  eyes ;  when  the  skin  is 
pale  or  muddy,  or  hot  and  dry,  or  the  hands  al- 
ways moist.  In  such  children  all  their  bodily 
positions  are  apt  to  be  aimless,  lopping,  force- 
less, while  the  extremities  are  too  mobile,  the 
voice  is  weak,  thin  and  explosive.  Recuperation 
is  slow  and  oiten  imperfect." 

The  Illinois  Society  for  Child  Study  makes  the 
following  suggestions:  "  Note,  if  present,  twitch- 
ing of  eyelids,  rhythmical  movement  of  eyeballs, 
drooping  of  eyelids,  twitching  of  face,  grinding 
of  teeth,  stuttering,  tremors  or  twitching  of 
hands,  hyperextension  of  fingers,  irregularities  of 
gait,  muscular  restlessness,  marked  flightiness  of 
attention."  If  you  find  these  things  present  in 
any  individual  case,  the  following  tests  should 
be  made,  but  in  no  case  should  the  tests  be  con- 
tinued if  the  pupil  grows  nervous  and  excited 
under  them.  "  Have  child's  eyes  shielded  from 
the  light  for  a  few  moments;  when  the  eyes  are 
exposed  to  the  light,  notice  whether  or  not  the^ 
pupil  contracts.  Absence  of  this  contraction  is* 
an  early  sympto-m  of  nervous  disease.  Move 
your  finger  in  a  circle  about  the  child's  field  of 
view,  and  notice  if  eye  movements  are  limited. 
Bid  pupil  hold  out  his  ton-gue,  note  twitching  or 
movements  that  are  not  synwnetrical.  Bid  pupil 
extend  arms  above  head,  note  swagging  or 
twitdhing  of  either  hand.  (Premonitory  symp- 
toms of  chorea.)  " 

SUGGESTED   REMEDIES. 

When  the  above  symptams  reveal  the  presence 
of,  or  especial  susceptibility  to,  injurious  fatigue, 
the  first  step  will  be  to  search  for  the  cause. 
When  this  can  be  found,  its  removal  should  be 
sougJit  at  once.  Even  when  this  cause  is  not  unr 
der  the  direct  control  of  the  teacher,  the  teacher 
can  often  greatly  influence  those  who  <io  con- 
trol it.  Pupils  thus  afflicted  will  not,  by  the  con- 
siderate teacher,  be  blamed  for  actions  and  fail- 
ures due  to  abnormal  fatigfue.  In  school  require- 
ments allowance  should  be  made  for  such  defec- 
tives. Beware  of  requiring  long-continued  still- 
ness, long-continiied  stress  of  attention,  or  long- 
continued  or  precise  use  of  the  hand,  eye,  or 
vocal  organs  from  such.  Consult  freely  with 
parents  of  such  children,  and  when  practicable 
with  a  physician,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
best  passible  treatment.  In  extreme  cases  ad- 
vise withdrawal  fiom  school  for  a  period  of  com- 
plete mental  rest.  . 

Note. — Much  that  has  been  said  above  about  injurious 
fatif^ue  in  children  applies  with  equal  force  to  teachers.  They 
will  know  how  to  read  the  symptoms  and  appiv  the  remedies 
so  far  as  those  remedies  are  in  their  power.  Two  things  are 
certain  :  first  the  woric  of  teachers  should  not  be  so  severe  or 
exacting  as  to  brinf?  on  injurious  fatij^ue  in  the  case  of  any 
teacher  whose  physical  constitution  justifies  the  assumption  of 
a  teacher's  work :  secondly,  while  in  this  cond'lion  he  or  she 
should  never  attempt  to  teach  — the  outcome  will  surely  be  too 
serious  both  to  teachers  and  pupils. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN. 
The  Awakening  of  Spring. 


ELLEN 

WE  are  now  approaching  the  time  of  the 
kindergarten  year  when  one  of  the  most 
vital  subjects  is  to  be  brought  to  the  children's 
notice — the  idea  of  continuity,  resurrection. 
They  have  watched  everythitig  preparing  for  the 
long  sleep  otf  winter;  faith  and  patience  have 
been  brought  to  light  durin-g  trhese  winter  months 
in  waiting  for  the  return  of  life,  and  now  faith  is 
to  be  turned  to  sight  and  realization  in  witness- 
ing the  great  change  that  is  gradually  creeping 
into  all  Ubingis.  The  thouglrt  of  the  "  unseen 
power  "  of  last  month's  work  has,  in  a  way,  pre- 
pared the  mind  for  this  great  lesson,  attd  as  the 
children  watdi  the  springing  up  of  the  grass, 
thfe  bursting  of  the  buds  and  the  sprouting  of 
seed«,  the  idea  of  resurrection  and  the  spirit  of 
life  will  be  deeply  felt 


JONES. 

Spiritual  Thought  —  **  Behold  all  things  arc 
become  new." 

First  Week.  —  Bring  into  the  kindergarten 
some  of  Mother  Nature's  children  that  have 
really  spent  the  winter  out  of  doors  in  the  frost 
and  wind.  Monday,  branches  and  buds  from 
trees;  Tuesday,  acorns  and  other  nuts  from  the 
woods;  Wednesday,  cocoons;  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, **  Story  of  Easter  Lily,"  in  Kindergarten 
Magazine,  April,  1893. 

Second  Week.  —  Butterflies.  Monday,  butterfly; 
Tuesday,  chrysalis;  Wednesday,  caterpillar; 
Thursday,  eggs;  Friday,  butterfly. 

Third  Week.  —  Froebel  and  the  kindergarten. 
Monday,  childhood  of  Froebel;  Tuesday,  his  life 
as  a  farmer;  Wednesday,  life  as  a  soldier;  Thurs- 
dav.  life  as  a  teacher,  and  celebration  oi  his 
birthday;  Friday,  continuation  of  spring  thought 

Fourth  Week.  —  Garden  beds.  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  clearing  up  of  old  beds  and  laying  out 


WHERE   LOVE  RULES. 


When  the  idea  oi  continuity  —  life  —  no  death 
is  realized  through  ithe  nature  work  of  the  spring, 
are  the  children  not  in  a  measure  prepared  &ar 
the  thought  whioh  must  come  to  all  sooner  or 
later,  the  thought  of  what  the  world  will  tell 
them  is  "death?"  Let  us  hope  it  will  rather 
mean  to  them  "  life." 

Can  we  not  see  the  spirit  of  resurrection  right 
in  our  kindergarten  Hie,  when  we  think  of  the 
dark,  lonely  ohiWhood  of  our  great  kindergarten 
leader,  and  then  note  the  broader,  fuller,  freer 
life  of  our  children  of  to-day? 

Thoughts  for  the  month:  (a)  Springtime,  re- 
newed life.  (6)  Sunshine  and  rain,  (c)  Garden 
of  child-plants  or  kindergarten,  and  Froebel.  (d) 
Garden  beds  and  planning  of  seeds. 


of  new  ones;  Wednesday,  garden-tools;  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  planting  seeds. 

Suggestions  for  Songs.  — "  God  Sends  His 
Bright  Spring  Sun,"  etc.;  "  In  the  Snowing  and 
the  Blowing; "  "  To  the  Great  Brown  House; " 
"  Wake,  Says  the  Sunshine;  "  "  Pussy  WUloiw; " 
"  Froebel  Birthday  Sonig;  "  "  In  the  Heart  of  a 
Seed." 

Suggestions  for  Games.  —  Plan  a  sequence  ol 
nature  games  in  whioh  can  be  represented  the 
going  tio  sleep  as  well  as  the  waking  up,  that  die 
idea  of  continuity  may  be  impressed;  "  Little 
New  Year  with  Four  Helpers;  "  "  Over  the  Bare 
Hills;"  "See  My  Little  Garden  Bed;"  "They 
Sl^t  in  Their  Beds." 

Suggestions  for  Stories.  — "  Story  of  Wind 
and  Sun,"  in  Child's  World;  "  Story  of  Froebel;  " 
"  Story  of  Easter  Lily." 
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DARWIN  L.  BARDWELL. 

DL.  BARDWELL  was  born  in  Shelburne, 
•  Mass.,  in  i860,  and  graduated  from  Am- 
herst College  (A.  B.)  in  1883  (A.  M.  1888).  He 
taught  district  schools  in  Champaign  county.  III., 
during  1883-84;  Latin  and  Greek  in  Greenwich 
Academy,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  1884-85,  and  was 
principal  of  the  Union  School  at  Greenport,  N. 
Y.,  1885-90.  The  school  grew  rapidly  in  num- 
bers, new  high  school  quarters  were  furnished, 
and  its  pupils  entered  Princeton,  Yale,  Wesleyan 
(Conn.)  and  Cornell  without  conditions,  and  the 
curricultmi  was  thoroughly  revised  throughout 
all  grades. 


D.    L.   BARDWELL. 

In  1890,  Prof.  Bandwell  was  choseai  head  of 
the  Science  Department  at  the  State  Noirmal  at 
Cortland.  N.  Y.  While  there  new  laboratories 
were  equipped.  He  has  assisted  at  many  (over 
So)  insititutes  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  By  re- 
quest he  conducted  a  number.  He  also  taught 
science  and  naiture  study  in  the  summer  institute 
ait  Thousand  Island  Park.  In  February  he  was 
appointed,  after  a  competitive  examination,  an 
inspector  on  the  staff  of  the  University  of  *tjhe 
State  of  New  York,  but  declined  to  accept  an 
appointment  as  State  institute  conductor,  which 
position  he  will  assume  April  ist  next. 


PERSONALS. 


Borough  of  Queens;  (probably)  Edw.  G.  Ward, 
Borough  of  Kings.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Greater  New  York  is  William  H. 
Maxwell. 

Prof.  James  E.  Russell  has  been  appointed 
dean  of  the  New  York  Teachers*  College,  just 
incorporated  as  a  part  of  Columbia  University. 

The  appointment  is  announced  of  Frank  M. 
McMurry,  Ph.  D.,  hitherto  the  dean  of  the 
School  of  Pedagogy  of  the  University  of  Buf- 
falo, to  the  chair  of  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing at  the  Teachers*  College  of  New  York,  re- 
cently incorporated  in  the  educational  system  of 
Columbia  University.  The  Buffalo  school  will 
be  abandoned  at  the  close  of  this  school  year. 

Prof.  E.  C.  San-fond,  in  charge  of  the  Psycho- 
logical Laboratory  of  Clark  University,  is  enjoy- 
ing a  well-deserved  vacation  in  Europe. 

Supt.  Marks,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  National  Council  of  State  and 
City  Superintendents,  and  Columbus  the  place  of 
the  199th  meeting. 

Miss  Marie  R.  Hofer,  of  Chicago,  has  com- 
pleted a  most  successful  and  helpful  course  of 
lectures  in  the  different  cities  of  New  York  State 
on  "  Elementary  Music  Teaching/*  especially 
Kindergarten  music. 


The  now  borough  superintendents  of  Greater 
New  York  are  John  Jasper,  for  the  Borough  of 
Manhaittan  and  the  Bronx;  Hubbard  R.  Getman, 
Borough  of  Richmond;    Edward    L.    Stephens, 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  NEWS. 

The  bill  revising  the  school  laws  of  the  State 
will  not  become  a  law  this  year.  The  most  that 
is  anticipafted  now  is  a  favorable  report,  after  be- 
ing consideralbly  amended. 

.  Prof.  D.  E.  Bardwell,  recently  of  the  Cort- 
land Normal  School,  and  wiho  was  last  month 
apipointed  an  academic  inspector  on  the  staff  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  'has 
been  chosen  to  fill,  and  has  accepted,  the  vacancy 
upon  the  State  institute  staff  created  by  the  pro- 
motion of  Prof.  Percy  I.  Bugbee  to  die  princi- 
palship  of  the  Oneonta  Nortnal  School. 

The  institute  force  of  the  State  Department 
has  been  reorganized,  and  hereafter  Prof.  Isaac 
H.  Stout  will  have  charge  of  the  institute  work, 
and  Mr.  A.  S.  Downing  will  direct  the  training 
class  work. 

The  examination  department  announces  that 
the  January,  1898,  examination  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: Number  of  papers  presented,  40,000;  ntmi- 
ber  of  candidates,  5,856;  number  of  second  grade 
certificates  earned,  409;  number  of  third  grade 
certificates  earned,  190. 

Supt.  Charles  R.  Skinner  has  been  served  with 
papers  in  the  appeal  of  Edward  Keyser,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  from  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
EdiKation  of  that  city  in  leasing  for  school  pur- 
poses, alt  the  rate  of  $1  per  year,  the  buildings 
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known  as  Schools  No.  ii  and  12,  both  buildings 
the  property  of  St.  Peter's  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  in  employing  four  teachers,  two  in 
each  school,  who  are  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  dress  in  a  garb  peculiar  to  their 
sect,  and  are  addressed  in  the  school  by  their 
names,  prefixed  by  the  term  "  Sister."  The  ap- 
pellant alleges  that  the  school  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  religious  denomination,  and  that  de- 
nominational doctrines  are  taught  therein,  con- 
trary to  the  State  Constitution.  The  superin- 
tendent is  asked  to  set  aside  the  acti-on  of  the 
board  authorizing  this  condition  of  affairs.  The 
case  is  similar  to  that  in  the  city  of  Watervliet, 
in  which  a  decision  was  given  by  Supt.  Skinner, 
some  months  ago,  prohibiting  the  teachers  from 
wearing  a  religious  garb  while  in  the  service  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

The  Department  announced  that  all  graduates 
of  teachers'  training  classes  during  the  years  1892 
and  189s,  inclusive,  received  ordinary  second- 
grade  certificates  good  for  two  years,  and  not 
renewable  except  upon  re-examination.  In  1895 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  training 
classes  were  increased,  the  course  of  study  mate- 
rially strengthened,  and  graduates  of  these  re- 
organized classes  have  received  professional 
certificates  good  for  three  years,  renewable  with- 
out re-examination,  provided  the  holders  have 
taught  successfully  and  continuously  since  grad- 
uation. The  superintendent  now  rules  that  all 
holders  of  certificates  issued  to  graduates  of 
training  classes  previous  to  1896  may  obtain  the 
professional  certificate  by  attending  a  training 
class  a  half-year  under  the  new  requirements, 
and  satisfactorily  passing  the  examination  in  sub- 
jects prescribed,  including  history  of  education, 
art  of  questioning,  and  methods  and  school  econ- 
omy. Successful  and  continuous  experience  in 
teaching  since  graduation  from  the  classes  in 
1892  to  1895  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  profes- 
sional training,  and  two  examinations  will  be  al- 
lowed (in  June,  1898,  and  January,  1899)  to 
enable  applicants  to  pass  the  examinations  in  the 
subjects  named. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  has  issued  in 
pamphlet  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  cases  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Inebriates'  Home  for  Kings 
county.  These  decisions  determine  the  rights  of 
the  two  institutions  referred  to  regarding  aid 
from  the  State,  and  define  the  law  as  it  now 
bears  upon  charitable  institutions  in  many  im- 
portant particulars.  In  the  blind  asylum  case, 
which  went  up  on  appeal  of  the  controller  of 
New  York  City  against  a  writ  of  mandamus  re- 
quiring him  to  audit  and  pay  the  claims  of  the 
asylum  for  clothing  furnished  inmates  who  re- 
sided in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  decides:  "It  is  not  necessary 
that  an  institution  should  be  exclusively  chari- 
table to  make  it  fall  withig  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  placing  charitable  institutions  un- 
der the  supervision  and  rgles  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities;  such  an  institution  is  both  educa- 
tional and  charitable  if  it  falls  within  those  pro- 
visions; the  fact  that  an  institution  is  subject  to 
the   visitation   of  the   Superintendent   of   Public 


Instruction  does  not  prevent  it  from  being  sub- 
ject also  to  the  visits  of  the  Board  of  Charities; 
the  word  '  charitable '  in  the  Constitution  and 
statutes  is  to  be  construed  according  to  its  usual 
and  ordinary  meaning;  the  Legislature  cannot 
authorize  a  locality  to  pay,  and  no  locality  can 
pay  money  to  a  charitable  institution  for  the 
support  of  indigent  members  not  received  and 
retained  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  State  Board; 
the  fact  that  the  charter  of  Greater  New  York 
authorizes  the  Board  of  Education  to  distribute 
a  ratable  proportion  of  the  school  fund  to  every 
pupil  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind 
does  not  involve  the  institution  as  purely  char- 
itable. The  appeal  is  sustained  and  the  orders  01 
the  Appellate  Division  and  Special  Term  are  re- 
versed." The  Inebriates'  Home  case  went  up  on 
appeal  from  an  order  denying  a  writ  of  man- 
damus to  compel  the-  controller  of  Brooklyn  to 
pay  the  home  15  per  cent,  of  $1,041,797.05,  the 
amount  received  for  liquor  licenses  from  January 
I,  1895,  to  May  I,  1896.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
decides:  "  That  the  new  Constitution  did  not  an- 
nul mandatory  provisions  in  existing  statutes 
requiring  localities  to  pay  public  money  to  pri- 
vate charitable  institutions,  but  left  such  pro- 
visions in  force  until  superseded  by  subsequent 
legislation;  the  new  Constitution  simply  limited 
future  legislative  action;  from  the  time  rules  were 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  no  pay- 
ments could  legally  be  made  for  inmates  of  the 
home  received  or  retained  in  contravention  of 
those  rules;  when  an  institution  had  to  a  great 
extent  ceased  its  operations  and  had  performed 
the  service  constituting  the  consideration  for  the 
public  funds  allowed  it,  the  courts  will  not  com- 
pel the  payment  to  it  of  public  moneys  intended 
for  the  support  of  inmates  when  the  fund  ac- 
crued. The  order  denying  the  manda«nus  is 
affirmed." 

Dates  and  Places  of  Training  Class 
Examinations  for  1898. 


Couoties. 

i 

June  8-9-IO. 

Allegany  . . . 

I 

Angelica,  Belfast,  Rushford 

2 

Alfred, Cuba,  Friendship, Wellsv'le 

Broome 

I 

Deposit  and  Windsor 

2 

Un  on,  Whitney's  Point 

Caturaugus. 

I 

Delcvan 

2 

Randolph 

Chautauqua. 

2 

Forestville 

3 

Ellington 

Chenango  . . 

I 

Norwich 

Delaware . . 

I 

Walton 

2 

Margaretville 

Erie 

I 

Clarence 

2 

Angola 

Essex 

I 

Port  Henry  and  Westport 

Franklin.  .. 

2 

Mai  one,  Chateaugay 

Greene 

I 

Hunter 

Herkimer.. . 

I 

Ilion 

Jefferson  .  . . 

I 

Carthage 

2 

Lima 

Lewis 

2 

Lowville  and  Copenhagen 

Livingston  .. 

2 

Dansville  and  Nunda 
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Dates  and  Places  —  Continued. 


Counties. 

!  *- 
I 

i 

June  8-9-zo. 

Madison  .  . . 

1  DeRuyter 

2 

Chittenango,  Oneida 

Monroe  . . . . 

I 

Fairport 

Montgomery 

1.. 

Canajoharie  and  St.  Johnsville 

Niagara 

I 

1  Middleport 

Onondaga. . . 

1 1 

Baldwinsville 

'2 

Onondaga  Valley  and  Tully 

•3 

'  Fabius  and  Fayetteville 

Ontario 

|2 

1  Canandaigua 

Orange 

'2 

Port  Jervis 

Orleans  . . . . 

1  Albion  and  Medina 

Oswego  . . . . 

1  I 

Fulton 

2 

Phoenix 

|3 

Pulaski,  Sandy  Creek,  Mexico 

Otsego 

li 

Coopcrstown,  Richfield  Springs 

2 

Morris  and  Unadilla 

Rensselaer . . 

I 

Lansingburg  and  Hoosick  Falls 

St.  Lawrence 

I 

Gouverneur 

i3 

Massena 

Saratoga  .... 

2 

Corinth 

Schuyler .... 

.. 

Montour  Falls 

Steuben 

I 

N'th  Cohocton  and  Haramondsport 

3 

Canisteo 

Sullivan 

I 

Monticello 

Tioga  

• 

Owego  and  Wavcrly 

Tompkins  . . 

I 

Trumansburg 

2 

Groton 

Ulster 

I 

Kingston 

3 

Ellenville 

Warren 

I 

Glens  Falls 

Washington. 

2 

Sandy  Hill 

Wayne 

I 

Sodus 

2 

Palmyra 

Wyoming. . . 

I 

Warsaw 

2 

Arcade  and  Pike 

Yates    

•• 

Penn  Yan  and  Dundee 

UNIVERSITY  OF    THE    STATE   OF 
NEW  YORK. 

Authorized  Announcements,  March,  1898. 

ExamincUiofi  Department, 

Medical  Conference.  —  At  a  conierenice  af 
representatives  of  New  York  medical  school-s, 
held  at  the  Regents'  office,  March  7,  1898,  the 
following  suggested  modifications  in  require- 
ments for  medical  student  certificates  were  unan- 
imously approved: 

1.  Partial  Equivalents.  —  Evidence  of  the  com- 
pletion in  a  registered  school  of  one  or  more 
years  of  satisfactory  high  school  work,  and  Re- 
gents* examin?Ltions  in  subjects  representing  the 
balance  of  the  required  four-year  course  (any 
12,  24  or  36  additional  counts). 

2.  Cumulative  Credit.  —  Regents'  examinations 
in  the  third  year  of  any  language  course  will  be 
accepted  as  including  the  first  and  second  year 
in  these  courses. 

3.  Date  af  Certificate.  —  Candidates  unable  to 
offer  certificates  of  the  required  academic  work 
in  a  registered  institution  may  sJiow  by  Regents' 
examination's  that  they  had  the  required  prelim- 


inary edtJcation  before  beginning  the  second 
course  counted  toward  the  degree,  and  receive 
their  certificates  as  of  the  date  when  the  pre- 
liminary work  was  completed. 

The  conference  also  unanimously  voted  its 
approval  of  a  medical  council  of  five,  to  consist 
of  two  from  the  imetropolitan  schools,  two  from 
the  Albany,  Syracuse  and  Buffalo  schools,  and 
one  represetiting  the  homoeopathic  and  eclectic 
schools;  and  of  the  proposal  that  the  Univer- 
sity mail  to  the  press,  to  every  high  school  and 
academy  in  the  United  States,  and  to  such  for- 
eign schools  as  send  any  a)pprecia;ble  number  of 
stiKlents  to  the  United  States  for  their  profes- 
sion-al  education,  a  brief  statement  oif  the  great 
advantages  offered  students  of  other  States  by 
New  York  professional  schools. 

Statistics  from  leadiing  medical  schools  out  of 
the  State  show  that  the  len^^thening  of  the 
course  has  resulted  almost  invariably  in  a  de- 
crease in  students,  but  that  these  losses  have 
usually  been  quickly  recovered.  The  University 
of  Michigan,  for  example,  when  it  extended  its 
course  to  four  years,  dost  more  than  half  (A  the 
first-year  students  actually  in  attendance,  but 
quickly  recovered  the  ground  lost.  The  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College  dropped  from  219  to  95  first- 
year  students;  the  University  oi  Pennsylvania 
from  311  to  188  first-year  students.  Other  schools 
make  similaj-  reports. 

Though  all  are  a  unit  in  thinking  the  prolcs- 
stonal  counse  is  not  too  long,  yet  there  seems  to 
be  almost  general  agreement  that  the  length  of 
the  professional  course  is  of  less  importance  than 
the  requirements  «for  admission.  The  following 
statement  of  this  fact  from  the  dean  of  the  Yale 
Medical  College  indicates  the  general  feeling  in 
this  respect: 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  take  the  view 
which  I  took  when  the  question  of  increasing 
the  length  of  the  course  from  three  to  four  years 
was  first  agitated,  viz.,  that  it  was  in  the  matter 
of  preliminary  education  that  we  needed  im- 
provements rather  than  in  -the  length  of  the  med- 
ical course." 

Dental  and  Veterinary  Conferences.  — 
Representatives  of  New  York  dental  schools  met 
March  12,  and  of  New  York  veterinary  schools 
March  14,  at  the  Regents'  office.  All  but  one  of 
the  dental  and  veteriivary  schools  in  the  State 
were  represented.  The  action  of  the  medical 
conference  was  approved,  with  the  modification 
that  the  Dental  Council  and  the  Veterinary 
Council  he  composed  in  each  case  of  the  deans 
of  the  schools  or  their  representatives. 

Both  the  dental  and  the  veterinary  conferences 
were  unanimous  in  advocatirhg  the  maintenance 
of  high  standards.  The  plea  was  made,  however, 
that  more  time  should  be  given  in  which  to  at- 
tain the  higher  preliminary  requirement,  as  had 
been  done  in  medicine. 

Home  Education. 

Extension  Teaching. — The  course  on  social 
science  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Willcox,  at  the  Buffalo 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Center,  has  closed,  and  a  second 
course  is  being  given  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Gilmore, 
of  Rochester  University,  on  recent  English 
poetry. 
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The  Yonkers  Center  has  made  arrangements 
for  Mr.  E.  S.  Kelley,  of  the  New  York  College 
of  Music,  to  -complete  the  course  of  five  lectures 
on  the  art  of  listening  to  music  which  he  gave 
last  year. 

Public  Libraries.  —  About  a  month  ago  the 
Public  Libraries  Division  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  foHowin-g  recent  prece- 
dent, issued  a  list  of  "  500  leading  'books " 
selected  (from  the  4,928  published  in  1897.  This 
list  was  submitted  to  the  libratrians  of  the  State, 
to  "  obtain  an  expression  of  opinion  respecting 
the  best  50  books  of  1897  for  a  village  library." 

The  result  of  157  replies  is  given  below,  with 
the  vote  for  each  book  in  the  origfinajl  list  re- 
ceiving five  votes.  The  list  will  be  printed  Iby 
the  University,  as  usual,  and  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication. It  contains  52  instead  of  the  requested 
50  titles,  orwing  to  the  i-dentity  of  the  vote  re- 
corded for  four  volumes  at  the  end  of  the  list. 

50  Best  Books. 

Votes. 

1.  Mitchell.     Hugh  Wynn'e 129 

2.  Allen.     Choir  Invisible 121 

3.  Kipling.    Captains  Courageous 116 

4.  Nansen.     Farthest  North iii 

5.  Davis.     Soldiers  of  Fortune 104 

6.  Fiske.     Old   Virginia  and   Her   Neigh- 

bors      94 

7.  Brooks.      Century    Book    of    American 

Revolution  88 

8.  Wilkins.    Jeroime 88 

9.  Harrison.    This  Country  of  Ours 84 

10.  Stevenson.     St.  Ives 82 

11.  Steel.    On  the  Face  of  the  Waters 78 

12.  Adams.      Dictionary    of   American    Au- 

thors       75 

13.  Mahan.      Interest    of    America    in    Sea 

Power   74 

14.  Tennyson.    Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 74 

15.  McCarthy.    History  of  Our  Own  Times.  73 

16.  Mitchell    American  Lands  and  Letters. .  70 

17.  McCarthy.    Story  of  Gladstone's  Life...  68 

18.  Wyckoff.    The  Workers 67 

19.  Mahan.     Life  of  Nelson 61 

20.  Stowe.     Life  and  Letters 59 . 

21.  Clcnmerts.    Following  the  Equator $7 

22.  Crawford.     Corleone $6 

23.  Bigelow.    White  Man's  Africa 55 

24.  Campbell.     Household  Economics 54 

25.  Lang.     Pink  Fairy  Book 54 

26.  Wright.     Citizen  Bird 53 

27.  Gibson.     Eye  Spy 52 

28.  Chapman.     Bird  Life 51 

29.  Howells.    Landlord  at  Lion's  Head 49 

30.  Cain«e.     The  Christian 47 

31.  Scott.     In  Kedar's  Tents 47 

32.  Guerber.    Stories  of  Famous  Operas 46 

33.  Bryce.    Impressions  of  South  Africa 44 

34.  Palgrave.     Golden  Treasury  of  Modern 

Poetry 44 

35.  Tyler.    Literary  History  of  the  American 

Revolution  44 

36.  Winsor.     Westward  Movement 44 

37.  Abbott.     Theology  of  an  Evolutionist. .  43 

38.  Bates.    Talks  on  the  Study  of  Literature.  43 

39.  Bellamy.     Equality 42 

40.  Browning  (Mrs.)-     Letters 42 

41.  Phelps.     Story  of  Jesus  Christ 41 


Votes. 

42.  Stockton.     Great  Stone  of  Sardis 41 

43.  Crockett     Lochinvar 39 

44.  Hawkins.     Phroso 39 

45.  Blackmore.     Dariel 38 

46.  Comstock.     Insect  Life 38 

47.  Davis.     Cuba  in  War  Time 38 

48.  Stedman.    Poems  Now  First  Collected..     38 

49.  Adams.     Sunlight  and  Shadow 37 

50.  Baldwin.       School      Management     and 

School  Methods 37 

51.  Ford.    Story  of  an  Untold  Love 37 

52.  Mathews.       Familiar    Features    of    the 

Roadside 37 

If  we  redividc  the  list  into  groups,  which  will 
be  its  most  convenient  form,  arranging  the  titles 
in  each  group  in  their  order  of  importance  as 
indicated  by  the  vote  they  received,  it  appears  as 
follows : 

Fiction, 

Weir  iM  itch  ell.    Hugh  Wynne. 

J.  L.  Allen.    Choir  Invisible. 

Kipling.    Captains  Courageous. 

R.  H.  Davis.    Soldiers  of  Fortune. 

M.  E.  Wilkins.    Jerome. 

R.  L.  Stevenson.    St  Ives. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel.    On  the  Face  of  the  Waters. 

F.  M.  Crawford.     Corleone. 

W.  D.  Howelte.    Landlord  at  Lion's  Head. 

Hall  Caine.    The  Christian. 

H.  S.  Scott.    In  Kedar's  Tents. 

Edward  Bellamy.    Equality. 

F.  R.  Stockton.    Great  Stone  of  Sardis. 

S.  R.  Crockett.     Lochinvar. 

Anthony  Hope  Hawkins.     Phroso. 

R.  D.  Blackmore.    Dariel. 

P.  L.  Ford.    Story  of  an  Untold  Love. 

Biography. 

HalUun  Tennyson.    Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 
Justin  McCarthy.    Story  ck  Gladstone's  Life. 
Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan.    Life  of  Nelson. 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe.    Life  and  Letters. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Browning.    Letteirs. 

Description  and  Travel 
F.  Nansen.     Farthest  North. 
S.  L.  Clemens.    Following  the  Equator. 
Poultney  Bigelow.    White  Man's  Africa. 
A.  G.  Bradley.    Sketches  from  Old  Virginia. 
R.  H.  Davis.    Cuba  in  War  Time. 

Natural  Science. 

M.  O.  Wright  and  Elliott  Coues.    Citizen  Bird. 

W.  H.  Gibson.    Eye  Spy. 

F.  M.  Chapman.    Bird  Life. 

J.  H.  Comstock.    Insect  Life. 

F.  S.  Mathews.  Familiar  Features  of  the 
Roadside. 

History. 

John  Fiske.    Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors. 

Justin  McCarthy.  History  of  Our  Own 
Times,  Vol.  III. 

Justin  Winsor.    Westward  Movement. 

Social  Science. 
Benjamin  Harrison.    This  Country  of  Ours. 
W.  A.  Wyckoff.    The  Workers. 
A.  T.    Mahan.     Interest   of  America  in   Sea 
Power;  Present  and  Future. 
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Other  Literature, 

D.  G.  Mitchell.    American  Lands  and  Letters. 
M.  C.  Tyler.    Literary  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Arlo  Bates.    Talks  on  the  Study  of  Literature. 

Juvenile. 

E.  S.  Brooks.  Century  Book  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Andrew  Lang.    Pink  Fairy  Book. 

Poetry, 
E.  T.  Palgrave.    Golden  Treasury. 
E.  C.  Stedman.     Poems  Now  First  Collected. 

Religion. 
Lyman  Abbott.    Theology  of  an  Evolutionist. 
E.  S.  Phelps.    Story  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Reference. 
O.   F.  Adams.     Dictionary  of  Ame»rican  Au- 
thors. 

Education. 
Joseph    Baldwin.      School    Management    and 
School  Methods. 

Fine  Arts. 
W.  I.  L.  Adams.    Sunlight  and  Shadow. 

Music. 
H.  A.  Guerber.    Stories  of  Famous  Operas. 

Traveling  Libraries.  —  Of  19  libraries  sent 
out  during  the  past  month,  12  went  to  Regents* 
schools,  four  to  public  libraries,  and  three  to 
extension  centers  and  study  clubs. 

Traveling  Pictures.  —  Besides  11  wall  pic- 
tures, nearly  1,100  small  photographs  and  lantern 
slides  have  beem  lent  to  schools  and  study  clubs. 

An  open  competitive  exa-mination  was  held  fof 
Regemts'  inspectors  December  27.  The  returns 
from  the  merit  examination  gave  four  names  all 
in  a  bun<:h,  there  being  a  variation  of  less  than 
one  unit  from  the  average.  The  fitness  examina- 
tion, which  by  the  new  law  is  combined  with  the 
first  examination  in  making  the  final  list,  also 
gave  results  varying  but  little.  The  eligible  list 
from  which  appointments  have  to  be  made  in 
one,  two,  three  order,  gave  the  four  names,  Prof 
Darwin  L.  Bardwell,  of  the  Cortland  Normal 
School;  Principal  E.  W.  Lyttle,  of  the  Water- 
town  High  School;  Principal  S.  Dwight  Arms, 
of  the  Palmyra  Qassical  Union  School,  and  Dr. 
A.  C.  Hill,  ex-principal  of  Cook  Academy,  and 
now  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Execudve  Committee  only 
two  appointments  were  authorized,  and  Messrs. 
Bardwell  and  Lyttle  accepted  the  positions  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Inspector  Scudder, 
who  last  fall  accepted  his  very  flattering  oflFer  in 
New  Haven,  and  Inspector  Richard  Jones,  re- 
cently elected  to  the  chair  of  literature  in  Syra- 
cuse University.  Since  this  nieeting,  however, 
Prof.  R.  S.  Keyser,  of  the  Jamaica  Normal 
School,  who,  it  was  expected,  woudd  begin  work 
as  an  inspector  in  January,  or  as  soon  as  his 
place  could  be  satisfactorily  filled  at  Jamaica,  has 
decided  to  remain  there,  so  that  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  another  inspector  will  be  appointed 
from  this  list  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Re- 
gents. 


STATE  NEWS. 

The  Associated  Academic  Principals  have  is- 
sued the  following: 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  passed  at  the  Syracuse 
meeting,  1895,  your  committee  on  Regents'  syl- 
labus has  begun  its  work  to  ascertain  me 
changes  desii?ed  by  the  principals,  to  taibulate  and 
distribute  the  results,  and  arrange  for  the  conh 
sideration  of  proposed  changes  at  our  next  meet- 
ing. 

The  syllabus  will  be  publisflield  in  1900,  and 
must  then  remain  unchanged  -for  Ave  years.  Now 
is  the  time  to  make  suggestions  for  a  change  in 
the  program  of  examinations,  correlation  of 
subjects  —  such  as  American  history  and  litera- 
ture, English  history  and  literature,  Cicero  and 
Roman  history,  Nepos  and  Greek  hisjtory,  etc.; 
whether  American  history  should  be  divided  andi 
part  first  become  one  of  the  preliminaries;  how 
this  division  should  be  made,  if  at  all;  whether 
drawing  ^ould  become  a  preliminary  su!bject; 
whether  Greek  should  be  dropped,  etc.,  etc. 

Also  that  we  ask  the  Regents  to  communicate 
with  the  schools  that  have  initrodiiced  the  sub- 
jects of  first,  second  and  third-year  English  ito 
ascertain  what  their  experience  has  been  as  to 
the  value  <A  those  subjects  as  compared  with 
advanced  English,  English  composition,  rhetoric 
and  English  literature;  and  that  the  Regents  be 
asked  to  issue  a  bulletin  giving  the  results  of 
this  inquiry. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  committee  that  every 
principal  wifll  discuss  the  various  changes  de- 
sired with  his  faculty,  and  respond  promptly, 
specifying  as  clearly  as  possible  the  changes 
which  he  thinks  would  improve  the  work  in  the 
Regents'  schools.  The  above  suggested  changes 
are  not  intended  for  anything  but  suggestions, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  responses  from  the  prin- 
cipals will  cover  the  entire  field. 

F.  D.  BOYNTON, 

E.  W.  Lyttle, 

F.  V.  Lester, 
Syllabus  Committee. 

The  following  deserved  correction  has  been 
received  from  Principal  Edward  M.  Adams, 
Grammar  School  No.  40,  Buffalo:  "In. your 
February  numlber  you  quote  from  an  exchange  to 
the  effect  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  American 
soil.  Eastport,  Me.,  has  a  longitude  of  66"  59' 
W.,  while  Arttu  Island  of  the  Aleutian  Chain  is 
in  longritude  186**  48'  W.  This  allows  a  spread  of 
only  119°  49'.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  a  coun- 
try must  extend  over  180**  in  longitude  in  order 
that  the  sun  may  not  set  on  its  territory.  Of 
course,  the  effect  of  refraction  would  reduce  this 
180**  by  a  small  quantity,  but  our  120**  of  longi- 
tude, it  seems  to  me,  are  not  enough  to  allow  us 
to  make  the  boast  of  the  Briton. 

An  interesting  ana-lysis  of  the  1,131  New  York 
students  in  Cornell  University  has  been  made  to 
show  the  distribution  by  counties.  The  largest 
number  is  from  Tompkins  on  the  face  of  the  list, 
but  of  the  167  who  are  registered  'from  that 
county  probably  fully  67  are  really  students  from 
other  counties  and  from  other  States,  who  have 
chosen  to  take  up  residence  in  Ithaca.    Probably 
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the  county  really  sending  the  largest  number  of 
students  is  Kinigs,  which  has  a  total  of  104, 
I>ie  follows  with  70,  New  York  with  53,  Mon- 
roe with  40,  On-ondaga  with  36  and  Oneida  with 
33.  Proportionally  to  the  population,  however, 
this  beicomes  another  story,  with  New  York  at 
the  foot  of  the  list  and  Seneca  at  the  head,  the 
former  being  3.5  per  100,000  and  Seneca  63.7. 
Roughly  speaking,  all  the  counties  west  of  arid 
including  Jefferson,  Oswego,  Onondaga,  Cort- 
land, Chenango  and  Broome,  and  also  Oneidia, 
Herkimer,  "Montgomery,  Saratoga  and  Warren, 
send  large  proportional  numbers. 

Cornell  University  defeated  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  debate  for  the  third  consecutive 
year,  March  3d,  in  a  contest  held  in  the  Lyceum 
Theater,  in  Ithaca.  The  question  was:  "  Resolved, 
That  immigration  into  the  United  States  should 
be  restricted  to  persons  who  cam  read  and  write 
the  United  States  Constitution  in  some  language, 
except  a  sarisfcictory  provision  should  be  made 
for  those  dependent  upon  qualified  immigrants." 

Pennsylvania  supported  the  afttrmative  and 
Cornell  the  negative. 

Cornell  was  represented  by  Miss  Gail  Laugh- 
lin,  Walter  M.  Zink  and  Clinton  T.  Horton. 
Pennsylvania  was  represented  by  T.  R.  White, 
W.  C.  Johnsrtone  and  R.  W.  White. 

Cornell  excelled  Pennsylvania  in  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  argument  and  in  dignified  and 
forceful  delivery.  Pennsylvania  possdWy  was 
more  extemporaneous,  but  the  argument  backed 
unity,  and  was  tn  a  measure  without  climax,  the 
first  speaker  being  the  best  for  the  affirmative. 

The  judges  were  President  Capen,  of  Tufts 
College;  Prof.  Woolsey,  of  Yale,  and  the  Hon. 
Theodore  Bacon,  of  Rochester,  a  Yale  graduate. 
Provost  Harrison,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, presided. 

The  decision  was  rendered  in  flavor  of  Cornell 
and  against  the  proposition,  the  basis  of  Cor- 
nell's argument  being  that  the  restriction  pro- 
posed was  unnecessary,  untimely  and  unjust,  and, 
granting  the  necessity  <A  some  restriction,  insuf- 
ficTent. 

The  debate  was  of  a  high  order,  and  again 
demonstrated  the  excellence  of  the  work  in  de- 
baite  carried  on  at  Cornell,  and  of  the  systeim 
used  in  developing  debaters.  Cornell  has  been 
opposed  to  professionalism  or  the  introduction 
of  the  iwork  of  professors  into  the  debates  by 
students.  The  students  are  required  to  do  all 
the  work  themselves,  and  are  simply  criticised 
by  the  different  professors  when  their  argument 
has  been  de\"eloped. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the 
death  of  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  the  president 
of  the  World's  and  National  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  is  the  fact  that  she  is  an 
alumna  of  Syracuse  University,  the  first  institu- 
tion in  America  to  extend  equal  privileges  of 
education,  to  both  men  and  women.  Miss  Wil- 
lard received  her  degree  of  A.  M.,  from  Syracuse. 

Charles  W.  Cabee,  professor  of  French  and 
Spanish  in  Syracuse  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed the  head  of  the  department  of  instruction 


in  tliese  languag^es  at  the  Martha's  Vineyard 
Summer  School.  This  is  the  largest  summer 
school  in  America. 

Something  novel  in  the  line  of  university  edu- 
cation has  been'  established  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity in  the  form  of  a  course  in  current  events. 
Just  wfhy  present  events,  their  causes  and  prob- 
able results,  have  not  received  more  attention 
from  the  great  universities  is  not  apparent,  ajid 
the  plan  is  one  that  -must  recommend  itself  at 
once  to  general  favor.  Men  and  women  should 
be  familiar  with  happenings  of  the  day  as  well 
as  with  all  events  of  history. 

Next  year  a  summer  school  will  be  established 
in  all  departments  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts.  Summer  schools  of  Harvard  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  have  attained  to  a  remarkable 
degree  of  popularity,  and  New  York  state  offers 
unusual  opportunities  for  insuring  the  success  of 
the  Syracuse  University  institution. 

H.  S.  Crary,  a  prominent  business  man  of 
Binghamton,  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Syracuse  University.  The  election 
of  Mr.  Crary,  who  was  recommended  to  the 
position  by  his  business  ability  and  good  judg- 
ment, repeats  the  now  frequently  made  state- 
ment that  a  close  relation  exists  between  the 
modern  university  and  up-to-date  business  life 
and  methods. 

Architectural  plans  have  been  completed  for 
the  new  Hall  of  Science  which  will  be  erected 
on  the  campus  of  Syracuse  University  during  the 
summer.  The  hall  will  contain  the  departments 
of  physics,  civil  and  electrical  engineering,  and 
Uhe  laboratories  will  be  supplied  with  the  most 
modem  and  expensive  apparatus  for  thorough 
work  in  these  sciences.  The  work  of  erecting 
it  wiH  be  begun  early  in  the  season  with  the 
purpose  of  having  it  completed  and  ready  for 
occupancy  at  the  opening  of  the  college  year 
next  fall.  The  material  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction will  be  blue  limestone. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  whereby 
a  summer  school  of  sociology  will  .be  inaugurated 
by  Syracuse  University  this  season.  The  dates 
set  are  from  June  27  through  July  9.  The  cent- 
ral location,  large  univensity  libnary,  easily  ac- 
cessible city  libraries  and  nominal  expenses  in- 
sure a  large  patronage  by  ministers,  teachers, 
business  and  professional  men,  and  in  fact  by 
all  who  contemplate  a  short  or  more  exliaust- 
tive  course  in  this  branch  oi  study.  The  school 
will  be  divided  into  five  departments,  and  tw^elve 
lectures  will  be  delivered  in  each  department, 
which  will  be  as  follows:  I,  General  Sociology; 
LI,  City  Government;  III,  Crime,  Pauperism, 
Cliild  Saving,  Inebriety;  IV,  Money  and  Bank- 
ing; V,  Political  Economy. 

We  are  asked  to  call  the  attention  of  the  aca- 
demic principals  of  New  York  State  to  the  great 
importance  of  going  through  the  entire  Regents* 
syllabus  and  noting  any  change  that  seems  desir- 
able.    Their   replies   to   the   revision   committee 
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should  cover  the  entire  syllabus —  every  subject, 
the  daily  program  of  examination,  the  counts 
given  to  each,  correlation  and  division  of  sub- 
jects, in  short,  these  replies  should  be  a  complete 
digest  of  the  entire  work  done  in  a  regents' 
school  where  any  change  is  considered  necessary. 
The  replies  thus  far  received  are  not  satisfactory. 
New  York  Education  will  publish  a  synopsis 
of  the  suggested  changes  from  time  to  time. 


GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  NOTES. 

The  Progressive  party  won  a  decided  victory 
in  the  London  School  Board  election,  which 
took  place  on  Thursday.  It  is  a  victory  for 
those  who  believe  that  there  should  be  no  im- 
portance attached  to  religious  teaching  in  the 
schools  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Final  articles  of  agreement  for  the  debate  be- 
tween Chicago  University  and  the  Columbia 
University  Debating  Union  will  be  signed  in  a 
few  days. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  main- 
tained in  Alaska  twenty  day  schools  under  the 
Educational  Office,  with  twenty-three  teachers 
and  1,267  pupils.  There  are  about  twenty  mis- 
sion schools,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
religious  societies  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
few  schools  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  sup- 
ported by  the  Russian  government. 

The  Minneapolis  Board  of  Education  has  de- 
cided to  close  the  schools  of  its  city  on  March  i, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  public  funds  for  their  main- 
tenance. By  the  law  of  the  State  the  board  is 
enjoined  from  borrowing,  and  no  other  course  is 
open  to  it. 

A  "  school-book  congress  "  was  recently  held 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  the  purpose  of  arrang- 
ing a  scheme  whereby  parents  of  children 
throughout  the  South  would  be  able  to  get  spe- 
cial rates  on  school  books,  which  there  are  pur- 
chased by  their  users  and  not  provided  by  the 
city.  The  census  of  1890  gave  the  eleven  South- 
ern States  5,782,478  school  population,  and  at 
this  time  there  is  over  7,000,000.  Of  this  number 
fully  60  to  75  per  cent,  attend  school.  Books  for 
this  army  of  children  are  purchased  by  about  a 
million  and  a  half  buyers,  who  expend  from  $1 
to  $10  per  year  each.  The  plan  proposed  is  one 
of  co-operative  publication. 

The  School  Board  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  has 
adopted  civil  service  rules  for  the  appointment 
and  promotion  of  teachers.  Teachers  morally 
and  physically  competent  are  to  hold  their  posi- 
tions during  good  behavior  and  efficiency. 
Graduates  of  the  City  College,  high  schools  and 
Normal  School  who  obtain  the  required  aver- 
age, and  those  who  pass  the  examinations,  shall 
be  eligible  for  positions  as  teachers,  and  promo- 
tions shall  be  by  merit. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  will  be  held  in  Washington.  D.  C, 
July  7th  to  I2th.  The  first  meeting  will  be  held 
on  Thursday  evening,  thus  carrying  the  sessions 
over  to  Tuesday  in  the  following  week.  This  is 
an  innovation,  and  is  intended  to  give  those  at- 
tending a  day  of  rest  in  between  from  the  strain 


of  the  meetings  and  the  hurly-burly  of  the 
crowds,  as  well  as  an  opportunity  for  a  quiet 
tour  of  the  city. 

A  college  for  young  women  will  be  established 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 
It  will  be  called  Trinity  College,  and  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  It  will, 
in  its  courses  and  general  features,  be  on  the 
plan  of  Vassar  and  Wellesley,  and  will  be  a  part 
of  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington,  whose 
professors  will  teach  in  the  college.  Applicants 
must  be  17  years  of  age. 

Boston  is  soon  to  have  something  entirely 
new  in  the  way  of  a  school.  It  is  to  be  called 
the  School  of  Housekeeping,  and  is  expected  to 
do  much  toward  solving  the  domestic  problem. 
At  this  new  school  housekeeping  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  science,  and  to  be  studied  as  such. 
It  is  to  be  a  school  where  employers  and  em- 
ployes may  together  learn  the  business  of  house- 
keeping, and  it  will  aim  to  have  its  graduates 
well  versed  in  every  branch  of  domestic  service. 

The  public  schools  are  the  means  of  saving  a 
great  deal  of  property.  It  is  said  that  during 
the  vacation  the  school  children  of  America  de- 
stroy, waste  or  damage  property  of  various  kinds 
to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000  a  day. 

The  progress  of  civilization  among  the  Indian 
tribes  of  this  country  has  been  lamentably  slow. 
But  Dr.  Hailmann,  superintendent  of  the  Indian 
schools,  in  a  recent  report,  says  that  wherever 
on  Indian  reservations  there  has  been  marked 
progress  in  civilization,  it  is  largely  traceable  to 
the  influence  of  students  who  have  been  educated 
in  the  Indian  schools,  and  who  have  returned  to 
their  tribes  and  have  been  successful  in  their  ef- 
forts to  turn  their  countrymen  from  evil.  Dr. 
Hailmann  adds  that  these  students  are  young 
heroes  and  heroines,  who  go  forth  from  our 
Indian  schools  determined  to  break  down  the 
adamantine  wall  of  unreasoning  tradition  and 
superstition,  and  who  obtain  moral  victories  in 
the  midst  of  what  seems  to  be  utterly  hopeless 
surroundings. 

Chicago  now  has  a  School  of  Navigation.  The 
course  will  continue  till  April  30,  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday  evening,  from  7:30  to  9:30  o'clock. 
There  are  three  courses  for  pupils  of  different 
stages  of  advancement. 

Hungary  for  ten  years  past  has  had  a  special 
school  for  the  instruction  of  railroad  employes, 
which  is  managed  by  the  government  in  associa- 
tion with  the  railroad  administrations.  The  school 
is  intended  primarily  to  fit  men  for  station,  tele- 
graph and  commercial  service.  In  these  ten  years 
it  has  turned  out  about  1,800  men.  The  students 
have  first  ten  months'  instruction  in  the  schools  at 
Buda-Pesth,  and  then  three  months'  service  on 
a  railroad,  the  latter  being  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  course.  The  subjects  taught  are  railroad 
construction  and  equipment,  geography,  history 
of  the  development  of  railroads,  railroad  law, 
railroad  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping,  an  account 
of  materials  and  goods,  and  railroad  sanitation. 
Only  practical  railroad  men  are  permitted  to 
serve  as  teachers.  Substantially  all  of  the  grad- 
uates enter  railroad  service  immediately  in  the 
lowest  grades,  and  the  school  is  considered  to 
have  been  of  great  value  to  the  railroads. 
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Many  city  school  boards  have  made  arrange- 
ments whereby  the  eyes  of  the  children  attending 
the  schools  are  examined  by  local  oculists. 

The  Mary  Elizabeth  Bryan  prize  fund  is  a  sum 
of  money  recently  given  by  William  J.  Bryan  to 
Ewing  College,  Ewing,  111.,  in  honor  of  his 
mother,  who  was  a  student  in  the  school. 

The  Council  of  Richmond,  Va.,  having  refused 
to  appropriate  the  $8,000  needed  for  running  the 
public  schools  through  the  month  of  December, 
the  teachers  met  and  agreed  to  perform  their 
duties  free  of  charge  from  December  12  to  Janu- 
ary I. 

Heat  holidays  have  been  established  by  law  in 
the  public  schools  of  Switzerland.  Recognizing 
the  well-known  fact  that  the  brain  cannot  work 
properly  when  the  heat  is  excessive,  the  children 
are  dismissed  from  their  tasks  whenever  the 
thermometer  goes  above  a  certain  point.  This 
rule  has  been  in  vogue  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for 
three  years. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  Chicago,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  educate  foreigners  by  a 
course  of  lectures,  which  will  instruct  them  in 
American  history,  etc.,  in  order  to  fit  them  for 
citizenship. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  shows  its  progressiveness 
by  establishing  an  evening  high  school,  and  is 
considering  putting  in  fire-alarm  boxes  in  its 
schools. 

Dartmouth's  entering  class  numbers  over  20O9 
the  largest  in  its  history. 

Honolulu  had  a  summer  school,  conducted  by 
Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia.   There  were  200  teachers  in  attendance. 

Under  the  school  laws  of  Pennsylvania  the 
city  of  Phladelpha  comprises  the  first  school 
district  of  the  State,  and  is  governed  by  thirty- 
height  local  or  sectional  boards,  each  directing  the 
schools  in  a  different  section  or  ward,  together 
with  a  Board  of  Education,  a  central  body  hav- 
ing general  supervision  of  the  district  as  a  whole. 
The  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  are 
appointed  for  three-year  terms  by  the  judges  of 
the  Common  Pleas  Courts,  while  the  school  di- 
rectors —  the  members  of  the  sectional  boards  — 
are  elected  by  the  people  of  their  respective 
wards  for  three-year  terms.  The  thirty-eight 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  ap- 
pointed one  for  each  ward,  and  by  virtue  of  such 
appointment  become  members  of  their  respective 
sectional  boards  also.  A  complex  arrangement, 
indeed,  with  494  members.  Within  certain  limi- 
tations each  local  board  is  a  law  unto  itself,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  unity  of 
action  the  Association  of  School  Board  Officers, 
composed  of  the  presidents  and  secretaries  of  the 
thirty-eight  sectional  boards,  meet  in  convention 
once  a  month  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
School  Board  methods. 

Indianapolis  school  authorities  disinfect  the 
school  children's  pens  and  pencils  daily,  and 
New  Haven,  in  addition,  fumigates  the  books  of 
children  who  have  had  scarlet  fever,  measles  or 
other  contagious  diseases. 

The  eighth  national  convention  of  the  Boys 
and  Girls'  National  Home  and  Employment  As- 
sociation convened    in    Indianapolis   December 


14.  The  aims  and  objects  of  the  association  have 
been  advertised  very  extensively,  and  the  reform 
contemplated  in  behalf  of  the  neglected  class  of 
youths  of  the  cities  proves  to  be  practical  and 
popular.  The  Indianapolis  School  Board  had 
charge  of  the  meeting.  This  association  has 
formulated  and  for  several  years  placed  before 
State  Legislatures  and  municipal  governments 
of  various  cities  and  towns  laws  and  ordinances 
for  their  consideration.  One  of  these  laws  pro- 
vides that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  be  imprisoned 
with  old  criminals;  another,  that  all  tramping 
boys  shall  be  detained  by  the  officials  and  re- 
stored to  their  homes;  another,  the  protection  of 
children  in  dissipated  and  immoral  homes;  still 
another,  the  opening  of  free  intelligence  offices 
for  assisting  and  hunting  homes  or  employment 
for  dependent  youths,  boys  or  girls;  and  lastly, 
the  curfew  ordinance  requiring  that  all  boys  and 
girls  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  in  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  shall  be  at  their  own  homes 
after  8  o'clock  at  night  in  winter  and  9  o'clock  in 
summer,  unless  accompanied  by  parents  or  guar- 
dians, or  absent  with  leave.  Certificates  show 
that  in  cities  where  the  curfew  ordinance  was 
enforced  there  was  last  year  a  decrease  of  50 
and  75  per  cent,  in  commitment  of  boys  and 
girls  to  reform  schools  and  station-houses.  It  is 
represented  that  these  same  cities  enjoy  almost 
entire  freedom  from  truancy  in  their  schools. 
The  enforcement  of  this  ordinance  is  attended 
without  increased  police  force  or  increased  taxes. 
For  years  the  schools  of  Louisville  have  had 
but  one  school  session  daily  limited  to  the  fore- 
noon, giving  opportunity  to  labor  afternoons  and 
study  in  the  evening.  The  effort  having  recently 
been  made  to  adopt  the  two-session  system,  the 
objections  urged  by  parents  and  pupils  were  so 
strong  that  the  Board  of  Education  decided  to 
retain  the  one-session  plan. 


STATE  UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS. 

AMERICAN 'HISTORY. 

Unless  otherwise  specified  eacli  of  the  following  questions 
has  10  credits  assigned  to  iL 

Questions. 

1.  Name  a  discoverer  who  found  or  explored 

some  part  of  (a)  the  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica, (b)  the  northern  Atlantic  coast,  (f) 
the  gulf  coast. 

2.  State  some  restriction    which    England    put 

upon  its  colonies  in  America  in  the  matter 
of  (0)  manufactures,  (b)  commerce. 

3.  Mention  two  reasons  for  the  general  friendli- 

ness of  the  Indian  tribes  for  the  French 
rather  than  -ibr  the  English  during  the 
early  struggles  for  the  possession  of  this 
continent. 

4.  Mention   two   elements   of  weakness   of  the 

government  under  the  Articles  orf  Confed- 
eration. 

5.  State  the  nature  of  some  one  of  the  disputes 

•which  this  government  had  with  a  Euro- 
pean power  during  the  twelve  years  follow- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  How 
was  the  diflfiiculty  settled? 

6.  What  was  the  cause  of  each  of  the  following 

distuiibances   in   this   State:    (0)   the  anti- 
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rcttt  insurrection;  (b)  the  anti-masonic  ex- 
citemenrt;  (c)  the  so-called  patriot  war? 
Answer  two  only. 

7.  What    was    the    question    under    discussion 

which  delayed  the  admission  of  California 
into  the  union?  About  what  year  was  the 
state  finally  admitted? 

8.  (a)  In  what  Staite  was  the  baittle  of  Antietam? 

(b)  What  movement  on  the  part  oi  the 
southern  army  led  to  that  action?  (c) 
What  was  the  result  of  the  engagement. 

9.  For    what    important    invention  are  we  in- 

debted to  (a)  Eli  Whitney,  (b)  Elias 
Howe,  and  (c)  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse? 
10.  It  is  proposed  to  annex  by  treaty  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  (a)  What  instance  has 
there  been  of  the  acquisition  of  a  State  in 
a  similar  way?  (b)  Name  a  State  formed 
from  territory  bought  by  this  nation,  and 
note  from  what  country  that  territory  was 
purchased. 

Answers. 

1.  (a)  Columbus,  Vespucci;  (b)  John  and  Se- 
bastian Cabot,  Hudson;  (c)  De  Narvaez,  De 
Soto.    Other  correct  answers  may  be  given. 

2.  (a)  They  were  restricted  in  the  manufacture 
of  cloth,  iron  goods,  etc.  (b)  They  could  trade 
only  -with  the  mother  country,  and  send  goods  in 
none  bjut  English  ships. 

3.  The  French  aided  the  Indians  in  their  wars. 
The  influence  oi  the  Jesuits.  Other  correct 
answers  may  be  given. 

4.  No  executive,  no  power  of  taxation,  no 
power  to  make  its  notes  legal  tender,  etc. 

5.  The  trouble  with  Fraunce  on  account  of 
Citizen  Genet,  settled  by  the  recall  of  the  min- 
ister. The  trouble  fwith  England  about  the  non- 
payment ol  Tory  ddbts,  and  the  refusal  of 
England  to  surrender  Detroit  and  other  north- 
western points,  settled  by  the  Jay  treaty.  Other 
correct  answers  may  be  given. 

6.  (a)  The  refusal  of  the  tenants  on  the  old 
patroon  estates  to  pay  their  rents.  (6)  The  mys- 
terious disappearance  of  Morgan,  who  threatened 
to  reveal  Masonic  secrets,  (c)  The  sympathy  of 
the  people  with  the  Canadians  in  their  efforts  to 
free  themselves  Irom  British  rule. 

7.  Slavery.    Albout  1850. 

8.  (a)  Maryland.  (6)  The  invasion  of  Mary- 
land by  the  Confederate  army,  (c)  The  Confed- 
erate army  was  repulsed. 

9.  (a)  Cotton  gin;  (6)  sewing  machine;  (c) 
magnetic  telegraph. 

10.  (a)  Texas;  (6)  Louisiana,  from  France. 
Other  correct  answers  may  be  given. 

METHODS  AND  SCHOOL   ECONOMY. 
Each  of  the  following:  questions  has  30  credits  assii^ned  to  it. 
Questions. 

1.  In  the  introduction  of  phonics  in  the  teach- 

ing of  primary  reading,  mention  three  or 
four  sounds  that  may  be  advantageously 
used  at  the  start.  Give  a  reason  for  the 
selections  made. 

2.  Outline  a  method  of  demonstrating  objec- 

tively that  multiplying  the  denominator  of 
a  frstotion  by  iour  divides  the  value  of  the 
fraction  by  four. 


3.  State  three  means  of  giving  to  primary  and 

intermediate  pupils  thoughts  as  the  basis 
of  language  lessons. 

4.  Discuss  the  value  of  (a)  oral  work,  (b)  writ- 

ten work,  as  to  definite  results  to  be  se- 
cured therefrom. 

5.  State  6ome  of  the  objections  to  the  percen- 

tage system  as  a  means  of  measuring  the 
work  of  pupils. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

Questions. 

1.  Does  a  citizen  of  any  State  owe  first  allegi- 

ance to  his  own  State  or  to  the  United 
States?    Give  a  reason  for  your  answer.* 

2.  State   (a)   upon  what  the  representation  of 

each  house  of  Congress  is  based,  and  (6) 
the  term  of  office  of  the  membere  of  each 
house. 

3.  State  three  rights  assured  by  the  Constitution 

to  all  persons  in  this  country  accused  of 
crime. 

4.  To    whom    does   the    National    Constitution 

give  the  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  par- 
dons? What  exception  is  made  in  regard 
to  this  power? 

5.  State  two   reasons   for   which  inspectors  of 

election  in  this  State  may  reject  a  vote. 

6.  State  three  ways  in  whrch  a  bill  which  is  pre- 

sented in  the  legislature  of  this  State  may 
fail  to  become  a  larw. 

7.  Define  (a)  poll  tax,  {b)  license  tax,  (c)  in- 

ternal revenue. 

8.  State  two  purposes  for  which  the  governor 

of  New  York  may  call  out  the  militia. 
9.  State  (a)  the  chief  duty  of  the  coroner,  (b) 
bis  term  of  office,     (c)  In  what  manner  is 
his  oomipensQtion  determined? 
10.  (a)  Name  two  of  the  courts  of  a  county,    {b} 
State  the  general  jurisdiction  of  each. 

Answers. 

1.  To  the  United  States.    Answers  will  differ- 

2.  (a)  Each  state  is  entitled  to  two  senators, 
and  representatives  according  to  population,  {bj 
Senators,  six  years;  representatives,  two  years. 

3.  The  right  to  summon  witnesses  in  his  favor; 
the  right  of  a  speedy  trial;  the  right  of  trial  by 
an  impartial  jury.  Other  correct  answers  may 
be  given. 

4.  To  the  president.    In  cases  of  impeachment. 

5.  If  in  any  way  marked  for  identification;  if 
mutilated;  if  marked  with  anything  but  a  black 
pencil.     Other  correct  answers  may  be  given. 

6.  If  it  fails  to  pass  either  house;  if  it  is  vetoed 
by  the  governor;  if,  after  being  vetoed  by  the 
governor,  it  fails  to  receive  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  houses;  if  not  acted  upon  by  the  governor 
within  thirty  days  after  adjournment  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

7.  (a)  A  poll  tax  is  a  tax  levied  upon  persons 
rather  than  property,  (b)  A  license  tax  is  a  tax 
paid  for  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  a  certain 
business,  as  selling  spirituous  liqitors,  etc.  (r) 
Internal  revenue  is  a  tax  paid  to  the  government 
for  the  privilege  of.  manufacturing  or  selling  cer- 
tain articles  within  the  country. 

8.  To  quell  an  insurrection  or  a  riot;  to  repel 
an  invasion.  Other  correct  answers  may  be 
given. 
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9.  (a)  To  look  after  and  inquire  into  all  mat- 
ters concerning  per*»^jns  slain,  or  who  have  died 
mysteriously,  {b)  Three  years,  (c)  By  the  board 
of  supervisors. 

10.  (a)  Justice's  court  and  county  court,  etc. 
(b)  .\n.swcr5  will  differ. 

SCHOOL    LAW. 

Questions. 

1.  State  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory  edu- 

cation law,  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
twelve. 

2.  State  two  items  of  apportionment  made  by 

the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion which  are  set  apart  before  the  general 
apportionment  by  the  school  commissioner 
among  the  districts. 

3.  What  power  has  the  State  Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction  in  regard  to  the  exer- 
ci.9es  and  instruction  for  Arbor  day? 
4  (a)  If  a  trustee  employs  a  teacher  in  disrc-. 
gard  of  the  provisions  of  law,  the  teacher 
has  no  claim  on  the  district,     (b)  What 
recourse  has  he? 

5.  (<j)  What  is  the  date  of  Arbor  Day?    (6)  Ls 

it  a  legaJ  ho4iday. 

6.  How  may  vacancies  in  the  oAices  of  clerk, 

treasurer  or  collector  be  filled? 

7.  Who  has  the  power  to  prescribe   rules   for 

the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
school  in  any  district? 

S.  (a)  What  is  the  term  of  office  of  a  sole  trus- 
tee? (b)  of  one  of  three  trustees?  (c)  of 
any  other  district  officer? 

9.  If  a  child  shall  attend  upon  instruction  else- 
where than  at  a  public  school  (a)  what 
does  the  statute  prescribe  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  instruction  of  such  school? 
(6)  for  hoiw  many  hours  a  day  must  the 
child  attend;  (f)  what  must  be  the  total 
period  otf  instruction  in  each  year? 
10.  State  three  courses  which  a  truant  officer 
may  pursiue  in  regard  to  a  chil<l  arrested 
by  him  for  truancy. 

Ansivers. 

1.  Whole  time  school  is  in  session,  from  Oc- 
tober 1st  to  June  1st  of  the  following  year. 

2.  Salaries  of  school  commissioners,  library 
moneys,  etc. 

3.  Power  to  prescribe  a  course  of  studies  for 
that  day. 

4  Teacher  may  enforce  specific  contract  made 
apainst  the  trustee  or  trustees. 

5.  (a)  Friday  following  the  first  day  of  May. 
(b)  No. 

6,  By  appoinitinent  of  trustee  or  trustees. 

7.  Trustee  or  trustees. 

8,  (a)  One  year:  (b)  three  years;  (c)  one  year, 
q.   (a)    Substantially  equivalent   to   children   of 

like  aRe  at  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  dis- 
trict in  which  such  pupil  resides,  (b)  As  many 
hours  each  day  as  are  required  of  children  of  like 
age.  (f)  The  same  period  as  pupils  of  like  age 
are  required  to  attend  the  public  schools  of  the 
state. 


10.  First  —  Deliver  child  to  the  custody  of  per- 
son in  parental  relation  to  the  child.  Second  — 
Deliver  chiW  to  the  custody  of  the  teacher  from 
whom  such  child  is  a  truant.  Third  —  Habitual 
and  incorrigible  truants  are  brought  before  a 
police  magisu-ate  for  commitment  by  him  to  a 
truant  schooL 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 
Of  the  following  qoesUons.  the  candidate  will  answer  only 
eifi^ht,  to  each  of  which  xa^  credits  are  assigned. 

Questions. 

1.  Write  briefly  the  facts  relating  to  the  "  De 

Lome  Incident." 

2.  (o)  To  what  haitwr  was  our  battleship  Maine 

recently  ordered?  (b)  Why  was  the  Maine 
sent  to  this  harbor  by  our  government? 

3.  (a)  Who  was  in  command  of  this  battleship? 

(b)  What  happened  to  this  ship  on  the 
evening  of  February  15th?  (c)  What  loss 
of  Hfe  and  property  was  the  result? 

4.  (fl)  What  has  been  the  attitude  of  our  gov- 

ernment on  this  matter?  (b)  What  has 
(been  the  attitude  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment? (f)  What  appears  to  be  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  country  in 
relation  to  this  matter? 

5.  The  trial  of  M.  E>mile  Zola  in  Paris  has  re- 

ceived the  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 
(o)  For  what  was  he  placed  on  trial?  (b) 
What  was  the  result  of  the  trial?  (c) 
What  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  public 
on  this  matter? 

6.  What  resolution  affecting  -the  meetings  of  the 

State  legislature  is  now  under  the  consid- 
eration of  that  body? 

7.  Who  was  recently  chosen  State  Superintend- 

ent of  Public  Instruction  for  this  State? 

8.  (fl)  What  member  of  his  cabinet  did  Presi- 

dent McKinley  recently  appoint  Associate 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court?  (6)  Whom  did  President  McKin- 
ley appoint  to  the  vacancy  in  his  cabinet 
caused  by  this  appointment? 

9.  (a)  What  woman  of  national  reputation  died 

recently?  (6)  In  <what  work  was  she  ac- 
tively engaged  and  in  what  official  capacity 
had  she  served  in  this  work? 
10.  Sheriff  Martin  of  Luzerne  County,  Pa,,  is  on 
trial  for  the  crime  of  murder.  State  briefly 
what  the  facts  are  which  led  to  his  indict- 
ment for  this  crime. 

Answers 

1.  De  Lome,  the  Spanish  minister  to  the 
United  States,  wrote  a  letter  criticising  President 
McKinley's  policy  in  relation  to  Spain.  When 
the  contents  of  this  letter  became  known  he 
cabled  his  resignation  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, which  was  imimediately  accepted. 

2.  (o)  Havana,     (b) 

3.  (a)  Captain  Sigsbee,  (6)  It  was  blown  up. 
(f)  About  250  lives  were  lost  and  the  ship  totally 
wrecked. 

4.  (fl)  Firm  and  discreet,  ordering  careful  in- 
vestigations to  discover  the  cause  of  the  disaster, 
and  actively  preparing  for  war.  (6)  Although 
Spain  has  expressed  her  deep  sympathy  for  us, 
she  is  somewhat  defiant  and  is  strengthening  her 
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navy,     (c)  That  the  Maine  disaster  was  not  an 
accidenrt. 

5.  (a)  Zola  published  an  article  asserting  that 
Dreyfus  is  innocent,  and  that  be  did  not  have  a 
fair  trial,  (b)  He  rwas  fined  amd  im$>ri^oned.  (c) 
That  Zola  is  unjustly  punished. 

6.  That  relating  to  biennial  sessions. 

7.  Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner. 

8.  (a)  Joseph  McKenna;  (b)  John  W.  Grig<gs, 
governor  of  New  Jersey. 

9.  (o)  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard.  (6)  Temper- 
ance work;  president  of  the  International  W.  C. 
T.  U. 

10.  During  the  miners*  sitrike  Sheriff  Martin 
commanded  his  deputies  to  fire  into  the  mob. 
A  number  of  pers-ons  were  killed. 

ARITHMETIC. 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assisrned  to  it. 
Questians. 

1.  Write  (o)  in  Roman  noitation,  2,349;   (b)  in 

Arabic  notation,  MMMXLIV;  (c)  in 
Arabic  notation,  fifty  million  three  thou- 
sand nine;  (rf)  in  words,  .0804;  ie)  in 
words,  /^. 

2.  Give  (a)  an  exact  divisor  of       ;  (b)  a  ccm- 

•mon  mukipk  of  ^  and  5;  (c)  two  facrors 
of  3  ^^  one  of  which  is  an  integer. 

3.  If  ithe  factors  of  a  divisor  are  16,  .375,  4^/i, 

and  5,  and  those  of  the  dividend  are  3i^5» 
14,  and  .011,  what  is  the  quotient?  (Solve 
by  cancellation). 

4.  8  yd.  2  ft.  9  in.  is  what  fractional  part  of  10 

rods? 

5.  The  assets  of  an  insolvent  firm,  after  paying 

all  expenses,  are  $9,872.40,  and  its  liabilities 
are  $22,980.75.  How  much  should  A  re- 
ceive on  his  claim  of  $1,250? 

6.  Market  reports  telegraphed  from  London  to 

New  York  74°  west,  at  3:15  p.  m.  should 
reach  the  New  Yc^k  daily  papers  at  what 
hour,  if  fifteen  minutes  were  lost  in  trans- 
mission? 
7  A  man  owning  ^  oi  3,  foundry  sold  ^  of  his 
share  to  one  man  and  ^  to  another.  What 
per  cent,  of  the  foundry  did  he  stiU  own? 

8.  What  sum  at  simple  imterest  at  4%  per  an- 

num for  2  yr.  10  mo.  will  amount  to  $668. 

9.  Find  the  cost  of  a  bicycle  listed  at  $75,  30% 

and  10%  off. 
10.  A  rectangular  field  is  40  rods  by  28  rods. 
Find  one  side  of  a  square  field  containing 
the  same  area. 

Answers. 

1.  (a)  MMCCCXLIX;  (6)  3,044;  W  50.003,- 
009;  (d)  eight  hundred  four,  ten  thousandths; 
(e)  twenty-nine,  four  hundred  firsts. 

2.  (a) ;  (6)  10;  (c)  3  X  i  A- 

4.  w. 

5.  $537. 

6.  10:34  A.    M. 

7.  20%. 

8.  $600. 

9.  $47.25. 

ID.  33.46  sq.  rds. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assifrned  to  it. 
Questions. 

1.  The  length  of  the  longest  day  at  Bergen  is 

19  hours;  locate  those  places  that  have 
their  longest  day  of  the  same  length. 

2.  What  two  places  on  the  earth  have  the  great- 

est difference  in  latitude? 

3.  W'hat  three  countries  principally  sup(ply  the 

world's  demand  for  tea? 

4.  Name  two  great  manufacturing  -cities  that  are 

located  upon  the  Merrimac  river. 
5    Mention  (a)  two  bays  on  the  coast  of  Mas- 
sachusetts;   (b)   two   large   islands   off   its 
coast. 

6.  Whait  are   geysers?     Locate   two    important 

geyser  regions. 

7.  Name  (o)  the  capital  of  Texas;  (6)  its  chief 

seaport;  (c)  two  of  its  rivers;  (rf)  its  chief 
field  product. 

8.  Select  any  four  of  the  following  and  state  an 

important  event  in  connection  with  each: 
Island  of  Elba,  Mt.  Vesuvius,  Mecca,  Jeru- 
salem, Palos,  Corsica,  Moscow. 

9.  Name  the  bodies  of  water  connected  by  (a) 

'Davis  strait;  (6)  Bering  strait;   (c)   Strait 
of  Mackinaw;  (d)  Strait  of  Bosporus? 
10.  What  port  forms  a  convenient  stopping  place 
for  vessels  during  a  voyage  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Australia? 

Answers. 

1.  All  places  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude 
as  Bergen. 

2.  The  poles;  either  pole  and  the  equator. 
(Either  answer  accepted.) 

3.  Japan,  China  and  India. 

4.  Lowell,  Manchester,  Concord  and  Nashua. 

5.  (a)  Massachusetts  and  Cape  Cod;  (6)  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  and  Nantucket. 

6.  (a)  Intermittent  hot  si)Tings;  (6)  Yellow- 
stone Park,  Iceland  and  New  Zealand. 

7.  (a)  Austin;  (b)  Galveston;  (c)  Answers  will 
differ;  (d)  Cotton. 

8.  Elba  is  the  island  to  which  Napoleon  was 
first  banished.  Mt.  Vesuvius  is  a  volcano,  the 
eruption  of  which  destroyed  the  cities  of  Pom- 
peii and  HcTculaneum.  Mecca  is  the  birthplace 
of  Mohammed.  Jerusalem  is  the  "  Holy  City," 
where  Christ  was  crucified.  Palos  is  the  place 
from  which  Columbus  sailed  when  America  was 
discovered.  Corsica  was  the  birthplace  of  Co- 
lumbus. Moscow  was  burned  by  the  Russians 
to  avoid  its  'falling  into  Napoleon's  hand's. 

9.  (o)  Baffin's  Bay  and  Atlantic  Ocean;  (6) 
Bering  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean;  (c)  Lakes  Michi- 
gan and  Huron;  (d)  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora. 

10.  Honolulu. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND   HYGIENE. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  a8sig:ned  to  it. 

Questions. 

1.  Through  what  channel  or  channels  does  the 

blood  (0)  leave  the  heart;  (b)  return  to  the 
heart? 

2.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  vertical  section  of  the 

heart  showing  its  divisions,  and  indicate 
the  name  of  each  division. 
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3.  What  are  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  nerv- 

ous system? 

4.  What  is  the  outer  ky-er  of  the  skin  called? 

Describe  its  structure. 

5.  State  the  effects  that  alcohol  has  upon  the 

temperature  of  the  body. 

6.  Where  is  arterial  blood  changed  to  venous 

blood? 

7.  Locate  the  salivary  glatids.    Give  their  func- 

tion. 

8.  What  is  the  chief  use  of  the  bones  of  the 

cranium,  and  what  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture especially  adapt  them  to  this  use? 

9.  Locate  the  following  mcambranes:   (a)  peri- 

cardium;   (b)  pleura;    (c)    synovial    mem- 
bnane;  (d)  mucous  mem'brane. 
10.  What  name  is  applied  to  (a)  the  nerves  of 
smeU;  (6)  the  nerves  of  hearing;  (c)  tiit 
nerve  of  sight? 

Answers. 

I.  (a)  Aorta  and  pulmonary  artery;  (b)  vena 
cava  descending,  vena  cava  ascending,  and  pul- 
monary veins. 

2. 

A.  Right  auricle. 

_   B.  Left  auricle. 

rZ\^l  C.  Right  ventricle. 

\^|  J  D.  Left  ventricle. 

3.  Cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  and  sympa- 
thetic nervous  system. 

4.  Epidermis.  It  is  composed  of  minute  flat 
cells,  closely  compacted  and  arranged  layer  upon 
layer. 

5.  At  first  it  raises  the  temperature  and  after- 
ward lowers  it 

6.  In  the  capillaries  of  the  greater  circulation. 

7.  Submaxillary  and  sublingual  are  inside  the 
lower  border  of  the  jaw  and  beneath  the  tongue. 
Parotid  'glands  are  just  in  front  of  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  ears.    They  secrete  the  saliva. 

8.  To  protect  the  brain.  The  bones  are  com- 
posed of  three  layers;  the  middle  layer,  being 
spongy  tissue,  deadens  blows  upon  the  head. 
The  suture  joints  and  curved  surface  also  afford 
protection. 

9.  (a)  Around  the  heart;  (b)  enveloping  the 
lungs;  (c)  around  the  ends  of  bones,  forming 
joints;  (</)  lines  all  cavities  which  comnnunicate 
with  the  external  air. 

10.  (a)  Olfactory;  C^)  auditory;  (c)  optic. 

GRAMMAR. 

1  When  the  mariner  has  (been  tossed  for  many 

2  days,  in  K:hkk  weather,  and  on  an  unknown 

3  sea,  he  naturally  avails  himself  of  the  first 

4  pause  in  the  storm,  the  earliest  glance  of  the 

5  sun,  to  take  his  latitude,  and  ascertain  how 

6  far  the   elements  have  driven  him  from  his 

7  trtte  course.     Let  us    imitate   this    prudence, 

8  artd,  before  we  float  farther  on  the  waves  of 

9  this  debate,  refer  to  the  point  from  which  wc 

10  departed,  that   we    may    at    least   be  able  to 

11  conjecture  where  we  now  are.  —  Daniel  Web- 

12  sterns  reply  to  Hayne, 

The  first  eight  questions  refer  to  the  above 
selection. 


In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity 
in  answer  papers,  it  is  recommended  that  candi- 
dates observe  the  following  suggestions: 

X.  Clauses  are  prindpal  or  subordinate.  SuborduaU  clauses 
include  (a)  subject  clauses ;  {b)  objective  clauses;  {c)  adjectlTe 
clauses;  (^)  adverbial  clauses. 

a.  In  namioff  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodified  subject 
and  unmodified  predicate. 

g.  In  ffivinfir  modifiers,  if  words,  name  tlie  parts'of  speech  to 
ich  taey  belong.     In  like  manner  sUte  the  character  of 
modifyinr  phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adverbial,  etc. 

4.  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as.a  modifier  of 
that  verb. 

5.  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order: 
class,  person,  number,  gender,  case.  Give  the  reason  for  case. 
In  parsing  a  relaUve  pronoun,  state  the  agreement  with  its 
antecedent. 

6.  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the 
case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

7.  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz..  transitive  and 
intransitive.  A  transitive  verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or 
passive  voice. 

8.  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order :    Principal 
-         ...        ^^  Yjjj ...    .     _  r_. 


parts,  regular  or  irregular,  transitive  or  Intransitive,  voice, 
mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement ;  give  the  special  use 
of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  have  zo  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  Classify  the  following  clauses  according  to 

note  I :  (a)  He  avails  (line  3) ;  (6)  Elements 
have  driven  (line  6) ;  (c)  Let  us  hnitate  (line 
7):  (d)  We  departed  (lines  9-10);  (e)  We 
are  (line  11). 

2.  Give  three  modifiers  of  (a)   has  been  tossed 

(line  i);  (&)  three  modifiers  of  refer  (line 

9). 

3.  Select  three  infinitives,  and  give  the  syntax 

of  each. 

4.  Give  ithe  mode  and  tense  of  each  of  the  fol- 

lowing verbs:  (a)  has  been  tossed  (line  i); 
(6)  let  (line  7);  (c)  refer  (line  9);  ((/)  de- 
parted (line  10);  (f)  may  be  (line  11). 

5.  Select  (a)  two  adjective  phrases;  {b)  three 

adverbial  phrases. 

6.  Parse  (0)  when  (line  i);  {b)  of  (line  3). 

7.  Give  the  sy»n*ax  of  (a)  glance  (line  4);   (Jb) 

him  (line  6);  (c)  which  (line  9). 

8.  Select  an  adverb  in  (a)  the  positive  degree; 

(6)  the  comparative  degree.  Select  an  ad- 
jective in  (c)  the  positive  degree;  (d)  the 
superlative  degree. 

9.  Wrke  a  sentence  containing  a  participle  used 

as  (a)  a  noun;  (6)  an  adjective. 
10.  Name  three  conjunctions  which  are  used  to 
connect  clauses  of  equal  ramk.     Give  an 
example  of  the  use  of  one  of  them. 

Answers. 

1.  (a)  Principal;  (6)  objective;  (c)  principal; 
((f)  adjective;  (je)  objective. 

2.  (a)  For  days,  in  weather,  on  sea;  {b)  we  Hoot, 
to  point,  wc  may  \>t  able. 

3.  To  take,  (to)  ascertain,  each  modifies  avails; 
(to)  imitate,  (to)  refer,  each  modifies  Let;  to  con- 
jecture moddfies  may  be  able. 

4.  (a)  Indicative  mode,  present  perfect  or  per- 
fect tense;  (b)  inuperative  mode,  present  tense; 
(c)  infinitive  mode,  present  tense;  (d)  indicative 
mode,  past  or  imperfect  tense;  (e)  potential 
mode,  present  tense. 

5.  (a)  In  storm,  of  sun,  of  debate;  (b)  for  days, 
in  weather,  on  sea,  of  pause,  from  course,  on  waves, 
to  point,  from  ivhich. 
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6.  (a)  When  is  a  conjunctive  adverb  of  timt; 
as  a  conjunction  it  connects  mariner  luis  been 
tossed  with  he  avails;  as  an  adverb  It  modifies  has 
been  tossed.  (6)  Of  is  a  preposition;  it  shows  the 
relation  between  avails  and  pause, 

7.  (a)  Objective  ca«e,  principal  word  in  the 
prepositional  phrase  {of)  glance;  (6)  objective 
case,  object  of  have  driven;  (c)  objective  case, 
principal  word  in  the  prepositional  phrase  from 
which. 

8.  (a)  Naturally;  (6)  farther;  (c)  many;  (d) 
earliest. 

9.  Examples:  (a)  Riding  a  bicycle  is  good  ex- 
ercise; (b)  "A  roZ/tng  stone  gathers  no  moss." 

10.  Examples:  and,  but,  or.  I  go,  but  I  will 
return. 

COMrOSITION. 

Questions. 
Write  a  composition  on  on-e  of  the  following 
subjects: 

1.  A  VISIT  TO  Niagara  Falls. 

2.  a  sleigh  ride. 

3.  The  Fourth  of  July. 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  com- 
position with  particular  reference  to  three 
points: 

1.  The  matter,  i.  e.,  the  thought  expressed. 

2.  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language 

used. 

3.  The  orthography,  punctuation,   division  into 

paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general  ap- 
pearance. 


LATE  DEPARTMENT  NEWS. 

The  appoimbment  rs  amnouttced  of  S.  Dwight 
Arms,  of  Palmyra,  as  academic  inspector  of  the 
University  of  the  Staltc  of  New  York,  vice  D.  L. 
Bardfwell,  resigned. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
has  decided  to  have  two  new  summer  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  the  public  school  teachers  of 
the  State  the  coming  season,  to  be  located  at 
Greenport,  L.  I.,  and  Ithaca.  The  other  two 
schools,  which  have  been  in  operation  for  the 
past  two  years,  are  at  Chautauqua  and  Thousand 
Island  Park,  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Governor  has  signed  chapter  91,  Senator 
Guy's,  providing  that  five  per  cent,  of  the  excise 
moneys  collected  in  New  York  Gty  shall  be  paid 
into  the  teachers'  retiremient  fui>d,  and  that  the 
»ame  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation among  the  several  boroughs  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  as  now  constalttited,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  teachers  employed  aiid  the 
amount  of  salaries  paid  to  them. 


STATE  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

Shortly  after  this  number  reaches  our  read- 
ers the  State  Legislature  wall  adjourn '  (March 
3 1  St).  Since  our  last  issue  a  tinmber  of  school 
bills  have  been  introduced,  most  of  them  of  a 
local  character.  We  give  tlhis  month  only  those 
that  have  lany  likelihood  of  becoming  laws. 

As  announced  elsewhere,  the  revised  State 
School  Law  will  not  pass  this  year.  The  Gover- 
nor   will    probably    sign    the    New    York    City 


Teachers'  Pension  Fund  Bill,  or  allow  it  to  be- 
come a  law  through  lapse  of  time,  which  it  will 
if  not  signed  by  March  23d.  The  State  Truant 
School  Law  and  the  Normal  School  Appropria- 
tion Bills  are  dead. 

The  following  bills  will  either  pass  or  fail  only 
throu-gh  lack  of  time  *o  be  gotten  through: 

Ass.  Bill  968.  —  Providing  for  teaching  civil 
government  in  the  public  schools. 

Ass.  Bill  1047.  —  Changing  school  commission- 
er's district  in  Warren  county. 

Ass.  Bill  1 142.  —  To  provide  for  school  ex- 
penses in  Utica. 

Ass.  Bill  1 143.  —  Relative  to  teachers'  wages  in 
Utica. 

Ass.  Bill  1 219.  —  Changing  Board  of  Trustees, 
Rochester  Industrial  School. 

Ass.  Bill  1334.  —  Teachers*  Retirement  Fund, 
Troy  city. 

Ass.  Bill  1057.  —  Putting  Watervliet  under  the 
Regents. 

Ass.  Bill  1374.  —  Incorporating  city  of  New 
Rochelk  (sdhool  districts  and  Board  of  Educa- 
tion). 

Ass.  Bill  1438.  —  Rochester  Teachers'  Retire- 
ment Fund. 

Senate  Bill  648.  —  Changing  time  of  annual 
school  -meeting,  Penn  "Yan,  N.  Y. 

Senate  Bill  649.  —  Providing  for  bonds  for  the 
Walton  Union  Free  School. 

Senate  Bill  651.  —  Providing  for  the  display  of 
flags  on  every  school-house  and  for  patriotic  ex- 
ercises in  public  schools. 


COUNTY  NEWS. 

Albany — The  public  schools  are  being 
treated  to  a  series  of  model  grade  lessons  Friday 
afternoons  at  School  No.  24.  —  The  Hudson 
River  School  Masters'  Club  will  banqiiet  at  the 
Kentnore  Friday,  March  25th,  at  7  p.  m.  Presi- 
dent J.  M.  Taylor,  of  Vassar,  will  be  the  guest 
ana  deliver  the  address  of  the  evening.  Saturday 
morning  at  9:30,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Albany 
Academy,  the  following  subjects  will  be  dis- 
cussed: "Resolved,  That  "the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York  be 
ui^ed  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  the  study 
of  Latin  or  some  other  foreign  lan-guage  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  grades."  Associated  Academic 
Principals;  proceedings,  Decenuber,  1897.  Latin 
or  some  other  foreign  language  in  the  grammar 
grades:  W'hidh?  How  much?  What  grades? 
What  methods  of  instruction?  What  school* 
should  imake  the  experiment?  When  should  the 
experiment  begin?  **  Resolved,  That  the  grammar 
school  currkuhim  should  be  enriched;  but  that 
great  care  is  necessary  in  makinig  experi'ments  in 
this  direction  on  a  large  scate."  Associaited  Aca- 
demic Principals;  proceedings,  December,  1897. 
Is  it  safe  to  experiment  on  the  introduction  of 
another  subject?  If  so:  History  or  science? 
Qvics  or  economics?  Physical  or  biologic?  To 
what  extent?  In  what  grades?  What  methods 
of  instruction?  —  Miss  Marie  R.'Hofer  delighted 
the  Albany  Primary  and  Kindergarten  Teachers 
recently  with  a  talk  on  '*  Elementary  Music 
Teaching."  —  The  Albany  teachers  are  discussing 
the  creation  of  a  teachers'  retirement  fund. 

Golumbia.  —  Supt.  Skinner  has  decided,  in  the 
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case  of  an  appeal  from  this  county,  that  iie  can- 
not direct  a  trustee  to  remove  a  teacher;  that 
charges  must  be  made  first  to  the  school  com- 
missioner, and  th€n  on  an  appeal  the  Superiti- 
tendent  can  take  cognizance  oif  the  matter. 

Cortland.  —  Prof.  W.  U.  Booth,  o'f  New  York, 
has  been  «a»ppointed  to  succeed  Prof.  Bardwell  as 
instructor  of  science  at  tlie  Cortland  Normal. 

Erie.  —  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Milne,  of  the  State  Noo-mal 
College  at  Albany,  recently  addressed  the  Buffalo 
Principals'  Association  on  "  How  to  Teach  the 
English  Language  More  Effectively."  —  The 
Women's  Teachers'  Association  gave  a  banquet 
at  their  chapter  ihouse  March  4th.  Among  the 
officers  of  the  association  who  were  guests  were 
Dr.  Ida  C.  Bender,  president  of  the  association; 
Dr.  Amelia  E.  Trant,  vice-president;  Mi-ss 
Navagh,  vice-president;  Miss  Hinson  and  Supt. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Emerson,  and  others.  Miss 
Margaret  Carr,  assistant  principal  of  School  No. 
35,  acted  as  toastmaster  and  was  assisted  by  Miss 
Mary  R.  Oakley,  assistant  principal  oi  School 
No.  40,  who  (welcortned  the  guests  of  the  evenin-g 
with  a  poem  that  was  filled  with  clever  witticisms 
of  interest  to  those  present.  Dr.  Bender  and 
Supt.  Emerson,  the  only  man  present,  made  the 
responses.  After  the  banquet  a  musical  enter- 
tainment was  enjoyed  by  all.  —  The  Rol)ert  Fer- 
guson site,  at  the  corner  of  Breckenridge  and 
Herkimer  streets  and  Auchinvole  avenue,  has 
been  chosen  (for  the  new  West  Sid-e  High  School. 
—  Dr.  McMurry  is  at  the  head  of  a  visiting  com- 
mittee of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  which  has 
been  investigating  the  sanita-ry  condition  of  the 
Buffalo  schools  for  over  a  year  and  a  half.  The 
coftnmittee  reports  on  t^he  absence,  save  on  a  few 
buildings,  of  fire  escapes;  of  stove-heated,  lamp- 
lighted,  over-crowded  rooms  in  which  babies  are 
supposed  to  learn  their  A  B  C's;  of  the  light, 
heat,  ventilation  (lack  of),  desk  arrangements 
and  toilet  accommodation. 

Greene —  President  Lantman,  of  the  Hudson 
River  School  Masters'  Association,  announces 
that  the  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Athens  early 
in  May.  The  teachers  are  looking  forward  to 
another  good  time,  as  Supt.  Sherman  Williams, 
of  Glens  Falls,  is  to  be  one  of  the  speakers. — 
The  Regents'  Department  announces  that  the 
Catskill  school  noiw  ranks  as  a  **  high  school " 
instead  of  a  "  free  academy." 

Fulton. — ^Johnstown  voted  favorably  on  March 
15th  for  an  a^ropriation  of  $25,000  for  needed 
school  improvements.  —  The  Tri-County  Educa- 
tional Council  met  at  Gloversville,  February  25th, 
and  listened  to  papers  'by  Supt.  CasweH,  of  Little 
Falls,  on  **  The  Teacher  from  the  Pupil's'  Stand- 
point," and  by  Miss  McClellan,  of  Gloversville, 
on  "  Penmanship."  Mr.  R.  A.  Grider,  of  Cana- 
joharie,  gave  an  interesting  illustrated  talk  on 
drawing.  —  Miss  Georgia  Reese,  principal  of  the 
Spring  street  school,  died  recently. 

Herkimer.  —  The  Herkimer  County  Teachers' 
Association  met  in  Little  Falls,  Saturday,  March 
12.  The  program  follows:  Morning  Session: 
"  An  Outline  of  the  Work  in  Drawing  for  the 
First  Three  Years  of  the  Course,"  Miss  Mar- 
garet Penton,  Ilion;  round  table,  conducted  by 
Principal  Watson,  Mohawk;  *' The  Teacher's 
Preparation  for  the  Recitation,"  Vice-President 


Eells,  West  Winfield;  "  How  Much  After-School 
Work  Should  Teachers  Do?"  Miss  Margaret 
Tuger,  Herkimer;  "  How  Much  Written  Work 
Should  Be  Required  of  the  Pupil  in  the  Prepara- 
tion of  a  Lesson?  "  'Miss  Frances  E.  Avery,  Ilion. 
**  How  Much  Correcting  of  Papers  by  the 
Teacher  Should  There  Be  in  the  Daily  Work?" 
Principal  Clifiton,  Little  Falls.  The  Faculty 
Meeting:  "  From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Teacher," 
Miss  Margaret  Lynch,  Herkimer;  **  From  the 
Standpoint  of  the  Superinitendent,"  Supt,  T.  A. 
Caswell,  Little  Falls.  Afternoon  Session :  '*  Child 
Study,"  Supt.  George  Griffith,  Utica.  —  Prof.  C. 
H.  DcKroy^t,  of  Newport,  succeeds  Prof.  F.  C. 
Clifton  at  Little  Falls.  -—  Little  Falls  decided 
March  8th,  by  a  vote  of  311  to  89,  to  build  a  new 
high  school  at  a  cost  of  $65,000. 

Jefferson. — John  R.  Olin  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Dr.  E.  W.  Lyttle  as  principal  of  the 
Watertown  High  School,  tihe  change  to  take 
place  April  ist,  when  Dr.  Lyttle  will  assume  his 
duties  under  the  State  Board  of  Regents,  having 
recently  been  appointed  to  a  responsifble  position 
because  of  his  superior  qualificaitions.  Mr.  Olin 
has  been  in  tdie  school  about  four  years. 

Madison — Oneida  district  will  vote  on  March 
28th  on  a  proposition  to  raise  $24,000  in  install- 
ments  for  the  erection  of  two  school-houses  in 
convenient  parts  of  the  district  to  accommodate 
the  people. 

School  in  School  District  No.  6,  town  of  Sul- 
livan, Madison  county,  has  been  discontinued, 
and  the  district,  which  is  a  wealthy  one  and  has 
a  comfortable  school-house,  will  soon  be  an- 
nulled. The  teacher.  Miss  Magjdalen  Bloss,  for 
three  weeks  had  only  one  pupil,  and  that  one 
darkened  the  door  of  the  school-house  only  three 
times  during  the  three  weeks. 

Monroe.  —  The  Rochester  teacJhers  are  inter- 
ested in  the  passage  of  their  Teachers'  Retire- 
ment Fund,  although  they  are  not  entirely 
unanimicus  as  to  its  features,  —  The  Rochester 
teachers,  -who  have  had  trouble  with  the  State 
Department  concerning  their  exemption  from 
the  State  uniform  examinations,  siicceeded  ra 
passing  their  bill  relieving  tJhem  from  the  same. — 
Plans  are  on  foot  in  Fairport  for  a  new  high 
school,  as  the  present  building  is  too  small  to  ac- 
commodate the  number  of  scholars.  The  new 
building  will  be  used  for  the  high  school,  and 
the  present  building  will  be  remodeled  and  new 
ventilators  put  in,  and  then  it  will  be  used  for 
the  grammar  -school. 

Niagara. —  The  Niagara  County  Teachers'  As- 
sociation met  in  the  Hig4i  School  building  4t 
North  Tonajwanda  on  Saturday,  March  19.  Offi- 
cers for  ithe  ensuing  year  were  elected.  The  pix>- 
gram  consisted  of  class  exercises  and  papers. 

Onondaga.  —  Many  people  are  wondering  why 
the  bill  for  the  new  high  school  for  Syracuse  does 
not  go  through  the  Legislature.  —  The  new 
Fourteenth  Ward  school  building  has  been 
named  Sumner,  after  the  Syracuse  veteran  of  that 
name.  —  The  eyes  of  the  children  in  the  schools 
are  to  be  formally  tested.  —  The  sixth  meeting 
of  the  Onondaga  Educational  Council  was  held 
March  12th.  Principal  D.  H.  Cook,  of  the  On- 
ondaga Valley  Academy,  discussed  the  subject, 
"  The  Use    of    Pictures    in    the    Class-Room." 
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"  Duties  of  a  School  Principal "  was  a  g?enoral 
topic  of  discussion.  Principal  Frank  L.  Mead, 
of  Madison  School,  Syracuse,  read  a  pa^er  on 
**  The  Teatfliing  of  Geography."  The  discussion 
was  led  by  Principal  G.  L.  Studl«y,  of  the  Mar- 
cellus  Union  School,  and  Principal  G.  T.  Fug- 
gle,  of  the  Jamesville  Union  School. 

Oswego.  —  Prof.  W.  G.  Rappleye,  a  graduate 
of  the  Oswego  Normal  School  and  Cornell  Uni- 
veTS>ity,  has  been  appointed  teacher  in  mathe- 
matics in  the  Oswego  Normal,  to  succeed  Prin- 
cipal Poucher;  Miss  Mary  C.  Rainey,  of  Hu<Hon, 
Columbia  county,  assistant  in  the  kindergarten 
<iepartm'ent,  and  Mr.  D.  Earl  Burchell  assistant 
in  the  manual  training  and  physical  department. 

Otsego.  —  Edmeston  dedicated  its  Union 
School  February  26  with  the  following  program: 
Music,  "  Th-e  American  Hymn; "  prayer^  Rev. 
R.  W.  Lofwry;  music,  "  Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer," 
school;  '*  History  of  the  School,"  E.  R.  Gregory; 
address,  "  The  Moral  Influence  of  a  School," 
Principal  J.  M.  Fletcher,  Unadilla;  address, 
**  Our  Public  Schools,"  Principal  W.  D.  John- 
son, Cooperstown;  music,  "Italia;"  address, 
**  The  Value  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Educa- 
tion," Principal  A'brams,  Oneonta;  address, 
"  The  Valine  of  Progress,"  Supt.  Franklin,  On- 
eonta; music,  "  Daughters  of  Zion;  "  address, 
'*  The  School  as  an  Aid  to  National  Progress," 
Prinoipal  Ingalls,  New  Berlin;  dedicatory  ad- 
dress, U.  G.  Welch;  music,  "  Our  Starry  Flag." 
—  The  members  of  tjh-e  Otsego  County  Princi- 
pals* Conference  and  their  guests  assembled  at 
the  Win<isor  Hotel,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  Friday 
evening,  March  4,  for  the  reception  and  banquet. 
At  7:30  o'clock  the  party  repaired  to  the  dining 
ball  and  enjoyed  an  excellent  sprea-d,  after  which 
Henry  R.  Sanford,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  of  Penn  Yan, 
gave  an  interesting  and  inspiring  address  on 
'*  The  Teacher's- Greatest  Problem."  The  follow- 
ing toasts  were  also  responded  to  in  a  very 
pleasing  manner:  i.  "The  Teacher  as  a  Factor 
in  Society,"  Principal  E.  E.  French,  of  Frank- 
lin; 2.  *'  Reminiscences,"  Prof.  N.  N.  Bull,  On- 
eonta; 3.  "  Among  One  Another,  or  Professional 
Courtesy,"  Charles  F.  Wheelock,  of  the  Regents 
of  Albany.  The  president  of  the  conference,  A. 
W.  Abrams,  was  an  excellent  toastmaster,  and 
he  made  the  occasion  a  very  pleasant  one  for  all. 
The  regular  conference  meeting  assembled  at 
the  Union  School  building  Saturday  morning, 
March  5,  and  the  following  program  was  carriwl 
out  in  full:  Shortening  and  enriching  the  course 
in  geography;  better  methods  in  teaching  mathe- 
matical geography,  also  t<he  descriptive  portions; 
map  drawing  and  the  making  of  relief  maps, 
physical  features,  causes  and  effects;  preparation 
of  a  syllabus  of  map  questions.  Discussion 
opened  by  Dr.  Saniord.  Latin:  (a)  "When  to 
Begin  to  Study,"  Prof.  Frank  D.  Blodgett.  On- 
eonta Normal  School;  (b)  "To  What  Extent 
Latin  Aids  the  Student  of  English,"  Principal 
Geo.  R.  Green,  Morris;  (c)  "  How  Our  Practices 
Differ  from  our  Theories  of  Teaching  Latin," 
Principal  B.  C.  Van  Ingen,  Gilbertsville.  Meth- 
ods of  bringing  the  home  and  the  school  into 
closer  co-operation:  (a)  "  Parents'  Meetings," 
Principal  (M.  J.  Fletcher,  Unadilla;  (Jb)  "  Duty 
of  the  Principal,"  Principal  J.  Anthony  Bassett, 
Richfield  Springs;  (c)  "  Duty  of  the  Department 


Teacher,"  Supt  W.  C.  Franklin,  Oneonta.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  J.  Anthony  Bassett,  Richfield 
Springs;  Vice-President,  W.  D.  Johnson,  Coop- 
erstjown;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  W.  Irving 
Bolton,  Laurens.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Richfield  Springs  in  October. 

Bensselaer.  — The  Troy  School  Board  has  re- 
elected' President  Guy  and  Supt.  Willetts.  —  The 
Board  of  Ediication  recently  removed  Principal 
C.  F.  Mc Williams  and  Miss  O'Haire  ol  the  High 
School.  To  overcome  the  friction  resulting 
therefrom.  Principal  Hugh  Lansing  was  trans- 
ferred from  School  12  to  School  14  to  take  the 
place  of  C.  F.  McWilliams,  and  F.  C.  Clifton,  of 
Little  Falh,  the  newly  appointed  principal,  was 
Mr.  Lansing's  successor  at  School  12.  Miss 
Edith  Grout,  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  succeeds  Miss 
O'Haire  in  the  High  School. 

Bockland — An  effort  is  being  made  to  con- 
solidate school  -districts  Nos.  2,  3  and  8  of 
Orangetown. 

Schoharie.  —  Supt.  Charles  R.  Skinner  has  re- 
ceived from  the  attorneys  briefs  on  the  case  of 
Marcus  Zeh,  the  Schoharie  school  teacher 
cliarged  with  wrong  conduct  by  some  of  tihe 
residents  of  the  Schoharie  school  district,  who 
have  petitioned  for  the  revoking  of  his  license  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  The 
Superintendent  will  probably  not  be  able  to  take 
up  the  case  for  determri nation  for  some  time  ye*. 

St.  Lawrence.  —  Miss  Jeanette  Compton,  '98, 
has  a  position  at  West  Salamanca  as  teacher  of 
the  eighth  grade.  —  Mr.  James  Dowsey,  '98,  has 
secured  a  position  as  teacher  in  Forestport, 
Oneada  county.  —  One  of  the  Potsdam  graduates 
who  has  strayed  far  from  home  is  Miss  Elizabeth 
J.  Cartwright  of  the  class  of  '89,  who  is  now  en- 
gaged in  teaching  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Steuben.  —  There  was  organized  in  Corning 
recently  what  is  to  be  known  as  the  Steuben 
Principals*  Convocation.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
Primdpal  C.  B.  Weller,  of  Addison;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Principal  A.  D.  Miller,  of  Havana;  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  Principal  H.  S.  Armstrong, 
of  Avoca.  School  commissioners  and  principals 
of  Hhe  county  were  made  eligible  for  member- 
ship. Corning  was  chosen  as  the'  permanent 
place  of  meeting.  Four  meetings  are  to  he  held 
each  year  as  follows:  The  first  Saturday  in  Octo- 
ber, December  and  April,  and  the  second  Satur- 
day in  February.  An  executive  committee  was 
elected,  consisting  of  the  president,  Commis- 
sioner M.  G.  Foster  and  Principal  M.  C.  Plough, 
of  Ha<m«mondsport. 

Tioga The  Board  of  Regents  has  changed 

the  name  of  the  Owego  Academy  to  the  Owego 
High  School. 

Ulster Kingston  is  again  excited  over  the 

alleged  treasonable  utterances  of  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Smith,  an  instructress  in  the  Kingston  Academy, 
who  is  said  to  have  told  the  teachers'  class  there 
Tuesday  that  the  United  States  was  a  cowardly 
nation,  and  to  have  made  other  equally  silly 
statements.    Miss  Smith  denies  the  allegations. 

Washington —  The  plans  for  the  new  school 
building  at  Sandy  Hill  provide  for  a  structure 
which  will  be  two  story  and  basement,  built  of 
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red  brick,  rock  face  blue-stone  trimmings,  with 
fancy  terra-cotta  decorations  in  frooit.  There 
will  be  four  school-rooms  on  each  floor,  to  be 
used  for  primary  departments.  The  building 
will  be  65  X  88  feet,  and  cost  about  $15,000.  The 
work  of  construction  will  begin  about  April  i. — 
Miss  DevenpO(rt,  of  Whitehall,  has  resigned  as 
teacher  in  the  grammar  department  to  accept  a 
position  as  a  imefmber  of  the  faculty  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Plattsburgh. 

Wayne.  —  The  Wayne  County  Principals* 
Council  met  Saturday,  March  19,  '98,  at  High 
School  building,  Wolcott,  N.  Y.,  and  carried  out 
the  following  program:  "  Sedf- Improvement:  (a) 
Study  of  Pedagogics;  (6)  General  Reading;  (c) 
Educational  Conventions;  ((/)  Health,"  Principal 
Tolman.  "To  What  Extent  Should  Pupils  in 
the  High  School  Be  Required  to  Conform  to 
Definite  Courses  of  Study? "  Principal  Allen. 
General  discussion.  "How  Can  the  Average 
Pupil  Be  Interested  in  Current  Events?"  Prin- 
cipal Pinitler.  "  Is  There  a  Tendency  to  Crowd 
Too  Much  Into  the  Grammar  School  Course?  " 
Principal  Wdlter.  "  Shouild  the  Regents  Give  an 
Examination  in  Wo(rd  Analysis?"  General  dis- 
cussion. W.  H.  Kinney  is  president  and  F.  H. 
Gardner  secretary. 

Yates.  —  The  Interlake  Council  of  School 
Commissioners,  Superintendents  and  Principals 
met  Saturday,  February  26,  .at  the  Penn  Yan 
Academy,  and  carried  out  the  following  pro- 
gram: Discussiion:  "School  Government:  (0) 
Self-Government;  (b)  The  Principal's  Relation 
to  the  Better  Qass  of  His  Pupils,"  Principal 
Charles  W.  Evans,  Elimira  Free  Academy,  "(c) 
Hofw  Not  to  Become  '  Narrow  and  Effeminate;  * 
(d)  When  is  a  School  Well  Governed?"  Supt. 
W.  H.  Truesdale,  Gene\na.  "  Arithmetic:  (a) 
Memory  Training  v.  Logical  Reasoning;  (6)  Is 
the  Result  or  the  Process  the  End  in  Mental 
Arithmetic?  (c)  The  Metric  System,"  Supt.  J. 
Carlton  Norris,  Canandaigua,  "  The  Doctrines 
oi  Herbart:  (a)  What  They  Are;  (6)  Their 
Evaluation  of  Studies;  (c)  Some  Methods  of 
Correlation,"  Prof.  W.  H.  Forbes,  Rochester 
University;  Principal  F.  H.  Miller,  Horseheads. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Education,  addressed  the  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  School  Masters'  Association  of  New 
York  and  Vicinity,  March  12th,  on  "  Teachers 
for  the  Times." 

Prof.  Edmund  J.  James,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  formerly  director  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Economy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvamia,  spoke  on  "  Higher  Com- 
mercial Education"  at  the  last  dinner  of  the 
School  Masters'  Club.  A  general  discussion  fol- 
lowed the  address.  Among  those  who  spoke 
were  A.  P.  Ketchum  and  Hugh  Kelly,  of  the 
Board  of  Education;  Henry  W.  Smith  arid  Silas 
S.  Piackard. 

The  Committee  on  High  Schools,  which  has 
been  considering  the  question  of  buildings  for 
annexes  to  the  new  high  schools,  has  nearly 
completed  its  labors  as  far  as  concerns  the  down- 
town schools.  It  has  recommended  to  the  Com- 
mdttee  on  Buildings  the  renting  of  the  Presby- 


terian building  on  Fifth  avenue  and  Twellrti 
street,  for  the  annex  to  the  Boys'  High  School, 
and  a  second  building  on  the  opposite  corner  for 
the  use  of  the  girls.  The  property  will  in  all 
probability  be  occupied  for  school  purposes  by 
the  beginning  of  the  next  school  term,  and  will 
do  much  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  schools 
in  every  way.  No  suitable  annex  has  yet  been 
found  for  the  Mixed  Higli  School  in  the  An- 
nexed District. 

Senator  Aheam  has  introduced  a  bill  concern- 
ing the  salaries  of  school  teachers.  It  provides  that 
in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Bronx  and 
Brooklyn  no  teacher  shall  receive  less  than  $600; 
no  teacher  of  ten  years'  service  less  than  $8co, 
and  of  fifteen  years'  service  less  than  $1,200.  It 
also  provides  for  the  increase  of  women  princi- 
pals' salaries  yearly  until  they  reach  $2,500,  and 
of  male  principals  until  they  readi  $3,500,  and 
provides  that  no  women  of  ten  years*  service  as 
principal  shall  get  less  than  $2,500. 

The  committee  on  Instruction  at  the  last  raeer  ■ 
ing  of  the  New  York  Borough  School  Board 
submitted  a  ve-ry  important  amendment  to  the 
by-laws  fwhtch  calls  for  a  reduction  of  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  pupils  to  be  taught  in  one  class 
to  sixty  for  primary  grades  and  to  fifty  for 
grammar  grades.  In  the  past  the  figures  have 
been  seventy  as  maximum  for  primary  grades 
and  sixty  for  the  more  advanced  years. 

The  Brooklyn  Borough  Board  has  decided  not 
to  give  the  entire  power  of  suspending  teachers 
to  principals. 

Miss  Edna  Halsey,  of  Southamton,  has  se- 
cured a  position  at  Stamford,  Conn. 

Priiioipal  Edward  Fagan,  of  the  Long  Island 
City  High  School,  has  been  elected  as  the 
second  associate  superintendent  of  Queens. 

Superintendent  Demorest,  of  Long  Island 
City,  has  a  contract  with  the  old  municipality 
for  two  years  from  last  June  and  declines  to  re- 
tire. 

The  Brooklyn  Borough  Board  ha-s  asked  the 
Comptroller  for  $1,000,000  for  schools. 

A.  J.  Scarborough,  long  teadher  of  penman- 
ship and  bookkeeping  in  the  Long  Island  Busi- 
ness College,  is  to  take  charge  of  those  branches 
in  the  Brooklyn  Boys'  High  School. 

Andrew  J.  Sherman  has  been  selected  princi- 
pal of  School  No.  15  of  Brooklyn  to  succeed 
WilHam  L.  Felter,  recently  elected  associate 
borough  superinteiident. 

The  delayed  teachers'  salaries  are  to  be  paid 
by  the  board  of  estimate  approving  as  much  of 
the  budget  in  advance  as  is  necessary  therefor. 

Although  the  state  will  make  no  specific  ap- 
propriation for  any  normal  school  this  year,  yet 
$25,000  will  probably  be  put  in  the  general  state 
appropriation  'bill  to  complete  the  work  at  the 
Jamaica  Normal  School. 

James  J.  McCabe  has  been  elected  principal 
of  School  No.  23,  Brooklyn,  in  place  of  WilHam 
L.  Fit z gibbons,  who  died  a  few  weeks  ago  after 
a  brief  illness.  Mr.  McCabe's  place  at  School 
No.  24  is  iiUed  by  the  promotion  of  Miss  Au- 
gusta D.  Moore,  of  the  same  school. 

Mayor  Van  Wyck  recently  promised  a  com- 
mittee to  give  careful  attention  to  their  request 
that  women  be  recognized  in  the  appointments 
to  school  boards. 
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Mr.  Schmidts  bill  providing  that  teachers  in 
Brooklyn  should  receive  the  same  salaries  as 
those  in  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  has  passed  the 
AsisemSbly,  but  its  becomin'g  a  law  is  yet  prob- 
lematical. 

k  is  said  that  the  teachers  of  Long  Island 
City  and  the  Borough  of  Richmond  wiU  have  to 
sue  and  get  judgments  for  uheir  back  salaries  be- 
fore the  Comptroller  will  pay  the  same. 

The  New  York  Board  are  favorable  to  open- 
ing the  roof  playgrounds  on  the  schools  next 
vacation,  and  will  keep  the  elevators  thereto  run- 
ning during  the  summer  months. 

The  new  class-room  programs  of  the  Bor- 
oughs of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  wili  seit  aside 
150  minutes  a  week  of  school  time  for  study 
periods  of  30  minutes  each.  During  these  per- 
iods, of  whiofh  there  will  probably  be  one  each 
day,. all  recitations  iwill  be  suspended,  and  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  not  merely  to  keep 
order  and  quiet,  but  also  to  coach  the  children  in 
the  art  of  studying  economically,  an  acquirement 
which  few  have.  It  will  be  her  duty  to  explain 
difficulties,  to  suggest  shortcuts  and  to  make 
study  delightful,  if  possible,  with  a  view  to  lead- 
ing'the  children  to  study  themselves  after  school 
hours.  The  half-hour  may  be  devoted,  for  in- 
stance, to  showing  children  how  to  prepare  for 
compositions,  how  to  master  arithmetic  lessons 
or  any  other  discouraging  tasks  for  the  lessening 
of  which  every  good  teacher  has  some  valuable 
ideas. 

Mayor  Van  Wyck  cheerfully  signed  the  Teach- 
ers' Pension  Fund  Bill,  saying  to  the  committee: 
*•  I  agree  -with  you,  that  if  a  woman  teaches  for 
thirty  years  sihe  is  entitled  to  a  pension." 

Movements  have  been  started  in  the  Borough 
of  Richmond  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a 
modern  high  school,  and  also  of  a  branch  of  the 
New  York  Free  Circulating  Library. 

The  respective  Borough  Boards  have  elected 
John  Jasper  as  superinltendent  of  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan  and  The  Bronx;  Edward  L.  Stevens, 
superinteradent  of  the  Borough  of  Queens,  with 
John  J.  Chickering  and  Edward  FstgSLU  as  assist- 
ants; Hubbard  R.  Getman  as  superintendent  of 
the  Borough  of  Richmond.  Either  Asst.  Supt. 
Ward  or  Walter  B.  Gunnison  will  probably  be 
the  borough  super in-tendenlt  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Borough  School  Board  has  decided  to 
make  several  changes  in  the  methods  heretofore 
followed  in  the  conduct  of  the  public  schools.  It 
intends  estatrlishing  a  uniform  system  of  teach- 
ing throughout  the  borough,  with  grades  and 
books  identical  in  each  school.  Under  the  pres- 
ent system  every  school  ha-s  its  own  system  and 
its  own  books.  The  board  has  also  practically 
decided  to  abolish  the  living  rooms  in  the 
school®  and  to  comipel  the  janitors  to  seek  quar- 
ters outside  the  buildings.  The  additional  rooms 
will  be  fitted  up  for  pupils.  Resolutions  have 
been  adopted  authorizing  a  committee  of  three 
persons  to  formulate  a  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  a  high  school. 

The  teachers  in  the  Boys'  Higfti  School  gave 
Principal  Dr.  John  T.  Buchanan  a  dinner  at  the 
St.  Denis  Hotel  on  the  occasion  of  his  fiftieth 
birthday.  A  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the 
presentation  to  Dr.  Buchanan  of  a  large  cake, 
on  which  were  fifty  burning  candles.  Dr.  Henry 
Bice  acted  as  toastmaster,  and  several  speeches 


were  made.  Dr.  Oscar  Anthony  read  an  original 
poem.  Dr.  Frank  Rollins  spoke  on  "  Principal 
and  Interest,"  and  Miss  Frances  Flint  spoke  on 
"  The  High  Sghool  Bag."  About  thirty  covers 
were  laid,  and  the  occasion  was  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  one.  Some  of  those  present  iwere  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Rollins,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  J. 
Kayser,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Monteser,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Bice,  Dr.  J.  J.  Sheppard,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Ange,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Linnville,  Dr.  Edelman,  Dr. 
Philip  Dean,  Dr.  Haug,  Miss  Flint,  Miss  Gar- 
rigues.  Miss  Roche,  Miss  Frank,  Miss  Falk,  Miss 
Cunningham  and  Miss  Spnague. 

Henry  P.  O'Neil,  principal  of  Grammar  School 
No.  I,  at  30  Vandewater  street,  has  been  anissing 
since  last  November.  He  was  recently  injured, 
and  his  head  has  bothered  him  ever  since.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules,  Supt.  Jasper  has  suspended 
him  for  'being  absent  without  leave.  Principal 
O'Neil  was  one  of  the  best-known  teachers  in 
this  city.  He  has  taught  for  thirty-eight  years, 
and  was  one  of  first  to  introduce  manual  train- 
ing. 

Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  borough  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Brooklyn-,  was  elected  dty 
superintendent  of  schools  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, March  15th,  the  board  having  received 
the  positive  refusal  of  President  Andrew  S. 
Draper,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  to  accept 
the  place.  Dr.  Maxwell  was  not  the  only  candi- 
date placed  in  nomination  for  the  office,  the 
others  being  Seth  T.  Stewart,  a  former  Brooklyn 
school  official  and  present  associate  superintend- 
ent in  Manhattan,  and  Dr.  Walter  Gunnison, 
principal  of  the  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  in 
Brooklyn.  The  vote  stood:  Maxwell,  11;  Stew- 
art, 6;  Gunnison,  2. 

The  following  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
school  of  Bay  Shore  have  resigned:  Principal 
Claude  A.  DuVall,  Miss  Ellen  Vosburgh,  Miss 
Mae  Mattcrson  and  Miss  CJaribel  Preston.  Mr. 
DuVall  resigns  to  complete  his  college  course. 
The  Board  of  Educaition  has  engaged  Charles  W. 
Mulford,  now  the  principal  of  the  school  at 
Lynbrook,  to  succeed  him. 


THE  MAINE  DISASTER. 

Death  came  out  of  the  black  night's  deep, 
And  steered  for  a  battle-ship's  side; 

But  never  a  man  of  the  sailor  clan 
Looked  on  the  Deathman's  ride. 

The  Kansan  lad  and  the  Hampshire  boy. 

And  the  boy  from  Tennessee, 
With  never  a  fear  that  death  was  near. 

Swung  into  eternity. 

Nor  flag,  nor  shot,  nor  battle-cry. 

Nor  strain  of  the  nation's  air, 
Broke  into  the  gloom  of  the  sailor's  doom, 

Nor  yet  a  priestly  prayer. 

There  looks  a  face  from  far-away  home. 

With  eye  bent  on  the  sea. 
For  the  Hampshire  Jack  -who'll  not  come  back. 

Or  the  lad  from  Tennessee. 

Not  theirs  was  the  glory  of  battle; 

No  vic5tory  crowned  the  day, 
But  a  nation  weeps,  that  the  dark  sea  keeps 

Her  dead  beneath  the  bay. 

—  The  Republic,  St  Louis. 
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HINTS  ON  DISCIPLINE. 

Distrust  and  deceit  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
presence  of  one  presupposes  that  of  the  other. 
The  judicious  teacher  avoids  both,  but  cultivates 
their  opposites  in  herself  and  her  pupils. 

One  rule  that  every  teacher  should  follow  is 
never  to  make  a  pupil  read  aloud  until  you  are 
pretty  certain  the  child  has  a  fairly  good  idea  of 
the  lesson  before  him. 

The  man  who  tmdertakes  to  reform  others 
should  be  reformed  himself.  Extravagant  and 
untruthful  statements  and  impractical  theories 
will  not  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  reform- 
ing people. 

Order  which  has  to  be  advertised,  catered  to, 
preached  about,  sacrificed  for  very  much,  is 
spurious.  The  genuine.  "  Simon-pure  "  article  is 
unobtrusive,  natural  and  has  nothing  of  the 
tyrant  in  its  sway.  It  makes  few  laws  and  fewer 
law-breakers.  Beware  the  order  which  is  only 
part  of  a  huge  "  crushing  "  machine. 

Their  discipline  whose  effect  is  most  ennob- 
ling and  salutary,  uses  the  least  friction  in  attain- 
ing the  best  results,  is  the  ideal  discipline  for 
school,  home,  society  and  nations. 

You  can  create  the  sentiment  which  will  secure 
perfect  self-discipline  in  your  school  —  but  you 
can  only  create  it  by  living  up  to  a  high  ideal 
yourself.  You  will  hardly  expect  to  push  a 
school  to  a  higher  plane  than  your  own  —  though 
you  may  lift  it  to  a  much  higher  one  than  it 
occupies,  and  your  quiet,  voiceless  example  will 
do  infinitely  more  in  this  work  than  volumes  of 
sermons  or  lectures  on  the  subject. 

Your  weakness  will  be  rendered  visible  by 
the  conduct  of  your  school,  which  is  in  a  large 
measure  merely  a  reflection  of  yourself.  Your 
weakness  will  show  in  the  same  way. 

Firmness  does  not  mean  obstinacy,  any  more 
than  kindness  is  a  synonym  for  weakness, 
though  too  often  these  are  mistaken  for  each 
other.  Be  as  ready  to  retreat  from  a  false  or 
mistaken  position  as  you  are  to  maintain  the 
right  one. 

Threats  are  as  unbecoming  to  your  dignity  as 
they  are  unsuited  to  your  character  and  position 
as  teacher.  They  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
absolutely  detrimental,  and  are  resorted  to  only 
by  weak,  cowardly  or  powerless  teachers.  Pun- 
ish, when  you  must,  but  don't  threaten. 

To  secure  and  hold  attention,  teach: 

1.  Objectively.  Let  there  be  something  to  see, 
hear,  or  feel. 

2.  Have  pupils'  eyes  on  your  face  or  on  the 
object  you  are  using. 

3.  Few  new  ideas  in  any  given  exercise.  Don't 
scatter. 

4.  Speak  in  low  tones.  Seldom  repeat  ques- 
tions. 

5.  Ask  question  first;  then  name  pupil. 

6.  Ask  questions  promptly,  and  require  prompt 
answers. 

7.  So  study  subject  and  ask  questions  as  to 
arouse  curiosity. 

8.  Surprise  the  inattentive  pupil  with  an  unex- 
pected question. 


9.  Abolish  routine  questioning. 

10.  Vary  your  methods. 

11.  Attention  uses  up  brain  cells.     Exercises 
brief. 

12.  Be  interested  yourself. 

13.  Make  your  own  questions. 

14.  Ask  questions  that  are  worth  the  time  to 
answer.  —  M  A,  Richards. 


•IT  IS  TO  LAUGH. 


The  treasury  department  has  ruled  that  calf- 
skins are  hides  and  must  pay  duty  as  such,  under 
the  Dingley  tariff  act.  But  the  importers  pro- 
test that  skins  are  not  hides,  and  cite  Shaks- 
peare's  King  John  as  an  authority  for  the  dis- 
tinction: 

Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide!    Doff  it  for  shame, 
And  hang  a  calfs  skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

The  Standard  Dictionary  defines  a  skin  as 
"the  pelt  or  integument  of  a  small  animal  re- 
moved from  its  body,  whether  raw  or  dressed, 
as  distinguished  from  a  hide,  which  is  the  skin 
of  a  large  animal."  The  courts  will  probably 
have  to  decide  the  question. 

A  man  of  considerable  fame,  a  mathematician, 
was  present  at  a  "  function  "  where  he  was  intro- 
duced to  a  man  from  Chicago,  who  expressed  the 
keenest  joy  in  meeting  him,  for  mathematics, 
he  said,  had  been  always  one  of  his  greatest  in- 
terests. Our  great  mathematician  had  been 
working  for  months  on  a  problem,  and  at  last 
he  had  solved  it.  Here  was  an  opportunity  to 
share  his  triumphs  with  another  enthusiast.  For 
the  better  part  of  an  hour  he  explained  the  de- 
tails of  the  problem,  and  the  man  from  Chicago 
nodded  his  head  approvingly  and  enjoyed  him- 
self. "  Well,"  said  he,  when  the  explanation  was 
over,  "as  I  say,  I  do  enjoy  mathematics.  But 
the  thing  that  stumps  me,  sir,  is  that  when  you 
multiply  a  number  by  a  fraction  you  make  it 
smaller." 

An  English  squire  discovered  a  man  with  a 
lantern  under  his  kitchen  window,  who  stated 
that  he  had  only  come  a-courting. 

"  Come  a-what? "  cried  the  irate  gentleman. 

"A-courting,  sir.     I'se  courting  Mary," 

"  It's  a  lie! "  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman. 
"  What  do  you  want  a  lantern  for?  I  never  used 
one  when  I  was  a  young  man." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  yokel.  "  Who'd  think  you 
did,  judging  by  the  missus." 

—  Manchester  Guardian. 

"  You  needn't  leave  us  ice  any  more,"  said  the 
newly  married  housewife. 

"  Anything  wrong,  madam?  " 

"  Indeed  there  is.  This  ice  is  not  nearly  so 
cold  as  that  mother  gets." 

r- Detroit  Free  Press. 

A  cynic  has  remarked  that  the  man  who  is  the 
most  eager  to  flee  to  the  Klondike  is  the  one 
who  feels  the  most  abused  when  his  wife  asks 
him  to  cut  the  kindling  wood. 
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THE^CLASSICAL  CONFERENCE.^ 

On  March  31  ami  April  i  a  Classical  Conf€r- 
en-ce  will  be  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  under 
the  auspices  of  ith€  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the 
American 'Philok>g;ical  Association.  The  object 
of  the  Coniference  is  to  bring  togeither  represen- 
tatives of  the  schools,  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  discus- 
sion of  questions  pertaining  to  classical  study, 
and  for  the  presentation  of  matters  of  interest  to 
classical  teachers.  The  "  Preliminary  Report " 
of  the  Com/mittee  of  Twelve  will  be  discussed, 
and  ithere  will  be  reports  upon  the  work  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  as  well  as  of 
the  American  Schools  at  Athens  and  at  Rome, 
besides  a  number  of  papers  presenting  the  results 
of  investigation  and  dealing  with  subjects 
touched  upon  in  school  and  college  Greek  and 
Latin  work.  Among  the  classical  scholars  from 
the  universities  and  colleges  who  will  appear  on 
the  programme  are  Proif.  John  Willtams  Whi/te, 
of  Harvard  University;  Prof.  Thomas  D.  Sey- 
mour, of  Yale  University;  Prof.  Andrew  F. 
West,  of  Princeton  University;  Prof.  Alfred 
Gudeman,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Prof.  Minton  Warren,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity; Prof.  Charles  E.  Bishop,  of  William  and 
Mary  College;  Prof.  Abby  Leach,  of  Vassar  Col- 
lege; Prof.  Harold  North  Fowler,  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve  University;  Prof.  Austin  O'Malley, 
of  Notre  Dame  University;  Profe.  Wm.  Gardner 
Hale  and  Paul  Shorey,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Prof.  Charles  Forster  Smith,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Among  the  numerous 
representatives  of  secondary  education  it  will  be 
sufficient  *o  mention  Mr.  Lawrence  C.  Hull,  of 
the  Lawrenceville  School;  Principal  E.  W.  Coy, 
of  the  Hughes  High  School  Cincinnati;  Supt. 
A.  F.  Nightingale,  of  Chicaigo;  Dean  Charles  H. 
Thurber,  of  the  Morgan  Park  Academy;  State 
Inspector  of  High  Schools  George  B.  Aiton,  of 
Minneapolis,  and  Dr.  Richard  A.  Minckwiitz,  of 
the  Kansas  Qty  High  School. 

There  will  be  reduced-  rates  upon  the  railroads 
from  all  poimts  in  the  territory  of  Dhe  Central 
Traffic  Association  and  Trunk  Line  Association. 
According  to  present  indications  the  attendance 
at  the  Conference  will  be  large,  and  the  gather- 
ing will  be  one  'of  unusual  significance.  A  cor- 
dial invitation  to  be  present  and  to  take  part  in 
the  discussions  is  extended  to  all  teachers  of 
Latin,  Greek  and  ancient  history,  and  to  all 
others  interested  in  classical  studies.  Copies  of 
the  programme,  and  detailed  information,  will  be 
fumislved  on  application  to  Prof.  Thomas  D. 
Seyonour  (Chaiirman  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve),  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
or  to  Prof,  Francis  W.  Kelsey*  (Chairman  of 
the  Local  Committee),  Anm  Arbor,  Mich. 


DON'T  BE  POOR  THIS  WINTER. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  want  money 
and  health,  we  print  the  following  letter,  which 
we  just  received: 

"  Dear  Ed.  —  I  have  had  such  splendid  suc- 
cess that  I  cannot  help  writing  you  about  it. 
Maybe  it  will  help  your  readers.     I  have  not 


made  less  than  $18  a  week,  and  sometimes  as 
high  as  $40  a  week,  selling  the  Quaker  Bath 
Cabinet.  Everybody,  sick  or  well,  buys.  Don't 
have  to  canvass.  They  give  such  good  satisfac- 
tion that  people  send  for  them  for  miles  around. 
Believe  I  will  make  $1,200  this  winter  sure,  and 
maybe  more.  They  are  an  absolute  home  neces- 
sity, a  regular  Hot  Springs  at  home,  and  are 
invaluable  for  colds,  rheumatism,  neuralgia  and 
la  grippe.  Customers  are  delighted.  Saves  doc- 
tor and  medicine  bills.  Prevents  disease.  Does 
not  take  any  experience.  I  believe  millions  will 
be  sold.  Have  examined  several,  but  the  Quaker 
is  the  best.  Any  one  can  make  money  at  this 
business  if  they  try,  and  I  wish  your  readers 
would  write  The  World  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Get  samples,  try  this  business,  and  pub- 
lish their  success  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Yours 
truly,  J.  P.  B ." 


Western  North  Carolina's  Glorious 
Climate. 

"The  Land  of  the  Sky." 

If  you  have  not  decided  where  to  spend  the 
month  of  March,  a  more  delightful  spot  cannot 
be  found  than  in  the  mountains  o^  Western 
North  Carolina,  at  Asbeville  or  Hot  Springs. 
These  delightful  resorts  are  situated  amidst  beau- 
tiful mountain  scenery,  and  afford  a  delightful 
and  beneficial  retreat  for  persons  seeking  rest 
and  recuperation.  The  bracing  mountain  air, 
blue-skied  spring  aftd  dry  atmosphere  restores 
awd  ibring  new  life,  make  Western  North  Caro- 
lina the  grandest  n<atural  health  resort  on  the 
American  continent  The  train  service  from 
New  York  is  most  perfect.  Leaving  New  Yo«rk 
in  the  afternoon  at  4:20  p.  m.,  via  Pennsylvania 
and  Sotfthern  Railway,  in  a  through  Pullman 
drawing-room  sleepinig  car,  you  are  in  Asheville 
next  altemoon  at  2:25  and  Hot  Springs  at  3:52. 
For  full  particulars,  etc.,  call  on  or  address  Alex. 
S.  Thweatt,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  271  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


The  American  College  for  Girls  at  Constanti- 
nople occupies  a  unique  place  among  institutions 
of  learning,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  only  col- 
lege where  the  corporation  in  whose  name  the 
rights  of  the  institution  are  vested,  as  well  a«s 
the  entire  governing  board  of  trustees,  is  com- 
posed of  women*.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  col- 
leg^e  by  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  in 
1890,  and  its  six  resident  professors,  including 
the  president,  Miss  Mary  M.  Patrick,  are  all 
American  women,  graduates  of  Mt.  Holyoke  or 
other  eastern  coHeges.  That  this  college  is  do- 
ing much  good  missionary  wcwk  and  exerting  a 
wide  influence  is  well  shown  by  Mrs.  Bnwna 
Paddock  Telford,  in  her  interesting  account  in 
the  March  number  of  the  New  England  Magazine. 
The  illustrations  accompanying  the  article  show 
the  college  buildings  at  Scutari,  the  charming 
grounds,  and  many  glimpses  of  the  students  at 
work.  Warren  F.  Kellogg,  5  Park  Square,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Standard     Literature     Series.  —  University 
Publishing  Company,  New  York.     112  to  210 
pages.    Paper,  cloth  back. 
The  University  Publishing  Company  are  doing 
a  noble  service  in  providing  the  exceUent  liter- 
ary matter  which  they  are  issuin«g  in  their  Stand- 
ard Literature  Series  as  rapidly  as  compatible 
with  thorough  preparation  and  careful  editing. 
The  latest  additions  to  this  series  are  abridged 
editions  of  Scott's  "  Ivanhoe  "  and  *'  Tales  of  a 
Grandfather,"    Cooper's    **  Water    Witch "    and 


BEAVERS    AND   THEIR    HOMES. 
From  Holmes'  Fourth  Reader.  Courtesy  University  Pub.  Co, 


*'  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  and  Defoe's  "  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  "  and  "  Poems  of  Knightly  Adven- 
ture." These  latter  are  prepared  by  Dr.  Edward 
E.  Hale,  Jr.,  and  the  version  of  **  Robinson 
Crusoe  "  is  by  the  well-known  pedagogical  ex- 
pert, Dr.  Eduard  R.  Shaw,  of  the  New  York 
University. 

The  question  as  to  whether  supplementary 
reading  for  elementary  classes  produces  as  good 
reading  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mechanical 
details  —  pronunciation,  enunciation,  reading,  ac- 
quiring new  words,  etc.  —  is  or  ought  to  be 
considered  as  settled  affirmatively.  If  any  super- 
visory officer  has  any  doubt  of  it,  the  doubt  will 
be  <di spelled  should  he  put  a  number  of  classes 
for  a  semester  reading  such  books  as  the  Stand- 


ard Literature  Series  and  an  equal  number  on 
one  set  reader.  Examining  these  classes  at  the 
close  of  the  semester  he  will  be  astonished  to 
find  how-much  better  those  read  whose  time  has 
been  spent  on  different  books  of  good  literature 
than  those  .whose  efforts  have  been  confined  to 
tfTe  one  text-book. 

A  suitable  review  of  *he  new  books  of  this 
series  is  deferred  until  a  later  issue,  but  it  is  to 
be  said  in  passing  that  the  editions  of  **  The  Last 
of  the  Mohicans  "  and  the  **  Water  Witch  "  can- 
not but  prove  delightfully  Attractive  and  interest- 
ing to  New  York  State  scholars  from  the  local 
coloring  of  these  stories. 

The  Cvr  Re.\ders  —  First, 
Second,  Third  and  Fourth.— 
Ellen  M.  Cyr.  125  to  388 
pages.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.   Cloth. 

"  Subject-matter,  especially 
in  the  Primer  and  First  and 
Second  Readers,  such  as  little 
children  love  to  learn  about: 
new  words  repeated  at  least 
four  times,  often  enough  to 
enable  the  child  to  possess 
them  thoroughly;  all  the  sub- 
ject-matter written  in  simprfc 
yet  elevating  style;  illustra- 
tions pertinent,  beautiful  and 
up  to  date."  These  words  arc 
not  taken  froim  any  circular, 
but  are  the  concise  expression 
of  an  opinion  of  the  Cyr 
Readers  based  upon  actual 
trial  and  careful  observation  of 
them.  The  regulation  single 
reader  in  the  child's  hand 
must  go  out  of  all  grades 
above  the  third.  Even  in  the 
first  three  grades  the  regular 
reader  must  be  supplemented 
by  others  interesting,  easily 
read  and  progressive.  For 
such  work  as  this  the  Csrr 
Readers  are  worthy  of  great 
commendation. 

The  Primer  and  First 
Reader  contain  matter  that 
children  love  to  read  about. 
The  Second  is  based  on  nature 
work,  and  includes  the  children's  poems  of 
LongfeUow  and  Whittier.  The  Third  is  woven 
around  fairyland  and  the  poems  of  Lowell, 
Holmes  and  Bryant.  Here,  too,  are  introduced 
some  short  tales  by  the  best-known  story-twrit- 
crs  for  children.  In  the  Fourth  are  contained 
either  short  stories  or  abridged  long  stories  of 
the  masters  of  English  prose  and  verse,  includ- 
ing such  modern  writers  as  Eugene  Field, 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  etc.  The  variety,  ex- 
tent and  interest  of  the  stories  presented  is  ad- 
mirable. Nearly  every  story  is  introduced  by 
most  beautiful  half-tone  portraits  oi  their  authors. 
These  words,  all  of  commendation,  may  seem 
extravagant,  but  an  examination  of  the  books  by 
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any  supervisory  school  officer,  sympathetic  with 
what  are  'believed  to  be  the  best  ideas  in  regard 
to  reading,  will  confirm  the  statements  made 
above. 

From  September  to  June  with  Nature.  —  M. 

Lv  Warren.      D.  C.  Heath,    &    Co.,    Boston. 

Board,  24  pages.    35  cents. 

Teachers  all  over  the  land  are  looking  for  a 
book  that  will  give  them  successive,  systematic, 
reliabl-e  topics  for  nature  work.  This  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  little  book  by  Miss  Warren.  More 
than  that,  it  provides  a  delightful  little  assistant 
for  this  work  in  the  pupil's  hands,  as  well  as  a 
meritorious  supplementary  reader.  The  author 
is  careful  to  declare  that  the  object  of  the  lessotis 
is  not  to  give  information  alone  or  to  tell  the 
child  what  he  can  find  out  ^for  himself;  but  to 
arouse  his  interest,  to  excite  his  curiosity,  and  in 
so  doing  to  lead  him  to  habits  of  observation 
and  reflection. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  publishers  of  Miss 
Florence  Bass'  charming  "  Nature  Stories  for 
Young  Readers,"  announce  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  Miss  Bass'  "  Plant  Liie."  The  nerw 
edition  contains  nearly  one-^half  nnore  matter 
than  the  iirst  edition,  which  proved  so  atractive 
to  teachers  of  the  little  people.  There  have  also 
been  added  to  it  many  new  illustrations,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  attractive  books  for  children 
now  available. 

The  Standard  Literature  Series,  issued  by  the 
University  Publishing  Company,  43-47  East 
Tenth  street.  New  York,  now  includes  30  num- 
bers. "  Black  Beauty,"  by  Anna  Sewell,  is  the 
April  numiber.  "  The  Yemassee,"  by  William 
Gilmore  Simms,  is  the  May  number,  and  "  West- 
ward Ho! "  by  Charles  Kingslcy,  is  the  June 
number.  Other  numbers  in  preparation  are  the 
following:  "  Silas  Marner,"  George  Eliot;  "  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,"  Bulwer-Lytton;  "  Dutchman's 
Fireside,"  James  K.  Paulding;  "  Cosette,"  from 


"  Les  Miserables,"  Victor  Hugo;  "Tour  Around 
the  World  in  Eighty  Days,"  Jules  Verne; 
"  Three  Musketeers,"  Alexandre  Dumas;  *'  Swiss 
Family  Robinson."  Send  for  complete  circular, 
with  contents. 


OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Wan- 


De   Quincey's   Opium    Eater.  —  G.   A. 
chope.     Boston.     Cloth,  242  pages. 

Poems  and  Tales  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. — 
W.  P.  Trent.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.    Cloth,  95  pages.     Riverside  Series. 

The  Arabian  Nights.  —  W.  P.  Trent  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  Cloth,  184  pages. 
Riverside  Series. 

Elementary  Botany  with  Spring  Flora.  — 
W.  A.  Kellerman.  Eldredge  &  Brother,  Phil- 
adelphia.   Cloith,  300  pages. 

Banking,  Transportation  and  Foreign 
Trade.  —  Seymour  (Eaton).  P.  W.  Ziegler  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia.     Cloth,  232  pages. 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  (A  Reader  for 
Fifth  Grades).  —  Sarah  Louise  Arnold  and 
Charles  B.  Gilbert.  Silver,  B^rdett  &  Co., 
Boston.    Cloth,  300  pages. 


FROM  THE  MONKEY'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

The  ostrich  has  wings,  but  he  cannot  fly; 

The  horse  has  only  one  toe; 
Have  you  noticed  the  size  of  the  elephant's  eyes? 

Or  the  pitch  of  the  rooster's  crow? 

The  fox  has  a  brush,  but  he  does  not  paint; 

And  I  think  it  a  capital  joke 
That  the  goat  has  horns  which  he  cannot  blow 

And  a  beard  that  he  cannot  stroke. 

I  think  this  is  quite  the  funniest  world 

That  ever  a  wight  could  see, 
But  the  most  ridiculous  things  of  all 

Are  the  people  who  laugh  at  me! 

—  W,  C.  McCUUand  in  May  St,  Nicholas. 


THOMPSON'S  Drawing  System 

Heads  the  Regents'  List  for  1897,  as  the  System  of 
Drawing  used  in  more  Schools  than  any  other  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  Text-book  Table  for  1897,  issued  from  the  Regent's  Office,  reports  under  the  head  of 
**Porm  Study  and  Drawing/*  that  Thompson's  is  the  system  most  largely  used.  It  is 
used  in  148  schools.  Under  "  Advanced  Drawing/'  Thompson  is  also  in  the  first  place. 
It  is  used  in  76  Schools. 

Have  you  examined  Thompson's  New  Short  Course  In  Drawing?    It  meets  the  needs 
of  the  Common  Schools  of  New  York.     Correspondence  Is  Invited. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  boston.  wwroRK.  tmm. 
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jfounbatton  Stubtes 
. .  An  Xttetatute 

A  TEXT-BOOK 

For  Academies  and  High  Schools  designed  to 
illustrate  the  comparative  method  of  studying 
literature.  Sixteen  full  page  illustrations, 
copies  of  famous  paintings  and  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture are  given  to  show  the  relation  of  art  to 
poetry 

Prepafcd  by  MARGARET  S.  MOONEY, 
State  Normal  Colkget  ^  Albany^  R  Y* 

PDBLI8HBD  BY 

Silver,  »urt)ctt  &  (to^ 

110-112  Boylston  Su,       -       BOSTON,  li ASS. 

A  Choice  Library  of  Thirty  Yojumes 

FOR  PRIMARY,  INTERMEDIATE  AND 
GRAMMER  GRADES. 
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»»    \fA 

.40 

.50       4Af^ 

19. 

'»    176 

.50 

.75       844 

20. 

Otif  Fat  hrrlwii^  1  -  Clotli.,^,..     *  * 

"    l«l 

.50 

.50       445 

21. 

it0f1««or  Au»trAUiiu.^^,..     *' 

♦»    220 

.40 

.60  3.  445 

22. 

'»    200 

.40 

.60  3,  446 

28. 

SlOTlP«  of  Cll^Hi «..*«..„..,     '  * 

'»    194 

.40 

.60  2.  345 

24. 

Stori es  or  N  orthtm  Ku  rojM? . .     * ' 

••    190 

.40 

.60  3.  446 

2ft. 

K«iur*''t  Btoiifs.  VaU  I  ^.,.,.,     '* 

»'    216 

.40 

.60       142 

26. 

Xatore'i  Stori<?*,  Vol.  U, .,*...     *' 

*»    240 

.40 

.60      243 

27. 

pmrioami ** 

'»    264 

.40 

.60       445 

2ft. 

Criolc*f  Sek'd.  N«rth€na *• 

»»    144 

..W 

.60       445 

29. 

Sto.  from  ShBlH«iiV<^  VoL  I.     '* 

'»    166 

.50 

.50       445 

ao. 

»'    156 

.50 

.50       44S 

Total  List  Price  in  Boards  and  Goth 111.84. 

16.4.1 

Price. 

110.00, 

15.00 

ADDRESS 

EDUCATIONAL  PUB.  CO., 

68  Pltth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK. 


WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS' 


\ 


TEXT-BOOKS 

were  written  by  men  of  combined  business  and 
educational  experience,  and  are  both  practical  and 
teachable.  The  pupil  learns  book-keeping  by  act- 
ually practicing  book-keeping  from  the  start.    He  is 

TAUGHT  THE  WHY 

as  well  as  the  How,  and  the  teacher  is  relieved  of  all 
drudgery  incident  to  teaching  the  subject  by  the  old 
method.  These  books  are  especially  helpful  to  pu- 
pils preparing  for  business  lire. 

Send  for  free  sample  pages  and  catalogue. 

WILLIAMS  %L  ROGERS,  Publishers, 

Chicago,  111.       Rochester.  N.  Y. 


€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€« 


THE  METHOD 

...OF  THE...a 

RECITATION 

This  pong- promised  and  long- waited  for  book,  by  Drs. 
Charles  and  Prank  McMurray,  is  now  through  the  press. 
It  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  valuable  contribution 
ever  made  to  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  of  what  to 
seek  in  the  recitation  and  how  to  attain  it. 

It  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  principles  that  must 
govern  the  recitation  and  the  method  of  applying  these 
principles  to  the  different  studies  in  the  elementary  schools. 
It  la  a  volume  of  over  300  pages,  one-half  of  which  isdevoted 
directly  to  the  process  of  teaching  the  different  branches. 

The  volume  is  not  a  book  of  devices,  but  is  a  serious  and 
able  discussion  of  the  end  and  method  of  the  recitation. 

A  single  copy  of  the  book  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  one 
dollar.    A  liberal  reduction  will  be  made  to  teachers'  dasaem. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalog  of  teachers*  professional  books 
and  supplementary  reading  books  and  for  sample  copy  of 
Public  School  Journal  Free.    Address^ 

Public -School 
Publishing  Co. 

loomlngton,  Illinois. 


New  No.  3. 


Double  Enled. 


JUST  ADOPTBD  FOR  1898, 
By  Hew  Tork  City  Board  of  Bdncation. 

GEM  VERTICAL  SPELLING  BLANKS 


New  No.  4. 

Single  Baled. 


S¥os.  7  and  2^  Slant. 

36  PAGES.  SCRIPT  HEADING.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

PECKHAM,  LITTLE  &  CO.,  9  Clinton  Place,  (8th  Street),  NEW  YORK. 
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Valuable  Text-Books  fob  Higher  Gsades. 


The  Silver  Series  of  English  Classics. 

Edited  bj  ALBZAiiDn  8.  Twomblt,  Prof.  P.  L.  Pattbi,  and 
others.  With  CrltlCAl  and  Explaaatuiy  Notes.  This  series 
furtiisbes  the  texts  required  by  the  Regents  and  for  college 
entrance  examinations. 

Now  ready:  Wbbstxr'b  First  Oration  on  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment; Macaulat'8  Essay  on  Milton:  Db  Quinobt's  Revolt  of  the 
Tartars;  Golbujkib's  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner :  Addison's 
81r  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers ;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and 
II :  Drtdxn's  Palamon  and  Ardte.  18  cents  each— Macaulat's  Essay 
on  Addison;  Bukkb'b  Speech  on  the  Conciliation  of  the  American 
Colonies;  Popb's  Uomer^i  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI,  XXll.  XXIV.  24  cents 
each— Shakkbpbakb's  Macbeth,  90  cents:  Southxt*s  Life  of  Nelson, 
96  cents— Tenktsom'b The  Princess;  Carltlb's  Essay  on  Bums,  28 
cents  each. : 

A  History  of  American  Literature* 

By  Prof.  ?.  L.  Pattbb,  M.  A.,  Penn.  State  College.  12mo. 
486  pp.    $1.20. 

A  Aill  rcsMine  of  our  literature  fk-om  colonial  times  to  date ;  with  I 
biographical  and  critical  data  concerning  SOO  prominent  authors.  | 

"1  have  no  hesitation  In  pronouncing  Prof.  Pattee's  the  best 
history  of  American  literature  for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges 
now  betore  the  public."— Prof.  J.  H.  Oiui0RB,MUniversity  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Reading  Courses  in  American  Literature. 

By  Prof.  F.  L.  Pattbb.  State  College.' Pa.  1  I 

A  valuable  manual  for  the  student  of  our  llterature.ltlCpi'e- 

Bents  three  courses:  the  masterpieces  in  hve  periods;  contemporary 

fiction ;  the  best  short  stories.   36  cents. 

Topical  Notes  on  American  Authors. 

By  LucT  Tappan.    12mo.    334  pp.   |1.00.    Topical  points  con-   . 
cemlns  eleven  leading  authors,  from  Irving  to  Holmes.  I 

'*  The  notes  are  a  perfect  mine  of  information,  both  about  the 
personality  of  the  great  authors  and  the  qualliles  of  their  work."— 
Th0  CWftc,  New  York.  I 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company, 


Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Economics. 

By  Professor  Charlbs  Jebbb  Bullook.  Ph.  D.,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity.   12mo.    511  pp.    11.28. 

**  I  regard  Dr.  Bullock's  work  as  the  best  text-book  for  college 
classes  that  has  yei  appeared."  — Prot  F.  S.  Baldwin,  Boston 
University. 

Institutes  of  Economics. 

By  E.  Beitjavin  Andrxwb,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Brown 
University.    12mo.    227  pp.    $1.80. 

"  President  Andrews  has  made  the  public  his  debtor  in  this 
book.  It  will  greatly  help  the  further  development  of  political 
economy.  "—Pu6ctc  Opinion. 

Institutes  of  General  History. 

By  E.  Bbnjamin  Axdrbws,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.      For  the  use  of 

college  classes  and  general  students  of  history.     12mo. 

440  pp.    $2.00. 

*'The  work  is  one  of  remarkable  merit.    It  is  like  a  series  of 

electric  lamps  placed  at  Intervals  on  a  long  street."— Prof.  G.  P. 

Fibber,  Yale  university. 

Elements  of  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

By  Hbrbbrt  A.  Howb,  So.  D.,  University  of  Denver.  Colo. 
8vo.    362  pp.   |1.36.    200  illustrations  and  Star  maps. 

''The  book  shows  throughout  a  somewhat  unusual  combina- 
tion :  a  most  thorough  familiarity  with  the  snbject.  a  Judicious 
selection  of  matter,  and  an  understanding  of  the  needs  and  diffl- 
culties  of  students  and  of  the  method  of  reducing  these  difBculties 
to  a  minimum. "—Prof.  C.  B.  Soott,  State  Normal  School,  Oswego, 
N.  Y. 

The  Earth  and  its  Story. 

A  First  Book  of  Geology.    Br  AmsLO  Hbilpriii,  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences.  Philadelphia.  12  mo.  267  pp.  f  1.00.    Sixty- 
four  exquisite  fbll-page  illustrations. 
''Deserving of  warm  welcome  as  one  of  the  best  elementary 
treatisesof  itsklnd.'*— Prof.  JambbObikix,  F.  R.  S.,  University  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

FabllsHers  of  Saperlor  Text-Books  for  all  Grades. 


BOSTON. 


NEW  YORK. 


CHICAQO. 


THE  GREAT  HISTORICAL  REVIEW, 

CURRENT  HISTORY, 

Editod  by  A.  S.  JOHNSON,  Ph.D. 

A  Quarterly  Review  of  the  History  of  the  World.    Fully  Illustrated. 

Prom  the  first,  CuilrbmT  History  has  adhered  to'the  single  aim  of  presentinj^  quarterly  an  unbiased, 
reliable,  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  world^s  progress,  in  a  form  convenient  for  reference.  It  is 
the  only  publication  ever  primarily  designed  with  this  purpose  in  view. 


The  history  of  our  own 
day,  while  it  is  the  most 
interesting  to  us,  is  precisely 
that  of  which  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  convenient 
record. 

Hence  the  advantage  of 
having  always  at  hand  a 
reference  work  like  Currbnt 
History  upon  which  reli- 
cane  may  be  placed. 


"  It  was  a  happy  fhought  which  led  to 
the  pablioation  of  a  periodical  magadne 
of  ciUToiit  history.  The  back  volumes, 
all  of  which  are  obtainable,  conititiite 
the  beginning  of  a  steadily  growing  his- 
torical series,  which  is  pretty  sure  to  find 
a  place  in  every  good  library."—  Prof. 
GoLDWiN  Smith,  in  T^  ff>^>6,Toronto. 


Occasions  will  often  arise 
where  you  will  find  that  the 
information  obtained  so 
readihrin  Currbnt  History 
would  either  have  been  un- 
attainable  elsewhere,  or 
found  only  at  the  cost  of 
tedious  research  and  study. 

No  other  publication  cov- 
ers the  entire  world  in  each 
issue.  You  will  prize  it  for 
reference  as  highly  as  yon 
do  your  Cyclopedia. 


Quarterly ;  250  or  more  pages  each  number.    $1.50  a  year.    Sample  copy,  25  oents.    Specimen  pages  free. 
Agents  wanted  for  every  county  in  Hew  York  State.    Liberal  terms. 


JV:ET\r  BJsTGLJLND    JPUBLISHING    COMPJlNY, 

3   SOMERSET  STREET,   BOSTON,    MASS. 
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THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY. 

LESSONS  WTTH  PLANTS.  '""i'SraS.'SXSM'SKSSf."" 

By  L.  H.  BAILEY,  Cornell  University.  12mo.     Half  Leather.     Prioe  $1.10,  Aft. 

With  delineations  from  nature  by  W.  S.  Holds-  Pr^uSv  mu^it'cd. 

WORTH,   Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing   in  the  An  iuvahiable  aid  to  teachers. 

..  1.        1  /-«  11  r  •&«-•  1.*  A  thoroughly  up-to-date  text  book. 

Agricultural  College  of  Michigan.  Arrangement  cfear,  concise  and  unique. 

FIRST  LESSONS  WITH  PLANTS, 

By  L.  H.  BAILEY.  -^.n  abridgment  of  the  larger  book. 

12mo.  Cloth.    Prioe  40  oenti. 

MURCHE'S  SCIENCE  READERS 

Revised  and  adapted  for  use  in  schools,  ▼ol.  I.  Prioe  26  oenti.  Vol.  IV.  Prioe  40  oenti. 
with  a  preface  by  Mrs.  L.  L.  W.  Wilson,  ^  Vol.  n.  Prioe  25  oenti.  Vol.  V.  Prioe  60  oenti. 
Philadelphia  Normal  School.  Vol.  in*    Prioe  40  oenti.        Vol.  VI.    Prioo  60  eenli. 

NATURE  STUDY  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS, 

By  Mrs.  L.  L.  W.  WILSON,  Ph.D..  Philadelphia  Normal  School. 
In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.    Reader.  Vol.  II.    Teachers'  Manual.  90  eenti. 

A  STUDENTS'  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

By  EDWARD  CHANNING,  Professor  of  History,  Harvard  University. 

Profusely  Illustrated  At  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  is  a  list  of  books  for  reference. 

ibraM.r  «/.»«  *  Suggestive  questions  and  topics  for  discussion. 

juany  juaps.  Maiifinal  references  to  sources  against  the  text. 

Tables.     Index.  introductory  chapter  of  suggestions  to  teachers. 

^^^  w  1^  »     a.*.      ■  A«  ^A       ^  Meets  the  requirements  recommended  by  the  Association  of  Colleges 

608  pages.    Half  Leather.]  $1.40  net.  and  Schools  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  SUtes  and  of  New  England. 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE,^  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH 

By  KATHARINE  LEE  BATES,  GRAMMAR^  Fof  the  Use  of  SdlOob. 

^Wellesley  College.  By  GEORGE  R.  CARPENTER, 

Columbia  University. 

12mo.   Cloth.    Prioe  $1.00,  net.  12mo.    Half  Leather.    Prioe  76  eenta,  nt, 

THE  STUDY  OF  CHILDREN  and  their  School  Training.    A  necesary  book  f or  Teachets. 
.  By  FRANCIS  WARNER,  M.  Db    '  xamo.    Cloth.    Price  Ix.oo,  net. 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

By  RALPH  STOCKMAN  TARR,  B.S.,  P.  G.  S.  A. 
Professor  of  Physical  Geography  and  Dynamic  Geology  in  Cornell  University. 
**  Thoroughly  Scientific  and  up  to  date." 

"EWpkUiSSdc  thoroughly  clear...  1««<>-     HtK  l«rtl«r.     Prio.  $1.10.  «rt. 

*' The  work  is  sound  and  logical."  ^         ,         ^  •.,  .       -^ 

'*  It  is  adapted  to  either  High  School  or  Grammar  Grades."  Qneitions  to  iame.     Prioe  10  oents. 

MACMnXAN-S  GERMAN  "'"  ""^^^J^'^^  rELL, 

CLASSICS^    For  CotUgtS  and  Schools.  Edited  by  W.  H.  CARRUTH.  university  of  Kansas. 

Edited  by  lUiistrated.    Cloth.    lOmo.    Prioe  60  eeats. 

WATERMAN  T.  HEWETT,  Ph.D.,  I  consider  it  a  most  excellent  edition,  with  notes  full  and 

concise,  well  adapted  for  both  college  and  preparatory  work. 
Cornell  University.  Prof.  F.  J.HOLZWARTH,  Syracuse  University. 

THE    MACMILLAN    COMPANY. 
New  York.  Boston.  ChicaiEO.  San  Francisco. 
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S     OFFICE  AND  WAREROOMS 
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The  W.  A  Qioate  Co., 


MANUFACTURERS   AND   JOBBERS 


General  School  Supplies, 

24  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


O®" 


•®"  We  have  recently  published  a  special  twenty-four  page  SCHOOL 
PRICE  LIST  (with  discount  sheet  attached),  covering  miscellaneous  supplies, 
such  as  Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Erasers,  Crayons,  Pointers,  Ink, 
Ink-wells,  Flags,  Etc.,  Etc. 

HAILED  TO  ANT  TEACHER  OR  SCHOOL  OFFICER  UPON  APPLICATION.. 
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^C^^£K$)oe$)<SBsy$^i)i«;i^^;jeS)^ 


tHt^trs 


mt^ 


Provides  Good  Teachers  for  Good  Schools. 

Provides  Good  Schools  for  Good  Teachers. 

If  in  search  of  either,  you  may  find  it  to  your  advantage  to 
write  us  fully  in  regard  to  your  wants. 


WHAT  OUR  PATRONS  SAY  OF  US: 

F.  E.  HOWE,  Member  Board  of  Education,  Troy,  N.  T.,  March  1st,  1898.1 

Miss  Edith  L-  Grout,  whom  you  recommended,  was  appointed  last  night 
as^assistant  teacher  in  our  high  school. 

J.  H.  BAYER,  Principal  Cumberland;  City  Academy, 

Cumberland  City,  ^Tenn.,  March  8d,  1898. 

Miss  Myers  is  now  ;with  us  and  we  are  well  pleasedjwith  her.  We'are 
under ][many  obligations  to  you  for  your  promptness. 

F.  C.  WHITE,;^.  B.,  Principal  Union  School,  Patterson,  N.  Y.,  March  4th,  1898. 

Miss  King,  whom  you  sent  us  as  teacher  for  the  intermediate  department, 
is  proving  highly  satisfactory.    We  have  great  confidence  in  your  methods. 

D..N.  BOYNTON,  Principal  Union  School,  Newport,  N.  Y.,  March  10th,  1898. 

I  have  secured  the  place  for.  which  you  recommended  me  and  began  work 
March^Sth. 

F.  E.  SPAULDING,iSupt.  of  Sehools,  Passaic,  N.  J.,«March  4th,  1898. 

Miss  Smith  accepted  her  appointment  and  began  work  here  on  the  2ist 
of  February.  I  think]  wefshall  be  pleased  with  her.  Thank  you  for  your 
promptness.   . 


We  invite  competent  and  well-qualified  teachers  for  all  departments  of 
school  work  to  register  with  us,  and  will  use  our  best  eflForts  to  advance  their 
interests.  We  are  securing  positions  for  such  teachers  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year/and  if  you  are  contemplating  a  change  it  will  certainly  pay  you  to  com- 
municate  with  us.     Send  for  circulars. 

HARLAN   P.  FRENCH,  Proprietor, 

24    STATED    STREET,  -  -  ALBANY,    N.    Y. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Can  establish  a  local  teachers*  paper  at  small  cost. 
Write  for  particulars  and  samples  to 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  REVIEW, 

DANVILLE,   ILLINOIS. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  READING  FOR 
THE  GRADES. 

Fresh  reading  matter  each  month,  adapted  to 
changing  conditions  of  the  school  year. 

On  copy  includes  ten  sets  of  lessons.  Per  month , 
lo  cents.     Per  year,  |i.oo. 

AQENT8  WANTED.       GOOD  TERMS. 

Address, 

Inter-State  School  Review, 

DANTILLB,  IIXINOI8. 


OLARK8TILLE,  TENN. 

Is  a  monthly  edncatlonal  iournal,  cootainiag  well  selected 
matter  for  both  teacher  ana  pupil.  Each  issue  has  40  or  more 
pages  devoted  to  our  schools,  in  which  scholars  find  just  what 
they  need.  Bssays.  book  reviews,  teaching  outlined  by  our 
best  teachers,  ana  the  progress  of  education  will  l>e  the  con- 
tents of  each  issue.  Its  contributors  embrace  some  of  our 
best  literary  and  most  famous  celebrities.  It  is  a  spicy  pa  per. 
SutMcription,  50  cents  per  annum.  Kive  trial  months  for 
ip  cents  (silver). 


Co  properly  uec  tbc 

Smitb 
premier 
Cyp^writer* 


SOUND  TEETH 


Sometimes  mean  good  health.  More  often 
they  mean  good  dentistry.  With  modem 
methods  dentistry  has  no  terrors.  Our  meth- 
ods and  appliances  are  thoroughly  modem. 
Our  work  cannot  be  excelled.  Our  charges 
are  never  excessive. 


HILL  dental;co., 

34  North  Pearl  Street. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

TcLCPHONcZl  41 6-a.  I^dy  Attendant. 


Not  a 

Complex 

l^otion 

SiniptCcCtT 
One  of  its 
Cardinal 


tkaeriptivt  Hrt  Catalogue  frw* 

Zhc  8m{tb  prcnricr  Vypcwrittr  Co^ 

Syneu&tf  fT.  Y«»  CL  8*  H* 

Branch  Office:    COUNTY  BANK  BCILDING, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

IF  YOUR    FACE 

1 4  tJ  I  Hl^  gi]  red  w  t  L  h  Pi  n  I  pt^B,  Blurkhi? Ji4si, 
MoWi.  VkATiA.  or  BirthmBrks.  vou  can 
havf  llirru  erailicitletl    wrItlioUl   incori- 

i^lveiH  of  my  aervycci  mul  have  bepn 
t>eTi«i]tied.  Wby  not  jfou  /  CodhuI- 
t4iUoTi  by  iriBiT,  11  InconTpnlent  lo  call^ 

JOHN    H.   CALLAHAN, 

3T   NO.    FCAHL  ST.,     ALBANY*  H.  Y. 

Lewi's  German  Foot  Powder/^ 

Is  SI  positive  cure  faritM  disagreeabie  '' 
atftctineit  of  the  fert.  tLicb  t.%  Swrai- 
ins-  Swollen,  Tedder,  Calloused  and 
\<;-J    Tired  Feet.    Prepared  only  by 

THEOJAEWJ,  Chemisl.  Albiny,N.Y. 

Curp  OiiiirahtttJ  &r  Mott^  fir  funded. 
SeoL  by  Msii]  on  receipt  of  Pfice,  25c, 
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The  Albany  News  Company,  Bookseiie^^eij^dea^rsM^^ 

SPECIAL  PRICE8  TO  8CHOOL  TEACHER8,  IN  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Miscellaneous  Books,  School  Supplies  and  Stationery  stock  large  and  complete.    Consult  your  best 
interests,  and  correspond  with  us. 


|^cclcr'§  <^estQUPQnt, 

56  State  Street,    -     -    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
JOBS  KEELEB8'  80H8,  Fropriston. 


C.    G.    CRAKT    &    CO., 

Wholemle  and  Retail  Dealen  In 

MEN'S  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING, 

Military,  Grand  Army,  Band,  Bicycle  and 
Society  Uniforms  a  Specialty. 

Cor   Maiden  Lank  and  James  St.,   Albany.  N.  Y. 

If  you  are  looking  for  bargains  in  Furniture,  Carpets,  etc. 
.  .  .  GO  TO  .  .  . 

KRAMRATH'S 
Carpet  and  Furniture  Emporium , 

49  and  51  South  Pearl  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


OOOD   OOODS 

AT 


JOHN  J.  HICKS.  ,ow M.C.. 

86  AND  87  BEAVER  STREET, 

Telephone  760-4. ALBA]SrY,]Sr.  Y. 

60liOSni6S, 

THE  ALBANY   FLORISTS. 

TCLCPHONC     1 04. 

CHARLES  SELKIRK, 

©e&ignep, 

3J  North  Pearl  Street,     -       -     ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


KEELER'S 
Hotel  and  Restaurant, 

IBuropean  Plan, 

BROADWAY  AND  MAIDEN  LANE, 


ALBANY,  N.  Y 
S.   E.    MLILLER,  Jr., 

Sole  Agent  for  Eanan  &  Son,  Men's  Shoes. 
Also  The  Regal  Shoe. 

84  AND  36  MAIDEN   LANE.       ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  ao6. 

HARRY  SIMMONS, 

Old  Established  and  Larg^est  Auction  House 

in  the  State. 
96  State  Street  7  and  9  Howard  Street, 

-A.T.'BATTTr,    3^.  -ST. 

AppiBiaals  of  personal  effects  and  Merchandise  of  erery 
Telephone  1609.       description  a  Specialty. 

JOHN  T*  JOHNSON, 

Fashionable  t^  JVlerchant  ^  l  ailor, 
No.  35  Maiden  Lane, 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 

J.  B.  &  D.  C.  SLINGERLAND, 

M  86  ail  88  WasmoetOB  ATnne  isd  73  Sntk  Sin  8U 

Telephone  904,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


P.  J.   HENZEL,  ^  SOUTH  PEARL  ST., 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 


Telephone  1459'- 


Mmmw»  AND  Btatiunisrt. 
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THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES, 

EVERETT  O.IFI8K  A  CO.,  PROPRIETORS. 


Send  .to  any  of  the  following  addresses  for  Agency  Manual,  FREE. 
#  AMbvrton  Place,  Boston^  Mass. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Tork^  N.  F. 

1242  Twelfth  Street,  Washington^  D.  C. 
378  Wahash  Avenue^  Chicago,  lU. 

25  King  Street,  W,,  Toronto,  Canada. 

414  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
622  Temple  Block,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

730  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

525  Stitnson  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Col. 

825  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  CcU, 


From  HB.  O.  F.  P.  BANCROFT,  Prin.  of  PfUUipt  Academy,  Andowtr  Mat*.  Mr.  Fisk  !■  doing  a  large  business  and 
he  takes  pride  in  doing  it  well.  He  has  ezperleDce.  Jadgment,  tact,  and  all  the  facilities  for  bringing  the  right  teacher  to  the  right 
place.    I  naye  great  confldence  in  him  and  his  methods. 


CorreipondexkM  with  Employer!  ii  Invited.  Begiitration  Fomu  lentSto  Teaohere  on  applioation. 


Wc  have  fllled  Eleven  Thonsaad  Scvea  Handred  and  Sixty-dgbt  posltioas  at  salaries  affgrcffatloff 

^T  ^6 13,896.00. 

Ite  JOURNAL  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

Professor  M .  V.  O'Shea,  of  the  School  of  Bducation,  University  of  Wisconsin,  says:  **  For  several  years  I  have  been 
a  reader  of  the  JOURNAI/  OP  PBDAGOGY,  and  during  that  time  I  have  become  very  favorably  Impressed  with  the  high 
character  of  its  editorials  and  contributions.  It  occupies  a  dignified  and  exalted  position  in  educational  journalism  in  our 
csuntry,  and  I  wish  that  every  one  interested  in  the  problems  of  modem  education,— teacher,  parent  and  dtixen,— might 
bave  an  opportunity  to  peruse  its  pages.  One  may  be  sure  to  find  educational  matters  discussed  in  this  journal  in  a  broad, 
scholarly  fashion,  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  cultured,  pleasing  style,  characteristics  which  pedagogical  writing  too 
frequently  lacks."  *    ' 

President  Charles  P.  Thwing,  Western  Reserve  University,  says:  "To  me  the  value  of  the  JOURNAL  OP  PEDAGOGY 
consists  in  its  vitality  and  comprehensiveness  ;  it  touches  questions  which  living  educators  are  now  discussing.  It  is  also 
free  from  that  peril  which  besets  educational  journals,—  narrowness.  The  Journal  or  Pxdaoooy  impresses  me  as  at  once 
broad  and  living." 

Dr.;john  Kennedy,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  says :  "I  think  that  the  JOURNAI.  OP  PBDAGOGY  is 
first  both  in  the  quality  and  make-up  of  its  articles  and  its  mechanical  execution.  I  think  we  have  nojbctter  exposition 
of  the  drift  of  educational  thought  than  the  Journal  op  Pbdagogt." 


The  JouRNAi*  OP  PkdaGOGy  is  a  loo-page  magazine,  published  quarterly,  at  $1.50  per  year. 

Among  the  leading  articles  in  the  April  issue  are:  ''Art  and  Science  in  Education/*  Professor 
M.  V.  0*Shea,  University  of  Wisconsin;  ''Educational  Dolls,"  Marion  Hamilton  Carter,  Cornell 
University ;  "  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Nine,"  Professor  Leroy  C.  Cooley,  Vassar  College,  Chairman  ; 
and  "  The  Teaching  of  Botany  in  Secondary  Schools,**  Professor  L.  M.  Underwood,  Columbia  University ; 
•'laboratory  Work  in  Secondary  Schools,**  Miss  Mary  A.  Dann,  Girls*  High  School,  Brooklyn. 

The  usual  amount  of  space  is  given  to  editorials,  notes  and  news,  and  book  reviews. 

To  readers  of  "  New  York  Education,**  a  copy  of  the  April  issue  will  be  sent  for  twenty-five  (25  cents 
Address, 

JOURNAL  OF  PEDAGOGY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 
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NOW  USCD  IN  ALL  PROORCSSIVK  SCHOOLS. 


5  cts.? 


^CLASSICS.- 


■•5  cts. 


'*  The  Younff  Polk's  Library  of  Choice  Uterature  merits  the  unstiated  prmise  and  approval  of  every  educator  in  our  land. 
For  two  years  1  have  used  various  numbers  of  the  boolcleU  in  my  primary  work  with  eminently  satisfactory  results.*' 

Mrs.  CI^ARA  B.  WATSON,  MidUnd,  ' 


,  Texas. 


No.      Firwi  Reader  Qrade.   {large  Type.) 
8  .£sop*s  Fables.— 1. 
^8  ^aop*s  Fables.— 2. 

11  Selections  from  iEsop.— 1. 

12  Selections  from  iBsop.— 2. 
78  Story  of  the  Bnds. 

74  What  Annie  Saw.    {Natun  StorUt.) 

75  Roots  and  Stems. 

Flnt  and  Seoand  Reader  Grade.  (Large  Tffpe.) 

76  Soma  Bird  Friends. 

77  Flower  Friends.     I. 

78  Flower  FrleDds.   11. 
70  Flower  Friends.  III. 

67  Legends  of  the  Springtime. 

Second  Reader  Qrade. 
1  Qrimm's  Fairy  Tales.^1. 
4  Qrimm*s  Fairy  Ta]es.-2. 

7  Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

8  Jack  and  ihe  Beansulk. 

9  Story  of  Brjant. 

18  Selections  from  Orimm.—l. 

14  Selections  from  Grimm.— 2. 

20  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.     I. 

91  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.   II. 

20  Story  of  Colambns. 

20  Story  of  Israel  Putnam. 

27  Story  of  ^  illiam  Penn. 

28  Story  of  Washington. 
20  Story  of  Franklin. 

80  Story  of  Webfter. 

81  Story  of  Lincoln. 
86  Story  of  Lowell. 
86  Story  of  Tennyson. 


No,  Seeond  Reader  Orade. 

42  Story  of  Whittier. 
48  Story  cf  Cooper. 

44  Stoiy  of  Pulton. 

45  Story  of  the  Pilgrims. 

46  Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 
48  Story  of  Bli  Whitney. 

60  Story  of  Bdiann. 

61  Story  of  Hawtbome. 

62  Story  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse. 
68  Story  of  Lonisa  M.  Alcott 
64  Story  of  James  Watt. 

68  Story  of  the  Norsemen. 
60  Puss  in  BooU. 

70  Story  of  Stephenson. 

71  Story  of  Irving. 

72  Story  of  Pocahontas. 

81  Story  of  Cyrus  W.  Field. 

82  Story  of  Holmes. 

80  Story  of  Longfellow. 

Third  Reader  Orade. 
22  Hawthorne's  Golden  Touch. 
28  Hawthorne's  Three  Golden  Apples. 
24  Hawthorne's  Miraculous  Pitcher. 
82  King  of  the  Golden  River.    (Ruskin.) 
88  The  Chimsera.    (Hawthorne.) 
84  Paradise  of  Children.    (Hawthorne.) 

15  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.    (Irving.) 

16  Rip  Van  Winkle,  etc.    (Irving.) 

17  Philip  of  Pokanoket    (Irving.) 

18  The  Yovage.  etc.    (Irving.) 
41  Svangeline.    (Longfellow.) 

47  Rab  and  His  Frienas. 


No. 


Third  Reader  Orade. 
88  Story  of  La  Salle. 

84  The  Minotaur.    (Hawthorne.) 

85  The  Pygmies.    (Hawthorne.) 

86  The  Dragon's  Teeth.    (Hawthorne.) 

90  De  Soto. 

91  Marquette. 

92  Audubon. 

Fourth  Reader  Grade, 
6  Story  of  Macbeth. 
19  The  Deserted  YUIage.    (Goldsmith.) 

87  Othello,  etc.    (Lamb.) 

88  The  Tempest,  etc.    (Lamb.) 

89  We  are  Seven*  etc.    (Wordsworth.) 
40  Ancient  Maiiner.    ((^leridge.) 

64  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.    (downing.) 
56  John  Gilpin,  etc.    (t^owper.) 
66  The  Elegy,  etc.    (Gray.) 
66  Sir  Roger  De  Corerley. 

66  Declaration  of  Independence. 

67  Thanatopsis  A  Other  Poems.  (Bryant.) 

Fifth  Reader  Grade, 
6  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome— 1.  (Macaulay.) 
10  Unoch  Arden.    (Tennyson. 
49  L' Allegro  and  Other  Poems.  (Milton.) 
61  As  Tou  Like  It    (Shakespeare.) 
6t  Merchant  of  Venice.    (Shakespeare.) 
58  Henry  the  Eighth.    (Shakespeare.) 
67  Lady  of  the  Lake.    Canto     /.(Scott.) 

58  Lady  of  the  Lake.    Canio  TT.  (Scott.) 

59  Lady  of  the  Lake.    Canto  III.  (Scott.) 
80  Cotter's  Saturday  Night    (Bums.) 
88  Sir  Launfal. 


60  Christmas  Eve,  etc.    (Irving.) 
Order  by  number,    ^ch  number  contains  about  32  pages  of  choice  Illustrated  Literature,  bound  in  strong^  manilla 
Price,  5  cents  a  copy,  60  cents  a  dozen,  postpaid.    Sena  for  complete  list. 

BDUOATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  63  Fifth  At«.,  New  York. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO., 


NEW  YORK. 


«.*Color  lostructiofis  Made  Easy 

and  Fascinating* 

INTERESTING  EXPERII«IENTS  for  tie  YOUNGEST  PUPILS. 

This  is  a  new  Color  Book,  designed  for  Primary  Schools. 
Teachers'  Edition,  80  pages,  price  xo  cts. 
Pupils'  Edition,  94  pages,  price  5  cents. 

With  these  books  in  the  hands  of  Teachen  and  Pupils  greate 
progress  can  be  made  in  true  color  teaching  than  has  ever 
before  been  possible.  . 

SAMPLES  MAILED  ON  RHCBIPT  OP  PRICE. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

ATLANTA.  KANSAS  CITY, 


WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

L.  D.  PHONE  1509.  No.  544  Broadway,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


oiATiv  iroxTR  house:. 

Commercial  Union  Co-Operative  Bank, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Will  loan  you  money  to  buy  or  build  a  home. 
WEEKLY    PAYMENTS. 


TCLCPHONC  482. 


INCORPORATED  ISS*. 


Family  Washing  and  Carpet  Cleaning  a  Specialty. 

UNI0N  I^AUNDRT  G0« 

I  Laundry  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 

8  aMdilO  UnUn  Rtreet^  A I  DAMV      II     V 

And  «7  mmA  «•  DiTislon  Street,       «1-D«I1  If     H.    ■  • 


Please  mention  "  NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  "  when  answering  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Please  mention  March  number,  '•NRW  YORK  EDUCATION,"    name  readers  in  use,  and  kindly  state  your 
line  of  school  work,  when  answering  this  advertisement. 

The  <^  Standard  <^  Li  terature<^Series 

comprises  30  numbers.    Single  numbers,  paper,  i25^c.,  cloth,  20c.    Double  numbers,  paper,  20c.,  cloth,  30c. 
IN  '  PREP ARATION  •    ^^ack   beauty,  5<'wW/;   Arabian   Nights  {Selections);    "Westward  Ho  I"    Charles 

z fCingsley ;  Silas  Maknbr,  George  Eliot ;  I,ast  Days  of  Pompeii,  Bulwer. 

LATEST  ♦  ISSUES ♦    pilgrim's    progress,    Sunyan    (Single)/    Tales   of   a   Grandfather,    Scott   (Single)/ 
"Por.MS  OF  Knightly  Adventure"  (Double)  paper,  20c.;  cloth,  -joc. 

grot  ^auiavtl  |i,x)erett  ^aXc.  %\\,  fh.  g.,  (|laHe.) 

Prof essor  of  Rhetoric  and  Logic  in  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York,  has  edited  seven  numbers  for  the  series,  viz. : 

SCOTT^sIlaSy^  the  lake,  TENNYSON'S  ENOCH  ARDEN  and  other  Poems,  IRVING'S  SKETCH-BOOK  and  IRVING'S 
"  KNICKERBOCKER  STORIES,"  LONGFELLOW'S  EVANGELINE,  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS  (Condensed),  and  also, 

* '  Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure,"  (Double  Number).  (This  volume  includes  four  (4)  complete  poems  with  notes,  viz.: 
TBNNTSON'S  "  GARETH  AND  LTNETTE."  MATTHEW  ARNOLDS  "  SOHRAB  AND  RUSTUM,"  MACAULAT'S  "  HORATIUS," 
and  LOWELL'S  "  VISION  OF  SIR  LAUNFAL."    Dr.  Hale's  scholarship  is  a  guaranty  of  the  excellence  of  his  work. 

rAT1M?V  Pnn    QAAVQ  *      '•  Rhymes  and  Fables,  12c.     ii.  Sou ^  and  Stories,  15c.     ill.  Fairy  Life,  20c.     IV.  Ballads  and 
UVLliElH-IlUl^     DUUIVO  .       Tales,  25c.     ll'idelv  u.s,'d  and  grvul  favorites  eveiyivhere, 

MENTARY  •  READING  •  ARE    INVITED  .  TO  .  VRITE  •  TO  ■  US  •  FOR  ♦  INFORMATION.    J^ 
PLEASE  ■  NOTE    REQUEST  ■  AT  .  THE  >  HEAD    OF    THIS    ADVERTISEMENT     J^    jf^    jf^ 

XDlnivereltiP  *  Ipublisbing  *  Co,, 

43-47   EAST   10th   STREET,      -       -      NEWIYORK. 

ZUCHTMANN'S    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    MUSIC    COURSE. 

ty"  FAC-SIMILE  CHARTS  SENT  FREE 


American 

Music 

System 


UPON    APPLICATION. 


By  FREDERICK  ZUCHTiMANN. 

Officially   adopted   for   use    by  the 

Albany  Board  of  Education, 

April  20,  1897. 


And  i«  also  used  with  Ihe  greatest  success  in  hundreds  ol  other  pioqrres.sive  cities  and  towns,  inchiding  scores  of  Normal 
aud  Training  Schools. 

Supt.  BROOKS,  of  Philadelphia,  says  :  '•  I  have  carefully  examined  the  charts  and  books  of  the  American  Music  System. 
They  are  excellent  works,  and  will  be  found  of  inestimable  value  in  jfiving  instruction  in  the  elements  of  music 'in  our 
public  schools. 

Prof.  GEO.  W.  CHADWICK.  Director  New  England  Cotis-ervatory  of  Music.  Boston,  .savs  :  "The  books  of  the  American 
System  contain  such  admirable  mu^ie  as  to  form  a  refined  taste  from  the  beKinuinp." 

Supt.  B.ARNEY  W'HITN}-:Y,  Oj^densburfr.  N.  Y  ,  says  :  "  In  December  last  I  visited  the  schools  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  where 
the  system  is  u.sed.  I  carefully  e.xaniinetl  the  work  \\\  all  the  tirades  from  the  Kinderj^arten,  through  the  ninth  grade. 
The  results  were  a  revelation  to  me.  The  purity  of  tone,  naturalness  and  correctness  of  si)eech  and  .song,  readiness  to  sing 
at  sight  selections  they  had  never  seen,  even  in  the  lower  grade  primary,  surpassed  anything  I  had  ever  seen. 

Vocal  muj-ic  is  rapidly  becoming  a  regular  subject  of  studv  in  the  public  schools.'and  as  .such  must  be  taught  by  the 
regular  teacher.  The  American  Music  System  solves  the  problem.  It  is  a  system  that  the  regular  teachers  can  with  reason- 
able effort,  masterand  successfully  teach.  I  give  it  my  umiualificd  endorsement,  and  believe  it  in  pverv  particular,  superior 
to  any  other  .system  in  use,' 

IT    IS    A    FACT. 

I.  That  children  taugni  ny /uchtmann's  American  System  6.  That  manv  Physicians  have  recommended  it  because  it 

do  not  fiat  or  fall  from  tlie  pitch.  promotes  ^oo(f  Health 

vio  JoTn^^^'^'''^'-"'  '''''''^^  ^^^  troublesome  problem  of  -,    .^hat  this  course  furnishes  the  greatest  assistance  to  the 

'fuir    I      1        •       .1      i.  ^                  L!     *       .,             t  jf  regular  teacher  bv  whom  the  music  mu.st  be  largely  taught 

3.  That  schools  using  the  'American  System"  are  noted  Or  ^,.^„  .^j^^re  a  soecial  teacher  is  employed.                  ^ 
their  sweetness  and   beauty  of  tone  and   accurate  sight-  ,^                             ,          .              :     '         ., 

singing.  ^-  That  teachers  and  pupils  love  its  beautiful  songs,  which 

4.  That  this  course  is  endorsed    by  America's  greatest  ^^^^  taken    from   the   works  of  the  world's    greatest  song 
Kducators  and  Musicians.                      '  writers. 

5.  That  many  Superintendents  have  recommended  it  alone  o.  That  everv  .school  board  which  hasTRI?:D  theAmencan 
for  its  valuable  aid  to  the  TKACHINC.  of  READIN(;.  S^stem   HAS  ADOPTED  IT. 


KING-RICHARDSON  PUBLISHING  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


^»v 


To^^^^^^  jl^^  Traveler's  Insurance  Co. 

EDUCATORS!    |  of  hartford,  €o#>i. 

Is  the  largest  Stock,  Life  and 
Accident  Insurance  Company 
in  the  World. 

All  forms  of  Life,  Endowment  and  Annuity  Policies, 
granting  Paid-up  Insurance,  Term  Insurance,  and  Cash 
Surrender  Values  at' lowest  rates. 

Best  Forms  of  Accident  Policies. 
W.  HOWARD  BROWN,  Manager,  467  Broadway,  Albany,  n.  y. 

TELEPHONE  829  CHAPEL. 


pgnmoFe 

Leading  Hotd  of 
ALBANY,  R  Y. 


Strictly  First  Class. 


H.  J.  I^OBPELL  ^  pON. 


KURTZMANN 
PIANOS 

rSKD  IN  NIN'hTKEN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
IN  HUFFALO.  AND  TWENTY-THREK 
CONSKRVATORIES,  ACADEMIES,  &c.... 
A    PIANO    FOR    MUSICIANS    AND    THE 

MUSIC- LOVING  PUBLIC 

The  only  HIGH-GRADE,  FIRST-CLASS 
PIANO  SOLD  AT  A  MODERATE  PRICE. 
AND  ON   EASY  TERMS   OF  PAYMENT. 

SOLO  BY  THE  rOLLOWING  DEALERS  : 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.,     -     -     NEW  YOBK. 

CLTTETT  &  SONS, ALBAKY. 

CLUETT  &  SONS, TBOY. 

J.  W.  MARTIN  &  BBO.,     -     -  B0CHE8TEB. 

LEITER  BROS., SYRACUSE. 

CHAS.  G.  LEWIS,  -    -     -     -    WATERTOWN. 

CHAS.  TTTTTLE, BOICE. 

LONGSTREET  &  SON,  -     •     ELMIBA. 

KURTZMANN  &  CO-, 

Manufacturers. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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....SPECIAL  ARTICLES  FOP  THIS  MONTH.... 

MODERN  TEACHING  AND  OLD  TIME  PRINCIPLES,  PREST  ANDREW  V.  V.  RAYMOND 
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Pres.  Eliot  of  Harvard^  says :  "  The  International  is  a  wonderfully  compact  storehouse  of  accurate  information."  < 

The  International  is  Scientific 
and  PracticaL 


Words  are  easily  found.  Pronunciation 
I  is  easily  ascertained.  Meanings  are  easily 
I  learned.  The  growth  of  words  is  easily 
I  traced,  and  cjcoeUence  of  quality  rather 

than  superfluity  of  quantity  characterizes 

its  every  department. 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNAnONALj 

DICTIONARY, 


It  is  the  School-Teacher  of 
the  Republic* 

The  International  and  its  abridgments 
are  in  general  use  in  the  colleges  and  put>-  \ 
lie  and  private  schools  of  the  countrj'. 
Should  you  not  give  the  students  access 
to  the  same  Dictionary  in  the  home  that 
they  use  in  the  schoolroom? 


tSrSpecimm  panes  and  teatimoniaXs  fmm  eminent  pcrfums  ami  publications  sentonapplic^Uion, 

G.  &  C  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass,,  U.  S.  A. 
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IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  ATTEND  THE  8PRINC  AND  8UMMER  8E88ION  AT   THE 


EBtebUBhed40Yean. 


free. 


And  School  of 

Shorthand,  Type- 

writilis:  and 

«..Tclcffraph7. 

Special  course  in  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand.  Penmanship,  etc..  for  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  public  schools.    Catalogue 

Address,       CARNELI.  A  UOIT,  83  NORTH  PEARL  STRBRT. 


z^r 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY, 

SUMMER    COURSES. 

Fourth  year.    July  5— August  13.     Courses  in  Mathematics, 

Science,  I^anguages  and  Pedagogy. 

A  delightful  suburban  locality  in  New  York  City. 

School  of  Pedagogy.    Ninth  year,  Sept.  28,  1898,  May  13,  1899. 

For  circulais,  address 

CHARLES  B.   BLISS. 
University  Heights,  New  York  City. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL 

OFFERS  COUB8X8  IN 

Civil  Engineering,  Architecture, 

Mechanical  Engineering,  Chemistry.     Geology,      Biology, 

Electrical  Engineering,  General  Science, 

Mining  and  Metallurgy,  Science  for  Teachers. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  (as  a  preparation  for  Medical  Schools). 
For  Descriptive  Pamphlet  apply  to 

M.  OIIAMB£rLAIN,  Secretary. 
N.  S.  SHALER,  Deun.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


ESTABLISHED  1866. 


'ScbeiiinBi'hoiin'^  Ceacheii^'  ^geqcg 


To  supply  Families  and  Schools  with  Teachers. 

Teachers  with  Positions ; 

Parents  with  Information  of  Schools,  and  the  Renting 

and  Selling  of  School  Properties. 

-     NEW  YORK. 


No.  8  East  14th  Street, 


TEACHEBS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIOH, 

•494  Ashland  Ave.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Branch  of  Teachers'  Co-operative  Assoclaiion,  of  Chicago. 

POSITIONS  FILLED,  4.600. 

Send  for  our  New  Hand  Book  and  book  of  positions  filled 

Now  is  the  time  to  register. 


Only  25  Cents! 

For  12  finely  flDished  liiniature  Photos.  Send  your  Cabi- 
net or  Card  Picture  and  get  one  dozen  Miniature  Gems 
o£  Art  for  26c.  No  change  made  iu  the  picture  you  send. 
Tour  Photo  returned  with  miniatures,  postage  prepaid, 
in  one  week  from  time  of  receiving.  Send  for  sample  fir«e 
\9.  T.  TB]IKPI.E  9t  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  496  Trenton,  N.  J. 


'^itQTaT'^  (SiToles  and  Schools. 

Send  for  announcement  of  *' COURSES  FOR  THE 
STUDY  OF  FICTION:"  Guidance  in  the  systematic, 
critical  study  of  fiction,  "  Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Fiction," 
•'  Literary  Study  for  Busy  People,"  **  Eliot*s  Place  Among 
the  Novelists,"  etc.,  etc. 

MRS.    H.    A.    DAVID80N. 

1   SPRAQUE  PLACE,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


TWO  GOOD  STEEL  PENS. 

ESTERBROOK'S 

No.  444.  School  ^^^iTfEsS 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU 
roR 

Gaps,  Gevns  and  Heeds. 

The  Best  Academic  Uniform. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Bulletin  xa. 

COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


No.  556,  Vertical 


w^'^wm^mm' 


Try  them  in  your  School  and  order  through  your 
local  Stationer. 

THE  E8TERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO., 

l?Vork8,  Camden,  N.  J.  26  John  Street,  New  Yorlc. 


QUAYLE  6l  SON, 

Engravers  and  Stationers, 

DIPLOMAS,  COMMBNCKMENT  INVITATIONS, 
WEDDING  INVITATIONS,   VISITING  CARDS,  ETC. 


IS  USED  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  MANY  CITIES 

IB  Stronger,  qoioker  setting  and  oleaner  than  any  other 


Is  more  convenient  for  School  nse  than  Kncilage. 
adhesive.     IT  BOES  KOT  SOTTR,  MOULB  OR  SPILL. 


Packed  in  collapsible  tubes  of  various  sizes.    Sample  free  to  school  Superintendents  or  Drawing  Teachers. 

HE    DIAMOND    PASTE    COMPANY,      -       -      Albany,    N. 


Y. 
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Modern  .  • 


^^      e^   The  Student's  Cyclopaedia   ^ 


Inexpenshre. 


PRBPARBD  BSPBCXALLT  FOR  THB 


USE  OK  TEACHER RS  AND  STUDENTS. 


It  meets  a  want  long  recognized  by  progressive  teachers  and  intelligent  parents.    Costing  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  price  of  the  large  Cyclopaedias,  it  is  far  more  valuable  for  the  purpose  because 

— ^MODERN,  PRACTICAL,  UP-TO-DATE,^ — 


and  free  from  lumber. 


More  tban  50,000  Sets  already  sold. 


strongly  commended  by  best  educators  after  test  of  use. 
Send  for  circulars  and  full  information. 
Unemployed  teachers  can  secure  profitable  engagements  by  addressing  us. 

C.  S.  BMCH  1  CO..  f>usLiSHE«s, 


757  BROAD\?VAY, 


NEW  YORK. 


ider  on  the  human 
phases  of  unique  people 


f{ew  Qooks.. 
. .  New  Methods 

Geographical  Series. 
First  Book.  Primary. 

Around  the  "World 

by  S.  W.  darroll  and  C.  F- 
Carroll,  Supt.  Schools, 
Worcester,  Mass. 
A  New   Sociological 
F^a( ' 
pnai 

of  the  world. 
^  urn  ARi  wiDS  AWAKB. .  /|  gooK  Loiff  Nccdcd. 

If  you  desire  the  best  Modem  Books  order 
Button's  Eiitorioal  Eeader.    Earliest  Days  in  America 
On  SiaU  Teachers*  Libraty  List. 

Ford's  Nature's  Byways,  Natural  Science,  Primary, 
Thompson's  First  Reader,  Fairy  Tale  and  Fable. 
Dsane's  Fhonetio  Seader.   Rapid  method. 
Burton's  Historical  Beader.    (IndUns  of  New  England.) 
MORSB  SPELLER,  Button,  Ideal  Speller. 
SMITH'S  EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICS. 
ATWOOD'S  STANDARD  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA. 
8MITH-WILLARD  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 
COPY  BOOKS,  INTERMEDIAL  SYSTEM.    Upright. 

NEW  CENTURY  DEVELOPMENT  MAPS. 
NATURE  CALENDAR  FOR  STUDENTS  OF  BOTONY. 
Send  for  Strong  Testimonials  on  each  book. 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS, 
96  FIFTH  AVEKTTE,  KEW  TOBK. 


THE   POINT  OF  A  PENCIL 

Whether  shapely  or  ugly  matters  little,  so  long  as 
it  does  not  break  or  crumble,  and  so  long  as  the 
quality  is  smooth  and  yielding. 

DIXON'S 

American  Graphite 

PENCILS 

are  celebrated  for  smooth,  tough,  and  yielding 
leads.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  profit  to  use  them.  If 
not  familiar  with  them,  send  i6  cents  for  samples 
worth  double  the  money. 

Mention  Nbw  York  Education. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY. 


NATURE  STUDY 

IN  THE 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

By  I,UCY  I.ANGDON  WILLIAMS  WILSON,  Ph,  D.,  Phila- 
delphia Normal  School  for  Girls. 

Preface  by  FRANCIS  W.  PARKBR,  Chicago  Normal  School. 


^A  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS. 

z6mo.    Cloth.    Price,  90  cents,  net. 

**The  beat  book  for  teachen  who  wish  to  take  up  nature  study  1q 
elementary  schools." 

|a  reader. 

Natisfe  Myfbs»  Storks  and  Poems* 

I  '  It  Is  suitable  for  use  with  children  In  their  second  and  third  year 
'  of  school  work.  The  sentence  are  short,  the  language  simple:  yet 
the  aim  in  choosing  the  selections  and  writing  the  part  which  is 
original  has  been  to  give  the  children  reading  which  shall  have  for 
them  the  same  value  and  interest  as  good  literature  has  for  older 
minds.  The  book  is  excellently  illustrated  from  nature,  and  the 
masterpieces  of  art,  and  the  selections  are  by  the  best  writers,  whose 
i  books  are  within  the  children's  comprehension.  ^mt^.m0m 


SCIENCE  READERS* 

By  VINCENT  T.  MURCH^.  Reviaed  and  adapted  for  use 
in  schools,  with  a  preface  by  L.  L.  W.  Wilson,  Ph.D., 
Philadelphia  Normal  School. 


Vol.     I.    Prioe  26  cents. 

Vol.  IV. 

Prioe  40  oents. 

Vol.   n.    Prioe  25  oents. 

Vol.  V. 

Price  50  oents. 

Vol.  in*    Prioe  40  oents. 

Vol.  VI. 

Prioe  50  oente. 

"  There  are  no  better  graded  school  readers,  none  that  give  more 
valuable  information,  none  better  adapted  in  fact,  fancy  and  phras- 
ing to  the  needs  of  pupils.— i4merican  Primary  Teacher,  i  "" ,  |^    ** 


A  HANDBOOK  OF  in  press. 

NATURE  STUDY* 

By  D.  LANGE,  Central  High  School.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  fhnilsh  teachers  in  common  schools 
with  materia)  and  suggestions  with  which  to  make  their  pupils 
acquainted  with  the  plant  and  animal  life  around  them.  The 
material  is  arranged  according  to  seasons  and  life  communities,  and 
the  author  has|  taken  special  pains  to  show  some  of  the  relations 
existing  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  animate  and 
Inanimate  nature,  and  between  man  and  nature.  iJSixty  Illustrations 
will  be  embodied  in  the  text.  Brief  directions  are  given  concerning 
field  Ic88on8,;collcclion  ot  material,  and  class-room  work.h 


LESSONS  WITH  PLANTS*  WM 

By  L.  H.  BAILEY,  Cornell  University. 
^JHalf  Leather,    tamo.    Price  |z.io.  ^•--a-^ 

Suggestions  for  seeing  and  interpreting  some  of  the 
common  forms  of  vegetation. 

With  delineations  from  nature  by  W.  S.  HOLDSWORTH, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing  in  the  Agricultural  College 
of  Michigan.! 

''It  is  new  in  matter,  in  illustrations,  and  in  methods."— 
Science. 


FIRST  LESSONS  QE  — 

WITH  PLANTS. 

[An  Abridged  Edition  of  Lessons  with  Plants* 

Containing  the  First  Twenty  Chapters  of  the  Larger  Work. 

i2mo.    Cloth.    Price,  40  Cents. 

**Thi8  is  one  of  the  best  books  on  botany  to*place  in  the 

hands  of  those  beginning  thisdelightful  study."— ^ojton 

Saturday  Evening  Gazette.  | 


IN  PRESS.": 

FOUR-FOOTED  AMERICANS. 

With  their  Non-Footed  and  Wing-Handed  Kin. 

By  MABEL  OSGOOD  WRIGHT.  Edited  by  FRANK  M. 
CHAPMAN,  with  original  illustrations  by  ERNEST 
SETON  THOMPSON. 

This  book,  containing  in  story  lorm  the  life  histories  of  the  most 
notable  North  American  Mammals,  ranging  f^om  the  Musk  Ox  of 
the  Barren  Grounds,  to  the  Peccary  of  the  Mexican  border,  opens  a 
n-esh  field  in  Juvenile  literature.  While  the  birds  of  the  United 
States  have  been  '.brought  recently  within  reach  of  everyone,  the 
quadrupeds  have  either  been  neglected,  handled  like  dry  tables  of 
figures,  or  treated  rather  in  the  spirit  of  fable  than  of  truth,  and 
children  know  little  or  nothing  of  them. 


THE  STUDY  OF  CHILDREN 
AND  THEIR  SCHOOL  TRAINING. 

By  FRANCIS  WARNER^  M.  D. 

xamo.    Cloth.    Price,  |x.oo  net. 
**i  regard  this  volume  as  one  of  the  very  best  contributions  yet 
made  on  the  subject  of  Child  Study.  "-•J.  M.  QaEEXWOOD,  Supt.  of 
City  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  MEANING  OF  EDUCATION. 

By  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia 
University.    Cloth.    i2mo.    Price,  |i.oo,  reg. 
In  these  essays  and  addresses  Protessor  Butler  oflTers  a  contribu- 
tion to  educational  theory  by  basing  the  process  of  education  upon 
the  facts  of  organic  evolution,  and  by  proposing  a  standard  for  the 
measurement  of  educational  values  and  educational  effecltveness. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY, 


66  Fifth  Avenue, 


NEW  YORK. 
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PHYSICS.^ 

AVERY'S  TEXT-BOOKS^ON  PHYSICS  ARE  NOW  USED  IN  800  SCHOOLS  IN 

NEW  YORK  STATE. 

SCHCX)L  PHYSICS- 

By  Dr.   Bi«ROY  M.  AvBRY.       Price,  I1.25.   A  complete  coarse  on  the 
subject.    Used  in  more  than  1500  institutions. 


ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS. 

By  Dr.  BE.ROY  M.  AvERY.  Price,  |i.oo.  A  new  and  shorter  course 
prepared  on  the  same  lines  as  the  *  *  School  Physics. ' '  Especially  adapted 
to  schools  devoting  only  a  half  year  to  the  subject. 

ENGLISK  ^ 

OUTLINES  OF  ^UTERATURE- 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN.  Shaw-Backus.  Price,  $1.25.  Issued 
in  June.  An  up-to-date  revision  of  the  justly  popular  Shaw's  Nbw 
History  of  Engi«ish  ;litkraturb. 

ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC  AND  COMPOSITION. 

By  D.  J.  HiLi«.      Price,  $1.00.      More  extensively  used  in  New  York 
State  than  any  other  text-book  on  the  subject. 

SHELDON'S  language  LESSONS. 

A  two  book  coune  in  Blementary  Bnglish,  adopted  in  many  leading 
towns  and  cities. 


Have  you  seen  our  new  ARITHMETICS,  SPELLERS,  or  WRITING  BOOKS  (both 
Vertieal  and  Slant)?) 


NENV  YORK.  BOSTON.  CHICAGO. 


New  York  State  RepresentaHve,  JESSE  A.  ELLSWORTH,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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BlaisdelFs  Physiologies 


^^^AJ^^AAAAAAAAAAAA 


The  following  books  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the  nevr 
State  laws  relating  to  the  study  of  the  nature  and  effect  of 
ALCOHOL   and    NARCOTICS    on;the    human    system: 

Child  S   Book   of   Health    For  mtroduetlon,  80  cents. 
How    to    ICeCp     well    For  introduction.  46  cents 

Our  BodieSt  and  How  We  Live 

For  Introduction,  65  cents. 

They  fill  the  bill  better  than  any  other  books  published. 
For  the  past  ten  years  they  have  been  the  favorite  text-books 
in  the  lower  grades  of  schools.  Teachers  like  to  teach  them, 
and  pupils  like  to  study  them.  They  are  written  in  an  original 
and  attractive  style,  giving  the  simplest  and  most  practical 
points    about  e very-day    health. 

JUST    PUBLISHED: 

Blaisdell's  Practical  Physiology 

A  TEXT-BOOK  FOR  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

448  pages.    Fully  Illustrated.    For  Introduction,  $1.10. 


We  cordially  invite  correspondence  with  all  interested  in  the  subject. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

BOSTON.        NEW  YORK.        CHICAGO.        ATLANTA.        DALLAS. 
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THE  BEST  LITERATURE 


BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS 


BALDWIN'S 
READERS 

j»     j»     j»     THEY  MAKE  LEARNING  TO  READ  A  DEUGHT      j»     j»     j» 


By  JAMES  BALDWIN,  Ph.a, 

Editor  of  Harper's  *  Readers  ;^  Author  of  Old  Greek  Stories,  Old  Tories  of  the  East,  The  Book  Lover 


BIGHT  BOOKS  FOR 

EIGHT 

BOUND  ALSO  IN  FIVE 

GRADES: 

BOOKS : 

First  Year, 

. 

-  $J5 

First  Year, 

$.25 

Second  Year, 

- 

.     .35 

Second  Year, 

35 

Third  Year, 

- 

.    .40 

Third  Year,       -        - 

40 

Foarth  Year, 
Fifth  Year, 
Sixth  Year, 

- 

-  .40     ^ 

i 

-  .45 

.-:!  >  ^^Hr  "^^J^^^^^M^ 

Combined  Fourth  and  Fifth 
*          Years,         -        -        .60 

Seventh  Year, 

- 

-    .45 

.jP,.'' €j^^                      1 

Combined  Sixth  and 

Eighth  Year, 

- 

-    .45 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

Seventh  Years, 

.65 

The  most  attractive  readers  ever  published,  abounding  in  freshness, 
charm,  and  interest.  Early  introduction  to  the  best  writers,  such  as 
Stevenson,  Kingsley,  Irving,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Hawthorne, 
Ruskin,  Scott,  Dickens,  Tennyson,  with  biographical  sketches,  and 
finely  executed  portraits.  Profuse  and  appropriate  illustrations,  especially 
prepared  for  this  work,  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  including  numerous 
reproductions   of  famous   paintings. 

Larfrest  number  of  the  best  books  at  the  lowest  prices.  New  books  constantly  issued  to  meet 
new  demands  in  every  department ^  adapted  to  every  grade  of  public  and  private  schools^  and 
for  college  use.  PriceSy  circulars^  specimen  pages  and  special  information  on  request.  Corre- 
spondence cordially  invited. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEVYORK       CINCINNATI       CHICAGO       BOSTON       ATLANTA       PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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MODERN  TEACHING  AND  OLD-TIME  PRINCIPLES. 

PRESIDENT  ANDREW  V.  V.  RAYMOND,    UNION   UNIVERSITY. 


TTHE  "  Perils  of  Our  Times  "  has  never 
*  been  a  popular  subject  with  me,  and 
on  general  principles  I  would  much  rather 
discuss  the  opportunities  or  the  advantages 
than  the  dangers  of  modeim  educaitional 
work.  The  thought  of  what  we  may  gain 
makes  a  stronger 
appeal  to  me  than 
the  thought  of 
what  we  must 
save;  nevertheless 
I  realize  that  loss 
in  one  direction 
may  more  than 
offset  gain  in  an- 
other  direction, 
and  that  there  is 
no  wisdom  in 
shutting  one's 
eyes  to  danger. 
"The  prudent 
man  foreseeth  the 
evil  and  h  i  d  e  t  h 
himself,  but  the 
simple  pass  on 
and  are  pun- 
ished." At  the 
same    time    it    is 
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ings,  or  its  own  excesses.  Is  there,  after 
all,  any  real  danger  of  ignoring  old-time 
fundamental  principles  of  education.  If 
you  ask  me  to  say  honesttly  what  I  think  I 
must  say  "  No,"  and  for  two  reasons: 

I.  Whatever  is  old-time  will  not  allow  it- 
self to  be  ignored. 
It  has  a  persistent 
way  of  keeping  in 
evidence,  It  has 
the  advantage  of 
occupying  the 
house  already,  and 
is  never  very  gra- 
cious in  making 
room  for  a  new- 
comer. The  world 
has  suffered  more 
from  conservatism 
than  from  radical- 
ism, and  I  cannot 
discover  that  even 
to-day  in  the 
sphere  of  educa- 
tion old-time  ideas 
have  lost  much  of 
their  prominence. 
Here     and    there 


well   to  recognize 

the  fact  that  many  supposed  dangers  are  not 
dangers  after  all.  "  The  wicked  flee  when 
no  man  pursueth."  An  uneasy  conscience 
is  a  prolific  source  of  fear,  and  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  the  "  danger  "  menitioned  in 
my  subject  is  not  the  creation  of  a  mind  dis- 
turbed by  the  thought  of  its  own  shortcom- 


the  radicals  have 
things  very  much  their  own  way,  but  the 
great  mass  of  teachers  are  traditionalists  — 
wet:lded  to  the  old  order  —  and,  true  to 
their  party  in  all  ages,  "  view  with  alarm  " 
the  progress  of  the  new,  and  so  I  say  there 
is  no  danger  that  we  shall  ignore  old-time 
principles,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
will  not  be  allow^ed  to  do  so. 
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2.  If  old-time  prin-ciples  will  not  be 
ignored,  fundamental  principles  cannot  be 
ignored,  at  leaist  by  the  higher  inteUigence 
of  the  modem  school,  whdch  studies  scien- 
tifically, and  so  never  fails  to  appreciate 
what  is  essential,  fundamental.  It  is  always 
true  that  the  old  finds  some  expression  in 
the  new.  Tlhe  larger  life  of  the  harvest  field 
is  but  the  unfolding  of  the  life  of  the  seed 
that  brought  over  from  laist  year's  harvest 
all  that  was  essential.  Vital  principles  never 
die,  but  are  ever  reappearing  in  now  forms 
in  larger  results.  To  argue  that  they  will 
not  be  used,  or  that  th^y  may  be  "  ignored  " 
is  to  charge  modem  science  with  absurdity. 
Scientific  farming  may  have  many  new 
methods  of  cultivating  the  soil,  and  may 
multiply  machinery,  but  it  is  never  in  the 
slightest  danger  of  ignoring  the  only  thing 
for  which  farming  exists,  a  harvest,  or  the 
principles  of  growth  and  fruitage  which 
alone  makes  the  harvest  possible.  The  first 
rude  attempt  at  agriculture  sought  the  same 
end  and  employed  the  same  vital  energies 
that  enter  into  the  work  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced agriculturist  to-day.  The  only 
change  has  been  in  the  method  of  cultiva- 
tion. So  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mind. 
Methods  change,  priaiciples  do  not.  From 
the  beginning  every  educator  has  been  deal- 
ing with  the  same  intellectual  forces,  and 
the  same  principles  of  intellectual  growth. 
Different  educators  have  tried  to  use  these 
forces  in  different  ways,  but  the  principles 
have  never  been  different.  Take,  for  in- 
sitance,  this  educaltional  principle:  "The 
mind  is  strengthened  'by  exercise;  "  any 
change  in  the  method  of  exercising  the 
mind  is  not  an  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciple. Or  take  another:  "  Initellectual 
growth  is  dependent  upon  nourishment." 
That  has  always  been  recognized,  though 
the  kind  of  nourishment  or  the  way  of  ad- 
ministering it  may  have  changed  from  age 
to  age.  Again,  "  Intellectual  vigor  to  at- 
tain the  most  useful  ends  must  be  directed, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  run  wild,  to  spend 
itself  aimlessly."  That  principle  is  not  ig- 
nored by  any  change  in  the  method  or  the 
means  of  guidimg  mental  energy.  When 
we  have  mentioned  these  three  principles, 
what  remains?  What  has  education  ever 
sought  to  do  more  than  to  exercise,  to 
nourish,  to  direct  the  mind?  All  the 
changes  that  the  centuries  have  witnessed 
have  been  changes  in  the  method  of  doing 
these  three  things,  and  all  progress  has 
come  from  improvement  in  method,  so  I  re- 


peat: "There  is  no  possible  danger  of 
ignoring  to-day  the  old-time  fundamental 
principles  of  education."  If,  however,  for 
principles  we  substitute  methods,  there  may 
be  some  chance  for  discussion.  That  word 
"  fundamental  "  is  suggestive.  It  limits  the 
range  of  the  old^ime  educational  processes. 
All  that  are  not  fundamental,  however  old- 
time  they  may  be,  are  of  no  particular  mo- 
ment to  us,  at  least  in  this  discussion. 
Naturally  the  whole  controversy  turns  upon 
what  is  fuiKiamental,  and  while  I  recc^tiize 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  agreement  of 
opinion  upon  this  question,  nevertheless 
some  things  are  sufficiently  important  to  be 
quite  generally  accepted  as  fundamental. 
For  instance,  take  the  principle  that  the 
mind  is  strengthened  by  exercise.  The  old- 
time  method  has  been  to  set  the  mind  at 
work  upon  difficult  tasks,  developing,  if  you 
please,  those  powers  rtJhat  are  weakest.  This 
is  the  method  employed  in  the  -most  intelli- 
gent physical  exercise,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  sihould  not  characterize  the  most  in- 
telligent mental  training,  or,  in  other  words, 
why  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  of  fun<ia- 
mental  importance.  Now  opposed  to  this, 
in  practice  at  least,  is  the  modern  theory 
that  work  should  be  all  play,  or  at  least 
something  in  which  the  mind  finds  delight. 
I  believe  in  the  theory,  and  when  the  art  of 
teaching  is  fully  developed  there  will  be  no 
loss  ill  applying  it,  ibut  at  present  compar- 
atively few  teachers  are  able  to  make  dis- 
ciplinairy  studies  so  attractive  that  the  mind 
will  take  pleasure  in  the  exercise  most 
needful  ^to  it.  There  is  danger,  therefore, 
that  in  our  devotion  to  the  true  scientific 
theory  we  may  ignore  a  fundamental 
method  of  strengthening  the  intellectual 
powers.  To  take  a  single  illustration:  The 
study  of  mathematics  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  of  special  disciplinary  value,  and 
so  has  been  insisted  upon  by  the  old-time 
method,  hut  it  is  a  difficult  study  for  most 
minds,  calling,  as  it  does,  for  exact  thought, 
close  reasoning,  and  therefore  is  not  chosen 
naturally.  Following  the  modern  idea, 
many  are  asking  fwhy  mathematics  should 
be  studied  beyond  a  certain  limit  easily  and 
quickly  reached.  Why  not  lead  the  mind 
out  along  other  lines  more  congenial  to  the 
student.  He  will  certainly  do  better  work 
in  subjects  that  interest  him,  appeal  more 
strongly  to  him.  But  that  would  be  to 
ignore  a  fundamental  method  of  education, 
the  method  of  strengthening  weak  faculties 
by  insisting  upon  their  exercise.    The  edu- 
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cation  is  deficient  that  leaves  important 
mental  powei^s  undeveloped.  So  long  as 
the  ability  to  think  clearly,  logically,  accu- 
rately, vs  of  such  vast  moment,  anything 
that  ignores  the  necessity  of  mathematical 
studies  represents  a  real  danger  in  the  edu- 
cational world.  The  method  of  setting  the 
mind  at  work  upon  difficult  and  even  un- 
congenial tasks  is  fundamental,  and  cannot 
be  set  aside  without  loss. 

Let  us  take  next  the  application  of  th€ 
principle  that  growth  depends  upon  nour- 
ishment. The  old-time  method  of  enrich- 
ing the  mind  is  by  the  study  of  language. 
Can  this  be  called  fundamental?  Let  us 
see.  Language  is  the  depository  of  thought. 
It  holds  the  residuum  of  the  current  of  in- 
tellectual life  for  unnumbered  years.  The 
whole  history  of  a  race  is  written  in  the 
terms  by  which  it  has  expressed  its  ideas. 
Every  word  tells  a  story.  By  the  study  of 
language,  therefore;  the  mind  receives  a 
constant  succession  of  ideas,  of  suggestions, 
of  concrete  thoughts,  and  this  means  a  con- 
tinual inflow  of  intellectual  energy ,  strength- 
ening, vitalizing  in  its  effect.  And  so  this 
old-time  method  of  enriching  the  mind  may 
safely  be  regarded  as  fundamental.  It  is 
without  question,  I  think,  the  verdict  of  ex- 
perience that  no  other  subject  has  equal 
value  as  a  culture  study. 

But  within  a  score  of  years  interest  hith- 
erto unknown  has  been  awakened  in  other 
lines  of  study,  and  we  see  to-day  an  en- 
thusiasm for  science,  history,  art,  philoso- 
phy, which  certainly  suggests  the  danger  of 
ignoring  the  long  accepted  method  of  spe- 
cial intellectual  nurture.  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  study  of  language  is  not  aban- 
doned, that  modern  living  tongues  have 
been  substituted  for  the  ancient  and  dead 
forms  of  speech.  We  need  not  question 
the  actual  value  of  these  substitutes,  but 
surely  languages  differ,  as  nations  or  races 
differ,  and  ihe  is  a  bold  man  who  would 
claim  that  any  modern  nation  has  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  world's  life,  so  many 
enduring  forms  of  thought,  as  ancient 
Greece,  whose  literature,  art  and  philosophy 
are  still  an  inspiration  and  guide  after  2,000 
years  of  progress.  The  language  that  em- 
bodies the  intellectual  history  of  this  great 
people  must  remain  the  means  of  truest 
mental  cuJ/ture  until  another  nation  has  ex- 
pressed in  its  speech  a  larger  and  more 
potent  Ufe.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  intellectual  vigor  which  characterizes 
our  nineteenth  century  is  not  a  causeless 


energy  suddenly  springing  into  activity,  but 
a  product  of  mind  nourished  and  quickened 
by  the  long  study  of  ancient  tongues. 

The  application  of  the  third  essential 
principle  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  old- 
time  method  of  directing  mental  energy  to 
useful  ends  by  limiting  the  range  of  study, 
confining  thought  to  certain  definite  chan- 
nels, may  be  criticised  by  some  as  imneces- 
sarily  dictatorial  and  arbitrary,  but  that  it 
is  fundamental  to  the  development  of  large 
usefulness  few  will  deny.  Concentration  of 
thought  and  effort  is  essential  to  achieve- 
ment. Water  (without  a  channel  becomes  a 
marsh.  Whatever  we  may  say  of  the  bond- 
age of  the  old-time  curriculum  of  studies,  it 
had  the  virtue  of  giving  comparative  mas- 
tery over  the  subjects  studied,  or  at  least  of 
giving  continuity  to  study.  The  modern 
method  proceeds  upon  the  theory  of  the 
largest  liberty  for  the  individual,  and  we 
find  pupils  i*n  our  secondary  schools,  espe- 
cially our  public  schools — to  say  nothing 
of  our  students  in  college  —  often  spreading 
their  energies  over  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, their  minds,  as  it  were,  running  wild 
in  the  license  of  premature  freedom  of 
choice.  Within  a  week  I  have  interviewed 
three  different  candidates  for  admission  to 
college,  who  presented  themselves  in  the 
confidence  inspired  by  high  school  diplomas 
and  fifty  and  sixty-count  Regents  certifi- 
cates, who  still  were  unprepared  for  any 
one  of  our  college  courses,  because  they 
had  spent  four  years  in  desultory  study, 
roaming  aimlessly. over  the  field  oi  knowl- 
edge, trying  first  one  -subject  and  then  an- 
other, and  mastering  none,  thinking, 
doubtless,  all  the  while  that  they  were  gain- 
ing an  education.  Were  they  not  studying 
so  many  hours  a  day  and  getting  Regents' 
counts?  The  introduction  of  optional  stud- 
ies in  our  colleges  has  in  too  many  in- 
stances resulted  in  the  same  unrestrained 
liberty  of  choice,  which  certainly  justifies 
the  conclusion  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
ignoring  the  old-time  fundamental  method 
of  education,  which  insists  upon  definite 
courses  of  study  as  the  surest  way  to  large 
and  practical  results. 

I  have  tried  to  indicate  the  danger  that  I 
see,  the  danger  that  I  am  persuaded  exists, 
but,  true  to  my  habit  of  mind,  I  am  not 
oppressed  by  it,  for  I  am  confident  that  it 
is  only  a  passing  danger  incident  to  a  period 
of  undoubted  progress.  Soon  we  shall  be 
beyond  it. 
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SHOULD   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS   PROVIDE   INSTRUCTION   IN   BOOKKEEPING  AND 

BUSINESS  PRACTICE? 


E.    G.    LANTMAN,    SUPT.    OF 

T^  HAT  the  case  may  be  answered  in  .the 
*  affirmative  seems  evident  from  the  in- 
creasing criticism  made  concemknig  the 
lack  of  efficiency  of  gradnajtes  from  our 
high  schools  and  academies  along  the  Hne 
of  practical  business  life. 

The  business  man  eniploys  such  a  grad- 
uate expecting  at  least  a  reasonable  degree 
of  intelligence  aippticaible  to  the  duties  as- 
signed, but  is  too  often  disappointed.  He 
then  quite  naturally  asks,  "  What  are  our 
schools  for?  "  He  of  course  forgets  for  the 
moment  that  the  school  has  done  much  to 
develop  that  same  boy  or  girl.  Yet  why 
not  meet  this  particular  need  also? 

It  would  not  be  wise,  undoubtedly,  to 
make  too  prominent  the  commercial  depart- 
ment in  a  school;  it  would  not  do  to  have  it 
sid€-.track  students,  nor  turn  them  in  any 
degree  from  the  full  course  offered  by  such 
school;  but  I  would  have  it  supplement  the 
same.  Not  at  the  close  of  the  regular  three 
or  four  years'  course,  but  early  in  such 
course,  as  many  do  not  obtain  a  high  s(  hool 
or  academic  diploma.  A  commercial  de- 
partment can  easily  be  so  arranged  as  to 
materially  strengthen  any  curriculum. 

Bookkeeping  and  practice  work  can  be 
made  to  comprise  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  a  brief  commercial  department,  oc- 
cupying from  three  to  five  periods  per  week, 
double-entry  bookkeeping  being  taught 
during  the  first  eighteen  or  twenty  weeks, 
followed  by  a  system  of  business  practice 
for  a  like  period. 

Bookkeeping  should  be  taught  with  the 
thought  of  the  analysis  of  accounts,  journal- 
izing, emphasizing  principle,  using  form 
merely  as  a  means.  Develop  the  idea  of 
accounts,  studying  their  relation  and  signifi- 
cance. 

The  criticism  so  often  heard  from  the 
business  world,  that  "  bookkeepings  as 
taught  in  the  schools  is  not  practical  nor 
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applicable,"  comes  from  the  fact  that  forms 
have  been  studied  instead  of  principles; 
thus  when  a  new  form. meets  the  eye  it  's 
not  recognized.  Not  so  when  fundamental 
principles  are  taught.  The  idea  of  subject 
or  predicate  of  a  sentence  is  developed,  and 
the  student  is  able  to  select  the  same  from 
any  sentence  he  has  never  before  seen. 
Why  is  not  the  same  true  in  regard  to 
bookkeeping,  provided  the  principles  are 
fully  understood? 

A  system  of  business  practice  naturally, 
though  not  necessarily,  follows  a  course  in 
bookkeeping.  Either  of  these  subjects  can 
be  well  taught  by  any  good  teacher;  in  fact, 
a  teacher  who  has  something  of  a  practical 
knowledge  of  business  methods  is  more 
forceful  and  effective  in  the  presentation  of 
any  subject;  it  makes  onie  wakeful,  alert,  re- 
sourceful. Then,  too,  this  work  has  a  de- 
cided disciplinary  value;  it  also  creates  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm. 

Bookkeeping,  double  entry,  can  be 
taught  to  advantage  in  the  higher  grammar 
grades,  and  could  rationally  have  a  place 
there,  as  so  many  pupils  never  go  beyond 
the  grammar  school.  Such  work  would,  of 
course,  be  somewhat  rudimentary,  never- 
theless it  would  be  of  great  service  to  our 
boys  and  girls.  Some  one  has  well  said 
that  "  Bookkeeping  is  not  an  intricate  sub- 
ject when  divested  of  the  elaborate  and  use- 
less theories  with  which  it  is  so  often 
encumbered." 

This  subject  affords  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  application  of  language  work 
in  the  arrangement  of  accounts  and  in  mak- 
ing business  forms;  it  also  admits  of  valu- 
able drill  in  arithmetic  and  much  needed 
practice  in  penmanship;  it  teaches  the  im- 
portance of  exactness,  accuracy  and  con- 
ciseness, and  gives  the  student  an  initial 
step  into  business  life,  which  life  he  must 
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come  in  contact  with  whether  or  not  he  so 
desires. 

The  (Bsthetical  phase  of  education  is  in- 
deed desirable;  equally  so  is  the  practical; 
the  couplet  should  never  be  separated. 

Educa'tion,  for  instance,  should  awaken 
the  child  to  a  desire  and  love  for  the  best  in 
literature;  it  should  at  the  same  time  teach 
him  an  honorable  means  by  which  he  may 
obtain  (the  book  he  covets.  It  mu«t  stir 
wthin  the  student  thoughts  of  high  ideals, 
lofty  aspirations,  a  deep  sense  of  responsi- 


bility; but  should  not  neglect  to  interpret  as 
fully  as  possible  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the 
worW  of  which  he  is  «o  soon  to  be  a  part 
He  needs  to  understand,  among  the  many 
other  human  interests,  that  element  known 
as  business,  for  it  plays  no  small  part  in  life. 
One  must  ever  look  outward  and  upward, 
but  at  the  same  time  should  be  quite  certain 
of  his  footing,  in  order  that  such  gaze  or 
fond  meditation  may  prove  satisfactory  in 
its  realization. 


SHOULD  WOMEN  STUDY  SCIENCE. 


DR.    MARY   CHILTON   NOYES, 
Part 


TTHE  question  arises  whether  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  women  well  prepared 
to  teach  science  is  likely  to  be  met  in  the 
near  future.  A  careful  study  of  the  propor^ 
tion  of  women  in  colleges  and  universities 
who  are  making  science  their  principal  sub- 
ject may  throw  light  upon  this  interesting 
topic.  In  the  graduate  departments  of  Cor- 
nell and  the  University  of  Chicago  20%  of 
the  women  have  science  for  their  major 
subject;  at  the  Universitv  of  Michigan, 
16%;  at  th-e  University  of  California,  15%; 
ait  Bryn  Mawr,  30%^.  It  is  interesting  to 
iK)te  that  at  the  kst-named  school  only  19% 
of  former  fellows  and  graduate  students  had 
scientific  majors.  The  proportion  of  men 
doing  graduate  work "  in  science  is  much 
larger  than  the  proportion  of  women;  at 
Johns  Hopkins  we  find  So^fc;  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  439^.  Probably  these 
per  cents  are  higher  than  at  most  schools ; 
but  we  should  invariaibly  find  the  propor- 
tion larger  than  that  among  women. 

Among  undergraduates  the  propK)rtion  of 
women  taking  a  scientific  course  varies 
from  2%  at  Oberlin  to  30 %>  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota ;  the  proportion  at  the  lat- 
ter school  is  larger  than  in  any  other 
school  examined.  At  Leland  Stanford 
University  16%  of  the  women  have  a  sci- 
entific major:  but  for  more  than  half  of 
these  the  science  is  physiology  or  hygiene. 
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In  contra'St  with  this  we  find  that  one  hun- 
dred out  of  the  four  hundred  women  in  the 
university  'have  English  as  their  major  sub- 
ject. In  the  University  of  California  only 
12%  oi  the  women  are  in  the  scientific 
course.  Apparently  the  demand  for  teach- 
ers of  science  in  California  is  not  likely  to 
be  supplied  very  rapidly  bv  women  trained 
in  either  of  the  universities  located  in  that 
State.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my  study 
of  the  subject,  and  from  observation  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  in  most  schools 
the  proportion  of  women  making  science  a 
specialty  is  less  than  the  proportion  of 
teachers  of  science.  Those  who  have  de- 
cided taste  or  ability  for  one  line  of  study 
should  by  all  means  choose  that  line.  But 
many  have  such  well-balanced  mental  pow- 
ers that  they  can  do  excellent  work  in  any 
one  of  several  fields.  All  such  who  are 
planning  to  teach  should  consider,  among 
other  points,  in  what  lines  of  work  they  are 
most  likely  to  be  needed,  and  whether  sci- 
ence does  not  offer  them  a  less  crowded 
field  than  many  other  subjects. 

If  one  considers  the  opportunities  for 
usefulness  which  a  teacher  may  find,  much 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  teaching  science.  In 
the  laboratory  a  teacher  often  sees  char- 
acteristics in  her  student?  which  would 
never  be  discovered  in  ordinary  class  work. 
Because  of  this  fuller  knowledge,  and  also 
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because  of  the  kind  of  intercourse  which 
laboratory  work  furnishes,  the  teacher  of 
science  has  many  opportuawties  of  influenc- 
ing character  not  possible  for  others.  If 
the  laboratory  work  can  be  made  the  means 
of  developing  a  truly  scientific  spirit  in  the 
pupil,  a  spirit  which  will  ask,  not,  What 
am  I  expected  to  learn  from  this  experi- 
ment, but  rather,  What  does  this  experi- 
ment really  reveal  to  me,  he  has  gained  a 
habit  of  thought  which  will  be  of  inestima- 
ble value.  Many  schools  employ  a  woman 
to  teach  physiology  and  hygiene.  The  wise 
instruction  and  advice  which  one  holding 
such  a  position  may  find  opportunities  for 
giving  will  make  the  difference  between 
health  and  invalidism  in  many  a  young 
girl's  fut-ure  life,  and  do  much  to  secure 
sound  constitutions  for  the  members  of  the 
next  generation. 

From  the  personal  point  of  view,  there 
are  both  advantages  and  disadvantages  in 
teaching  science.  Much  time  must  be  spent 
in  the  laboratory,  in  preparing  either  for 
laboratory  work  by  the  class  or  for  experi- 
ments to  illustrate  a  lecture  or  recitation. 
Reading  must  be  done  also,  for  new  truths 
are  being  discovered  so  rapidly  in  all  the 
sciences  that  without  reading  one  is  soon 
left  far  behind  the  times.  To  do  both  the 
reading  and  the  experimental  work  will 
keep  the  teacher  of  science  very  busy. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  question. 
To  quite  an  extent  the  work  in  the  labor- 
atory takes  the  time  that  must  be  spent  by 
the  teacher  of  language  or  history  in  look- 
ing over  (papers:  and  it  is  a  far  more  health- 
ful change  and  rest  from  reading  and  study. 

The  fact  that  discoveries  in  scientific 
knowledge  are  beinig  made  continually,  and 
the  consequent  imperative  necessity  of  con- 
tinued study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  is 
an  advantage.  In  no  other  field  does  each 
year  bring  so  much  that  is  new  and  of  vital 
interest  to  the  student,  and  to  the  life  of  the 
age  as  well.  Learning  for  the  first  time  that 
a  new  element  has  been  discovered  in  the 
air,  or  that  Jupiter  has  a  fifth  satellite, 
awakens  a  different  kind  of  interest  from 
that  inspired  by  learning  some  new  law 
with  reference  to  vowel  changes.  And 
when  some  new  discovery,  like  that  of  Prof. 
Rontgen,  suddenly,  as  by  a  lighting  flash, 
opens  a  new  and  previously  undreamed-of 
realm  of  truth,  who  that  ha-s  not  felt  it  can 

**oreciate  the  interest  and  pleas lue   with 


which  the  scientist  entere  the  new  territory, 
and  finds  light  thrown  upon  questions 
which  'have  just  before  seemed  insolvable? 
There  is  a  sense  of  waiting  on  the  threshold 
of  truth,  and  of  taking  step  after  step  into 
a  previously  unexplored  region.  To  be 
sure,  for  most  of  us  some  one  else  goes  just 
before  and  s-hows  the  way;  but  there  is  pro- 
found interest  and  pleasure  in  following 
closely  leaders  in  unexplored  regions.  And 
sometimes  one  may  have  the  further  pleas- 
ure of  exploring  some  little  comer  for  the 
first  time,  and  so  of  making  it  possible  for 
some  other  explorer  to  go  farther  or  faster 
into  new  territory. 

Women  are  entering  some  occupations 
besides  teaching  for  which  the  study  of  sci- 
ence is  a  necessary  preparation.  In  the 
medical  field  they  have  already  proved 
their  usefulness  and  their  ability.  A  thor- 
ough scientific  training  before  entering 
upon  her  medical  course  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  a  woman.  Medicine  is  be- 
coming, though  we  can  hardly  yet  say  it 
has  become,  truly  scientific.  Antiseptic 
and  aseptic  treatment  and  the  use  of  anaes- 
thetics have  done  much  to  lessen  the  suf- 
fering and  danger  from  wounds,  and  have 
made  fK>ssible  many  surreal  operations 
that  wouM  have  been  so  certainly  fatal 
with  (the  older  methods  as  never  to  have 
been  attempted.  The  study  of  germs  and 
of  their  relation  to  disease,  and  the  under- 
standing of  contagious  and  infectious  dis- 
eases which  that  study  has  given,  have 
made  it  possible  to  check  or  prevent  many 
epidemics,  and  to  save  thousands  of  lives. 
The  discovery  of  the  X-rays  has  conferred 
upon  the  surgeon  a  vision  which  even  three 
years  ago  would  have  been  declared  im- 
possible outside  the  realm  of  magic.  All 
these  and  many  more  results  have  come 
through  scientific  study.  One  who  enters 
upon  a  medical  course  with  little,  if  any, 
previous  scientific  training  may  get  enough 
scientific  knowledge  during  her  course  of 
study  to  understand  something  about  these 
recent  developments  and  their  practical  ap- 
plication to  ordinary  cases ;  l)ut  she  cannot 
hope  to  so  understand  them  as  to  be  able 
to  apply  them  intelligently  in  unusual  cases, 
or  to  extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge  into 
yet  wider  realms.  She  may  find  a  useful 
life  work,  but  she  can  hardlv  hope  to  attain 
the  highest  rank  in  her  profession,  or  the 
largest  measure  of  usefulness. 
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The  study  of  chemistry  may  be  made  a 
preparation  for  various  occupations.  The 
efficient  inspection  of  the  milk  supply  in  a 
city  is  a  large  item,  and  the  close  relation 
between  the  purity  of  tbart  supply  and  th€ 
death-rate  of  the  children  shows  that  it  is 
an  exceedingly  important  one.  Now  that 
chemists  aid  in  the  adulteration  of  milk, 
chemical  inspection  is  a  necessity.  Our 
food  supplies  of  all  kinds  need  to  be 
guarded  in  ^  similar  manner,  and  no  less 
the  water  we  drink.  Chemists  are  em- 
ployed in  many  factories  in  testing  ores 
from  mines,  and  for  various  other  purposes. 
The  study  of  chemistry  may  be  made  a  par- 
tial preparation  for  pharmacy.  In  many 
kinds  of  chemical  work  the  work  itself,  or 
the  conditions  under  which  it  must  be  done, 
are  such  that  a  woman  could  not  well  do  it; 
but  there  are  many  positions  in  which  one 
prepared  for  it  might  find  pleasant  and 
profitable  employment  as  a  chemist. 

In  the  field  of  architecture  some  women 
have  already  won  renown  The  Woman's 
Building  at  the  World's  Fair  is  sufficient 
proof  that  the  principles  involved  in  the 
construction  of  large  buildings  are  not  be- 
yx>nd  a  woman's  comprehension.  But  it  is 
especially  in  the  architecture  of  dwelling 
houses  that  there  is  need  of  woman's  work. 
In  too  many  cases  much  of  the  daily  and 
hourly  comfort  of  those  who  must  live  at 
home  is  sacrificed  to  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  building,  or  the  pleasantest  and 
inost  airy  rooms  are  used  only  when  there 
are  guests,  while  the  mother  and  children 
spend  their  time  in  rooms  planned  primar- 
ily for  sleeping    rooms.      The    kitchen    is 


often  arranged  so  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  temperature,  and 
then  every  one  wonders  that  the  one  who 
has  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  her  time 
in  this  room  is  not  better  natured  and  more 
efficient.  When  a  thoroughly  scientific  un- 
derstanding of  the  use  of  materials,  the 
principles  involved  in  heating  and  ventila- 
tion, and  other  details  of  construction,  is 
united  with  a  woman's  knowledge  of  what 
is  comfortable  or  convenient  or  artistic 
about  a  home,  we  may  hope  for  valuable 
improvements.  These  improvements  will 
by  no  means  be  confined  to  the  houses  of 
the  rich.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  a  plan 
for  a  cottage,  made  by  a  woman,  that  will 
'have  only  one  tiny  closet,  or  doors  in  such 
inconvenient  places?  In  the  architecture  of 
tenement  and  apartment-houses  woman's 
knowledge  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  household 
life  will  help  her  so  to  plan  the  limited  space 
available  as  to  make  it  of  the  greatest  prac- 
tical value,  and  so  to  arrange  the  windows 
and  doors  that  light  and  air  will  do  the  ut- 
most that  is  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances to  make  daily  life  in  the  tenement 
healthful  and  pleasant. 

The  doors  open  to  women  who  have  a 
scientific  training  are  many  and  va«ried; 
they  offer  to  those  who  enter  them  wide 
opportunities  for  self-improvement  and  use- 
ful work.  Those  who  have  not  yet  chosen 
their  field  of  labor  will  be  wise  to  consider 
whether  for  them  there  are  other  fields  hav- 
ing in  store  richer  harvests,  or  whether  they 
may  not  find  their  highest  and  fullest  life  by 
entering  the  fields  of  science. 


CHILD  STUDY  FOR  THE  PRACTICAL  TEACHER. 

LOUIS   H.  OALBREATH,  TEACHERS*   COLLEGE,  UNIVERSITY   OF   BUFFALO. 
(An  abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  Syncixse,  N.  Y.,  before  the  Association  of  Grammar  School  Principals,  December  30,  1897.) 

/"^AN  we  with  show  of  reason  expect  an     Through  its  aid  and  in  its  spirit  teachers 


average  teacher  to  carry  on  child 
study  while  teaching?  Can  teachers  work- 
ing under  customary  conditions  wisely  at- 
tempt a  more  systematic  study  of  their 
pupils?  A  right  kind  of  child  study  will 
help  the  teachers  in  their  work,  and  conse- 
quently they  should  cultivate  it.  This  re- 
cently emphasized,  if  not  newly-discovered, 
field  of  educational  activity  can  help  to  im- 
prove the  practical  judgment  of  teachers. 


can  become  more  skilful  readers  of  the 
human  nature  with  which  they  have  to  deal. 
Through  it  more  points  for  observation  and 
judgment  can  be  had;  a  better  habit  of  at- 
tention to  and  a  more  critical  discrimination 
cultivated  with  reference  to  certain  classes 
of  school  affairs;  a  greater  command  of  re- 
sources and  more  tact  in  their  application 
possessed,  and  a  higher  sympathy  and 
deeper  respect  experienced  for  the  child- 
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life  with  which  they  work.  These  improve- 
ments will  of  necessity  be  followed  by  a 
heightened  appreciation  of  the  possibilities 
and  responsibilities  of  the  teacher. 

But  it  needs  to  be  said,  and  with  some 
emphasis,  too,  that  we  should  not  expect 
scientific  work  of  teachers.  To  many  this 
caution  may  not  seem  necessary,  but  the 
history  of  the  movement  justifies  it.  Lead- 
ers in  child  study  need  it,  because  they  are 
now  and  then  advising  work  far  beyond 
the  province  and  preparation  of  teachers. 
Specialists  themselves  seem  also  to  need  it, 
for  they  have  been  striving  to  stimulate 
teachers  for  co-operation  on  a  plane  of 
work  and  to  an  extent  quite  beyond  an 
ordinary  teacher's  capacity  of  response. 
Teachers,  too,  would  benefit  by  this  recog- 
nition, if  thereby  they  could  be  led  to  see 
more  clearly  where  to  exert  their  efforts, 
and  could  be  shielded  from  the  feelings  of 
humility  and  discouragement,  if  not  to  say 
self-condemnation,  for  not  being  able  to 
succeed  in  work  for  which  they  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  ill-adapted. 

Though  teachers  cannot  employ  the  in- 
tricate methods  of  the  scientists  and  the 
delicate  apparatus  of  the  laboratory,  still 
the  benefits  of  child  study  to  the  teacher  are 
not  likely  to  be  over-estimated  and  over- 
stated. If  through  the  spirit  of  this  mag- 
nificent movement  the  teachers  of  our  coun- 
try could  be  induced  merely  to  use  the 
science  now  at  their  immediate  command  in 
determining  the  needs  of  pupils,  and  how 
these  ought  to  be  met,  greater  blessings 
than  have  hitherto  been  imagined  even 
would  come  to  the  education  of  the  children 
in  America.  Besides  being  led  to  better 
organization  and  use  of  their  common 
sense,  they  can  be  helped  to  use  their 
knowledge  of  physiology  and  school 
hygiene  to  a  greatly  increased  efficiency  in 
determining  the  pupil's  physical  constitu- 
tion and  its  condition  of  life  and  growth,  as 
a  basis  for  a  more  wholesome  guidance  and 
a  superior  educational  care  and  control. 
Further,  they  can  be  helped  to  apply  their 
psychology,  as  only  a  few  now  do,  in  trying 
to  ascertain  the  pupil's  mental  make-up  at 
the  time  of  being  taught,  its  characteristics 
and  possibilities.  Further  still,  they  can  be 
assisted  to  use  their  philosophy  of  moral 
conduct  in  seeking  the  weak  and  strong 
virtues  in  their  pupils,  so  as  to  find  the 
point  of  greatest  need  for  ethical  culture, 
'^he  plea  is  for  a  study  of  children  by  teach- 


ers with  the  aid  of,  not  for  the  sake  of,  sci- 
ence, a  study  which,  though  systematic,  is 
not  to  be  regarded  in  strictness  as  scientiiic. 
Science  as  a  means  is  to  be  brought  into 
requisition  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a 
system  of  questions  and  plans  for  use  in 
education  as  an  end. 

Child  study  for  the  practical  teacher 
must  be  a  study  of  children  for  teaching^ 
purposes.  It  must  aid  him  to  realize  more 
perfectly  his  office.  He  must  feel  that  some 
practical  reward  in  some  service  to  his 
work  is  at  hand.  Teachers  are  too  deeply 
concerned  in  the  care  and  culture  of  chil- 
dren to  turn  aside  to  collect  and  collate  data 
for  knowledge's  sake.  The  immediate  need 
of  their  pupils  rather  than  the  remote  values 
of  scientific  knowledge  very  rightly  lays 
claim  to  their  time  and  energies.  The  de- 
velopment of  science  and  the  development 
of  children  give  rise  to  two  very  different 
demands  of  training  and  equipment  —  the 
teacher  and  the  school  try  to  supply  one, 
the  scientist  and  the  university  the  other. 
It  is  true  that  teachers  can  and  should  now 
and  then  aid  specialists,  but  from  duty  to 
their  pupils,  as  well  as  from  necessity  of 
preparation  and  opportunity,  they  must  at- 
tend to  the  wants  of  the  individual  lives  be- 
fore them.  They  should  not  rob  Peter  to 
aid  Paul.  Their  work  may  be  compared  to 
the  practical  gardener,  whose  business  it  is 
to  study  the  forces  and  conditions  that  af- 
fect the  development  of  the  growing  plant, 
in  order  to  control  these  agencies  for  its 
more  perfect  maturing.  In  this  their  work 
is  quite  unlike  that  of  the  botanist  or  scien- 
tific horticulturist.  The  study  of  children 
by  a  teacher  in  service  is  to  be  carried  on, 
not  to  lead  up  to  the  solution  of  any  ab- 
stract problem,  but  to  understand  a  more 
abstruse  puzzle,  a  living,  acting,  growing 
cbild,  and  particularly  to  arrive  at  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  causes  and  con- 
ditions which  affect  this  expanding  life. 

Child  study  for  the  teacher,  therefore, 
could  better  be  called  pupil  study  —  the 
direct  study  of  children  under  conditions  of 
school  work  for  the  purposes  of  teaching-  — 
management,  training  and  instruction. 
Whatever  may  be  of  interest  to  the  physiol- 
ogist, psychologist  or  theorist  in  pedagogy, 
this  study  of  a  given  body  of  children  as 
they  have  been  and  are,  under  educational 
conditions,  marks  off  unquestionably  the 
principal  interest  of  the  teacher  while  at 
work. 
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Because  of  the  complex  nature  and  in- 
herent difficulties  of  this  task  set  for  the 
teacher,  no  apology  is  needed  for  its  pro- 
posed limitation.  The  concrete  child  is  the 
teacher's  problem.  He  presents  himself  to 
the  teacher  a  product  of  a  very  significant 
past.  Heredity,  environment  and  education 
have  been  exerting  their  silent  but  strong 
influence  in  shaping  his  career.  In  teach- 
ing the  result  of  this  influence  •  must  be 
reckoned  with.  What  a  child  is  as  a  pro- 
duct of  these  influences  determines  very 
largely  what  he  can  be  made  through  in- 
struction and  training.  Right  teaching, 
therefore,  must  give  no  little  attention  to 
the  influences  that  have  been  pouring  into 
the  young  lives  found  in  the  school-room. 
These  features  and  factors  of  growth  the 
teacher  should  search  out,  in  some  cases  to 
act  with  them  and  in  others  against  them. 
The  teacher's  office  is  to  influence  with  pur- 
pose and  power  this  changing  and  fixating 
life;  he  is  to  enrich  its  field  of  moral  insight, 
elevate  its  plane  of  intellectual  activity,  and 
expand  its  world  of  doing  and  daring.  How 
can  this  be  done  with  adequate  intelligence 
and  effective  means  in  the  absence  of  a 
warm  and  intimate  acquaintanceship  with 
the  pupils? 

This  separation  of  a  field  of  child  study 
for  the  teacher  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
forced  distinction,  though  a  much  needed 
one,  arising  out  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment.  It  is  probably  true  that  the 
movement  is  at  a  critical  point.  Many 
things  have  been  uselessly  undertaken,  and 
much  unwise  advise  has  probably  been  too 
freely  distributed.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
we  see  signs  and  hear  rumors  that  interest 
is  waning.  But  the  distinction  here  p' 
out  of  child  study  by  the  teacher  in  contrast 
with  child  study  by  the  scientist  is  a  ser- 
viceable analysis;  it  indicates  two  fields  for 
continued  cultivation;  and  the  one  for  the 
teacher  is  in  no  wise  of  less  significance  and 
permanency.  In  the  present  age,  as  in  no 
other  time  in  the  world's  history,  in  Amer- 
ica as  perhaps  in  no  other  country,  are  we 
recognizing  the  debt  of  education  to  sci- 
ence, of  methods  in  teaching  to  methods  of 
investigation,  and  of  the  teacher  to  the  sci- 
entist. In  this  age,  which  seems  in  com- 
parison with  the  past  pre-eminently 
scientific,  many  of  the  practical  arts  are 
undergoing  great  transformation.  An 
ever-deepening  knowledge  and  broadening 
intellectual    horizon    is    being    applied    to 


them.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  our 
thought  of  educational  processes  and  activi- 
ties is  being  modified.  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  recognized  that  highly  artistic 
teaching  requires  the  attitude  of  a  student 
not  merely  toward  the  subject-matter,  but 
toward  the  pupils.  The  teaching  processes 
necessitate  a  preliminary  study  of  the 
pupils,  and  this  in  turn  demands  the  appli- 
cation of  a  broad  field  of  knowledge,  the 
spirit  of  a  student,  and  the  means  and  meth- 
ods suggested  by  the  scientist. 

For  modified  views  and  practices  relating 
.to  child-life,  education  owes  most  perhaps 
to  the  science  of  physiological  psychology. 
Influences  emanating  from  it  have  led  edu- 
cators to  think  as  if  for  the  first  time  of  the 
real  educational  relationship  of  mind  and 
body.  These  have  been  too  long  treated  as 
two  orders  of  unrelated  being,  both  in  the- 
ory and  in  education.  Physiological  psy- 
chology presses  home  to  us  the  fundamental 
truth  of  their  interdependence.  Philosophy 
of  earlier  times  has  emphasized  the  inde- 
pendence of  mind;  it  has  been  regarded  as 
a  sustained  and  self-directing  energy;  and, 
in  consequence,  education  of  the  past  has 
regarded  its  province  to  be  that  of  spirit  too 
exclusively. 

It  is  no  longer  to  be  called  in  question 
that  the  Author  of  our  being  has  seen  fit  to 
link  mind  and  its  operations  with  a  nervous 
mechanism.  Though  separable  in  thought, 
they  are  indissolubly  united  in  fact.  The 
mind  works  on  the  world,  and  the  world 
upon  the  mind  through  the  body;  and  mas- 
tery of  the  world  through  thought  necessi- 
tates an  educated  nervous  system.  The 
teacher  can  come  in  contact  with  the  soul- 
life  of  his  pupils  only  through  the  medium 
of  the  senses  and  the  brain.  All  impulses 
and  resolutions  awakened  through  educa- 
tion are  practically  valueless  without  a  body 
and  nervous  system  strong  and  skilful 
enough  to  give  them  expression  and  reali- 
zation. The  brain  needs  proper  nourish- 
ment, stimulation  and  exercise  to  get 
proper  growth.  If  it  fails  in  this  mental 
activity  and  development  are  affected.  In 
teaching,  therefore,  one  is  not  merely  con- 
cerned with  pure  spirit,  but  with  brain  and 
nerves  also,  having  a  certain  time-rate  of 
activity,  condition  of  health  and  of  blood 
supply. 

Old  as  these  ideas  may  seem,  they  would, 
if  properly  applied,  modify  a  great  deal  of 
our   practice   in   education.     They   would 
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often  affect  the  kind  and  number  of  studies 
taken  up  by  the  pupils,  the  amount  of  work 
assigned  by  the  teacher,  the  method  em- 
ployed, and  not  infrequently  the  temper  and 
spirit  of  the  whole  work.  There  are  pupils 
who  are  "  born  short "  physically,  or  who 
have  become  "  short "  through  disease  or 
accident,  or,  mayhap,  through  school  work. 
These  the  teacher  will  always  have  with 
him  for  discovery,  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
Since  thinking  exhausts  the  brain,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  hold  that  in  grading  and  classi- 
fying teachers  are  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  workable  energy  of  the  various  pupils. 
As  it  now  goes,  a  weak,  sickly  child  is  given 
the  same  classifications  and  assignments  as 
the  strong,  sound  child.  Unless  the  ab- 
normality is  very  great,  special  allowance  is 
not  sufficiently  panned  for  in  our  school 
systems.  Teachers  and  parents  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  give  due  weight  to  the  far-reaching 
results  of  school  work,  of  loss  in  sleep  or 
lack  of  proper  food.  After  some  days  or 
weeks  of  absence  because  of  illness,  which 
may  have  drained  the  whole  body  and  brain 
of  its  reserved  power  and  accustomed  vital- 
ity, the  student  is  given  generally  not  less, 
but  more  work  "  to  catch  up."  Seldom  do 
teachers  inquire  into  the  home  rest,  recrea- 
tion and  relaxation  of  their  pupils.  The 
proper  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
physical  child,  and  the  disposilnon  to  find 
and  symspatbize  with  its  natural  limitations, 
ought  to  modify  very  considerably  much  of 
school  life.  Justice  and  humanity  are  cry- 
ing out  loudly  for  this  recognition. 

The  demand  for  this  school-room  child 
study  is  greatly  enforced  by  that  phase  of 
modern  psychology  which  passes  under  the 
name  of  apperception.     The  power  to  at- 


tend, to  discriminate,  to  judge  —  in  short, 
to  learn  —  is  dependent  upon  the  stock  of 
ideas  on  hand.  That  instruction  will  not 
proceed  wisely  and  most  effectively  which 
does  not  regard  this  fact  and  aid  the  pupils 
to  revive  and  to  use  this  working  capital. 
To  do  this  at  all  well  the  teacher  must  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  them. 

How  can  a  teacher  proceed  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract  in  teaching,  if  he  has  taken 
no  pains  to  find  out  what  is  known  by  the 
pupils,  and  what  is  not  known,  and  what  is 
concrete  to  them,  and  what  not?  He 
should  labor  to  discover  the  strong  and 
lively  ideas  in  order  to  link  onto  them  the 
weaker  and  less  active  ones  of  the  new  mat- 
ter of  instruction. 

Do  we  not  also  grant  at  least  theoreti- 
cally that  the  general  instincts  and  interest 
of  a  class,  and  the  peculiar  traits,  tastes  and 
tendencies  of  individuals  should  play  no  lit- 
tle part  in  determining  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion? How  is  the  teacher  to  find  this 
"  point  of  contact?  "  Will  general  informa- 
tion, professional  experience  or  intuition 
supply  the  need? 

The  school-room  child  study  means  a 
turning  of  the  attention  of  the  teacher  from 
physiological  charts  to  the  actual  hygienic 
or  unhygienic  conditions  under  which  the 
pupils  work,  from  the  text-book  to  the 
child,  from  the  ideas  of  an  author  to  those 
of  the  pupils,  and  from  the  logic  of  his  o^nh 
mental  movement  to  the  movement  in  the 
learning  mind.  It  is  the  child  that  is  to  be 
studied  and  should  become  the  centre  of 
interest,  because  it  is  the  child  who  is 
taught,  not  the  branch  of  learning. 


THE  STUDY  OF  GEOLOGY  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.- 

R.    M.    BAGG,   JR.,  PH.  D. 


PART  I. 


r^  EOLOGY  may  be  briefly  defined  as 
^^  that  branch  of  science  which  treats  of 
the  history  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 
If  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  body  is  essential  and  imperative,  it 
would  seem  also  important  and  necessary 
that  every  one  should  know  something  of 
the  earth  upon  which  this  body  lives. 
It  is  surprising  how  little  the  school  chil- 


dren of  the  present  day  know  concerning 
this  important  branch  of  science.  Some 
may  be  taught  to  collect  insects  for  some 
biological  experiment,  others  may  be  more 
or  less  familiar  with  the  song-birds  about 
their  homes,  and  still  others  may  have 
memorized  the  size,  distance  and  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  More  still  may  have 
studied  somewhat  of  botany,  and  under- 
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stan-d  something  of  the  language  of  the 
flowers;  biat  about  the  little  brook  which 
run-s  down  the  hillside  near  the  isohool- 
house  they  know  almost  nothing.  It  has 
been  ©peaking  to  them  every  day  as  they 
drank  its  cold  waiters  or  waded  barefooted 
over  its  shining  peibbles,  but  they  have  not 
heard  its  voice  nor  listened  to  its  teachings. 
Yet  each  little  pebble  and  every  grain  of 
sand  coursing  along  the  bottom  has,  like 
the  water,  an  interesting  history. 

Let  -us  look  for  a  moment  at  «somc  of  the 
lessons  which  the  little  stream  teaohes. 
Far  up  on  the  mountain  side  there  starts  a 
small  bubbling  spring.  We  ask,  How  does 
it  happen  to  come  just  under  the  giant  oak 
which  shades  its  cool  waters?  Geology  tells 
us  that  springs  occur  along  some  fault  line, 
where  the  rocks  have  broken  and  slipped 
upon  each  other;  that  they  are  apt  to  be 
found  along  the  contact  line  of  two  rock 
formations,  where  a  porous  rock  like  a  sand- 
stone rests  upon  a  more  or  less  impervious 
rock,  a  limestone.  Or  it  may  be  that  the 
strata  have  been  folded  in  the  formation 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  water  collecting 
along  certain  layers  of  the  rock,  trickles 
slowly  along  until  it  reaches  the  surface,  and 
buibbles  up  as  a  spring.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
accounted  for  in  some  other  way.  Only  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  rocks  on  the 
mountain  side  where  the  spring  occurs  will 
reveal  whether  the  above  or  some  other 
cause  has  given  rise  to  the  flowing  water. 
We  can  also  learn  something  of  the  source 
of  the  brook  from  the  temperature  of  the 
water  and  the  minerals  it  contains.  If  it 
has  been  percolating  for  a  long  distance  at 
a  considerable  depth  the  water  will  be  cool, 
and  it  is  called  an  "artesian  spring;"  but 
if  the  origin  is  near  the  surface  on  a  small 
bill  the  water  will  most  likely  prove  too 
warm  to  quench  our  thirst  on  a  summer 
day.  Perhaps  the  water  has  a  peculiar  taste 
from  some  mineral  which  is  present.  If  it 
is  what  we  call  hard,  the  spring  probably 
comes  through  a  limestone  rock,  and  the 
lime  dissolved  in  the  water  makes  it  un- 
pleasant and  unhealthy. 

If  we  follow  down  the  mountain  side 
where  the  tiny  spring  is  trickling,  we  notice 
other  springs  are  adding  their  waters  to  . 
that  of  the  one  above,  until  soon  a  hurry- 
ing 'brook  is  rushing  down  the  slope  and 
cutting  a  channel  for  itself  in  the  solid  rock 
beneath.  Here  is  the  process  of  erosion. 
It  is  small  in  the  tiny  brook,  but  does  the 


school^boy  realize  that  the  great  valley  be- 
low has  been  carved  by  this  same  process 
from  the  surrounding  mountains  by  the 
river,  which  flows  through  the  region  where 
he  lives?  Does  he  know  that  the  mountain 
itself  is  a  result  of  the  work  of  erosion;  that 
it  has  not  always  been  what  it  is  now,  and 
will  some  day  ail  be  carried  into  the  sea, 
only  to  be  raised  again  into  a  new  moun- 
tain at  some  far-distant  time?  Has  the 
child  been  taught  that  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado,  that  marvel  of  the  west, 
was  formed  by  a  slow  process  of  elevation, 
while  the  streams  were  rapidly  cutting  and 
chiselling  out  their  vertical  walls  to  a  depth 
of  6,000  feet?  Does  the  boy  realize  that 
this  (has  all  been  accomplished  by  the  same 
process  which  he  sees  at  work  in  the  tiny 
brook?  If  the  child  can  read  the  smaller 
book  he  will  soon  be  able  to  read  the  larger 
one.  The  stream  continues  its  restless  way 
down  the  mountain  side  —  here  is  a  small 
cataract.  The  harder  ledge  is  underlaid  by 
a  softer  layer,  perhaps  shale.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  we  find  an  explanation  of  our 
famous  Niagara  Falls,  whose  waters  'have 
been  pouring  for  30,000  years  into  the  abyss 
below.  When  the  child  has  seen  these 
phenomena  and  oomprefhended  their  rela- 
tion with  one  another,  and  of  the  forces 
which  have  produced  these  results,  he  will 
find  otiher  lessons,  and  new  truths  will  in- 
terest and  incite  him  to  make  additional 
observations  for  himself. 

The  children  will  follow  the  brook  to  its 
outlet  and  study  the  phenomena  which  they 
find  along  the  river  shore.  Here  is  a  mini- 
ature delta,  just  like  that  of  the  great 
Mississippi,  save  in  size  alone.  Here,  too, 
lies  a  buried  clamshell  — a  veritable  fossil 
now.  Some  day  the  little  brook  and  the 
river  itself  will  be  gone,  but  the  delta  which 
the  brook  makes,  and  the  clamshells  which 
the  river  mud  buries,  will  remain  to  prove 
the  existence  of  the  former  streams  and 
their  location. 

Perhaps,  however,  instead  of  being  de- 
pressed and  buried,  the  region  may  be  ele- 
vated, and  we  shall  find  the  old  river 
terraces  along  the  valleys  through  which  a 
new  river  is  flowing.  It  may  be  that  we 
shall  discover  the  little  clamshell  protrud- 
ing from  the  bank.  It  will  tell  us  at  what 
period  the  river  existed,  whether  the  water 
was  rich  in  lime  or  not,  what  its  temper- 
ature was,  and  its  probable  depth,  the 
velocity   of   the    current,  and  many  other 
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facts,  if  we  but  know  how  to  observe  them. 
But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  little  clamshell 
will  exist  alone.  With  it  we  shall  find 
other  organisms,  which  will  furnish  a  whole 
storehouse  of  information  concerning  their 
environment  and  life  history.  If  the  above 
holds  true  of  the  river  fossil  it  will  also  be 
true  of  the  marine  shells  of  fonner  epKxrhs 
which  we  find  to-day  far  up  on  the  moun- 
tain or  hillside.  Oh !  but  some  one  says  the 
children  know  th-at  already.  Be  it  so,  then. 
Let  me  ask  where  are  the  ancient  s.hore 
lines  on  >x>nder  mountain  side?  Where 
were  the  islands  of  former  epochs?  What 
was  the  condition  of  the  land  in  North 
America  when  the  dawn  of  life  appeared, 
and  what  forms  of  life  were  first  developed  ? 
Some  of  the  more  striking  phenomena  of 
nature  every  one,  indeed,  knows,  but  their 
cause  may  be  explained  by  simple  processes 
which  may  be  entirely  overlooked.  Living 
as  we  do,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen-' 
tUTy,  a  hurried  life,  busy  with  inventions 
and  improvements,  in  haste  to  grow 
wealthy,  trying  to  annihilate  both  time  and 


sipace,  we  are  apt  to  become  oblivious  to 
surrounding  nature.  What  we  learn  by 
observation  we  do  not  soon  forget,  but  we 
must  not  fail  to  observe. 

We  welcome,  therefore,  most  gladly  the 
present  advance  in  objective  teaching,  and 
it  is  gratifying  that  the  value  of  this  basis  in 
kindergarten  work  is  becoming  more  fully 
appreciated  in  high  school  and  college  stud- 
ies. The  summer  schools  by  the  seaside 
are  busy  collecting  specimens  for  laboratory 
use. 

But  is  there  not  a  need  for  more  practical 
work  in  geo4og>'?  Does  not  the  anatomy 
of  the  fish  lead  us  to  study  its  evolution  and 
development?  Do  we  see  nothing  but 
building  stone  in  a  fossiliferous  rock?  Who 
shall  measure  the  aid  the  geologist  is  to  the 
biologist  since  the  question  most  prominent 
in  the  latter's  mind  is  and  must  be  the 
origin  of  life?  The  astronomer  and  physi- 
cist, too,  calculate  the  probable  age  of  the 
earth,  but  look  to  the  geologist  for  the 
records  of  its  early  history. 


THE   BROOK. 
From  Baldwin's  Reading  by  Grades. 


Courtesy  American  Book  Co. 


A  SONG  TO  THE  MEN  WHO  LOSE. 


Here's  to  the  men  who  lose! 

What,    though    their    work   be    e'er    so    nobly 
planned, 
And  watched  with  jealous  care, 

No  glorious  halo  crowns  their  efforts  grand; 
Contempt  is  failure's  share. 

Here's  to  the  men  who  lose! 

If  triumph's  easy  smile  our  struggles  greet, 
Courage  is  easy  then; 

The  king  is  he  who.  afiter  fierce  defeat, 
Can  up  and  fight  again. 

Here's  to  the  men  who' lose! 

The  ready  plaudits  of  the  fawning  world 
Ring  sweet  in  victor's  ears; 


The  vanquished  banners  never  are  unfurled  — 
For  them  there  sound  no  cheers. 

Here's  to  the  men  who  lose! 

The  touchstone  of  true  worth  is  not  succe-^s. 
There  is  a  higher  test  — 

Though   fate     may    darkly    frown    onward    to 
press. 
And  bravely  do  one's  best. 

Here's  lo  the  men  who  lose! 

It  is  the  vanquished  praises  that  I  sing. 
And  this  is  the  toast  I. choose: 

**  A  hard-fought  battle  is  a  noble  thing; 
Here's  to  the  men  who  lose." 

—  Boston  TraveUr^ 
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EDITORIAL. 

Readers  who  find  New  York  Education 
lielpful  will  oiblige  us  by  writing  us  to  that 
effect.  We  need  your  encouragement,  also 
your  suggestions  for  its  improvement. 

« 

Exchanges  and  others  concerned  are 
asked  to  note  that  the  name  of  this  maga- 
zine is  New  York  Education,  not  New 
Y^ork  Education,  New  York  Educator, 
New^  York  Educator  or  New  York  Edu- 
cational. We  \\x)uld  also  ask  that  articles 
originally  appearing  in  our  columns  should 
be  credited  at  least  by  giving  the  author's 
n-ame.  As  for  our  magazine,  we  should 
like  that,  too,  to  receive  credit  for  such  arti- 
cles, but  are  not  over-anxious  about  that,  as 
we  are  liable  ourselves  occasionally  to  lapse 
in  this  respect,  but  never  deliberately. 

July  will  soon  be  here,  and  then  the 
Regents'  Convocation  at  Albany,  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  Rochester,  and 
the  National  Educational  Association  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Of  the  Regents'  meetings  there  is  no 
need  to  speak.  As  a  leading  college  presi- 
dent remarked  recently,  ithere  is  less  time 
wasted,  more  attention  to  business,  and,  as 
a  rule,  a  better  class  of  papers  and  discus- 
sions at  these  meetings  than  at  any  other 
educatkjnal  meeting  in  America. 


The  State  Teachers'  Association  has  not 
of  recent  years  obtained  the  attendance  it 
deserves.  Its  affairs  took  on  renewed  life 
as  a  result  of  the  meeting  at  New  York  last 
July  —  a  revival  that  we  hope  is  destined  to 
prove  permanent.  Though  the  crowd  at 
New  York  was  too  large  for  comfort,  the 
paipers  and  discussions  were  of  a  high  order. 
With  such  an  energetic  and  loyal  school 
man  at  the  head  of  the  Association  as  Dr. 
James  Lee,  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  of  the  Borough  of  New  York,  the 
Rochester  meeting  ought  in  every  respect 
to  surpass  all  records.  There  are  tw^o  spe- 
cial reasons  why  this  meeting  should  be 
largely  supported.  It  is  the  only. one  at 
which  the  teachers  and  school  workers  of 
all  grades  and  stations  may  meet  and  be 
heard  on  common  ground.  The  superin- 
tendents, commissioners,  academic  and 
grammar  school  principals  all  have  their 
separate  organizations.  But  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  is  for  every  one  from 
the  college  to  the  kindergarten. 

The  other  special  reason  is  a  temporary, 
but  none  the  less  forcible  one.  The  success 
of  the  teachers  of  New  York  borough  in 
obtaining  a  share  of  the  excise  money  for 
their  pension  fund  has  already  stirred  sim- 
ilar associations  in  other  cities  and  towns  of 
the  State  to  inaugurate  steps  to  obtain  sim- 
ilar concessions  from  next  year's  Legisla- 
ture. At  the  State  Convention  the  question 
will  doubtless  come  up,  whether  it  is  wiser 
for  all  to  work  together  for  the  passage  of  a 
general  law  of  that  nature,  or  whether  each 
section  should  go  it  alone.  This,  it  seem^ 
to  us,  is  a  strong  reason  why  the  teachers 
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from  all  localities  of  our  State  should 
gather  in  force  at  Rochester,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, settle  the  question  there,  and  thus  be 
united  and  harmonious  in  whatever  they 
attempt  in  the  way  of  legislation  next  year. 


The  National  Educational  Association 
Convention  is  always  a  sort  of  an  education 
in  itself.  Much  more  will  this  be  the  case 
this  year  with  the  convention  held  in  our 
country's  Capital,  and  with  suitable  ar- 
rangements made  whereby  ample  time  will 
be  given  for  sight-seeing  and  at  such  times 
as  will  not  interfere  with  proper  and  bene- 
ficial attendance  on  the  meetings  of  the 
convention.  The  rate  is  fare  one  way  and 
two  dollars  membership  fee  to  the  Associa- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  time 
is  the  formation  of  National  and  State 
school  board  associations.  From  no  other 
single  educational  movement  may  we  hope, 
to  obtain  help  for  the  material  and  educa- 
tional advancement  of  our  schools  than 
from  these  organiatations,  when  once  gen- 
erally and  thoroughly  organized.  The  Na- 
tional Association  has  its  department  of 
administration,  which  is  preparing  a  very 
strong  program  for  the  Washington  meet- 
ing. Commissioners  or  school  board  mem- 
bers can  do  no  better  than,  taking  advantage 
of  the  low  rates,  to  go  for  this  summer's 
vacation  to  Washington  and  its  sights,  and 
at  the  same  time  hold  communion  with 
fellow-commissioners  and  school  board 
members  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 


"  Latin  in  the  Elementary  Sdiools  "  was 
discussed  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Hud- 
son River  School  Masters'  Club.  During 
the  discussion  State  Superintendent  Skin- 
ner made  a  forcible  protest  against  burden- 
ing the  elementary  schools  with  other 
languages  until  we  obtain  better  results  in 
our  own.  As  President  Thwing,  of  Adelbert 
College,  says  in  the  April  Cosfnopolitan, 
"  Discussion  is  safety;  "  and  we  believe  it 
would  be  well  were  there  present  at  all  such 
discussions  men  of  Supt.  Skinner's  plain 
speaking  and  of  sufficient  prominence  in 
the  educational  world  to  command  respect 
for  their  remarks.  City  superintendents  and 
"-ormal  school  principals  make  a  mistake  to 


allow  the  discussion  of  these  subjects  to  be 
one-sided;  to  have  continually  presented 
only  the  academic  side  of  the  question.  The 
result  is  a  prejudice  among  men  of  affairs 
against  the  whole  profession  as  impracti- 
cables. 

In  an  article  by  Supt.  Lantman,  of  Cats- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  on  "  Conumercial  Courses  for 
High  Schools,"  printed  elsewhere  in  this  is- 
sue, some  points  of  the  other  side  of  the 
case  are  presented.  We  take  occasion  to 
add  that,  desirable  as  it  would  be  that  chil- 
dren should  leave  our  elementary  schools 
with  a  better  acquaintance  of  what  are 
known  as  the  culture  studies,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  first  thing  our  children  should 
know,  and  know  well,  are  the  tools  with 
which  they  are  to  hold  social  and  business 
intercourse  with  their  fellows.  With  all  due 
respect  to  President  Eliot,  it  is  not  yet  pos- 
sible to  accomplish  these  things  thoroughly 
in  the  average  city  school  with  the  major- 
ity of  scholars  at  the  age  of  eleven  years; 
nor  are  we  doing  it  as  it  should  be  done 
with  high  school  and  grammar  school  grad- 
uates at  eighteen  and  fourteen  years,  re- 
spectively. Be  the  fault  incompetent 
teachers,  or  more  likely  too  large  classes, 
or  what  it  may,  the  fact  remains  undisputed. 
Those  in  charge  of  elementary  schools  are 
earnestly  trying  (to  improve  both  methods 
and  teachers;  they  have  accepted  both  the 
kindergarten  and  the  culture  idea,  and  are 
seeking  to  develop  the  former  gradually 
from  below  upward,  and  to  do  all  they  can 
with  the  latter  through  the  many  delightful 
English  versions  of  the  great  master-pieces 
prepared  for  youthful  minds  by  skilled  and 
sympathetic  persons.  The  effort  is  not 
without  numerous  and  perplexing  difficul- 
ties; there  is  some  confusion,  and  there  yet 
exists  a  distinct  hiatus  between  tiie  kinder- 
garten method  in  the  primary  and  the  em- 
pirical in  the  intermediate  grades  that  must 
be  bridged  over.  Correlation  has  not  and 
docs  not  always  correlate. 

That  a  knowledge  of  elementary  Latin  is 
helpful  to  a  better  understandingof  English, 
and  that  it  would  be  well  if  our  children 
could  possess  the  same,  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  benefit  gained 
thereby  (even  if  place  could  be  found  for  it 
just  now)  would  compensate  for  the  amount 
of  time  that  must  be  given  it  with  the  large 
classes  found  in  our  city  schools,  and  the 
inevitable  waste  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
inexperienced  teachers  to  whom  the  work 
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would  largely  have  to  be  intrusted.  When 
conditions  come  anywhere  near  warranting 
the  introduction  of  Latin  into  the  elemen- 
tary schools  we  are  confident  tha.t  the  intel- 
ligent  and    devoted    superintendents    and 


grammar  school  principals  of  the  country 
will  gladly  find  place  for  it.  Until  such 
time  left  the  discussion  go  on,  but  all  ex- 
perimentation should  be  confined  to  model 
and  private  schools. 


SCHOOL  MEN  OF  THE  HOUR. 


SUPT.  WM.  H.  MAXWELL,  NEW  YORK. 

PRESIDENT  ANDREW  S.  DRAPER  hav- 
ing declined  the  superintendency  of  the 
schools  of  Greater  New  York  at  any  price,  the 
central  board  promptly  elected  W.  H.  Maxwell, 
the  well-known  superintendent  of  Brooklyn 
schools,  at  a  salary  of  $8,000,  for  a  term  of  six 
years. 

Supt.  William  H.  Maxwell  is  the  son  of  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  was  born  in  Swans- 
town,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  on  March  5,  1852. 


WILLIAM   H.    MAXWELL. 

He  was  educated  in  Queen's  College,  in  Galway, 
and  was  graduated  as  a  B.  A.,  and  took  first  rank 
in  Latin  and  logic  among  all  competitors  from 
the  three  Queen's  Colleges  —  Belfast,  Cork  and 
Galway  —  forming  the  Queen's  University  of 
Ireland. 

In  1872  Mr.  Maxwell  was  appointed  a  sub- 
master  in  the  Royal  Academical  Institution,  Bel- 
fast, and  continued  in  the  position  for  two  years, 
taking  at  the  same  time  a  post-graduate  course 
in  philosophy  and  political  science  at  Queen's 
College,  Belfast.  He  obtained  the  degree  of  M. 
A.  in  1874,  and  in  the  same  year  came  to  this 
country,  with  the  intention  of  engaging  in  edu- 
cational work.     Not  finding  any,  he  became  a 


reporter,  and  later  was  made  managing  editor  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  While  still  engaged  in  news- 
paper work,  he  again  obtained  an  entrance  to  the 
educational  field  by  becoming  a  teacher  and  lec- 
turer in  the  evening  high  schools  of  Brooklyn. 

In  1882  he  was  elected  associate  superintendent 
of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Education,  and  five 
years  later  was  made  superintendent  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Calvin  Patterson,  who  became 
principal  of  the  Girls'  High  School.  He  has 
been  re-elected  superintendent  four  times. 

Mr.  Maxwell  introduced,  some  years  ago,  in 
the  State  Council  of  Superintendents,  a  resolu- 
tion which  led  to  the  introduction  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  bill  once  vetoed  by  Governor  Hill 
and  once  by  Governor  Flower,  and  finally  signed 
by  Governor  Morton,  which  requires  that  all 
teachers  licensed  or  appointed  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  cities  of  the  State  must  have  been 
griaduated  from  a  high  school  and  from  a  school 
for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  or  from 
institutions  of  equal  or  higher  rank. 

In  accepting  the  appointment,  Mr.  Maxwell 
said  to  the  board:  "The  work  that  lies  before 
me  involves  the  oversight,  and  in  some  essential 
matters  the  administration,  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  difficulties 
of  administering  a  public  school  system  that  com- 
prises over  8,000  teachers  and  nearly  400,000 
pupils  are  enormous;  but  if  the  difficulties  are 
great,  the  opportunities  to  make  the  public 
schools  contribute  to  the  common  weal  are  un- 
surpassed. 

"  New  York  is  the  largest  and  wealthiest  city 
on  the  continent.  But  if  New  York  is  to  be  and 
remain  a  truly  great  city,  it  can  only  be  through 
the  education  given  to  her  children  in  the  public 
schools.  If  public  education  is  to  do  its  perfect 
work  for  this  community,  it  must  be  the  best 
education  that  modern  civilization  affords.  To 
attain  this  standard  we  need  not  only  the  earnest 
efforts  of  all  the  educational  agencies  under  your 
control,  but  their  hearty  co-operation;  the  wis- 
dom of  the  legislative  bodies  —  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  School  Boards;  the  prudence, 
honesty  and  vigilance  of  the  supervising  officers; 
the  skill  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teaching  force,  all 
working  for  a  common  purpose  —  all  are  needed. 

"  As  for  myself,  I  need  your  sympathy  and 
support.  I  need  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
scnool  boards.  I  need  and  invite  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  borough  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals. I  need  and' invite  the  co-operation  of 
every  teacher  in  this  great  city.  I  need  and  in- 
vite the  co-operation  of  the  citizens  of  this  city, 
to  whom  the  public  schools  belong,  and  who 
have  the  deepest  interest  in  their  efficiency.  I 
shall  best  justify  your  action  to-day  if  I  become 
the  means  of  uniting  all  these  agencies  for  the 
upbuilding  of  a  system  of  public  schools  that 
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shall  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  the  best  in 
ideal  and  in  practice.  In  this  way  I  hope  to  re- 
tain your  confidence  and  deserve  your  support." 

The  new  superintendent's  hobby,  if,  indeed,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  any,  is  a  most  praiseworthy 
one,  i.  e.,  the  improvement  of  the  work  of  our 
schools  in  English. 

We  believe  that  the  Outlook  recently  voiced  the 
general  opinion  of  all  unprejudiced  observers  in 
regard  to'  Dr.  Maxwell's  appointment  when  it 
said :  **  The  city  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
election  of  Dr.  Maxwell  as  superintendent  of 
schools.  He  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
schools  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  their  needs, 
their  possibilities;  fuller  knowledge  of  the  con- 
dition and  standards  of  the  other  boroughs  of  the 
city  than  would  be  possible  to  any  outside  man; 
a  personal  knowledge  of  the  men  under  whom 
and  with  whom  he  must  work.  He  is  nobly  am- 
bitious, and  believes  that  the  schools  exist  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  city;  that  on 
the  education  of  the  children  depends  the  future 
of  this  country.  He  believes  that  to  accomplish 
the  work  possible  in  the  schools  the  teachers 
must  be  cultured,  educated  men  and  women ;  that 
to  these  men  and  women  so  equipped  the  high- 
est salaries  that  public  sentiment  justifies  must  be 
paid;  and  that  public  sentiment  must  be  brought 
to  the  highest  standard  on  this  question."  The 
measure  of  civic  pride  and  patriotism  in  the  city 
will  be  shown,  it  adds,  '*  by  the  support  given 
by  the  public  to  Dr.  Maxwell  and  the  men  in  the 
Board  of  Education  whose  ideal  he  represents." 

PERCY  1.  BU6BEE. 

THE  saying,  '*  A  prophet  is  without  honor  in 
his  own  country,"  certainly  does  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  Percy  I.  Bugbee,  principal-elect  of 
the  Oneonta  Normal  School,  who,  although  for 


labors  a  thorough  training  and  ripe  experience. 
He  was  graduated  at  St.  Lawrence  University  in 
1879,  and  took  his  M.  A.  degree  from  same  institu- 
tion in  1882.  The  three  years  following  gradua- 
tion he  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  St. 
Lawrence  county.  From  1880  to  1884  he  was 
principal  of  the  Naples  Union  School  and  Acad- 
emy, Naples,  N.  Y.  His  work  there  led  to  pro- 
motion, and  from  1884  to  1889  he  was  principal 
of  the  Newark  High  School,  Newark,  N.  Y.  In 
1889  he  was  chosen  to  the  chair  of  mathematics 
in  the  Oneonta  Normal  and  Training  School, 
and  while  in  this  position  he  assisted  at  many 
teachers'  institutes  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
The  State  Department,  appreciative  of  his  work 
in  this  line,  in  1895  appointed  him  conductor  of 
teachers'  institutes  in  the  State,  which  position 
he  now  holds.  In  early  March  he  was  chosen 
principal  of  the  Oneonta  Normal  and  Training 
School,  assuming  charge  of  the  work  there  July 
1st  next.  Although  quiet  and  reserved  in  man- 
ner, none  the  less  Principal  Bugbee  is  a  man 
of  uncommon  force  and  energy,  as  well  as  of  rare 
geniality. 


PERCY    I.    Brc.BEK. 

the  past  four  yeirs  a  member  of  the  State  Insti- 
tute staff,  has  for  nine  years  made  Oneonta  his 
residence.     Principal  Bugbee  brings  to  his  new 


WHO  AND  WHAT  ? 

No.  VIII. 

Some  Famous  Italian  Scholars. 

GIOVANNI  BOCCACCIO. 
Part  II. 

IN  Boccaccio's  tim^  the  most  valued  works  of 
the  ancients  were  treasured  in  the  archives 
of  monasteries,  often  at  long  distances  apart,  so 
that  the  inspection  of  a  single  manuscript  might 
require  a  long  journey  to  begin  with,  and  when 
found  it  was  perhaps  incomplete,  perhaps  with- 
out a  title  or  a  beginning  which  would  aid  the 
inquirer  in  finding  the  information  which  he 
sought.  We  cannot  realize  the  difficulty  o-f  mak- 
ing literary  research  from  manuscript  books  with 
neither  tables  of  contenfts,  prefaces,  marginal 
notes,  nor  indexes. 

The  copying  of  a  manuscript  with  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  accuracy  was  a  work  of  great 
labor  and  expense.  A  collection  of  three  or  four 
hundred  volumes  was  considered  an  extensive 
library,  and  a  scholar  was  frequently  compelled 
to  go  to  a  disitant  city  or  town  in  order  to  finish 
a  work  begun  in  his  own  hcwase.  All  these  ob- 
stacles to  successful  literary  work  were  met  and 
surmounted  by  Boccaccio.  His  was  truly  the 
intellectual  life  —  the  life  of  a  scholar.  He  stud- 
ied, he  thought,  he  wrote,  inventing  new  forms 
of  literary  expression  when  the  old  seemed  in- 
adequate. 

The  world  owes  to  him  not  only  the  short 
love  story,  which  is  in  our  own  day  one  of  the 
most  popular  forms  of  literature,  but  also  the 
eight-line  stanza  in  poetry,  which  is  a  favorite 
with  modern  poets  in  other  languages,  as  well 
as  in   English. 
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The  man  who  invents  a  new  artistic  form  of 
literature  in  any  age  or  country  wiU  always  have 
the  admiration  of  the  reading  world,  which  en- 
joys the  flavor  of  a  new  literary  cate  even  as  a 
gourmand  relishes  a  new  form  of  food  for  the 
dinner  table.  His  admirers  will  become  imi- 
tators, an4  after  the  new  form  has  become  fixed 
and  permanen-t  in  the  Jiterature  of  many  lan- 
guages it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  time  when  it 
did  not  exist. 

The  world  of  letters  is  indebted  to  the  "  gay 
and  garrulous  CertaJdese,"  as  his  biographer 
calls  Boccaccio,  but  not  so  much  for  what  he 
wrorte  **  in  Hghter  vein  "  and  in  new  forms  as  for 
his  kgacy  of  Dante  literature,  consisting  of  his 
"  Life  of  Dante  "  and  his  commentary  on  Dante's 
"  Divine  Comedy." 

That  ihe  was  a  devoted  student  of  the  poet  and 
a  -warm  admirer  of  the  man  may  be  gaithered 
from  the  fact  that  he  wrote  the  *'  Life  of  Dante  " 
as  early  as  1350,  only  twenty-nine  y-ear«  after  tJie 
poet's  death,  and  that  in  1359  he  presented  a 
copy  of  the  **  Divine  Comedy,"  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, .to  Petrairch,  which  was  graciously  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged  in  a  letter  that  is  still 
preserved. 

Boccaccio's  "  Life  of  Dante "  was  written  in 
Italian,  in  order  that  his  praises  of  the  poet 
might  reach  the  ears  of  the  unlettered  common 
people.  His  avowed  purpose  in  writing  it  was 
to  do  honor  to  Dante's  memory,  to  make  some 
amends  for  his  exik,  and  to  supply  the  lack  of  a 
monument  to  the  poet  in  Florence.  It  has  been 
said  of  this  biography:  "  k  reveals  the  heartiest 
veneration  for  all  things  noble  and  praiseworthy 
in  literature.  His  -honest  desire  is  to  exalt  Dante 
above  every  other  poet,  and  to  spread  abroad 
the  fame  of  his  illustrious  life." 

When  Boccaccio  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty 
U373)f  some  Florentine  citizens  received  permis- 
sion from  the  government  to  found  a  chair  for 
the  exposition  of  the  "  Divine  Comedy,"  to 
which  he  was  appointed  the  first  professor.  His 
fitness  for  the  position  was  recognized,  for  his 
previous  work  had  made  him  thoroughly  familiar 
with  his  subject.  He  began  the  course  of  lectures 
in  the  Church  of  San  Stefano  on  Sunday,  August 
9.  ^373j  according  to  one  authority.  The  other 
date  given  is  the  23d  of  October,  the  same  year. 

Instruction  in  those  days  consisted  in  the  pub- 
lic delivery  of  lectures,  with  commentaries  on  the 
text  of  thfi  writer.  It  was  the  only  possible  way 
of  imparting  knowledge  from  a  single  copy  of  a 
book  to  several  thousand  people.  This  was  Boc- 
caccio's method  of  teaching  Dante. 

Boccaccio's  "  Comento,"  or  commentary  on 
Dante's  poem,  is  composed  of  fifty-nine  lectures. 
The  copy  which  was  preserved  breaks  off 
abruptly  with  an  unfinished  sentence,  leaving  the 
subject  with  the  seventeenth  canto  of  the  "In- 
ferno." His  biographer  calls  it  "  a  voluminous 
w^ork,  displaying  a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous 
learning." 

Leigh  Hunt's  translation  of  Boccaccio's  com- 
mentary furnishes  to  English  readers  some  idea 
of  the  Italian  professor's  style  of  lecture  to  his 
Dante  classes.  We  have  space  for  only  a  brief 
quotation.  The  sixth  canto  of  the  "  Inferno  " 
tells  the  story  of  those  souls  who  were  con- 
demned to  the  "  third  circle  "  for  the  sin  of  glut- 


tony.   Dante  questions  one  of  these,  and  receives 
the  answer: 
'*  You  citizens  were  wont  to  call  me  Ciacco; 
For  the  pernicious  sin  of  gluttony 
I,  as  thou  seest,  am  battered  by  this  rain. 
And  I,  sad  soul,  am  not  tlie  only  one, 
For  all  these  suflFer  the  like  penalty 
For  the  like  sin." 
Boccaccio's  comment  on  this  passage  is  as  fol- 
lows:  "  Ciacco  was  a  noted  dinier-out  in   Flor- 
ence, who  frequented  the  houses  of  the  gentry 
and  the  rich,  and  particularly  those  who  ate  and 
drank  sumptuously  and  delicately;  and  when  he 
was  in-vited  by  tbem  to  dine,  he  went,  and  like- 
wise when  he  was  not  invited  by  them,  he  invited 
himself;  and  for  this  vice  he  was  well  known  to 
all  Florentines;  though  apart  from  this  be  was 
a  well-^bred  man  according  to  his  condition,  elo- 
quent, affable,  and  of  good  feeling;  on  account 
of  which  he  was  welcomed  by  every  gentleman." 
There  were  critics  among  his  audience   who 
censured  his  public  exposition  of  Dante.    To  on* 
of  these  he  addresses  the  following  sonnet,  which 
shows  that  he  was  able  to  defend  himself: 
"  If  'Dante  mourns,  there  wheresoe'er  he  be, 
That  such  high  fancies  of  a  soul  so  proud 
Should  be  laid  open  to  the  vulgar  crowd 
(As,  touching  my  Discourse,  I'm  told  by  thee), 
This  were  my  grievous  pain;  and  certainly 
My  proper  blame  should  not  be  disavowed, 
Though  hereof  somewhat,  I  declare  aloud, 
Were  due  to  others,  not  alone  to  me. 
False  <hopes,  true  poverty,  and  therewithal 
The  blinded  judgment  of  a  host  of  friends. 
And  theiT  entreaties,  made  that  I  did  thus. 
But  of  all  this  there  is  no  gain  at  all 

Unto  the  thankless  souls  with  whose  base 

ends 
Nothing  agrees  that's  great  or  generous." 
— (Translated  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rosetti.) 
Boccaccio's  "  Life  of  Dante  "  and  his  commen- 
tary on  the  "  Divine  Comedy  "  have  formed  the 
ore-bed's  in  which  Dante  scholars  have  been  dag- 
ging  for  more  than  five  hundred  years,  and  what- 
ever modern  critics  may  say  as  to  the  wortWess- 
ness  of  these  mines,  enough  rioh  ore  has  been 
taken  from  them  to  gild  the  baser  metal  of  nine- 
teenth   century   biographers    and    commentators 
with  something  that  makes  their  works  shine  in 
literary  circles.  E.  M.  S.  M.  S. 


Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 
Have    ofttimes    no    connection.      Knowledge 
dwells 

In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men; 
Wisdom  in  mind  attentive  to  their  own. 

Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass. 
The  mere  material  with  which  wisdom  builds, 

Till  smoothed  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  place, 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 

—  Cowper. 


Teachers  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  the 
truth,  that  the  aim  of  their  discipline  should  be 
to  produce  a  self-governing  being,  not  to  pro- 
duce a  being  governed  by  others.  —  Herbert 
Speficer. 
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THEORY  AND  DISCUSSION. 
MUSIC  AND  THE  CHILD* 


SARAH    ELLIOT   NEWMAN,    GERRISH    COLLEGIATE   SCHOOL   FOR   GIRLS,    ENGLEWOOD,    N. 

FART  II. 


J. 


WHAT  one  hears  and  how  much  he  hears  is 
dependent  upon  the  trained  ability  of  the 
ear  to  receive,  arrange  and  transmit  to  the  brain. 
As  yet  there  is  but  little  use  made  of  sound  by 
objective  training.  Even  noise  will  be  found  to 
have  its  uses  in  developing  acuteness  and  dis- 
crimination of  hearing.  Effects  of  outward  stim- 
ulus may  never  be  apparent  to  the  individual 
directing  the  young  mind.  Nevertheless,  every- 
thing given  to  the  child  incites  and  develops  self- 
activity. 

Noise  consists  of  both  definite  and  indefinite 
sounds,  coming  with  irregularity  and  uncertainty. 
Many  indefinite  sounds  become  definite  by  atten- 
tion. These  can  often  be  determine4  in  pitch, 
and  even  placed  in  our  fixed  scale  as  represented 
by  the  tones  of  the  piano-forte. 

In  all  probability  absolutely  everything  has  a 
sound  of  definite  pitch  belonging  exclusively  to 
itself.  By  this  is  not  meant  that  every  sound  is 
a  tone  —  that  essential  element  of  music  is  not 
always  present.  The  pitch  of  street  sounds  is 
not  difBcult  to  determine,  and  these  sounds  may 
be  given  to  the  young  child,  even  to  the  very 
young  child,  as  aural  objects  of  attention.  Their 
aid  in  awakening  the  power  of  discrimination  will 
be  found  not  insignificant. 

If  the  voice  of  parent  or  teacher  gives  the  pitch 
and  the  piano  sounds  it,  and  if  each  day  repe- 
titions of  the  tone  are  given,  the  time  is  not  dis- 
tant when  a  child  will  speak  of  some  sound  he 
has  noticed.  If  he  can  be  induced  to  try  to  imi- 
tate the  sound  it  is  well  to  make  a  record  of  the 
pitch.  This  will  stimulate  him  to  try  to  find  an- 
other sound  for  similar  commendation,  and  will 
arouse  desire  in  some  one  else  to  "  listen  that  he 
may  hear."  After  a  time,  if  a  sound  is  described 
as  loud,  or  soft,  sweet  or  harsh,  high  or  low, 
gradually  there  will  develop  recognition  of  aural 
objects  possessing  beauty  of  tone-form  and  of 
tone-color,  and  the  child  will  become  the  conscious 
possessor  of  sounds  that  later  in  life  will  have 
special  significance.  The  abundant  material  con- 
veyed to  the  brain  by  this  awakened  sense  will 
then  be  subjected  to  mental  processes,  by  which 
it  will  become  so  related  to  other  mental  posses- 
sions that  a  new  outlook  will  be  gained ;  things  of 
beauty  and  use,  formerly  obscured,  will  suddenly 
stand  forth  in  bright  relief.  The  early  training 
of  the  sense  of  hearing  of  the  young  child  may 
seem  to  be  but  the  development  of  a  physical 
sense-activity.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  vibrations  of  sound  may  serve  as 
the  vehicle  to  convey  subtle  and  powerful  influ- 
ences to  mind  and  heart.  The  all-powerful  influ- 
ence of  music  may  be  exerted  upon  a  child  even 
from  the  moment  of  conception,  and  should  be 
so  employed  that  he  gradually  will  acquire  a  love 
and  a  respect  for  music.  Music  is  a  universal  and 
potent    factor   in   life.      Consciously    or    uncon- 

iously  some  of  its  fundamental  elements  pro- 
an  effect  upon  us.  Of  these  fundamental 
Its  that  of  meter  is  of  great  value.     Meter 


is  regularly  recurring  loud  and  soft  sounds,  ac- 
cent and  non-accent  of  tones.  If  we  consider  the 
terms  accent  and  non-accent  as  expressing  con- 
trast and  as  representing  positive  and  negative 
forces,  then  the  musical  element  of  meter  is  the 
manifestation  through  music  of  the  attractive  and 
repellant  forces  resident  in  all  nature.  Meter 
contrasts  a  state  of  activity  with  a  state  of  passive 
receptivity,  and  thus  suggests  at  once  certain 
emotional  states  of  like  controlling  effects,  such 
as  joy,  sorrow;  hope,  disappointment;  desire, 
anticipation.  Although  the  musical  idea  selects  a 
definite  form  of  meter  for  its  expression,  never- 
theless the  strength  of  the  accents  and  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  they  occur  mfluence  the  musical 
content  itself  to  no  small  degree.  Every  particle 
of  the  body  is  affected  by  music,  whether  we 
know  it  or  not.  From  the  noisome  thing  meas- 
ured sound  becomes  in  the  dance  hall  to  the 
elevation  of  sentiment  possible  but  not  yet  exist- 
ent, in  religious  music  meter  is  the  expression 
through  music  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
universe.  Under  right  direction  it  is  a  strong 
factor  in  the  development  of  physical  control  and 
in  the  development  of  emotional  states. 

The  use  of  music  already  made  in  the  kinder- 
garten is  based  largely  on  the  energizing  element 
of  meter;*  but  the  conscious  use  of  its  power  be- 
yond the  increase  of  physical  activity  is  very 
limited. 

The  susceptibility  of  children  to  metrical  ef- 
fects is  well  known.  Many  tests  have  been  made 
to  determine  the  degree  of  susceptibility  at  dif- 
ferent ages  and  in  different  sex.  The  results 
show  that  up  to  the  age  of  nine  girls  are  some- 
what more  susceptible  than  boys.  At  nine  the 
degree  of  susceptibility  is  equal  between  the 
sexes.  After  nine  years  the  boys  begin  to  love 
and  the  girls  to  gain.  These  results  would  indi- 
cate that  the  first  ten  years  of  life  are  particu- 
larly valuable  for  strengthening  and  controlling 
emotional  tendencies. 

Other  musical  elements  having  strong  forma- 
tive tendencies  are  melody  and  harmony.  These 
elements  can  hardly  be  considered  singly.  They 
are,  rather,  the  dual  aspect  of  a  unity  of  the  inner 
life. 

Melody  may  be  considered  the  spirit  of  music; 
harmony  the  comprehensible  form  through  which 
that  spirit  expresses  itself.  Harmony  is  the  pas- 
sive element  of  music;  melpdy  is  the  animating 
life  that  puts  in  motion  this  passive  element. 
Melody,  then,  would  seem  to  relate  itself  to  the 
emotions;  harmony  to  the  understanding. 

Normal  Development  of  Color 
Knowledge. 

RICHARD  K.  PIEZ,  OSWEGO  NORMAL  SCHOOI^ 
Part  I. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  his  perceptive 
life  every  object  of  a  child's  environment  is  ready 
to  thrust  its  color  upon  his  visual  sense.  Be- 
cause of  the  infinite  variety  of  the  hues  which 
adorn  these  objects  the  number  of  colors  to  be 
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perceived  by  the  child  is  very  great  Does  he 
see  them?  Is  the  mere  existence  of  objective 
colors  sufficient  to  supply  his  mind  with  the  data 
of  a  rich  color  experience?  Even  the  most  super- 
ficial observer  must  answer  this  question  nega- 
tively when  he  beholds  the  meagreness  of  the 
color  knowledge  of  the  average  individual.  Why 
this  meagreness  of  color  ideas  and  the  lack  of 
power  to  distinguish  between  colors  and  to  rep- 
resent them?  To  the  teacher  who  would  add  a 
rich  store  of  knowledge  of  that  beautifying  ele- 
ment in  all  our  perceptions  of  things  to  the  other 
knowledge  to  be  acquired  by  his  pupils,  and  who 
would  use  the  knowledge  already  gained  intui- 
tively as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  rear  a 
mantel  content  resplendant  with  color,  this  ques- 
tion is  of  primary  importance.  In  its  answer  lies 
not  only  a  reason  for  an  existing  deficiency,  but 
also  an  indication  of  what  the  teacher  must  do 
for  the  child  to  accomplish  his  desired  purpose. 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  colors  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  colors  themselves.  As  qualities  of 
objects  they  exist  for  all.  Neither  can  it  be  attri- 
buted to  defective  visual  organs  or  to  the  differ- 
ences between  the  color-perceiving  powers  of 
individuals.  If  we  except  the  few  who  are 
afflicted  with  partial  color-blindness,  we  may  as- 
sume that  the  same  color  qualities  result  in  prac- 
tically identical  color  sensations  in  all  individuals; 
hence,  lack  of  color  knowledge  must  be  attributed 
to  failure  of  conscious  observation,  to  lack  of 
comparison  between  similar  and  different  hues, 
to  lack  of  an  expressive  color  nomenclature,  and 
perhaps  to  lack  of  proper  standards  for  the  com- 
parison of  hues. 

Very  early  in  life  every  individual  discovers  in- 
tuitively that  there  is  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween some  colors  and  great  similarity  between 
others.  The  very  names  used  at  this  stage  indi- 
cate this.  If  confronted  by  the  hue  of  a  La 
France  rose,  a  drop  of  blood,  the  blush  of  the 
human  cheek,  the  glow  of  a  poppy  in  full  bloom, 
the  radiance  of  a  sunrise,  the  gloss  of  a  cherry, 
the  sparkle  of  the  ruby,  the  sheen  of  the  robin's 
breast,  the  side  of  an  apple  ripened  in  sunlight, 
the  interior  of  a  pomegranate,  the  child  will 
designate  their  color  simply  as  red.  That  they 
are  not  identical  in  hue  does  not  affect  his  per- 
ception of  them  as  red.  Nor  does  the  fact  that 
they  are  different  kinds  of  red  make  his  judgment 
and  subsequent  statement  erroneous.  He  sim- 
ply states  that  their  color  partakes  of  a  quality 
known  to  him  as  redness,  and  thus  unconsciously 
denies  to  them  the  quality  of  blueness  or  yellow- 
ness, or  grayness,  or  of  other  color  qualities 
which  he  has  already  perceived.  In  the  same 
manner  he  simply  designates  the  color  of  a 
lemon,  a  ripe  banana,  a  canary  bird,  the  flower 
of  the  golden  rod,  a  golden  article,  blond 
hair,  as  yellow.  Or  he  describes  the  color. 
of  a  clear  sky,  the  flower  of  the  myrtle, 
the  reflection  from  the  lake,  the  color  of  the 
plum,  the  light  from  the  human  eye,  as  blue. 
Red,  yellow  or  blue,  orange,  green  or  violet, 
brown,  gray  or  white  do  not  possess  in  his  con- 
sciousness any  well-defined  meaning;  they  are 
simply  different  colors,  groups  or  classes  of  col- 
ors into  which  he  has  arranged  his  color  percep- 
tions, and  into  which  he  places  all  new 
perceptions  according  to  their  chromatic  values. 

This  fundamental  grouping  0/  hues  is  the  most 
characteristic  attribute  of  the  first  or  empirical 


stage  of  our  color  experiences.  Knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  color,  what  color  actually  is,  may 
at  this  stage  be  considered  unnecessary.  Persons 
who  know  nothing  of  the  theory  of  color  as  ex- 
pounded by  physicists  or  artists,  who  have  never 
seen  a  solar  spectrum  or  observed  the  most 
marked  colors  of  the  rainbow,*  who  have  never 
heard  of  standard  colors  or  of  primary,  second- 
ary or  tertiary  colors,  proceed  intuitively  to 
group  colors  simply  according  to  their  subjective 
impressions. 

Nor  are  the  groups  made  by  different  individ- 
uals necessarily  identical.  They  may  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  experiences  of  the  individual  as 
affected  by  the  prevailing  colors  of  his  environ- 
ment. They  are  the  result  of  the  perception  of 
differences  in  hues,  and  represent  in  most  cases 
the  same  color  sensation,  because  the  differences 
between  some  colors  is  greater  than  that  between 
others.  Thus  nearly  every  individual  is  familiar 
with  green,  because  of  its  abundant  occurrence 
and  of  its  marked  variation  from  red,  yellow, 
orange,  blue,  violet,  brown,  gray  or  white.  Like- 
wise he  is  familiar  with  all  the  remaining  groups 
of  colors  enumerated,  because  their  chromatic 
values  occur  very  frequently,  and  the  difference 
between  them  is  sufficiently  great  to  make  their 
perception  easy. 

This  empirical  stage  of  color  experience  may 
continue  for  an  indefinite  time.  It  is  only  sup- 
plemented by  the  stage  of  comparison  when  the 
necessities  of  daily  life  or  the  influence  of  any 
problem  requiring  a  more  distinct  knowledge  of 
color  make  it  necessary  for  the  child  or  individ- 
ual to  compare  and  distinguish  between  varia- 
tions of  color  belonging  to  the  same  group.  The 
house  owner  who  wishes  to  give  his  domicile  a 
new  coat  of  paint,  the  woman  who  must  decide 
upon  the  color  of  a  new  garment,  the  child  who 
wishes  to  represent  the  color  of  an  object  which 
he  is  studying,  are  confronted  by  this  necessity 
for  a  more  distinct  knowledge  of  color. 

The  comparison  of  various  colors  which  have 
been  grouped  together  during  the  first  stage  of 
our  color  experiences  must  evidently  lead  to  a 
formation  of  new  minor  groups.  And  these  new 
groups  must  be  named.  But  since  names  for 
these  minor  groups  are  wanting,  what  would  be 
more  natural  than  a  description  of  a  color  by 
reference  to  an  object  or  objects  of  which  it  is  a 
characteristic  quality?  Such  names  as  the  fol- 
lowing, while  perhaps  not  much  more  definite 
than  those  applied  to  the  fundamental  groups, 
plainly  indicate  the  tendency  of  this  comparative 
stage  of  our  color  experience: 

Numerous  variations  of  red  are  described  as: 
Cherry,  blood,  brick,  rose,  turkey,  copper,  lob- 
ster, beet,  melon,  coral,  poppy,  fire,  carnation, 
hyacinth,  geranium,  mahogany,  cochineal,  ox 
blood,  garnet  and  ruby  red,  wine  color,  old  rose, 
terra  cotta,  crushed  strawberry,  carnation  and 
flesh  pink,  flame  scarlet,  rose,  salmon  and  shrimp 
pink. 

Various  yellows  are  described  as:  Sulphur, 
straw,  brass,  lemon,  saffron,  primrose,  canary, 
orange,  pumpkin,  golden,  citron,  saturn,  corn, 
wax  and  honey  yellow. 

Blue  hues  are  described  as:  Sky,  steel,  indigo, 
flax  flower,  robin's  egg,  gend'arme,  turquoise, 
cornflower,  peacock,  navy,  cobalt,  sapphire  and 
army  blue. 

Green  hues  are  described    as:    Apple,     Nile, 
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grass,  sap,  sea,  oil,  pea,  tea,  myrtle,  moss,  bronze, 
olive,  emerald,  pistachio,  sage,  peacock,  bottle 
and  parrot  green. 

Violet  and  orange  hues  are  described  as:  Heli- 
otrope, orange,  lilac,  amber,  plum-colored,  golden 
orange,  pansy-colored,  violet,  pomegranate  and 
claret. 

Brown  hues  are  described  as:  Sorrel,  tobacco 
and  berry  brown,  fawn-colored,  mulberry,  choco- 
late, mahogany,  chestnut,  cinnamon,  golden  and 
snufF  brown,  tan-colored,  coffee,  walnut,  russet, 
seal  and  liver  brown. 

Gray  hups  are  described  as:  Pearl,  silver,  dove- 
colored,  smoke,  steel,  slate,  granite,  ash,  iron, 
mouse  and  lead  gray,  Quaker  drab. 

Black  and  white  are  described  as:  Ebony,  coal, 
velvet,  inky,  jet,  sable  and  pitch  black;  snow, 
cream,  lily  and  pearl  white. 

While  these  names  show  the  desire  for  a  more 
accurate  designation  of  hues,  they  do  not  yet 
represent  any  distinct  and  constant  color  ideas. 
Objects  whose  names  are  thus  used  to  describe 
color  more  accurately  do  not  present  at  all  times 
the  same  hue.  Many  of  them  display  more  than 
one  local  color.  Besides  this,  some  hues  named 
after  objects  are  in  the  course  of  time  idealized, 
and  when  they  occur  in  manufactured  articles  are 
no  longer  identical  with  their  prototypes.  Dif- 
ferent individuals  also  may  have  different  con- 
ceptions of  the  local  color  of  objects,  and  may 
attach  a  different  meaning  to  colors  described  by 
reference  to  such  objects. 

The  comparative  stage  of  our  color  experience 
gradually  leads  to  another  result.  Out  of  a  vast 
number  of  chaotic  color  ideas,  it  slowly  evolved 
a  kind  of  order.  Hues  are  no  longer  perceived 
as  alike  or  different,  but  the  relation  of  the  funda- 
mental groups  are  gradually  perceived.  Thus  we 
become  aware  of  the  fact  that  orange  hues  are 
more  akin  to  the  red  and  yellow  than  to  the 
green,  blue  or  violet  hues.  A  primitive  form  of 
system  in  which  the  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue  and  violet  hues  begin  to  appear  as  principals, 
and  between  which  others  arrange  themselves  as 
intermediate,  is  the  result.  Black,  white,  gray, 
brown  and  others  also  have  places  assigned  to 
them  with  more  or  less  accuracy  in  this  color 
system  of  the  individual.  Pink  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  a  light  red,  cobalt  blue  as  a  light  blue, 
cream  white  as  a  very  light  yellow,  bottle  green 
as  a  very  dark  green,  etc.  In  this  manner  the 
power  to  observe  variations  in  the  tone  of  colors 
begins  to  develop,  and  if  growth  continues  it  will 
eventually  enable  the  individual  to  distinguish  be- 
tween purely  chromatic  sensations  and  those  due 
to  achromatic  light. 

The  Study  of  Fiction. 

H.    A.    DAVIDSON. 

The  climax  of  the  underplot  of  Silas  Marner 
marks  also  its  final  subordination  to  the  main 
plot.  The  real  purpose  of  Godfrey's  visit  to  the 
weaver's  hut,  as,  indeed,  of  the  story  of  his  life, 
is  found  in  the  test  thus  made  of  Silas'  character. 
A  preliminary  test  of  his  changed  habit  of 
thought  had  been  made  in  the  return  of  the  gold 
which  had  no  power  over  him,  although  it  lay 
outspread  upon  the  table.  The  Squire's  proposal 
to  adopt  Eppie  presents  itself  as  an  appeal  to  his 


unselfish  love  for  his  foster  child.  Since  the  hour 
when  he  first  saw  her  bright  head  resting  beside 
his  hearth,  his  every  thought  had  been  for  her. 
Would  he  hesitate  now  to  give  her  up  should  her 
welfare  demand  the  sacrifice?  There  could  be  no 
better  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  author 
has  brought  these  lowly  lives  within  our  compre- 
hension and  sympathy  than  the  interest  with 
which  we  watch  the  struggle  in  the  poor  weaver's 
heart.  We  feel  that  the  issue  is  great,  unmindful 
that  the  chief  actors  are  poor  working  people, 
whose  lives  would  in  the  real  world  scarcely 
brush  our  own.  We  feel  his  violent  trembling, 
his  silence,  as  if  the  light  of  his  life  were  fading 
into  darkness,  and  hear  the  faint  words  which 
mark  the  victory  of  a  human  soul.  But  the 
climax  is  not  yet  reached.  In  accordance  with 
the  habit  of  her  mind,  George  Eliot  tests  this 
soul  to  the  uttermost  of  its  strength,  that  no  one 
may  say,  "  It  might  have  failed  had  the  stress 
been  greater."  After  the  relief  of  Eppie's  affec- 
tionate refusal  and  the  happiness  of  this  new 
proof  that  her  love  belonged  wholly  to  him,  Silas 
learned  that  Godfrey  Cass  claimed  the  right  of  a 
father  to  provide  for  his  own  daughter;  and 
finally  his  own  conscience  was  echoed  in  words 
that  reached  his  ear,  accusing  him  of  selfishness 
in  withholding  her  from  the  home  that  her  father 
offered.  The  whole  course  of  the  novel  has 
tended  to  the  few  words  that  Silas  Marner  finally 
uttered,  and  the  reader  feels  himself  present  at 
one  of  those  supreme  moments  which  focus  in 
one  resolution  all  the  forces  of  the  soul,  all  the 
tendencies  of  the  life  from  least  to  greatest. 

We  seem  at  this  point  to  discern  the  creative 
conception  of  the  author,  as  it  were,  in  the  for- 
mation, so  close  does  the  climax  of  the  underplot 
lie  to  that  of  the  main  plot,  yet  so  distinct  is  one 
from  the  other.  In  the  main  plot  the  climax  is 
found  in  the  final  unselfish  renunciation  of  Silas; 
Eppie's  words  only  mark  his  reward,  the  flood- 
ing back  of  life  and  hope  into  his  soul.  In  the 
underplot  these  same  words  are  the  final  blow  to 
Godfrey's  hope,  and  bring  home  to  him  the 
sense  that  his  error  in  the  past  is  irreparable. 

It  remains  to  inquire  wherein  the  conclusion 
of  each  action  lies.  In  the  underplot  it  is  found 
in  the  absence  of  Squire  Cass  from  the  wedding. 
That  absence  was  necessary,  since  he  had  decided 
not  to  reveal  in  Raveloe  his  relationship  with  the 
bride.  It  was  felt  by  himself  as  the  bitter  final 
act  which  separated  from  him  the  life  of  his  own 
child.  The  conclusion  of  the  main  plot  is  found 
in  the  same  incident  —  in  the  wedding.  This  it 
was  which  set  the  seal  to  Eppie's  choice  that  she 
would  remain  among  the  people  whose  lot  she 
had  shared,  and  "  fend  "  for  the  weaver  in  his 
failing  strength.  The  course  of  the  action  of  this 
brief  story  tends  from  a  condition  to  a  decisive 
act;  from  this  decisive  act  again  to  a  condition 
which  results  from  the  decision,  and  is  at  the 
other  extreme  from  the  first  condition.  Finally, 
we  see  the  changed  condition  of  this  man.  whose 
life  is  narrow,  whose  powers  are  feeble,  tried  to 
the  limit;  we  see  him  bewildered,  fainting  at  the 
prospect  of  loss,  but  nevertheless  following  the 
faint  inner  light  that  has  been  given  him.  and 
when  the  little  bridal  party,  in  the  morning  sun- 
shine, goes  up  the  garden,  fragrant  with  sweet, 
old-fashioned  flowers,  we  know  that  these  lowly 
lives  have  once  more  passed  out  of  view  and 
entered  upon  slow,  happy  years,  whose  course 
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has  been  determined  in  the  brief  scenes  we  have 
witnessed. 

It  may  seem  unnecessary  that  the  author 
should  send  Silas  Marner  back  to  the  scenes  of 
his  early  life,  but  without  this  incident  the  reader 
would  remain  in  doubt  whether  his  later  faith  was 
stronger  than  his  old  doubts.  Had  he  found  the 
old  places  unchanged  and  established  his  inno- 
cence, there  would  have  been  no  longer  occasion 
for  his  faith;  but  the  life  of  which  he  had  been 
a  part  had  dissolved  into  the  lafger  life  of  the 
world;  it  no  longer  mattered  to  any  mortal  ex- 
cept himself  whether  he  had  been  innocent  or 
guilty.  The  ways  of  God  remain  dark  to  him, 
but  out  of  the  darkness  has  been  reached  the 
guiding  hand  of  a  little  child,  and  we  hear  the 
last  words  of  Silas  Marner,  the  poor  weaver  of 
Raveloe.  before  he  passes  into  the  silence  of  a 
happy  life,  "  I  think  I  shall  trusten  till  I  die," 

Spanish  Schools. 

A  Madrid  letter  to  the  Independent  Beige  says: 
"  The  condition  of  public  schools  of  Spain  is 
miserable,  in  spite  of  the  school  law  of  September 
9,  1857,  which  made  attendance  obligatory  and 
free  of  cost,  and  the  law  of  1870,  providing  pun- 
ishment for  parents  who  do  not  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school.  Both  laws  have  remained  mere 
dead  letters.  In  1887  it  was  estimated  that  of 
10,000  persons  in  Spain,  1,889  men  and  960 
women  could  read  and  write.  This  is  28.49  per 
cent.  One  hundred  and  twenty-six  men  and  217 
neither  read  nor  write.  There  are  at  present 
22,996  elementary  schools;  the  laws  provide  4,130 
women  could  read  only,  which  is  3.43  per  cent. 


Two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  men 
and  3,916  women  —  1.  e.,  68.1  per  cent.  —  could 
more  than  this  number.  Only  41  per  cent,  of 
children  of  school  age  receive  a  very  scanty  in- 
struction. More  than  half  are  vagabonds  or 
street  beggars.  Night  schools  are  not  in  exist- 
ence. 

*'  The  pay  of  teachers  is  pitiable.  Of  14,430 
teachers,  787  do  not  get  more  than  $25  a  year; 
1,784  receive  from  $25  to  $50;  5.031  have  a 
salary  of  $50  to  $100;  the  next  class  consists  of 
3,067,  drawing  $100  to  $125  annually,  and  so  on, 
the  number  of  teachers  decreasing,  to  $400  and 
more  a  year,  which  sum  is  enjoyed  by  77  teach- 
ers. And  if  they  could  but  draw  their  salaries! 
Part  of  them  must  collect  their  pay  from  parents, 
most  of  them  having  little  or  nothing  themselves; 
others  are  to  get  their  competency  from  the  com- 
munities, which  often  are  still  worse  off.  In  1893 
the  communities  owed  to  teachers  $1,600,000,  and 
there  are  teachers  who  have  seen  no  salary  in 
years. 

"  It  really  is  no  wonder  that  some  teachers 
should  get  even  on  the  sums  granted  for  school 
materials,  or  by  fictitious  charges  for  such.  In 
what  state  under  such  circumstances  are  school- 
houses  and  classrooms  easily  may  be  imagined. 
The  total  levy  for  school  purposes  by  the  com- 
munities is  $5,200,000,  and  by  the  provinces 
$400,000.  The  state  spends  the  formidable  sum 
of  $213,600  for  instruction,  while  to  the  very 
wealthy  clergy  the  state  pays  $8,000,000  annually. 
This  contrast  is  significant  of  the  ideas  held  by 
Spanish  statesmen  as  to  the  necessity  of  public 
education.  Let  the  reader  imagine  what  Spain 
does  for  education  in  her  colonies,  in  Cuba  and 
in  the  Philippines,  if  such  is  the  condition  of  the 
mother  country." 


SCHOOL  HELPS. 
Authors*  Days. 

JOHN    E.    SHERWOOD,    A.    M. 

Edgar  Allen  Foe. 

Friday,  April  i^,  1898. 

BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH. 

Edgar  Allen  Poe,  a  brilliant  but  erratic  gen- 
ius, was  born  in  Boston,  January  19,  1809.  De- 
prived at  an  early  age  of  both  his  parents,  he 
was  adopted  by  Mr.  Allen,  of  Baltimore,  who 
gave  him  unusual  opportunities  for  study,  but 
his  nature  was  opposed  to  restraint  or  continued,' 
persistent  application,  and  we  consequently  find 
him,  after  his  expulsion  from  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  from  the  academy  at  West  Point, 
leading  a  wild  and  irregular  life.  Engaged  suc- 
cessively in  various  literary  ventures,  he  failed  in 
every  one,  but  meanwhile  gave  to  the  public 
several  productions,  both  prose  and  poetical, 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  weird,  fascinating 
character.  Mr.  Poe  died  in  Baltimore,  October 
7.  1849.  * 

QUOTATIONS. 
I. 

Ah  !    starry  Hope  that  did'st  arise 
But  to  be  overcast. 


EDGAR    ALLEN    POE. 

Courtesy  American  Hook  Co. 
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facts,  if  we  but  know  how  to  observe  them. 
But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  little  clamshell 
will  exist  alone.  With  it  we  shall  find 
other  organisms,  which  will  furnish  a  whole 
storehouse  of  information  concerning  their 
environment  and  life  history.  If  the  alx)ve 
holds  true  of  the  river  fossil  it  will  also  be 
true  of  the  marine  shells  of  former  epochs 
which  we  find  to^lay  far  up  on  the  moun- 
tain or  hill-side.  Oh!  but  some  one  says  the 
children  know  that  already.  Be  it  so,  then. 
Let  me  ask  where  are  the  ancient  shore 
lines  on  yonder  mountain  side?  Where 
were  the  islands  of  former  epochs?  What 
was  the  condition  of  the  land  in  North 
America  when  the  dawn  of  life  appeared, 
and  what  forms  of  life  were  first  developed? 
Some  of  the  more  striking  phenomena  of 
nature  every  one,  indeed,  knows,  but  their 
cause  may  be  explained  by  simple  processes 
which  may  be  entirely  overlooked.  Living 
as  we  do,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen-' 
tu-ry,  a  hurried  life,  busy  with  inventions 
and  improvemenits,  in  haste  to  grow 
weakhy,  trying  to  annihilate  both  time  and 


space,  we  are  apt  to  become  oblivious  to 
surrounding  nature.  What  we  learn  by 
observation  we  do  not  soon  forget,  but  we 
must  not  fail  to  observe. 

We  welcome,  therefore,  most  gladly  the 
present  advance  in  objective  teaching,  and 
it  is  gratifying  that  the  value  of  this  basis  in 
kindergarten  work  is  becoming  more  fully 
appreciated  in  high  school  and  college  stud- 
ies. The  summer  schools  by  the  seaside 
are  busy  collecting  specimens  for  laboratory 
use. 

But  is  there  not  a  need  for  more  practical 
work  in  geoiogy?  Does  not  the  anatomy 
of  the  fish  lead  us  to  study  its  evolution  and 
development?  Do  we  see  nothing  but 
building  stone  in  a  fossiliferous  rock  ?  Who 
shall  measure  the  aid  the  geologist  is  to  the 
biologist  since  the  question  most  prominent 
in  the  latter's  mind  is  and  must  be  the 
origin  of  life?  The  astronomer  and  physi- 
cist, too,  calculate  the  probable  age  of  the 
earth,  but  look  to  the  geologist  for  the 
records  of  its  early  history. 


THE   BROOK. 
From  Baldwin's  Reading  by  Grades.  Couitesy  American  Book  Co. 


A  SONG  TO  THE  MEN  WHO  LOSE. 


Here's  to  the  men  who  lose! 

What,    though   their    work   be    e'er    so    nobly 
planned. 
And  watched  with  jealous  care. 

No  glorious  halo  crowns  their  efforts  grand; 
Contempt  is  failure's  share. 

Here's  to  the  men  who  lose! 

If  triumph's  easy  smile  our  struggles  greet, 
Courage  is  easy  then; 

The  king  is  he  who.  after  fierce  defeat, 
Can  up  and  fight  again. 

Here's  to  the  men  who* lose! 

The  ready  plaudits  of  the  fawning  world 
Ring  sweet  in  victor's  ears; 


The  vanquished  banners  never  are  unfurled  — 
For  them  there  sound  no  cheers. 

Here's  to  the  men  who  lose! 

The  touchstone  of  true  worth  is  not  success. 
There  is  a  higher  test  — 

Though   fate    may    darkly    frown    onward   to 
press, 
And  bravely  do  one's  best. 

Here's  to  the  men  who  lose! 

It  is  the  vanquished  praises  that  I  sing. 
And  this  is  the  toast  I. choose: 

"  A  hard-fought  battle  is  a  noble  thing; 
Here's  to  the  men  who  lose." 

—  Bostoft  Traveler. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Readers  who  find  New  York  Education 
helpful  will  oblige  its  by  writing  us  to  that 
effect..  We  need  your  encouragememt,  also 
your  suggestions  for  its  improvement. 

Exchanges  and  others  concerned  are 
asked  to  note  that  the  name  of  this  maga- 
zine is  New  York  Education,  not  New 
York  Education,  New  York  Educator, 
New^  York  Educator  or  New  York  Edu- 
cational. We  would  also  ask  that  articles 
originally  appearing  in  our  columns  should 
be  credited  at  least  by  giving  the  author's 
name.  As  for  our  magazine,  we  should 
like  that,  too,  to  receive  credit  for  such  arti- 
cles, but  are  not  over-anxious  about  that,  as 
we  are  liable  ourselves  occasionally  to  lapse 
in  this  respect,  but  never  deliberately. 

* 
July  will  soon  be  here,  and  then  the 
Regents'  Convocation  at  Albany,  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  Rochester,  and 
the  National  Educational  Association  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Of  the  Regents'  meetings  there  is  no 
need  to  speak.  As  a  leading  college  presi- 
dent remarked  recently,  there  is  less  time 
wasted,  more  attention  to  business,  and,  as 
a  rule,  a  better  class  of  papers  and  discus- 
sions at  these  meetings  than  at  any  other 
educational  meeting  in  America. 


The  State  Teachers'  Association  has  not 
of  recent  years  obtained  the  attendance  it 
deserves.  Its  affairs  took  on  renewed  life 
as  a  result  of  the  meeting  at  New  York  last 
July  —  a  revival  that  we  hope  is  destined  to 
prove  permanent.  Though  the  crowd  at 
New  York  -was  too  laj-ge  for  comfort,  the 
papers  and  discussions  were  of  a  high  order. 
With  such  an  energetic  and  loyal  school 
man  at  the  ihead  of  the  Association  as  Dr. 
James  Lee,  aissistant  superintendent  of 
schools  of  the  Borough  of  New  York,  the 
Rochester  meeting  ought  in  every  respect 
to  surpass  all  records.  There  are  two  spe- 
cial reasons  why  this  meeting  should  be 
largely  supported.  It  is  the  only. one  at 
which  the  teachers  and  school  workers  of 
all  grades  and  stations  may  meet  and  be 
heard  on  common  ground.  The  superin- 
tendents, commissioners,  academic  and 
grammar  sohool  principals  all  have  their 
separate  organizations.  But  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  is  for  every  one  from 
the  college  to  the  kindergarten. 

The  other  special  reason  is  a  temporary, 
but  none  the  less  forcible  one.  The  success 
of  the  teachers  of  New  York  borough  in 
obtaining  a  share  of  the  excise  money  for 
their  pension  fund  has  already  stirred  sim- 
ilar associations  in  other  cities  and  towns  of 
the  State  to  inaugurate  steps  to  obtain  sim- 
ilar concessions  from  next  year's  Legisla- 
ture. At  the  State  Convention  the  que&tion 
will  doubtless  come  up,  whether  it  is  wiser 
for  all  to  work  together  for  the  passage  of  a 
general  law  of  that  nature,  or  whether  each 
section  should  go  it  alone.  This,  it  seemj^ 
to  us,  is  a  strong  reason  why  the  teachers 
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his  hands  grasped  a  shrub  on  the  verge  of  the 
height.  The  form  of  Hawkeye  had  crouched  like 
a  beast  about  to  take  its  spring,  and  his  frame 
trembled  so  violently  with  eagerness  that  the 
muzzle  of  the  half-raised  rifle  played  like  a  leaf, 
fluttering  in  the  wind.  Without  exhausting  him- 
self with  fruitless  efforts,  the  cunning  Magna 
suffered  his  body  to  drop  to  the  length  of  his 
arms,  and  found  a  fragment  for  his  feet  to  rest 
on.  Then  summoning  all  his  powers,  he  renewed 
the  attempt,  and  so  far  succeeded  as  to  draw  his 
knees  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain.  It  was  now, 
when  the  body  of  his  enemy  was  most  collected 
together,  that  the  agitated  weapon  of  the  scout 
was  drawn  to  his  shoulder.  The  surrounding 
rocks  themselves  were  not  steadier  than  the  piece 
became  for  the  single  instant  that  it  poured  out 
its  contents.  The  arms  of  the  Huron  relaxed, 
and  his  body  fell  back  a  little,  while  his  knees 
still  kept  their  position.  Turning  a  relentless 
look  on  his  enemy,  he  shook  a  hand  in  grim  de- 
fiance. But  his  hold  loosened,  and  his  dark  per- 
son was  seen  cutting  the  air  with  its  head  down- 
wards for  a  fleeting  instant,  until  it  glided  past 
the  fringe  of  shrubbery  which  clung  to  the  moun- 
tain, in  its  rapid  flight  to  destruction. 

A  Combat  Betiveen  the  Chiefs. 
"  The  Prairie:* 

A  series  of  masterly  and  rapid  evolutions  with 
the  horses  now  commenced.  The  wheelings,  the 
charges,  the  advances  and  the  circuitous  re- 
treats were  like  the  flights  of  circling  swallows. 
Blows  were  struck  with  the  lance,  the  sand  was 
scattered  in  the  air  and  the  shocks  often  seemed 
to  be  unavoidably  fatal;  but  still  each  party  kept 
his  seat,  and  still  each  rein  was  managed  with  a 
steady  hand.  At  length  the  Teton  was  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  throwing  himself  from  his  horse 
to  escape  a  thrust  that  would  otherwise  have 
proved  fatal.  The  Pawnee  passed  his  lance 
through  the  beast,  uttering  a  shout  of  triumph 
as  he  galloped  by.  Turning  in  his  tracks,  he  was 
about  to  push  the  advantage,  when  his  own  met- 
tled steed  staggered  and  fell,  under  a  burden  that 
he  could  no  longer  sustain.  Mahtoree  answered 
his  premature  cry  of  victory,  and  rushed  upon 
the  entangled  youth  with  knife  and  tomahawk. 
The  utmost  agility  of  Hard-Heart  had  not  suf- 
ficed to  extricate  himself  in  season  from  the 
fallen  beast.  He  saw  that  his  case  was  desperate. 
Feeling  for  his  knife,  he  took  the  blade  between 
a  finger  and  thumb,  and  cast  it  with  admirable 
coolness  at  his  advancing  foe.  The  keen  weapon 
whirled  a  few  times  in  the  air,  and  its  point 
meeting  the  naked  breast  of  the  impetuous 
Sioux,  the  blade  was  buried  to  the  buck-horn 
haft. 

Escape  from  the  Ice. 
"  Satanstoe.*' 

I  have  never  doubted  that  Anneke  was  per- 
fectly sincere  in  her  wish  that  I  should,  at  least, 
save  my  own  life.  The  feeling  with  which  she 
spoke,  the  despair  that  was  coming  over  her, 
and  the  movement  of  our  island,  which  at  that 
moment  gave  signs  of  shooting  away  from  the 
shore  altogether,  roused  me  to  a  sudden  and, 
certainly,  to  a  very  bold  attempt.  I  tremble,  even 
at  this  distance  of  time,  as  I  write  the  particu- 
lars. A  small  cake  of  ice  was  floating  in  between 
us    and    that    which    lay    firmly    fastened    to   the 


shore.  Its  size  was  such  as  to  allow  it  to  pass 
between  the  two,  though  not  without  coming 
nearly,  if  not  absolutely,  in  contact  with  one.  if 
not  with  both.  I  observed  all  this,  and  saying 
one  word  of  encouragement  to  Anneke,  I  passed 
an  arm  around  her  waist,  waited  the  proper  mo- 
ment, and  sprang  forward.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  a  short  leap,  with  my  precious  burden  on 
my  arm,  in  order  to  gain  this  floating  bridge; 
but  it  was  done,  and  successfully.  Scarcely  per- 
mitting Anneke's  foot  to  touch  this  frail  support, 
which  was  already  sinking  under  our  joint 
weight,  I  crossed  it  at  two  or  three  steps  and 
threw  all  my  power  into  a  last  and  desperate 
effort.  I  succeeded  here,  also,  and  fell  upon  the 
firmer  cake  with  a  heart  filled  with  gratitude  to 
God.  The  touch  told  me  that  we  were  safe,  and 
in  the  next  instant  we  reached  the  solid  ground. 
Under  such  circumstances  one  usually  looks  back 
to  examine  the  danger  he  has  just  gone  through. 
I  did  so,  and  saw  that  the  floating  cake  of  ice 
had  already  passed  down,  and  was  out  of  reach, 
while  the  mass  that  had  been  the  means  of  sav- 
ing us  was  slowly  following,  under  some)  new 
impulse  received  from  the  furious  currents  of  the 
river.  But  we  were  saved,  and  most  devoutly 
did  I  thank  my  God,  who  had  mercifully  aided 
our  escape  from  perils  so  imminent. 


FOR  ARBOR  DAY. 

Suggestions  fk>om  N.  Y.  State  Circular. 

PROGRAMS. 

FULL  instructions  regarding  preparation  of 
programs  and  planting  of  trees  have  been 
given  in  previous  annuals.  The  following  much- 
needed  suggestions  cannot  be  too  often  repeated : 

1.  Make  programs  long  enough  to  admit  of 
pleasurable  variety;  but  not  too  long  lest  interest 
in  the  exercises  may  flag. 

2.  Have  as  many  children  as  possible  from  the 
different  grades  take  part  in  the  exercises. 

3.  Have  a  place  in  the  program  for  an  essay  or 
talk  on  the  beauty,  utility  and  peculiar  habits  of 
the  trees  to  be  planted. 

4.  Interest  the  patrons  of  the  schools  in  attend- 
ing the  Arbor  Day  exercises,  and  encourage  the 
children  to  plant  trees,  vines  or  shrubs  at  their 
homes. 

5.  Have  short  talks  by  some  of  the  school  offi- 
cers or  other  prominent  residents  of  the  district. 

6.  Give  especial  attention  to  the  committing  to 
memory  by  the  children  of  selections  on  nature 
and  on  patriotism. 

7.  Have  children  learn  for  that  day  some  one 
of  our  national  songs. 

8.  The  programs  outlined  in  this  annual  are 
suggestive  only.  Vary  to  suit  time  and  con- 
dition, and  do  not  hesitate  to  include  new  ideas 
which  may  occur  to  you. 

MODEL   PROGRAMS. 
I. 

1.  Opening  exercises  —  Reading  from  the  Scrip- 

tures or  other  appropriate  writings. 

2.  Reading  of  Arbor  Day  Law. 

3.  Song. 
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4.  Superintendent's  letter  to  school  officers  and 

teachers. 

5.  Recitations  —  '*  Three  Trees.'* 

6.  Reading — "How    Our    Birds    Protect    Our 

Trees."    Merriam. 

7.  Recitation  —  **  Stream,    Old    Glory."      Spof- 

ford. 

8.  Song  —  Patriotic. 

9.  Superintendent's  letter  to  the  children  of  the 

public  schools. 

10.  Recitation  —  **  Mother  Earth."    Six  children. 

11.  Recitation -—"  The    Little    Brothers    of    the 

Air."    Four  pupils. 

12.  Recitation  —  "  The  American  Flag."     Win- 

throp. 

13.  Marching  Song. 

14.  Planting  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

15.  Closing  Song — Patriotic. 

II. 

1.  Opening  exercises — Reading  from  the  Scrip- 

tures or  other  appropriate  writings. 

2.  Reading  of  Arbor  Day  Law. 

3.  Song. 

4.  Superintendent's  letter  to  school  officers  and 

teachers. 

5.  Essay     or     address  — "  What     Arbor     Day 

Teaches." 

6.  Recitation  — "  The     Growth     and     Age     of 

Trees."    Hurdis. 

7.  Reading  —  "A  Tropical  Fruit  Tree." 

8.  Recitation  —  **  A  Cluster  of  Curious  Trees." 

Eight  pupils. 

9.  Song  —  Patriotic. 

10.  Superintendent's  letter  to  the  children  of  the 

public  schools. 

11.  Essay  or  address  —  "What  the  Trees  Do  for 

Us." 

12.  Recitation  — "  Pleas     for     the     Speechless." 

Three  children. 

13.  Recitation  -*■  "  American  Flag."     Beecher. 

14.  Marching  song. 

15.  Planting  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

16.  Closing  song. 

Most  of  the  above  selections  are  contained  in 
the  New  York  State  Arbor  Day  Circular,  copies 
of  which  can  be  obtained  of  any  superintendent 
or  commissioner. 


THE  MEANING  OF  ARBOR  DAY. 

There  is  more  and  more  a  tendency  to  forget 
the  first  intention  and  prominent  purpose  in  set- 
ting apart  an  Arbor  Day  for  the  schools.  What 
was  it?  To  teach  the  children  as  guardians  of 
the  future  to  love,  guard  and  care  for  the  trees 
for  their  use  as  well  as  their  beauty.  But  little  by 
little  it  has  come  to  mean  a  sort  of  flower  festival 
and  spring  show-day,  particularly  in  the  primary 
schools.  Programs  are  prepared  and  printed  in 
educational  journals  that  do  not  even  allude  to 
the  trees.  Now  it  is  always  safe  and  always  de- 
sirable to  be  grateful  for  luxuriant  vegetation 
whether  it  is  in  the  form  of  flowers,  vines,  shrubs, 
grasses,  or  any  other  green  thing  that  beautifies 
the  earth.  But  celebrating  their  praises  by  song, 
recitation  or  story  is  not  keeping  Arbor  Day  ac- 
cording to  the  first  conceived  purpose  in  its  es- 
tablishment. Let  us  come  back  this  year  and 
make  Arbor  Day  a  tree  day,  and  only  a  tree  day, 
and  not  attempt  to  include  everything  else.     We 


attempt  too  much  on  Arbor  Day.  Let  our  chil- 
dren understand  the  true  reasons  for  the  preser- 
vation of  trees  and  forests  as  well  as  for  their 
beauty  and  the  enjoyment  they  give.  These  rea- 
sons can  be  made  very  simple,  and  children  seven 
and  eight  years  old  can  grasp  enough  of  the 
facts  "if  they  are  simply  and  clearly  phrased  to 
remember  them  all  their  lives.  I  mean  such  facts 
as  these: 

Foriests  affect  the  climate  of  a  country.  They 
prevent  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

More  rain  falls  every  year  in  forests  than  in 
open  field.  A  part  of  this  rain  is  caught  by  the 
leaves  and  held;  then  it  drops  down  gradually  to 
the  earth.  This  is  better  for  the  soil  than  if  it 
all  fell  upon  the  earth  at  once. 

The  carpet  of  leaves  in  the  forests  make  the 
earth  under  it  like  a  sponge.  This  takes  up  the 
rains  and  melting  snows  and  holds  them,  and 
lets  the  moisture  down  into  the  soil  little  by  lit- 
tle. This  spongy  leaf-mould  keeps  the  earth 
under  it  from  freezing  so  hard,  and  so  it  can  take 
up  the  rain  better. 

Old  limbs  and  trunks  of  trees  and  big  roots 
that  stand  out  on  the  surface  stop  the  water  that 
comes  pouring  down  the  hillside,  and  it  slowly 
fills  the  springs  and  rivers. 

Trees  make  the  air  purer.  The  leaves  take  the 
impure  air  which  we  breathe  out.  They  make  it 
over  in  their  little  cells  and  give  it  back  to  us 
pure. 

Trees  give  out  moisture,  etc.,  etc. 

Now  these  are  not  sentences  to  give  the  chil- 
dren to  write  or  recite  till  they  have  been  ex- 
plained and  made  clear  to  the  children  by  every 
familiar  and  ingenious  device  the  teacher  can 
think  of.  Not  that  song  and  game  and  recitation 
are  not  to  have  their  place  in  Arbor  Day  exer- 
cises. They  must  have  their  place,  but  let  us 
remember  and  make  the  preservation  of  trees  the 
central  thought  of  any  entertainment  that  may  be 
planned.  —  Primary  Education. 


THE  STATE  FLOWER. 

The  angel  of  the  flowers,  one  day, 

Beneath  a  rose-tree  sleeping  lay: 

That  spirit  to  whose  charge  'tis  given 

To  bathe  young  buds  in  dews  of  heaven, 

Awaking  from  his  light  repose. 

The  angel  whispered  to  the  rose: 

"  O  fondest  object  of  my  care. 

Still  fairest  found,  where  all  are  fair: 

For  the  sweet  shade  thou  giv'st  to  me 

Ask  what  thou  wilt,  'tis  granted  thee." 

"  Then,"  said  the  rose  with  deepest  glow. 

"  On  me  another  grace  bestow." 

The  spirit  paused,  in  silent  thought. 

What  grace  was  there  that  flowers  had  not? 

'Twas  but  a  moment,  o'er  the  rose 

A  veil  of  moss  the  angel  throws. 

And,  robed  in  nature's  simplest  weed. 

Could  there  a  flower  that  rose  exceed? 

—  F.  JV.  Krummacher, 


OUT-OF-DOOR  ARITHMETIC. 

Add  bright  buds,  and  sun,  and  flowers, 
New  green  leaves  and  fitful  showers 
To  a  bare  world,  and  the  sum 
Of  the  whole  to  "  Spring  "  will  come. 
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Multiply  these  leaves  by  more, 
And  the  flowers  by  a  score; 
The  result  —  if  found  aright  — 
Will  be  *•  Summer,"  long  and  bright. 

Then  divide  the  flowers  and  the  sun 
By  gray  clouds  and  storms  begun. 
And  the  quotient  found  will  be 
"  Autumn  *'  over  land  and  sea. 


BY    FIKLD    AND    URl»»»K. 

From  this  then  subtract  the  red 
Of  the  leaves  up  overhead  — 
Also  every  flower  in  sight, 
And  you've  '*  Winter,"  cold  and  white. 

—  F.  M.  I. 

AN  ARBOR^AY  TREE. 

Dear  little  tree  that  we  plant  to-day, 
What  will  you  be  when  we're  old  and  gray? 
"  The  savings  bank  of  the  squirrel  and  mouse, 
For  robin  and  wren  an  apartment  house. 
The  dressing-room  of  the  butterfly's  ball, 
The  locust's  and  katydid's  concert  hall. 
The  school-boy's  ladder  in  pleasant  June, 
The  school-girl's  tent  in  the  July  noon. 
And  my  leaves  shall  whisper  them  merrily 
A  tale  of  the  children  who  planted  me." 

—  Youth's  Companion. 

THE  TENDRIL'S  FAITH. 

Under  the  snow  in  the  dark  and  cold 

A  pale  little  tendril  was  humming; 
Sweetly  it  sang  'neath  the  frozen  mold 

Of  the  beautiful  days  that  were  coming. 

'*  How  foolish  your  songs,"  said  a  lump  of  clay. 

"  What  is  there,  I  ask,  to  prove  them? 
Just  look  at  these  walls  between  you  and  the  day — 

How  can  you  have  power  to  remove  them?  " 

But  under  the  ice  and  under  the  snow 
The  pale  little  sprout  kept  singing, 

"  I  cannot  tell  how,  but  I  know,  I  know  — 
I  know  what  the  days  are  bringing; 

Birds  and  blossoms  and  buzzing  bees, 

Blue,  blue  skies  above  me; 
Bloom  on  the  meadow  and  buds  on  the  trees. 

And  the  great,  glad  sun  to  love  me." 

Then  a  pebble  spoke  up:  "You  are  quite  absurd," 
It  said,  "  with  your  song's  insistence; 


For  I  never  saw  a  tree  or  a  bird, 
So  of  course  there  are  none  in  existence." 

But  "  I  know,  I  know,"  the  tendril  cried 

In  beautiful,  sweet  unreason. 
Till,  lo,  from  its  prison  glorified 

It  burst  in  the  glad  spring  season. 

—  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


THE  RAIN  DROPS. 

"  Some  little  drops  of  water, 

Whose  home  was  in  the  sea, 
To  go  upon  a  journey 

Once  happened  to  agree. 
A  cloud  they  had  for  carriage, 

They  drove  a  playful  breeze, 
And  over  hill  and  valley 

They  rode  along  with  ease. 

**  But  O,  there  were  so  many 

At  last  the  carriage  broke, 
!^   And  to  the  earth  came  tumbling 

This  frightened  little  folk; 
And  through  the  moss  and  grasses 

They  were  compelled  to  roam. 
Until  a  brooklet  found  them 

And  carried  them  all  home." 


ARBOR  DAY  CATECHISM. 

FOR  THE  WEE  ONES. 

Q.  What  is  Arbor  Day? 

A.  A  day  set  apart  for  the  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines. 

Q.  Why  should  such  a  day  be  called  Arbor 
Day? 

A.  From  the  Latin  word  arbor,  which  means  a 
tree. 

Q.  Where  was  this  day  first  observed? 

A.  In  the  State  of  Nebraska,  in  1874- 

Q.  Why  did  the  people  of  Nebraska  set  apart 
a  day  for  the  planting  of  trees? 

A.  Because  so  few  trees  grew  there  naturally. 

Q.  How  was  Arbor  Day  made  a  public  holi- 
day? 

A.  By  act  of  Congress. 

Q.  Who  brought  this  about? 

A.  Hon  J.  Sterling  Morton,  of  Nebraska,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  —  Educational  Gasette. 


Pleas  for  the  Speechless. 

If  all  the  birds  should  die  not  a  human  being 
could  live  on  earth,  for  the  insects  on  which  the 
birds  live  would  increase  so  enormously  as  to 
destroy  all  vegetation.  —  Michelet. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Smith  estimates  that  birds  save  for 
agricultural  purposes  alone,  annually,  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  in  the  United  States.  We 
are  told  that  insect  life  in  many  places  has  in- 
creased so  as  to  make  human  life  almost  unen- 
durable. 

It  is  known  that  the  killing  of  a  great  number 
of  shore  birds  has  been  followed  by  an  increase 
in  human  mortality  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast,  the  destroyed  birds  having  formerly  as- 
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sisted  in  keeping  the  beaches  and  bayous  free 
from  from  decaying  animal  matter.  New  Orleans 
had  a  plague  of  bugs  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember,  just  when  the  yellow  fever  began,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  bugs  proved  far  more 
troublesome  than  the  disease,  and  certainly  the 
annoyance  was  more  immediate.  The  people 
called  it  a  mystery,  but  the  scientists  said  it  was 
merely  the  result  of  man's  improvidence  in  de- 
stroying the  birds.  The  destruction  has  been 
going  on  in  Louisiana,  particularly  on  the  Gulf 
coast,  for  years,  and  has  been  carried  on  by  pro- 
fessional hunters,  who  kill  the  birds  solely  for 
millinery  purposes.  Nature  revenges  herself  on 
New  Orleans,  as  she  will  on  every  place  where 
birds  are  destroyed  for  fashionable  purposes.  — 
C  C.  Marble. 

How  Our  Birds  Protect  Our  Trees. — 
Trees  are  like  great  hotels,  they  are  so  alive 
with  their  busy  little  insect- people.  Like  hotels, 
when  looking  for  rooms,  there  is  a  choice  be- 
tween outside  ones  and  dark  inside  ones.  The 
outside  ones  are  in  cracks  in  the  bark,  and  here, 
in  fall,  visiting  moths  stow  away  their  eggs  in 
snug  winter  bedchambers,  and  sleepy  butterfly 
children  wind  themselves  in  their  silken  covers 
and  rest  quietly  till  spring  calls  them  to  unfold 
their  wings  and  seek  the  flowers. 

Beneath  the  bark,  in  the  inside  rooms,  live  the 
wood  borers,  and  up  and  down  the  long  hallways 
boring  ants  run  busily  to  and  fro. 

In  the  spring  the  eggs  left  in  the  bark  hatch 
into  hungry  worms,  and  thousands  of  these  new 
guests  climb  up  to  the  airy  roof  gardens  of  the 
hotels  to  dine  in  the  grreen  restaurants  on  fruit 
and  leaves.  Indeed,  so  many  hungry  insect  folk 
board  in  the  hotels  and  live  on  the  wood  and 
leaves  that,  if  no  bound  were  put  to  their  work, 
the  boarders  would  quite  eat  up  their  hotels. 

One  small  wood  borer  alone  can  kill  a  whole 
great  tree,  and  myriads  of  the  hungry  creatures 
are  always  at  work  in  our  shade  trees. 

Wood  ants  find  the  holes  the  borers  have  made 
and  go  on  from  them  tunneling  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  trees,  till  they  have 
honeycombed  the  timber  with  their  galleries. 
Any  one  who  goes  to  the  woods  can  seje  them 
work.  Did  you  never  find  a  pile  of  sawdust  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  or  see  a  streak  of  the  dust  on 
the  bark?  That  is  the  work  of  the  ants,  and 
while  you  watch,  one  of  the  little  black  workmen 
will  often  come  out  of  a  hole  in  the  bark,  drop  its 
load  of  dust  and  hurry  back  inside  for  more. 
The  poor  trees  suffer  sorely,  but  fortunately  there 
are  not  only  hungry  insects,  but  hungry  birds, 
and  the  birds,  knowing  full  well  that  the  trees 
are  among  the  best  bird  restaurants,  flock  to 
them  eagerly. 

The  woodpeckers  spend  most  of  their  time 
chiseling  through  the  bark  for  insects,  so  well 
hidden  in  the  wood  that  only  such  sharp  bills  and 
barbed  tongues  as  theirs  can  reach  them.  In 
winter  they  join  the  cheery  chickadees  and  mul- 
hatches  as  eggers,  searching  diligently  over  the 
crannies  of  the  bark  for  insects'  eggs.  The  cham- 
pion of  their  band  seems  to  be  the  chickadee, 
who  has  such  a  hearty  winter  appetite  it  thinks 
nothing  of  eating  5,000  eggs  a  day. 

Besides  the  special  bark  and  wood  birds  that 
meet  over  the  trunks  and  branches,  protecting 
the  body  of  the  tree,  there  are  other  birds  that 
guard  its  head  and  feet. 


Every  country  boy  knows  how  mice  girdle  the 
apple  trees,  gnawing  their  bark  just  above  the 
snow  in  winter.  They  do  so  much  harm  we 
would  often  have  to  go  without  apples  if  it  were 
not  for  the  hawks  and  owls,  but  they  are  great 
mousers,  and,  between  them,  work  night  and  day 
to  save  the  orchards. 

The  tree  top  protectors  are  more  numerous 
than  any  of  the  other  tree  birds,  and  when  the 
leaves  come  out  in  spring  fall  to  work  with  a  will. 

Orioles,  vireos,  cedar  birds  and  cuckoos  are 
the  prize  caterpillar  birds,  but  when  there  has 
been  a  plague  of  insects  in  an  orchard  or  village, 
baring  the  trees  of  leaves,  nearly  all  the  birds  of 
tfce  neighborhood  have  come  to  the  rescue.  And 
so  the  birds  work  all  through  the  year  —  the  tree 
trunk  birds  and  owls  in  winter,  and  the  tree  top 
birds  in  summer  —  all  working  to  protect  the 
trees,  saving  for  us  both  our  shade  and  our  fruit, 
which  the  insects  are  only  waiting  to  destroy.  — 
Florence  A.  Merriam. 

I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  tne  proposition 
to  protect  the  birds,  and  my  words  cannot  be 
clothed  in  too  strong  language.  We  are  a  nation 
of  vandals.  Birds  make  the  choir  of  the  heavens 
and  should  be  protected.  —  Cardinal  Gibbons. 


THE  FLAG  GOES  BY. 

Hats  off! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 

A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums, 

A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky: 

Hats  off! 

The  flag  is  passing  by! 

Blue  and  crimson  and  white  it  shines. 

Over  the  steel-tipped,  ordered  lines. 

Hats  off! 

The  colors  before  us  fly; 

But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by. 

Sea-fights  and  land-fights,  grim  and  great, 
Fought  to  make  and  to  save  the  State; 
Weary  marches  and  sinking  ships; 
Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips; 

Days  of  plenty  and  years  of  peace, 
March  of  a  strong  land's  swift  increase: 
Equal  justice,  right  and  law, 
Stately  honor  and  reverend  awe; 

Sign  of  a  nation,  great  and  strong 
To  ward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong; 
Pride  and  glory  and  honor,  all 
Live  in  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 

Hats  off! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 

A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums; 

And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high: 

Hats  off! 

The  flag  is  passing  by! 

—  H.  H.  Bennett. 


THE  SCHOOL-HOUSE  FLAG. 

How  beautiful  it  blows 

Over  the  roofs  so  high, 
With  stripes  like  the  heart  of  the  rose. 
And  stars  as  white  as  the  snows. 

On  background  of  freedom's  sky! 
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Flag  that  the  children  love; 

Flag  that  their  hands  have  wrought, 
And  spread  to  the  sun  above, 

And  blest  in  their  childish  thought. 
Every  flash  of  its  bars, 
Every  gleam  of  its  stars, 

Kindles  the  patriot  love  afresh  — 
All  the  lives  for  it  lost, 
Every  tear  that  it  cost, 

Woven  into  its  silken  mesh. 


Spread  it,  O  hand  of  youth  — 
Symbol  of  loftiest  truth. 
Splendor  of  conquering  might  — 
Spread  it  from  learning's  height! 
O  shall  it  be  unfurled 
Over  the  widest  world, 
And  waken  beyond  the  sea 
Republics  that  are  to  be. 


THE  BEST  TO  BE  FOUND. 

The  Leading  Artieles  of  the  Current  Edueational  Journals  Summarized. 


THE  New  England  Journal  of  Education,  writ- 
ing of  the  recent  success  of  the  Chicago 
teachers  in  having  their  salaries  raised,  an- 
nounces: "  The  most  memorable  victory  ever 
won  by  the  teachers  of  any  community  is  that  of 
the  teachers  of  Chicago  in  the  vote  of  the  Board 
of  Education  on  March  9,  when  it  was  voted  19 
to  I  that  the  salary  of  every  grammar  and  pri- 
mary grade  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Chi- 
cago be  increased  $75  for  the  year  1898,  and  $50 
per  year  thereafter  until  a  maximum  salary  of 
$1,000  shall  be  reached. 

"  The  teachers  began  their  crusade  in  the  late 
autumn;  the  first  motion  looking  to  this  end  was 
introduced  into  the  School  Board  December  29, 
1897.  In  order  to  secure  their  end,  the  women 
teachers  had  to  appeal  to  the  State  Legislature, 
which  promptly  passed  the  order,  which  left  the 
Chicago  School  Board  without  any  excuse  for 
not  granting  the  petition  of  the  teachers. 

'*  Within  three  years  all  grammar  and  primary 
grade  teachers  will.be  receiving  $1,000  salary, 
which  is  a  rise  of  from  $100  to  $150  a  year,  and 
all  diflFerences  between  the  salaries  of  primary 
and  grammar  grade  teachers  will  be  wiped  out. 
The  increase  to  the  city  will  be  but  $145,000  this 
year,  next  year  it  will  be  but  $205,000  more  than 
it  was  in  1897,  and  after  the  third  year  it  will  not 
be  more  than  $350,000  more  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  The  School  Board  room  was  packed  to 
the  limit  on  the  evening  of  the  decision  of  the 
question.  It  was  not  until  11:30  that  the  final 
vote  was  taken. 

The  Popular  Educator,  speaking  of  Capt.  Sigs- 
bee's  prompt  request  for  suspension  of  judgment 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  recent  catastrophe,  asks: 
*'  How  many  teachers,  as  they  read  the  story  of 
the  Maine  disaster,  thought  of  the  forces  that  had 
made  the  man  master  of  himself  and  of  the  situ- 
ation? Who  or  what  had  trained  his  will?  Who 
studied  this  child?  Who  was  his  favorite  author 
in  psychology?  Were  his  leaders  followers  of 
Kant  or  of  Herbart?  In  a  word,  Who  were  this 
Tom's  teachers?  What  process  of  instruction 
through  education,  or  the  reverse,  gave  him  the 
supreme  control  of  every  personal  power  when 
standing  in  the  mouth  of  a  volcano  and  looking 
death  in  the  face?  " 

Capt.  Sigsbee.  struck  on  the  head  by  some  fly- 
ing missile,  groped  his  way  to  the  deck,  where  he 


was  met  by  the  officer  of  the  watch,  and  saluted 
as  if  on  parade. 

The  Captain,  whatever  may  have  been  his  in- 
ward feelings,  observed  from  the  first  the  com- 
posed and  stoic  demeanor  which  brave  men  al- 
ways wear  in  the  presence  of  danger.  He  gave 
the  necessary  orders  with  no  appearance  of  agita- 
tion, and  his  subordinates  obeyed  with  a  spirit 
caught  from  him. 

It  needs  only  this  to  make  any  life  complete; 
the  ascendancy  of  the  human  soul  over  all  that 
can  be  brought  against  it  of  terror  or  pain. 
Human  experience  can  show  no  more  sublime 
spectacle. 

Will  our  "  modern  methods  "  make  heroes  of 
this  stamp? 

A  SCHOOL  superintendent  whose  administration 
has  been  singularly  successful  tdls  the  Inter* 
Ocean  the  secret.  He  aims  to  bring  the  pupils 
"  along  as  rapid4y  as  possible  in  reading."  In  the 
primary  grades  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
time  is  given  to  this,  and  in  the  higher  grades 
the  pupils  are  urged  to  read  books,  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of 
each  day  are  given  to  answering  questions  about 
what  has  been  read.  The  important  headlines 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  previous  day  are  put 
upon  the  blackboard,  and  the  more  advanced 
scholars  are  asked  to  give  particulars  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  says:  "If  I  can  get  our  scholars  to 
read,  it  is  easy  to  induce  them  to  study;  by  as 
much  as  they  become  more  expert  in  reading,  so 
much  is  the  labor  of  pursuing  their  oUier  studies 
reduced,  and  their  enjoyment  heightened." 

The  teacher,  remarks  a  contributor  to  the 
Inland  Journal,  cannot  secure  obedience  by  con- 
tinually asking  for  it  or  even  demanding  it. 
Pupils  acquire  the  habit  gradually.  The  in- 
structor who  is  continually  ordering  pupils  about 
as  though  they  were  not  intelligent  human  beings 
has  most  surely  missed  his  calling.  Lecturing  the 
school  on  the  subject  of  discipline  or  the  baleful 
results  of  disobedience  is  only  weariness  to  the 
flesh  on  the  part  of  both  the  lecturer  and 
the  lectured.  The  school  must  first  see  that  the 
course  outlined  and  regulations  made  will  be 
maintained  at  whatever  cost,  and  that  any  in- 
fringement upon  the  same  will  result  in  punish- 
ment speedily  and  surely.  It  is  not  the  severity 
of  the  punishment  so  much  as  the  certainty  of  its 
immediate  application  that  weighs  upon  the  mind 
of  the   incorrigible  child  contemplating  wrong- 
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doing.    The  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  punish- 
ment may  be  often  causes  him  to  reconsider. 

Editorially  the  same  journal  says:  "  Many  of 
our  modern  reformers  are  of  the  opinion  that  if 
children  are  taught  all  about  the  evil  effects  of 
anything,  as  for  instance  the  evil  effects  of  alco- 
hol or  tobacco,  that  this  knowledge  will  cause 
them  to  do  what  is  right  in  the  case,  but  this  does 
not  always  follow.  Mere  knowledge  is  only  an 
instrument,  but  the  use  of  that  instrument  is  quite 
a  different  thing.  There  needs  to  be  no  thought 
only,  but  a  habit  of  thought." 

In  a  recent  address  on  "  Health  in  the  School- 
Room,"  before  the  Principals'  Association  of 
Cincinnati,  Dr.  Withrow,  a  physician,  recom- 
mended that  teachers  should  also  be  taught  to 
examine  the  throats,  and  a  wooden  tongue  de- 
presser  should  be  given  to  each  teacher,  which 
might  be  used  in  ^  such  an  examination  and  im- 
mediately destroyed.  The  doctor  exhibited  the 
form  of  depresser  used  in  the  Boston  schools. 
Children  who  are  coughing  should  be  carefully 
examined,  and  if  there  is  a  suspicion  of  pulmo- 
nary consumption  they  should  be  sent  to  a 
physician  for  examination.  In  cases  of  sus- 
pected diphtheria  the  Health  Department  would 
place  culture  tubes  in  the  hands  of  principals, 
who  might  make  cultures  and  send  them  to  the 
department  for  examination. 

The  School  Board  Journal  insists  that,  though 
the  press  and  public  may  submit  patiently  for  a 
time,  the  reaction  usually  sets  in.  And  when  the 
rebuke  does  come,  it  is  severe  and  usually  more 
harsh  than  reiaJly  deserved.  Closed  doors  are 
suggestive,  at  least,  of  dark  schemes  and  chi- 
canery, and  give  the  disgruntled  citizen  an  op- 
portunity to  suspicion  a  great  deal  more  than 
he  can  prove.  Open  doors  disarm  suspicion. 
Secret  sessions  expose  the  school  board  mem- 
bers not  only  to  ordinary  criticism,  but  to  grave 
distrust. 

Therefore,  open  your  doors,  gentlemen;  let 
any  citizen,  be  he  friend  or  foe,  attend  your  de- 
liberations. Discuss  your  questions  fairly  and 
deliberately  —  make  your  motiyes  clear  and  un- 
mistakable —  render  your  decision  openly. 

The  school  board  and  its  individual  members, 
with  such  a  course,  will  in  the  end  stand  higher 
in  the  minds  of  the  public. 

At  the  recent  Harvard  dinner  in  New  York, 
Hon.  Elihu  Root  declared:  "The  man  who 
graduates  from  Harvard  or  from  any  college 
nowadays  is  better  fitted  to  criticise  than  to  work, 
more  apt  to  destroy  and  tear  down  than  to  build 
up.  There  is  a  separation  between  the  educated 
and  the  masses,  and  different  kmds  of  people 
understand  each  other  less  than  they  did  one 
hundred  years  ago.  We  are  too  fain  to  find  fault 
instead  of  doing  something  ourselves.  Things 
and  men  are  just  as  good  as  they  ever  were.  The 
great  field  of  work  now  is  that  of  construction. 
We  have  theoretical  patriotism  altogether  too 
much.  We  believe  in  the  future  of  this  country, 
and  we  recognize  our  duty.  Let  us  seek  to  close 
the  breach  between  cultivation  and  the  masses. 
Get  at  the  men  who  direct  our  nation's  progress 
by  their  votes.  We  shall  then  have  a  better 
country." 


Intelligence  tells  how  Miss  Mary  McDonald,  the 
head  of  the  University  of  Chicago  settlement  (in 
the  city  of  Chicago)  carried  forward  a  successful 
vacation  school  in  the  "  settlement "  region  last 
summer.  Every  morning  all  of  the  teachers  and 
pupils  gathered  in  the  school  hall  for  opening 
exercises.  They  sang  a  patriotic  hymn,  saluted 
the  American  flag  and  then  repeated  the  follow- 
ing civic  creed : 

"  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men,  and  we  are  his  children,  brothers  and  sisters 
all.  We  are  citizens  of  these  United  States,  and 
we  believe  our  flag  stands  for  self-sacrifice  for 
the  good  of  all  the  people.  We  want,  therefore, 
to  be  true  citizens  of  our  great  city,  and  will 
show  our  love  for  her  by  our  works. 

"  Chicago  does  not  ask  us  to  die  for  her  wel- 
fare; she  asks  us  to  live  for  her,  and  so  to  live 
and  so  to  act  that  her  government  may  be  pure, 
her  officers  honest,  and  every  corner  of  her  terri- 
tory shall  be  a  place  fit  to  grow  the  best  men  and 
women  who  shall  rule  over  her." 

Summarizing  the  results  of  an  inquiry  among 
over  2,000  children  as  to  their  idea  of  the  best 
teacher,  in  the  Western  Teacher,  Supt.  H.  E. 
Kratz,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  finds  that  the  follow- 
ing are  characteristic  statements  about  the  '*  best 
teacher:  " 

She  could  stand  some  fun. 

She  had  no  pets. 

The  children  feel  as  if  she  was  one  of  them. 

The  principal  reason  I  liked  her  for  was  be- 
cause she  liked  me  and  showed  it  once  in  a  while. 

She  always  wanted  me  to  .be  thoughtful. 

Her  actions  helped  me  to  do  better. 

If  you  did  not  get  your  lessons,  she  was  so 
sorry  that  it  made  you  ashamed. 

She  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  us. 

Put  us  on  our  honor. 

Her  manner  seemed  to  give  me  an  inspiration 
to  work. 

She  never  punished  the  pupils  because  she 
didn't  feel  good. 

Never  flew  off  the  handle. 

Does  not  scold  us  one  time,  and  then  be  awful 
good  for  a  while. 

Always  meant  what  she  said. 

Always  thought  before  she  spoke. 

Always  got  our  attention. 

She  don  t  feel  satisfied  when  her  pupils  don't 
have  a  good  lesson. 

She  was  interested  in  her  pupils'  habits  and 
reading. 

By  making  things  pleasant,  so  I  felt  like  work- 
ing. 

"  Our  sentiment  about  war,"  avows  School 
Education,  "  was  fairly  expressed  a  short  time 
since  by  Congressman  J.  T.  McCleary,  who  said: 

"  *  America's  mission  among  the  nations  is  to 
teach  the  lesson  of  peace  upon  earth.  In  His 
infinite  wisdom  the  Creator  reserved  this  conti- 
nent until  man  had  advanced  far  enough  to  make 
use  of  it.  *  *  *  This  nation  is  great.  It  is  so 
great  that  it  can  afford  to  be  deliberate.  It  is  so 
great  that  it  can  afford  to  be  magnanimous  in  its 
interpretation  of  the  acts  of  even  a  foe.  It  is  too 
great  to  have  any  fear  except  that  of  doing 
wrong,' 

"  No  comment  upon  this  is  necessary.  The 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  fight  Spain.     We 
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are  too  great.  Spain  is  too  weak.  We  cannot, 
however,  afford  to  see  her  starve  Cuban  citizens 
and  we  must  not  remain  indifferent.  If  we  show 
to  the  world  that  *  our  principle  is  right '  Spain 
will  yield  without  fighting." 

President  Jones,  of  Hobart  College,  recently 
added  another  voice  to  the  dissent  against  the 
prolonged  university  course  of  to-day,  says 
School.  He  argued  that  the  luxury  and  elaborate- 
ness of  college  life  is  frequently  incompatible 
with  substantial  attainments,  and  said,  in  part: 

"  When,  at  a  college  football  game,  one  sees 
hundreds  of  well-dressed,  stalwart  undergfradu- 
ates  twenty  years  and  over  rejoicing  in  boyish 
sport,  and  reflects  that  few  of  them  could  earn 
$5  a  week  if  thrown  upon  their  own  resources, 
he  feels  that  there  must  be  somewhere  a  forgot- 
ten man;  that  some  one  must  pay  the  cost  of  all 
this.  The  forgotten  man  is  the  parent.  There  is 
something  wrong  when  it  is  possible  for  full- 
grown  men  to  find  their  chief  est  joy  in  shouting 
on  a  grand  stand,  at  an  age  when  men  in  other 
countries  are  grappling  with  their  life-work. 

"  College  life  with  us  is  too  expensive,  and  it 
begins  and  ends  too  late.  The  average  age  of 
graduation  is  twenty-three;  then  comes  three  or 


four  years  of  professional  study;  then  an  equal 
period  of  waiting  for  practice  and  reward.  The 
man  is  twenty-eight  or  thirty  before  he  reaches 
self-support  and  full  self-respect. 

"  There  is  a  great,  unvoiced  demand  for  an 
earlier,  healthier,  simpler,  cheaper  and  more  ear- 
nest college  life,  which  shall  permit  of  earlier  self- 
support.  The  parental  paymaster  will  not  always 
consent  to  be  forgotten. 

"  Many  causes  co-operate  to  produce  an  unfor- 
tunate lateness  in  entering  college,  but  the  chief 
cause  is  the  excessive  entrance  requirements, 
which  involve  nearly  two  years  more  work  than 
was  necessary  twenty-five  years  ago.  All  our 
present  arrangements  seem  to  conspire  to  com- 
pel the  average  boy  to  tarry  at  the  Jericho  of  the 
fitting  school  until  his  beard  be  g^rown.  This  in- 
crease in  entrance  requirements  has  been  brought 
about  by  a  movement  to  assimilate  our  colleges 
to  the  model  of  the  German  university  and  to 
force  the  fitting  schools  to  become  German 
gymnasia,  both  of  which  attempts  have  failed. 
The  entrance  requirements  should  be  of  such 
reasonable  extent  and  character  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  any  boy  seventeen  years  old  to  enter 
college." 
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State  Superintendent's  Report. 

THE  annual  report  of  State  Superintendent 
Skinner  show5  that  the  total  expenditure 
for  public  schools  last  year  was  $26,689,856,  the 
average  daily  attendance  820,254,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed  34,385i  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  teachers'  salaries  $14,183,685. 

The  Superintendent  says  that  "the  opinion  is 
practically  unanimous  that  the  greatest  need  of 
rural  schools  is  more  substantial  and  well-directed 
financial  aid.  There  is  also  a  general  agreement 
that  weak  districts  should  be  consolidated,  that  a 
system  of  transportation  of  pupils  should  be  in- 
augurated wherever  possible,  and  that  the  town- 
ship system  would  contribute  largely  to  the  success 
of  country  schools  in  providing  better  super- 
vision and  more  intelligent  management  of 
school  affairs." 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  "  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  its  power  to 
compel  a  municipality  or  a  school  district  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  adequate  educational  facilities 
has  been  judicially  determined.  The  question 
arose  in  the  city  of  Watervliet. 

"  The  principle  thus  established  is  most  im- 
portant in  its  bearing  upon  the  school  system  of 
the  State.  The  court  confirmed  the  right  of  the 
State  school  authorities  to  compel  any  locality 
to  open  its  schools  to  the  public,  clothing  them 
with  power  to  carry  on  a  school  system  wherever 
the  local  authorities  for  any  reason  neglect  the 
performance  of  their  duty  in  this  direction.  It 
also  declared  that  the  mandate  of  the  Constitu- 
tion cannot  be  nullified  at  the  will  of  any  local 
board   failing  to   discharge  the   duties   imposed 


upon  it  by  law,  but  that  power  exists  to  compel 
obedience  to  this  requirement,  and  this  power  is 
lodged  in  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction." 

He  recommends  that  officers  be  appointed  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  school  commissioner  and 
the  supervisor,  and  that  their  compensation  be 
fixed  at  $2  per  day  of  actual  service. 

The  ^suggestion  is  made  that  after  1898  the 
school  census  be  taken  not  oftener  than  once  in 
four  years.  The  further  raising  of  the  standard 
of  admission  to  the  normal  schools  is  recom- 
mended, as  is  the  assumption  by  the  State  of  the 
absolute  power  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
the  teachers  of  the  State.  There  are  now  five 
cities,  Corning,  Hornellsville,  Middletown,  New 
York  and  Yonkers,  in  which  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  of  such  cities  are  wholly 
determined  by  local  authority. 

The  work  of  the  103  institutes,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  16,278  teachers,  is  heartily  commended. 

Sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
different  persons  took  the  uniform  examinations. 
Of  this  number  11,603  failed  to  obtain  certificates, 
455  succeeded  in  obtaining  first  grade  certificates, 
3,074  obtained  second  grade  certificates,  while 
only  1,367  obtained  certificates  of  the  third  grade. 

Satisfaction  is  expressed  with  the  work  of  the 
teachers'  training  classes  and  city  training 
schools;  likewise  with  the  effect  of  the  State 
course  of  study  for  elementary  schools.  A 
healthy  growth  is  noticed  in  the  school  libraries, 
and  teachers  urged  to  take  advantage  of  the 
excellent  State  teachers'  library  connected  with 
the  State  Department's  headquarters  at  Albany. 

Better  pay,  and  therefore  better  equipment,  is 
pleaded  for  as  regards  the  district  commission- 
ers. 

Speaking  of  the  various  teachers'  retirement 
funds,  the  Superintendent  says:  "The  salaries  of 
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teachers,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  are 
utterly  inadequate  for  provision  for  the  infirmities 
of  old  age.  Not  10  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of 
this  State-  are  able  to  put  aside  anything  substan- 
tial for  the  comfort  of  their  declining  years.  The 
requirements  of  their  position  compel  even  the 
lowest-salaried  teachers  to  dress  and  live  quite  up 
to  their  incomes.  The  great  majority  of  both 
sexes  are  burdened  also  with  dependents.  It  is 
wholly  impracticable  to  secure  for  all  sufficient 
remuneration  to  overcome  these  conditions. 
Therefore,  school  boards  and  trustees  retain  year 
after  year,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  their  pupils, 
the  services  of  those  whose  usefulness  has  been 
impaired  by  advancing  infirmities.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  the  retirement  and  support 
of  these  veterans  whose  lives  have  been  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  State,  just  as  it  has  been 
made  for  veteran  soldiers,  sailors,  policemen  and 
firemen.  The  voluntary  associations  of  teachers, 
now  rapidly  forming  throughout  the  State, 
should  be  encouraged  by  local  support,  pecuniary 
as  well  as  moral,  or  even  by  the  State,  in  their 
self-helpful  efforts  to  make  a  decent  provision  for 
old  age.  Providing  for  the  retirement  and  sup- 
port of  worn-out  teachers  means  a  constant  re- 
newal of  the  vigor  of  the  teaching  force  of  the 
State  by  the  accession  of  young,  enthusiastic  and 
well-equipped  recruits.  This  alone  would  com- 
pensate a  hundred  fold  the  cost  of  retirement. 
The  State  would  always  be  efficiently  served,  and 
its  faithful  servants  would  never  be  reduced  to 
want  and  suffering." 

Systematic  patriotic  instruction,  the  flag  on  the 
school-house,  the  color  guard  and  the  salute  to 
the  flag-are  all  recommended. 

A  demand  is  made  for  better  school  buildings 
constructed  in  accordance  with  approved  prin- 
ciples of  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation  and 
shows  no  sign  of  decreasing. 

"  The  problem  of  rational  school  architecture 
is  ofte  which  should  be  given  careful  attention, 
and  the  Legislature  may  well  consider  an  amend- 


ment to  the  School  Law  by  which  the  plans  of 
every  school-house  in  the  State  erected  at  a  cost 
exceeding  $500  should  be  first  approved  in 
respect  to  heat,  light  and  ventilation  by  an  ex- 
pert appointed  for  that  purpose." 

Seventeen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  trees  were  planted  on  school  grounds  during 
the  past  year,  making  a  total  of  179,785  planted 
in  New  York  State  school  grounds  in  nine  years. 

Speaking  of  the  suggested  curfew  law,  Supt. 
Skinner  declares:  "The  curfew  is  opposed  by 
those  who  consider  it  an  infringement  upon  per- 
sonal liberty,  but  it  may  well  be  asked  whether 
society  and  the  State  should  not  have  the  power 
to  protect  themselves  against  vicious  tendencies 
in  street  education. 

"  Statistics  tell  us  that  last  year  there  were 
179,000  arrests  of  children  under  16  years  of  age. 
There  may  be  no  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  street 
curfew  ordinance,  but  there  should  be  a  remedy 
for  reducing  juvenile  crime.  May  not  the  State 
properly  supplement  the  efforts  of  philanthropic 
and  order-loving  citizens  in  the  organization  of 
local  associations  to  provide  elevating  amuse- 
ment and  reasonable  instruction  to  those  who 
naturally  drift  toward  the  streets  for  excitement 
and  change.  In  many  communities  this  plan  is 
followed  with  excellent  results." 

Referring  to  the  different  and  numerous  State 
educational  associations,  he  says:  "  I  renew  my 
recommendation  to  the  educators  of  the  State 
that  an  effort  be  made  for  the  organization  of 
one  general  educational  association,  which  shall 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  some  central  point, 
during  the  holiday  recess.  This  association  could 
hold  its  sessions  during  the  forenoons  of  the 
days  selected,  leaving  the  afternoons  for  round 
tables  and  department  meeting,  and  the  evenings 
for  joint  meetings  and  general  addresses.  This 
plan  is  followed  in  many  States,  with  the  result 
that  a  very  large  atendance  is  secured  and  great 
interest  excited.  We  can  well  afford  to  profit 
by  their  experience." 


RURAL    SCHOOLS. 

New  York  State  Institutes  for  the  Next  Month. 


Date. 


April 


May 


County. 


Broome 

Jefferson 

Orance 

Rockland 

FuUon 

Jefferson 

Jefferson 

Erie 

Clinton 

Dutchess 

Warren 

Oneida 

16     Sl  Lawrence  . 

x6  I  St.  Lawrence  . 

30     Essex 


Dist. 


Place. 


.M 


Windsor 

Adams 

Goshen 

Spring  Valley 

Northville 

Cape  Vincent 

Antwerp 

SprinfiTville 

Mooers 

Fishkill-on-the-Hudson 

Lake  George 

Waterville 

Massena 

Canton < 

Elirabethtown 


Conductor. 


Hendrick.. 

Shaver 

Bardwell . . 
Sanford.... 
BuRbee .... 
Hendrick.. 

Shaver 

Sanford 

Bugbee  ... 
Bardwell .  . 
Hendrick . . 
Bardwell . . 

Shaver 

Sanford.... 

Bugbee 

Sanford .... 


Instructors. 


Miss  Rice. 

Miss  Himes. 

Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Eggleston. 

MissEggleston.* 

Miss  Himes. 

Miss  Rice. 

Miss  Himes. 

Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Eggleston. 


Miss  Himes  and  Miss  Eggleston. 
Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Eggleston. 
Miss  Rice. 
Miss  Himes. 

Miss  Himes. 

Miss  Himes  and  Miss  Eggleston. 


For  the  Spring-Time. 

EVERY  teacher  who  is  a  lover  of  children  and 
a  lover  of  nature  will  wish,  as  the  spring 
months  advance,  to  do  some  practical  work 
toward  bringing  the  two  into  more  intimate  rela- 
tions. 


On  the  surface  it  seems  as  if  little  were  need- 
ful. Our  little  folks  take  to  the  outdoor  world 
and  everything  living  as  naturally  as  the  duck- 
ling to  water.  Why  should  the  teacher  meddle 
here? 

And,  in  truth,  the  child  without  other  instruc- 
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tions  than  the  fields  and  woods  is  better  off  than 
the  one  who  is  taken  up  in  every-so-many  "  ex- 
cursions "  by  a  teacher  whose  sympathies  are  not 
with  him.  It  is  very  hard  for  a  child  to  forgive 
coldness  or  indifference  in  an  elder.  We  all  re- 
call most  worthy  individuals,  men  and  women  of 
real  merit,  who  were  so  entirely  out  of  sympathy 
with  our  child-life  that  even  in  adult  years,  how- 
ever freely  we  forgive  or  palliate,  we  cannot  for- 
get. Such  is  the  child-heart.  It  requires  from 
others  genuine  interest  in  the  objects  of  its  affec- 
tion, and  will  brook  no  shams.  A  teacher  who 
receives  with  'kpathy  the  timid  offering  of  the 
first  violet  of  the  season  may  be  doing  herself  a 
lasting  wrong,  for  Joe  or  Tom  or  little  Nell  will 
remember  to  their  dying  days  the  keen  dis- 
appointment given  by  lack  of  response. 

It  matters  less  what  we  do  to  make  our  chil- 
dren observant  of  the  daily  miracles  about  them 
than  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done.  A  simple 
chart  of  the  early  flowers  may  be  a  means  of 
grace  if  it  is  developed  day  by  day  under  the 
direction  of  the  children  themselves. 

Some  such  plan  as  the  following  has  been 
found  helpful: 

If  possible,  use  colored  chalk,  and  devote  a 
whole  board  to  "  Flowers  in  March,*  or  "  Flow- 
ers Found  in  April."  The  record  for  March  1st 
might  read  something  on  this  wise:  "  Harbinger 
of  Spring.    Hill  Grove;  finder,  Willie  C." 

A  separate  column  may  be  devoted  to  time, 
place,  finder,  or  whatever  items  the  teacher  deems 
most  important.  Willie  C.  cannot  but  feel  great 
pride  in  the  recognition  of  his  discovery,  and  the 
other  children  will  be  eager  to  add  to  the  list. 
A  month's  record  of  this  sort,  if  connected  with 
many  pleasant  walks  and  talks,  will  be  the  basis 
for  much  valuable  information. 

A  more  attractive  plan  for  very  young  children 
is  a  flower  calendar.  A  few  colored  crayons  and 
a  little  time  and  care  will  enable  any  teacher  to 
make  such  a  calendar.  As  large  a  space  as  can 
be  spared  should  be  given  to  it,  and  the  flowers 
should  be  drawn  in  day  by  day  after  the  real 
specimen  has  been  found  and  examined  by  the 
pupils.  They  will  soon  be  doing  the  work  them- 
selves, and  the  teacher  need  only  direct  and 
suggest. 

The  boys  will,  perhaps,  feel  more  interest  in 
the  birds,  and  some  record  of  their  arrival,  nest- 
ing and  habits  ought  to  be  kept  from  this  time 
on.  If  board  room  is  limited,  heavy  paper  and 
large  lettering  will  answer  every  purpose.  The 
main  point  in  all  such  work  is  to  get  much  of  the 
pupil's  individuality  expressed  and  avoid  mere 
imitation. 

Ready-made  charts  are  too  often  only  so  much 
paper  and  printer's  ink  to  the  child,  but  one 
which  he  has  helped  develop,  and  has  seen  grow 
from  day  to  day,  makes  a  lasting  impression 
upon  him. 

Even  an  ordinary  calendar  drawn  upon  the 
board  takes  on  a  new  significance  if  the  dates  are 
filled  in  as  they  come,  and  a  weather  calendar  be- 
comes a  positive  delight  to  both  teacher  and 
pupils.  Each  day  holds  some  new  surprise  — 
clouds,  rain  and  sunshine  run  a  race;  which  will 
win?  An  energetic  teacher  makes  many  varia- 
tions in  her  method  of  portraying  the  weather's 
pranks,  and  one  school  was  delighted  February 
2d  by  Master  Groundhog  himself,  as  an  indica- 
•on  of  sunshine.     No  matter  if,  in  their  earnest- 


ness, the  children  seem  to  make  more  of  their 
little  sun  of  yellow  chalk  and  its  blue  background 
than  they  do  of  the  actual  sun  and  the  glorious 
blue  sky  above  them.  It  is  only  the  child-way  of 
playing,  and  they  know  better,  just  as  they  do 
when  pebbles  are  sheep,  and  bits  of  glass  are 
lakes,  and  fairies  are  everywhere.  Their  power 
of  "  make-believe  "  is  just  what  will  help  and  in- 
spire every  teacher  who  feels  that  her  efforts  are 
all  too  feeble.  Draw  a  dozen  lines  and  call  them 
men,  or  apples,  or  sticks  of  candy,  and  your 
youngsters  at  once  supply  all  that  is  lacking  and 
are  vastly  better  pleased  than  if  you  had  dis- 
coursed abstractly  on  any  one  of  these  subjects. 

The  moment  a  child  discovers  a  wild  flower, 
plucks  it  with  his  own  hands,  tries  to  represent  if 
ii!  some  way  and  sees  the  record  of  his  discovery 
before  his  eyes,  he  has  taken  a  step  toward  intel- 
ligent study  of  nature.  If  that  is  all.  it  is  hardly 
worth  the  trouble.  It  is  not  all.  The  child  who 
is  brought  into  real  sympathy  with  nature,  who 
feels  himself  one  with  birds  and  flowers,  and 
streams  and  lakes,  and  the  best  that  earth  can 
give,  will,  after  a  while,  appreciate  the  spiritual 
significance  of  these  things.  He  may  he  neither 
seer  nor  prophet,  yet  his  after-life  will  be  en- 
riched because,  as  a  child,  he  loved  natiin\  He 
may  understand  her  laws  so  that  she  yields  to 
him  the  secrets  of  an  Edison;  even  these  he 
would  part  with  sooner  than  with  that  deep  sy?n- 
pathy  which  makes  him  stand  with  uncovered 
head  before  the  precipice,  or  look  reverently 
upon  the  "  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall." 

If  any  device  or  suggestion  helps  the  Hnlc 
ones  to  observe  closely  and  sympachetically  what 
nature  is  doing  day  by  day.  it  is  «iuite  vvortii 
while,  and  no  such  labor  is  thrown  away.  — 
School  Education. 

NATURE-STUDY  DEPARTMENT. 

[The  matter  for  this  Department  is  furnished  by  the  Bureaa 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Univeraity.  engaged  in 
the  propagation  of  agricultural  knowledge  and  an  interest  in 
nature  study  in  New  Yorlc  Sute. 

Nature-Study  Paragraphs. 

JNO.    W.    SPENCER. 

I  WISH  to  say  a  word  about  field  excursions  in 
connection  with  nature  study.  I  will  begin  with 
an  expression  of  sincere  sympathy  for  the  over- 
worked teacher,  and  as  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  I  propose  to  make  that  labor  lighter  by 
adding  more  to  it.  If  the  work  is  hard,  it  is  be- 
cause the  prescribed  studies  are  a  grind.  The 
teacher  grinds  them  into  the  pupil  because  she 
is  paid  for  it,  and  the  pupils  submit  to  the  grind, 
for  it  is  the  only  way  to  advance  to  the  next 
grade.  It  is  frequently  treadmill  work  all  around, 
and  it  is  nonsense  to  say  that  either  does  it  be- 
cause of  the  fun  there  is  in  it.  Baseball  or  basket 
ball  may  entail  as  much  loss  of  tissue  as  working 
such  a  treadmill,  but  one  is  fun  and  the  other  is — 
well,  just  awful. 

In  my  suggestion  of  nature  study  and  field  ex- 
cursions I  mean  to  put  a  little  game  of  ball  into 
the  treadmill.    Just  here  I  hear  some  one  whis- 
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pering:  "  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  theorists  to 
talk  field  excursions,  fine  lunches  and  a  tally-ho 
coach.  The  parents  of  some  of  my  pupils  are  so 
poor  that  a  single  sandwich  and  a  nickel  for  car- 
fare are  not  to  be  thought  of;  and  they  are  no 
more  hard  up  in  their  homes  for  cash  than  I  am 
in  the  school-room  for  time  to  take  up  any  of 
your  new-fangled,  unrequired  notions."  Just  as 
you  like,  my  good  friend.  This  world  is  about 
what  we  make  it,  and  if  you  wish  to  exclude 
cheerfulness  from  your  work  it  is  your  own 
choosing.  A  field  excursion,  with  the  airs  of  a 
picnic  is  surely  very  pleasant;  and  if  I  had  my 
way  about  aflFairs,  I  would  make  it  within  the 
reach  of  all.  But  if  such  is  not  available,  it  is 
foolish  to  neglect  lesser  opportunities.  I  do  not 
believe  the  push  of  any  school-room  is  so  great 
but  that  five  minutes  can  be  found,  now  and 
then,  to  take  up  the  discussion  of  some  natural 
object  and  talk  about  the  why  and  wherefore  of  it. 
I  cannot  be  made  to  believe  that  there  is  any 
dearth  of  material.  There  is  plenty  of  it  every- 
where. I  will  not  except  even  within  prison 
walls  or  the  middle  of  the  Great  Sahara.  Prof. 
Charles  B.  Scott  relates  how  his  geology  class 
began  excursions  to  spectacular  gorges,  and 
finally  settled  down    to    the    study  of   the  stone 


door-step.  The  poorest  specimen  of  a  rural 
school-house  that  I  ever  saw  was  full  of  knots 
and  knot-holes;  yet  I  do  not  think  there  has 
been  a  teacher  or  pupil  from  that  district  who 
ever  thought  about  the  cause  of  them.  Last 
summer  I  was  with  some  friends  in  the  woods, 
and  there  was  one  of  the  party  we  called  the 
"  Farmer,"  because  he  did  not  seem  to  know 
much  about  ornithology,  entomology  or  botany, 
or  any  of  those  learned  topics;  and  he  kept  a 
shame-faced  silence  all  the  morning  because  he 
was  not  able  to  join  in  the  conversation.  But  he 
had  his  innings  when  we  gathered  about  a  stump. 
Although  the  fallen  tree  had  been  removed,  he 
told  us  all  about  the  problem  that  confronted  the 
axeman  when  it  was  cut,  and  showed  us  the  evi- 
dence of  how  it  was  accomplished.  In  a  lesser 
degree  our  bucolic  friend  brought  out  some  fea- 
tures as  interesting  as  the  launching  of  a  ship. 
He  was  unable  to  turn  technical  flipflops  in  the 
ring  of  a  scientific  circus,. but  he  showed  that  he 
had  made  good  use  of  his  eyes  in  his  goings 
about. 

The  value  of  a  field  excursion  does  not  depend 
upon  the  distance  traveled,  or  the  amount  of  hur- 
rah put  into  it,  but  rather  upon  quiet  seeing  and 
thoughtful  gumption. 


CHILD    STUDY. 


The  School  of  the  Street* 

THE  greatest  counterworking  force  to  the 
American  public  school  is  the  school  of  the 
street.  There  is  hardly  an  observant  school  prin- 
cipal who  cannot  tell  of  boys  once  under  his 
charge  who  have  grrown  idle,  listless  and  indif- 
ferent, and  at  length  ceased 
to  attend,  but  are  now  loaf- 
ers on  the  street  corners, 
saloon  frequenters  and 
tramps.  The  story  of  such 
boys  is  monotonously  alike. 
They  began  by  spending 
their  evenings  on  the 
streets.  Here  they  fell  in 
with  most  undesirable  com- 
panions, learned  to  smoke, 
to  idle,  to  indulge  in  smart 
and  ribald  talk,  to  play  the 
rowdy.  As  the  school  of 
the  street  got  hold  upon 
them  their  interest  in  their 
studies  fell  off.  They  be- 
came lazy,  restless,  shifty. 
Admonitions  had  no  effect 
upon  them,  right  ambitions 
died  out  in  them,  they 
ceased  to  care  for  the  good 
opinion  of  teachers  and  par- 
ents. A  new  ideal  had 
taken  possession  of  their 
minds,  and  they  were 
drifting  to  worthlessness 
and  vagabondism.  At  length  they  break  away 
from  restraints,  repudiate  school  and  its  obliga- 
tions, and  openly  join  the  rowdies  and  toughs. 
Before  long  they  are  tramping  summers,  and  re- 
turning winters  to  make  their  families  miserable 
by  their  offensive  ways.    They  are  lost  to  honor 


and  self-respect,  and  usually  bring  up  in  the  re- 
form school  or  the  prison.  The  school  of  the 
street  has  fashioned  them. 

Fathers  and  mothers  witness  this  distressing 
transformation  without  appreciating  its  cause  or 
knowing  how  to  overcome  it.  They  often  fail 
to  recognize  it  until  the  change  has  gone  a  long 
way,  and  then  do  not  connect  the  evil  with  the 


From  Baldwin's  Reading  by  Grade. 


DAYLIGHT  ENJOYMENT. 


Courtesy  American  Boole  Co. 


fact  that  the  boy  is  on  the  streets  when  he  ought 
to  be  at  home.  "  He  must  have  his  sports,"  they 
say;  and  by  abuse  of  this  truism  they  allow  him 
to  continue  his  tuition  in  the  school  of  the  street. 
Our  cities  and  villages  fail  to  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  tramps  and  criminals  are  being  trained 
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every  evening  in  their  midst,  to  become  a  burden 
and  plague  to  society.  Latterly  an  organization 
calling  itself  "The  Boys'  and  Girls'  National 
Home  and  Employment  Association  "  has  been 
laboring  to  bring  this  evil  to  the  attention  of  par- 
ents and  governments.  It  is  through  their  efforts 
that  the  curfew  law  has  been  framed  and  placed 
upon  the  statute  books  of  so  many  municipalities. 
This  law  requires  boys  and  girls  under  15  to  be 
at  their  homes  by  9  o'clock  in  the  summer  and 
8  o'clock  in  the  winter  evenings,  and  charges  the 
police  with  the  duty  of  conducting  home  any 
found  on  the  streets  after  those  hours.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  no  additional  expense  is  involved 
in  this  legislation;  that  parents  are  pleased  rather 
than  offended  with  it;  and  that  it  speedily  works 
the  diminution  of  crimes  and  criminal  arrests. 
Evidence  is  at  hand  that  in  some  cases  arrests 
have  fallen  off  50  and  even  75  per  cent,  after  the 
enactment  of  this  ordinance. 

Public  school  teachers  will  also  witness  to  the 
fact  that  boys  who  have  been  demoralized  in  the 
school  of  the  street  become  agents  for  drawing 
others  under  the  same  influences.  On  a  bright 
June  day  a  principal  said  to  us:  "  Did  you  notice 
the  two  boys  lying  on  the  greensward  in  front  of 


the  school?  I  wish  there  were  some  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  them.  They  used  to  come  to  school, 
but  grrew  listless  and  dropped  out.  They  do 
nothing  but  lounge  on  the  street  corners  and 
smoke  cigarettes.  They  make  it  a  point  to  be 
around  the  building  about  the  time  of  dismissal, 
in  order  to  join  themselves  to  certain  boys;  and 
I  can  see  that  they  are  getting  a  bad  influence 
over  them.  The  boys  are  losing  ambition,  and  I 
expect  every  day  that  one  of  them  will  quit  school 
and  join  the  loafers.  He  is  already  on  the  streets 
with  them  during  the  evenings."  Thus  the  evil 
extends  itself.  It  reaches  into  all  ranks  of  so- 
ciety. The  school  of  the  street  is  filling  our 
highways  with  tramps,  our  public  places  with 
hoodlums,  our  jails  and  prisons  with  criminals: 
and  it  is  doing  this  by  working  insidiously  upon 
the  children  in  our  public  schools.  We  have  said 
much  about  education  as  a  preventive  of  crime: 
but  we  have  taken  too  narrow  a  view  of  educa- 
tion. We  have  limited  it  to  books  and  labor- 
atories, which  indeed  make  for  civilization  unless 
they  are  counterworked  by  an  education  of  a 
different  sort,  such  as  is  most  effectively  given  in 
the  school  of  the  street.  —  Wisconsin  Journal  of 
Education. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

FROEBEL. 


Though  he  did  blunder,  as  the  critics  say; 

Though  he  did  miss,  sometimes,  the  shortest 
way 
To  that  fair  city  even  he  had  seen 

In  vision  only,  guessing  where  it  lay; 


Though,  after  him,  a  thousand  following  men 
Hew  out  a  broader,  straighter  road  —  What 
then? 
It  still  remains  that  he  first  made  the  path, 
Else    had    this    straight,    broad    road    been 
builded  — When? 
—  Justine  Stems,  in  Child-Study  Monthly. 


Program  for  May-Days. 


"  Pretty  little  violet 

Waking  from  your  sleep, 
Lovely  little  blossom 
Just  about  to  peep; 

POETS  may  sing  of  the  glories  and  beauties 
of  autumn,  the  majestic  reign  of  King  Win- 
ter and  the  full-blown  grandeur  of  summer,  but 
there  is  no  season  of  the  year  which  can  appeal 
to  the  little  child  as  the  season  of  life  and  growth, 
because  it  reflects  so  closelv  his  own  condition. 

Thoughts  of  home-life,  loving  care  and  protec- 
tion, and  the  great  Father  of  all  seem  to  be  again 
prominent;  and  it  is  just  as  possible  to  arouse 
the  same  feeling  of  thankfulness  through  this 
season's  work  as  it  was  through  the  work  of  the 
fall.  Then  the  spirit  of  thankfulness  found  ex- 
pression in  the  works  of  love  at  Christmas  time; 
let  us  hope  that  the  appreciation  which  is  aroused 
now  may  find  expression  in  deeds  of  love  and 
kindness  which  will  be  continued  through  the 
whole  after-life. 

Thoughts  for  the  month:  (a)  Birds  and  nests. 
(b)  Hen  and  chickens,  (c)  Garden  flowers,  (d) 
'Vild  flowers. 


EL^EN  JONES. 


Would  you  know  the  reason 

All  the  world  is  gay? 
Listen  to  the  bobolink 

Telling  us  'tis  May." 

Spiritual  Thought  —  Family  and  Love. 

First  Week.  —  Return  of  birds  and  nest-build- 
ing. Monday  and  Tuesday,  getting  home  ready: 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  family  in  home  and 
care  of  parents;  Friday,  Arbor  Day. 

Special  Thought  —  Family  life  and  responsibil- 
ity. 

Second  Week.  —  Hen  and  chickens.  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  Mrs.  Speckle  and  the  eggs; 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  family  of  little  chicks; 
Friday,  watchfulness  and  care  of  Mother  Hen. 

Special  Thought  —  Patience  and  self-sacrifice. 

Third  Week. — Garden  flowers.  Monday,  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  sweet  pea  story;  Thursday 
and  Friday,  pansy. 

Special  Thought  —  Nurture. 

Fourth  Week.  —  Wild  flowers.  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  dandelion;  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  clover. 

Special  Thought  —  Unity. 

Suggestions  for  Songs.  —  "  All  the  Birds  and 
Bees  Are  Singing,"  etc.;  "Over  the  Bare 
Hills;"  "The  Dear  Little  Pansies; "  "Pretty 
Little  Goldenlocks; "  garden-bed;  patriotic 
songs. 
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Suggestions  for  Games.  —  "  All  the '  Birds 
Have  Come  Again;  "  "  Two  Robin  Redbreasts;  " 
"  Good  Mother  Hen;  "  "  Ring  Around  the  Posey 
Bed." 

Suggestions  for  Stories.  —  "  Story  of  Speckle  " 
(in  Child's  World),  by  Miss  Pouleson;  "The 
Nest  of  Many  Colors"  (in  Child's  World); 
"  Sweet  Pea  Story "  (in  Kindergarten  News, 
March,  1894). 

The  State  Kindergartners. 

The  following  distinguished  kindergarteners 
will  participate  in  the  discussions  of  the  kinder- 
garten progrram  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Teachers*  Association,  at  Rochester, 
July  5i  6,  7:  Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  Mrs.  Maria 
Krans-Boelte,  Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven  and  Miss 
Jenny  Hunter,  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Adele  E. 
Brooks,  of  Rochester;  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam,  of 
Chicago;  Miss  Emma  A.  Newman,  of  Buffalo; 
Miss  Isdeel,  of  Albany;  Mrs.  Mary  Stone  Greg- 
ory, of  Utica;  Mrs.  Ada  Marean  Hughes,  of 
Toronto,  and  others. 

The  subjects  treated  ,among  others,  will  in- 
clude: "The  Story  in  the  Kindergarten;"  "The 
Primary  School  Helping  and  Helped  by  the  Kin- 
dergarten; "  "  Shall  the  Materials  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Be  Confined  to  Those  Suggested  by 
Froebel?"  "Sand-Modelling;"  "The  Kinder- 
garten Helping  and  Helped  by  the  Home." 


PERSONALS. 


President  Charles  De  Garmo,  of  Swathmore, 
has  resigned  to  accept  the  professorship  of  peda- 
gogy at  Cornell  University. 

An  exchange  asks:  Is  the  center  of  activity  in 
child  study  moving  eastward?  With  such  men 
as  Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  of  Stanford;  Supt.  P.  W. 
Search,  of  Los  Angeles;  President  C.  H.  Keyes 
and  Supt.  W.  S.  Monroe,  of  Pasadena;  Supt. 
Frederic  Burk,  of  SanU  Rosa;  Supt.  C.  B.  Gil- 
bert, of  St.  Paul;  Prof.  Jas.  H.  Russell,  of  the 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  and  many 
others  equally  progressive,  called  to  the  east 
within  two  years,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  the 
educational  balance  should  do  some  tilting. 

The  resignation 'has  been  announced  of  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  who,  for  upward  of  twenty-five 
years,  has  held  the  chair  of  the  fine  arts  at  Har- 
vard. It  is  reported  that  he  intends  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  study  and  travel. 

The  Indiana  School  Journal  says:  "  Dr.  Jas.  M. 
Milne,  the  author  of  a  series  of  arithmetics  and 
for  many  years  principal  of  the  Oneonta  State 
Normal  School  of  New  York,  has  recently  lost 
his  place."  The  Journal  is  misinformed.  Dr. 
William  J.  Milne,  the  president  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal College  at  Albany,  is  the  school-book  author 
and  one  of  the  rarest  and  best  normal  school 
heads  in  the  country. 


Hon.  Edward  F.  Jones,  of  Binghamton,  ex- 
Lieutenant-Governor,  is  giving  every  teacher  in 
this  State  a  copy  of  his  attractive  pamphlet,  "  The 
Origin  of  the  Flag."  This  patriotic  action  will 
be  highly  appreciated  and  will  be  of  assistance  to 
teachers  in  observing  Flag  Day.  He  proposes 
to  distribute  them  to  teachers  from  lists  obtained 
from  school  commissioners. 

The  great  army  of  New  York  city  teachers  are 
grateful  to  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Ettinger,  principal  of 
G.  S.  No.  2,  for  the  indefatigable  energy  he  has 
displayed  in  their  interests. 

Prof.  Henry  A.  Frink,  for  many  years  profes- 
sor of  rhetoric  and  elocution  at  Hamilton,  but 
for  a  number  of  years  past  engaged  in  similar 
work  at  Amherst,  died  suddenly,  March  25th,  at 
the  age  of  50  years. 

Prof.  Edwin  B.  Frost,  professor  of  astronomy 
and  director  of  Shattuck  Observatory,  in  Dart- 
mouth College,  is  in  receipt  of  an  offer  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  to  take  the  chair  of  as- 
tronomy and  astro-physics  there,  and  is  seriously 
considering  its  acceptance.  This  position  would 
place  him  in  control  of  the  big  Yerkes  telescope, 
which,  when  completed,  will  be  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  in  the  world. 

Miss  Lucy  Y.  Yendes,  author  of  "  Preston 
Papers  "  and  editor  of  The  New  Education,  writes 
that  she  is  the  author  of  some  of  the  "  Hints  on 
Discipline  "  credited  in  our  last  issue  to  N.  A. 
Richards. 

Miss  Ellen  Hyde,  principal  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  has  forwarded 
her  resignation  to  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  present  school 
year  in  June. 

William  W.  Birdsall,  the  new  president  of 
Swarthmore  College,  until  his  appointment  was 
the  principal  of  the  Friends'  Central  School,  in 
Philadelphia.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Earlham  (Col- 
lege, class  of  '73,  has  been  a  reporter  and  a  village 
schoolmaster.  Much  is  expected  of  his  work  in 
Swarthmore. 

Prof.  W.  D.  Manro,  formerly  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  but  who  resigned  less 
than  a  year  ago  to  take  a  similar  position  in  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J.,  has  been  compelled  to  retire  on 
account  of  ill-health.  Mr.  Manro  will  take  an 
extended  rest  at  his  home  in  Auburn,  and  pos- 
sibly a  sea  voyage. 


APPROACHING  SCHOOL  MEETINGS. 

New  Jersey  State  High  School  Teachers'  Asso^ 
ciation,  Newark,  N.  J.,  April  20  and  30.  Presi- 
dent, Lincoln  E.  Rowley,  East  Orange. 

Convocation  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June.  Secretary, 
Melvil  Dewey. 

New  York  State  Teachers*  Association,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  July  5,  6.  7.  President,  Dr.  James 
Lee. 

National  Educational  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  July  7-13.  President,  James  M. 
Greenwood. 

American  Institute  of  Instruction,  North  Con- 
way, N.  H.,  July  5-8. 

New  York  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction Summer  Schools,  Chautauqua,  Ithaca, 
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Thousand  Island  Park,  Greenport,  L.  I.,  Jialy 
11-29.     Isaac  H.  Stont,  Supervisor. 

Harvard  Summer  School,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
July  6,  August  12.    M.  Chamberlain,  Secretary. 

New  York  University  Summer  School,  Uni- 
versity Heights,  New  York  city.  Charles  B. 
Bliss,  Secretary. 


SCHOOL    BILLS  PASSED   BY  THE 
LEGISLATURE. 

OTHER  than  the  few  school  bills  which  be- 
came laws  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
Legislature,  we  give  below  the  school  bills 
passed  by  the  Legislature  and  awaiting  executive 
action. 

We  precede  the  list  with  a  few  of  general  im- 
portance to  all: 

Ellsworth.  Grade  crossings.  To  provide  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  grade  crossings  on  all 
the  railroads  of  the  State. 

Marshall.  To  encourage  the  development  of 
art  in  cities.  Allowing  municipalities  to  appro- 
priate money  for  such  purpose. 

Krum.  Issue  of  mileage  books  by  railroad 
corporations.  Providing  for  issuance  of  five- 
dollar  mileage  books. 

Burns.  Insurance  law,  §  92.  Doing  away  with 
the  obligation  of  insurance  companies  to  give  to 
policy  holders  the  usual  advance  notice  that  p-e- 
miums  will  be  due. 

Ford.  Regulation  of  the  business  of  pharmacy 
and  druggists.  Shortening  the  hours  of  drug 
clerks. 

Coggeshall.  Display  of  United  States  flags  on 
school  buildings.  Enforcing  ihe  general  custom 
in  this  matter. 

CITIES    AND   TOWNS. 

Auburn. 
Wilcox.    Expenses  of  public  schools. 

Buffalo. 
Boland.     Appropriation  for  school  building. 

Ithaca. 
Stewart.     Cornell  University. 

Jomesiotun. 
Peterson.     Public  schools. 


Burns. 


New  RochelU. 
New  charter. 


Greater  New   York. 

TiflFany.    Sale  of  school  lands  in  Brooklyn. 

Gale.  Relative  to  Poppenheuscn  Institution  in 
College  Point. 

Guy.    Charter,  §  1055.    School  buildings. 

Aheam.  Charter,  §  1091.  Salaries  of  teachers 
in  public  schools. 

Wallace.    Nassau.    Erection  of. 

Ogdetisburg. 
Malby.    Schools  and  academies. 
Malby.     General  amendments. 

Rochester. 
Parsons.    Tax  for  school  building. 
Perkins.    Public  schools. 

Harrison.  Christian  Brothers'  School  Society, 
Rochester. 


Troy. 
Tibbitts.       Rensselaer     Polytechnic     Institute. 
Enlarging  the  powers  of. 
Utica. 
Williams.     Relative  to  common  schools. 
Williams.    Maintenance  of  common  schools. 
Williams.     Teachers'  wages. 

WatervlieL 
Stedman.    Relative  to  public  schools. 

Schenectady. 
Brackett.     Bonds  for  school  purposes. 

COUNTIES. 

Broome. 
Vincent.    Broome.    Changing  school  commis- 
sioners' districts. 

Cortland. 
Burns.    Boundaries  of  Union  Free  School  Dis- 
trict No.  7,  town  of  Cortlandt 
Delaware. 
Grant.      Walton.      School    district    refunding 
bonds. 

Onondaga. 
Cottle.    Onondaga.    Refund  bonded  indebted- 
ness, school  district. 

Orange. 
Lexow.     Union  Free  School   District   No.  3, 
Orangetown. 

IVarren. 
Eldridge.    Warren.    Changing  school  commis- 
sioners' districts. 

Yates. 

Sheppard.     Penn  Yan.     Annual  school  meet- 
ing. 


STATE  DEPABTHENT  NEWS* 

The  State  Superintendent  has  issued  a  circular 
containing  a  memorial  sketch  of  Dr.  Edward  A. 
Sheldon,  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment at  Albany,  probably  on  the  Capitol 
grounds.  The  funds,  which  are  to  be  contributed 
by  the  school  children  of  the  State,  are  to  be 
collected  on  Arbor  Day.     The  circular  states: 

That  pupils  and  their  friends  be  asked  to  con- 
tribute to  this  fund  sums  of  from  one  to  live  cents, 
each  according  to  ability  or  choice. 

The  teacher  of  each  grade  or  department  in 
graded  schools  (acting  according  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  superintendent  or  principal), 
and  of  each  separate  school,  shall  receive  the 
contributions. 

The  teachers  of  schools  in  cities  and  villages 
having  a  superintendent  shall  forward  the  sums 
received  to  their  superintendent;  of  other  public 
schools,  to  their  school  commissioner,  and  of 
normal  and  private  schools,  to  Hon.  George  B. 
Sloan,  Treasurer,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

All  schools  will  report  at  once,  on  the  blank 
sent  with  the  Arbor  Day  program,  to  Hon. 
George  B.  Sloan,  Treastrrcr,  the  amount  re- 
ceived and  paid  over  to  the  superintendent  or  the 
school  commissioner.  School  commissioners  and 
city  and  village  superintendents  will  forward 
moneys  received  by  them  to  the  treasurer. 

Small  schools  in  adjacent  communities  may 
unite  in  forwarding  money  by  post-office  or  ex- 
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press  money  order,  and  thus  save  expense.  Al- 
ways send  statement  of  amount  received  and  for- 
warded, in  which  shall  be  given  the  number  of  the 
school  district  and  the  town  where  located. 

As  previously  announced,  the  State  Depart- 
ment Summer  Schools  this  year  will  be  held  at 
Chautauqua,  Ithaca,  Thousand  Island  Park  and 
Greenport,  L.  I.  Supervisor  of  Institutes  Isaac 
H.  Stout  will  have  general  charge.  The  special 
directors  will  be:  Thousand  Island  Park,  July 
11-29,  Welland  Hendrick,  A.  M.;  Chautauqua, 
Henry  P.  Sanford,  Ph.  D.;  Ithaca,  Percy  I. 
Bugbee,  A.  M.;  Greenport,  Darwin  L.  Bardwell, 
A.  M. 

Supt.  Skinner,  of  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  has  handed  down  his  decision 
sustaining  the  appeal  of  Eugene  Lockwood  and 
others  from  the  refusal  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  School  District  No.  9,  city  of  Corning,  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  applicants,  that 
certain  teachers  employed  in  one  of  the  schools 
in  the  district  be  required  to  discontinue  wearing 
in  the  school-room  during  the  hours  such  school 
is  in  session  the  distinguishing  dress  or  garb  of 
the  religious  order  to  which  they  belong;  and 
from  the  action  of  the  board  in  leasing  a  build- 
ing, the  property  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
in  which  one  of  the  schools  of  the  district  is 
maintained.  The  Superintendent  holds  that  the 
wearing  of  such  distinctive  garb  by  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  during  school  hours  while 
teaching  therein  constitutes  a  sectarian  influence 
which  ought  not  to  be  persisted  in,  and  decides 
that  the  building  must  not  be  used  for  school 
purposes  after  September  i  next. 

John  J.  N.  Symes,  of  New  York  city,  has  been 
appointed  an  additional  inspector  under  the 
Compulsory  Education  Law,  to  serve  in  the  de- 
partment.    His  salary  will  be  $1,500. 

Supt.  Skinner  has  decided  that  Martin  J.  Zeh, 
the  Schoharie  county  teacher  charged  with  im- 
moral conduct,  is  an  improper  person  to  teach, 
and  has  revoked  his  license. 

Regulations  governing  admission  to  teachers* 
training  schools  and  training  classes  will  be  the 
same  for  the  ensuing  year  as  those  governing  the 
admission  during  the  current  school  year.  Those 
who  are  admitted  upon  uniform  examinations 
credentials  may  be  admitted  upon  second-grade 
certificates  which  expire  July  31st,  1898,  without 
further  examination,  and  upon  third-grade  certifi- 
cates expiring  upon  the  same  date,  provided  the 
holder  of  such  third-grade  certificate  has  attained 
a  standing  of  at  least  60  per  cent,  in  civil  gov- 
ernment. 

Applications  for  appointment  to  instruct  train- 
ing classes  should  be  filed  on  or  before  May  ist, 
as  announcements  of  appointment  will  be  made 
at  that  time. 

Supt.  Skinner,  of  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  has  interfered  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  the  old  Sleepy  Hollow  school-house  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Westchester  county.  This  is  the  build- 
ing referred  to  by  Washington  Irving  in  his 
works,  and  when  on  March  30  last  the  trustees 
of  School  District  No.  2  of  the  town  of  Mount 
Pleasant  decided  by  a  majority  vote  that  it  should 


be  sold  at  public  auction  on  April  18  a  protest 
immediately  went  up  from  a  large  number  of 
residents  of  the  district  who  want  the  old  build- 
ing preserved,  even  though  a  new  school-house 
has  been  recently  built. 

A  much  greater  sum  of  State  Library  money 
has  been  apportioned  to  school  districts  in  New 
York  this  year  by  the  school  commissioners  than 
is  usual.  This  is  owing  to  increased  appropria- 
tions by  the  districts  upon  which  the  apportion- 
ment is  based. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  the  commission- 
ers whose  districts  have  secured  the  greatest 
number  of  applications.  Many  commissioners, 
however,  were  narrowly  limited  by  the  amount 
at  their  disposal.  The  three  who  stand  the  high- 
est as  to  the  amount  apportioned  are:  John  T. 
Rice,  second  district  of  Saratoga  county,  $525.90; 
Walter  S.  Allerton,  first  district  of  Westchester 
county,  $480;  Frank  L.  Ostrander,  first  district  of 
Delaware  county,  $381.65. 

The  three  who  stand  highest  as  to  the  number 
of  applications  secured  are:  Millard  W.  Baldwin, 
second  district  of  Ulster  county,  45;  Herbert  R. 
Glidden,  Orleans  county,  39;  Thomas  O.  Young, 
first  district  of  Oswego  county,  38. 

Two  hundred  and  five  new  books  have  been 
recently  added  to  the  State  Teachers'  Library. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  by  application  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Isdell,  of  the  Normal  College,  will 
give  kindergarten  instruction  in  the  Summer 
School  at  Greenport,  L.  I.,  and  Miss  Frances 
Hayes,  of  Albany,  in  the  Summer  School  at 
Ithaca.         « 


THE  STATE. 
Eugene  W.  Lyttle,  A.  M. 

EUGENE  W.  LYTTLE,  the  new  Inspector  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.,  educated  in 


E.    W.    LYTTLE,    A.    M. 

the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Watertown,  in 
1874  was  prepared  for  college  by  Hannibal  Smith, 
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at  that  time  principal  of  the  W.  H.  S.;  entered 
Hamilton  College  in  the  class  of  1878,  and  was 
graduated  with  honors.  He  studied  and  taught 
in  New  York  city  and  vicinity  for  four  years.  In 
1882  he  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  of  science 
in  the  Pingry  School,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  in 
1886  became  associate  principal  of  the  school.  In 
1891  he  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  of  classics 
in  the  Englewood  School  for  Boys,  at  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J.,  and  in  1892  and  '93  was  a  member 
of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  In  1893  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  W.  H.  S.,  and  has  remained  there 
since. 

Mr.  Lyttle  feels  that  his  most  valuable  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  has  been  gained  by  private 
tutoring  and  by  teaching  small  classes  in  private 
schools,  where  experiments  were  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  eagerly  welcomed.  He  believes  that 
free  public  schools  are  the  only  foundation  on 
which  the  State  can  securely  rest,  and  that  they 
cannot  be  made  too  good;  but  he  also  believes 
that  the  private  school,  under  proper  safeguards, 
has  a  great  mission,  and  that  schools  both  public 
and  private  should  be  in  the  closest  alliance. 

In  connection  with  the  forthcoming  fifty-third 
annual  convention  of  the  New  York  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  it  is  proposed  to  conduct  an 
exhibition  of  school  work.  It  is  expected  that 
superintendents,  commissioners  and  teachers  will 
alike  combine  in  an  effort  to  make  of  this  exhibit 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Colby,  of  No.  138  South  Washington 
street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  occupies  the  im- 
portant position  of  superintendent  of  exhibits  in 
this  connection,  has  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the 
superintendents  and  principals  of  the  State  set- 
ting forth  the  scope  of  the  intended  exhibit  and 
cordially  bespeaking  their  aid. 

Teachers  who  propose  to  enter  specimens  of 
the  work  done  by  their  pupils  are  advised  that 
up  to  June  1st  space  may  be  had  upon  applica- 
tion, racks  and  tables  being  reserved  according 
to  requirement  and  the  nature  of  the  specimens 
of  work  to  be  exhibited. 

The  work,  it  is  explained,  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged and  classified  as  to  show  the  plan  of 
instruction  under  which  it  was  accomplished,  the 
age  of  the  pupil  and  the  grade  in  which  the  pupil 
studies. 

Hornellsville  has  elected  as  superintendent  of 
schools  Mrs.  Mary  Bemis,  of  Camden,  N.  Y.,  at 
a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year. 

The  New  York  State  Art  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion held  its  ninth  semi-annual  meeting  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  March  25th  and  26th.  Walter 
S.  Goodnough,  of  Brooklyn,  presiding.  The  pro- 
gram follows:  "  Suggestions  for  the  Use  of 
Works  of  Art  in  the  Class-Room,"  Mr.  J.  Fred- 
erick Hopkins,  director  of  art,  public  schools, 
Boston,  Mass.;  discussion  led  by  Mr.  James  Hall, 
director  of  art,  public  schools,  Springfield.  Mass. 
"The  Promotion  of  Art  by  the  State  Through 
the  Circulation  of  Art  Works,"  Dr.  Melvil 
Dewey,  secretary  of  State  Board  of  Regents. 
"  Art,  an  Element  in  National  Greatness,"  Mr. 
Fred  Hovey  Allen,  art  lecturer,  Boston,  Mass. 


"  A  Bit  of  a  Creed,"  Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  direc- 
tor of  manual  training,  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
New  York;  general  discussion.  "The  Place  of 
Composition  in  Art  Education,"  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Dow,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn;  curator  of 
Japanese  department,  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts;  discussion  led  by  Prof.  Alfred  V.  Church- 
ill, director  of  art  education.  Teachers'  College, 
New  York. 

The  alumni  of  Colgate  University  in  Eastern 
New  York  had  a  banquet  at  the  Kenmore  Hotel, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  February  i8th.  The  speakers 
were  Profs.  Andrews,  Crawshaw  and  Brigham;  J. 
W.  Ford,  '69;  L.  J.  Dean,  '71;  James  C.  Colgate, 
'84;  W.  H.  Winegar,  '96;  Fred  V.  Lester.  '86; 
Owen  Cassidy,  '87;  Secretary  Melvil  Dewey  and 
George  L.  Stedman,  Esq.  A.  C.  Hill,  *Ty,  acted  as 
toastmaster.    There  were  forty-two  present. 

The  election  is  reported  of  P.  M.  Hull,  of 
Olean,  as  superintendent  of  schools  at  Johns- 
town, N.  Y.,  to  succeed  W.  S.  Snyder. 

Cornell  has  a  "  Yale "  Club,  composed  of 
members  of  the  faculty,  resident  Yale  alumni  and 
Yale  men  doing  post-graduate  or  professional 
school  work  at  Cornell. 

It  is  announced  from  Ithaca  that  the  trustees  of 
Cornell  University  have  formally  established  a 
medical  department,  to  be  located  in  New  York 
city.  Its  faculty  will  be  made  up  principally  of 
those  surgeons  and  physicians  who  have  been 
connected  with  the  medical  department  of  New 
York  University. 

A  new  course  has  recently  been  started  at 
Syracure  University  which  is  somewhat  a  novelty 
in  the  regular  work  of  college  curriculum  s.  The 
course  is  known  as  "  Current  History,"  and  its 
purpose  is  to  study  events  of  the  present  day  in 
relation  to  their  causes  and  effects.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  students  will  not  receive 
credit  for  it  in  the  number  of  hours  required  for 
graduation,  150  students  signified  their  intention 
of  entering  the  class.  It  will  be  conducted  by 
the  department  of  history. 

Syracuse  University  will  make  an  effort  to  se- 
cure the  library  of  the  late  Prof.  Henry  Drisler, 
of  Columbia  University,  who  was  well  known  as 
the  author  of  a  number  of  text-books,  including 
Harper's  Latin  Lexicon,  and  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing classical  authorities  in  the  United  States. 
His  library  comprised  10,000  volumes  on  classical 
subjects,  which  is  pronounced  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  complete  private  collections  of  books 
on  classical  topics  to  be  found.  It  is  valued  at 
about  $40,000.  The  Syracuse  administration  con- 
siders that  Prof.  Drisler's  collection  would  form 
a  splendid  compliment  to  the  famous  Von  Ranke 
library,  which  is  now  on  the  university's  book 
shelves. 

According  to  the  annual  report '  of  the  State 
Board  of  Regents,  which  has  just  been  issued. 
Syracuse  University  ranks  third  in  number  of 
faculty  members  among  the  universities  of  this 
State.  Columbia  heads  the  list,  with  Cornell  sec- 
ond.     In  number  of    students    Syracuse  ranks 
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fourth,  as  it  also  does  in  property  owned,  which 
amounts  to  $2,000,000.  In  number  of  students  ii; 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Syracuse  ranks 
second. 

The  People's  University  Extension  Society  of 
Greater  New  York,  with  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
Chester  S.  Lord  of  the  New  York  Sun,  Robert 
C.  Alexander  of  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express , 
Rossiter  Johnson  and  Henry  A.  Stimson  among 
its  directors,  has  been  incorporated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  promotion  of  educational 
facilities  for  the  public  in  New  York  city  and  its 
vicinity,  by  means  of  lectures,  classes  and  the 
distribution  of  literature. 

On  April  5  the  new  Utica  Free  Academy, 
which,  it  was  expected,  would  be  occupied  next 
fall,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Only  the  walls  re- 
main. The  loss  is  estimated  at  $110,000;  insur- 
ance, one-half.  The  building  seems  to  have  been 
an  ill-fated  one,  having  been  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion since  it  was  started. 


COUNTY  NEWS. 

Albany.  —  The  Teachers*  Endowment  Fund 
Association  has  elected  these  officers:  President, 
Charles  W.  Cole,  superintendent  of  schools; 
Vice-President,  Principal  Almon  Holland,  of 
School  No.  6;  Secertary,  Miss  Louise  Burdick, 
of  School  No.  12.  Executive  Committee  —  Prin- 
cipal P.  H.  McQuade,  of  School  No.  21;  Prin- 
cipal N.  B.  Combs,  of  School  No.  10;  Principal 
J.  A.  Sherwood,  of  School  No.  8;  Miss  Mary  G. 
Smith,  of  School  No.  15;  Mr.  F.  B.  Huested,  of 
the  High  School*,  and  Miss  Margaret  Graham,  of 
School  No.  13.  The  association  voted  to  begin 
an  assessment  on  teachers*  salaries  September, 
1898.  —  The  School  Board  is  considering  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  central  night  school. 

Broome.  —  Supt.  Halsey  has  submitted  a 
schedule  of  increased  salaries  for  assistant  teach- 
ers in  the  Binghamton  schools  to  the  Board  of 
Education  of  that  city.  There  was  reason  to 
hope  that  it  would  be  adopted,  at  least  in  part, 
but  latest  advices  indicate  present  failure. 

Chemung.  —  Prof.  Parley  Coburn,  for  many 
years  principal  of  School  No.  3,  at  Elmira,  died 
a  few  weeks  ago  of  a  complication  of  diseases, 
aged  62  years.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  late  war, 
having  served  three  years  and  four  months. 

Columbia.  —  The  Hudson  Board  of  Education 
at  a  recent  meeting  decided  to  place  the  tele- 
phone in  all  the  schools  of  that  city.  —  Miss 
Angie  Palmer,  formerly  a  teacher  in  Chatham, 
and  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Buffalo  Normal 
School,  has  accepted  a  position  in  Tonawanda 
Public  School. 

Cortland.  —  The  board  of  the  Cortland  Nor- 
mal School  has  appointed  Prof.  W.  M.  Booth, 
of  New  York  city,  to  the  position  just  vacated  by 
Prof.  Bardwell.  Prof.  Booth  is  a  graduate  of  the 
scientific  department  of  Harvard  University,  class 
of  *93,  and  has  taught  in  Boston  and  Brooklyn. 
He  is  also  consulting  chemist  for  a  large  corpo- 
ration in  New  York. 

Dutchess.  —  The  Poughkeepsie  High  School 
Association  is  making  an  organized  effort  to  give 
aid  and  encouragement  to  new  graduates  of  the 
High  School  to  obtain  a  higher  education.    The 


late  Matthew  Vassar,  Jr.,  left  $50,000  to  found 
scholarships  at  Vassar,  with  a  preference  for 
students  from  Poughkeepsie,  and  the  association 
desires  to  encourage  High  School  graduates  to 
take  advantage  of  this  splendid  opportunity.  The 
income  from  this  ought  to  provide  five  or  six 
complete  scholarships. 

Erie Buffalo  is  to  have  vacation  schools. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Principals*  Associa- 
tion to  ask  the  city  to  furnish  any  money  for 
them;  all  that  will  be  asked  will  be  the  use  of 
three  or  four  school-houses  in  districts  where  it 
is  thought  the  work  is  most  needed.  All  teach- 
ers are  to  be  volunteers,  and  so  far  three  prin- 
cipals and  twelve  or  fifteen  assistant  teachers 
have  offered  their  services.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Women  Teachers*  Association  a  commit- 
tee of  seven  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with 
the  Principals*  committee,  and  they  will  under- 
take to  raise  the  funds  which  will  be  necessary  to 
conduct  the  schools.  —  The  suit  brought  by  John 
E.  Hinman,  ex-school  principal,  against  Supt 
Henry  P.  Emerson,  to  recover  $10,000  for  alleged 
slander,  has  been  discontinued.  —  Supt.  Emerson 
has  recommended  to  the  Common  Council  the 
construction  of  six  new  schools,  and  the  general 
betterment  of  those  now  in  use.  —  The  Buffalo 
school  children  contributed  provisions  for  the 
suffering  Cubans.  —  There  is  a  disposition  to 
blame  the  janitors  of  the  Buffalo  schools  for  the . 
conditions  criticised  by  Dr.  McMurry  and  the 
Educational  Association.  —  The  Buffalo  High 
School  took  all  three  of  the  prizes  offered  by  the 
New  York  State  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  for  the  best  essay  on  a  given  patriotic 
subject  by  a  pupil  of  any  high  school  of  the  State. 
—  Supt.  Emerson  spent  his  Easter  vacation  at 
Gettysburg  and  Washington  securing  material 
for  his  free  public  lecture  delivered  April  i6th. — 
The  Masten  Park  High  School  was  recently 
honored  by  the  presence  of  Major-Gen.  Miles  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  school  flag 
made  by  the  pupils  themselves.  —  Supervisor  of 
Grammar  Grades  Millard  is  furnishing  the 
eighth-year  grade  pupils  of  the  Buffalo  schools 
with  instruction  in  the  principles  of  banking, 
and  has  obtained  for  this  purpose  $50,000  in 
paper  currency  as  well  as  a  banking  outfit,  both 
of  which  are  furnished  by  one  of  the  local  city 
banks.  —  The  joint  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  As- 
sociation of  the  second  and  third  commissioner 
districts  of  Erie  county  was  held  at  the  State 
Normal  school  building,  Buffalo,  Saturday,  April 
2,  1898.  The  program  follows:  Address  of  wel- 
come, Principal  James  M.  Cassety;  response, 
Commissioners  Ryther  and  Vail;  paper,  "  Fads 
in  Teaching,"  Jennie  R.  House,  Holland;  paper, 
"  Character  Building,*'  Principal  Chas.  V.  Ker- 
win,  Wales;  paper,  "  Harvard  Summer  School,** 
Principal  Frederick  Houghton,  School  26,  Buf- 
falo; paper,  "  Common  School  Curriculum," 
Principal  Chas.  Goldsmith,  East  Aurora;  address, 
"  Patriotism,*'  Major  Chas.  H.  Stowits,  Buffalo; 
paper,  "  Primary  Reading,"  Jennie  S.  Murray, 
Springville;  paper,  "Teaching  of  English,*'  Prin- 
cipal Robt.  W.  Hughes,  Griffiths  Ins.;  paper,  "  A 
Plea  for  the  Individual,*'  Principal  T.  F.  Kane, 
Hamburg. 

Fulton — The  Gloversville  School  Board  has 
granted  an  increase  of  salaries  to  its  teachers.  — 
Johnstown,  at  a  special  election  held  March  30th, 
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decided  in  favor  of  appropriating  $25,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  school  building  by  a  vote  of 
328  for  and  91  against.  —  There  were  thirty  can- 
didates seeking  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Johnstown  to  succeed  W.  S.  Snyder, 
resigned.  —  P.  M.  Hull,  of  Waverly,  was  the  suc- 
cessful candidate. 

Greene.  —  Preparations  are  under  way  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Hudson  River  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion to  be  held  in  Catskill,  Saturday,  May  7th. 
About  150  teachers  are  expected  to  attend.  Supt. 
Sherman  Williams,  of  Glens  Falls;  Deputy  State 
Superintendent  Ainsworth  and  others  prominent 
in  educational  work  will  be  present. 

Herkimer The  case  of  John  E.  Reynolds  v. 

The  Board  of  Education,  on  account  of  the  death 
of  the  plaintiff's  son,  who  was  struck  by  a  train 
while  escaping  from  the  truant  officer,  will  be 
appealed  by  City  Attorney  Newberry.  The  case 
is  still  in  a  preliminary  stage.  Judge  Scripture 
having  overruled  a  demurrer  interposed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  denying  liability  on  the  part 
of  tlie  city.  From  this  ruling  the  city  attorney 
appeals  to  the  Appellate  Division.  —  Little  Falls 
has  voted  an  appropriation  of  $64,900  for  two  new 
school  buildings. 

Jefferson Principal  E.  W.  Lyttle,  the  re- 
cently appointed  inspector  in  the  State  Regents* 
Department,  was  presented  with  a  gold  watch  bv 
the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Watertown  High 
School  on  the  occasion  of  his  severing  his  con- 
nection with  that  institution. 

Livingston —  The  graduating  class  of  Dans- 
ville's  High  School  will  adopt  a  new  plan  this 
year.  No  essays  or  orations  will  be  given.  Some 
noted  speaker  will  be  secured  to  address  the 
class. 

Madison.  —  Prof.  G.  W.  Banning,  of  Colgate 
University,  and  Miss  Mary  Louise  Caldwell,-  a 
teacher  in  the  local  High  School,  were  married  a 
short  time  ago.  The  young  couple  will  go 
abroad  for  the  summer. 

Monroe Principal  Schenck,  of  the  Mumford 

Union  School,  has  received  the  appointment  of 
superintendent  of  the  Union  and  High  School  in 
Wilson,  Niagara  county,  for  the  next  school  year. 
—  Principals  Mark  W.  Way,  Richard  A.  Searing, 
Charles  D.  Blackman,  E.  M.  Sparlin,  George  H. 
Walden,  S.  C.  Pierce  and  S.  P.  Moulthrop,  of  the 
local  executive  committee  to  arrange  for  the  State 
teachers'  convention  in  Rochester  in  July,  met 
Dr.  James  M.  Lee,  of  New  York,  to  talk  over 
arrangements  at  Supt.  Noyes'  office  in  the  early 
part  of  this  month. 

Sj'iagara.  —  Considerable  dissatisfaction  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  students  of  the  Lockport  schools 
with  regard  to  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation that  the  annual  Arbor  Day  excursion  to 
the  Falls  shall  be  abolished.  It  is  proposed  this 
year  to  stay  home  and  plant  trees. 

Oneida.  —  Prof.  Fielding  Schofield.  of  the 
Utica  Business  College,  has  received  an  invita- 
tion from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  to  prepare  a  paper 
for  the  Washington  meeting,  the  subject  to  be 
"  Writing,"  in  a  sense  both  educational  and  prac- 
tical.— The  seats  of  the  Rome  Academy  have  been 
removed  to  Sink's  Opera  House,  and  the  acad- 
emy students  are  now  meeting  there.     The  old 


building  will  be  disposed  of  at  once.  —  Lincoln 
A.  Parkhurst,  one  of  the  Oneida  school  commis- 
sioners, was  recently  married  to  Miss  L.  Maud 
Nichols.  —  At  the  special  meeting  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  School  District  No.  4,  the  proposition 
to  purchase  the  Bennett  lots,  on  Cherry  street, 
Oneida,  for  a  school  site  was  adopted  122  to  6, 
and  the  proposition  to  issue  $12,000  worth  of 
bonds  to  pay  for  the  same  and  erect  a  building 
was  carried  by  a  vote  of  118  to  2.  The  building 
will  be  used  to  accommodate  pupils  of  the  pri- 
mary grade,  and  will  afford  relief  from  the  over- 
crowded conditions  already  existing. 

Ontario.  — At  the  meeting  of  the  Teachers' 
Association  held  April  8th,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  Principal  D.  B.  Wil- 
liams, A.  M.,  E.  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Principal  J.  R.  Foster,  Honeoye,  N.  Y.; 
Secretary,  Principal  A.  T.  Rinker,  A.  B.,  Victor, 
N.  Y.;  Treasurer,  Jesse  A.  Wheeler,  So.  Bloom- 
field,  N.  Y.  Executive  Committee  —  President, 
Vice-President  and  Secretary,  as  above,  together 
with  Supt.  J.  C.  Norris,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.; 
Principal  A.  C.  Noll,  Naples,  N.  Y.;  Commis- 
sioner A.  C.  Aldridge,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

Orange The  Orange  County  Teachers'  As- 
sociation carried  out  the  following  program  at 
their  meeting  held  April  9th:  **  Music,"  by  Miss 
G.  G.  Cunningham;  "  Education  of  the  Will,"  by 
Principal  Baskerville;  "The  System  of  the  Na- 
tional Education,"  by  Principal  Dusenberry; 
"School  Entertainments,"  by  Miss  Winters; 
"  Current  Educational  Literature,"  by  Principal 
Foley;  *'  Primary  Number,"  by  Florence  Hotch- 
kiss. 

Orleans.  —  An  association  of  -the  principals  of 
schools  of  Orleans  county  has  been  organized, 
with  officers  as  follows:  President,  Principal 
Bartlett;  Vice-President,  Principal  Filer;  Secre- 
tary, Principal  Mosher;  Treasurer,  Supt  F.  A. 
Greene.  School  Commissioner  Glidden  and 
Principal  Armstrong  have  been  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  make  arrangements  for  the  next  meet- 
ing, which  will  be  held  in  Albion  on  Saturday, 
April  30th. 

Oswego.  —  Prof.  C.  W.  Richards  recently  cele- 
brated the  completion  of  his  twenty-fifth  year  of 
service  as  principal  of  the  Oswego  High  School. 
—  The  memorial  fund  for  the  bust  of  the  late  Dr. 
Sheldon,  to  be  placed  in  the  Normal  School,  has 
increased  to  $862.50,  and  contributions  are  arriv- 
ing each  day,  so  that  the  sum  of  $1,200  necessary 
to  finish  the  work  will  be  realized  very  shortly.-^ 
Miss  O'Shaughnessy  and  Miss  Carmichael,  who 
have  been  teaching  in  the  Talcott  street  school, 
have  resigned  their  positions,  and  will  go  to  New 
York  to  fit  themselves  for  trained  nurses.  The 
Board  of  School  Commissioners  have  appointed 
Miss  Dawes  and  Miss  Dorsey  in  their  places. 

Onondaga.  —  Supt.  Blodgett's  annual  report, 
recently  issued,  shows  the  foUowmg  facts:  The 
number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  schools  for 
1897  is  given  at  18,841,  an  increase  of  992  over 
1896.  The  number  belonging  to  all  grades  is 
14,798,  an  increase  of  635.  The  estimated  number 
of  persons  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
21  years  is  27,400,  an  increase  of  400.  This  is  on 
the  basis  of  the  population  of  122,653,  as  shown 
by  the  city  directory,  an  increase  of  2,529.  The 
city  has  now  32  school  buildings.  Besides  the 
High  School,  there  are  15  schools  containing  a 
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senior  department,  27  containing  a  junior  depart- 
ment, 31  containing  a  primary  department,  and 
nine  containing  all.  The  total  number  of  teach- 
ers is  393,  20  men  and  373  women.  Of  this  num- 
ber 386  are  regular  and  seven  special.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  is  27,  being 
10  in  the  grammar  schools  and  eight  in  the  High 
School. —  In  the  event  of  the  failure  to  establish  a 
State  truant  school  in  the  near  future,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  city  truant  school  near  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  with  the  advantages  of  a  large 
playground  and  a  well-equipped  gymnasium,  is 
recommended. — ^A  number  of  Syracuse  educators 
recentlv  dined  and  held  a  social  session  at  the 
Globe  Hotel.  The  party  included:  A.  B.  Blod- 
gett,  W.  K.  Wickes,  R.  B.  White,  C.  E.  White, 
W.  H.  Scott,  C.  R.  Drum,  F.  L.  Mead.  George 
A.  Lewis,  J.  D.  Wilson,  W.  J.  Pelo,  W.  D. 
Lewis,  W.  H.  Covert  and  B.  M.  Watson. 

Bonsselaer. — Charles  E.  McWilliams,  formerly 
principal  of  School  No.  14,  Troy,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  position  in  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  Department  at  Albany.  He 
will  aid  in  preparing  and  examining  uniform  ex- 
amination papers.  —  The  Troy  School  Board  has 
completed  arrangements  for  hiring  a  double 
three-story  brick  building  on  the  east  side  of- 
Second  street,  below  Adams  street,  for  temporary 
quarters  for  the  scholars  of  School  No.  10  while 
the  new  structure  is  being  constructed.  —  A  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Chairman  E.  K.  Betts,  of 
the  Teachers'  Committee;  Charles  S.  Holmes  and 
Clerk  Shelliday,  of  the  Lansingburg  School 
Board,  met  recently  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
the  school  manual.  For  ten  years  no  change  of 
importance  has  been  made,  and  a  number  of  im- 
provements were  suggested.  The  report  of  the 
committee  will  be  given  at  the  next  meeting. 

Saratoga.  —  The  Saratoga  Board  of  Education 
has  adopted  a  novel  scheme  to  inform  teachers 
and  pupils  in  the  public  schools  when  school  is 
suspended  because  of  storms,  etc.  It  is  a  steam 
whistle  placed  on  a  local  foundry,  which  is 
sounded  whenever  occasion  requires. 

Steuben.  —  The  first  meeting  of  the  Steuben 
Association  of  School  Principals  has  been  held 
in  Corning.  Nearly  every  principal  of  the  county 
was  present.  The  opening  subject  was  "  The 
Principal's  Relation,"  discussed  by  Prof.  F.  R. 
Darling,  of  Woodhull,  concerning  the  Board  of 
Education;  by  Prof.  L.  D.  Miller,  of  Bath,  in 
connection  with  the  teachers,  and  by  Prof.  A.  M. 
Blodgett,  of  Corning,  relative  to  the  pupils. 
After  a  paper  on  "  Our  Relations  to  the  Compul- 
sory Education  Law,"  by  Prof.  B.  E.  Hicks,  of 
Painted  Post,  Supt.  Prentiss,  -of  Hornellsville, 
spoke  on  "  Desirable  Changes  in  the  Regents' 
Syllabus;"  Dr.  L.  R.  Hunt,  of  Corning,  on  "  The 
Essentials  in  a  School  Principal,"  and  Prof.  C. 
T.  Walker,  of  Canisteo,  on  "  Correlation  in  the 
Lower  Grades." 

Suffolk.  —  The  Suffolk  County  Principals' 
Council  met  at  Patchogue,  April  2d.  It  was  de- 
cided to  ask  the  Regents  to  give  Greek  and 
Roman  history  each  two  counts  instead  of  one; 
to  give  an  examination  in  music  with  two  counts, 
and  to  give  an  examination  in  current  events 
with  one  count.  Principal  Wells  spoke  on  the 
teaching  of  '*  Grit."  G.  C.  Schaible  read  a  paper 
on  the  German  schools.  Principal  Hunt  talked 
on  the  kindergarten.    The  following  officers  were 


elected:  President,  Principal  G.  C.  Schaible; 
Vice-President,  Principal  Packard;  Secretary, 
Principal  Lisk.  —  It  is  said  that  one  Board  of 
Education  of  this  county  refused  to  engage  a 
principal  unless  he  weighed  170  pounds  or  over. 
A  member  of  another  board,  who  speaks  better 
German  than  English,  criticised  the  teachers 
severely  because  they  pronounced  such  words 
as  **  can't,"  "  ask,"  etc..  as  they  are  marked  iit 
Webster's  Dictionary.  When  shown  the  diction- 
ary, the  critic  simply  shook  his  head  and  said: 
"  Das  ist  nicht  recht." 

Ulster.  —  The  standard  for  promotion  has  re- 
cently been  materially  raised  at  the  New  Paltz 
Normal. 

WeBtcheater — The  new  Washington  Irving 
High  School,  which  cost  over  $100,000,  was  re- 
cently dedicated.  An  interesting  program  was 
carried  out.  Addresses  were  made  by  the  Rev. 
D.  J.  Woolsey  Stryker,  president  of  Hamilton 
College;  Charles  R.  Skinner,  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction ;  James  R.  Day,  chan- 
cellor of  Syracuse  University;  Frank  Pierson, 
president  of  the  local  Board  of  Education,  and 
others.  —  The  spring  meetingr  of  the  Westchester 
County  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  the 
High  School  building  at  White  Plains.  The  pro- 
gT^m  included  the  following:  "  State  Course  of 
Study,"  by  S.  J.  Preston,  A.  M.,  of  Mamaroneck; 
discussion  opened  by  Principal  Sprague,  of  Rye; 
"  Language,  Composition  and  Literature  Below 
High  School  Grades,"  by  Charles  Davidson, 
Ph.  D.,  Regents'  inspector;  discussion  opened  by 
Supt.  C.  E.  Gorton,  of  Yonkers;  "  Geography 
Throughout  Grades,"  by  Prof.  Jacques  W.  Red- 
way;  discussion  opened  by  Supt.  Rockwell,  of 
Port  Chester.  Address,  "  The  Teacher  as  a 
Trainer,"  by  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Morgan.  ex-United 
States  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs. 

Warren.  —  The  Glens  Falls  School  Board  re- 
cently appointed  three  new  teachers.  They  are 
Miss  Blackburn,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Platts- 
burg  Normal  School  and  has  had  several  years' 
experience  in  teaching;  Miss  Meserve,  at  present 
at  Colby  University,  Waterville,  Me.,  and  Miss 
Newton,  who  will  graduate  in  June  from  the 
Potsdam  Normal  School.  The  board  also  pro- 
vided for  an  increase  of  $2,375  in  teachers'  sal- 
aries for  the  ensuing  year. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

Manhattan  and  Bronx —  The  borough  com- 
missioners have  decided  to  ask  for  $12,000,000 
and  to  hold  the  administration  to  answer  for  the 
possible  effect  of  debt.  —  The  last  public  meeting 
of  the  Patria  Club  was  held  at  Delmonico's.  Fifth 
avenue  and  Forty-fourth  street.  The  topic  was 
"  Education  in  Patriotism,"  and  the  speakers 
were  Charles  R.  Skinner,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  of  New  York  State,  and  Charles 
Bulkley  Hubbell,  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  New  York  city.  —  The  sum  of  $7,300 
was  allowed  the  superintendent  of  Greater  New 
York  for  this  year  for  the  pay  of  a  private  secre- 
tary, clerks  and  stenographers  for  the  superin- 
tendent's oflfice  staff.  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion will  be  called  upon  to  supply  some  of  the 
appointees.  —  The  trustees  of  Normal  College, 
at  their  last  meeting,  passed  resolutions  giving 
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the  junior  teachers  the  $25  additional  salary  from 
January  i,  and  promoting  Isabel  Flood  to  the 
position  left  vacant  by  Eleanor  Boisey,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $1,500.  —  The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
New  York  University  has  announced  that  Miss 
Helen  Gould  has  given  $10,000  to  the  School  of 
Engineering.  Miss  Gould  has  always  taken  con- 
siderable interest  in  this  particular  department. — 
Three  years  ago  the  Teachers'  College  was 
$115,000  in  debt  on  its  new  building.  Then  three 
women  gave  $25,000  each  to  that  admirable  insti- 
tution. That  left  a  debt  of  $40,000.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  association  Grace  Dodge,  the 
treasurer,  announced  that  the  debt  was  canceled. 
She  fluttered  in  her  hand  a  check  for  $40,000 
from  an  unknown  donor,  who  begged  that  his 
name  never  be  made  known.  —  The  Board  of 
Superintendents  is  arranging  for  the  vacation 
schools.  It  is  likely  that  the  teachers  will  consist 
almost  entirely  of  Normal  College  graduates  not 
now  regiilarly  employed,  who  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  gain  experience  in  class  manage- 
ment. Their  salaries  will  necessarily  be  low. 
There  will  be  ten  such  schools  open  this  year.  — 
A  teacher  correspondent  of  the  Telegram,  reply- 
ing to  Commissioner  Eustis'  comment  that  teach- 
ers were  deserving  of  no  more  sympathy  than 
other  self-supporting  women,  replies  as  follows: 
**  If  he  has  a  wife  and  children  at  home,  or  if-  he 
is  acquainted  with  families  who  have  children,  he 
must  know  how  very  glad  the  parents  arc  when 
vacation  is  over,  because  they  have  been  so  both- 
ered and  tired  out  with  their  own  children,  or,  if 
wealthy  enough,  they  engage  a  nurse  to  take  care 
of  their  children.  Why?  Because  children  must 
be  taken  care  of,  and  this  is  too  much  of  a  strain. 
The  older  they  get  the  greater  the  strain  and 
responsibility,  because  they  then  begin  to  reason 
and  argue  for  themselves,  not  usually  logically, 
but  in  a  perverted  manner,  to  suit  their  inclina- 
tions. A  parent  or  teacher  must  be  constantly 
on  guard  to  train  and  discipline,  having  in  view 
improvement  of  the  young.  How  much  greater 
a  strain  is  there  on  the  teacher,  who  has  from 
40  to  60  children,  than  on  the  parent,  who  so 
greatly  feels  the  care  of  three  or  six  children."  — 
Mary  Louise  Clawson,  who  died  recently,  has,  by 
her  will,  endowed  a  bed  for  public  school  teach- 
ers in  the  Flower  Hospital.  —  The  borough  su- 
perintendents will  probably  acquiesce  in  the 
examinations  for  promotion,  but  will  fight  to 
conduct  them  themselves.  —  The  School  Mas- 
ters' Association  of  New  York  and  vicinity  at  its 
last  meeting  elected  the  following  officers:  Presi- 
dent, William  McAndrews,  Pratt  Institute  High 
School,  Brooklyn;  Vice-President,  James  G. 
Croswell,  Brearley  School;  Secretary,  Theodore 
C.  Mitchell,  Columbia  Grammar  School;  Treas- 
urer, I.  C.  Rogers,  J.  H.  Morse's  School  for 
Boys.  Executive  Committee  —  G.  F.  Leete,  Dr. 
J.  Sach's  School  for  Girls;  H.  F.  Towle,  Boys' 
High  School,  Brooklyn;  J.  G.  Wight,  Girls'  Hieh 
School.  Mathematics  was  the  subject  which  the 
association  discussed.  Three  addresses  upon  the 
subject  were  delivered  by  Messrs.  J.  G.  Estill,  of 
the  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn.;  J.  H. 
Cone,  of  the  Brooklyn  Latin  School,  and  Prin- 
cipal Channing  Stebbins,  of  Primary  School  77, 
Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn —  In  recognition  of  her  efforts  in 
securing  a  holiday  during  Holy  Week  for  the 
teachers  in  the   Brooklyn   public   schools,   Mrs. 


Emma  F.  Pettengill  was  presented  with  a  hand- 
some box  of  flowers  by  the  teachers.  —  Supt.- 
elect  Maxwell  was  dined  at  the  Hamilton  Club, 
April  2d,  by  his  namesake,  Henry  W.  Maxwell. 
Many  distinguished  citizens  and  educators  were 
present.  The  principal  speeches  were  delivered 
by  Supt.  Maxwell  and  President  Andrew  S. 
Draper.  —  The  complimentary  dinner  to  Dr. 
Maxwell,  tendered  by  members  and  officers  of 
the  Brooklyn  School  Board,  will  be  held  on 
April  28  at  the  Montauk  Club.  The  members, 
under  the  arrangement  made,  will  be  privileged 
to  invite  guests,  including  women.  —  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  advocating  the 
need  of  the  children  in  the  schools  having  a 
week's  interval  in  their  work  from  January  to 
July,  asks:  "  Why  should  we  expect  more  con- 
tinuous work  from  children  than  irom  men  at 
college? "  He  then  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  colleges  and  professional  schools  require  but 
from  six  to  eight  months'  work  of  their  stu- 
dents, whereas  little  children  are  required  to  at- 
tend ten  months  in  the  year.  —  Mrs.  Emma  F. 
Pettengill  will  conduct  a  party  of  seventeen 
school  teachers  on  a  bicycle  tour  through  Europe. 
—  Principal  William  T.  Vlyman  has  been  elected 
assistant  superintendent  of  Brooklyn  schools  to 
succeed  Edward  G.  Ward,  promoted  to  be  bor- 
ough superintendent.  Mr.  Vlyman  is  a  graduate 
of  Princeton,  with  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M. 
He  was  for  four  years  head-master  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  the  Arnold  School,  of  Manhattan.  In 
1886  he  was  appointed  an  instructor  in  the  old 
Central  Grammar  School  of  Brooklyn,  and  in 
the  following  year  became  principal  of  Public 
School  No.  5,  of  which  he  was  the  head  until  his 
promotion. — Josiah  H.  Pitts  has  been  selected 
by  Supt.  William  H.  Maxwell  as  his  secretary. 
For  eleven  years  Mr.  Pitts  has  been  Dr.  Max- 
well's chief  clerk  and  secretary.  —  Assistant  Supt. 
William  L.  Felter  recently  gave  a  reception  to 
the  teachers  of  his  former  school.  No.  15. — 
Miss  Fanniebelle  Curtis,  of  Brooklyn,  has  been 
granted  a  five  months'  leave  of  absence  by  the 
Borough  School  Board.  Miss  Curtis  is  super- 
visor of  kindergartens,  and  goes  to  Germany  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  system  in  the  land  of 
its  birth. 

Queens — The  school  teachers  of  Queens 
county  are  on  the  anxious  seat  as  to  what  value, 
if  any,  will  be  given  by  the  school  authorities  of 
Greater  New  York  to  the  certificates  which  they 
now  hold  and  under  which  they  are  now  teach- 
ing. —  Truant  Inspector  Syms,  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  visited  the  Sag 
Harbor  Union  School  recently  and  created  some- 
what of  a  sensation  by  pointing  out  several  in- 
fractions of  the  Truant  Law,  and  demanded  their 
observance.  Among  other  things  that  somewhat 
astounded  the  Board  of  Education  was  the  noti- 
fication that  the'  several  Catholic  and  private 
schools  were  under  the  board's  jurisdiction,  as 
well  as  the  Union  School.  Heretofore  the  board 
has  taken  no  notice  of  these  schools  in  an  official 
way,  and  several  children  have  been  arrested  only 
to  be  released  when  proven  that  they  were  not 
pupils  in  the  Union  School.  The  inspectors  in- 
form the  board  that  negligence  in  this  respect, 
as  well  as  in  others,  works  a  forfeiture  of  charter 
and  school  money.  —  W.  Allen  Rue  has  been 
engaged  to  succeed  Prof.  C.  W.  Mulford  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Lyndbrook  Public  School  for  the 
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coming  year.  Mr.  Rue  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Oneonta  Normal  School,  class  of  1894.  —  There 
were  four  villages  and  one  city,  the  schools  of 
which  were  still  being  supervised  by  the  old 
superintendents.  The  places  referred  to  are 
Long  Island  City  and  the  villages  of  Col- 
lege Point,  Whitestone,  Jamaica  and  Woodhaven. 
All  these  superintendents  are  under  contract,  and 
their  terms  do  not  expire  until  the  end  of  the 
school  year.  To  expedite  matters  these  super- 
intendents have  been  designated  supervising 
principals.  —  The  Borough  Board  will  recom- 
mend the  erection  of  new  school  buildings  at 
Whitestone  and  Jamaica,  having  each  the  capac- 
ity to  accommodate  about  1,000  children.  —  The 
superintendents  of  the  Queens  Borough  Board 
of  Education  have  announced  the  following  pro- 
gram for  the  convenience  of  teachers  and  patrons 
of  the  borough  schools.  The  office  of  the  school 
superintendents,  which  is  located  in  the  Flush- 
ing High  School,  will  be  opep  daily  from  9  a.  m. 
until  5  p.  M.,  and  on  Saturdays  from  9  a.  m.  until 
12  M.  On  Wednesdays  from  9  until  11  a.  m.  Supt. 
Stevens  may  be  found  at  the  High  School, 
Jamaica;  Mr.  Fagan  at  School  No.  i.  Long 
Island  City.  On  Mondays,  from  9  until  11  a.  m., 
Mr.  Fagan  may  be  found  at  School  No.  5,  Mas- 
peth.  The  weekly  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  will  take  place  on  Saturday  at 
10  A.  M.  Requisitions  for  supplies  may  be  made 
out  by  the  principals  and  sent  to  the  Flushing 
office,  where  they  will  be  approved  and  passed 
by  the  School  Board  and  forwarded  to  the  super- 
intendent of  supplies.  —  Oakdale,  Windsor  Ter- 
race and  Riverhead  are  agitating  new  schools. 
—  Peter  E.  Demarest,  who  was  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Long  Island  City  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  former  Mayor  Gleason,  has  been  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  High  School  in  Astoria, 
formerly  presided  over  by  Associate  School 
Superintendent  of  the  Borough  Edward  F. 
Fagan. 

Bichmond The  schools  will  all  be  renum- 
bered, so  that  they  shall  follow  in  consecutive 
order.  —  The  Borough  Board  has  decided  to  pro- 
hibit corporal  punishment,  and  to  allow  the  ad- 
mission of  pupils  in  the  schools  at  all  times 
during  the  year.  —  The  program  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  held  at 
Public  School  No.  14,  Stapleton,  included:  Piano 
solo,  William  A.  Crane;  recitation,  Miss  Mabel 
G.  Burdick;  address.  Borough  Supt.  Hubbard  R. 
Yetman;  vocal  duet.  Misses  Frances  Ichild  and 
Paula  Halin;  recitations.  Miss  Holt;  reports  of 
officers,  and  an  address  by  Associate  Supt.  Clar- 
ence E.  Meleney,  of  Manhattan  Borough.  Presi- 
dent Sutherland  presided.  —  The  teachers  of 
Public  School  No.  3,  of  Castleton,  presented 
Associate  Supt.  George  Hogan  with  a  magnifi- 
cent gold-headed  ebony  cane. 


UNIVERSITY  OF    THE    STATE   OF 
NEW  YORK. 

Authorized  Announcements,  April,  1898. 

At  their  last  meeting  the  Regents  granted 
standard  charters  of  academy  grade  to  St.  Mary's 
Academy,  Little  Falls;  Watervliet  Academy,  and 
to  Ursuline  Seminary,  New  Rochelle,  with  power 
to  conduct  a  collegiate  department,  and  reincor- 
porated as  of  academy  grade  the  Academy  of  Mt. 


St.  Vincent,  with  power  to  maintain  branches. 
The  academic  department  of  Oakside  Union 
School,  Peekskill,  was  admitted  to  the  University 
as  a  middle  school,  and  the  academic  departments 
of  union  schools  at  Chaumont,  Georgetown, 
Hannibal,  Hartwick,  Highland  Falls,  Ironde- 
quoit,  Livingston  Manor,  Machias,  North  Law- 
rence, Orient,  Parishville,  Rensselaer  Falls, 
Three-Mile  Bay,  Wellsburg  and  pf  District  No.  4, 
Rondout,  were  admitted  as  junior  schools. 

Examination  Departmetit. 

Added  Academic  Subjects.  —  Word  analysis 
has  been  added  as  a  one-count  study  to  the  sub- 
jects in  which  examinations  will  be  held  Tuesday 
morning,  June  14,  1898.  Examinations  in  ethics 
and  psychologry  will  also  be  held  as  follows: 
Ethics,  Tuesday  morning,  June  14,  and  psychol- 
ogy, Friday  morning,  June  17. 

State  Business  Diplomas.  —  High  school 
graduates  holding  Regents'  passcards  in  United 
States  history,  civics  and  economics,  and  certi- 
fied as  having  completed  a  full  one-year  course 
of  technical  study  in  a  registered  business  school, 
may  receive  State  business  diplomas  on  passing 
Regents'  examinations  at  New  York,  Albany, 
Syracuse,  Buffalo,  or  wherever  there  are  ten  or 
more  candidates.  Each  applicant  is  notified  as 
to  exact  place. 

Subjects  and  dates  are: 

morning,  9:15-12:15. 
Tuesday,  June  14  —  Bookkeeping. 
Wednesday,  June  15  —  Commercial  law,  com- 
mercial geography  and  history  of  commerce. 
Thursday,  June  16  —  English. 

afternoon,  1:15-4:15. 

Tuesday,  June  14  —  Commercial  arithmetic. 

Wednesday,  June  15  —  Business  and  office 
methods. 

State  Business  Certificates.  —  Those  who 
hold  Regents'  passcards  in  United  States  history, 
civics  and  economics  may  receive  State  business 
certificates  without  further  credentials  on  passing 
successfully  the  examinations  prescribed  for 
State  business  diplomas.  In  other  words.  State 
business  certificates  may  be  awarded  to  those 
who  lack  the  preliminary  education  and  the  tech- 
nical training  required  for  State  business 
diplomas. 

State  Stenographers'  Diplomas.  —  Gradu- 
ates of  registered  high  schools  holding  Regents' 
passcards  in  the  125-word  test  in  shorthand  and 
in  the  English  prescribed  for  State  business 
diplomas  may  receive  State  stenographers'  di- 
plomas on  passing  the  Regents'  examinations  in 
typewriting  and  office  methods  to  be  held  at  the 
places  mentioned  above,  Thursday,  June  16,  1898, 
1:15-4:15  p.  m. 

Associated  Academic  Principals.  —  The 
proceedings  of  the  thirteenth  annual  conference 
of  the  Associated  Academic  Principals,  held  at 
Syracuse  High  School,  December  29-30,  1897, 
have  just  been  issued  as  Regents'  Bulletin  44. 

Answer  Papers.  —  To  insure  more  prompt  re- 
turns of  the  academic  examinations  in  1898, 
.schools  were  granted  the  privilege  of  claiming 
answer  papers  in  three  separate  packages,  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  All  papers  claimed  for  members  of  graduat- 
ing classes,  marked  graduates. 
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2.  All  other  papers  of  whose  acceptance  there 
was  no  doubt,  marked  sure. 

3.  All  other  papers  (not  to  exceed  20%  of  the 
total  papers  claimed)  which  in  the  judgment  of 
the  principal  ought  to  pass,  but  which  might  not 
be  accepted  on  review,  marked  doubtful. 

If  principals  will  follow  instructions  carefully 
we  can  give  much  more  prompt  returns  than 
under  the  old  system.  Unfortunately,  however, 
many  schools  have  claimed  in  the  package 
marked  "  graduates,"  papers  of  students  who  had 
not  only  not  succeeded  in  earning  the  prelimi- 
nary certificates,  but  whose  work  by  any  stand- 
ard was  plainly  below  academic  grade.  In  this 
package  should  be  included  only  papers  of  bona 
Me  graduates,  or  .of  candidates  for  teachers' 
training  classes.  Only  40  schogls  in  the  State 
had  no  papers  rejected  from  the  package  marked 
"  sure."  There  will,  of  course,  be  occasionally  a 
doubtful  paper  in  a  *'  sure  "  package,  but  it  is  un- 
justifiably careless  for  one  school  to  claim  in 
this  package  nearly  100  papers  that  we  are  forced 
to  reject  as  far  below  75%,  as  recently  happened. 
Some  schools  in  January  and  March  claimed  at 
least  30%  of  all  their  papers  in  the  **  doubtful " 
package.  In  reviewing  papers  preference  must 
be  given  to  those  schools  which  follow  instruc- 
tions by  including  only  papers  for  members  of 
graduating  classes  or  for  candidates  for  teachers' 
training  classes  in  the  package  marked  "  sure," 
and  not  to  exceed  20%  of  the  total  papers 
claimed  in  the  "  doubtful  "  package. 

Foreign  Credentials.  —  Inquiries  sometimes 
reach  us  as  to  the  extent  to  which  applications 
are  made  for  various  certificates  required  by  the 
New  York  laws  on  credentials  from  foreign 
schools  and  from  schools  out  of  the  State.  The 
list  given  below  was  submitted  for  consideration 
in  one  morning: 

Diploma  from  Syrian  Protestant  Medical  Col- 
lege, Beirut,  Syria. 

Class  certificate  from  Real  Schule,  in  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Class  certificate  from  a  Swiss  technical  school. 

Diploma  from  a  Greek  Orthodox  school  at 
Salonica. 

Diploma  from  a  gymnasium  in  Jerusalem. 

Diploma  from  a  Galveston,  Tex.,  high  school. 

Diploma  from  a  Middlebury.  Vt.,  high  school. 

Diploma  from  a  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  high  school. 

Home  Education. 

Traveling  Libraries.  —  The  past  month's 
record  shows  19  traveling  libraries  sent  out,  as 
follows:  Three  to  libraries,  seven  to  communi- 
ties without  public  libraries,  one  to  a  study  club, 
six  to  Regents'  schools  and  two  to  special  bor- 
rowers. 

Traveling  Pictures.  —  In  the  same  period 
there  have  been  lent  to  schools,  libraries,  study 
clubs  and  extension  centers  21  wall  pictures  and 
more  than  a  thousand  photographs  and  slides, 
besides  two  lanterns.  A  list  of  wall  pictures 
now  available  has  been  printed  by  the  depart- 
ment, and  may  be  had  on  application. 

Study  Clubs.  —  Holy  Trinity  Bible  Club,  of 
Brooklyn,  and  Young  Citizens'  Club,  of  May- 
field,  registered  during  the  past  month  as  main- 
taining the  University  standard  for  study  clubs, 
make  the  total  of  such  clubs  now  on  the  Uni- 
versity roll  229. 


ALL  THE  WORLD  OVER. 
At  Home. 
New  York  State. 

An  investigation  is  now  being  conducted  by  a 
commission  appointed  by  Governor  Black  to 
place,  if  possible,  the  responsibility  for  the  mis- 
calculation whereby  it  was  announced  that  the 
Erie  Canal  could  be  properly  widened  and  deep- 
ened for  $9,000,000,  whereas  it  is  now  known 
that  it  will  cost  at  least  $7,000,000  more  to  com- 
plete the  work. 

New  York  city  was  to  have  celebrated  by  par- 
ades and  other  demonstrations  its  first  charter 
day,  in  honor  of  the  consolidation  of  the  various 
cities  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  under  the 
name  of  Greater  New  York,  on  May  2,  3  and  4, 
but  the  war  scare  and  lack  of  funds  have  limited 
the  celebration  to  banquets. 

Anton  Seidl,  the  noted  musician  and  orchestra 
leader,  died  suddenly  a  short  time  ago  in  New 
York  city.  He  was  for  many  years  an  assistant 
to  Wagner,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  best 
interpreters  of  his  ideas  on  either  continent. 

The  Legislature  just  adjourned  passed  a  bill, 
which  the  Governor  has  signed,  that  establishes 
a  School  of  Forestry  at  Cornell.  This  is  the 
first  such  department  in  America.  By  another 
law  Cornell  is  authorized  to  establish  faculties, 
departments  and  branches  and  carry  on  its  work 
at  any  place  or  places  in  this  State,  and  to  con- 
fer any  and  all  literary,  scientific,  technical  and 
professional  degrees,  and  in  testimony  thereof 
award  certificates  and  diplomas. 

A  bill  to  make  the  Erie  Canal  100  feet  wide 
and  12  feet  deep,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  government,  to  whom  the  canal  was  to  be 
transferred,  failed  to  pass  the  Legislature. 

An  important  law  just  enacted  in  this  State 
provides  that  children  hereafter  committed  to  any 
charitable  or  public  institution  in  the  city  of  New 
York  may,  on  application  of  the  parent  or  g^uar- 
dian,  and  if  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  be  transmitted 
to  si\ch  parent  or  guardian,  who  shall  receive  for 
the  support  of  such  children  what  the  institution 
would  have  received.  This  is  practically  provid- 
ing State  aid  for  the  indigent  and  unfortunate. 

The  Due  de  Loubat  has  given  to  the  Columbia 
University  library  the  property  at  Nos.  503  to  511 
Broadway  and  Nos.  74  to  82  Mercer  street,  in 
New  York  city.  It  is  worth  over  a  million  dol- 
lars. Mr.  Loubat  reserves  for  himself  an  annuity 
of  $60,000  during  his  lifetime.  "The  Due  de 
Loubat  is  an  author,  scholar  and  diplomat.  He 
has  been  honored  by  the  Pope  and  many  Euro- 
pean sovereigns. 

Other  important  new  laws  are  as  follows:  Ap- 
propriating $100,000  for  the  g^'sidual  abolition  of 
grade  crossings  on  the  railroads  of  the  State; 
one  providing  for  good  roads  in  this  State  (any 
town  may  certify  to  the  county  supervisors  its 
desire  to  improve  a  road;  after  approval  by  the 
State  Engineer  and  subsequent  approval  of  plans. 
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the  road  is  to  be  built  or  improved;  the  expense 
is  borne  half  by  the  State  and  half  by  the  county 
in  which  the  road  is  located) ;  one  providing  that 
all  persons  practicing  law  in  New  York  State 
must  be  duly  registered  as  such  with  the  clerk  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals;  another  calling  for  a 
larger  degree  of  State  control  and  enlarging  the 
oppoftunities  and  privileges  of  the  voter  at  pri- 
mary elections  in  first  and  second  class  cities. 

The  Nation. 

The  break  of  the  levee  at  Shawneetown,  111., 
resulted  in  the  death  by  drowning  of  upward  of 
200  people. 

The  United  States,  though  anxious  to  secure  a 
coaling  station  on  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  in 
the  West  Indies,  has  decided  not  to  purchase  the 
same  from  Denmark. 

The  Loud  postal  bill,  which  was  before  Con- 
gress, aimed  to  exclude  from  the  second-class 
mail  rate  (a  cent  a  pound)  those  worthless,  sen- 
sational newspapers  which  are  sent  out  mainly  in 
sample  editions  to  carry  advertising.  Incident- 
ally, however,  it  cut  into  the  sample-copy  privi- 
leges of  many  reputable  papers,  and  of  those 
circulating  libraries  which  carry  good  literature 
to  the  masses  at  low  cost.  It  was  thought,  there- 
fore, that  the  bill  would  work  more  harm  than 
good,  and  hence  it  was  defeated  in  the  House. 

Twin  battleships,  Kentucky  and  Kearsarge, 
have  been  launched  at  Newport  News.  They  are 
but  three-fourths  completed. 

As  a  result  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine,  the 
United  States  has  been  busily  engaged  in  getting 
on  a  war  footing,  increasing  the  coast  defenses, 
buying  ships  abroad  (the  American  pur- 
chases including  two  cruisers,  now  the  Al- 
bany and  New  Orleans,  from  Brazil,  in 
England;  one  gunboat,  the  Topeka,  and  four 
torpedo  boats),  fitting  out  auxiliary  cruisers,  etc. 
The  history  of  the  Spanish- American  controversy 
since  that  date  includes  the  following  events:  The 
appropriation  by  Congress  of  $200,000  to  recover 
bodies  and  save  property  from  the  Maine,  the 
appointment  of  a  naval  board  of  inquiry,  the 
creation  of  two  additional  regiments  of  artillery, 
the  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  for  national  de- 
fense by  the  unanimous  vote  of  Congn^ess,  the  re- 
ports of  the  Spanish  and  American  naval  boards 
of  inquiry,  the  former  reporting  the  Maine  dis- 
aster to  be  an  accident,  and  the  latter  that  the 
battleship  was  wrecked  by  an  outside  explosion, 
but  they  were  unable  to  determine  the  exact 
nature  and  cause  of  the  explosion.  Meanwhile 
Spain  started  two  flotillas  for  this  country,  one 
being  later  detained  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands 
and  the  other  at  the  Canary  Islands.  The  United 
States  gathers  a  formidable  fleet  at  Key  West. 
Capt.  W.  T.  Sampson  replacing  Admiral  Sicard 
in  command  of  the  North  Atlantic  fleet,  and 
Commodore  Schley  being  put  in  charge  of  the 
Flying  Squadron  at  Hampton  Roads.  Senator 
Proctor  and,  later.  Senator  Gallinger  stir  the 
people  with  graphic  descriptions  of  the  miserable 
condition  of  Cuba.  A  diplomatic  controversy  en- 
sued between  the  respective  nations,  and  first  the 
Pope  and  then  the  allied  powers  of  Europe  of- 
fered to  mediate,  but  unsuccessfully,  President 
McKinley  replying  to  the  latter's  representatives: 
"  The  government  of  the  United  States  appreci- 


ates the  humanitarian  and  disinterested  character 
of  the  communication  now  made  on  behalf  of 
the  powers  named,  and  for  its  part  is  confident 
that  equal  appreciation  will  be  shown  for  its  own 
earnest  and  unselfish  endeavors  to  fulfil  a  duty 
to  humanity  by  ending  a  situation,  the  indefinite 
prolongation  of  which  has  become  insufferable." 

An  attempt  was  lately  made  to  assassinate  the 
King  of  Greece.  The  King  was  riding  with  his 
daughter,  and  bravely  threw  himself  between  her 
and  the  assassins.    Neither  was  injured. 

Ex-President  Harrison  recently  made  a  re- 
markable speech  before  the  Union  League  Club 
of  Chicago.  He  noted  the  fact  that  the  great 
bulk  of  personal  property,  consisting  of  stocks, 
bonds,  notes,  mortgages  and  such  like,  escape 
taxation.  In  New  York  the  proportion  of  per- 
sonal property  assessed  is  only  12  per  cent., 
although  figures  show  that  the  real  value  of  such 
property  is  at  least  one-half.  He  added  that  Mr. 
Lincoln's  declaration,  that  this  country  could  not 
exist  half  slave  and  half  free,  may  be  paraphrased 
by  saving  that  this  country  cannot  continue  to 
exist  half  taxed  and  half  free. 

The  Republican  sub-committee  of  the  House 
on  banking  and  currency  frames  a  plan  for  ap- 
proval by  Congn'ess  whereby  the  burden  of  carry- 
ing the  demand  debt  is  placed  upon  banks 
without  giving  them  a  profit  thereby  and  taking 
the  government  out  of  banking  business. 

The  United  States  post-office  department  will 
issue  a  new  series  of  postage  stamps  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Trans-Mississippi  and  Inter- 
national Exposition  to  be  opened  June  i,  at 
Omaha.  Tney  will  illustrate  the  conditions, 
prog^ress  and  accomplishments  of  the  gerat  West, 
from  its  discovery  to  our  own  day.  The  series 
comprise  nine  denominations  of  stamps,  as  fol- 
lows: One-cent,  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi 
by  Marquette;  2-cent,  an  Indian  chief;  4-cent,  a 
buffalo-hunting  scene;  5-cent,  the  "  Pathfinder," 
being  a  picture  of  Fremont  raising  the  flag  on 
the  summit  of  the  Rockies;  8-cent,  a  train  of  emi- 
grants crossing  the  plains;  lo-cent,  a  mining 
scene;  50-cent,  a  cowboy  and  cattle  scene;  $1,  a 
harvesting  scene,  or  a  great  flouring  mill ;  $2,  the 
Rock  Island  bridge,  showing  a  part  of  the  city 
of  Omaha. 

The  death  was  recently  announced  of  ex-Sen- 
ator Blanche  K.  Bruce,  of  North  Carolina,  who, 
since  the  death  of  Frederick  Douglass,  had  been 
recognized  as  the  foremost  representative  of  the 
colored  race.  He  was  but  57  years  of  age.  In 
youth  he  was  a  slave,  but  after  being  freed  se- 
cured an  education,  graduating  from  Oberlin 
College. 

The  new  smaller  postal  cards,  which  are  the 
suggestion  of  Secretary  Dewey,  of  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  bear 
the  head  of  John  Adams.  This  is  the  first  time 
his  portrait  has  been  placed  on  a  postal  issue. 
The  larger  postal  cards  carry  the  head  of  Jeffer- 
son, as  before. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
decided  that  a  person  born  in  this  country  of 
Chinese  parents  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
in  spite  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  law.  There  are 
thousands  of  Chinese  throughout  the  country 
who  will  by  this  decision  be  entitled  to  vote. 
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The  Cuban  flag  is  red,  white  and  blue,  the 
same  as  the  United  States  flag,  but  the  colors  are 
arranged  differently.  The  three-cornered  field  is 
red,  with  a  white  star  in  the  middle,  the  five 
stripes  being  alternately  blue  and  white. 

Gen.  Wm.  S.  Rosecrans,  the  last  of  the  Union 
generals  who  held  extended  independent  com- 
mands during  the  Civil  War,  died  recently.  Born 
in  Ohio  in  1819,  he  graduated  from  West  Point 
in  1842.  During  the  war  he  commanded  in  West 
Virginia,  and  at  the  great  battles  of  Stone  River, 
Corinth  and  Chickamauga.  Later  he  commanded 
the  Department  of  Missouri,  resigning  from  the 
army  in  1867.  Subsequently  he  was  register  of 
the  treasury  and  member  of  Congress. 

The  number  of  books  published  in  the  United 
States  in  1897  was  4»928,  the  smallest  since  1893. 
The  decrease  is  due  not  to  the  smaller  number  of 
books  by  American  authors,  but  to  the  smaller 
number  of  reprinted  English  novels.  In  1896 
that  class  of  books  issued  in  this  country  was 
690,  but  last  year  there  were  only  352.  Of  the 
4,928  books,  3,318  were  by  American  authors,  869 
were  works  of  fiction  and  369  were  children's 
books.  In  foreign  countries  the  last  year  was 
one  prolific  in  books  of  all  kinds,  and  hardly  one 
country  shows  any  falling  off  over  previous 
years.  —  The  Week's  Current. 

Much  is  hoped  for  in  the  event  of  war  from 
the  Holland  submarine  torpedo  boat,  which  its 
American  inventor,  John  P.  Holland,  has  offered 
the  first  opportunity  for  purchase  to  the  United 
States.  The  boat  was  recently  given  a  successful 
trial  near  Staten  Island.  The  little  vessel  sank 
below  the  surface  and  ran  a  half-mile  while  thus 
submerged.  It  will  take  six  men  to  operate  the 
boat  —  the  pilot,  his  assistant,  an  engineer,  an 
electrician  and  two  gunners.  Small  as  it  is,  the 
boat  would  prove,  with  its  power  of  discharging 
torpedoes,  more  than  a  match  for  the  largest  bat- 
tleship. The  United  States  government  is  said 
to  be  building  at  Baltimore  a  companion  vessel 
to  the  one  tried.  It  is  to  be  called  "  The 
Plunger." 

Monday,  April  nth.  President  McKinley  sent 
in  his  long-Iooked-for  message.  In  it  he  de- 
manded that  the  war  in  Cuba  cease;  requested  for 
authority  to  secure  its  termination  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  stable  government  capable  of  main- 
taining order  and  observing  its  international 
obligations;  and  to  this  end  authority  to  employ 
such  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  as  may  be  necessary.  He  regarded 
the  Maine  tragedy  as  an  incident,  important 
chiefly  as  "  a  patent  and  impressive  proof  of  a 
state  of  things  that  is  intolerable." 

A  terrible  disaster  is  reported  from  the  Chil- 
koot  Pass,  where  between  fifty  and  a  hundred 
men  and  several  women  were  killed  by  a  snow- 
slide  on  April  3  or  4.  Every  effort  is  being  made 
by  hundreds  of  men  to  clear  a  way  to  the  dead 
and  possibly  to  some  still  alive.  Several  marvel- 
ous escapes  are  reported.  Travel  over  the  Pass 
is  discontinued. 

George  F.  Tilton,  third  officer  of  the  steam 
whaler,  the  Belvidere,  has  reached  the  Pacific 
coast  after  a  terrible  journey  of  two  thousand 
miles  from  the  ice-bound  whalers  near  Point 
Harrow,  which  took  him  nearly  six  months  to 
accomplish. 


Abroad. 

An  Irish  local  government  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  British  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Balfour,  which  many  Irish  leaders  look  upon 
as  a  fair  and  reasonable  measure  of  home  rule. 

The  federal  convention  at  Melbourne,  has 
adopted  the  proposal  that  the  capital  of  Austral- 
asia be  federal  territory,  like  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  the  United  States,  the  existing  capitals 
being  excluded. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Czar  has  withdrawn  his 
demand  for  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  indemnity  from  the  Graeco- 
Turkish  war  indemnity,  and  that  this  fact  fore- 
shadows Turkey's  acceptance  of  Prince  George 
of  Greece,  the  candidate  of  the  Czar,  as  governor 
of  the  island  of  Crete. 

England's  "Grand  Old  Man,"  William  E. 
Gladstone,  is  said  to  be  suffering  from  a  cancer- 
ous growth  in  the"  nose. 

Stephen  Phillips  is  the  name  of  the  young  Eng- 
lish poet  whose  poems  are  now  attracting  atten- 
tion. 

James  Payn,  the  English  novelist,  is  dead. 

Bismarck  celebrated  his  83d  birthday  April  i. 

Aubrey  Beardsley,  the  noted  artist  and 
draughtsman,  died  at  Mentone. 

China  has  conceded  to  Russia's  demand  and 
signs  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  Ta-Lien-Wan, 
the  former  for  ninety-nine  and  the  latter  for 
twenty-five  years. 

The  crisis  in  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  over  the  border  conflicts  of 
tiieir  forces  in  Africa  continues.  The  British 
government  has  prepared  for  all  contingencies, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  place  the  best  ships  avail- 
able from  the  Channel  squadron  reserve  ves- 
sels in  position,  forming  a  complete  squadron  off 
the  French  coast,  precisely  as  though  a  blockade 
was  attempted. 

The  Trans-Siberian  railway  will  open  through- 
out its  entire  length  next  summer.  The  time 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Vladivostock  will  be  ten 
days.  American  rolling  stock  and  locomotives 
will  be  largely  used.  Tne  time  for  a  trip  around 
the  world  by  this  route  is  estimated  as  follows: 
St.  Petersburg  to  Vladivostock,  ten  days;  Vladi- 
vostock to  San  Francisco,  ten  days;  San  Fran- 
cisco to  New  York,  four  and  one-half  days;  New 
York  to  Bremen,  seven  days;  Bremen  to  St. 
Petersburg,  one  and  one-half  days;  total,  thirty- 
three  days. 

Dispatches  from  Madrid  say  that  the  elections 
for  the  popular  branch  of  the  Cortes,  which  cor- 
responds to  our  Congress  (upper  and  lower 
house  inclusive),  have  passed  off,  on  the  whole. 
quietly.  The  indications  are  that  the  government 
of  Sefior  Sagasta  will  have  an  enormous  ma- 
jority, estimated  at  300  of  the  432  seats  in  the 
Congress. 

Encouraged  by  the  fact  that  Spain  is  so  occu- 
pied with  Cuban  affairs,  the  revolt  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  has  again  broken  out,  and  Spain  has 
sent  troops  to  quell  it.  All  the  northern  prov- 
inces are  in  revolt.  The  inhabitants  have  refused 
to  pay  the  taxes,  and  destroyed  the  telegraph 
lines.  It  seems  that  Spain  is  taxing  the  Philip- 
pines heavily  to  help  carry  on  the  Cuban  war. 
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M.  Hanotaux,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  cele- 
brated French  Academy,  an  event  which  is  con- 
sidered the  highest  a  man  can  attain  in  France. 
M.  Hanotaux,  who  is  scarcely  45,  is  the  youngest 
of  the  forty  members  of  the  Academy. 

All  the  warships  in  the  American  navy,  which 
were  a  snowy  white,  have  been  painted  a  dull 
lead  color.  Black  is  thought  to  be  too  promi- 
nent a  color.  The  torpedo  boats  have  been 
painted  a  sea  green. 

Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  the  inventor  and  metal- 
lurgist, died  in  London,  March  14. 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  boat  race  between  the 
crews  representing  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
(England)  was  rowed  the  26th  ult.,  and  was  won 
by  Oxford. 

The  conviction  of  Zola,  the  French  novelist, 
for  criticising  the  court-martial  which  tried 
Dreyfus,  has  been  annulled  by  the  appeal  court 
for  irregularity  of  procedure.  It  is  rumored  that 
Dreyfus'  conviction  will  be  annulled.  Another 
rumor  has  it  that  Dreyfus  has  died  in  his  prison 
exile. 

In  the  defeat  of  the  Dervishes  at  the  junction 
of  the  Atbara  with  the  Nile,  the  first  week  in 
April,  the  British  army  gained  the  most  decisive 
victory  so  far  achieved  in  the  history  of  the 
Anglo- Egyptian  campaign.  The  forces  were 
about  equal  in  numbers.  The  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  two  hours'  engagement  seems  to  have 
been  the  picturesque  storming  of  the  Dervish 
zerebas  or  fortified  camps. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 


The  American  Monthly  Reviav  of  Reviews  dis- 
cusses the  Cuban  situation  in  a  manner  that  is 
enlightening  and  wholesome  as  compared  with 
the  mass  of  contradictory  dispatches  found  in  the 
daily  press.  The  second  article  by  Theodore 
Barth,  on  "  Political  Power  in  Germany,"  is  de- 
serving of  the  attention  of  all  desirous  of  being 
intelligent. 

The  Outlook  supplements  a  like  treatment  of 
the  apparently  imminent  conflict  with  articles  by 
practical  students  on  how  to  meet  the  conditions 
in  Cuba.  An  interview  with  Clara  Barton,  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society,  and  an  article,  "  Getting 
About  New  York,"  are  both  intensely  interesting, 
though  on  widely  divergent  themes. 

The  Cosmopolitan  having  already  fought  the  im- 
pending war  in  John  Brisben  Walker's  romantic 
tale,  turns  for  a  change  in  April  to  industrial 
subjects.  But  the  most  interesting  article  to 
school-men  is  the  contribution  of  President 
Charles  F.  Thwing,  of  the  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, to  the  series  answering  the  question, 
"  Does  Modern  Education  Truly  Educate?  " 


The  magazines  have  almost  inexhaustible  sub- 
jects in  the  Cuban  question  and  the  Klondike 
fever,  and  they  are  not  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  them. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Guesses    at    the    Riddle    of    Existence. — 
GoLDWiN  Smith.    Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    Cloth.    244  pages.     Price,  $1.25. 
If  Bishop  Mcllvaine  was  correct  in  saying  that 
no  man  is  competent  to  teach  Christianity  unless 
he  has   fairly   considered   all   that  can   be    said 
against  it,  those  who  regard  themselves  as  set 
for  the  defense  of  the  current  interpretation  of 
that  system  of  religion  will  find  in  Prof.  Goldwin 
Smith's  "  Guesses  at  the  Riddle  of  Existence  "  a 
presentation  of  some  of  the  more  serious  objec- 
tions, founded  on  a  profound  intellectual  insight. 
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and  a  rare  acumen  and  scholarship,  by  a  man 
who  is  a  sincere  hater  of  shams  and  lover  of 
truth. 

The  author  himself  says  that  the  spirit  in  which 
his  pages  are  penned  is  not  that  of  agnosticism, 
if  agnosticism  imparts  despair  of  spiritual  truth, 
but  of  that  free  and  hopeful  enquiry,  the  way  for 
which  it  is  necessary  to  clear  by  removing  the 
wreck  of  that  upon  which  we  can  found  no  more. 

The  cultivated  man  with  a  philosophic  bent 
cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  this  plain,  serious 
and  candid  statement  of  the  final  conclusions  of 
a  brilliant  mind,  reflecting  upon  the  experience 
of  a  life-time  as  to  the  ultimate  questions  of  the 
universe. 

To  the  overwhelming  majority  of  intelligent 
people  who  see  the  tendency  toward  pure  mate- 
rialism at  work  in  the  world  to-day,  the  whole 
future  of  the  human  race  appears  to  be  bound  up 
in  the  answer  that  will  be  finally  given  to  these 
questions. 

Banking,      Transportation      and      Foreign 
Trade.  —  Seymour  Eaton.    P.  W.  Ziegler  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia.    232  pages.    Cloth. 
Americans    are    all    business  men,  present  or 
prospective.    This  work,  treating  of  subjects  that 
are  of  vital  interest  to  every  business  man,  young 
and  old,  is  a  compendium  of  information  that  one 
would  have  to  go  far  and  to  spend  an  infinite 
amount  of  time  to  obtain  in  any  other  manner. 
We  know  of  no  student  going  out  into  the  world, 
yes,  or  school  man,  either,  but  could  peruse  this 
work  with  great  profit.    It  is  surprising  on  read- 
ing it  to  find  how  many  things  it  contains  that 


one  assuming  to  be  intelligent  on  such  matters 
has  to  confess  were  not  thoroughly  known  to 
him  before. 

The  Latin  in  English.  —  Harry  Pratt  Jud- 
soN.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  Cloth. 
221  pages. 

Whatever  may  be  one's  opinion  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  introducing  Latin  in  the  elementary 
schools,  no  one  can  have  aught  to  say  against 
placing  this  little  work  in  the  hands  of  the  high- 
est grade  of  the  ielementary  school.  We  have 
always  felt  that  there  was  something  lacking  in 
the  present  plan  for  teaching  the  formation  and 
derivation  of  English  words.  Prof.  Judson,  in 
this  little  book,  has  devised  a  plan  which,  so  far 
as  Latin  derivatives  is  concerned  (and  these,  he 
says,  are  four-fifths  of  all  the  derivations),  is 
thorough,  and  we  believe  will  prove  successful. 
Moreover  his  method  of  beguiling  the  student 
into  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  facts  of  the 
Latin  language  is  alike  simple  and  charming.  He 
claims  that  the  study  of  this  little  work  will  put 
off  the  day  of  decision  by  immature  minds 
whether  to  study  Latin  or  not  one  year  later,  and 
the  person  will  still  be  prepared  to  go  on  with 
Latin  should  the  decision  be  a  favorable  one. 


Practical  Exercises  in  English.  —  Huber 
Gray  Buehler.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 
Cloth.    161  pages. 

In  this  work  the  author  follows  up  a  simple 
but  remarkably  lucid  discussion  of  "  Good  Use," 
with  a  series  of  explanations  of  the  origin  and 
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use  of  the  various  parts  of  speech.  Each  sub- 
division is  amply  explained  with  practical  exer- 
cises and  followed  by  choice  examples  illustrating 
misleading  expressions.  The  book  is  sure  to  be 
helpful  to  every  teacher,  and  we  believe  that  a 
seventh  to  ninth-year  child  of  average  intelli- 
gence at  all  willing,  not  to  say  desirous,  of  be- 
coming proficient  in  English,  can  follow 
intelligently  and  profit  wonderfully  by  everything 
contained  in  the  little  work. 


Story  of  JEukas.  —  By  M.  Clarke,  author  of 
"  Story  of  Troy,"  etc.  Cloth.  i2mo,  203  pages, 
with  numerous  illustrations.  Price,  45  cents. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincin- 
nati and  Chicago. 
This    book    is    a    companion    volume  to  the 


"  Story  of  Troy,"  of  which  it  is  indeed  a  contin- 
uation. It  presents  in  a  simple  narrative  the  his- 
tory of  the  wanderings  and  adventures  of  the 
celebrated  Trojan  hero  and  his  companions  after 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  including  a  grtsit  variety 
of  events  and  incidents,  as  related  by  the  famous 
Roman  poet.  These  are  interspersed  with  nu- 
merous poetical  extracts,  chiefly  from  Dryden's 
and  Conington's  translations  of  the  .^nead, 
which  lend  additional  force  and  interest  to  the 
narrative  as  well  as  illustrate  the  style  and  beauty 
of  this  famous  classic.  Besides  a  map  showing 
the  wanderings  of  ^neas,  there  are  ten  full-page 
reproductions  of  famous  works  of  art  selected 
with  reference  to  their  value  in  elucidating  the 
text.  It  is  a  most  attractive  and  instructive  vol- 
ume for  the  young  reader,  either  at  home  or  in 
school. 
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27.  Patriotism '•  *•    264  .40  .60  4*5 

28.  Choice  Selec.  Northend ••  ••    144         .50  .60  4*5 

29.  Sto.  from  Shakesp're,  Vol.  1.  ••  ••166         .50  .60  4*5 
80.  Sto.  from  Shakesp're. Vol.  II.  ••  ••    136 .30  .W  4*5 

ToUl  List  Price  in  Boards  and  Cloth .'  $11.84,    16.45 

Price -.. flO.OO.    15.00 

ADDRESS 

EDUCATIONAL  PUB.  CO., 

68  Fifth  Ave.,  NEW  TOKK. 


»»»»»»»»»»» 


WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS' 


It 


TEXT-BOOKS 

were  written  by  men  of  combined  business  and 
educational  experience,  and  are  both  practical  and 
teachable.  The  pupil  learns  book-keeping  by  act- 
ually practicing  bo3k-keeping  from  the  start.  He  is 
also 

TAUGHT  THE  WHY 

as  well  as  the  How,  and  the  teacher  is  relieved  of  all 
drudgery  incident  to  teaching  the  subject  by  the  old 
method.  These  books  are  especially  helpful  to  pu- 
pils preparing  for  business  lite. 

Send  for  free  sample  pages  and  catalogue. 

WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS,  PubUshers, 

Chicago.  111.       Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ClK  €bnd'$tndy 
montMy. 


<«  <« 


This  mafirazine  aims  to  present  the  developments 
of  the  child- study  movement  so  as  to  be  of  direct 
inspiration  and  use  to 

TEACHERS,  PARENTS 

..and  KINDERGARTNERS. 

The  subject  is  the  leading  one  of  educational 
inquiry,  and  its  treatment  in  Thb  Chii«d-Study 
Monthly  has  the  cordial  endorsement  of  those 
whose  leadership  has  called  out  its  possibilities. 

Read  the  magazine  and  you  will  be  a  more 
sympathetic  teadner  and  a  wiser  parent. 

S4  Pasfes^  $U00  a  Year.        J*       Single  Copy,  lOc 

Qubs  of  5  or  moret  80& 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

For  only  |i.6o  we  will  send  post  paid  a  copy  of 
Perez  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood  and  The 
Child-Study  Monthly  for  one  year.  The  book 
alone  sells  for  I1.50. 

A.  W.  NUNrORD,  Publislier, 

45  Auditorifim  BoilcUne,       J*       CHICAGO,  ILL. 


New  No.  3. 


Double  Buled. 


JUST  ADOPTBD  FOR  1898, 
By  Hew  York  City  Board  of  Education. 

GEM  VERTICAL  SPELLING  BLANKS 


New  No.  4. 

Single  Buled. 


SVoB,  7  and  Z,  Slant. 

36  PAQES,  SCRIPT  HKADINQ.  CORRCSPONDKNCK  SOLICITED. 

PECKHAM,  LITTLE  &  CO.,  9  Clinton  Place,  (8th  Street),  NEW  YORK. 
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i2ssss£:^:$K^$isEssssf!$>cm!^^SiiS^ 


Provides  Qood  Teachers  for  Qood  Schools. 

Provides  Qood  Schools  for  Qood  Toachors. 


If  in   search   of  EITHER,  you   may  find  it  to   your  advantage  to 
write   us  flilly   in   regard  to  your  wants. 

WHAT  OUR  PATRONS  SAY  OF  US: 

B«fsie  E.  AndrowB,  Primary  Department,  Amfterdam,  H.  Y.,  Xaroh  29,  1898. 

I  came  to  Amsterdam,  Saturday,  as  directed  by  your  telegram,  and  began  work  Monday. 
Thank  you  sincerely  for  your  aid. 

A.  Janet  Byel,  East  Watertown,  H.  Y.,  Xaroh  80,  1898. 

I  have  been  elected  to  the  position,  at  Austin,  Pa.,  for  which  you  recommended  me, 
and  go  there  to-day.     Will  write  you  again  next  week. 

Bev.  H.  A.  DurfiM,  Principal  Troy  Conference  Academy,  Poultney,  Yt.,  Xaroh  28,  1898. 

I  shall  not  forget  the  service  you  rendered  me  in  sending  Mr-  Basley.  He  has  proved 
very  satisfactory,  and  I  shall  surely  patronize  you  again  in  case  of  a  vacancy. 

Xarion  E.  Hammond,  Oaks  Comers,  H.  Y.,  Xaroh  80,  1898. 

I  have  secured  the  position  at  Woodhaven,  L.  I.,  and  my  work  begins  next  Monday. 
I  will  write  you  concerning  my  commission  very  soon. 

Agnes  A.  Shns,  Primary  Teacher,  North  Bennington,  Yt.,  AprU  7,  1898. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  school  which  I  procured  through  your  aid.  I  am  engaged 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year. 

Bertha  E.  Obenaner,  Blandford,  Haas.,  AprU  7,  1898. 

I  reached  Blandford  Saturday  evening.  Everything  seems  very  pleasant,  and  I  am  sure 
the  experience  will  be  worth  a  good  deal  to  me.  Please  find  enclosed  a  money  order  for 
commission  dne. 

Fred.  N.  Xonlton,  Baperlntendent  of  Public  Sohooli,  Sangerties,  N.  Y*.  AprU  9,  1898. 

Miss  K  was  to-day  elected  to  the  position  for  which  you  recommended  her.  She  came 
to  see  the  Board  and  we  were  much  pleased  with  her.  Allow  me  to  thank  you  in  my  own 
behalf,  and  also  in  behalf  of  the  Board  for  your  prompt  and  judicious  selection. 

Lewis  X.  BockefeUer,  State  Bepartment  of  PnbUc  Instmction,  Albany,  B.  Y. 

Kindly  accept  my  hearty  thanks  for  so  promptly  furnishing  such  a  competent  teacher 
to  succeed  me  at  North  Germantown. 

Andrew  Y.  Y.  Baymond,  President  TTnion  CoUege,  Schenectady,  B.  Y.,  AprU  9,  1898. 

I  have  known  Mr.  French  for  several  years,  and  have  come  to  esteem  him  highly  for  his 
personal  integrity  and  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  patrons.  The  Albany  Teachers* 
Agency  is  conducted  with  intelligence  and  enthusiasm,  and  deserves  the  confidence  which 
it  has  already  won. 

We  invite  competent  and  well-qualified  teachers  for  all  departments  of 
school  work  to  register  with  us,  and  will  use  our  best  eflforts  to  advance  their 
interests.  We  are  securing  positions  for  such  teachers  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  if  you  are  contemplating  a  change  it  will  certainly  pay  you  to  com- 
municate with  us.     Send  for  circulars. 

HARLAN   P.  FRENCH,  Proprietor, 

24    STATE    STREET,  -  -        I'ALBANY,    N.    Y. 
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That  briUUDt  radical  maira>tne,  THE  ARBNA."-Jr.  F.  Journal  editorial,  Fabraarj  SO,  1898. 


0Hfe 


Single  CopYf  25  cts> 
Per  Ammm»  $2*50* 


Edtted  by  JOHN  CLARK  RIDPATH,  LL.  D. 


UNPRECEDENTED  OFFER!! 


SPECIAL  SIX    MONTHS'  TRIAL   SUBSCRIPTION,  TO   NEW   SUBSCRIBERS, 
COMMENCING  WITH  THE  MARCH  OR  THE  APRIL  NUMBER, 


}$\M 


The  forthcomiag  numbers  of  Thb  Arbna  will  be  so  especially  rich,  interesting,  and  important  in 
their  contents,  that  The  Arena  Company  have  resolved  to  utilize  the  occasion  by  making  the  above 
offer,  by  which  they  may  be  enabled  to  place  Thb  Arena  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  new  readers,  to 
whom  it  will  prove  an  unfailing  source  of  pleasure  and  profit.  Follovring  are  tables  of  contents  of  the 
March  and  April  numbers.  These  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  index  of  what  Thb  Arbna  is,  and  shall  be 
throughout. 

MARCH.  APBIIi. 


Trusts:  Their  Causes  and  the  Remedy,  Nan,  Marion  Butler. 
The  Victory  of  the  Vanquished,  Hon,  Charles  A.  Towne, 

Studies  on  the  Money  Question,  Anthony  IV.  Dimock. 

John  Clark  Ridpaih. 
The  Exiled  Christ  in  Christian  Russia,  B.  O.  Flower. 

A  Single  Standard  for  the  World,  Francis  E,  IVoodruff. 

Commissioner  Harris's  '  'Statistics  and  Socialism, ' ' 

George  Wilson, 
The  Bpic  Opportunity,  William  Bayard  Hale^  LL,  D. 

Pingree  Potato  Culture  and  its  Effects  on  Business, 

C.  A.  Robinson, 
Law,  Lawlessness  and  Labor,  H,  W.  B.  Mackay. 

Girls '  Co-operative  Boarding  Homes ,  Robert  Stein. 

Under  the  Winding  Sheet,  Grace  Ada  Broum. 

The  Bditor'8  Evening;  Book  Reriew,  Etc. 


Foreign  Influence  in  American  Politics, 

Hon,  William  J.  Bryan. 

The  Way  Upward,  Hen.  George  Fred  Williams. 

Abraham  Lincoln:  A  Study  from  Life,        Henry  C.  Whitney. 
The  Relation  of  Art  to  Morality,  Mane  C.  RemicJk. 

America  a  Power,  Slinsonjarvit. 

Brookline:  A  Model  Town  Under  the  Referendum, 

B.  O,  Flower. 
The  Bmploinnent  of  Convict  Labor  in  Massachusetts, 

Dr.  John  Thomas  Codman. 

The  Medical  Trust,  Dr.  T.  A.  Bland. 

Dr.  William  R.  Fisher. 

Three  Epochs  of  Democracy  and  Three  Men, 

John  Clark  Ridpath. 

A  Message  from  Beyond;  a  Psychic  Story,     Genevieve  Clark. 

The  Editor's  Evening;  Book  Review,  etc. 


No  one  should  miss  this  unprecedented  opportunity  to  obtain  the  great  Review  of  the  People.    This 
offer  is  confined  absolutely  to  the  time  and  terms  given  above,  and  therefore  cannot  be  made  again. 


WE  OFFER  THESE  PREMIUMS. 


If  you  send  us  two  names  wc  will  send  you  free  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  "  Notable  Events  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
'  by  John  Clark  Rldpath,  Editor  of  The  Aubna. 


1. 
tury," 

V,    If  you  send  us  ten  names  we  will  send  a  copy  of  '*Notab1e  Events,"  as  above,  and  also  extend  your  current  sub- 
scription free  for  one  year. 

3.    If  you  send  us  on  e  hundred  names  we  will  send  you  free  the  full  eighteen  volumes  of  The  Arbm a,  from  Decem- 
ber, 1889,  to  December,  1897,  handsomely  bound  in  brown  cloth  and  stamped  in  gold,  and  valued  at  $54.00. 

Canvassing  agents  can  obtain  splendid  remuneration  and  premiums  on  this  ofier.    Terms  and  outfit  upon  application. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE— The  April  Arbna  also  contains  the  announcement  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Thb  Arena's  College  Course  of  Instruction  in  Civil  Government,  History,  Grammar, 
Geograph]^,  Physiology,  Composition,  Arithmetic,  Rhetoric,  American  Literature,  Political  Economy, 
English  Literature,  General  History,  Advanced  Civil  Government,  Science  of  Government,  and  Higher 
Mathematics.  Courses  of  study  in  any  or  all  of  these  can  be  obtained  by  Arena  readers  without  the 
outlay  of  a  single  dollar.    Also  a  special  summer  preparatory  course  for  Teachers. 


THE  ARENA  COMPANY.  Boston,  Mass. 
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"DECLARATION 
INDEPENDENCE 

*Y  the  courtsey  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington  we 
are  now  prepared  to  offer  a  facsimile  of  this  famous  histor- 
ffXi  ical  document,  complete  in  all  details,  said  to  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  Jefferson,  the  "  sage  of  Monticello,"  with  its 
fifty-six  signatures  headed  by  the  bold  chirography  of  John 
Hancock.  Beautifully  engraved  on  handsome  papyrine.  Size,  about  30x35 
inches. 

SUITABLE  FOR  FRAMING  IF  DESIRED. 


Gladstone  is  said  to  have  pronounced  this  immortal  document  the  greatest 
ever  struck  off  by  the  hand  of  man*  A  copy  should  hang  in  every  school  room 
and  every  home  in  the  land.  Notwithstanding  the  time  and  money  involved 
in  reproducing  it  we  believe  the  popular  demand  for  it  warrants  us  in  placing 
the  regular  price  at  one  dollar  per  copy,  less  40i  for  introduction* 


POSTPAID  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
On  Receipt  of  Net  Price. 


AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE.    SEND  FOR  TERMS.    FIRST  COMERS 

WILL  REAP  A  GOOD  HARVEST. 


THE   Wi   Ai   uHuATl   UUip   School     rlirniShBrSf   0pp. Post 0fRc6.ALBANY/N.Y. 
p.  S.— Send  for  Special  24-pac:e  Price  List  of  General  School  Supplies  with  discount  sheet  attached. 

DISCOUNTS  26  TO  SO  PER  CENT. 
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lMl..t..I..|,J.,t..I.,t..|..tMl,iMl..i.,lMtMl,.t.,|.i..I.,t..;.,t..|.,|..I.4j 

Teachers  Wanted!  i 

The  Public-School  Bureau  desires  to  in-  J 

crease  its  membership  on  account  of  the  A 

increasing   number  of  vacancies  to  occur  j 

next  year .  ^ 

Teachers  who  can   present  satisfactory  H 

evidence    of    scholarship    and    successful  j 

experience,  or  who  have  taken  a  course  of  J 

trainin)^  in  a  professional  school  and  have  HJ 

shown  adaptabilitjr  to  the  work  of  teaching,  j 

who  register  within  the  months  of  April  ^ 

and  May,  will  be  placed  on  our  list  and  the  «| 

registration  fee  need  not  be  paid  until  a  j 

position    has   been    secured    through  our  J 

assistance «j 

These  vacancies  are  in  all  grades  of  work  i 
from  college  presidents  to  kindergarten, 
including    business    colleges    and    special 
teachers  in  penmanship,  music  and  drawing. 

Address  Pubi^ic-Schooi,  Bureau,  Bix>om- 
INGTON,  111.,  for  registration  blanks. 


I  z>T7:ox«xo 

CLAKK8TILLC,  TENN. 

Is  a  monthly  edncational  journal,  containing:  well  selected 
matter  for  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Each  issue  has  40  or  more 
pages  devoted  to  our  schools,  in  which  scholars  And  just  what 
they  need.  Essays,  book  reviews,  teaching  outlined  by  our 
best  teachers,  ana  the  progress  of  education  will  be  the  con- 
tents of  each  issue.  Its  contributors  embrace  some  of  our 
t>est  literary  and  most  famous  celebrities.  It  is  a  spicy  paper. 
Subscription,  ^o  cents  per  annum.  Five  trial  months  for 
10  cents  (silver). 


*r 


SOUND  TEETH^^ 

Sometimes  mean  good  health.  More  often 
they  mean  good  dentistry.  With  modem 
methods  dentistry  has  no  terrors.  Our  meth- 
ods and  appliances  are  thoroughly  modem. 
Our  worlc  cannot  be  excelled^  Our  charges 
are  never  excessive. 

HILL  DENTAL  CO., 

34  North  Pearl  Street. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

TcLCPHONC  1416-2.  I^dy  Attendant 


«> w.  0t  or  «.^  m  <|-^  i»  »  « 

QflLDONlimi 

Co  properly  use  the 

premier 
Cypcwriten 


Complex 

Motion 

Required. 

Slmpllelty 
One  of  Its 
Cardinal 
Tlrtues* 


Dtatriptivt  Hrt  Catalogue  fitc* 

Zhc  Stnitb  premier  Typewriter  Co., 

Syracuse^  )^.  Y«»  ^  ^  H» 

Branch  Office:   COUNTY  BANK  BUILDING, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

IF  YOUR  FACE 

Is  dlsflffured  with  Pimples,  Blackheads, 
Moles,  Warts,  or  Birthmarks,  you  cau 
have  them  eradicat«<l  without  incon- 
venience. Others  have  availed  them- 
selves of  my  services  and  have  been 
benefitted.  Why  not  you  f  Consul- 
tation by  mail,  it  inconvenient  to  call. 

JOHN   H.  CALLAHAN, 
I>ertnatoio0ist, 

37  No.  PCARL  St..     ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Violet  Cream,  25  cts. 

PIRIE  MacDONALD, 

Portrait  ^  Photographer, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Awarded  two  Grand  Prizes  and  Medals  by  National 
Societies  in  Europe  and  America. 
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The  Albany  News  Company,  Book«ellew,  Mewsdealers  and  stationers, 

SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  SCHOOL  TEACHERS,  IN  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Miscellaneous  Books,  School  Supplies  and  Stationery  stock  large  and  complete.    Consult  your  best 
interests,  and  correspond  with  us. 


|^eclep'§  <^c§tQUPQnt 

56  State  Street,    -     -    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
JOHV  ITKBTiHIW  80HB,  Fxoprleton. 


C.    O.    CRAFT    &    CO., 

Wholesale  and  Relall  Dealen  In 

MEN'S  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING, 

Military,  Qrand  Army,  Band,  Bicycle  and 
Society  Uniforms  a  Specialty. 

Cor   Maiden  lank  and  James  St.,   Albany,  n.  y. 

If  yott  are  looking  for  tMirioiins  in  Furniture,  Carpets,  etc. 
..  .  .  oo  TO  .  .  . 

KRAMRATH'S 
Carpet  and  Furniture  Emporium, 

49  and  51  Sonth  Pearl  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  J.  HICKS. 


GOOD   GOODS 
LOW  PRICKS 

85  AND  87  BEAVER  STREET, 
Telephone  760^.  ALBANY.N.Y. 


aoiiORnias, 

THE  ALBANY   FLORISTS. 


Telephone   104. 


CHARLES  SELKIRK, 

©csigncp, 

3J  North  Pearl  Street,     -       -     ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


KEELER'S 
Hotel  and  Restaurant. 

European  Plan, 

BROADWAY  AND  MAIDEN  LANE, 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
S.   E.    MILLER,  Jr., 

Sole  Agent  for  Hanan  &  Son,  Hen's  Shoes. 
Also  The  Regal  Shoe. 

S4  AND  86  MAIDEN   LANE.       ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  206.     

HARRY  SIMMONS, 

Old  Established  and  Largest  Auction  House 

in  the  State. 
96  State  Street  7  and  9  Howard  Street, 

-A.XJBJLinr,    3ST.  -ST. 

Appraisals  of  personal  effects  and  Merchandise  of  every 
Tolepnone  1609.       description  a  Specialty. 

JOHN  T.  JOHNSON, 

Fashionable  ^  JvLerchant  ^  Tailor, 

No.  35  Maiden  Lane, 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 

J.  B.  &  D.  C.  SLINGERLAND, 

^ianoy  Qrooeries, 

M.  86  and  88  Wasliliieton  ATene  am  73  Stntk  Swu  St, 

Telephone  904,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


P.  J.  HENZEL,  ^  SOUTH  pearl  st.. 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 


Telephone  i4592- 


BUOMS  AZfP  BTATlQ>imKT. 
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♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 


SPECIAL  OFFER     :: 
FOR  TEACHING     :: 


IN  SCHOOL. 

■♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


The  Week's  Current 


Thousands  of  teachers  are  now  doing  something  in  the 
T    way  of  teaching  current  events  in  school  from  Thb  WBBk's 
CURRENT  EVENTS  ^  l    CurrbnT.    Hundreds  of  schools  take  the  paper  in  clubs  for  use 

"*-    in  advanced  grammar  grades  or  high  school  classes  for  this 
^^    purpose.    Thb  Wbbk's  Currbnt  is  considered  by  teachers 
qualified  to  judge  as  the  best  appliance  for  bringing  the  world 
into  the  schoolroom. 


Its  use  in  the  school  gives  life  and  reality  to  study  and  reading, 
arouses  at  home  a  new  interest  in  the  school  and  teacher,  and 
develops  in  the  boys  and  girls  that  interest  and  intelligence  in 
public  matters  which  is  the  basis  of  true  citizenship. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦HMMMf 


TRY  IT 

I    AND  SEE  HOW    :: 

IT  WORKS- 


STANDARD  LITERATURE. 

In  this  department  of  Thb  Wbbk*s  Currbnt  will  appear 
during  the  spring  term,  beginning  April  4th,  Shakespeare's 
Merchant  of  Venice,  with  full  notes,  to  enable'any  grammar  grade  or 

high  school  class  to  read  and  enjoy  the  play  without  buying  the  book.  This  literature  is  worth  the  price 
of  the  paper  for  ten  weeks,  but  ^besides  this  the  pupil  gets  in  the  paper  each  week  the  most  careful  and 
complete  resume  of  important  current  events  and  topics  of  the  day,  presented  in  strictly  non-partisan  way. 


SEE    THIS    LOW    CLUB    PRICE. 

In  order  to  induce  many  schools  to  try  Thb  Wbbk's  Currbnt,  who  do  not  already  know  what  a 
valuable  appliance  it  is  for  the  purpose  intended,  we  make  a  heavy  reduction  in  prices  on  clubs  for 
spring  term  work.    For  any  ten  weeks  ending  by  or  before  June  27th,  we  will  send  ten  copies  of 
f4^^^44^^444^H^44^^^l444^f|    Thb  Wbbk's   Currbnt,  all  to  one  name,  for  |i.oo. 
X  ^  I    Twenty  copies  for  $2.00,  and  so  on,  for  any  number  of 

^  Lvlv/I\»  -••■    copies.    The  regular  price  of  the  paper  for  a  single  copy 

JO   Copies,  JO  Weeks,  $J.OO    ::  ^-'f-Uyear  of  fifty-two  weeks,  is  H.^s- 

M  k-  This  special  offer  will  enable  any  teacher  or  school  to 

20  Copies,  10  Wrecks,  $2*00    *""  test  the  value  of  a  real  live,  clean  newspaper  in  the 

^                      .^^     ^        ^             ^  ^  schoolroom.    Remember  this  offer  ends  with  the  school 

50  Copies,  JO  Weeks,  $5.00  ::  ,,•    •.   ^  ,    c     ,       •    , 

^      '  '  ^  H  h    year.     Give  it  a  trial.    Sample  copies  free. 

^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦MMH»»  ♦♦♦♦»♦♦  Address 


E.  O.  VAILE,  Oak  Park,  Chicago,  111. 
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5  cts.? 


NOW  USED  IN  ALL  PROORCSSIVE  SCHOOLS. 


•S  cts. 


"  The  Youngr  Polk's  Library  of  Choice  Literature  merits  the  unstinted  praise  and  approval  of  every  educator  in  our  land. 
For  two  years  1  have  used  various  numbers  of  the  txMkleU  in  my  primary  work  with  eminently  satisfactory  results  " 

Mrs.  CLARA  B.  WATSON,  MldUnd.  Texas. 
No.  Second  Reader  Grade.  No. 


No.      Pirat  Reader  Grade. .  (.Large  Type ) 
2  ^sop*B  Fables.—!. 
8  iEsop's  Fables.— 2. 

11  Selections  from  iEsop.- 1. 

12  Seleclions  from  ^sop.— 2. 
78  Story  of  the  Buds. 

74  What  Annie  Saw.    {Nature  Stories.) 
78  Aoots  and  Stems. 

Find  and  Second  Reader  Grade.  (Large  Type.) 

76  Some  Bird  Friends. 

77  Flower  Friends.     L 

78  Flower  Friends.   II. 
7»  Flower  Friendfi.  III. 

87  Legends  of  the  Springtime. 

Second  Reader  Grade. 
1  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.—  l. 
4  GrimmV  Fairy  Tales.— 2. 

7  Little  Red  Ricling  Hood. 

8  Jack  and  the  Beansulk. 

9  Story  of  Bryant. 

18  Selections  from  Ctrimm.— i. 
14  Selections  from  Grimm.— 2. 

20  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.     I. 

21  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.   II. 

25  Story  of  Colnrobns. 

26  Story  of  Israel  Fntnam. 

27  Story  of  >^  illiam  Penn. 

28  Story  of  Washington. 

29  Story  of  Franklin. 

80  Story  of  Webster. 

81  Story  of  Lincoln. 
86  Story  of  Lowell. 
86  Story  of  Tennyson. 

4^  Order  by  number, 
covers.    ""  ' 


42  Story  of  Whittier. 
48  Story  cf  Cooper. 

44  Stoiy  of  Fulton. 

45  Story  of  the  Pilgrims. 

46  Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 
48  Story  of  Eli  Whitney. 

60  Story  of  BdisAn. 

61  Story  of  Hawthorne 

62  Story  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse. 
08  Story  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 
61  Story  of  James  Watt. 

68  titory  of  the  Norsemen. 

69  Pu58  in  BooU. 

70  Story  of  Stephenson. 

71  Story  of  Irving. 

72  Story  of  Pocahontas. 

81  Story  of  Cyrus  W.  Field. 

82  Story  of  Holmes. 

89  Story  of  Longfellow. 

Third  Reader  Grade. 
22  Hawthorne's  Golden  Touch. 
28  Hawibome's  Three  Golden  Apples. 
24  Hawthorne's  Miraculous  Pitcher. 

82  King  of  the  Golden  River.    (Buskin.) 

83  The  Chimsera.    (Hawthorne.) 

84  Paradise  of  Children.    (Hawthorne.) 

15  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.    (Irving.) 

16  Rip  Van  Winhle,  etc.    (Irving.) 

17  Philip  of  Pokanoket.    (Irving.) 

18  The  Voyage,  etc    (Irving.) 
41  Bvangeline.    (Longfellow.) 

47  Rab  and  His  Friends. 
50  Christmas  Bve,  etc.    (Irving.) 


No.  Third  Reader  Grade. 

88  Rtory  of  La  Salle. 

84  The  Minotaur.    •  Hawthorne.) 

85  The  Pygmies.    (Hawthorne.) 

86  The  Dragon's  Teeth.    (Oawthome.  \ 

90  De  Soto. 

91  Marquette. 

92  Audubon. 

Fourth  Reader  Grade. 

5  Story  of  Macboth. 

19  The  Desi'rted  Ylllage.    (Goldsmith.) 

87  Othello,  etc.    (Lanib.) 

88  The  Tempest,  etc.    (Lamb.) 

39  We  are  Seven,  etc.    (Wordsworth.) 

40  Ancient  Mariner.    (Coleridge.) 

54  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.    (Browning.) 
65  John  Gilpin,  etc.    (<-owper.) 

56  The  Elegy,  etc.    (Gray.) 

65  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley. 

66  Declaration  of  Independence. 

67  Thanatopsis  &  Other  Poems.  (Bryant.) 

Fifth  Reader  Grade. 

6  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome— 1.  (Macanlay.) 
10  l£iioch  .\rden.    (TeLnyson. 

49  L'AIlepro  and  Other  Poems.  (Milton.) 

51  As  You  Like  It    (Shakespeare.) 

52  Merchant  f  >f  Venice.    (Shakespeare.) 
58  Henry  the  Eighth.    (Shakespeare.) 

57  Lady  of  the  Lake.    Canto     /.(Scott) 

58  Lady  of  the  Lake.    Ganto  11.  (Scott.) 

59  Lady  of  the  Lake     Canto  III.  (Scott.) 
80  Cutter's  Saturday  NighL    (Bums.) 

88  Sir  Lannfal. 


,     ^ch  number  contains  about  32  pages  of  choice  Illustrated  Literature,  bound  in  strong  manilla 

Price,  5  cents  a  copy,  60  cents  a  dozen,  postpaid.    Send  for  complete  list. 

BDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  63  Fifth  At«.,  New  Tork. 


•-Color  Instructions  Made  Easy 

and  Fascinating. 

INTERESTING  EXPERIWENTS  for  the  YOUNGEST  PUPILS. 

This  is  a  new  Color  Book,  designed  for  Primary  Schools. 
Teachers'  Bdition,  80  pages,  price  xo  cts. 
Pupils'  Edition,  34  pages,  price  5  cents. 

With  these  books  in  the  hands  of  Teachers  and  Pupils  grcate 
progress  can  be  made  in  true  color  teaching  than  has  e^er 
before  been  possible. 

SAMPLES  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.. 


SPRINGf lELD,  MASS. 


NEW  YORK. 


ATLANTA- 


KANSAS  CITY. 


WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

L.  D.  PHONE  1509.  No.  544  Broadway,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


QMTIX   YOUR    XXOBSE:. 

Commercial  Union  Co-Operaiive  Bank, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Will  loan  you  money  to  buy  or  build  a  home. 
WEEKLY    PAYMENTS. 


TCLCPHONC   482. 


INCORPORATED   1  SSS. 


Family  Washing  and  Carpet  Cleaning  a  Specialty. 

iPNIOIf  liAUNIIIBT  OOt 

Laundry  Work  In  all  its  Bmnctaes. 

8  and  10  Union  »tir«et,  ALBANY      N     Y 

And  87  and  89  DiTUIon  8tr««t,        #tl-0«n»f     "•    ■• 


EHTS.  Please  mention  "NEW  YORK  EDUCATION"  when  answering  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Please  mention  April   number,    "NEW  YORK  EDUCATION,"  name  readers  in  use,  and  kindly  state  your 
-^       .  ^      line  of  school  work,  when  answering  this  advertisement. 

S;The<^Standard<^Literature<^Series 


res 
dhnd, 


comprises  31  numbers.    Single  numbers,  paper,  i25^c.»  cloth,  20c.    Double  numbers,  paper,  20c.,  cloth,  30c. 
e.)       IN*  PREPARATION?    '^^^  Yemassbe,   WnHam    Gilmore  Simms  (Double)  (May  No.);   "Westward  Ho!" 


lawtlKRi: 


—   -  Charles  Kingsley  (June  No.) ;  Silas  Marner,  George  Eliot. 


LATEST  •  ISSUES  *    ^^^c*^  beauty,  Sewell  (Double).    Edited  by  Dr.  Edward  R.  Shaw,  New  York  University. 
_     — *  Pilgrim's    Progress,    Bunyan  (Single);   Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  Scott  (Single). 

"^    "        "   grof.  ItTiuard  %mxtXX  ^aXe,  %x\,  'gh.  §.,  (gaXTe.) 

Gddsnil      Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Logic  in  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York,  has  edited  seven  numbers  for  the  series,  viz. : 

rtigworti  "  KNICKERBOCKER  STORIES,"  L0I7GF£LL0W'S  EVANGELINE,  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS  (Condensed),  and  also, 

(Sons^  ^<  POEMS  OF  KNIGHTLY  ADVENTURE,"  (Doable  Number).     (This  volume  includes  four  (4)  complete  poems  with 

er.)       notes,  viz.:  Tennyson's  "  Gareth  and  Lynette,"  Matthew  Arnold's  "  Sohrab  and  Rustum,"  Macaulay's  "Horatius," 
and  Lowell's  **  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. "    Dr.  Hale's  scholarship  is  a  guaranty  of  the  excellence  of  his  work. 

°^/bm  PAT  Tk  1711  Pnn    RAHITQ  ■      l-  Rhymes  and  Fables,  12c.     II.  Song  and  Stories,  15c.     III.  Fairy  Life,  20c.    IV.  Ballads  and 
ai.  (B7»  IiULULH-AUI/    DUUA.0  .      Tales,  25c.     Edited  by  Johu  H.  Haaren,  A.  M.     lyidely  used  and  general  favoriUs  everywhere 

\  ,^  MENTARY  •  READING  •  ARE  •  INVITED  •  TO  .  WRITE  »  TO  -  US  -  FOR  •  INFORMATION.    ^ 
Pg^  PLEASE  .  NOTE  •  REQUEST  •  AT  .  THE  -  HEAD  -  OF  •  THIS  •  ADVERTISEMENT,     ^    ^    Jt 
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-       -      NEW  YORK. 


43-47   EAST   10th   STREET. 
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ZUCHTMANN'S    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    MUSIC    COURSE. 


American 

Music 

System 


FAC-SiMILE  CHARTS  SENT  FREE 
UPON    APPLICATION. 


By  FREDERICK  ZUCHTiMANN- 


Officially   adopted  for  use    by   the 


Albany  Board  of  Education, 

April  20,  1897. 


And  is  alf»o  used  with  the  greatest  success  in  hundreds  of  other  progressive  cities  and  towns,  including  scores^of  Normal 
and  Training  Schools. 

Supt.  BROOKS,  of  Philadelphia,  says :  *'  I  have  carefully  examined  the  charts  and  books  of  the  American  Music  System. 
Thejr  are  excellent  works,  and  will  be  found  of  inestimable  value  in  giving  instruction  in  the  elements  of  music  in  our 
public  schools. 

Prof.  GEO.  W.  CHADWICK,  Director  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  says :  "The  books  of  the  American 
System  contain  such  admirable  music  as  to  form  a  refined  taste  from  the  beginning." 

Supt.  BARNEY  WHITNEY,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  says  :  "In  December  last  I  visited  the  schools  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  where 
the  system  is  used.  I  carefully  examined  the  work  in  all  the  grades  from  the  Kindergarten,  through  the  ninth  grade. 
The  results  were  a  revelation  to  me.  The  purity  of  tone,  naturalness  and  correctness  of  speech  and  song,  readiness  to  sing 
at  sight  selections  they  had  never  seen,  even  in  the  lower  grade  p>riiuary,  surpassed  anything  I  had  ever  seen. 

Vocal  music  is  rapidly  becoming  a  regular  subject  of  study  in  the  public  schools,  and  as  such  must  be  taught  by  the 
regular  teacher.  The  American  Music  System  solves  the  problem.  It  is  a  system  that  the  regular  teachers  can  with  reason- 
able effort,  master  and  successfully  teach.  I  give  it  my  unqualified  endorsement,  and  believe  it  in  every  particular,  superior 
to  any  other  system  in  use.'' 

IT    IS    A    FACT. 


1.  That  children  taugni  oy  Zuchtmaun's  American  System 
do  not  flat  or  fall  from  the  pitch. 

2.  That  it  positively  solves  the  troublesome  problem  of 
MONOTONES. 

3.  That  schools  using  the  •American  System"  are  noted  for 
their  sweetness  and  beauty  of  tone  and  accurate  sight- 
singing. 

4.  That  this  course  is  endorsed  by  America's  greatest 
Kducators  and  Musicians. 

5.  That  many  Superintendents  have  recommended  it  alone 
for  its  valuable  aid  to  the  TEACHING  of  READING. 


6.  That  many  Physicians,  have  recommended  it  because  it 
promotes  good  Health. 

7.  That  this  cburse  furnishes  the  greatest  assistance  to  the 
regrular  teacher  by  whom  the  music  must  be  largely  taught 
evin  where  a  soecial  teacher  is  employed. 

s.  Thai  teachers  and  pupils  love  its  beautiful  songs,  which 
are  taken  from  the  works  of  the  world's  greatest  song 
writers. 

9.  That  everv  school  board  which  ha&.TRIED  the  American 
System  HAS  ADOPTED  IT. 


KING-RICHARDSON  PUBLISHING  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


TO^^^^^^  jii^  Traveler's  Insurance  Co. 


EDUCATORS! 


T 


OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Is  the  largest  Stocky  Life  and 
Accident  Insurance  Company 
in  the  World. 


All  forms  of  Life,  Endowment  and  Annuity  Policies, 
granting  Paid-up  Insurance,  Term  Insurance,  and  Cash 
Surrender  Values  at  lowest  rates. 

Beat  Forms  of  Accident  Policies. 
W.  HOWARD  BROWN*  Manager,  467  Broadway.  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


TELEPHONE  829  CHAPEL. 


4iotel  i 
Klnmore 

Leading  Hotel  of 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Strictly  First  Class. 


H.  J.  I^ODI^WELL  k  ^ON- 


KURTZMANN 
PIANOS 

rSED  IN  NINETEEN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
IN  BUFFALO,  AND  TWENTY-THREK 
CONSERVATORIES.  ACADEMIES,  &c.... 
A    PIANO    FOR    MUSICIANS    AND   THH 

MUSIC-LOVING  PUBLIC    

The  ONLY  HIGH-GRADE,  FIRST-CLASS 
PIANO  SOLI)  AT  A  MODERATE  PRICK, 
AND  ON   EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT. 

SOLO  BY  t4c  rOLLOWINO  DCALCNB  '. 

MASON  &  HAHLIK  CO.,     -     -     NEW  YORK. 

CLTTETT  &  SONS, ALBANY. 

CLUETT  &  SONS, TROY. 

J.  W.  MARTIN  k  BRO.,     -     -  ROCHESTER. 

LEITER  BROS., SYRACUSE. 

CHAS.  0.  LEWIS,  .     -    -     .    WATERTOWN. 

CHAS.  TUTTLE, ROME. 

LONGSTREET  k  SON,      -         -    -     ELMIRA. 

KURTZMANN  &  CO., 

Manufacturers, 

.BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Beg«nts'  Convocation,  Albany,  June  zi-z^.       sew  vorK  staie  Association,  Kocnester,  juiy  o-i 

P. 
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ALL  NEWS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOUt'dB^RTMENTS  FURNISHED  MONTHLY. 


.SPECIAL  ARTICLES  fOR  THIS  MONTH.... 


SHALL  THE  STATE  TEACH  MORALS  ? 
SCHOOL  SEATS  AND  DESKS, 
THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  ENGLISH, 
DRYDEN  AS  A  LYRIC  POET, 


PRES'T  JAMES  M.  TAYLOR 

DR.  WM.  A.  MOWRY 

-       MRS.  M.  H.  MCELROY 

PROF.  George  a.  watrous 


31.00   A   YEAR 


PttUisIied  by  the 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  COMPANY 

Alhany,  N.  Y. 

TEN  CENTS  A  NUMBER 

Copyright  1807,  by  New  York  Bducation  Co. 


NE-WT    YORK^    EDXJCAXIOIT, 

EDITED  AND  BCAJCAOSD  BY 

C.     E.     FRANKLIN: 

PUBLISHED  BY 

NEW    VORK    EDUCATION    COIVIPANY. 

JAMES  M.  RUSO.  President.  HARLAN  P.  FRENCH.  Sec'y  and  Treat.  C.  E.  FRANKLIN.  Vice-Prert  and  Gen'l  Mgr. 

24  State  Street,  Albany.  N.  Y. 
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Shall  the  State  Teach   Morals? Pres't  J.  M.  Taylor 

The  New  Departure  \u  Eiig^lish Mrs.  M.  H.  McElroy 

Dryden  as  a  Lyric  Poet Prof.  George  A.  Watrous 

Editorial 

"  School  Men  of  the  Hour" Dr.  Walter  B.  Gunnison 

Louise  Sheffikld  Brownell,  Ph.  D. 

•^  Who  and  What "  —  Famous  Italian  Scholars  (Aldus  Manutius) E.  M.  S.  M.  S. 

Theory  and  Discussion 

Normal  Development  of  Color  Knowledge Prof.  Richard  K.  Piez 

Geology  in  the  Public  Schools Dr.  R.  M.  Bagg,  Jr. 

"  Music  and  the  Child  *' Sarah  Eluot  Newman 

School  Helps  —  **  Atithors*  Days  " John  E.  Sherwood,  A.  M. 

Keeping  After  School Colorado  ScJwol  Journal 

Drawing  for  Class  Teachers Prin.  Henry  G.  Schneider 

Map  Drawing Alex.  E.  Frye 
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"The  Best  to  he  Found " Exchanges 

School  Boards  —  School  Seats  and  Desks Dr.  Wm.   A.  Mowry 

Rural  Schools  —  Advantages  of  Ungraded  Schools J.  P.  McCaskey 

Nature  Study  Paragraphs John  W.  Spencer 

Child  Study  —  Every  Day  Child-Study Harriett  S.  Hayward 

Kindei^arten  —  The  June  Program Ellen  Jones 
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See  pag^e  565 
IS   USED   IN   THE  SCHOOLS  OF  MANY  CITIES. 

Is  stronger,  quicker  setting  and  cleaner  than  any  other  adhesive. 

18    MORE    CONVENIENT    FOR     SCHOOL    USE    THAN     MUCILAGE. 

IT  DOES  NOT  80UB,  MOULD  OS  SPILL. 


Send  for  Samples  before  contracting  for  supplies. 


PACKED   IN  COLLAPSIBLE  TUBES  OF  VARlOrS  SIJ^KS 

t^  School  Snpcriiitfiitietttir  or  DrflAting  Trnrher 


THE  DIAMOND  PASTE  COMPANY,  Albany,  n.y. 


Please  mention  "NEW  YORK  EDUCATION*'  when  answering  ADVERTISEMENTS.     609 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  ATTEND  THE  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  SESSION  AT   THE 


Efltabliihad  40  Tears. 


fi«e. 


And  School  of 

Shorthand,  Type* 

writing  and 

•••Telegraphy. 

Special  course  in  Bookkeepinar,  Shorthand,  Penmanship,  etc..  for  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  public  schools.    Catalogue 

Address,       CABNELI.  A  UOIT.  83  NORTH  FEABL  8TREEI . 


z^ 


"^iterarij  (^iroZas  and  Schools. 

Send  for  announcement  of  "COURSBS  FOR  THE 
STUDY  OP  FICTION:"  Guidance  in  the  systematic, 
critical  study  of  fiction.  *•  Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Fiction," 
••  Literary  Study  for  Busy  People,"  "  BHot'a  Place  Among 
the  Novelists,"  etc.,  etc. 

MRS.    H.    A.    DAVIDSON. 

1   SPRAQUK  PLACE,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


TEHCHEBS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

•494  Ashland  Ave.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Branch  of  Teacbere*  Co-operative  Assoclaiion,  of  Chicago. 

POSITIONS  PILLED,  4.S00. 

Send  for  oar  New  Hand  Book  and  book  of  petitions  filled 

Now  is  the  time  to  register. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Summer 
School. 

For  descriptive  pamphlet  apply  to 

M.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Cambriagc,  Mass* 


Lawrence  Scientific  School 

OFFERS  COURSES  IN 

Civil  Engineering, 

Mechanical  Engineering, 

Electrical  Engineering, 
Mining  and  Metallurgy, 

Architecture,  Chemistry, 
Geology,  Biology. 

General  Science, 

Science  for  Teachers. 

Anatomy   and   Physiology  (as  a  preparation   for 

Medical  Schools). 
For  Descriptive  Pamphlet  apply  to 

jr.  CHAMBEKLAIN,  Secretary, 
jr.  S.  8HALEB,  Dean  Camhridae,  Maee, 


Only  25  Cents! 

For  12  flnelv  finished  Miniature  Photos.  Send  your  Cabi- 
net or  Card,  Picture  and  get  one  dozen  Miniature  Gtoms 
of  Art  for  26c.  No  change  made  iu  the  picture  you  send. 
Your  Photo  returned  with  miniatures,  postage  prepaid, 
in  oneweek  from  time  of  receiving.  Send  for  aampl*  fr«« 
"W.  T.  TBMPI<E  A  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  495  Trenton,  N.  J. 


m 


INTBRCOLLBQIATE  BURBAU 
roR 

£aps,  Gevns  and  Heeds. 

The  Best  Academic  Uniform. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Bulletin  12. 

COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


HEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  COURSES. 

Fourth  Yean  J^  JULY  5 -AUGUST  12* 

Counes  in  Mathematics^  Scsencct  Languages 
and  Pedagogy*  JK  JK 

A  delightful  suburban  locality  in  New  York  City. 

SCHOOL  OK  PEDAGOOY. 
Ninth  Year.    J«    SEPT.  28,  J898,  MAY  J3,  J899* 

The  School  of  Pedagogy  of  New  York  University 
was  established  on  March  3d,.  1890,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  to  those  intending  to  become  teachers, 
principals  of  schools,  superintendents,  professors 
in  normal  schools,  etc.,  opportunity  for  the 
broadest  and  most  complete  pedagogical  prepara- 
tion .  This  school  is  strictly  a  professional  insti- 
tution, and  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
University  as  the  schools  of  Law  and  Medicine. 
Its  steady  ^owth  and  present  condition  prove  the 
wisdom  of  its  founders. 

The  course  of  instruction  occupies  the  entire 
time  of  the  student  for  two  years.  Those  who  do 
not  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work  extend 
the  course  of  study  over  a  longer  period.  The 
University  confers  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Peda- 
gogy and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy. 
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in  the  Philadelphia  Central  High  School. 
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Edited  by  John  B.  Dunbar,  Instructor  in 
English,  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 
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SHOULD  THE  STATE  TEACH  MORALS? 

PRES't  JAMES  M.  TAYLOR,   OF   VASSAR   COLLEGE. 
Address  al  the  Banquet  of  the  Hudson  River  Schoolmasters*  Club. 


I  UNDERSTAND  that  the  question  be- 
*  fore  us  is  rather  one  of  theory  than 
of  practice.  I  proceed  upon  the  supposi- 
tion in  beginning  my  remarks,  that  the 
universe  is  a  rational  universe,  a  moral 
universe,  and  that  if  any  solution  of  its 
ultimate  questions  is  ever  to  be  discovered 
it  will  be  a  moral  solu- 
tion; that  if  the  fund- 
amental questions  re- 
garding human  so- 
ciety and  human 
nature  have  any  light 
thrown  upon  them  it 
will  be  through  the 
light  of  the  moral 
nature.  And  holding 
that  conviction  I  hold 
that  we  are  always 
educating  our  chil- 
dren in  morals  and 
always  confronting 
them  with  the  moral 
imperative  whether 
we  will  or  not;  that 
by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  mem- 
bers of  a  society 
which  is  always  insisting  upon  its  own 
laws,  and  entrenching  its  laws  upon  moral 
bases,  we  are  educating  our  children  every 
day,  and  that  they  never  have  escaped  and 
never  can  escape  the  moral  imperative. 
The  question  then  seems  to  me  to  be  not 
shall  we  educate  our  children  in  morals, 
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but  how  shall  we  educate  them  ?  We  must 
educate  them.  Shall  it  be  at  haphazard, 
or  shall  it  be  intelligently?  Such  a  ques- 
tion could  have  only  one  possible  answer 
from  a  body  of  educators.  Intelligent 
education  must  be  demanded  where  edu- 
cation takes  place  at  all.  Upon  that  we 
should  all  be  agreed, 
undoubtedly,  till  we 
raise  the  questions  as 
to  the  methods  of 
moral  instruction  and 
as  to  the  relation  of 
State  education  to 
moral  teaching.  We 
are  dealing  with  pub- 
lic schools.  The 
method  of  teaching 
morals,  therefore, 
comes  at  once  into 
conflict  with  certain 
theories  of  the  State 
and  of  their  relations 
to  religion.  Indeed, 
the  whole  question 
wraps  itself  up  in  this 
two-fold  issue.  Are 
morals  religious  in 
their  nature?  That  is  to  say,  do  morals 
base  themselves  in  religion,  and  if  they  do, 
is  the  State  to  have  any  relation  to  re- 
ligion? Is  the  State  to  teach  religion  or 
is  it  to  make  it  possible  for  the  church  to 
teach  it  in  some  way  through  some  adapta- 
tion of  school  hours  or  school  methods? 
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Is  it  to  make  it  possible  for  the  church  to 
teach  what  it  itself  cannot  profess  to 
teach?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  is- 
sue is  wrapped  up  in  that  two-fold  ques- 
tion. 

First,  do  morals  entrench  themselves  in 
religion?  Is  the  basis  of  all  morality  re- 
ligious? I  think  that  if  we  are  to  discuss 
that  question  in  its  basal  form  the  question 
must  be  answered  affirmatively.  All  moral 
theories  find  as  their  ultimate  and  most 
important  issue,  the  sense  of  obligation. 
Conscience,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  moral 
law,  all  these  are  revelations  of  a  rational 
universe,  and  if  the  universe  be  not  ra- 
tional, then  there  is  no  value  in  our  dis- 
cussing questions  of  morals  at  all.  If  the 
universe  is  mechanical,  then  the  science 
of  ethics  becomes,  as  Greene  of  Oxford 
long  ago  said,  a  science  of  health.  If  so, 
then  the  questions  of  hygiene  are  in  order, 
not  questions  of  morality  as  we  understand 
morals.  Yet  I  think  as  we  look  over  the 
great  systems  of  ethics  we  must  see  that 
ultimately  they  lead  to  religion.  If  you 
take,  for  example,  the  great  system  of 
Aristotle,  that  greatest  perhaps  of  all  human 
thinkers,  perhaps  the  greatest  single  mind 
of  all  humanity :  Aristotle  in  blocking  out 
his  system  of  ethics  aimed  to  escape  any 
religious  implications.  He  strove  to  work 
out  a  perfectly  natural  theory  of  ethics. 
Clear-sighted  as  he  was,  he  failed  to  notice 
the  ultimate  place  in  his  own  system  or  any 
system  of  the  sense  or  obligation  of  duty, 
and  accordingly  stumbled  in  all  his  dis- 
cussion of  freedom.  The  result  is  a  series 
of  problems  every  one  of  which  led  to 
theological  complications. 

Or  take  the  system  of  Confucius,  which 
of  all  religions  confined  itself  most  narrowly 
to  simple  moral  issues.  And  yet  what  are  its 
very  essential  features  or  obligations  ?  Ob- 
ligations of  this  to  that,  of  parent  to  chil- 
dren and  children  to  parent,  of  the  family 
to  the  State  and  the  State  to  the  family, 
and  so  on,  the  various  obligations,  you 
remember,  which  Confucius  laid  down 
in  his  system.  Yet  every  one  of  them  en- 
trenches itself  in  a  revelation  in  what  is 
called  the  message  of  heaven,  though  he 
confines  himself  strictly  in  his  discussions 
to  the  earth.  There  is  not  a  single  ques- 
tion that  does  not  press  you  back  at  last  to 
a  question  of  religion. 

I  think  that  what  is  shown  by  these 
great  systems  of  thought  may  be  shown 


just  as  clearly  if  we  investigate  popular 
ethics.  Every  one  of  its  questions  leads 
back  at  last  either  to  the  declaration  of 
God  and  a  rational  universe,  or  to  the 
declaration  that  there  is  no  God  and  no 
rational  universe  and  no  absolute  systems 
of  morality.  It  seems  to  me  then,  while  I 
know  perfectly  well  that  there  are  many 
who  believe  that  morals,  even  in  their  ulti- 
mate discussion,  do  not  lead  necessarily 
to  religion,  that  whether  tested  philo- 
sophically or  tested  historically,  as  far  back 
as  we  can  trace  moral  and  religious  ideas 
they  exist  side  by  side,  and  that  from  the 
beginnings  of  the  race  we  shall  find  that 
morals  do  grow  out  of  religion,  and,  ulti- 
mately, must  base  themselves  upon  re- 
ligious ideas. 

Then  the  second  question  arises,  if  the 
State  is  to  teach  morals,  must  it  teach  re- 
ligion? And  here  we  come  face  to  face 
with  an  old  question,  as  old  as  the  days 
when  Christianity  established  itself  in  the 
Roman  empire.  Let  us  not  lay  at  the  door 
of  Christianity  the  dreadful  failure  of  the 
Christian  spirit.  Let  us  not  accuse  our 
Christian  religion  of  responsibility  for  this 
constant  falling  off  in  the  spirit  of  its 
Master,  in  its  insistence  in  all  its  various 
sects  that  all  men  out  of  those  sects  shall 
bend  their  necks  to  some  particular  doc- 
trine or  practice.  It  is  not  religion.  It 
is  that  simply  human  spirit  of  ours  which 
somehow,  whether  it  be  in  philosophy,  re- 
ligion or  politics,  loves  to  bend  men. 
Whatever  sphere  of  life  it  may  be  in,  it  is 
the  same  old  principle  expressing  itself 
in  religion  only  where  religion  becomes 
least  spiritual.  Where  its  morality  departs 
there  you  will  find  always  most  strongly 
rising  this  spirit  of  persecution,  this  spirit 
of  determination  to  bend  and  bow  all 
things  to  some  single  expression  of  creed. 
But,  alas,  what  Madame  Roland  said  ol 
liberty  can  be  said  with  double  strength  of 
our  religion.  It  is  true  that  from  the  days 
when  the  church  became  powerful  it  has 
always  tried  in  almost  all  its  various  sects 
to  lord  it  over  the  state.  It  so  happens 
that  America  has  made  one  great  contri- 
bution to  political  history,  to  political 
theory.  I  know  many  things  that  the 
L^nited  States  may  claim  through  its  Con- 
stitution to  have  brought  to  light  before 
the  political  world,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  one  great  discovery  of  America  has 
been  that  declaration  of  our  own  Consti- 
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tution  of  the  absolute  separation  of  church 
and  state.  Nothing  in  all  our  history  has 
meant  so  much  to  the  progress  of  our 
people,  and  meant  so  much  to  the  world, 
as  this  declaration,  —  the  absolute  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  Therefore,  we 
are  confronted  with  the  question  doubly 
under  our  own  system.  If  morals  en- 
trench themselves  in  religion,  does  the 
teaching  of  morals  by  the  state  also  mean 
the  teaching  of  religion?  Our  principle 
is,  that,  there  being  absolute  separation 
between  the  church  and  the  state,  all  that 
expresses  the  state  is  separate  from  the 
sphere  of  religion,  and  the  school,  which 
expresses  the  state,  that  is  the  public 
school,  is  absolutely  separate  from  the  con- 
trol of  any  religion.  Is  that  saying  that 
the  school  is  irreligious  or  immoral?  You 
might  as  well  say  that  your  business  firms 
are  irreligious  and  unchristian  because 
they  do  not  open  their  daily  sales  with 
prayer  and  song.  It  would  be  just  as  fit- 
ting to  claim  that  a  firm  of  Christian  men 
is  irreligious  because  it  does  not  bring  re- 
ligious exercises  into  its  jobbing  house,  as 
to  claim  that  a  school  is  immoral  or  irre- 
ligious because  there  is  no  distinct  teach- 
ing of  religion  within  its  borders.  Accord- 
ing to  the  American  system,  the  school  is 
not  organized  to  teach  religion.  It  is 
organized  by  the  state,  —  whatever  may 
be  said  of  private  schools,  —  in  order  that 
it  may  train  for  certain  definite  ends  the 
children  of  the  state,  and  the  state,  recog- 
nizing if  it  be  made  up  of  Christian  men, 
that  there  are  also  the  claims  of  the 
Christian  faith,  leaves  to  the  church,  in 
which  these  men  are  organized,  the  care  of 
the"  children  in  all  matters  of  a  religious 
nature.  The  church  is  able  today,  in  this 
time  of  its  power,  to  bear  this  responsi- 
bility that  it  bore  in  the  days  of  its  weak- 
ness, and  to  care  for  its  own. 

To  what  now  do  these  two  conclusions 
bring  us  ?  It  seems  to  be  that  morals  are  so 
related  to  religion  that  religion  must  be 
taught  in  the  schools  if  morals  are  to  be 
taught  in  the  schools,  and  that  if  the 
schools  belong  to  the  state,  and  the  state 
has  no  right  to  teach  religion,  then  neces- 
sarily the  state  may  not  inculcate  morals 
in  its  schools.  Are  we  reduced  to  that? 
Thus  far  it  would  seem  so.  But  the  ques- 
tion at  once  must  be  raised,  if  this  be  the 
ultimate  basis  of  morals,  is  it  the  proxi- 
mate basis?  is  it  the  practical  basis?     Are 


we  compelled  to  go  back  to  the  teaching 
of  religion  if  we  are  to  teach  morals  ?  Are 
we  compelled  to  invplve  religious  theory 
if  we  teach  morals  to  the  young?  Is 
there  ne  proximate  basis  upon  which 
all  men  may  stand  irrespective  of 
their  differences  of  faith,  or  of  no  faith? 
Is  there  no  ground  upon  which  we  may 
teach  morals  in  the  schools  without  teach- 
ing religion.  I  believe  that  there  is  such 
a  basis.  What  is  the  object  of  teaching 
morals  to  the  young?  Is  it  to  explain 
moral  theory?  It  is  very  well  for  those 
of  us  who  have  been  trained  in  moral 
practice  to  discuss  the  grounds  which 
underlie  our  practice,  but  I  take  it  that 
men  may  do  much  in  any  profession  with- 
out feeling  bound  to  investigate  all  the 
foundations  of  their  profession,  and  that 
many  men  do.  I  take  it  that  there  are 
many  lawyers,  and  many  very  good  law- 
yers, who  never  have  done  very  much  in 
the  study  of  the  theory  of  the  law.  I  take  it 
that  there  are  very  many  good  ministers 
who  know  precious  little  about  theology, 
and  I  take  it  that  there  are  very  successful 
business  men  who  would  find  it  difficult 
to  formulate  a  single  principle  of  eco- 
nomics with  that  sort  of  intelligence  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  schools. 

Now,  what  are  we  trying  to  teach  in 
morals?  Are  we  trying  to  teach  the 
theory  of  conscience  ?  Nay ;  rather  we  are 
trying  to  stimulate  the  conscience  of  the 
young  to  act.  Are  we  trying  to  explain 
to  children  the  arguments  pro  and  con. 
regarding  the  freedom  of  the  will?  We 
are  trying  to  train  their  minds  to  prompt 
definite  action.  Are  we  trying  to  tell  them 
how  various  philosophies  have  answered 
the  problems  regarding  the  ultimate 
grounds  of  moral  obligations?  We  are 
trying  rather  to  train  every  child  to  feel 
that  there  is  an  obligation  to  the  state,  an 
obligation  to  himself  as  a  member  of  the 
state,  an  obligation  to  make  the  most  of 
himself  that  he  may  be  most  in  the  state ; 
never  an  obligation  to  himself  alone,  never 
to  the  state  alone,  but  to  himself  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state.  If  w^e  are  regarding 
aright  the  teaching  of  ethics  to  the  young, 
we  are  aiming  to  teach  them  moral  action 
rather  than  moral  theory,  and  are  doing  it 
in  the  only  way  in  which  the  young  are 
ever  nerved  to  moral  activity,  by  the  force 
of  moral  example,  by  moral  precept,  by  the 
holding  up  before  the  soul  the  moral  law. 
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as  Kant  glorified  and  magnified  "  the  cate- 
gorical imperative."  It  is  not  a  question  of 
theory  and  discussing  theory ;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  awakening  the  spirit  of  response  in 
practice.  That  is  the  proximate  basis, 
then,  for  the  teaching  of  morals;  not  re- 
ligion, but  the  recognized  duties  of  the  in- 
dividual to  the  state,  to  society,  to 
himself,  as  a  member  of  the  state  and  so- 
ciety —  and  I  go  no  farther  than  that.  In 
my  insistence  that  the  state  shall  teach 
morals,  I  do  not  insist  for  one  mo- 
ment that  it  shall  teach  that  there  is  a 
God.  I  do  not  rank  myself  with  those  who 
feel  hurt  because  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  does  not  mention  the  name 
of  God.  It  was  formed  by  men  who  be- 
lieved in  God.  They  were  not  writing  a 
theology,  they  were  forming  a  constitution 
for  a  state.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  on  this 
proximate  basis  we  may  all  find,  and  every 
sect  may  find,  a  ground  upon  which  morals 
may  be  taught  without  infraction  upon  the 
domain  of  religion.  But  I  think  one  might 
even  go  farther  than  that,  if  I  may  say  it 
in  a  word;  one  might  teach  very  much 
even  of  the  theory  of  morals  without  en- 
trenching upon  the  ultimate  basis  in  re- 
ligion. Aristotle  did  it,  Confucius  did  it, 
Kant  did  it,  and  through  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  volumes  of  each  one  of  these 
you  look  in  vain  for  the  indications  of  that 
ultimate  basis  of  which  I  have  spoken.  It 
is  possible  to  write  a  philosophy  of  morals, 
at  least  a  psychology  of  morals,  and  it  is 
possible  to  treat  morals  scientifically,  to  say 
that  "  ought  is  an  ethical  atom,"  that  the 
highest  good  is  what  all  are  striving  for, 
and  it  is  possible  so  to  expand  this  as  to 
form  a  system  of  morals  and  never  teach 
the  metaphysical  or  theological  basis  of 
morality.  It  is  certainly  possible,  there- 
fore, to  divorce  at  least  the  psychology  of 
morals  and  the  practice  of  morals  from  all 
teaching  of  religion. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  question,  assuming  that  there 
is  no  call  for  going  extensively  into  the 
facts  which  we  all  must  recognize,  that 
most  of  our  moral  conceptions  are  really 
formed  by  our  environment,  that  granted 
a  moral  nature,  granted  that  human  nature 
is  morally  constituted,  most  of  our  moral 
practices  and  moral  ideas  are  the  results  of 
our  environment  of  home  and  school,  of 
training  in  home  and  school,  and  in  state, 
and  in  society  at  large.     I   know  of  no 


books  better  illustrating  how  morality  may 
be  thus  taught  than  Gilman's  "  Conduct  as 
a  Fine  Art,"  or  that  capital  book,  inspiring 
to  the  young  heart,  Everett's  "  Ethics  for 
Young  People,"  books  that  have  in  them 
the  recognition  of  these  very  facts  that  we 
are  striving  to  teach  the  young,  courage 
and  principle  and  righteousness  and  faith 
and  service  and  duty. 

I  must  say  before  I  close  my  remarks  on 
this  subject  that  while  I  have  tried  to  set 
forth  the  theory  of  this  question,  something 
more  must  be  said  than  that  we  can  teach 
morals  if  we  wilL  We  must  teach  morals. 
By  no  possible  grounds  can  the  state  jus- 
tify itself  which  fails  to  teach  morals  to  its 
young  people.  In  the  first  place,  these  are 
schools  of  the  state,  and  the  interests  of 
the  state  demand  that  its  citizens  shall  be 
trained  in  morals.  They  demand  that  its 
young  people  shall  be  trained  in  all  these 
fundamental  notions  of  righteousness,  of 
truth,  of  honesty,  of  fair  dealing,  of  relation 
one  to  another,  of  duty  to  the  whole,  that 
I  have  spoken  of  as  contained  in  a  com- 
mon view  of  morality.  Unless  we  teach 
these  things  to  the  young,  what  shall  be- 
come of  the  State?  We  are  training  citi- 
zens in  all  these  public  schools,  the  men 
and  women  of  the  future.  We  all  feel  that. 
It  is  the  inspiration  of  our  work.  Are  we 
to  send  them  forth  without  expressly  moral 
teaching  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  which 
they  are  citizens,  and  of  which  they  are  to 
be  the  supports  and  the  strength  ?  Are  we 
to  send  them  forth  without  inculcating^ 
these  ideas  that  are  to  be  the  very  roof  of 
all  right  living  in  the  state?  Are  we  not 
to  teach  them  the  common  principles  of 
honesty?  Are  we  not  to  hold  up  to  them 
the  moral  law  as  supreme,  as  the  law  that 
must  not  be  broken,  and  that  is  as  good  in 
public  life  as  in  private  life.^  Are  we  not 
to  tell  our  children  over  and  over  again  in 
our  public  schools  that  lying  and  theft  are 
as  bad  in  public  men  as  in  private  station  ? 
Are  we  not  to  tell  them  that  the  passage  '-<' 
a  private  citizen  into  the  life  of  the  poli- 
tician in  no  way  lifts  him  out  of  the  domain 
of  honesty  and  truth  and  decency  and  self- 
respect  ?  Are  we  not  to  train  our  children 
so  that  there  should  be  no  question  in  their 
minds  regarding  these  issues  that  are  so 
confused  continually,  these  issues  of  public 
and  private  life  ?  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
escape  the  responsibility.  It  is  line  upon 
line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and 
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there  a  little,  these  same  old  common 
truths  that  no  one  of  us  dares  rise  in  any 
assembly  and  deny,  and  that  yet  are  denied 
over  and  over  again  in  life  about  us. 
These  principles  must  be  enforced  and 
ground  in  and  into  the  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren if  we  are  to  have  an  honest  and  well- 
trained  citizenship  in  years  to  come.  Cato 
said,  '*  The  burgess  who  steals  a  loaf  is  sent 
to  jail,  and  the  burgess  who  steals  a  state 
gets  glory  and  renown."  It  was  as  dis- 
graceful to  justice  then  as  it  is  disgraceful 
to  justice  now,  but  it  is  the  same  old  story 
persisting  through  the  centuries  and  de- 
manding that  if  things  are  to  be  better, 
then  the  state  must  train  its  children  better ; 
the  state  must  teach  the  principles  of  com- 
mon honesty  and  of  worthy  life. 

And  again  the  history  of  education  seems 
to  demand  that  the  state  shall  give  its  at- 
tention directly  to  the  teaching  of  morals. 
I  need  not  recall  to  any  of  you  the  con- 
dition of  Greece  when  the  Sophists  went 
about  teaching  and  undermining  the  whole 
system  of  moral  teaching  in  Greece.  I 
need  not  remind  you  what  the  results  of 
their  teachings  were  in  the  common  life  of 
the  people.  But  Socrates  and  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  with  their  great  systems  of  edu- 
cation, were  all  working  against  that 
Sophist  tendency,  and  striving  to  bring  in 
the  healthier  moral  day,  and  it  was  pre- 
cisely this  return  to  the  moral  basis  that 
lifted  the  schools  again  to  the  heights  of  a 
worthy  educational  theory.  It  was  just  so 
in  Rome  when  the  terrible  life  of  the 
Roman  empire  had  resulted  in  the  con- 
dition of  society  that  we  know  as  existing 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  centu- 
ries, when,  as  the  historians  of  education 
tell  us,  the  schools  had  become  worthless, 
anci  men  confined  their  attention  solely  to 
n-ords  and  not  to  things.  What  brought 
ill  the  revival  of  better  education  in  the 
Roman  empire?  Precisely  the  revival  of 
moral  teaching,  and  because  the  moral 
standards  of  men  were  raised  education 
was  lifted  again  to  a  worthy  height..  It  is 
a  reminder  to  us  who  are  interested  so 
supremely  in  education  that  for  the  sake 
of  education  itself  we  must  insist  upon 
moral  instruction,  we  must  insist  that  the 
children  are  trained.  "  Jerusalem  was  de- 
stroyed/' said  the  Talmud.  "  because  the 
education  of  the  children  was  ncelected." 
and  education  of  children  among  the  Jews 
meant  a  moral  education. 

Again,  education  without  morals  is  un- 


scientific and  one-sided.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  who  are  always  talking  about  science 
and  the  introduction  of  science  into  our 
educational -theories  can  for  a  minute  sus- 
pect that  we  can  leave  out  morals  and  have 
an  education.  Here  is  the  whole  side  of  the 
child  undeveloped,  left  untrained.  We 
have  no  right  to  leave  it  untrained  and  talk 
as  if  we  were  scientific  trainers.  We  have 
no  right  to  take  the  child  and  train  him 
merely  in  intellectual  directions,  and  as- 
sume that  we  are  training  the  whole  man. 
No  man  is  altogether  intellectual.  I  think 
it  may  be  said  of  the  average  man  that  he  is 
not  more  than  half  that !  But  certainly  the 
moral  element  is  real  and  true  in  every 
man,  and  if  his  nature  is  to  be  made  whole, 
whatever  his  capacity ;  if  it  is  to  be  rounded 
out,  then  the  science  of  education  demands 
that  the  moral  element  shall  have  full  play, 
and  that  we  shall  teach  morals  as  well  as 
encourage  intellectual  acquisition. 

Finally,  we  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  the  young, 
because  we  are  older,  and  because  we  have 
experience  and  knowledge  of  life,  and  be- 
cause we  have  gained  something  by  our 
own  contact  with  life  that  will  be  of  aid  to 
them.  We  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  the  young 
to  teach  morals,  and,  as  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning, whether  we  will  or  not,  we  are  doing 
it,  every  one  of  us.  The  conduct  of  every 
class-room  in  the  land  is  a  series  of  moral 
lessons  every  day ;  of  lessons  in  fairness  or 
unfairness,  according  to  our  attitude  as  we 
face  the  truth;  a  lesson  in  reality  or  un- 
reality; lessons  that  are  either  tending  to 
give  our  pupils  respect  for  thorough  and 
honest  work,  or  are  teaching  them  to  be- 
lieve in  scamped  and  bad  work.  Every  day 
we  are  teaching  our  pupils,  unconsciously, 
lessons  of  self-respect  or  the  want  of  it. 
Every  day  by  our  example  we  are  telling 
them  something  of  reverence  or  irreverence 
for  moral  law.  Every  day  we  are  insisting 
or  not  insisting:  upon  the  fact  that  moral 
law  must  be  obeyed.  Men  and  brethren, 
we  are  teaching  in  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  we  must  teach,  because  we  are  older 
and  because  we  are  wiser,  and  because  we 
know  the  life  which  we  are  setting  out  be- 
fore them,  and  it  is  not  only  a  duty,  but  it 
is  our  hierhest  nrivilegre  assuredly.  After 
all,  when  vou  think  over  all  the  ejeat  teach- 
ers you  know,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
have  known  some  great  teachers;  when 
you  think  over  the  Greatest  teachers  that 
you  have  known,  what  will  vou  sav  wps  the 
abidinir  force  in  them,  and  in  their  infln- 
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ence  over  our  lives?  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  regarding  the  two  or  three  great- 
est teachers  whose  influence  I  felt  in  my 
own  education,  notwithstanding  their  bril- 
liant intellectual  powers  and  their  keenness 
as  mere  instructors,  the  force  which  ihey 
leic  upon  my  own  life  was  the  impelling 
power  of  their  great  personalities,  the 
power  which  somehow  in  a  man  takes  hold 
of  the  life  of  another  man  and  brings  him 
to  3ight  and  to  insight,  which  becomes  an 
impulsive  force  in  his  life,  and  which  some- 
how brings  into  our  own  lives  the  joy  and 
the  strength  of  the  vision  which  he  has 
looked  upon.  That  is  the  force  of  the 
teacher's  life  after  all,  whatever  his  intellec-  . 
tual  keenness  and  greatness.  That  is  the 
secret  of  the  power  of  Socrates,  of  Come- 
nius,  Pestalozzi,  Wayland,  Robinson,  x\n- 
derson,  or  of  any  of  the  greatest  names  that 
you  have  known  in  your  own  history  or  in 
the  general  history  of  education.  It  is  true 
of  every  one  of  them.  It  was  their  person- 
ality, the  power  of  a  heart  and  a  soul  that 


believe  in  truth  and  believe  in  communi- 
cating that  truth  whatever  it  was  to  the 
hearts  of  other  men.  It  was  not  because 
Arnold  was  a  great  master  of  Latin  that  he 
accomplished  what  he  did  at  Rugby;  it 
was  because  Arnold  got  into  the  hearts  of 
the  boys  before  him  that  he  made  them 
greatest  in  church  and  state  in  England. 
Every  one  of  us  feels  the  impulse  of  some 
life  that  has  influenced  us  to  some  extent 
and  made  us  feel  the  power  of  its  own  vis- 
ions and  the  power  of  its  own  truth.  Un- 
less lives  have  that,  whatever  may  be  their 
intellectual  attainment,  they  must  fail  as 
teachers.  No  teacher  can  be  great  without 
this,  and  no  great  teacher  can  fail  to  com- 
municate part  of  this  to  the  souls  of  those 
to  whom  he  speaks.  No  advanced  course 
can  take  the  place  of  it,  and  no  pedagogical 
training,  however  thorough,  can  stand  in- 
stead of  it  in  that  great  work  which  it  is 
our  highest  privilege  to  be  engaged  in,  the 
teaching  of  the  young  how  to  live. 


THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  ENGLISH. 

MRS.  M.  H.  m'ELROY,  OSWEGO   STATE  NORMAL  AND  TRAINING   SCHOOL. 


T^  HE  new  departure  in  English  is  not  a 
*  new  departure  at  all,  but  an  incident 
in  a  very  natural  and  reasonable  growth. 
The  employment  by  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  of  a  thoroughly  trained 
person  to  supervise  the  English  work 
alone  means  that  the  State  recognizes  the 
fact  that  English,  not  English  grammar,  is 
an  important  and  perhaps  neglected  part  of 
the  course  of  study  in  all  the  schools, 
especially  in  the  so-called  grammar 
schools. 

I  believe  Mark  Twain  a  great  American, 
not  because  he  makes  people  laugh,  but 
rather  in  spite  of  it;  so  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  dating  the  real  depar- 
ture in  English  from  an  article  of 
his  in  the  Atlantic  nearly  ten  years 
ago.  The  title  was  "  English  As  She  Is 
Spoke,"  a  collection,  from  essays  and  ex- 
amination papers,  of  a  bundle  of  such  mis- 
takes as  teachers  have  been  used  to  smile 
over  and  sigh  over  after  every  Regents' 
examination  for  years.  Everybody  read  it, 
but  everybody  did  not  take  it  exactly  as  we 
had  taken  the  mistakes  of  our  pupils.  A 
great  many  began  to  ask  what  the  schools 
were  doing  that  they  turned  out  pupils  with 


no  greater  stock  of  usable  English  than 
the  newly  landed  immigrant.  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard,  was  not  long  in  heading 
a  vigorous  indictment  of  the  secondary 
schools  as  sending  scholars  into  the  univer- 
sity totally  unprepared  to  take  up  the 
higher  work  in  English  offered  them,  and 
pitifully  lacking  in  correct  and  vigorous  ex- 
pression of  thought  in  any  subject.  Facts 
and  documents  were  gotten  together,  ad- 
monition and  remonstrance  were  not 
neglected,  and  the  secondary  schools  pes- 
tered themselves  to  rearrange  their 
courses,  giving  as  much  time  and  as  hon- 
orable place  to  English  studies  as  to  Latin 
and  German. 

Even  before  the  high  schools  discovered 
to  their  sorrow  that  they  could  not  teach 
English  speaking  or  writing  to  pupils  who 
came  to  them  confirmed  in  all  sorts  of  bad 
habits  by  nine  years  of  previous  misdirected 
effort,  the  grammar  school  teachers  had 
waked  up  to  the  fact  that  knowing  all 
about  plural  forms  did  not  always  ensure 
using  a  plural  verb  with  a  plural  subject; 
that  not  even  perfect  examinations  in  conju- 
gation gave  any  certainty  that  boys  would 
not  declare  they  "  had  saw  that  book  some- 
where ; "   that  not  the  most   careful   and 
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formal  work  in  analysis  gave  any  greater 
variety  of  sentence  tor  use;  in  short,  that 
so  far  as  speaking  and  writing  English  is 
concerned,  the  whole  study  of  grammar 
had  been  a  disastrous  failure. 

At  first  this  conviction  bore  fruit  in  the 
argument  that  grammar  is  not  a  proper 
subject  for  the  lower  schools  in  any  case, 
but  should  be  reserved  for  the  high  school 
course.  Many  teachers,  who  knew  very 
well  that  their  pupils  never  grasped  the 
difficult  points  involved  in  a  purely  logical 
treatment  of  the  subject,  were  driven  to 
allege  the  disciplinary  value  as  the  only  ex- 
cuse for  retaining  it.  Possibly  this  view 
had  sense  in  it ;  at  least,  no  one  seemed  will- 
ing to  banish  from  the  grammar  schools  a 
study  which  has  really  given  their  best 
training  in  logical  thought,  if  not  in  clear 
expression.  The  famous  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  marked  a  long  step  in 
advance  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Grammar  was  not  to  be  banished,  but 
pruned  and  subordinated  to  the  study  of 
English;  the  time  of  its  study  really  re- 
duced from  five  years  to  two;  its  matter 
changed  from  the  study  of  words  to  the 
study  of  the  sentence. 

There  it  will  stand,  I  think,  for  the  study 
of  construction  or  grammatical  analysis  is 
of  practical  value  in  the  study  of  English, 
and  the  real  departure  is  a  departure  to  the 
study  of  English  instead  of  English  gram- 
mar. Methods  for  teaching  English,  then, 
are  now  in  discussion.  Grammar,  below 
the  high  school,  is  to  be  made  more  simple, 
more  practical,  and  is  to  be  more  directly 
related  to  speaking  and  writing.  On  the 
side  of  greater  simplicity  the  claim  is  being 
made  that  teaching  should  be  made  less 
logical  and  more  historical.  This  tendency 
was  emphasized  in  one  or  two  questions  in 
the  Regents'  January  examinations.  They 
seem  to  mean,  for  one  thing,  that  in  the 
discussion  of  doubtful  and  obscure  points, 
instead  of  settling  by  logic,  an  appeal  is 
taken  to  the  historical  usage  and  develop- 
ment of  the  language.  The  idea  would 
seem  to  be  a  fruitful  one,  as  giving  surer 
standards  of  correct  usage  and  a  hope  of 
avoiding  the  endless  and  time-wasting  dis- 
cussions of  the  past. 

Another  suggestion  toward  the  newer 
method  is  that  some  attention  should  be 
paid  to  spoken  English  colloquial  as  dis- 
tin^ished  from  written  English.  That  is 
a  distinction  which  it  is  a  delight  to  see 
recognized.  Too  many  teachers  use  in  the 
school-room  a  stilted,  unnatural,  priggish 


diction,  free  from  all  grammatical  errors, 
fit  to  be  transferred  instantly  to  the  pages 
of  a  text-book ;  free  also  from  anything  that 
is  spontaneous,  natural  or  forcible.  Very 
likely  this  use  of  English  comes  from  the 
misconception  that  written  English  is 
always  the  best  English,  which  it  really  is 
not  for  many  purposes.  A  question  which 
pointed  this  way  in  the  January  examina- 
tion in  elementary  English  was  that  relat- 
ing to  the  use  of  "  of "  in  such  an 
expression  as  "he  is  spoken  of  for  the 
place." 

Other  means  of  teaching  English  we 
know,  which  are  of  more  practical  value 
than  grammar  —  language,  reading  and 
spelling  work,  constant  reproduction,  writ- 
ten as  well  as  spoken,  composition  work  in 
all  the  grades.  We  have  been  teaching 
composition  too  exclusively  in  high  school 
work;  it  must  go  down  through  the  grades 
as  science  has  gone,  and  as  literature  is 
going. 

In  literature,  indeed,  is  the  best  teaching 
of  English.  If  children  are  to  speak  and 
write  pure  English  tfiey  must  have  pure 
models  and  plenty  of  them.  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy  is  such  a  model ;  so  is  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  Longfellow's  poems.  Fourth 
and  fifth  grade  children  can  read  and  love 
all  of  them.  It  would  be  better  if  all  the 
reading  matter  were  of  this  sort.  The 
need  for  it  is  being  everywhere  recognized, 
and  the  publishing  houses  are  constantly 
sending  out  more  and  better  material  for 
this  use. 

The  new  departure  in  English  is,  ihen, 
an  accomplished  fact.  We  have  newer 
text-books  and  newer  methods  in  gram- 
mar; we  have  literature  even  in  primarv 
grades.  We  must  have  now  the  teacher 
who  knows  English.  It  is  not  enough  any 
longer  to  be  able  to  settle  the  most  difficult 
point  by  unimpeachable  logic  backed  by 
half  a  dozen  text-books;  any  pettifogging 
drillmaster  can  do  that.  If  literature  is  to 
be  used,  even  in  the  lowest  grades,  perhaps 
most  in  the  lowest  grades,  it  must  be  han- 
dled by  those  who  have  the  constant  stim- 
ulus and  training  of  literature,  something 
of  the  culture,  the  balance,  the  sanity  which 
love  and  knowledge  of  it  give.  No  study 
works  so  subtly  in  character  building,  and 
you  need  not  think  me  fanciful  if  I  hope 
that  the  new  requirements  in  English  are 
going  to  help  in  the  development  of  the 
new  teacher,  the  one  whose  personality  is 
greater  than  his  methods. 
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DRYDEN  AS  A  LYRIC  POET. 

GEORGE  A.  WATROUS,  A.  M.,  DEPARTMENT   OF   ENGLISH,  UTICA   FREE   ACADEMY. 


nr  HE  age  of  the  Restoration  was  prosaic. 
*  Its  mission,  as  critics  very  generally 
agree,  was  to  change  the  extravagant, 
hyperbolical  style  of  the  preceding  age  to 
a  form  better  suited  to  plain  narration  and 
description,  and  to  adapt  this  form  to  the 
ordinary  uses  of  life.  The  pruned  tree 
must  send  forth  new  branches  before  its 
desired  strength  and  beauty  be  acquired. 
The  present  is  its  moment  of  loss  —  its  im- 
mediate glory  is  gone.  So  Dryden's  time, 
intermediate  between  the  splendor  of  the 
Elizabethans  and  the  grandeur  of  Words- 
worth and  Shelley,  shows  a  grievous  lapse 


JOHN   DRYDEN. 
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from  the  one  and  but  a  preparation  for  the 
other.  Mind  was  above  spirit,  form  above 
content,  scansion  superseded  spontaneity, 
"  smoothness  was  mistaken  for  sweetness." 
The  degeneracy  in  lyrical  poetry  was 
greater  than  in  any  other  form  of  verse. 

The  greatest  lyrist  of  the  time  was  Dry- 
den  ;  for  Marvell,  as  Dr.  Garnett  observes, 
belongs  in  spirit  to  the  age  of  Charles  I. 
The  songs  of  Crowne,  Sackville,  Rochester 
and  Aphra  Behn  are  few  in  number,  and 
the  best  of  them  are  inferior  to  Dryden's. 
Indeed,  the  lyrical  composition  of  the  age 
mav  be  said  to  be  included  almost  wholly 
in  t)ryden. 

His  first  published  poem  was  an  elegy  on 
Lord  Hastings.  This  effort  it  is  impossible 
to  condemn  too  severely  —  a  dictionary  of 
vituperative  would  poorly  suffice  to  char- 


acterize it.  Lord  Hastings  had  died  of 
small-pox.  The  pustules,  Dryden  says,  are 
"  rosebuds  thick  in  the  lily  skin  about ;" 
and 

•*  Each  little  pimple  had  a  tear  in  it 
To  wail  the  fault  its  rising  did  commit" 

In  such  fustian  did  the  writer  of  **  Alex- 
ander's Feast  "  begin.  Cowley's  conceits 
are  put  to  shame  by  these  enormities ;  his 
perversest  wit  produced  nothing  worse 
than  this.  The  marvel  is  that  its  author 
could  have  later  written  the  odes  on  St. 
Cecilia's  Day. 

Having  begun  with  the  worst,  we  may 
easily  find  something  better.  Scattered 
here  and  there  throughout  his  dramas  are 
found  many  fragments  that  have  the  true 
lyric  quality.  Here  he  not  infrequently 
sings  as  the  bird  sings  —  freely,  sweetly, 
from  his  soul  —  the  song  that  will  be  sung. 
Wordsworth,  with  all  his  love  of  nature, 
never  wrote  anything  more  tender  and 
sweetly  sympathetic  than  these  lines  from 
the  ''  Indian  Emperor:  " 

**  .\s  callow  birds 
Whose  mother's  killed  in  seeking  of  the  prey. 
Cry  in  their  nest  and  think  her  long  away, 
And.  at  each  leaf  that  stirs,  each  blast  oi  wind. 
Gape  for  the  food  which  they  must  never  find." 

In  the  following,  from  "  Sebastian,"  we 
recognize  the  true  poet,  at  once  musician 
and  painter: 

*•  No:  like  his  better  fortune  I'll  appear. 
With  open  arms,  loose  veil  and  flowing  hair. 
Just  flying  forward  from  her  rolling  sphere." 

In  the  same  drama  is  found  an  image  so 
delicately  poetic  that  alone  it  demonstrates 
his  right  to  the  name  of  poet : 

*'  Something  like 
That  voice,  methinks  I  should  have  somewhere 

heard, 
But  floods  o^  woe  have  hurried  it  far  off 
Beyond  my  ken  of  soul." 

Here  his  "  diction  has  wings  *'  —  freed 
from  restraint  in  space  and  limitations  in 
time.  Many  other  fragments  might  be 
quoted,  notablv  from  the  "  Conquest  of 
Granada,"  "  Maiden  Queen,"  "  Rival 
Ladies,"  "Spanish  Friar"  and  "Royal 
Martyr."  The  lines  given,  however,  will 
suflfice  to  defend  the  assertion  that  Dry- 
den's  genius  was  not  wholly  destitute  of 
lyrical  power.  It  is  unfortunate  that  many 
of  the  lyric  fragments  found  in  the  dramas 
are  of  a  nature  so  lascivious  as  to  render 
them  unfit  for  general  reading. 
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Though  Dryden  did  possess  sponta- 
neous, lyrical  feeling,  and  could  at  times 
give  himself  up  without  reserve  to  his  emo- 
tions, he  is  not  at  his  best  when  he  strives 
to  express  sublime  passion.  His  mastery 
of  metre  and  his  power  in  diction  made 
him  greater  in  technique  than  in  apprecia- 
tive feeling.  His  success  is  greatest  when 
he  .brings  to  a  stirring  theme  his  resources 
in  metrical  art.  Three  poems,  the  "  Elegy 
on  Anne  Killegrew  "  and  the  two  odes  for 
"St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  attest  this  fact. 
"  Alexander's  Feast,"  written  for  the  Lon- 
don Musical  Society  in  1697,  was  the 
greatest  ode  in  our  language  until  Words- 
worth and  Shelley  wrote.  Johnson  pre- 
ferred the  elegy,  and  said,  commenting  on 
the  superiority  of  the  first  stanza  over  those 
that  follow,  that  "  an  imperial  crown  can- 
not be  one  continued  diamond."  This  is 
unquestionably  true;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  imperial  crown  has  a  preponder- 
ance of  paste  and  marcasites.  The  first 
stanza  is  the  highest  attainment  of  Restora- 
tion poetry  —  to  the  present  writer  it  seems 
fully  equal  to  the  best  of  the  Elizabethan 
poetry.  In  the  subsequent  stanzas  the  fall- 
ing off  is  very  apparent;  the  subjects  are 
not  pleasing  and  the  treatment  of  offensive 
themes  is  far  too  frank.  The  moral  tone  of 
Dryden's  time  was  low  indeed.  For  this 
condition  no  one  was  more  responsible  than 
himself.  The  thought  and  expression  of 
the  elegy  clash  harshly  with  the  essential 
spirit  of  an  ode  celebrating  virtue  and  chas- 
tity. Mr.  Saintsbury's  praise  of  the  ode, 
despite  these  very  serious  faults,  is  well 
merited :  "  As  a  piece  of  concerted  music 
in  verse  it  has  not  a  superior." 

The  verdict  of  time  ranks  "  Alexander's 
Feast "  as  Dryden's  greatest  lyric.  Even 
in  this,  however,  we  find  but  little  of  feel- 
ing so  intense  that  it  refuses  to  be  silenced 
and  enforces  expression.  Both  Cecilia 
odes  are  lyrics  of  a  very  high  order,  but  not 
the  highest;  and  in  neither  does  he  attain 
the  splendor  of  the  first  stanza  of  the  lines 
commemorative  of  Anne  Killegrew.  There 
is,  however,  no  evident  weakening  as  the 
odes  progress;  one  of  the  marked  excel- 
lencies is  the  sustained  power.  In  "  Alex- 
ander's Feast"  are  many  instances  of  an 
adaptation  of  metre  to  theme,  unsurpassed, 
if,  mdeed,  they  are  equalled,  in  our  liter- 
ature. It  is  by  virtue  of  their  perfection  in 
form  that  these  odes  rank  as  lyric  g;ems, 
for  the  purely  lyrical  theme  of  his  subject  is 
passed  over.     We  do  not  find  a  sponta- 


neous burst  of  song  welling  up  from  a  soul 
surcharged  with  sublime  emotion,  excited 
by  music.  This  had  been  a  pure,  lyrical 
motif.  In  its  stead  we  see  a  group  of  pic- 
tures—  conceived  with  surpassing  imagi- 
native power  and  marvelously  portrayed, 
it  is  true  —  but  none  the  less  a  series  of 
pictures  representing  action  resultant  from 
emotion  stirred  by  the  power  of  music. 
"The  first  Cecilia  ode,"  as  Johnson  says, 
"  is  lost  in  the  splendor  of  the  second."  In 
it  there  is  the  same  mastery  in  the  tech- 
nique of  versification  that  characterizes  the 
second;  but  its  power  is  not  so  well  sus- 
tained. 

How  shall  we  account  for  Dryden's  lack 
of  lyric  power?  First  of  all,  it  was  a  lack 
characteristic  of  his  age.  The  fault,  then, 
in  part,  was  "  in  his  stars ;  "  not  wholly  in 
himself.  The  lyric  is  the  tenderest  flower 
of  poetic  bloom ;  and  in  a  time  of  literary 
blight  its  blossom  soonest  fades.  A  second 
reason  is  found  in  his  avowed  purpose  in 
writing.  "  I  confess,"  he  says,  "  that  my 
aim  in  writing  is  to  please  the  age  in  which 
I  live."  Surely  a  frank  confession!  This 
explains  many  of  his  offenses  against  de- 
cency. 

The  conditions  themselves  under  which 
he  wrote  suggest  also  a  further  reason  for 
the  absence  of  spontaneity.  His  genius 
was  compelled  to  the  handling  of  pre- 
scribed themes,  self-imposed  and  designed 
to  gain  a  reward  in  favor  or  in  money.  The 
poems  were,  therefore,  the  results  of  set 
tasks,  a  condition  which  makes  spontaneity 
impossible.  The  three  great  lyrics  just  dis- 
cussed are  instances  in  point.  They  are 
splendors  of  the  mind,  attesting  intellectual 
rather  than  spiritual  power.  Dryden  wrote 
to  his  son  that  the  "  Alexander's  Feast " 
was  "  a  troublesome  matter,  and  no  way 
beneficial."  The  "  Elegy  on  Anne  Kille- 
grew "  was  written  as  a  preface  for  a  pro- 
posed edition  of  her  poems.  In  these  facts 
we  may  discern  a  reason  for  the  absence  of 
spontaneity  in  his  lyrics.  The  lyrical  spirit 
does  not  inform  a  protested  task,  nor  the 
set  requirement  of  unmerited  praise.  Ex- 
alted expression  of  lofty  emotion  must 
come  from  the  heart;  the  mind  furnishes 
merely  a  suitable  setting.  In  the  form  in 
which  he  set  his  songs  he  excels,  but  in 
their  content  the  vital  element  of  the  lyric 
is  wanting,  and  he  falls  below  many  poets 
whose  metrical  skill  was  by  no  means  equal 
to  his  own. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Do  not  change  your  present  address 
without  notice  to  us,  for  we  shall  send  your 
paper  where  we  are  now  sending  it  until 
you  order  it  changed. 

* 

The  credit  due  Primary  Education  for  the 
article  on  "  School-Room  Silences,"  by 
A.  C.  Scammel,  was  accidentally  omitted 
from  our  Alarch  number. 

*  * 

The  city  or  town  of  any  considerable 
size  that  does  not  have  grade  meetings  for 
its  teachers  is  practically  dead,  and  the 
place  that  does  not  also  provide  a  teachers' 
lecture  course  by  acknowledged  educa- 
tional leaders  is  about  as  bad  off. 


•  The  women  teachers  of  some  of  our 
large  cities  are  very  much  alive,  and  what 
is  equally  to  the  point,  they  possess  the 
ability  in  their  work  to  back  up  all  their 
demands.  The  recent  success  of  the  Chi- 
cago women  teachers,  with  Ella  F.  Young 
at  their  head,  in  having  their  salaries  raised 
on  the  merits  of  the  case  they  presented  is 
well  known.    The  Buffalo  women  teachers. 


under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Ida  C.  Bender, 
supervisor  of  primary  grades  in  that  city, 
have  their  own  organization  and  chapter 
house.  New  York  City,  too,  has  strong 
and  progressive  women  teachers'  associa- 
tions. There  is  room  and  need  for  such  an 
organization  in  every  city  in  the  country. 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  took  a 
long  stride  towards  permitting  the  intelli- 
gent of  the  country  to  have  a  hand  in  gov- 
erning themselves  in  practice  as  well  as 
theory  when  it  passed  the  new  Primary 
Election  Law,  enlarging  and  legalizing  the 
rights  of  the  voter  at  primary  elections. 
The  Australian  Ballot  Law  recognizes 
parties  in  the  management  of  the  govern- 
ment and  makes  them  absolutely  essential. 
The  new  Primary  Law  opens  the  party 
door  to  every  citizen  as  a  matter  of  right, 
allowing  him  to  participate  in  its  deliber- 
ations without  leave  or  license  from  any 
one.  One  is  an  essential  corollary  to  the 
other.  It  is  a  curious  significance  that  the 
cry  for  reform  which  has  been  so  pro- 
nounced in  our  country  for  the  past  few 
}ears  has  established  the  party  system  of 
government  in  a  way  probably  never 
dreamed  of  by  its  originators,  and  with  it 
engrafted  upon  the  body  politic  as  a  means 
of  government,  it  was  absolutely  essential 
that  the  primary  should  be  open,  free,  ac- 
cessible to  every  one,  and  this  result  is 
accomplished  by  the  primary  bill  recently 
signed.  Its  result  will  be  that  neither  party 
will  be  able  to  control  a  solid  delegation 
upon  any  great  question  in  any  of  the  cities 
of  the  State.  In  other  words,  the  right  of 
a  locality  to  its  distinct  representation  fairly 
and  honestly  expressed,  which  was  one  of 
the  moving  principles  in  the  framing  of  the 
Constitution,  has  now  been   extended   to 

the  party  convention. 

* 
*  * 

With  our  next,  June,  number  we  close 
the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  New  York 
Education.  Its  material  success  has  been 
beyond  all  reasonable  expectations.     The 
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merit  and  contents  of  the  magazine  have 
not  been  all  that  we  intended  and  still  in- 
tend they  shall  be.  And  yet  the  numerous 
letters  of  commendation  received,  even 
from  many  who  are  strangers  to  us,  lead  us 
to  believe  that  our  work  has  not  been  in 
vain,  and  that  New  York  Education  has 
already  taken  a  worthy  place  among  the 
school  periodicals  of  this  country.  We 
confidently  expect  next  year  to  make  it  still 
better  —  to  carry  out  more  of  our  original 
ideas,  as  well  as  others  that  have  come  to 
us  as  the  result  of  our  year's  experience. 
Not  to  go  into  details,  we  can  promise 
more  numerous,  more  varied  and  more  ap- 
propriate illustrating,  and  more  systematic 
and  consecutive,  and  consequently  more 
helpful  treatment  of  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education.  Many  of  our  sub- 
scriptions will  expire  next  month.  Now  is 
the  time  to  renew,  so  as  to  avoid  this  ex- 
pense at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  Send 
your  subscriptions  at  once. 


The  teacher  of  to-day  is  too  busy  to 
spend  time  on  both  the  local  daily  and  the 
great  metropolitan  newspaper.  And  yet 
one  must  keep  up  with  the  times.  We 
have  become  convinced  that  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  adequately  and  properly 
serve  our  readers  with  "  Current  Events  " 
without  taking  up  so  much  of  our  maga- 
zine as  to  impair  its  usefulness  in  other 
respects.  Therefore,  while  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  carry  a  couple  of  pages  of  com- 
ment on  current  events  of  great  importance 
we  have  decided  to  provide  for  our  read- 
ers, both  those  preparing  for  the  State  uni- 
form examinations  and  the  others  desirous 
of  keeping  intelligent  on  the  affairs  of  to- 
day, the  best  possible  means  of  acquiring 
such  information  without  extra  expense. 
We  have  accordingly  received  the  exclu- 
sive agency  for  New  York  State  of  the  ex- 
cellent weekly  newspaper  of  current  events. 
The  Pathfinder,  published  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  Located  at  the  seat  of  the  nation's 
heart,  its  news  is  the  latest  and  best,  and  is 
amply  illustrated.  Coming  weekly,  it  is  no 
strain  on  a  teacher's  time  to  read  it  over. 
The  price  of  The  Pathfinder  is  one  dollar  a 
year  (52  numbers).  To  all  old  and  new 
subscribers  sending  us  one  dollar  and  ten 
cents  before  September  ist  next  we  will 
give  one  year's  subscription  to  both  New 
York  Education  and  The  Pathfinder,  thus 


furnishing  the  two  periodicals,  worth  two 
dollars,  for  about  a  dollar.  We  know  this 
is  an  offer  we  have  only  to  make  to  have  it 
eagerly  embraced  by  all.  In  one  year  we 
have  secured  as  readers  5,000  of  the  34,000 
teachers  of  New  York  State.  We  want  and 
propose  to  get  the  other  29,000.  This  is 
one  of  the  ways  of  doing  it.  Get  The  Path- 
finder  while  the  war  is  daily  making  his- 
tory. Its  recent  numbers  are  records  to  be 
read  and  preserved. 


THE  SCHOOLS  PATRIOTIC. 

In  concluding  an  article  in  our  February 
number  on  the  effort  of  the  G.  A.  R.  to 
improve  the  teaching  of  patriotism  in  the 
'  public  schools,  we  wrote :  "  We  believe 
Col.  Shaw's  committee  found  that  the  ma- 
jority of  our  public  schools  are  doing  all 
that  can  be  reasonably  expected  of  them  in 
these  lines."  The  events  of  the  past  month 
amply  justify  that  statement.  All  over  the 
land  hundreds  of  loyal  lads,  nine-tenths  of 
them  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
answered  the  President's  call  for  volun- 
teers. 

It  was  with  mingled  feelings  of  sadness 
and  pride  that  the  editor  of  New  York 
Education  saw  the  Tenth  Battalion  of  Al- 
bany sweep  past  the  Capitol  in  answer  to 
that  call.  Twenty-five  of  the  three  hun- 
dred that  marched  away  were  his  old 
pupils,  most  of  them  never  having  known 
any  other  instruction  than  that  in  his 
charge.  As  in  response  to  their  farewell 
salutations  as  they  trudged  past,  he  bade 
good-bye  and  God-speed  to  many  whom  as 
kindergarteners  he  had  helped  up  the 
school  steps  but  little  over  a  decade  ago, 
a  lump  rose  in  the  throat  and  a  swelling  in 
the  heart.  And  then  there  mounted  to  the 
head  the  proud  consciousness  of  work  well 
done.  Quickly,  too,  came  the  thought  that 
the  work  of  those  who  through  the  century 
have  fought  for  and  builded  a  government 
of,  for  and  by  the  people  has  not  been  done 
in  vain,  and  that  those  who  established  our 
common  school  system  and  the  thousands 
that  are  now  doing  its  work  have  not 
labored  without  a  rich  fruition  in  the  intel- 
ligent loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  youth  of 
our  land. 

The  citizens  of  this  great  republic,  as 
thev  lift  their  hats  to  Commodore  Dewev 
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and  the  patriotic  American  valor  which  he 
typifies,  should  raise  them  once  again  to 
the  great  army  of  American  teachers,  male 
and  female,  public  and  private,  whose  quiet 
and  persistent  labors  show  forth  in  the  out- 
break of  true  Americanism  that  swept  this 
land  at  the  call  of  humanity,  and  the  mute 
cry  for  redress  for  our  flouted  flag  from  the 
expiring  sailor  lads  aboard  the  Maine. 


"MY  COUNTRY." 


There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o'^r  all  the  world  beside. 
Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener  light, 
And  milder  moons  iniparadise  the  light; 
A  land  of  beauty,  virtue,  valor,  truth, 
Time-tutored  age,  and  love-exalted  youth ; 
The  wandering  mariner,  whose  eye  explores 
The  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enchanting  shores. 
Views  not  a  realm  so  bountiful  and  fair. 
Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air. 
In  every  clime,  the  magnet  of  his  soul, 
Touched  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  that  pole; 


For  in  this  land  of  Heaven's  peculiar  race. 

The  heritage  of  nature's  noblest  g^race. 

There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 

A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest, 

Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  casts  aside 

His  sword  and  scepter,  pageantry  and  pride, 

While  in  his  softened  looks  benignly  blend 

The  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  brother,  friend. 

Here  woman  reigns;  the  mother,  daughter,  wife» 

Strew  with  fresh  flowers  the  narrow  way  of  life; 

In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye 

An  angel-guard  of  love  and  g^races  lie. 

Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet, 

And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 

"  Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth  be 

found?  " 
Art  thou  a  man?  —  a  patriot?  —  look  around. 
O,  thou  shalt  find,  however  thy  footsteps  roam. 
That  land  thy  country,  and  that  spot  thy  home ! 

Man,  through  all  ages  of  revolving  time, 
Unchanging  man,  in  every  varying  clime, 
Deems  his  own  land  of  every  land  the  pride. 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside; 
His  home  the  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest. 

—  James  Montgomery. 


SCHOOL  MEN  OF  THE  HOUR. 


Dr.  WALTER  B.  GUNNISON. 

HAD  the  choice  of  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Greater  New  York  been  left  to  the 
teachers  of  the  two  great  municipalities  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
subject  of  the  present  sketch  would  have  been 
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their  selection.  And  such  a  choice,  with  all  ap- 
preciation of  the  eminent  fitness  of  the  succes- 
ful  candidate,  would  have  received  the  approval 
of  most  of  the  leading  minds  in  American  educa- 


tion, especially  those  who  believe  it  necessary 
that  much  theory  should  be  seasoned  by  consid- 
erable experience. 

This  natural  choice.  Dr.  Walter  B.  Gunnison, 
however,  refused  to  become  an  avowed  candidate 
for  the  position  as  against  hi<s  superior,  and  be- 
cause he  felt  that  he  owed  a  duty  to  the  scholars 
and  patrons  of  the  magnificent  school  —  Eras- 
mus Hall  High  School,  of  which  he  so  recently 
became  the  head.  For  this  reason,  too,  he  re- 
fused to  allow  his  name  to  be  mentioned  for  the 
Borough  superintendency  of  Brooklyn,  although 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  his  for  the  mere 
saying  "  Yes." 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  brief  sketch 
of  his  career.  Dr.  Gunnison  enjoys  the  unique 
distinction  of  having  refused  the  presidency  of  a 
university  and  assistant  superintendency  of  New 
York  City  schools.  He  is  a  good  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  kind  of  men  that  will  be  wanted 
in  all  departments  of  school  affairs  after 
the  froth  and  the  present  unwarranted  valua- 
tion put  on  mere  theory  and  scholarship  shall 
have  disappeared  from  the  otherwise  necessary 
and  most  commendable  reform  movement  in 
education. 

Dr.  Gunnison  is  a  native  of  New  England. 
He  attended  school  at  Westbrook  Seminary. 
Portland,  Me.,  and  obtained  his  collegiate  edu- 
cation at  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y. 
He  was  for  several  years  professor  of  Latin  in 
that  institution.  He  went  to  Brooklyn  about 
twelve  years  ago  and  became  principal  of  Public 
School  No.  19,  and  during  his  management  the 
school  took  very  high  rank.  In  every  depart- 
ment of  educational  work  Dr.  Gunnison  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  leader.  He  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  of 
the  Local  Teachers'  and  Principals'  Associations,. 
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and  is  now  president  of  the  School  Masters' 
Club  of  Greater  New  York.  Two  years  ago  he 
was  called  to  the  presidency  of  St.  Lawrence 
University,  and  a  year  ago  he  was  elected  asso- 
ciate superintendent  of  the  schools  of  New  York 
City.  Both  positions  came  to  him  unsought  and 
he  declin'ed  them,  preferring  to  remain  in  Brook- 
lyn. A  man  of  rare  tact  and  aflfability,  he  has 
always  been  very  popular  with  teachers  and 
scholars  under  his  charge.  Moreover,  he  is  a 
man  whose  thorough  health  and  well-balanced 
make-up  is  shown  in  every  inch  of  his  more  than 
six  feet  of  vigorous  man  and  every  expression  of 
his  strong,  intelligent  face. 

LOUISE  SHEFFIELD  BROWNELL 

WOMEN  are  gradually  absorbing  the  field 
of  teaching  in  elementary  schools  of  the 
United  States,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
nearly  a  generation  has  passed  away  since 
Matthew  Vassar  decided  to  give  the  young 
women  of  this  nation  equal  opportunity  for 
higher  education  with  men,  and  Ezra  Cornell  es- 
tablished his  university  to  furnish  equal  advan- 
tages to  all  the  young  in  every  department  of 
knowledge,  it  is  not  yet  the  truth  that  women 
are  establishing  themselves  to  any  great  extent 
as  teachers  in  the  colleges  and  universities,  out- 
side oi  those  devoted  exclusively  to  the  educa- 
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tion  of  that  sex.  There  may  be  some  reasons, 
perhaps  some  good  ones,  why  this  should  be. 
and  yet  we  are  confident  that  they  are  reasons 
that  will  very  soon  disappear. 

There  are,  however,  few  brave,  brilliant  and 
forceful  minds  that  have  by  sheer  merit  broken 
do\yn  all  barriers  of  custom,  narrowness  and 
policy  and  have  secured  for  themselves  positions 
in  the  highest  rank  of  educational  work.  The 
career  of  none  of  these  will  be  read  with  more 
interest  by  the  teachers  of  the  Empire  State  than 
that  of  Louise  Sheffield  Brownell.  who.  at  the 
end  of  the  present  collegiate  term,  closes  her 
first  year's  administration  as  warden  of  Sage  Col- 
lege, Cornell  University.     Strange  as  it  may  be, 


co-educa-tion  at  Cornell  has  not  at  all  times  been 
unanimously  supported  by  Cornell's  friends  and 
followers.  In  years  gone  by  the  work  of  admin- 
istration at  Sage  College  was  under  a  president 
who  was  not  much  more  than  the  matron  of  that 
institution.  For  some  time  past  efforts  have  been 
made  to  better  the  condition  of  things,  an  eflfort 
ending  last  year  with  the  establishment  of  Sage 
College  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  university  and 
the  creation  of  the  office  o^  warden  of  Sage  Col- 
lege. 

The  present  holder  of  that  position  is  a  daugh- 
ter o^  Silas  B.  Brownell,  the  well-known  lawyer. 
New  York  City,  who  is  himself  an  alumnus  and 
trustee  of  Union  College  and  one  of  the  trustees 
af  Barnard  College  since  its  foundation. 

Miss  Brownell  entered  Bryn-Mawr  College 
in  1889  as  holder  of  the  first  Barnard  scholar- 
ship of  that  year  offered  to  women  taking  the 
Harvard  entrance  examinations  in  New  York 
City.  While  in  Bryn-Mawr,  she  specialized  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  was  for  a  time  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  College  Magazine  and  president  of 
the  Self-Government  Association.  Graduating 
from  Bryn-Mawr  in  '93,  the  following  year,  as 
holder  of  the  Bryn-Mawr  European  Fellow- 
ship, awarded  annually  to  a  member  of  the  grad- 
uating class,  she  studied  abroad,  dividing  her 
time  between  the  Oxford  University,  England, 
and  the  University  of  Leipzig,  Germany,  the  sub- 
jects o-f  study  being  Greek  and  English.  She 
also  traveled  and  studied,  for  a  short  time,  in 
Greece  and  Italy. 

The  winters  of  1894-1896  were  spent  in  New 
York  at  home,  continuing  her  studies  in  Co4um- 
bia  as  a  graduate  student  from  Barnard  College, 
during  which  time  she  was  elected  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Barnard  Graduate  Club.  In  the  win- 
ter 1896-1897  she  returned  to  Bryn-Mawr  to 
complete  her  studies  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D., 
which  she  received  from  Bryn-Mawr  in  June, 
1897.  Her  major  subject  was  English  literature, 
the  minor  subject  Greek.  Her  dissertation, 
shortly  to  be  published,  is  on  English  Non-Dra- 
matic Blank  Verse,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
works  ofTennyson. 

In  the  spring  of  1897  she  was  offered  and  ac- 
cepted the  position  in  Cornell  University  of  war- 
den of  Sage  College  and  lecturer  in  English 
Literature. 

The  changes  in  the  headship  of  Sage  College 
under  her  administration,  as  compared  with  pre- 
vious ones,  consist  in  regarding  the  position  as  a 
strictly  academic  one,  and  in  making  it  possible, 
for  the  first  time  in  Cornell,  for  a  woman  to  lec- 
ture to  the  men  of  the  University. 


WHO  AND  WHAT  ? 

No.  IX. 

Some  Famous  Italian  Scholars. 

ALIUS   MANUTIUS. 
E.  M.   S.   M.   S. 

Part  I. 

THE  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  art  of 
printing  into  the  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  its  influence  upon  literary  production, 
is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  subjects  of  research 
connected  with  the  study  of  literature.     When  we 
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read  of  the  crude  beginnirvgs  of  the  art  at  Haar- 
lem in  Hclland,  by  Koster,  the  secrecy  main- 
tained by  its  first  discoverer,  the  treachery  of 
workmen  who  sold  or  told  the  secret,  the  new 
impetus  given  to  the  art  by  Gutenberg  and  Faust 
at  Mayence  and  Strasburg  in  Germany,  we  have 
taken  the  first  steps  in  the  journey  into  Italy, 
whither  we  propose  to  follow  the  printing-press 
in  its  early  travels. 

The  new  art  of  printing  was  brought  across  the 
Alps  by  German  workmen  who  had  practiced  it 
either  in  Mayence  or  Cologne,  the  latter  becom- 
ing a  center  of  printing  and  publishing  almost 
immediately  after  the  sacking  of  Mayence  in 
1462. 

Two  institutions  seem  to  have  promoted  the 
progress  of  printing  at  this  time  —  the  universi- 
ties where  thousands  of  students  were  in  attend- 
ance, and  where  the  demand  for  books  was  great, 
and  the  monasteries  which  had  hitherto  supplied 
the  trade  in  manuscript  books. 

The  first  printing-press  set  up  in  Italy  was  in 
the  monastery  at  Subiaco,  in  1464.  Several  of 
the  monks  were  Germans,  some  of  whom  had 
seen  or  heard  enough  of  the  work  done  by  the 
printers  of  Mayence  to  be  able  to  give  the  abbot 
an  idea  of  its  character.  The  abbot  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  new  art  and  its  possibilities,  and 
he  immediately  arranged  to  bring  two  German 
printers,  named  Conrad  Schweinheim  and  Arnold 
Pannartz,  to  Subiaco,  where  they  began  the  work 
by  printing  in  sheet  form  the  liturgies  used  in  the 
monastery.  The  next  year,  1465,  they  published 
the  first  volume  printed  in  Italy,  an  edition  of  a 
Latin  syntax  for  school  boys. 

The  next  year  they  brought  out  an  edition  of 
Cicero's  De  Oratore,  and  in  1467  St.  Augustine's 
De  Civitate.  But  there  were  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  carrying  on  a  printing  and  publishing 
business  in  an  out-of-the-way  village  like  Subi- 
aco, and  these  became  so  great  in  1467  that  the 
two  German  master  printers  left  Subiaco  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  they  had  been  invited  by 
the  Masseini  family,  in  whose  palace  they  set  up 
their  printing  presses.     Here  they  published  a 


Latin  Bible  and  the  Bible  Commentaries  of 
Nicholas  de  Lyra,  in  five  volumes,  editions  of 
the  works  of  the  Fathers  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Jerome  and  St.  Cyprian,  and  a  series  of  Latin 
classics,  including  the  works  of  Cicero,  Apuleius. 
Gellius,  Caesar,  Virgil,  Livy,  Strabo,  Lucan. 
Pliny,  Suetonius,  Quintilian  and  Ovid.  This 
seems  considerable  business  in  printing  and  pub- 
lishing to  accomplish  in  five  years,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  business  was  given  up  for  lack 
of  funds,  Schweinheim  turning  his  attention  to 
engraving  on  copper  and  Pannartz  finding  em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

During  the  seven  years  of  their  work  in  Su- 
biaco and  in  Rome,  these  two  printers,  who  con- 
stituted the  first  firm  of  publishers  in  Italy,  had 
printed  twenty-nine  separate  works  in  thirty-six 
volumes.  The  average  number  of  copies  in  each 
edition  was  275,  and  the  total  numbec  of  volumes 
about  12,000.  Before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  more  than  twenty  different  printing  es- 
tablishments had  carried,  on  business  in  Rome 
with  more  or  less  success. 

The  influence  of  the  church  promoted  the  new 
art,  and  nearly  all  the  early  Roman  printers 
worked  under  ecclesiastical  patronage  and  sup- 
port. The  Catholic  Chuch  is,  therefore,  respon- 
sible for  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing 
into  Italy. 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  Rome  that  the  art  of 
printing  was  going  on  at  this  time  in  Italy. 
Venice  became  the  leading  city  in  the  production 
of  books  almost  at  the  outset,  and  among  the 
first  of  the  famous  Venetian  printers  was  Aldus 
Manutius.  His  biographer  presents  him  as  not 
only  a  skilled  printer  and  an  enterprising,  public- 
spirited  publisher,  but  also  a  judicious  and  pains- 
taking critic  and  editor,  and  a  scholar  of  excep- 
tional attainments.  To  him  more  than  to  any 
other  one  man  is  due  the  introduction  into 
Europe  of  the  literature  of  Greece,  when,  by  the 
use  of  the  printing-press,  it  could  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  wide  circles  of  students  to 
whom  the  purchase  of  costly  manuscripts  would 
have  been  impossible. 


THEORY  AND  DISCUSSION. 
NORMAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COLOR  KNOWLEDGE. 

PROF.    RICHARD   K.    PIEZ,    STATE   NORMAL   AND   TRAINING   SCHOOL,    OSWEGO,    N.  V. 


PART  IL 


THE  Step  from  the  stage  of  comparison  to  the 
analytic  study  of  color  is  a  short  one.  It 
is  a  natural  desire  of  every  observing  and  think- 
ing being  to  seek  for  a  basis  of  claissification 
when  similarity  has-been  discovered  and  when 
the  nature  of  variations  has  been  approximately 
determined.  Individuals  who  have  grouped 
colors  into  principal  and  intermediate  classes, 
and  who  have  become  partially  conscious  of  the 
relations  between  their  chromatic  and  achro- 
matic sensations,  will  invariably  try  to  determine 
the  elements  of  which  a  certain  hue  is  composed. 
The  final  result  of  such  analysis  must  be  concep- 


tions of  pure  or  ideal  hues  and  of  complex  colors 
resulting  from  a  combination  of  such  hues  in 
various  proportions.  Not  before  this  can  the 
study  of  the  color  spectrum,  because  it  presents 
approximately  pure  hues  for  observation,  be  ped- 
agogically  justified.  If  the  necessity  for  stand- 
ards or  pure  colors  be  apparent,  nothing  is  more 
natural  than  to  turn  to  a  source  which  provides 
a  number  of  reasonably  constant  pure  hues.  And 
we  know  of  no  other  condition  under  which 
colors  occur  more  perfectly  than  in  the  solar 
spectrum. 
At  this  stage  the  results  of  the  experience  of 
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artists  and  colorists,  obtained  through  continual 
practice  in  mixing  pigments,  is  found  very  serv- 
iceable. Even  though  the  hues  assumed  as 
primary  by  artists  are  not  always  identical  with 
those  which  the  physicist  considers  as  such,  the 
difference  between  the  views  of  artists  and  phys- 
icists can  have  less  tendency  to  conluse,  than  to 
emphasize  the  difference  between  true  color  mix- 
ture and  pigment  mixture.  Even  though  t\^p 
mixture  or  colors  be  thoroughly  understood  it 
does  not  follow  that  persons  familiar  with  the 
laws  governing. the  same  have  also  acquired  the 
ability  to  produce  various  hues  by  mixing  pig- 
ments. The  study  of  pigments  and  their  com- 
binations, while  based  upon  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  color  mixture,  must  always  be  especially 
studied  before  the  individual  obtains  the  power  to 
represent  the  great  variety  of  the  hues  of  his  en- 
vironment with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

For  the  determination  of  the  primary  compo- 
nents of  different  colors  and  for  the  study  of 
color  mixture  the  most  convenient  device  for  the 
school-room  is  a  machine  for  rotating  colored 
disks  with  a  rapidity  sufficiently  great  to  cause 
stimulation  of  the  retina  by  differently  colored 
sectors  of  the  disk  at  such  short  intervals  that 
they  are  apparently  perceived  simultaneously. 
Newton's  disks,  perfected  by  Maxwell,  can  be 
used  to  produce  all  possible  combinations  of 
pure  primary  hues  in  all  proportions  and  also  for 
the  analytical  study  of  the  various  hues  of  objects 
of  the  pupil's  environment. 

Note  —  For  instruction  concerning  the  use  of 
the  color  wheel  and  Maxwell's  disks,  see  Milton 
Bradley's  Elementary  Color. 

The  study  of  pigment  mixture,  following  close 
upon  the  study  of  color  mixture,  can  only  be 
conducted  by  means  of  the  use  of  pigments  to 
represent  the  colors  of  various  objects  studied 
by  the  pupil.  In  the  school-room  water  colors 
are,  for  many  reasons,  the  best  pigments  for  such 
study.  This  study  must  include  not  only  obser- 
vation of  their  hues  but  also  the  determination 
of  the  mutual  action  of  some  pigments  upon  each 
other,  the  results  of  combining  opaque  with 
transparent  pigments,  the  effect  of  mixing  pig- 
ments of  different  densities  and  the  effect  of  ap- 
plying the  pigments  wet  or  dry.  In  addition  to 
these  it  must  include  observation  of  the  results 
of  mixing  pigment  on  the  palette  or  of  combin- 
ing them  on  paper.  It  must  also  include  th? 
study  of  the  results  obtained  by  laying  one  wash 
of  pigment  over  another  which  has  already  been 
applied  and  allowed  to  dry. 

If  the  study  of  color  and  the  use  of  pigments 
to  represent  them  be  continued,  the  individual 
may  pass  into  a  fourth  stage  during  which  he  be- 
comes conscious  of  the  mutual  influence  of  hues 
upon  each  other  when  placed  in  juxtaposition. 
During  this  stage  he  becomes  aware  of  the  fact 
that  colors  mutually  affect  each  other,  and  also 
realizes  that  some  combinations  of  hues  are  more 
harmonious  than  others.  During  this  stage  the 
mental  activities  of  the  individual,  besides  being 
analytic,  assume  synthetic  tendencies.  Hence  it 
may  be  termed  the  synthetic  stage. 

Even  though  the  empirical  comparative  and 
analytical  stages  have  been  passed  through,  the 
method  during  the  fourth  stage  must  still  be  in- 
ductive.    Laws  of  color  contrast  and  color  har- 


mony should  be  learned  by  the  analytical  study 
of  good  examples  of  color  combinations,  such  as 
may  be  selected  from  many  historic  ornaments 
or  from  the  masterpieces  oi  colorists  as  well  as 
from  nature,  not  by  applying  a  few  rules  formu- 
lated by  teachers  0/  color,  even  though  they  be 
the  ablest.  Laws  of  color  harmony  should  be 
formulated  by  pupils  themselves  after  the  study 
of  many  harmonious  arrangements.  With  a 
good  fundamental  knowledge  of  color  no  diffi- 
culty can  be  experienced  by  an  individual  in 
formulating  general  rules  which  should  govern 
the  combinations  of  hues  to  produce  comple- 
mentary, analogous  or  perfected  harmonies. 

Only  after  pupils  have  passed  through  the  four 
stages  previously  indicated  can  they  begin  to 
study  coior  from  the  physical,  physiological  or 
psychological  point  of  view,  in  fact,  undertake 
to  consider  the  philosophy  of  color.  When  they 
have  arrived  at  this  study,  however,  they  have 
long  since  passed  beyond  the  instruction  of  the 
elementary  school,  hence  we  can  safely  leave 
them  to  specialists  to  whom  instruction  in  this 
subject  properly  belongs. 

This  division  of  the  normal  development  of 
color  knowledge  into  stages  does  not  imply  that 
each  one  is  well  defined  and  ceases  before  the 
next  begins.  The  processes  of  color  perception 
which  characterize  the  empirical  stage  may  con- 
tinue indefinitely.  The  beginning  of  the  conv 
parative  and  analytical  stages  does  not  imply  the 
conclusion  of  the  empirical  stage.  Gradually, 
however,  perception  of  color  grows  more  per- 
fect because  of  a  more  speedy  apperception  due 
to  greater  knowledge  of  color. 

Color,  like  all  other  qualities  of  objects,  is 
practically  subject  to  the  law  of  perception: 
"  We  see  not  with  our  eyes  but  by  means  of 
them,  with  that  which  we  already  know."  Color 
ideas,  like  all  others,  are  not  perceived  but  apper- 
ceived,  hence  the  main  effort  of  the  teacher  dur- 
ing all  the  stages  of  his  pupils'  development 
should  be  to  lead  them  to  acquire  a  broad  mental 
horizon  including  within  its  boundary  a  rich 
knowledge  oi  color. 

Color  Study  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 

To  follow  strictly  natural  and  normal  develop- 
ment, color  study  in  the  elementary  schools 
should  be  planned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
form to  the  successive  stages  through  which  all 
persons  pass  in  acquiring  color  knowledge.  The 
school  may  give  definite  direction  to  what  would 
otherwise  be  desultory  activity  and  thus  save  the 
pupil's  time,  but  it  can  never,  by  any  method  or 
by  the  use  of  any  device,  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  passing  through  these  stages  in  their  chrono- 
logical order.  To  make  comparative  study  pos- 
sible the  child  must  already  have  acquired  a  large 
number  of  empirical  color  ideas.  And  before 
studying  colors  analytically,  the  necessity  for 
such  study  must  be  apparent  to  the  pupil,  because 
he  has  compared  many  of  the  hues  of  his  en- 
vironment. 

During  the  empirical  stage  of  the  child's  de- 
velopment, color  study  should  be  entirely  ob- 
jective. At  this  stage  colors  do  not  exist  for 
him  as  abstract  qualities,  but  rather  as  attributes 
of  concrete  objects.  His  environment  abounds 
with   things   possessing   colors   sufficiently   pro- 
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nounced  to  be  readily  recognized  by  the  most 
inexperienced  person.  And  a  multitude  of  these 
objects,  both  natural  and  artificial,  are  available 
for  use  in  the  school-room^  All  that  is  required 
is  a  teacher  sufficiently  familiar  with  colors  to 
see  them  and  to  lead  pupils  to  perceive  them. 
The  exercise  of  a  little  care  aftd  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  will  invariably  result  in  the 
selection  of  a  large  number  of  objects  suitable 
for  coior  study. 

No  definite  plan  of  study  need  be  formulated 
for  the  empirical  stage.  It  matters  not  in  what 
order  the  principal  hues  are  studied.  All  that 
should  be  required  of  the  pupils  is  that  they  iden- 
tify a  color  as  belonging  to  same  one  of  the 
principal  classes.  But  this  study  should  com- 
prise the  perception  of  th«  greatest  possible 
number  of  hues,  for  only  as  experience  has  made 
them  familiar  with  a  great  variety  of  colors,  can 
their  later  systematic  study  be  said  to  rest  upon 
a  substantial  foundation.  Nor  does  the  teacher 
have  to  take  any  special  precaution  to  lead  the 
children  to  perceive  only  those  colors  which  are 
pure  or  perfect,  from  the  adult's  point  of  view. 
Children  in  acquirin«g  color  knowledge  do  not  at 
first  travel  along  a  road,  carefully  fenced  in  on 
both  sides,  which  leads  to  perfect  color  knowl- 
edge. Aimlessly  they  wander  through  fields,  ex- 
tending in  all  directions,  absorbing  intuitively 
the  many  variegated  hues  which  abound  therein. 
Only  gradually  do  they  clearly  perceive  the  one 
direction  in  which  they  must  travel  to  reach  their 
goal,  f.  ^.,  distinct  color  knowledge. 


Geology  In  Elementary  Schools. 

R.    M.    BAGG.   JR.,  PH.  D. 
Part  II. 

TEACHERS  will  admit  much  of  what  has 
been  urged  in  the  previous  article,  but  will 
protest  that  there  is  not  the  time  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  their  special  work  and  still  take  up 
other  lines  of  admitted  utility  and  benefit.  Is 
there  not  danger  o^  too  much  specialization? 
Does  the  tree  grow  symmetrical  with  one  side 
in  the  dark?  The  foundation  of  the  house  must 
be  broad  and  deep  else  the  superstructure  will 
fall.  So  it  is  in  education  which  is  merely  a 
drawing  out  of  the  faculties  of  the  brain.  We 
need  to  know  something  of  many  branches  ere 
we  confine  ourselves  to  one. 

Each  science  will  furnish  its  own  peculiar 
treasure.  History  will  tell  us  what  civilization 
has  been  and  what  it  now  is.  Geology  will  help 
us  to  understand  what  this  globe  once  was  and 
what  it  is  to-day.  It  is  above  all  the  science  of 
observation.  What  the  intellect  gains  through 
memorization  it  is  apt  to  loose  from  a  blunting 
of  its  brighter  capabilities.  A  knowled-g^  of  phe- 
nomena in  the  natural  world  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained from  text-books  or  culled  from  class- 
room notes.  We  must  enter  the  field  of  nature, 
and  enter  it  with  reverence  and  love  for  all  things 
displayed  there.     We  must  first  catch  something 


of  that  spirit  which  actuated  the  poet  when  he 
wrote : 

"  Teach  me  thy  wisdom.  let  me  learn  the  flowers 
And  know  the  rocks  and  trees, 
And  touch  the  springs  of  all  thy  hidden  powers. 
Let  the  still  gloom  of  thy  rock-fastnesses 
Fall  deep  upon  my  spirit,  *till  the  voice 
Of  brooks  become  familiar,  and  my  heart  re- 
joices 
With  love  of  birds  and  winds  and  all  the  hours 
Unmaddened  by  the  babble  of  vain  men. 
Bring  thy  most  inner  converse  to  my  ken 
So  shall  it  be  that  when  I  stand 
On  the  next  planet's  ruddy  shimmerin-g  strand 
I  shall  not  seem  a  pert  and  forward  child 
Seeking  to  dabble  in  obstruser  lore. 
With  alphabet  unlearned,  who  in  disgrace 
Returns  upon  his  primer  yet  to  pore  — 
But  those  examiners,  all  wise  and  mild, 
Shall  gently  lead  me  to  nxy  place 
As  one  that  faithfully  did  trace 
These  simple  earthly  records  o'er  and  o'er." 

The  wonders  at  our  door  are  those  which 
should  interest  us  most.  People  are  often  less 
familiar  with  the  place  of  their  nativity  than  al- 
most any  stranger  who  happens  to  come  on  a 
short  visit.  The  latter  wants  to  know  where  the 
old  curiosities  are,  and  the  historic  spots,  while 
those  who  live  near  have  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  look  them  up. 

A  woman  met  with  in  Maryland,  knew  in 
a  general  way  where  the  Severn  River  lay,  but 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  an  island  in  the  river 
though  only  a  short  mile  from  her  home.  It  is. 
of  course,  easy  to  select  cases  of  extreme  ignor- 
ance, but,  if  I  judge  rightly  from  five  summers' 
experience  in  field  geology,  extending  over  con- 
siderable territory  in  four  different  States,  the 
ignorance  of  ordinary  communities  and  the  gen- 
eral public  concerning  the  land  on  which  they 
live  is  almost  incomprehensible. 

Sometime  ago  a  lady  owning  a  piece  of  land 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  wrote  me  a 
long  letter  asking  for  a  thorough  investigation 
of  her  farm,  which  she  said  contained  a  trace  of 
silver,  some  of  which  had  been  found  years 
ago  in  digging  post-holes,  and  had  been  sent 
to  Philadelphia  and  made  into  spoons.  As  ex- 
pected, no  silver  was  found,  only  a  few  grains 
of  magnetite  sparkled  in  the  barren  sand.  Re- 
plying, I  explained  the  impossibility  of  finding? 
silver  in  paying  quantity  at  such  a  locality,  and 
pointed  out  that  a  trace  of  silver  would  not 
yield  many  teaspoons.  Every  one  familiar  with 
geological  field  work  knows  how  many  people 
there  are  owning  pieces  of  land  which  have  been 
said  to  contain  some  clay  bed,  coal  seam  or  ore 
vein  which  they  hope  some  day  to  have  worked 
and  make  a  fortune.  How  much  good  money  is 
sunk  by  foolish  enterprises  in  mining  stocks 
which  might  be  avoided  by  geological  knowl- 
edge. If  people  understood  the  geology  of  a 
region  and  knew  how  to  determine  stratigraphy, 
an  intelligent  examination  would  reveal  often- 
times the  uselessness  of  such  expenditure. 
Someone  finds  a  bed  of  clay,  a  bit  of  gold,  or  a 
trace  of  silver,  and  soon  a  mining  connpany  is 
formed.  Perhaps  they  have  not  considered  even 
a  few  of  the  necessary  rules  of  mining.    They 
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never  think  of  the  quarry  water,  the  slope  of  the 
vein  or  ore  bed,  its  irregularity,  the  amount  of 
overlay,  the  hardness  of  the  rock  and  difficulty  of 
cxtractiom 

When  examining  the  Cumberland  coal  region 
last  spring  with  a  party  of  geologists,  we  noticed 
that,  instead  of  tunneling  into  the  side  of  the 
mountain  as  could  easily  have  been  done,  the 
opening  ol  one  of  the  mines  had  been  made  not 
far  from  the  top  of  the  ridge.  Upon  asking  one 
of  the  superintendents  the  reason  for  this  he  re- 
plied that  the  mine  had  been  opened  many  years 
ago  before  the  structure  of  the  mountain  was 
understood.  He  further  stated  that  the  expense 
of  pumping  the  mine  water,  which  would  have 
been  avoided  by  tunneling  at  the  side,  was  then 
costing  only  a  cent  a  ton.  so  it  would  not  pay 
now  to  make  the  change.  They  were  then  pump- 
ing several  thousand  gallons  an  hour  from  this 
mine. 

The  study  of  geology  suggested  need  not  be 
profound,  nor  need  it  be  made  too  onerous  a 
task.  We  can  study  geology  when  on  our  daily 
walks.  We  do  not  need  text-books,  we  can  find 
them  by  the  brook-side  and  on  the  mountain 
top.  We  must  learn  to  love  the  objects  around 
us;  the  flowers  with  their  sweet  perfumes,  the 
birds  with  their  music,  the  babbling  brook,  the 
storm-tossed  ocean  an<d  the  silent  mountain. 

A  teacher  with  a  deep  and  abiding  love  of 
these  objects  in  nature,  cannot  fail  to  impart 
something  of  his  own  spirit  into  the  lives  of 
others,  and  especially  the  children  whom  it  is 
his  privilege  to  help. 

Some  children  will  take  naturally,  as  we  say. 
to  one  thing  or  the  other.  "  They  always  did  love 
the  flowers  best,  or  the  pretty  minerals,"  but 
their  innate  nature  needs  guidance  and  cultiva- 
tion. 

I  have  asked  for  the  study  of  geology  for  the 
knowledge  it  will  bring  of  phenomena  around 
one's  own  dwelling-place  and  the  pleasure  which 
follows  appreciation  and  comprehension  of  this 
study.  The  brook  on  the  jiiountain  side  and  the 
river  in  the  valley  below  will  fill  its  student  with 
something  of  the  feeling  which  the  poet  had 
when  he  wrote: 

"  The  voice  of  my  wild  brQok  is  marvelous. 
Leaning  above  it  from  a  jutting  rock 
To  watch  the  image  of  my  face,  which  forms 
And  breaks,  and  forms  again  (as  the  image  of 

God 
Is  broken  and  regathered  in  a  soul) 
I  listen  to  the  chords  that  sink  and  swell 
From  many  a  little  fall  and  babbling  run. 
That  hollow  gurgle  is  the  deepest  bass; 
Over  the  pebbles  gush  contralto  tones, 
While  shriller  trebles  tinkle  merrily. 
Running  like  some  enchanted  fingered  flute 
Endless  chromatics. 

Now  it  is  the  hum 
And  noise  of  distant  streets,  the  rush  of  winds 
Through  far-off  forests,  now  the  voice  of  rain 
Drumming  the  roof,  the  hiss  of  ocean  foam. 
Now  the  swift  ripple  of  piano  keys 
In  mad  mazurkas  danced  by  laughing  girls 
So  night  and  day  the  hurrying  brook  goes  on 
Sometimes  in  noisy  glee,  sometimes  far  down 
Silent  along  the  bottom  of  the  gorge. 
Like  a  deep  passion  hidden  in  a  soul, 


That  chafes  in  secret  hunger  for  its  sea. 
Yet  not  so  still  but  that  Heaven  finds  its  course. 
And  not  so  hid  but  that  the  yearning  night 
Broods  over  it  and  feeds  it  with  her  stars." 

Music  and  The  Child. 

SARAH  ELLIOT  NEWMAN,  GERRISH  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL 
FOR   GIRLS,  ENGLEWOOD,  N.  J. 

Part  III. 

THAT  music  is  a  flexible  receptacle,  yielding 
itself  to  all  that  comes  into  it,  and  produc- 
ing an  elevating  or  depressing  effect  according 
to  the  character  of  its  content,  is  shown  by  recent 
psychological  experiments. 

It  is  found  that  music,  possessing  certain  char- 
acteristics, has  power  to  energize  the  will;  that 
music  of  a  different  character  diminishes  the 
force  of  will  below  the  normal  standard.  Even 
detached  chords  have  definite  physical  effects. 
Major  chords  tend  to  increase  respiration,  while 
minor  chords  tend  to  check  respiration.  Melo- 
dies —  that  is  tones  heard  in  succession,  express- 
ing some  phase  of  emotion  —  tend  to  quicken  the 
action  of  the  pulse  whether  the  melodies  heard 
are  sad  or  gay. 

Musical  compositions  abound  in  examples  of 
high  emotional  content  evolved  out  of  the  simple 
harmonies  of  a  key.  Let  the  young  children 
hear  these,  first  with  no  comment,  later  with  sug- 
gestions O'f  the  musical  idea  they  express.  If 
we  would  place  pictures  of  merit  on  the  walls  of 
our  school-rooms  in  order  to  educate  the  eye  and 
refine  the  feelings,  why  not  for  a  few  moments 
each  day  supply  another  sense  with  the  means 
to  energize  the  will  and  to  deepen  and  control 
the  emotions?  Why  not  fill  the  young  ears  and 
the  young  hearts  with  beauty  and  truth  to  which 
they  will  one  day  consciously  respond? 

This  use  of  music  of  high  emotional  character 
does  not  necessarily  make  a  great  demand  on  the 
executive  technical  skill  of  the  parent  or  teacher. 
A  melody  may  be  sung^  or  it  may  be  played 
without  its  harmonic  support.  If  played  by  the 
hands  in  unison,  first  in  an  octave  of  low  pitch, 
with  decision  of  accent  and  some  degree  of  vi- 
tality, and  then  repeated  in  a  higher  octave  with 
quietness  of  tone  and  a  caressing  touch,  positive 
mental  results  will  reward  patient  loving  per- 
sistence. What  is  absolutely  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  singer  or  player  is  the  infilling  of  the 
melody  with  a  strong  and  elevating  emotional 
content,  resting  upon  an  intellectual  conviction 
of  the  value  of  the  means  employed.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  what  the  soul  yields  is  deter- 
mined by  what  the  mind  demands. 

Another  means  of  arousing  emotional  and  in- 
tellectual tendencies  through  music  is  found  in 
that  succession  of  tones  constituting  the  major 
scale.  A  scale  is  an  all-inclusive  aural  object. 
Its  first  note,  the  key-note,  is  a  point  of  rest,  of 
satisfaction  and  repose.  Movement  from  this 
key-note  represents  progress,  life  experience. 
Recognition  of  tonality  opens  many  fields  o! 
mental    experiences.     If  voung   children  —  even 
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babies  in  their  mother's  arms  —  heard  frequently 
the  major  scale  played  or  sung  with  regularity 
and  distinctness  o^  tone,  later  in  life  when  music 
came  to  be  consciously  used  by  them  it  would  be 
found  that  mental  paths  had  been  opened  which, 
under  wise  direction,  would  lead  to  possessions 
of  great  value. 

Also  the  use  of  dissonant  intervals  for  arousing 
attention  is  to  be  recommended.  Each  of  the 
dissonant  intervals,  however,  should  be  followed 
by  the  tone  necessary  to  give  the  feeling  of  satis- 
faction and  repose.  For  we  must  have  care  not 
to  develop  the  sense  oi  separation  from  tonality 
—  of  alienation  —  without  also  increasing  the 
sense  of  satisfaction  derived  from  the  return  to 
the  point  of  repose. 


Perhaps  this  is  enough  to  indicate  how  through 
music  one  may  strive  to  enter  into  the  inner  life 
of  the  child.  We  must  advance  with  gentle  tread 
and  slow,  with  open-eyed  attention  and  lovinj? 
interest,  satisfied  if  no-w  and  again  we  can  pro- 
duce that  •*  upward  leap  of  the  heart"  which 
comes  when  the  imagination  is  stirred.  Accord- 
ing to  the  environment  and  natural  endowment 
of  each  child  must  be  our  patience,  our  sugges- 
tiveness,  our  watchful  attention.  If  we  are  con- 
vinced of  the  potency  of  iiiusic  as  a  factor  in  the 
development  and  strengthening  of  character, 
never-failing  will  be  our  supply  of  courage,  en- 
durance, holy  patience  and  joyful  hope. 

In  the  teaching  we  ourselves  shall  learn,  and 
in  the  giving  we  shall  receive  an  hundredfold. 


SCHOOL  HELPS. 


Authors*  Days. 

JOHN   E.    SHERWOOD,    A.    M. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

Friday,  May  26th,  iSgj. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  "  Wizard  of  the 
North,"  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  August  15,  1771, 
and  died  at  Abbotsford,  September  21,  1832.  He 
was  not  noted  as  a  student  in  his  early  youth,  but 
was,  on  the  contrary,  extremely  interested  in 
everything  relating  to  the  old  time  stories  and 


SIR    WALTER    SCOTT. 
Cathcart's  Literary  Reader.  Courtesy  American  Book  Co. 

myths,  so  current  among  the  common  people. 
His  powers  of  absorption  were  enormous,  and 
nothing  relating  to  the  early  times  of  his  country 
came  amiss.  His  first  popularity  came  from  his 
poetical  labors,  and  he  at  once  became  the  idol  of 
the  reading  world.    There  was  a  freshness  and 


grace  about  his  rhymes  that  won  the  admiration 
of  all  conversant  with  the  Engli.sh  tongue,  and 
caused  each  new  production  to  be  hailed  with 
acclamation.  He  had  acquired  a  fair  competence 
from  his  literary  labors,  when  the  failure  of  a 
publishing  house  in  which  he  was  largely  inter- 
ested reduced  him  to  penury,  and  compelled  him 
to  begin  his  struggle  again.  This  he  did  as  the 
author  of  the  "  Waverly  Novels,"  and  he  labored 
so  industriously  that  all  his  obligations  were  dis- 
charged. His  novels  were  accurate  and  vivid 
pictures  of  the  times,  and  besides  their  truthful- 
ness, are  healthy  and  pure  in  tone  and  character 
as  well  as  as  good  examples  of  clearly  written 
English. 

QUOTATIONS. 

I. 

If  thou  woulds't  view  fair  Melrose  aright. 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight. 
2. 

Rouse  the  lion  from  his  lair. 
3. 

Woman's  faith  and  woman's  trust. 
Write  the  characters  in  dust. 
4.         .  .      . 

But  with  the  morning  cool  reflection  came. 
5- 
The   happy    combination    of   fortuitous    circum- 
stances. 
6. 

And  better  had  they  ne'er  been  born 
W^ho  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn. 


7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 


Scared  out  of  his  seven  senses. 

Blude  is  thicker  than  water. 

There's  a  gude  time  coming. 

One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 


Ellefi*s  Song. 
*'  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  —  (Canto  i). 
**  Soldier,  rest!  thy  warfare  o'er 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking, 
Dream  o'f  battle  fields  no  more. 
Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 
In  our  isle's  enchanted  hall. 
Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing. 
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Fairy  strains  of  music  fall 
Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 
Soldier,  rest!  thy  warfare  o'er, 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more; 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking. 
Morn  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking." 

Lord  Marmion. 
"  Marmion  "  —  (Canto  i). 
Along  this  bridge  Lord  Marmion  rode, 
Proudly  his  red  roan  charger  trod, 
His  helm  hung  at  the  saddle  bow; 
Well,  by  his  visage,  you  might  know 
He  was  a  stalwart  knight,  and  keen, 
And  had  in  many  a  bat-fle  been. 
Well  was  he  armed  from  head  to  heel. 
In  mail,  and  plate,  of  Milan  steel; 
But  his  strong  helm  of  mighty  cost. 
Was  all  with  burnished  gold  embossed: 
Amid  the  plumage  of  the  crest, 
A  falcon  hovered  on  her  nest, 
With  wings  outspread,  and  forward  breast; 
E'en  such  a  falcon,  on  his  shield. 
Soared  sable  in  an  azure  field: 
The  golden  legend  bore  aright, 
**  Who  checks  at  me,  to  death  is  di^ht." 
Blue  was  the  charger's  broidered  rein; 
Blue  ribbons  decked  his  arching  mane: 
The  knightly  housing's  ample  fold 
Was  velvet  blue,  and  trapped  with  gold. 


From  Cyr's  Fourth  Reader.  abboTSFORL). 

Coronach. 

**  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  —  (Canto  3). 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain. 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest, 

Like  a  summer-dried  fountain 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 

The  font,  re-appearing. 

From  the  rain-drops  shall  borrow: 


But  to  us  comes  no  cheering. 
To  Duncan  no  morrow. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi. 
Sage  counsel  in  cumber, 
Red  hand  in  the  foray. 
How  sound  is  thy  slumber! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain. 
Like  the  foam  on  the  river. 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain. 
Thou  art  gone,  and  forever! 

Boat  Song. 

'*  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  —  (Canto  2). 
Hailto  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advances! 
Honored  and  blest  be  the  evergreen  pine! 
Long  may  the  tree  in  his  banner  that  glances, 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line! 

Heaven  send  it  happy  dew. 

Earth  lend  it  sap  anew. 
Gaily  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to  grow 

While  every  highland  glen 

Sends  back  our  shout  again, 
**  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho!  ieroe!" 

Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  High- 
lands, 
Stretch  to  your  oars,  for  the  evergreen  pine: 
Oh!  that  the  rose  bud  that  graces  your  islands. 
Were  wreathed  in  a  garland  around  him  to  twine. 

Oh  that  some  seed- 
ling gem. 
Worthy  such  noble 
stem. 
Honored  and  blest  in  their 
shadow  might  grow: 

Loud  should  Clan 

Alpine  then 
Ring    from    her 
deepest  glen, 
**  Roderigh     Vich     Alpine 
dhu,  ho!  ieroe!  " 

Love  of  Country. 

**  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel " 
—  (Canto  *6.) 

Breathes  there  a  man  with 

soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath 

said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native 

land? 
Whose    heart    hath    ne'er 

within  him  burned. 
As  home  his  foot-steps  he 

hath  turned 
From  wandering  on  a  for- 
eign strand? 
If  such  tHere  breathe,  go, 
mark  him  well! 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell. 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim  — 
Despite  those  titles,  pow^r,  and  pelf. 
The  wretch,  concentered  all  in  self. 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unhonored.  and  unsung. 


Courtesy  Ginn  &  Co. 
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QUOTATIONS.     . 
I. 

A  mother's  pride,  a  father's  joy. 

2. 

Still  are  the  thoughts  to  memory  dear. 
3. 

And  many  a  word  at  random  spoken 
May  soothe,  or  wound,  a  heart  that's  broken. 
4. 

In  man's  most  dark  extremity 
Oft  succor  dawns  from  Heaven. 
5. 

The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  budding  new. 
6. 

When  musing  on  companions  gone 
We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone. 
7. 
Where's  the  coward  who  would  not  dare 
To  fight  for  such  a  land? 
8. 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
9. 

Oh  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave, 
When  first  we  practice  to  deceive! 

10. 

Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course. 

King  James, 
"  Fortunes  of  Nigel "  —  (Oiap.  5). 

He  was  deeply  learned,  without  possessing  use- 
ful knowledge;  sagacious  in  many  individual 
cases  without  having  real  wisdom;  fond  of  his 
power,  and  desirous  to  maintain  and  augment  it, 
yet  willing  to  resign  the  direction  of  that,  and  of 
himself,  to  the  most  unworthy  favorites;  a  big 
and  bold  assertor  of  his  rights  in  words,  yet  one 
who  tamely  saw  them  trampled  on  in  deeds;  a 
lover  of  negotiations,  in  which  he  was  always 
outwitted;  and  one  who  feared  war  where  con- 
quest might  have  been  easy.  He  was  fond  of  his 
dignity,  while  he  was  perpetually  degrading  it 
by  undue  familiarity;  capable  of  much  public  • 
labor,  yet  often  neglecting  it  for  the  meanest 
amusement;  a  wit,  though  a  pedant;  and  a 
scholar,  though  fond  of  the  conversation  of  the 
ignorant  and  uneducated. 
% 

Meg  Merrilies. 
"  Guy  Mannering  "  —  {Chap.  3). 

But  at  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Meg 
Merrilies  entered. 

Her  appearance  made  Mannering  start.  She 
was  full  six  feet  high,  wore  a  man's  greatcoat 
over  the  rest  of  her  dress,  had  in  her  hand  a 
goodly  sloe-thorn  cudgel,  and  in  all  points  of 
equipment,  except  her  petticoats,  seemed  rather 
masculine  than  feminine.  Her  dark  elf-locks 
shot  out  like  the  snakes  of  the  gorgon.  between 
an  old-fashioned  bonnet  called  a  bongrace, 
heightening  the  singular  effect  of  her  strong  and 
weather  beaten  features,  which  they  partly  shad- 
owed, while  her  eye  had  a  wild  roll  that  indicated 
something  like  real  or  affected  insanity. 

Jeanie  Dean*s  Pleading  before  Queen  Caroline. 
"  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian:' 

O,  madam,  if  ever  ye  kenned  what  it  was  to  sor- 
row for  and  with  a  sinning  and  a  suffering  crea- 
ture, whose  mind  is  sae  tossed  that  she  can  be 


neither  ca'd  fit  to  live  or  die,  have  some  com- 
passion on  our  misery!  Save  an  honest  hous« 
from  dishonor,  and  an  unhappy  girl,  not  eighteen 
years  of  agtf,  from  an  early  and  dreadful  death! 
Alas!  it  is  not  when  we  sleep  soft  and  wake 
merrily  ourselves  that  we  think  on  other  people's 
sufferings.  Our  hearts  are  waxed  light  within 
us  then,  and  we  are  for  righting  our  own  wrongs, 
and  fighting  our  own  battles.  But  when  the  hour 
of  trouble  comes  to  the  mind  or  to  the  body  — 
and  seldom  may  it  visit  your  leddyship  —  and 
when  the  hour  of  death  comes,  that  comes  to 
high  and  low  —  lang  and  late  may  it  be  yours!  — 
Oh,  my  leddy,  then  it  isna  what  we  hae  dune  for 
oursells,  but  what  we  hae  dune  for  others,  that 
we  think  on  maist  pleasantly. 

Attack  on  the  Castle. 

"  Ivanhoe." 

(i)  "  And  I  must  lie  here  like  a  bedridden 
monk,"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe,  "  while  the  game  that 
gives  me  freedom  or  death  is  played  out  by  the 
hand  of  others!  Look  from  the  window,  once 
again,  kind  maiden,  but  beware  that  you  are  not 
marked  by  the  archers  beneath  —  Look  out  once 
more  and  tell  me  if  they  yet  advance  to  the 
storm."  *  *  *  "  What  dost  thou  see,  Re- 
becca?" again  demanded  the  wounded  knight. 
"  Nothing  but  the  cloud  of  arrows  flying  so  thick 
as  to  dazzle  mine  eyes,  and  to  hide  the  bardmen 
who  shoot  them."  "  That  cannot  endure,"  said 
Ivanhoe;  "If  they  press  not  right  on  to  carry 
the  castle  by  pure  force  of  arms,  the  archery  may 
avail  but  little,  against  stone  walls  and  "bulwarks. 
Look  for  the  Knight  o^  the  Fetterlock,  fair  Re- 
becca, and  see  how  he  bears  himself;  for  as  the 
leader  is,  so  will  his  followers  be."  (2)  "  I  sec 
him  not."  said  Rebecca.  "Foul  craven!"  ex- 
claimed Ivanhoe;  "  does  he  blench  from  the  helm 
when  the  wind  blows  highest?  "  "  He  blenches 
not!  he  blenches  not!"  said  Rebecca,  "I  see 
him  now!  he  leads  a  body  of  men  close  under  the 
outer  barrier  of  the  barbacan.  They  pull  down 
the  piles  and  palisades;  they  hew  down  the  bar- 
riers with  axes.  His  high  black  plume  fioats 
abroad  over  the  throng,  like  a  raven  over  the 
field  of  the  slain.  —  They  have  made  a  breach  in 
the  barriers  —  they  rush  in  —  they  are  thrust 
back!  —  Front-de-Boeuf  heads  the  defenders  I 
I  see  his  gigantic  form  ab'ove  the  press.  ^  They 
throng  again  to  the  breach,  and  the  pass  is  dis- 
puted hand  to  hand,  and  man  to  man.  God  of 
Jacob!  it  is  the  meeting  of  two  fierce  tides-— the 
conflict  of  two  oceans  moved  by  adverse  winds." 

(For  two  pupils.) 

Staying  After  School. 

It  was  nearer  five  o'clock  than  four,  and  as 
fine  June  weather  as  Lowell  or  Riley  ever  sung 
about.  There  wasn't  any  reason  in  the  world 
why  both  teacher  and  pupils  shouldn't  be  out. 
making  the  most  of  the  "rare"  day;  instead, 
there  they  were,  three  girls  and  two  boys,  ugly 
as  twelve  year  old  children  know  how  to  be, 
and  a  tired,  discouraged,  exasperated  teacher  at 
the  desk,  looking  secretly  at  her  watch  and 
wondering  if  she  could  keep  them  any  longer, 
and  how  she  should  manage  it,  without  letting 
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herself  down  in  her  own  estimation  and  the  chil- 
dren's. I  entered  the  door  and  a  glance  re- 
vealed the  situation. 

"What's  the  matter,  Tom;  was  the  verb  too 
hard  for  you  to-day?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  you.  Louise;  were  you  stuck  on  the 
same  thing?  *' 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  All  the  girls,  I  see,  have  their  geographies, 
and  I'm  afraid  they've  been  studying  the  out- 
door geography  instead  of  that  in  the  book.  Is 
that  so,  girls?  " 

"  Yes.  sir." 

"  That's  all  right  for  the  children,  Miss  How- 
ard, but  I  can't  see  why  you  should  stay  after 
school.  You  haven't  been  looking  out  of  the 
window  or  neglecting  your  lessons,  I  know. 
Has  she  been  a  bad  teacher  to-day,  children  — 
has  she,  Tom?" 

•  Tom  looked  foolish  and  guessed  not;  the  rest 
laughed  enough  to  show  that  they  had  forgotten 
to  be  ill-natured  any  longer;  and,  taking  the  reins 
in  my  own  hands,  I  said :  "  Now  I'll  tell  you  what 
you'd  better  do.  First,  get  out  into  this  fine 
weather  just  as  soon  as  you  can;  and  I'm  going 
to  ask  Miss  Howard  to  let  yon  go,  on  condition 
that  you'll  have  the  lesson  all  ready  to  recite  be- 
fore school  begins  in  the  morning.  How  many 
will  do  it?  "  Up  came  ev^ry  hand  and  away  they 
went. 

When  they  were  out  of  hearing  I  said :  "  Bet- 
ter be  outside  than  in  this  weather.  Miss  How- 
ard. A  teacher  can't  afford  to  be  in  a  school- 
room such  weather,  after  four.  That's  your 
resting  time,  and  every  minute  you  spend  in 
keeping  school  after  that  hour  takes  away  just 
so  much  from  your  good  work  to-morrow.  Let 
me  have  the  key  and  I'll  lock  the  door.  Now 
tell  me  how  it  happened." 

'*  What?  " 

"  Keeping  the  children  after  school;  you  don't 
do  that  often,  I  hope." 

"  Why,  yes  I  do.  I  think  it's  the  easiest  pun- 
ishment I  can  give,  don't  you?  " 

"  No,  I  don't.  In  the  first  place  the  real  thing 
you  do  is  to  make  the  children  mad;  so  you  fail 
of  your  purpose  in  that.  The  next  thing  you  do 
is  to  give  them  a  chance  to  punish  you;  and  so 
long  as  they  see  that  they  are  doing  that,  they 
are  perfectly  willing  to  stay  and  let  you  see  how 
good  it  is  I  I  think,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  make 
up  my  mind  that  I  should  never  keep  the  chil- 
dren after  school  again  for  anything;  and  I'd  put 
it  on  the  ground  that  I  didn't  care  to  punish  my- 
self for  the  sake  of  helping  a  lazy  boy  or  a  care- 
less girl  to  learn  the  lesson  which  could  have 
been  learned  easily  at  the  regular  time. 

"  I  have  an  idea  that  one  of  the  things  a 
teacher  should  work  for,  on  her  own  account  as 
well  as  the  children's,  is  to  have  the  children  go 
home  at  night  with  the  feeling  that  the  school- 
room is  a  pleasant  place  after  all,  and  that  the 
teacher,  if  she  is  as  cross  as  two  sticks  once  in  a 
while,  is  the  best  teacher  in  the  world;  and  I'll 
leave  it  to  you,  Miss  Howard,  if  an  hour  after 
school  is  the  best  means  of  bringing  that  about. 

"  You  needn't  tell  me  that  your  head  has  been 
aching;  you  needn't  tell  me  that  those  five  chil- 
dren are  wearing  your  patience  all  out;  this  keep- 
ing after  school  only  increases  the  trouble,  and 


you'd  better  stop  it.  Such  a  day  as  this,  I  should 
rather  use  the  sunshine  in  going  to  have  a  talk 
with  Tom's  mother,  than  in  having  a  game  of 
patience  in  the  school-house.  Tom  and  Louise 
call  it  '  tluckerin'  on  'er  out; '  and  with  that  feel- 
ing on  their  part,  the  longer  you  stay,  the  more 
they  have  to  brag  over  the  next  morning." 

**  Change  your  tactics.  Miss  Howard.  Your 
brain  is  fertile  enough  to  think  of  a  better  way. 
If  you  must  punish,  think  of  something  which 
will  hurt  them  and  not  you;  or,  better  still,  some- 
thing that  will  send  them  home,  glad  that  you, 
and  not  somebody  else,  are  their  teacher;  and  be 
sure  to  send  them  home  promptly  on  time." 

She  did.  She  had  the  poor  lessons  the  first 
thing  after  the  opening  exercises  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  when  one  day  she  heard  one  of  the 
children  call  those  making-up  lessons  the  "  dunce 
class,"  she  promptly  adopted  that  name  for  those 
first  lessons  in  the  morning. 

The  result  was  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
keeping  after  school,  the  numbers  of  the  "  dunce 
class "  rapidly  diminished,  and  when  one  day 
Tom  Graydon  walked  home  with  the  teacher  a 
few  minutes  after  four,  and  told  her  that  things 
seemed  a  great  deal  better  than  they  did  when 
they  had  to  stay  after  school  every  day,  the  little 
school  mistress  heartily  Agreed  with  him  and  Is 
ready  to  say  to  every  teacher:  "  Don't,  above  all 
things,  get  into  the  dreadful  habit  of  keeping  the 
pupils  after  school."  —  Col.  School  Journal. 


''How  the  Observance  of  Memorial 
Day  was  Suggested." 

The  credit  of  first  suggesting  "  Memorial 
Day  "  belongs  to  Mrs.  S.  Kimball,  of  West  Phila- 
delphia, Penn.  The  suggestion  was  made  by  her 
in  1868  to  General  John  A.  Logan,  then  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kimball  were  old  friends 
of  General  Logan.  On  their  return  home  from 
a  southern  tour,  Mrs.  Kimball  wrote  to  General 
Logan  stating  that  she  had  particularly  noticed 
the  southern  women  decorating  the  graves  of 
their  dead  fallen  in  battle,  and  suggested  to  him 
that,  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  he  should  have  our  heroic 
soldiers,  whose  lonely  graves  were  many,  scat- 
tered and  unmarked,  remembered  in  the  same 
beautiful  way.  The  General  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  idea.  Soon  afterward  he  wrote 
Mrs.  Kimball,  thanking  her  for  the  suggestion, 
and  stating  that  he  felt  that  such  a  touching  tri- 
bute to  his  dead  comrades  would  meet  with  gen- 
eral favor.  The  order  formulated  and  sent  out 
was  well  received  and  practically  adopted  by  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  greatly  to  General 
Logan's  satisfaction,  as  evidenced  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Mrs.  Kimball,  dated  Washington, 
July  9,  1868: 

My  Dear  Friend.  —  It  is  very  gratifying  to 
me  to  hear,  as  I  do  day  after  day,  from  my 
friends,  of  the  reception  of  my  Order  No.  11. 
As  you  observe,  the  custom  is  a  beautiful  one. 
and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  not  only  never 
pass  away  from  the  recollection  of  the  American 
people,  but  will  more  deeply  ingraft  itself  in  their 
hearts,  and  each  returning  anniversary  of  sacred 
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decoration  will  increase  in  impressive  devotion 
to  our  patriot  dead;  and.  the  crowns  we  weave 
for  them  of  never-fading  laurel  and  the  beautiful 
flowers  strewn  over  their  graves  give  birth  io 
sentiments  of  love  and  of  honor,  which  bind  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future  in  one  contin- 
uous chain  of  admiration,  that  the  life  and  service 
of  even  the  humblest  private  shall  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

Yours  truly. 

John  A.  Logan. 
—  Selected. 

OUR  COUNTRY. 

Our  thought  of  thee  is  glad  with  hope, 
Dear  country  of  our  love  and  prayers; 

Thy  way  is  down  no  fatal  slope, 
But  up  to  freer  sun  and  airs. 

Tried  as  by  furnace  fires,  and  yet 
By  God's  grace  only  stronger  made; 

In  future  tasks  before  thee  set 
Thou  shalt  not  lack  the  old-time  aid. 

The  fathers  sleep,  but  men  remain 
As  true  and  wise  and  brave  as  they; 

Why  count  the  loss  without  the  gain? 
The  best  is  that  we  have  to-day. 

No  lack  was  in  the  primal  stock. 

No  weakling  founders  builded  here; 
There  were  the  men  of  Plymouth  Rock, 

The  Puritan  and  Cavalier; 

And  they  whose  firm  endurance  gained. 

The  freedom  of  the  souls  of  men. 
Whose  hands,  unstained  in  peace,  maintained 

The  swordless  commonwealth  of  Penn. 

And  time  shall  be  the  power  of  all 

To  do  the  work  that  duty  bids; 
And  make  the  people's  council  hall 

As  lasting  as  the  Pyramids. 

Thy  lesson  all  the  world  shall  learn, 

The  nations  at  thy  feet  shall  sit; 
Earth's  furthest  mountain  tops  shall  burn 

With  watch-fires  from  thine  own  unlit. 

Great,  without  seeking  to  be  great 
By  fraud  or  conquest,  rich  in  gold, 

But  richest  in  the  large  estate 
Of  virtue  which  thy  children  hold. 

With  peace  that  comes  of  purity, 
And  strength  to  simple  justice  due, 

So  owns  our  loyal  dream  of  thee. 
God  of  our  fathers!  Make  it  true. 

Oh,  land  of  lands !    To  thee  we  give 
Our  love,  our  trust,  our  service  free; 

For  thee  thy  sons  shall  nobly  live, 
And  at  thy  need  shall  die  for  thee. 

— /.  G.  Whittier, 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  STATE? 

What  constitutes  a  State? 
Not  high  raised  battlements  or  labored  mound. 
Thick  wall  or  moated  gate; 


Not  cities  proud  with  spires,  and  turrets  crowned; 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume   fo 
pride. 

No!  Men  —  high-minded  men  — 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den. 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude; 

Men  who  their  duties  know 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  main- 
tain ; 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain. 

These  constitute  a  State; 
And  soverign  law,  that  State's  collected  will. 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill. 

Sir  William  Joftes. 


THE  REPUBLIC. 

Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State! 

Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 

Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 

W^ith  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate! 

We  know  what  master  laid  thy  keel. 

What  workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel. 

Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope. 

What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat. 

In  what  forge,  and  what  a  heat 

Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope! 

Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock; 

'Tis  of  the  wave,  and  not  the  rock; 

'Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail. 

And  not  rent  made  by  the  gale! 

In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore. 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breat  the  sea! 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee. 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 

Are  all  with  thee  —  are  all  with  thee! 

—  Longfellow. 


Suggestions  for  Class-Teachers  of 
Drawing. 

BY  HE.NRY  G.  SCHNEIDER,  DRAWING  MASTER,  N.  V.  CITY. 

1.  Pencils.  —  (a)  Do  not  sharpen  freehand 
draw.ing  pencils  on  the  machine;  just  cut  wood 
away  from  lead;  (6)  appoint  two  monitors  to  see 
that  pencils  are  ready  the  afternoon  previous  to 
day  of  lesson. 

2.  Insist  upon  a  broad,  light  gray  line. 

3.  Every  line  to  be  drawn  only  after  thought  of 
its  direction  and  location  of  its  beginning  and  its 
ending,  if  straight;  of  one  or  more  points,  if 
curved. 

4.  Insist  upon  rapidity  of  execution  when  these 
points  have  been  determined. 
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5.  If  necessary,  practice  moving  arm  over 
points  without  touching  paper  until  a  correct  idea 
of  its  direction  is  obtarned. 

6.  Never  tell  the  proportions  of  the  figure. 
Question  until  the  scholar  tells  you  what  they 
are. 

7.  Insist  upon  careful  thought  before  accepting 
any  answer  or  any  stroke  on  the  paper. 

8.  Keep  in  mind  the  object  of  lesson,  which  is 
not  to  secure  a  good  drawing,  but  to  train  the 
mind,  eye  and  hand. 

9.  When  the  lesson  is  over  have  scholars  write 
carefully  and  with  best  arrangement:  (a)  Name, 
class,  date,  age;  (b)  time  required  for  execution; 
(c)  name  of  figure  or  of  its  parts.  Keep  these 
words  on. spelling  list. 

10.  Every  drawing  to  receive  a  mark.  Arrange 
drawings  in  five  heaps:  i.  Excellent;  2.  Good; 
3.  Fair;  4.  Bad;  5.  Very  bad.  Arrange  drawings 
in  each  heap  in  order  of  excellence  and  begin 
with  suitable  mark  for  worst.  All  drawings  re- 
ceiving less  than  6-10  to  be  redrawn  before  next 
lesson. 

11.  These  second  drawings  to  be  preserved 
with  the  first. 

12.  Each  drawing  then  to  be  returned  to 
scholar's  portfolio,  to  be  made  from  old  copy- 
book cover  or  paper  of  any  kind. 

13.  Teacher  (i)  to  keep  a  record  of  lesson  in 
note-book,  (2)  to  preserve  a  diagram  of  each 
step  of  lesson,  and  (3)  to  have  scholar  make 
charts  of,  at  least,  three  stages  of  every  drawing 
for  class-room. 

14.  Scholars  to  be  practiced  at  home  in  mem- 
ory drawings  of  class-room  work. 

15.  Leaves  and  flowers  to  be  those  of  plants  in 
class-room,  and,  where  practicable,  to  be  in 
hands  of  scholars  as  pressed  specimens. 

16.  Study  grade  requirements;  also  those  of 
grade  below  and  grade  above. 

17.  Note  any  particulars  as  to  difficulties  en- 
countered in  drawing  the  figure,  and  the  means 
taken  to  avoid  and  overcome  the  same,  in  the 
notebook  kept. 

18.  Encourage  the  scholars  to  use  their  power 
to  draw  in  other  subjects,  as  diagrams  in  arith- 
metic, illustrations  of  compositions,  illustrations 
of  reading  lessons,  maps  of  geography  and  of 
history. 

19.  In  all  drawing  position  of  paper  to  be  such 
that  arm  resting  on  desk  can  move  pencil  freely 
in  every  direction  over  every  part  of  the  ppper. 

20.  Try  to  make  the  drawing  increase  the 
child's  power  —  power  to  think,  power  to  ob- 
serve, and  power  to  do. 

Map  Drawing. 

Map  drawing  is  a  device  for  training  pupils  to 
see  or  to  read  maps.  The  first  question  for  the 
teacher  is  this:  What  should  a  pupil  be  led  to  see 
in  a  map?  The  second  question  is:  How  should 
he  be  led  to  see? 

First  — -  Pupils  should  know  the  general  shape 
of  a  continent,  the  general  directions  of  the  coast- 
lines, the  great  peninsulas  and  arms  of  the  sea 
that  aflFect  the  climate  of  large  natural  regions, 
important  commercial  bays  and  harbors.  They 
need  not  know  the  details  of  coastlines,  which 
exert  little  if  any  influence  over  the  life  of  the 
continent. 


Finely  finished  maps,  showing  hundreds  of  de- 
tails which  are  worse  than  worthless  in  the 
mind  —  simply  clogging  the  memory  or  crowd- 
ing out  the  broader  and  more  useful  knowledge 
of  general  features  —  might  look  pretty  if  they 
did  not  serve  to  remind  us  of  a  great  waste  of 
time  and  energy.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to 
draw  carefully  such  parts  of  a  map  as  are  worth 
remembering. 

The  following  account  of  actual  lessons  may 
suggest  a  simple  plan  for  teaching  map  drawing. 
(Pupils  may  work  at  the  blackboard.  If  there  is 
not  enough  blackboard  room  for  the  entire  class, 
part  can  draw  on  paper.) 

First  Lesson.  —  Teacher.  —  "  Turn  to  the  map 
of  North  America.  Draw  a  straight  line  showing 
the  general  direction  of  the  northern  coast." 

"  Look  closely  at  the  map  and  then  at  your 
line.    Can  you  do  better?    Try  again." 

This  work  was  repeated  till  the  pupils  could 
readily  draw  the  line  in  the  proper  position. 

Teacher.  —  "  Draw  a  line  showing  the  general 
direction  of  the  east  coast."  This  line  was  drawn 
again  and  again,  till  fixed  in  mind;  then  the 
pupils  learned  to  draw  a  line  for  the  west  coast. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  connect  the  three  lines. 

Teacher.  —  "  Which  is  the  longest  line?  " 

Pupil.  —  "  The  west  line  is  the  longest." 

Teacher.  —  "  How  do  the  north  and  east  coasts 
compare  in  length?" 

Pupil.  —  "  They  are  about  equal." 

Teacher.  — "  Now  draw  the  three  lines  to- 
gether, showing  the  general  directions  of  the 
coasts." 

"  Compare  with  the  map  and  try  again."  "  Try 
once  more."  So  the  work  went  on  till  the  pupils 
could  readily  indicate  the  general  shape  of  the 
continent. 

Second  Lesson.  —  Teacher.  —  "  Study  the  map 
and  then  draw  the  general  shape  of  North  Amer- 
ica, using  three  straight  lines."  (This  was  re- 
peated three  times  in  order  to  fix  the  shape  in 
mind.) 

"  Now  draw  the  northern  coastline,  as  it  ap- 
pears on  the  map.  Compare  with  the  map  and 
try  to  improve  your  drawing.  Draw  the  north 
coast  again." 

"  Practice  drawing  the  east  coast  till  you  can 
draw  it  from  memory." 

*'  Draw  t^e  north  and  east  coasts  together." 

Third  Lesson.  —  Teacher  (after  a  review  of  les- 
son 2).  —  "Practice  drawing  the  west  coast. 
Study  the  map  each  time  you  draw." 

"  Now  draw  the  entire  coastline  of  the  conti- 
nent. Compare  carefully  with  the  map  and  draw 
again.  Repeat  till  you  can  draw  it  from  mem- 
ory." 

In  teaching  map  drawing,  no  construction  lines 
are  needed  except  such  as  pupils  discover  in  the 
relative  directions  of  coastlines.  These  directions 
may  easily  be  judged.  The  effort  to  discover  and 
draw  tends  to  fix  the  lines  in  memory. 

The  above  lessons  on  North  America  will  serve 
to  illustrate  one  plan  of  training  pupils  to  draw 
the  outlines  of  the  continents.  The  general 
shapes  of  South  America  and  Africa  can  be 
shown  by  three  lines.  Australia  is  so  simple  that 
pupils  can  sketch  it  off-hand,  without  first  indi- 
cating the  general  directions  by  straight  lines. 
Europe  and  Asia  may  each  call  for  four  lines, 
though  three  serve  very  well. 
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The  value  of  this  work  is  in  leading  the  pupils 
to  discover  for  themselves  the  general  directions 
of  the  coastlines. 

If  the  class  is  to  use  the  device  of  sand  model- 
ing, the  mountains  and  streams  can  be  shown  on 
the  raised  sand  maps  and  need  not  be  taught  by  ' 
drawing;  but  if  the  sand  table  is  not  to  be  used 
the  pupils  should  draw  the  rivers  and  mountains. 
The  guide  maps  on  pages  178-80  of  Frye's  "  Com- 
plete Geography  "  suggest  the  amount  of  details 
that  a  class  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
memorize. 

These  guide  maps  are  based  on  several  prin- 
ciples, among  which  are  these:  (i)  The  coast- 
lines show  the  chief  indentations  and  projections 
which  affect  the  climate  of  large  regions.  (2) 
The  rivers  on  the  maps  show  where  the  principal 
slopes  of  the  river  basins  meet.  (3)  The  moun- 
tain ranges  are  those  which  form  the  chief  divides 
between  the  large  river  basins.  —  Frye's  Teachers* 
Geography  Manual.    Ginn  &  Co, 

Simple  Questions  for  Little  Pupils. 

1.  Name  ten  kinds  of  trees. 

2.  How  much  will  one  hundred  postal  cards 
cost? 

3.  What  will  it  cost  to  mail  19  letters  and  13 
circulars? 

4.  How  many  cents  in  a  half  of  half-a-doUar? 

5.  How  many  months  in  the  year  before  Au- 
gust? 

6.  How  many  months  in  the  year  after  April? 

7.  Which  is  the  longer  month,  April  or  De- 
cember? 

8.  How  many  days  in  July  after  the  4th? 

9.  How  many  days  in  February  before  Wash- 
ington's birthday? 

10.  What  day  of  the  month  is  St.  Valentine's 
Day? 

11.  How  many  days  in  December  after  Christ- 
mas? 

12.  How  many  legs  have  three  chairs,  a  table, 
two  boys,  one  hen,  and  a  rabbit? 

Business  Exercises  for  Grammar 
Grades. 

1.  Write  a  telegraphic  dispatch,  not  exceed- 
ing ten  words,  and  containing  three  distinct  state- 
ments. 

2.  You  are  shortly  to  move  into  a  new  store 
some  distance  from  your  present  stand.    Prepare 


a  circular  to  be  sent  to  your  customers  apprising^ 
them  of  the  change. 

3.  You  have  lost  a  valuable  gold  watch.  Pre- 
pare a  notice  of  your  loss  to  be  put  up  in  your 
village  post-office. 

4.  Write  five  short  reading  notices  of  your 
goods,  tQ  be  printed  in  the  local  column  of  your 
village  paper. 

5.  You  are  in  want  of  a  situation  as  clerk  in  a 
grocery  business.  Prepare  an  advertisement  for 
the  paper,  setting  forth  your  desires.  —  Teachers^ 
Gazette, 

Where  Did  the  Dinner  Come  From? 

The  pepper  from  10,000  miles  away,  the  East 
Indies. 

The  tea  from  China. 

The  coflFee  from  Brazil. 

The  fish  from  Newfoundland 

The  flour  from  Minneapolis. 

The  beef  from  Texas. 

The  salt  from  New  York  State. 

The  oranges  from  California.. 
.    The  sugar  from  Cuba. 

It  required  five  different  ships  to  bring  the 
pepper,  tea,  coffee,  fish  and  sugar. 

The  beef,  oranges  and  flour  were  brought  over 
different  lines  of  railroad,  which  cost  many  mil- 
lions to  build. 

A  dinner  that  can  be  had  for  a  dollar  repre- 
sents many  years  of  growth  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals; the  employment  first  and  last  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  in  field,  forest,  mine, 
quarry,  shipyard,  car-building  establishments, 
foundry  and  mill,  and  the  investment  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  capital. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  figure  out  the  cost. 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  a  dollar  dinner. — Journal 
of  Education, 

Amended  Spellings. 

The  following  amended  spellings  have  been 
recommended  by  the  committee  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
W.  T.  Harris,  chairman,  for  use  in  their  pro- 
gramme and  reports  of  proceedings: 

Program  —  (programme) ;  tho  —  (though) ; 
altho  —  (although);  thoro  —  (thorough);  thoro- 
fare  —  (thoroughfare) ;  thru  —  (through) ;  thru- 
out— (throughout);  catalog  —  (catalogue) ;  pro- 
log —  (prologue) ;  decalog  —  (decalogue) ;  dem- 
agog —  (demagogue) ;  pedagog  —  (pedagogue). 


THE  BEST  TO 

The  Leading  Articles  of  the  Current 

THE  New  England  Journal  of  Education  indites 
this  vigorous  article.  "  The  reign  of  the 
architect  has  not  received  sufficient  attention  in 
the  past.  The  Chicago  campaign  has  called  at- 
tention to  some  things  long  neglected.  The 
State  law  has,  until  quite  recently,  made  it  obliga- 
tory upon  the  authorities  to  expend  fifty  per 
cent,  more  upon  bricks  than  brains.  For  every 
$2,000  expended  for  tact,  talent  and  genius  in 
teaching,  $3,000  was  by  law  expended  in  school- 


BE  FOUND. 

Edueational  Journals  Summarized. 

houses  and  their  frills.  It  is  all  very  well  to  have 
beautiful  buildings,  and  the  Journal  would  be 
the  last  to  antagonize  art  in  any  form.  But  when 
it  is  a  question  between  a  living  salary  for  a 
noble  teacher  and  an  architect's  adornments,  we 
do  not  undervalue  art,  but  merely  insist  that  a 
teacher's  comforts,  books  and  travel  shall  not 
be  undervalued.  We  believe  in  the  proper  heat- 
ing of  a  school  building,  but  when  it  is  a  question 
between   a  patent  process   of  heating  a  school 
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building  and  a  cold  room  at  home  for  the  teacher, 
we  are  in  favor  of  a  salary  that  will  enable  the 
teacher  to  have  a  warm  room  to  herself.  This 
country  is  full  of  inglorious  examples  off  school- 
houses  costing  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
more,  on  which  the  architect  received  upwards 
of  $5,000,  the  building  of  which  was  followed  by 
a  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  who  were 
receiving  a  mere  pittance. 

The  Journal  has  no  issue  with  contractors, 
architects  or  patent  methods  ol  heating,  but  it 
does  protest  that  it  is  unreasonable,  unjust  and 
wicked  for  the  public  to  pass  by  these  heavy  ex- 
penses without  a  word  ol  complaint,  and  then 
stand  by  and  see  teachers  paid  a  salary  on  which 
it  is  impossible  for  a  woman  to  live  as  she  ought 
to  live,  and  to  be  the  teacher  ol  those  with  whom 
the  destiny  of  the  nation  is  to  be  entrusted. 
Teachers  must  be  paid  a  living  salary,  and  now 
that  the  good  work  is  begun,  let  it  go  forward 
until  the  teachers  have  their  deserts. 

If  new  school-houses  in  Chicago  must  go 
without  frills  in  order  to  give  grade  teachers 
a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  so  let  it  be,  but  they 
will  not  go  without  frills.  The  architects  always 
have  a  sufficient  **  pull "  to  get  in  their  work  to 
its  full.  Teachers  have  been  sacrificed  to  archi- 
tects quite  long  enough." 


Superintendent  Seavek,  in  an  address  to  the 
Boston  teachers,  bewails  the  waste  of  time  that 
has  come  from  mistaken  ideas  of  thoroughness. 
The  common  notion  that  no  degree  of  thorough- 
ness is  too  great  to  be  worth  the  time  and  effort 
required  to  attain  it  is  a  great  mistake.  There 
is  often  serious  waste  of  energy  caused  by  work- 
ing too  long  for  mere  perfection  of  details.  An 
eminent  teacher  and  writer  on  pedagogy  told  mc 
a  bit  of  his  experience  which  well  illustrates  this 
point.  He  was  a  boy  taking  lessons  on  the  violin 
from  a  celebrated  teacher.  At  the  end  of  one  of 
his  early  lessons,  he  was  much  dissatisfied  with 
his  performance.  He  asked  his  teacher  to  be 
permitted  to  take  the  same  exercise  again  for  the 
next  lesson,  so  that  he  might  learn  it  more  thor^ 
oughly;  but  the  tea-cher  refused,  and  gave  a 
harder  exercise  for  the  next  time.  Again  the 
pupil's  performance  was  not  satisfactory  to  him- 
self, and  again  he  asked  permission  to  review. 
But  no,  the  teacher  assigned  a  still  harder  exer- 
cise for  the  next  lesson.  Finally,  after  a  course 
of  these  exercises,  growing  steadily  harder  and 
harder  for  each  lesson,  the  pupil  came  back  to 
the  earlier  exercises,  which  meanwhile  he  had 
not  been  permitted  to  review,  and  performed 
them  with  the  greatest  ease.  Then  he  perceived 
that  reviews  of  those  early  exercises  would  have 
been  a  waste  of  time. 


The  IVest  Virginia  School  Journal  has  this  to 
say  of  a  prominent  feature  of  school  administra- 
tion: "The  Teachers'  Institute  is  very  neces- 
sary to  improvement  in  the  art  of  teaching.  It 
it  by  comparing  ourselves  with  others  that  we 
learn  both  our  defects  and  our  excellences. 
Nothing  saves  so  much  labor  as  experience. 
Fortunately  for  all  of  us  experience  is  easily 
transferable.  When  we  have  received  a  lessor 
by  experience  it  does  not  come  to  us  labeled 
"  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  issued."  A  hundred  teachers  in  an  institute 
free  to  give  their  experience  strengthen  each 
other  a  hundred  fold.  The  good  derived  depends 
entirely  on  the  use  hereafter  made  of  the  experi- 
ence gained  from  others.  If  our  readers  cherish 
a  grudge  against  some  disagreeable  speaker  in- 
stead of  hoarding  the  good  things  said  by  others 
they  are  almost  sure  to  lose  the  benefit  of  the 
institute.  With  many  people  privileges  are 
treated  as  hardships  to  be  resented  and  to  be 
lamented  long  after  the  opportunities  have 
passed.  None  but  enthusiastic,  open-minded 
large-hearted  teachers  make  a  wise  use  of  the  ex- 
perience of  others.  What  cramps  and  dwarfs 
most  people  is  pettiness  of  mind  and  narrowness 
of  heart.  When  we  go  to  an  institute  we  should 
go  stripped  of  prejudice,  of  selfishness  and  of 
arrogance.  It  is  the  humble  mind  that  is  high 
minded. 

After  one  has  stored  small  minds  for  three 
months  the  best  thing  in  the  world  is  to  rub 
against  one's  equals  or  superiors  for  a  few  days. 
A  teacher's  infallibility  soon  vanishes  when  he 
(she  is  not  admissible)  encounters  a  wiser  head 
than  his  own.  It  does  not  take  a  wise  man  long 
to  learn*  that  he  is  not  always  wise.  The  teach- 
ers' institute  is  a  great  invention.  It  was  con- 
ceived with  the  idea  that  everybody  can  get  good 
from  everybody  else." 


And  yet  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  says,  "  In 
these  days  we  hear  a  great  deal  — perhaps  not 
too  much  —  about  '  awakening  an  interest '  on 
the  part  of  pupils  in  their  studies.  The  value  of 
this  *  interest '  depends  very  largely  upon  its 
character  and  what  it  will  do  for  a  oupil  after  it 
is  awakened.  If  the  chief  factor  leaaing  up  to  it 
is  entertainment,  and  it  leaves  the  pupil  in  a  state 
of  mind  whfch  will  be  satisfied  only  by  more 
entertainment  of  the  same  kind,  then  the  less  we 
have  of  it  the  better.  In  some  schools  which 
make  a  very  good  showing  when  on  *  dress 
parade,'  it  will  be  observed  that  the  teacher  does 
all  the  work,  and  all  that  the  boys  and  girls  have 
to  do  is  to  be  'interested'  in  the  performance.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  '  interest  *  on  the  part  of 
•the  pupil  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  lead  him  to 
work,  and  what  is  still  better  to  love  to  work,  then 
we  cannot  have  too  much  of  it.  It  must  never  he 
forgotten  that  ability  to  do  continuous  hard  work 
cheerfully  and  happily  is  the  one  factor  in  character,, 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  which  so  many  people  fail." 

The  whole  system  of  instruction  in  a  London 
board  school,  says  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  is 
altogether  different  from  that  employed  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States.  Very  few 
text-books  are  used;  both  teachers  and  pupils 
would  be  surprised  to  see  the  beautifully  illus- 
trated readers,  and  the  geographies  with  their 
public  maps,  charts  and  pictures,  which  are  fur- 
nished American  children.  There  is  hardly  such 
a  thing  known  in  the  English  board  school  as  a 
series  of  readers;  the  arithmetic  is  a  thin,  little 
pamphlet,  printed  on  cheap  paper,  with  paper 
covers,  and  costs  a  penny.  Almost  all  the  In- 
struction is  done  orally  by  the  teacher  in  the 
school-room,  with  the  aid  of  the  blackboard  and 
maps  and  charts,  that  our  spoiled  children  of 
luxury  would  consider  very  primitive.    Three- 
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quarters  of  an  hour  is  set  aside  every  morning 
for  religious  instruction.  This  instruction  must 
be  non-sectarian,  and  includes  Bible  history  and 
the  study  ol  the  New  Testament.  The  desk  is  a 
queer  arrangement.  There  is  a  narrow,  sloping 
strip,  the  lid  folding  like  the  lid  of  a  piano  to 
form  a  writing  table  when  this  is  required.  Few 
books  are  to  be  seen  —  there  is  no  place  for 
them  —  and  no  ink  wells,  such  as  we  have,  and 
they  have  their  own  little  separate  ink  bottles. 

A  master  speaks  to  a  pupil  not  as  "  William," 
"  John "  or  "  Thomas,"  but  by  his  surname, 
'•  Beach,"  "  Brewster  "  or  "  Johnson."  The  girls 
are  called  by  their  Christian  names.  The  boys 
and  girls  are  not  only  in  separate  rooms,  but 
upon  different  floors.  They  ni«et  only  in  the 
singing  classes,  and  then  they  occupy  different 
sides  of  the  room.  They  play  in  separate  play- 
grounds. When  it  is  time  for  them  to  return 
to  their  rooms,  one  of  the  masters  blows  a 
whistle,  and  each  child,  boy  and  girl,  steps  in  his 
or  her  place,  and  at  the  next  signal  they  form  in 
line  and  march  into  the  building.  The  obedience 
of  the  pupils  is  absolute;  there  is  but  one  will, 
that  of  the  teacher. 

Prof.  Seeley,  in  Normal  Instructor,  at  the  close 
of  an  article  on  school  prog^rams,  avers:  **  From 
these  investigations  the  following  general  princi- 
ples or  conclusions  seem  inevitable: 

"  I.  An  improperly  arranged  daily  program  in- 
curs a  fearful  waste. 

"  2.  The  subjects  requiring  closest  attention, 
greatest  use  of  memory  and  strictest  accuracy 
must  come  in  the  early  morning  hours. 

"  3.  The  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  show 
that  those  standing  second  in  point  of  dif!iculty 
should  come  after  noon,  but  not  too  close  to  the 
noon  recess. 

"  4.  Frequent  recesses  are  necessary,  not  only 
for  hygienic  reasons,  but  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  educational  results." 

The  Writer  thinks  that  "  in  these  days  of  much 
reading  and  little  thinking,  Macaulay's  sugges- 
tions about  reading  with  a  purpose  are  worth 
reprinting  and  remembering.  Macaulay  says: 
*  When  a  boy  I  began  to  read  very  earnestly,  but 
at  the  foot  of  every  page  which  I  read  I  stopped 
and  obliged  myself  to  give  an  account  of  what  I 
had  read  on  that  page.  At  first  I  had  to  read  it 
three  or  four  times  before  I  got  my  mind  firmly 
fixed;  but  I  compelled  myself  to  comply  with  the 
plan  until  now,  after  I  have  read  it  through  once, 
I  can  almost  recite  it  from  beginning  to  end.  It 
is  a  very  simple  habit  to  form  in  early  life,  and  it 
is  valuable  as  a  means  of  making  our  reading 
serve  the  best  purpose.'  " 

"  You  have  heard  it  said,"  observes  a  writer  in 
the  North  Western  Monthly,  "  perhaps  some  cold- 
blooded principal  has  given  you  orders  —  *  Don't 
pet  the  children.'  Why  not?  Haven't  the  tiny 
tots  just  come  from  a  warm,  loving  home-life, 
where  the  mother's  caress  was  the  balm  for  every 
ache?  And  now,  I  suppose,  that  they  have  ar- 
rived at  the  dignity  of  entering  the  public  school, 
no  matter  how  homesick  and  mothersick  their 
lonesome  little  hearts,  no  matter  how  strange 
and  cold  seem  their  surroundings,  the  teacher  is 
never  to  give  them  a  *  love  pat,'  an  affectionate 


caress,  a  motherly  hug?  Such  a  thing  as  putting 
an  arm  around  some  neglected  child  is  to  be 
looked  at  with  horror?  No,  no!  The  teacher 
without  a  loving  motherly  heart  in  her  bosom  is 
out  of  place  in  the  primary  school-room.  Don't 
let  your  natural  inclinations  be  trampled  on  in 
that  style,  you  primary  teacher." 

Dr.  Marble,  assistant  superintendent  of  New 
York  city,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  school 
ventilation  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Superintendents.  He  described 
the  several  methods  of  ventilation,  the  natural 
and  the  artificial,  accomplished  by  means  of 
jacket  stoves,  steam  coils  or  exhaust  systems. 
His  conclusions  are  reduced  by  School  to  the 
following  theorems: 

"  I.  Most  teachers  know  but  little  about  venti- 
lation, and  they  are  not  alone  in  this. 

II.  Red,  white  and  blue  ribbons  for  ventilating 
vanes  should  hang  and  float  above  every  school- 
room air-hole. 

"  III.  Aerology  should  be  a  study  in  the  course 
of  every  normal  school. 

"  IV.  Natural  ventilation  is  defective;  but  it 
must  be  used  in  a  majority  of  schools,  and  it 
should  be  the  best  of  its  kind. 

"  V.  The  exhaust  system  of  fan  ventilation 
should  never  be  used  alone. 

"  VI.  The  combined  system  of  mechanical  ven- 
tilation is  the. best  now  known. 

"VII.  As  to  a  few  details:  i.  In  cold  climates 
all  school-room  windows  should  be  double.  2. 
The  ingress  of  fresh  air  should  be  at  least  eight 
feet  from  the  floor,  and  so  far  as  possible  the  cur- 
rent should  be  thrown  against  the  ceiling  and 
distributed.  3.  The  exhaust  should  always  be 
near  the  floor,  if  possible  only  six  inches  above. 
4.  All  registers  should  be  upright  —  never  in  the 
floor.  5.  A  current  of  air  through  a  register  at 
a  velocity  of  100  or  200  feet  a  minute  will  feel 
cold  to  the  hand,  though  at  a  temperature  of  90 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Hence,  6.  No  child  should 
sit  within  a  yard  of  a  ventilating  register." 

SupT.  Gilbert,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  claims  as 
the  results  of  his  first  year's  work  the  following: 

**  Supplying  the  school  with  an  abundance  of 
good  reading  matter. 

"  Placing  the  appointment  and  promotion  of 
teachers  upon  a  civil  service  basis. 

•'  Placing  the  promotion  and  graduation  of 
children  upon  rational  grounds. 

"  The  adoption  of  a  new  course  of  study,  based 
upon  recognized  psychological  and  pedagogical 
principles. 

"  The  introduction  of  the  kindergarten  system 
and  the  establishment  of  twenty-four  kinder- 
gartens. 

*'  Placing  the  primary  schools  and  kindergar- 
tens under  competent  special  supervision,  thus 
strengthening  and  broadening  the  work  for  the 
children. 

**  The  beginning  of  the  erection  of  the  new- 
High  School  building. 

*'  The  appeal  to  the  common  council  for  funds 
with  which  to  supply  the  needed  school  build- 
ings. 

*'  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  children  per 
teacher  in  the  primary  grades. 
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"  The  introduction  of  manual  training  for  boys 
into  the  grammar  schools. 

**  The  introduction  of  se^wing  for  girls  into  the 
grammar  schools. 

"  Preliminary  steps  toward  the  establishment  of 
an  ungraded  school. 

"  The  organization  of  parents'  associations  for 
co-operation  with  the  schools." 

Pres.  James  H.  Canfield,  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  says,  in  Intelligence,  the  teaching  of 
language  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  tasks 
that  confront  the  teacher,  and  yet.  because  of  its 
very  difficulty,  it  ought  to  be  seized  with  th  ut- 
most vigor  and  avidity  and  wrought  out  with 
most  continuous  power.  No  other  work  calls 
for  such  incessant  activity,  such  thoughtfulness. 
such  ingenuity  and  such  drudgery  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  It  is  a  clear  case  of  line  upon  line, 
precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  :i 


great  deal.  When  a  teacher  has  finally  convinced 
a  pupil  that  two  and  two  make  four,  there  is  no 
home  authority  to  say  that  the  result  ought  to  be 
five.  When  the  child  has  finally  accepted  as  a 
fixed  notion  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  round  like 
a  globe  or  ball,  there  is  no  parental  authority  to 
insist  that  it  is  fiat  and  that  the  teacher's  words 
are  to  be  of  no  effect.  But  when  you  have  spent 
all  day  long,  and  day  after  day,  in  an  effort  to 
secure  correct  speech,  the  child  finds  on  every 
side,  from  the  school-house  door  until  he  reaches 
his  bed,  widowed  nouns  and  disheveled  adjectives 
and  polygamous  verbs  and  orphaned  adverbs, 
and  negatives  married  within  the  forbidden  list 
of  kin,  and  a  general  linguistic  immorality  and 
disorderliness  that  rises  but  little  above  bar- 
barism. We  need  to  emphasize  the  mastery  of 
language.  One  of  the  first  requisites  in  a  teacher 
should  be  an  easy,  fluent  and  correct  use  of  the 
mother  tongue. 
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School  Seats  and  Desks. 

W.  A.  MOWRY,  HYDE  PARK,  MASS. 

WHAT  is  the  proper  method  of  seating  the 
pupils  in  school,  and  what  is  the  proper 
desk  which  they  shall  use  in  their  work?  Few 
persons  who  have  carefully  examined  this  subject 
will  object  to  the  statement  that  this  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  important  but  also  one  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  that  we  can  discuss  in 
connection  with  our  whole  school  system. 

In  some  respects  and  in  some  directions  great 
improvements  have  been  made  within  fifty  years 
past  in  the  style  and  construction  of  the  school 
desks  and  seats,  but  the  problem  has  not  yet 
been  solved.  We  have  now  cherry  desks  where 
we  formerly  had  them  made  of  pine,  chairs  with 
a  hard  wood  seat  and  a  back  where  we  used  to 
have  for  a  seat  an  oak  plank  without  a  back. 
Although  our  modern  desks  and  chairs  look 
much  better  than  did  those  in  use  half  a  century 
ago,  and  while  they  may  be  somewhat  more  com- 
fortable, yet,  even  to-day,  we  have  not  yet  in- 
vented a  proper  school-room  chair  and  nobody 
seems  to  know  how  to  make  a  school  desk. 

In  the  old  times  a  shoemaker  sat  upon  a  bench, 
hard  at  work  with  his  hands  and  arms  from  morn- 
ing till  night.  His  seat  was  a  hole  in  a  pine 
board  covered  with  soft,  flexible  leather.  That 
is  hardly  an  ideal  seat,  yet  I  have  never  seen  a 
school-room  chair  half  as  comfortable  as  the 
seat  of  a  shoemaker's  bench.  I  hope  some 
genius  in  this  pedagogical  pro'fession,  some 
skilled  mechanic,  some  gifted  inventor  or  some 
wizard  like  Edison  will  yet  invent  a  comfortable, 
hygienic  school  chair.  When  it  is  done  we  will 
all  take  off  our  hats  to  the  inventor.  I  have, 
however,  very  little  faith  that  any  of  us  will  live 
long  enough  to  see  the  invention  of  a  school 
chair  which  shall  fulfill  all  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  I,  therefore,  propose  to  dismiss  this  part 
of  the  subject,  not  in  disgust  but  really  in  despair. 

Let  us  then  approach  the  subject  of  the  school 
desk  and  see  what  difficulties  we  shall  find  there. 


First  of  all  the  desk  should  not  consist  of  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  but  should  have  a  proper  slant. 
Well,  so  did  the  desk  in  the  school-house  wheie 
I  first  attended  school  and  that  was  many  years 
ago.  In  the  next  place  the  desk  should  have  a 
lid  fastened  by  hinges  and  below  it  a  good  sized 
box  in  which  to  keep  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
pupil.  Again,  the  desk  in  the  school-house 
where  I  went  when  I  was  five  years  of  age  was 
constructed  after  this  fashion.  But  we  have 
made,  within  a  few  years  past,  one  grand  im- 
provement. We  now  have  adjustable  desks  and 
chains,  and,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  superintendent  in 
the  wide  land,  when  new  desks  and  seats  are  pur- 
chased, to  insist  on  having  adjustable  desks  and 
seats  and  no  others. 

This  duty  surely  you  ought  to  attend  to.  The 
superintendent  cannot  innocently  shirk  his  re- 
sponsibility in  this  respect.  I  repeat,  he  should 
insist  on  adjustable  desks  and  seats  whenever 
new  furniture  is  to  be  purchased  for  any  school- 
room. This,  however,  goes  but  a  short  distance 
compared  with  what  is  absolutely  needed  and  is 
of  the  greatest  importance. 

This  adjustability  is  yet  only  in  one  direction. 
The  adjustable  desk  and  seat  to-day  has  refer- 
ence principally  to  the  proper  height  from  the 
floor. 

We  all  agree  with  Lincoln,  who  replied  to 
some  friends  that  had  inquired  how  long  a 
man's  legs  should  be:  "A  man's  legs  should 
be  just  long  enough  to  reach  the  ground."  A 
child's  chair  should  be  just  high  enough  for  his 
feet  to  rest  easily  on  the  fioor,  and  the  desk 
should  be  of  such  a  height  as  to  allow  the  fore- 
arm to  rest  upon  it  in  a  comfortable  position  for 
writing.  But  the  adjustability  should  go  much 
farther  than  that.  The  .school  desk  should  be 
adapted  to  study  as  well  as  to  writing. 

We  have,  to-day,  adjustable  desks  that  are 
proper  and  convenient  for  the  exercise  of  writ- 
ing. The  child  may  sit  in  a  normal  condition 
with  his  paper  before  him  upon  the  desk;  his 
right  hand  may  hold  the  pen  and  he  may  write 
in  his  copy-book,  either  vertically  or  on  the  slant, 
with  comfort,  ease,  naturalness.     So  far  we  have 
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succeeded.  The  trouble,  however,  comes  when 
we  ask  that  boy  to  take  up  his  book  and  study 
his  lesson,  sitting  at  the  same  desk.  Now  a  new 
problem  confronts  us.  The  desk  should  be  so 
constructed  that  the  book  shall  be  held  by  it  at  a 
proper  height,  the  right  slant  and  the  correct 
distance  from  the  eye.  The  seat  must  compel 
the  child  to  sit  upright  in  a  normal  and  health- 
ful position.  And  until  a  desk  can  fulfill  the  con- 
ditions just  named  our  school  furniture  is  at 
fault. 

I  will  call  attention  to  only  one  more  point  of 
difficulty,  and,  it  is  gratifying  to  say.  that  in  this 
there  can  be  attained  entire  success. 

I  refer  to  the  proper  distance  between  the  back 
of  the  seat  and  the  desk.  Yet  simple  as  this  prob- 
lem is,  many  of  us  have  not  yet  solved  it.  Every- 
where I  go  throughout  the  country  the  little 
pocket  rule,  twelve  inches,  in  length,  which  I  al- 
ways carry  with  mc  is  whipped  out  and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  back  of  the  chair  and  the  front 
edge  of  the  desk  is  measured.  I  am  frank  to  say 
to  you  that  it  is  an  exception  when  I  find  this 
distance  to  be  correct. 

The  problem  is  so  simple  that  I  need  only  to 
state  it  to  you  and  give  what  I  have  found  from 
my  own  experience  to  be  the  proper  distance. 
For  children  in  the  lowest  primary,  the  distance 
between  the  back  of  the  chair  and  the  edge  of  the 
desk  should  be  but  about  nine  inches.    Yet  I  often 


find  it  twelve,  fourteen  and  even  sixteen  inches. 
The  consequence  is,  the  child  either  sits  on  the 
front  edge  of  his  seat  in  order  to  use  the  desk 
before  him  or  he  sits  back  against  the  back  of 
his  chair  bending  over  in  an  unnatural,  con- 
strained position,  calculated  to  produce  spinal 
curvature.  Between  the  primary  school  and  the 
higher  grades  of  the  grammar  school  this  dis- 
tance should  vary  only  from  nine  inches  to 
twelve.  Twelve  inches  space  is  enough  for  gram- 
mar school  pupils,  and  it  is  seldom  in  the  High 
School  grades  that  any  stout  pupil  will  need 
more  than  thirteen  inches  space  between  the 
chair  back  and  the  desk. 

I  would  most  earnestly  ask  that  all  superin- 
tendents, as  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to 
these  important  affairs,  should  make  whatever 
changes  you  find  needful  in  the  school-rooms^ 
under  their  care  in  this  respect. 

My  experience  of  the  school-room  light,  the 
seat  and  the  desk  tells  me  two  things:  First,  that 
these  points  are  of  great  importance,  and.  second, 
that  they  are  almost  universally  neglected. 
Could  the  superintendents  of  this  country  be  held 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  best  school 
furniture  and  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  same 
to  the  wants  of  the  pupils,  a  strong  impetus 
would  be  given  to  the  cause  of  education  and  far 
greater  results  would  be  accomplished  than  in 
the  past. 


RURAL   SCHOOLS. 


The  Advantages  of  Ungraded  Schools. 

J.  p.  m'caskev. 

IF  1  had  the  choice  of  where  the  early  school 
years  of  my  child  should  be  spent  I  would 
say,  without  hesitation,  in  an  ungraded  school 
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THE    SLKEPV-HOLLOW    SCHOOL    HOlSE. 
Made  famous  by  Irving.  Permission  "  .\-hool  Journal.'^ 

under  a  good  teacher.     A  crood  ungraded  school, 
with  a  good  teacher  in  love  with  learning  —  es- 


pecially if  it  be  near  a  stream,  not  far  from  the 
woods,  and  the  teacher  be  on  speaking  term.*; 
with  nature  —  is  an  ideal  place  for  the  early  years 
of  school  life.  The  graded  school  of  the  city  is 
a  necessity  of  the  situation,  and  of  course  a  verj- 
good  thing,  but  in  it  the  average  pupil  is  usually 
at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
his  country  cousin  under  a  good 
teacher.  In  the  ungraded  school 
the  young  pupil  has  the  chance  of 
hearing  the  recitation  of  the  older 
classes,  and  the  remarks  of  the 
teacher  as  to  many  things  quite  be- 
yond his  class  grade  that  may 
awaken  curiosity,  aruose  interest, 
stimulate  inquiry,  afford  knowledge. 
Let  me  illustrate. 

From  the  advanced  class  in  read- 
ing a  little  fellow  hears  the  sen- 
tence: "One  needs  to  cherish  the 
splendid  ideals  of  the  poet  and  the 
evangelist."  He  doesn't  know  what 
it  means.  It  is  discussed;  he  is  in- 
terested; and  he  gets  its  meaning 
"  as  through  a  glass  darkly."  Then 
the  teacher  says:  Look  at  that  word 
cherish.  The  first  part  of  it,  cher^  is 
a  French  word,  and  means  "  dear  " 
(as  cher  ami,  dear  friend),  it  comes 
from  a  Latin  word,  carus,  "  dear." 
"  Cherish,"  therefore,  means  *'  to 
hold  dear."  **  One  needs  to  '  hold 
dear '  the  splendid  ideals,"  etc.  The 
little  fellow  feels  a  thrill  of  pleasure 
as  he  sees  the  light  flash  that  re- 
veals to  him  a  new  though. 
The  class  reads:  "We  should  accumulate  all 
kinds  of  useful  knowledge."     He  knows  all  but 
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one  word  in  the  sentence,  and  lacking  that  he 
knows  nothing.  He  listens.  The  boys  have 
been  studying  some  Latin.  The  teacher  inquires, 
"  From  what  does  that  word  '  accumulate ' 
come?"  A  lad  answers:  "The  Latin  words,  ad 
*  to/  and  cumulus,  a  *  heap/  or  '  pile.'  It  means 
'to  add  to  the  stock  we  already  have.' "  More 
light  —  these  words  are  interesting. 

Another  reads:  "Saturate  their  minds  with 
wholesome  thought,  so  far  as  they  can  or  will 
absorb  it."  "What  does  this  mean?"  asks  the 
teacher.  The  little  fellow  listens;  he  is  eager 
now.  The  class  knows  fairly  well  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence,  but  nobody  can  give  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  unusual  words.  They  refer  to  the 
dictionary:  "  Saturate  "  is  from  satur,  "  full  of/' 
"  make  full  of;  "  and  "  absorb/'  from  ab,  "  from,' 
and  sorbeo,  "  to  drink  in/'  as  a  sponge  absorbs 
water;  and  the  meaning:  "  Fill  their  minds  with 
wholesome  thought  so  far  as  they  can  take  it  in." 

Nobody  had  observed  that  the  little  fellow  was 
interested  or  listening,  but  from  that  recitation 
he  had  got  what  started  him  upon  a  new  line  of 
thought,  and  did  much  towards  shaping  his 
career.  He  knew  later  in  life  that  that  teacher 
had  been  good  to  live  with^  and  that  school  a 
blessed  place  for  him.  In  any  school  words  are 
one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  that  can  be 
talked  about  every  day.  if  possible,  especially 
in  the  spelling  and  reading  lessons,  by  teacher 
and  pupils.  Dr.  Holmes  says:  "There  is  more 
poetry  in  words  than  in  sentences."  And  the 
child  who  lives  so  largely  in  the  world  of  the  im- 
agination, is  always  more  or  less  a  poet. 

We  want  but  little  work  attempted  in  formal 
science  among  the  children.  The  show  of  gain 
here  is  very  deceptive.  It  vanishes  like  the  light 
snow  from  the  ditch  in  the  spring  sunshine. 
These  are  years  when  the  splendid  faculty  of  the 
imagination  is  awake.  In  these  years  we  want 
symbolism  and  parable,  fairy  tale  and  fable.  We 
want  language,  spoken  and  read  and  written,  all 
that  can  be  acquired,  of  our  own  and  other  lan- 
guages. We  want  much  that  is  best  in  literature 
stored  in  the  memory  for  present  good  and  for 
the  time  to  come.  We  want  old-fashioned  spell- 
ing and  arithmetic  and  music;  not  much  history 
or  geography;  not  many  branches,  but  sugges- 
tive instruction  in  many  things.  Let  us  have  in 
these  important  years  as  much  as  possible  of 
thoughts  and  things  everlasting,  things  that  we 
can  take  with  us  gladly  on  through  life  down  to 
the  end,  and  probably  beyond  it.  —  Missouri 
School  Journal. 


Nature-Study  Paragraphs. 

JOHN   W.    SPENCER. 

The  Bureau  of  Nature  Study  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  Cornell  University  is  making  an 
effort  towards  the  formation  of  Junior  Natural- 
ists' Clubs,  and  is  sending,  as  an  insert  in  a  leaflet 
entitled  "  A  Children's  Garden,"  the  following 
circular  letter: 

My  Dear  Boys  and  Girls: 

I  wish  we  could  all  snuggle  close  together  and 
talk  over  some  spring  and  summer  plans  about 
cultivating  some  flowejs  and  catching  some  in- 
sects. If  you  go  at  it  in  the  right  way  you  will 
find  it  great  fun  and  will  gain  considerable 
knowledge  as  well;  but  if  you  go  at  it  in  tbc 
wrong  way  yoti  will  become  lonely  and  will  prob- 
ably get  little  good  out  of  the  undertaking. 

Have  you  ever  watched  a  solitary  stick  of  wood 
when  burning,  and  observed  how  dismal  an3 
lazy  the  fire  seemed  to  be?  But  if  more  sticks 
were  added  to  the  burning  one,  the  fire  was 
brisk  and  cheerful  enough.  It  is  desolate  work 
for  one  to  engage  in  almost  anything  all  by  him- 
self. I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  any  fun  in 
making  a  collection  of  postage  stamps  if  no 
others  were  engaged  in  the  same  thing;  but  if 
a  number  of  boys  and  girls  are  doing  it,  it  is 
wonderfully  interesting  and  one  takes  an  interest 
in  other  countries  he  never  had  before.  It  is 
like  adding  more  sticks  to  the  fire. 

I  do  not  wish  any  boy  or  girl  to  become  lonely 
in  cultivating  flowers,  or  in  gathering  insects  and 
trying  to  learn  about  them.  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  if  you  do  not  want  to  become  members  of  a 
club  that  we  will  call  the  Cornell  Junior  Natu- 
ralists' Club.  There  will  be  no  expense  to  you. 
All  that  we  ask  is  that  you  write  us  what  you  are 
doing  and  tell  us  what  you  have  found  out,  and 
ask  questions  about  some  things  that  you  wish 
to  know;  and,  by  all  means,  send  us  drawing^s 
and  descriptions  of  what  you  would  like  to  have 
us  know.  We  will  tell  you  what  other  members 
of  the  club  are  doing,  and  will  also  tell  the  others 
what  you  are  doing.  I  hope  this  plan  will  keep 
the  fire  of  enthusiasm  burning  in  all  of  you. 

If  this  plan  pleases  you,  and  your  parents  or 
teacher  think  well  of  it,  write  us  and  we  will  tell 
you  how  to  become  a  member  of  the  club. 
Your  sincere  friend, 

Jno.  W.  Spencer. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN. 
The  June  Program. 


As  the  school  year  begins  to  draw  to  a  close  is 
there  a  teacher  in  the  land  who  does  not 
look  back  over  the  past  year  and  ask  herself 
whether  the  souls  that  have  been  under  her  su- 
pervision during  this  time  are  any  better  pre- 
pared for  life's  great  duties  than  when  they  first 
came  to  her?    This  is  in  a  measure  true  of  every 


JONES. 

teacher,  but  especially  the  kindergartenner,  for  in 
a  way  the  new  life  which  awaits  her  children  will 
be  a  greater  and  more  decided  change  than  that 
which  awaits  the  children  of  more  advanced 
grades.  If  we  think  of  each  little  child  as  he  was 
during  the  first  week  in  September,  and  compare 
him  with  what  he  is  now  and  note  the  change, 
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we  cannot  help  feeling  that  at  least  a  fittle  has 
been  done  towards  preparing  him  for  the  larger 
life  to  which  he  is  going.  Cannot  we  find  some 
cases  in  which  tardiness  has  been  changed  to 
punctuality,  carelessness  to  neatness,  selfishness 
to  unselfishness,  impatience  to  patience,  egotism 
to  thought  for  others,  timidity  and  weakness  to 
self-reliance  and  strength,  lack  of  appreciation 
to  love  for  fellow-man  and  God? 

As  we  call  to  mind  the  busy,  happy  days  when 
the  children  were  exploring  new  regions  of 
wonder  in  the  different  kingdoms  of  nature,  art 
and  science,  when  we  think  of  the  pleasure  and 
inspiration  the  children  experienced  at  the  time, 
and  also  the  effect  upon  the  character  which  is  to 
be  felt  in  future  years,  are  we  not  reminded  of 
the  bees  that  are  now  exploring  garden  after  gar- 
den gathering  sweets  enough  for  present  use  and 
also  laying  aside  enough  for  the  future  use  of 
themselves  and  the  world?  This  will  lead  also 
to  the  thought  of  the  farmer  who  will  soon  be 
storing  away  hay  for  furture  use. 

Thoughts  for  the  month:  (a)  Summer,  (b) 
Bees,  (f)  Hay  harvesting,  (d)  The  baby's 
bowl  of  milk. 

Spiritual  thought  for  the  month:  Loving  care 
of  the  Father. 

First  Week.  —  Bees  and  their  home  life. 

Spiritual  Thought  —  Industry  and  family  life. 

Secoftd  Week.  —  Bees  stQring  away  honey. 

Spiritual  Thought  —  Interdependence  existing 
between  bees,  flowers  and  ourselves. 

Third  Week.  —  Farmer  storing  away  hay. 

Spiritual  Thought  —  Industry  and  interde- 
pendence. 

Fourth  Week.  —  Trace  baby's  bowl  of  milk 
through  steps  of  hay,  grass,  cow,  milkmaid, 
bowl  of  milk,  mother  and  baby. 

Spiritual  Thought  —  Continuity,  home  life  and 
Heavenly  Father. 

Suggestions  for  Songs.  —  "Bee  Hive;" 
"Finger  Play"  (Miss  Poulsson):  "Rhyme  of 
the  Bowl  of  Milk"  (Miss  Poulsson);  "A  Little 
Bo/s  Walk"  (Miss  Poulsson);  "All  Gone;" 
"  Mother  Play;  "  "  Mowing  Grass;  "  "  Mother 
Play." 

Suggestions  for  Games.  — "  Bee  Game"  (Hail- 
mann  Song  Book) ;  "  Ring  around  the  Posey 
Bed"  (Smith  No.  i);  Flower  Games;  Bird 
Games. 

Suggestions  for  Stories.  —  "A  Narrow  Es- 
cape"  (in  Child's  World). 


THE  SAILING  OF  THE  FLEET. 

(The  Spanish  fleet  has  left  the  Canary  Islands 
for  Porto  Rico.  —  Washington  Dispatch.) 

Two   fleets  have  sailed  from   Spain.     The  one 
would  seek 

What  lands  uncharted  ocean  might  conceal; 
Despised,  contemned  and  pitifully  weak, 

It  found  a  world  for  Leon  and  Castile. 

The  other,  mighty,  arrogant  and  vain, 
Sought  to  subdue  a  people  who  were  free, 
Ask  of  the  storm  gods  where  its  galleons  be  — 

Whelmed  'neath    the    billows    of    the    northern 


A  third  is  threatened.    On  the  westward  track. 
Once  gloriously  traced,  its  vessels  speed, 

With  gold  and  crimson  battle-flags  unfurled. 

On  Colon's  wrack,  but  to  Sidonia's  wrack 
Sure  fated,  so  if  need  shall  come  to  need. 

For  sons  of  Drake  are  lords  of  Colon's  world! 
—  New  York  Tr^ne. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

p.    H.    m'qUADE. 
M.  W.  N.,  OAK  HILL,  N.  Y. 

Of  whom  was  it  said,  "  When  the  official  robe 
fell  on  him  it  touched  nothing  less  spotless  than 
itself? " 

This  was  said,  wc  believe,  of  John  Marshall, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  who  said  it,  and  on  what  occasion  we  can- 
not say. 

Who  were  the  "Stalwarts?"  "Saints?"  "Sil- 
ver Greys?  " 

The  Stalwarts  were  one  division  of  the  Re- 
publican party  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Their 
leader  was  Roscoc  Conkling.  They  were  op- 
posed by  the  element  in  the  party  which  favored 
James  G.  Blaine. 

The  "  Silver  Greys  "  were  the  part  of  the  old 
Whig  party  in  New  York  State  who  believed  In 
not  meddling  with  the  question  of  slavery.  They 
were  opposed  by  the  "Woolly  Heads"  who  were 
opposed  to  slavery.  The  name  was  given  to  the 
"  Silver  Greys  "  because  of  the  number  of  aged, 
white-haired  men  among  them.  They  retired 
from  a  convention  where  they  were  outvoted, 
and  somebody  said,  "  There  go  the  Silver  Greys." 
The  name  stuck. 

Why  was  not  Washington  inaugurated  till 
April  30? 

Although  Washington's  term  of  office  was  to 
begin  on  March  4,  1789,  the  Congress,  whose 
term  also  began  on  that  day,  did  not  meet  in  con- 
sequence of  there  being  no  quorum  present. 

A  quorum  could  not  be  got  together  till  April 
2nd  in  the  House  and  April  6th  in  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  then  counted  the  votes  and  declared 
Washington  elected.  He  did  not  receive  notice 
of  his  election  till  April  14th,  and  April  i6th  he 
started  to  New  York  to  be  inaugurated.  The  re- 
maining time  was  taken  up  in  making  the  trip  to 
New  York  and  in  making  arrangements  for  the 
first  inauguration  of  a  president. 


PERSONALS. 


"  The  Outlook "  asserts  that  Dr.  Birdsey  G. 
Northrop,  who  died  in  Connecticut  recently,  was 
the  originator  of  "  Arbor  Day." 

"  Walter  Lecky  "  is  Rev.  Father  McDermott, 
a  parish  priest  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  of  Union,  acted  as  neutral 
judge  in  the  Dartmouth-Williams  debate  Thurs- 
day evening. 

Prof.  James  Seth,  of  Cornell  University,  has 
been  elected  professor  of  philosophy  of  Ediburgh 
University. 
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Prof.  David  S.  Kellicott.  formerly  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Buffalo, 
died  this  month  at  his  home  in  Columbus,  O. 

Prof.  Frank  S.  Hoffman,  of  Union,  has  an  in- 
teresting paper  in  the  Outlook  for  April  30  on 
"  Municipal  Activities  in  Germany." 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Rogers,  who,  for  over  twenty- 
five  years,  was  a  school  teacher  in  Brooklyn,  and 
from  whom  Seth  Low,  President  of  Columbia 
University,  and  A.  Augustus  Healy,  President  of 
the  Brooklyn  Institute,  and  other  prominent 
citizens  received  early  instruction,  is  dead. 

It  is  said  that  the  administration  has  called  for 
the  resignation  of  W,  N.  Hailman.  superintend- 
ent of  the  Indian  schools..  He  was  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  formerly  of  the 
Winona,  Minn.,  Normal  School,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  department  of  peda- 
gogy and  child  study  at  the  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
State  Normal  School. 

Colonel  Oliver  H.  Payije,  a  multi-millionaire 
of  New  York  City,  has  made  a  gift  of  a  medical 
college  to  Cornell  University,  to  be  located  in 
New  York. 

Professor  D.  C.  Lee,  of  Cornell,  announces 
that  a  new  intercollegiate  oratorical  league  has 
recently  been  formed.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Central  Oratorical  League,  and  is  to  include  the 
representative  universities  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Cornell  is 
to  represent  the  Empire  State.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  State  University,  Univer- 
sity of  Indiana  and  the  University  of  Illinois  are 
the  other  members,  and,  in  addition  to  these, 
Wesleyan  University  and.  Columbian  University 
will  also  be  included. 

Hugh  A.  Owen,  the  principal  of  a  Chicago 
school,  has  gone  to  war  with  no  other  leave  tak- 
ing than  a  farewell  message  written  on  a  black- 
board in  the  school-room. 

Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young  is  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Chicago  schools,  having  thirty-three  of 
the  schools  under  special  supervision. 


S.  Dwight  Arms. 

MR.  S.  DWIGHT  arms,  who  was  recently 
appointed  inspector  of  schools  under  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  a  native  of  Guilford,  Chenango  county, 
this  State.  He  prepared  for  college  at  Caze- 
novia  Seminary,  and  was  graduated  from  Hamil- 
ton College  in  1883,  ranking  well  up  in  his  class. 
The  first  year  after  graduation  he  taught  Latin 
and  elocution  in  a  private  boys'  school  in  Brook- 
lyn, going  to  Colorado  the  following  year,  where, 
during  the  next  four  years  he  was  instructor  in 
Latin  in  Longmont  College.  Returning  to  New 
York  in  1888,  he  became  principal  of  Gilberts- 
ville  Academy,  from  which  he  went  to  the  prin- 


cipalship  of  Deposit  Union  School.     In  1893  he 
was  elected  principal   of  the   Palmyra  Classical 


S.    IiWIGHr    ARMS. 

High  School,  resigning  the  latter  position  to  ac- 
cept the  recent  appointment  in  the  regents*  office. 
During  the  past  five  years  Mr.  Arms  has  been 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Academic  Principals 
of  New  York  State  —  a  position  which  has  af- 
forded unusual  opportunities  for  gaining  ac- 
quaintance among  school  men.  He  is  familiar 
with  the  system  of  education  in  this  State,  and 
his  long  and  intimate  contact  with  our  public 
schools  will  add  greatly  to  his  value  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  inspectors. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  NEWS. 

Superintendent  Skinner  will  deliver  the  com- 
mencement day  addresses  at  the  Geneseo  Normal 
June  21,  and  Glens  Falls  June  23,  while  Deputy 
Supt.  Ainsworlh  is  due  at  Theresa,  June  17,  Me- 
chanicville  20,  Warsaw  21  and  Phoenix  23rd. 
Mr.  Ainsworth  spoke  at  Antwerp  May  3rd  and 
Schoharie  May  i8th. 

The  New  York  State  headquarters  at  the 
Washington  meeting  will  be  at  The  Arlington. 

District  No.  3,  Eaton,  Madison  county,  has 
petitioned  the  department  for  permission  to 
change  from  a  common  to  a  Union  School  dis- 
trict. 

James  D.  Sullivan,  of  Livonia,  has  been  ap- 
pointed from  the  civil  service  list  male  inspector 
to  enforce  the  compulsory  education  act,  at  a 
salary  of  $1,800  a  year. 

The  opinion  of  Judge  Chester  sustaining  the 
State  superintendent  in  the  Dunkirk  school  case, 
has  been  reversed  by  the  Appellate  Division. 
The  opinion  of  Judge  Chester  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  merits  of  the  decision  of  State  Superin- 
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tendent  Skinner,  being  simply  a  denial  of  a  writ 
to  review  the  superintendent's  decision.  The 
case  will  be  appealed. 

The  regulations  relative  to  teachers  holding 
third  grade  certificates  have  been  modified  as 
follows : 

"  Persons  holding  third  grade  certificates  ex- 
piring July  31,  may  be  admitted  to  training 
classes  upon  such  certificate  in  September  fol- 
lowing, provided  such  person  shall  have  in  addi- 
tion thereto  a  standing  of  at  least  60  per  cent,  in 
civil  government  under  the  uniform  examination 
system." 

The  foregoing  is  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  have  taught  a  part  of  atcrm: 

"  Persons  holding  second  grade  certificates 
expiring  on  July  31  may  be  admitted  to  training 
classes  upon  such  certificate  in  September  follow- 
ing without  further  examination. 

"  Persons  hereafter  admitted  must  be  fully 
qualified  under  the  uniform  examination  require- 
ments, or  under  those  in  the  regulations  for 
those  who  would  enter  with  Regents'  creden- 
tials. 

"  Interchange  of  uniform  and  Regents'  cre- 
dentials will  not  be  permitted  unless  the  case 
shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  department  for 
approval." 

Persons  desiring  to  enter  a  training  class  in 
September  may  complete  their  qualifications  for 
admission  in  September,  provided  they  are  de- 
ficient in  not  more  than  two  subjects;  failure  in 
the  September  examination,  however,  means  dis- 
missal from  the  class. 

The  law  regulating  the  examination  for  the 
Cornell  scholarships,  provides  that  the  president 
of  Cornell  University  shall  designate  the  sub- 
jects on  which  the  competitive  examination  shall 
be  based.  President  Schurman  has  designated 
four  subjects  in  history,  and  candidates  will  be 
required  to  submit  papers  on  two  of  these  sub- 
jects. The  following  option  is  granted  the  can- 
didates: A  paper  on  each  of  the  four  subjects  in 
history  will  be  prepared  and  the  candidates  at- 
tending the  examination  may  submit  papers  on 
any  two  of  these  four  subjects.  In  order  that 
this  plan  may  be  generally  understood  by  all 
candidates  who  desire  to  enter  the  examination, 
I  would  suggest  that  you  call  the  attention  of  the 
principals  of  all  schools  under  your  jurisdiction 
to  the  ruling  which  will  be  followed. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Normal  School  Principals' 
Council,  held  at  Syracuse  on  the  12th  instant, 
the  following  regulation  was  adopted  concerning 
the  promotion  of  pupils  in  the  normal  schools 
from  the  intermediate  departments  of  the  prac- 
tice school  to  the  normal  departments: 

"  The  faculty  of  each  school  shall  determine  by 
suitable  examination  and  tests  the  professional 
intentions,  the  qualifications  in  scholarship  and 
general  fitness  of  each  candidate  for  admission 
to  the  normal  department.  The  examination  to 
determine  scholarship  shall  cover  the  following 
subjects:  Arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, 
American  history,  physiology,  composition, 
civics,   reading,   penmanship,   spelling,   drawing. 


and  vocal  music,  and  a  standing  of  eighty  per 
cent,  in  each  subject  must  be  attained." 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Normal  Principals  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent. 

Two  recent  decisions  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  In  the 
first  law  and  sentiment  happily  agree.  James  R. 
Fountain  and  others  appealed  from  the  action  of 
a  special  school  meeting  held  in  Union  Free 
.  School  District  No.  2,  town  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
Westchester  county,  on  March  30,  1898,  directing 
the  sale  of  the  old  school-house.  This  district 
is  known  as  the  **  Sleepy  Hollow "  district  in 
Tarrytown.  The  old  school-house  was  recon- 
structed over  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  Holland 
tile,  specimens  of  the  desks  and  parts  of  the 
blackboard  in  the  old  school-house,  existing  in 
the  lifetime  of  Washington  Irving,  and  which  he 
visited,  were  preserved.  A  large  number  of  the 
voters  of  the  district  oppose  the  sale  of  said 
building.  The  appeal  is  sustained  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  special  meeting  vacated  on  the 
ground  that  the  notice  of  such  meeting  was  not 
given  in  the  manner  required  by  the  school  law, 
John  Shettler  v.  Prentiss  Angel,  trustee  of 
School  District  No.  13,  town  of  Cameron,  Steu- 
ben county,  appealed  from  the  action  of  the  trus- 
tee in  permitting  the  use  of  the  school-house  for 
other  than  school  purpose?.  The  appeal  is  sus- 
tained upon  the  uniform  rulings  of  the  depart- 
ment forbidding  the  use  of  school-houses  for 
other  than  school  purposes  when  objection  is 
made  by  one  or  more  of  the  qualified  voters  of 
the  district. 


THE  STATE. 


Attentiou  is  called  to  the  announcement  eisexvhere  in 
these  columns  of  the  civil  service  examination  to  be 
held  June  4th,  for  Re^^ents*  Examiners  and  for  other 
positions  in  the  State  sendee. 

Berthold  E.  Fernow,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Cornell  For- 
estry Bureau.  The  bureau  has  under  considera- 
tion the  selection  of  the  30,000  acres  of  forest 
land  provided  for  by  the  legislature,  but  is  ex- 
periencing difficulty  in  obtaining  so  large  a  tract 
where  desirable.  The  only  considerable  tracts 
open  are  in  Hamilton  or  Franklin  counties  and 
$6  an  acres  is  asked  for  them.  —  A  Fellowship  in 
Architecture  is  about  to  be  established  at  Cornell. 
It  will  be  given  by  the  College  of  Architecture 
and  awarded  on  some  basis  of  competition,  be- 
ginning in  the  fall  of  1898.  Its  value  is  $2,000. 
The  winner  will  spend  two  years  of  advanced 
study  at  Cornell  University  and  in  Europe  under 
the  direction  of  the  Faculty  of  Achitecture. 
Competition  will  be  limited  to  alumni  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Architecture  who  are  under  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  to  special  students  who  shall  have 
completed  the  two  years'  special  course  which  is 
to  be  put  into  operation  next  fall.  It  is  proposed 
to  retain  the  holder  of  the  fellowship  at  Cornell 
for  a  post-graduate  year  in  advanced  design, 
after  which  he  will  be  sent  to  Europe  for  four 
months.  He  will  then  be  required  to  return  to 
Cornell  for  another  term  of  study,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  which  he  will  be  sent  again  to  Europe. 
—  Prof.  W.  D.  Manro.  who  was  obliged  to  resign 
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his  position  as  superintendent  of  schools  of  Pat- 
■erson,  N.  J.,  because  his  health  broke  down 
under  the  strain  of  his  duties,  has  accepted  an 
offer  to  travel  for  the  American  Book  Company 
of  New  York.  —  Thirty-five  blind  children  passed 
the  recent  Regents'  examinations  in  different 
subjects  at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind.  —  The 
New  York  State  Association  of  Elocutionists  con- 
vened in  Buffalo  last  month.  The  meetings  closed 
with  an  elocutionary  entertainment,  the  program 
for  which  follows:  Recital,  '*  Love  and  Renuncia- 
tion," from  **  The  Spanish  Gypsy "  (George 
Eliot).  Miss  Lily  Haffner  Wood,  New  York; 
reading,  "  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship "  (E.  B. 
Browning),  Miss  Cora  M.  Wheeler,  Utica,  N.Y.; 
pantomimic  interpretation  of  "  Ode  on  the  Pas- 
sions "  (Collins),  Mrs.  Emilie  Neidlenger, 
Brooklyn;  recital,  "  Priere  de  Salammbo  "  (Gus- 
tave  Flaubert),  Mme.  lanthe  Vignier,  New  York; 
recital,  *'  The  Drumtochty  Doctor "  and  *'  The 
Sermon  Taster  "  (Ian  Maclaren),  and  "  The  Last 
Quarrel "  (Tennyson),  Mrs.  Francis  Carter,  To- 
ledo, O.  The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  the  following:  President,  Rev.  Francis 
T.  Russell,  D.  D.,  president  of  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  City;  vice-president, 
John  Rummell,  of  Buffalo;  secretary.  Miss  Lily 
Haffner  Wood,  of  New  York;  treasurer,  Miss 
Cora  Wheeler,  of  Utica.  —  Prof.  H.  C,  Reed,  of 
Utica,  has  been  selected  as  superintendent  of 
public  schools  of  Little  Falls,  to  succeed  Super- 
intendent Caswell,  resigned.  Prof.  Reed  is  at 
present  principal  of  a  grammar  school  in  Utica. 
He  is  a  young  man  27  years  of  age,  has  had 
several  years  experience  in  school  work,  and 
is  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Council  of 
Grammar  School  Principals.  — Charles  E.  Coons, 
who  had  been  for  the  last  four  years  at  the  head 
of  the  Fonda  Union  School,  has  resigned,  and 
intends  to  finish  his  education  at  Harvard.  —  The 
Waverly  board  of  education  has  elected  Prof.  H. 
J.  Walter,  of  Wolcott,  N.  Y.,  to  succeed  Prof.  P. 
M.  Hull  as  principal  and  superintendent  of  the 
Waverly  schools.  —  As  a  result  of  Booker  T. 
Washington's  recent  visit  to  the  Buffalo  Central 
High  School,  the  students  of  that  school  raised 
a  fund  of  $73  and  intend  to  support  two  scholars 
at  the  Tuskegee  Institute  hereafter.  —  The  new 
county  of  Nassau  is  that  part  of  Queens  county 
which  is  not  included  in  the  Greater  New  York 
territory.  —  We  have  received  from  Librarian 
Sickley,  of  Poughkeepsie,  a  very  complete  and 
valuable  set  of  books  selected  for  grammar  grade 
pupils  who  are  studying  American  history. 


COUNTIES. 


Albany — The  Albany  City  Teachers  have 
formed  a  pension  association.  —  The  schools  will 
close  June  3d.  —  Dr.  O.  D.  Robinson,  principal 
of  the  Albany  High  School,  will  deliver  the 
Memorial  Day  address  at  Schaghticoke.  —  The; 
Cohocs  School  Board  is  dead-locked  over  the 
election  of  a  president. 

Chatauqua The    Dunkirk    board    recently 

visited  all  the  schools  in  a  body  and  propose  to 
do  so  two  or  three  times  a  year  hereafter.  —  The 
County  Teachers'  Association  has  adopted  a  res- 
olution favoring  the  ringing  of  a  curfew  at  7 
o'clock  in  the  winter  and  8  o'clock  in  the  sum- 


mer. The  law  is  in  force  in  Sinclairville  and  is 
reported  as  being  very  successful. 

Chenango.  —  Principal  Greene,  of  the  Morris 
school,  will  enter  the  anny  as  first  lieutenant. 
His  appointment,  it  is  said,  came  through  Sen- 
ator Piatt.  —  The  second  annual  meeting  of  Che- 
nango County  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Oxford  Saturday,  May  6th. 

Dutchess.  —  Superintendent  of  schools  Harris, 
of  Poughkeepsie,  at  the  request  of  the  State  De- 
partment, gave  instruction  at  the  Teachers'  In- 
stitute at  Matteawan.  May  3.  His  subjects  were 
"  Advanced  Section  History,"  "Intermediate  Sec- 
tion Geography,"  "  Advanced  Section  English." 
—  A  recent  report  by  Superintendent  Edwin  C. 
Harris  shows  that  the  Poughkeepsie  schools  are 
making  steady  progress,  a  result  naturally  to  be 
expected  from  his  administration.  —  Miss  Jennie 
M.  Acker  man,  of  Fishkill,  daughter  of  Rev.  J. 
Ackerman,  has  accepted  a  position  as  principal 
of  the  Model  School  in  the  Normal  College  at 
Stroudsburg,  Penn.,  at  a  salary  of  $850. 

Erie.  —  Charles  Goldsmith,  principal  of  the 
High  School  at  East  Aurora,  and  Miss  Edith  M. 
Henshaw  were  married  recently.  Miss  Henshaw 
formerly  had  charge  of  a  department  in  the  High 
School.  Miss  Sloan,  of  Buffalo,  has  succeeded 
to  her  position.  —  The  Akron  High  School  stu- 
dents have  voted  favorably  on  the  proposition  to 
have  their  session  commence  school  at  8:30  and 
close  at  1 :30.  —  Principal  Mackey,  of  School  No. 
21,  Buffalo,  has  been  transferred  to  No.  53  to 
take  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Herman  K.  DeGroat,  —  Pupils  of  School  S, 
Buffalo,  have  raised  money  and  bought  a  flag  for 
the  cruiser  Buffalo.  —  The  aldermen  have  voted 
to  replace  the  dilapidated  building  at  old  School 
2  with  a  new  one.  —  It  is  certain  that  at  least  two 
vacation  schools  will  be  started.  They  will  be 
designed  mainly  for  children  of  foreign  parent- 
age. —  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  School  Princi- 
pals' Association,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  year:  President,  Adolph  Dus- 
chak;  vice-president,  Frank  S.  Fosdick;  secre- 
tary, Frederick  Houghton:  treasurer,  Franklin 
D.  Love.  Prof,  H.  W.  Adams  read  a  paper  on 
"  Supervisor  and  Principal,"  written  by  Prof.  C. 
N.  Millard.  Dr.  Ida  C.  Bender  opened  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed  with  a  few  trite  remarks. 

Fulton Commissioner  Leek  has  instituted 

an  order  for  a  new  district  which  will  include  a 
part  of  District  No.  7  and  some  new  territory. 

Greene.  —  The  officers  of  the  association  are 
M.  J.  Fletcher,  president;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Beals, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  U.  G.  Welch,  commis- 
sioner. —  The  spring  meeting  of  the  Hudson 
River  Teachers'  Association  occurred  at  Brook's 
Opera  House,  Athens,  N.  Y..  Saturday,  May  7th. 
The  program  follows:  Modern  Methods  in 
Common  and  Decimal  Fractions,  Prin.  O.  F. 
Payne,  Palenville;  What  to  Read,  Supt.  Sherman 
Williams,  Glens  Falls;  Elevating  Effect  of  Music. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Newton,  Boston;  Live  Teachers,  Prof. 
D.  L.  Bardwell,  State  Institute  Conductor,  Cort- 
land; The  Curfew  — How  it  Would  Help  Our 
Schools,  Miss  Ethelwyn  Wardle,  Hudson.  The 
Association  officers  are:  President,  E.  G.  Lant- 
man,  Catskill:  vice-president,  B.  I.  Morey,  Stuy- 
vesant  Falls:  secretary,  Mabel  Boardman,  Hud- 
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son;  treasurer,  R.  A.  Mabie,  Kinderhook;  execu- 
tive committee,  Frederic  Bement,  Catskill,  Mar}* 
I.  Miller,  Philmont,  G.  W.  Fairgrieve,  Coxsackie. 

Ghenesee.  —  Herbert  G.  Reed,  a  former  com- 
missioner of  Genesee  county,  has  accepted  the 
principalship  of  a  union  school  and  academy  at 
Brewster,  Putnam  county.  —  Instead  of  orations 
and  essays  by  the  members  of  the  graduating 
class  of  the  LeRoy  High  School  on  commence- 
ment night,  an  address  will  be  delivered  by  Prof. 
J.  W.  Jenks,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. —  At  a  special  school  meeting  held  at  the 
High  School  building  the  proposition  to  raise 
$8,000  to  be  expended  in  a  new  building,  heating, 
ventilation  and  sanitary  purposes  was  carried  by 
a  large  majority. 

Livingston.  —  A  session  of  the  Teachers'  As- 
ciation,  second  commissioner's  district,  was 
held  in  Nunda,  Saturday.  Sixty  teachers  were 
present.  —  The  class  of  '98  of  the  Geneseo  Nor- 
mal School  will  be  one  of  the  largest  ever  grad- 
uated from  that  institution.  It  has  228  members, 
of  whom  1 1  are  residents  of  Genesee  county. 

Monroe.  —  The  passage  of  the  Dow  bill  makes 
the  Rochester  Board  of  Education  independent 
of  the  aldermen.  —  Considerable  disappointment 
has  been  caused  a  number  of  young  women  in 
this  city,  who,  as  candidates  for  positions  as 
kindergarten  teachers  in  the  public  schools  have 
taken  examinations  therefor,  are  now  informed 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
that  they  cannot  receive  certificates  until  they 
have  either  had  one  year's  professional  training 
in  the  kindergarten  work  in  a  State  Normal 
School,  or  in  connection  with  a  training  class 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  department, 
or  some  institution  approved  by  the  department. 
—  School  District  No.  i,  in  the  town  of  Byron, 
by  a  vote  of  31  to  19,  has  decided  to  change  its 
school  to  a  union  school.  —  The  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  first  commissioner's  district  met 
at  Honeoye  Falls,  May  6th.  —  The  Fairport 
board  of  education  has  gr_anted  Prof.  Simmons  a 
leave  of  absence  for  the  next  school  year,  so  he 
can  finish  his  course  of  study  at  the  Rochester 
University. 

Niagara. —  The  Niagara  Falls  board  has 
raised  the  salary  of  Supt.  N.  L.  Benham  from 
$2,000  to  $2,200  per  year. 

Oneida.  —  The  loss  by  the  academy  fire  was 
$111,643.86.  The  plans  are  to  be  changed  to  make 
it  more  fire  proof  than  before,  and  work  upon  it 
will  begin  at  once.  —  The  Rome  Kitchen  Garden 
School,  which  has  been  conducted  in  the  Hook 
block  during  the  winter,  has  closed.  Miss  Alma 
Noble,  of  BuflFalo,  who  first  presented  the  idea  of 
the  kitchen  garden  to  the  Romans,  was  present 
at  the  closing  and  spoke  briefly.  —  Prof  W.  X. 
Crider,  who  has  been  the  principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Verona  since  the  districts  were  consoli- 
dated and  the  present  school  established,  has 
been  elected  to  a  similar  position  in  the  High 
School  at  Elmira.  The  position  carries  with  it 
a  large  increase  in  salary.  —  Oneida  has  ordered 
a  new  school  building  to  cost  $12,000. 

Onondaga Miss    Florence    Trowbridge,    of 

Camillus,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Syra- 
cuse High  School  as  a  teacher.  —  A  petition  was 
presented  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  School  Dis- 


trict No.  9  asking  for  the  organization  of  Union 
Free  School  district,  an4  the  trustees  called  a 
special  meeting  for  Tuesday  evening,  May 
17,  to  vote  upon  the  proposition.  —  The  On- 
ondaga Educational  Coujicil  in  Syracuse  have 
appointed  a  committee  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  Coimcil's  annuals  banquet  in  June.  — 
The  committee  on  compulsory  attendance 
of  the  board  of  education  recommended  to 
the  board  the  purchase  by  the  city  of  a  site  an«i  • 
a  building  for  the  school  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  where  a  large  playground  and  ample  accom- 
modations can  be  afforded  the  truants  for  study 
and  manual  labor.  —  The  new  rules  adopted  by 
the  board  of  education  for  the  government  of  the 
truant  school  provide  that  the  custodian  shall, 
upon  the  admission  of  each  inmate,  crop  his  hair, 
give  him  a  tub  bath  and  furnish  him  with  a  new 
suit  of  clothes.  His  old  suit  shall  be  fumigated 
and  laid  away  pending  its  owner's  discharge. 
An  inmate  may  be  punished  for  insubordination, 
but  never  in  a  manner  to  degrade  him  or  in  the 
presence  of  other  inmates.  Records  must  be 
kept  of  all  punishments.  Truants  who  have  been 
in  reformatories  are  held  not  to  be  fit  subjects 
for  admission  to  the  school.  The  custodian  is 
responsible  for  the  discipline  and  hygienic  con- 
dition of  the  school.  He  is  to  provide  three 
meals  a  day  and  report  the  character  and  quan- 
tity of  food  provided  and  the  time  taken  for  eat- 
ing. He  must  see  that  the  inmates  wash  their 
hands  and  faces  and  comb  their  hair.  He  must 
provide  a  tooth  brush  for  each  inmate.  Inmates 
may  be  required  to  do  work  about  the  school, 
such  as  washing  dishes,  preparing  food.  etc. 
The  hours  for  study  must  as  nearly  as  possible 
conform  with  those  in  the  regular  schools. 
Physical  culture  and  ms^nual  training  must  be 
given  at  least  one  day  in  the  week,  and  outdoor 
exercise  must  be  encouraged.  The  night  watch- 
man must  see  that  inmates  are  in  bed  at  8  o'clock 
from  November  to  February,  inclusive,  and  that 
they  are  up  and  dressed  by  7  o'clock.  —  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Onondaga  Educational  Coun- 
cil, Principal  W.  D.  Lewis,  of  Prescott  School, 
read  a. paper  on  the  subject  **  Literature  in  the 
Grades."  —  In  an  address  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Political  Equality  Qub,  Miss  Arria  Hunting- 
ton recently  presented  her  ideas  on  the  part 
women  should  play  in  educational  affairs. 

Ontario.  —  Prof.  D.  B.  Williams,  principal  of 
the  East  Bloomfield  High  School,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Teachers'  Association. 
—  The  Newark  Fair  Association  has  inaugu- 
rated a  new  feature  among  its  line  of  exhibits, 
and  has  arranged  to  give  a  series  of  prizes  for 
educational  work,  to  be  competed  for  by  the 
schools  and  pupils  of  the  county  of  Wayne,  at 
the  annual  exhibit  of  the  society  the  coming 
season.  The  prizes  offered  include  original 
works  in  botany,  bookkeeping,  penmanship, 
portrait  and  map  drawing  and  English  compo- 
sition.    No  entrance  fee  is  to  be  charged. 

Orange —  Newburgh  will  double  the  size  of 
its  Liberty  Street  school.  —  Port  Jervis  has  put 
telephones  in  its  schools,  connecting  them  wiUi 
the  central  office. 

-Otsego — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers' 
Association    of   the    second    district    of    Otsego 
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county  was  held  at  the  High  School  buildinj?, 
Oneonta,  May  20-2ist.  The  program  follows: 
Friday  evening.  —  I.  Literary  exercises  (fur- 
nished by  Oneonta  High  School) ;  young  ladies* 
chorus;  reading,  Miss  E.  Estell  Southwell;  reci- 
tation, Love  in  a  Balloon,  Miss  Emma  Bates; 
vocal  solo,  selected,  Miss  Stella  Louise  Bligh; 
declamation,  The  Boat  Race,  Alfred  Osborn; 
recitation,  The  Soul  of  the  Violin,  Miss  Mary 
Farley.  IL  Address,  Prof.  N.  N.  Bull.  IIL  In- 
formal reception.  Saturday.  —  Opening  exer- 
cises; introductory  address.  Superintendent  W. 
C.  Franklin;  civics  in  district  schools  and  in  the 
grades  below  the  High  School;  (a)  To  what  ex- 
tent is  the  subject  taught?  Prin.  C.  A.  Butler,  (b) 
To  what  extent  ought  it  to  be  taught?  Prin.  Cal- 
vin Derrick,  (c)  Best  methods  of  teaching  it, 
Mr.  Ernest  Birdsall,  (d)  General  discussion. 
Text  books;  (a)  Abuses  of  text  books,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Gregory,  (b)  How  to  use  text  books,  Miss  Caro- 
line M.  Dithridge,  (c)  General  discussion;  Inter- 
mission; Class  exercise  —  second  grade  number, 
Miss  Jennie  Green;  Correct  language;  (a)  Causes 
of  incorrect  language  among  pupils,  Prin.  F.  C. 
Pattengill,  (b)  Methods  of  cultivating  correct 
language  among  pupils,  Prin.  H.  W.  Hess,  (c) 
General  discussion;  Election  of  officers  and  other 
.  necessary  business;  The  uses  of  pictures  in  teach- 
mg,  Prin.  A.  W.  Abrams;  Current  educational 
topics,  (a)  The  banking  system  in  schools,  Miss 
Arthera  Van  Buskirk,  (b)  New  methods  in  pri- 
mary work.  Miss  Mabel  Hendrix,  (c)  Educa-: 
tional  "fads,"  Prin.  W.  D.  Johnson;  The  status 
of  the  teaching  profession,  (a)  Salaries  of  teach- 
ers. Prin.  G.  E.  Brownell,  (b)  Qualifications  of 
teachers,  Prin.  A.  M.  Curtis,  (c)  The  future  of 
the  profession,  Prin.  B.  Q.  Van  Ingen. 

Bockland.  —  Governor  Black  has  signed  the 
bill  consolidating  the  schools  of  Sparkill,  Pier- 
mont  and  Grand  View  into  one  Union  Free 
School.  —  At  the  election  held  for  trustees  for 
the  new  consolidated  district  the  women's  ticket 
was  elected  by  a  decisive  majority. 

Schenectady.  —  Prof.  John  H.  Kane,  of 
Schenectady,  died  April  22nd.  —  The  city  board 
has  shown  its  appreciation  of  Prof.  Marvin's 
work  at  the  Classical  Institute,  by  increasing  his 
salary  from  $1,300  to  $1,800. 

Steuben.  —  School  No.  2  in  Corning  has  been 
ordered  discontinued  by  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  Charles  R.  Skinner.  This  school 
has  been  conducted  as  a  public  school  in  a  build- 
ing rented  from  St.  Mary's  church,  and  taught 
by  Sisters  of  Mercy,  which,  the  superintendent 
holds,  is  contrary  to  the  school  laws,  which 
strictly  prohibit  sectarian  schools  of  every  nature. 
This  will  necessitate  the  erection  of  another 
school  building  in  Corning. —  The  annual  Teach- 
ers' Association  of  the  first  commissioner  dis- 
trict of  Steuben  county  was  held  in  the  Presby- 
terian church  at  Prattsburgh  on  Saturday,  May 
14,  1898. 

Tioga.  —  The  Tioga  county  school  attendance 
officers  and  members  of  the  boards  of  education 
held  a  conference  at  the  High  School  build- 
ing. State  attendance  officer  W.  J.  Barr  and 
Prof.  Henry  R.  Sanford,  conductor  of  teachers' 
institutes,  being  in  charge.  A  regular  county  or- 
ganization was  effected  by  the   election   of  the 


following  officers:  President,  George  D.  Ge- 
nung;  vice-president,  J.  J.  Holmes,  of  Apalachin; 
secretary,  G.  E.  Purple,  of  Newark  Valley. 

Westchester.  —  The  Mount  Vernon  Board  of 
Education  has  dismissed  Principal  Jared  Barhite, 
of  West  Mount  Vernon.  —  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  White  Plains  have  issued  a  call  for  a 
meeting  of  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  the  school 
district,  on  May  24th,  to  decide  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  building  two  branch  schools. 

Yates —  Prof.  Jay  Crissey,  of  Belmont,  has 
been  engaged  as  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Penn  Yan,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

Manhattan  and  the  Bronx The  events  in 

the  great  problem  now  being  worked  out  of  the 
formation  of  the  educational  structure  for 
Greater  New  York  since  our  last  issue  are  about 
as  follows:  April  29  Comptroller  Coler  issued  a 
statement  declaring  the  city's  debt  limit  had  been 
exceeded  by  over  $50,000,000,  and  that  many  con- 
tracts must  be  declared  void  and  all  public  im- 
provement stopped.  This  result  was  arrived  at 
by  including  in  the  debt  tbe  cost  of  all  contracts, 
without  adding  the  improved  valuation  to  the 
city's  resources.  This  stopped  all  work  on  new- 
schools.  About  the  same  time  the  corporation 
counsel,  Whelan,  gave  an  opinion  that  all  the 
central  board  of  education  employes  were  ille- 
gally appointed;  that  their  duties  are  not  to  begin 
until  July  ist;  and  that  they  cannot  draw  any 
salary  until  that  time.  Public  indignation  ran 
high  at  the  stopping  work  on  the  schools,  and 
Mayor  Van  Wyck,  on  May  loth,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  president  of  the  school  board  of  each  bor- 
ough of  Greater  New  York  requesting,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  information  as  to  the 
location  of  school  buildings  in  process  of  erec- 
tion, but  not  completed:  the  contracts  outstand- 
ing for  each  building,  and  all  the  details  of  the 
arrangements  made  with  contractors  and  also 
the  cash  balances  in  hands  of  comptroller  now 
available  to  make  payments.  This  is  considered 
the  first  step  taken  by  the  city  authorities  toward 
completing  all  school  buildings  in  process  of 
erection.  Meanwhile  the  board  of  estimate  al- 
lowed the  central  board  of  education  $11,592,942. 
the  amount  they  asked  for  the  year,  but  refused 
to  provide  money  for  the  salaries  of  the  central 
employes  until  July.  In  consequence  there  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  Superintendent  Maxwell 
has  yet  the  right  to  license  teachers,  and  many 
classes  are  suflFering  from  lack  of  teachers. 
Superintendent  Maxwell  in  the  meantime  is  mak- 
ing up  a  list  of  teachers  as  an  emergency  corps, 
whom  he  is  to  license  without  examination  under 
the  section  of  the  charter,  which  provides  that 
"  graduates  of  colleges  and  universities  recog- 
nized by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  who  have  pursued  for  not 
less  than  one  year,  pedagogical  courses  therein; 
graduates  of  schools  and  colleges  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  approved  by  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  and  teachers  holding 
a  State  certificate  issued  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  since  the  year  1875, 
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or  holding  a  college  graduate's  certificate  issued 
by  the  same  authority,  may  be  exempted  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  examination,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  city  superintendent."  — -  The  board  of  educa- 
tion will  make  formal  application  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  take  the  position  of  ex- 
aminer out  of  the  competitive  list  and  place  it  in 
Schedule  A,  in  which,  they  claim,  it  belongs,  be: 
cause  the  person  filling  the  office  is  appointed 
for  a  definite  term  and  because  the  qualifications 
required  by  the  person  filling  the  position  are 
fixed  by  the  charter,  which  creates  the  board  of 
examiners.  —  The  borough  superintendent  here- 
after will  have  a  seat  with  the  committees  of  the 
board,  with  right  to  speak  but  not  to  vote.  —  The 
borough  board  has  appointed  a  special  commit- 
tee to  consider  the  question  of  establishing  a 
Teachers'  Training  School.  —  Governor  Black 
vetoed  the  Ahearn  bill,  increasing  the  salaries  of 
graded  school  teachers  in  New  York,  for  the 
reason  that  the  bill  was  a  violation  of  home  rule, 
and  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  municipal 
assembly  to  authorize  the  increase.  —  The  board 
of  education  being  unable,  owing  to  the  present" 
condition  of  affairs,  to  secure  instructor  for  the 
Nautical  School  from  the  United .  States  Navy, 
has  appointed  as  instructor  Howard  Paterson, 
an  officer  in  the  Second  Battalion,  New  York 
State  Naval  Militia,  at  a  salary  of  $196  per 
month.  Mr.  Patterson  was  recommended  by  the 
United  States  Navy  department.  —  The  annual 
examination  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  ten 
boys  from  the  graduating  classes  of  the  New 
York  Grammar  Schools  as  recipients  of  the  free 
collegiate  scholarship  established  by  Joseph 
Pulitzer  will  be  held  at  the  Teachers*  College, 
Morningside  Heights,  covering  parts  of  two 
days,  as  follows:  Friday,  June  3,  from  9  a.  m.  to 
12  noon  and  from  1:30  to  3:30  p.  m.;  Monday, 
June  6,  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  noon.  —  Governor 
Black  has  signed  the  Play  Ground  bill.  This 
means  that  200  playgrounds  of  public  schools  on 
the  street  level  and  six  splendid  new  playgrounds 
on  school  roofs  will  be  open  during  this  sum- 
mer's vacation  to  tens  of  thousands  of  girls  and 

boys At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 

Columbia  University,  President  Low  announced 
the  gift  of  $300,000  from  the  estate  of  Daniel 
Fayerweather.  Physics  building  will  henceforth 
be  called  Fayerweather  Hall. 

Brooklyn —  President  Swanstrom  has  intro- 
duced a  resolution  in  the  Borough  Board  pro- 
viding more  pay  for  teachers  on  the  lines  of  the 
Ahearn  bill.  A  similar  resolution  has  also  been 
introduced  in  the  Municipal  Assembly  in  Greater 
New  York.  It  is  said  that  Governor  Black  se- 
cured a  promise  to  have  this  done  by  the  re- 
spective boroughs  in  case  he  vetoed  the  bill.  — 
Borough  Superintendent  of  Schools  Edward  G. 
Ward  says  two  millions  of  dollars  would  aflFord 
the  children  of  this  borough  some  chance  of  re- 
ceiving a  proper  school  education,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  it  would  enable  us  to  build  enough 
edifices  to  guarantee  the  doing  away  of  half-day 
classes.  —  The  Borough  Board  has  created  an 
Eastern  District  High  School  Committee  of 
seven  members,  has  decided  that  it  can  and 
will  fine  teachers  as  the  policemen  are  fined, 
and  has  decided  to  elect  a  third  associate 
superintendent.  —  William    J.    O'Leary    has    been 


appointed  to  succeed  Associate  Superintendent 
Vlymen  as  principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  5, 
at  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  annum.  —  Henry  E. 
Hard,  instructor  of  Latin  in  the  Boys'  High 
School,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  Inter- 
mediate School  No.  109,  Dumont  avenue  and 
Powers  street.  Mr.  Hard  is  a  graduate  of  Yale 
and  has  been  teaching  two  years  in  the  High 
School.  —  Fifteen  hundred  teachers  have  peti- 
tioned that  women  be  reappointed  on  the  Bor- 
ough Board.  President  Swanstrom  has  an- 
nounced that  he  believes  that  the  most  effective 
educational  work  is  done  by  a  board  that  con- 
tains women  members.  —  The  last  report  of 
Superintendent  Maxwell,  as  superintendent  of 
the  Brooklyn  schools,  is  out.  In  it  He  avers  that 
all  Brooklyn  children  between  eight  and  fourteen 
are  at  school,  but  that  40,000  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  eight  are  noii-attendants. 

Queens — At  the  request  of  the  Borough 
Board,  the  Central  Board  of  Education  included 
$350,000  in  the  budget  for  the  year  for  school 
accommodations  for  4,000  children  in  this  bor- 
ough that  cannot  be  at  present  accommodated. 
—  Superintendent  of  Schools  Stevens  has  made 
a  report  to  the  School  Board  of  the  borough  in 
which  he  designates  the  number  of  schools  in  the 
borough  as  follows:  Woodside  High  School, 
No.  11;  Winfield,  No.  12;  Elmhurst,  Nos.  13  and 
14;  Junction  Avenue  School,  No.  15;  Corona 
Schools,  Nos.  16,  17,  18  and  19.  —  To  give  the 
principals  whose  salaries  were  increased  before 
the  consolidation  a  chance  to  sue  for  such  in- 
crease, which  Comptroller  Coler  claims  was  ille- 
gal, Auditor  Clain  put  the  increased  amounts  in 
the  pay-roll  with  the  knowledge  that  the  city 
comptroller  would  cut  them  out,  which  he  did. 
The  principals  interested  are  all  of  Long  Island 
City  and  Woodhaven,  and  two  of  Newtown.  — 
The  teachers  of  the  borough  have  formed  an  or- 
ganization with  Principal  Dillingham  of  the 
Corona  High  School  as  temporary  chairman.  — 
G.  Howland  Leavitt,  president  of  the  Queens 
Borough  Board  of  Education,  has  secured  the 
passage,  in  the  Central  Board  of  Education,  of 
a  resolution  directing  the  borough  superintend- 
ents of  Queens  and  Richmond  to  grant  special 
licenses  to  teachers  holding  county  commission- 
ers' licenses  of  second  grade  or  higher,  and  also 
to  teachers  in  special  branches.  These  licenses 
will  hold  for  one  year.  —  Riverhead  is  to  have  a 
new  modern  school  building;  so  also  in  Hunt- 
ington, which  has  been  fortunte  enough  to  have 
the  lot  for  the  property  presented  it  by  Temple 
Prime,  president  of  the  School  Board.  The  lot 
is  worth  $4,500.  —  President  James  M.  Milne,  of 
the  Oneonta  Normal  School,  recently  visited  the 
Woodside  school  and  addressed  the  teachers  and 
pupils.  Several  of  the  teachers  are  graduates  of 
the  Oneonta  Normal  School. 


STATE  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

All  the  school  and  general  bills  announced  in 
our  April  number  were  signed  by  the  governor, 
except  the  following:  The  New  Rochelle  Char- 
ter bill ;  the  Ahearn  bill  to  increase  teachers'  sal- 
aries in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx:    the    Peterson    bill    relative    to    public 
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schools  of  Jamestown;  the  Tiffany  bill  for  sale  of 
school  lands  in  Brooklyn  was  returned  unap- 
proved by  the  mayor. 

Gov.  Black  vetoed  the  Burn's  bill  relieving  in- 
surance companies  from  their  obligation  to 
notify  policyholders  when  premiums  are  due. 


UNIVERSITY  OF   THE   STATE   OF 
NEW  YORK. 

Authorized  Announcements,  May,  /8g8. 

The  36th  University  Convocation  will  be  held 
June  27-29  in  the  senate  chamber,  opening  with 
an  address  by  Chancellor  Anson  Judd  Upson. 
The  topics  on  the  tentative  program  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Monday,  June  27,  7:30  p.  m. 

Registration,  7:30-8. 

Annual  address  at  8  P.  m. 

Chancellor  Anson  Judd  Upson. 

Inspection  of  new  Indian  museum  on  fourth 
floor  of  western  staircase  and  informal  reception 
in  the  State  library,  9-1 1  p.  m. 

Tuesday,  9  a.  m. 

Extension  of  elective  system  in  high  schooU 
and  academies. 

Tuesday,  3  p.  m. 

Should  the  four-year  High  School  course  be 
enforced  as  the  minimum  prerequisite  for  all  de- 
gree courses? 

Should  a  minimum  for  conferring  degrees  be 
fixed  by  law? 

How  low  may  admission  requirements  be  made 
without  forfeiting  the  right  to  the  name  college? 

To  what  extent  should  existing  institutions 
conform  to  the  rules  as  to  conferring  degrees 
imposed  by  law  in  all  new  charters? 

What  recognition  should  colleges  and  uni- 
versities give  to  diplomas  of  State  Normal 
schools? 

What,  if  any,  college  studies  should  be  re- 
garded as  constants  to  be  pursued  in  every 
course? 

In  courses  leading  to  liberal  arts  degrees,  what 
credit  should  be  given  for  studies  in  engineering, 
music  and  fine  arts? 


Address. 


Tuesday,  8  p.  m. 


Wednesday,  9  a.  m. 

The  proper  place  of  business  training  in  the 
educational  system: 

In  separate  business  schools. 
In  high  schools  and  colleges. 
Should  high  schools  rc^larly  offer  instruction 
in  domestic  science  and  in  business,  or  should 
this  training  for  particular  callings  be  relegated 
entirely  to  special  schools? 

Wednesday,  3  p.  m. 

Educational  functions  of  wall  pictures,  photo- 
graphs and  lantern  slides  as  co-ordinate  with 
books  in  giving  either  information  or  inspiration. 


A  grade  library  in  every  school-room  vs.  a 
central  library  for  all  the  schools. 

The  influence  on  boys  and  girls  of  reading 
daily  newspapers. 

*'  Yellow  "  journalism. 

Tendency  to  too  great  emphasis  on  examina- 
tions in  schools  and  colleges. 

Revision  of  academic  syllabus  for  1900.  Re- 
port by  Prin.  F.  D.  Boynton,  of  the  Ithaca  High 
School,  chairman  of  the  principal's  committee  on 
this  subject. 

The  hi|(h  school  sect  on  of  the  State  teachers'  association  will 
also  discuss  this  subject  at  Rochester,  N.  Y  ,  July  6  and  7,  as 
follows : 

Wednesday,  July  6  —  Revision  of  syllabus,  {general.  Leaders, 
Prin.  Lovell  and  Inspector  E.  W.  Lyttle. 

Thursday,  July  7—  Revision  of  syllabus,  Enf^lish.  Leadeis, 
Prin.  Lester  and  Inspector  Charles  Davidson. 

English  as  a  study  in  th^  State  of  New  York. 

Notes. 

1  Papers  are  strictly  lioiited  to  20  minutes  or 
to  the  time  allotted,  unless  the  time  is  extended 
on  previous  application,  before  the  readm.g. 

2  Leaders  of  discussions  are  allowed  10  min- 
utes; others  5  minutes. 

3  Reserve  topics.  A  box  will  be  provided 
for  topics  and  questions  to  be  discussed  at  the 
close  of  each  session's  program  so  far  as  time 
permits.  Each  topic  should  be  signed,  not  for 
public  announcement,  but  so  that,  if  necessary, 
the  council  may  communicate  with  the  proposer. 

The  following  have  already  been  selected  for 
discussion: 

Should  all  educational  institutions  be  exempt 
from  taxation? 

Should  the  American  university  follow  the  col- 
lege custom  of  appointing  a  permanent  presi- 
dent, or  adopt  the  university  system  of  electing 
from  its  faculty  an  administrative  head  for  a  lim- 
ited term? 

The  practical  value  of  out-door  gymnasiums 
and  athletic  fields. 

Should  vocal  music  be. required  in  all  high 
schools? 

Hotel  and  Railway  Arrangements. 

Hotels.  Hotel  headquarters  will  be  at  the 
Kenmore,  which  reduces  its  rates  to  $3  a  day 
for  $4  accommodations.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  benefit  from  attendance  is  largely  in- 
creased if  all  are  brought  together  in  a  single 
hotel  where  informal  discussion  supplements  the 
work  in  the  senate  chamber  and  opportunities 
are  afforded  for  broadening  acquaintance  with 
those  engaged  in  similar  work  in  other  parts 
of  the  State  or  in  sister  States. 

Railways.  Return  tickets  from  Albany  will 
be  sold  at  one-third  price  to  all  who  present  reg- 
ular certificates  of  having  paid  full  fare  in  com- 
ing. This  applies  to  nearly  all  railways  in  the 
State. 

Professional  Education.  The  University 
has  sent  out  the  following  circular  to  secure  au- 
thentic information  for  a  forthcoming  bulletin 
on  educational  requirements  for  the  practice  of 
the  learned  professions  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries: 
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Register  of  Professional  Education. 

New  York  has  now  formally  recognized  in  her 
statutes  that  the  public  is  as  much  entitled  to  pro- 
tection against  incompetent  practitioners  of  the 
learned  professions  as  against  untrustworthy  cor- 
porations in  insurance  or  banking.  The  Univer- 
sity is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  these 
protective  laws  and  regulations  and  for  the  regis- 
tration of  the  standards  for  license  and  for  admis- 
sion and  graduation  from  the  various  profes- 
sional schools  of  other  States  and  countries. 
In  this  work  the  daily  need  of  an  authoritative 
register  is  so  keenly  felt  that  we  have  now  under- 
taken its  preparation  and  constant  revision  so 
that  it  shall  be  a  standard  book  of  reference  to 
all  interested. 

The  register  will  contain: 

1.  Statutes,  court  rules  and  government  regu- 
lations of  this  and  other  countries  touching  the 
practice  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary 
medicine  and  pharmacy. 

2.  Synopsis  of  requirements  for  license. 

3.  Professional  schools  registered  on  a  uni- 
form basis  for  each  profession 

Will  you  kindly  send,  at  your  earliest  conve- 
nience, two  copies  of  the  statutes,  court  rules  or 
gLOvernment  regulations  touching  the  practice 
ot  such  of  these  professions  as  come  under  your 
supervision,  together  with  the  rules  adopted  for 
their  enforcement  and  the  addresses  of  the  offi- 
cers in  charge.  If,  for  any  reason,  you  are  unable 
to  send  us  all  we  ask,  we  shall  be  grateful  for  in- 
formation as  to  where  we  can  obtain  it. 

As  we  bear  the  chief  labor  and  cost  of  this  im- 
portant book,  we  feel  confident  that  we  may  rely 
on  the  active  cooperation  of  officials  in  other 
States  and  countries  in  supplying  us  promptly 
with  the  official  information  on  which  our  publi- 
cation must  be  based.  In  return  for  this  courtesy 
we  will  furnish  the  volume  as  soon  as  published 
without  cost  to  each  officer  so  cooperating. 

We  express  in  advance  our  thanks  for  the  as- 
sistance which  we  are  sure  every  person  inter- 
ested in  professional  education  or  standards  will 
be  very  glad  to  give  in  securing  this  greatly 
needed  register. 

Melvil  Dewey, 

Secretary. 
Home  Education. 

The  month's  record  of  the  department  in 
charge  of  this  work  shows  five  new  study  clubs 
registered,  viz.:  Olean  Chapter  of  D.  A.  R.; 
Shakespeare  Society  of  Bath-on-the-Hudson; 
Anna  Shaw  Club  of  Friendship;  Mothers*  Club 
of  Syracuse,  and  Tuesday  Night  Club  of  Biij 
Flats. 

A  revision  of  the  circular  on  study  clubs  has 
been  issued  as  University  Handbook  10. 

Two  lanterns  and  more  than  1,000  lantern  views 
have  been  lent  to  aid  the  work  of  schools  and 
clubs  in  various  parts  of  the  State:  and  10  more 
traveling  libraries  have  been  sent  out. 

The  New  York  College  Settlement  has  been 
registered  as  an  extension  center  and  has  in  pro- 
gress a  course  on  economics  by  W.  B.  Elkin,  of 
Teachers'  College. 

Library  Meetings. 
American  Libr.\ry  Association.  —  The  pro- 
gram for  this  year  is  much  more  than  usually  in- 


teresting to  those  outside  the  library  profession, 
as  one  of  the  main  themes  for  discussion  is 
Home  Education,  a  subject  which  appeals 
strongly  not  only  to  teachers  and  parents  but  to 
every  person  interested  in  culture  and  reading. 
This  subject  is  chosen  not  only  because  it  ex- 
presses the  great  aim  of  the  public  library,  whi^h 
Carlyle  has  called  "  the  people's  universi^,"  but 
also  because  of  its  peculiar  appropriateness  to 
the  place  of  meeting,  which  this  year  is  at  Lake- 
wood  on  Chautauqua  lake,  near  the  grounds  of 
the  great  Chautauqua  assembly.  Bishop  John  H. 
Vincent,  chancellor  of  Chautauqua  Umivcrsity, 
will  address  the  association  Tuesday,  July  6.  on 
the  "  Meaning  of  Chautauqua,"  thus  adding 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  following  day 
which  the  association  wilj  spend  on  the  Chau- 
tauqua grounds. 

The  other  leading  subject  is  Training  for  Li- 
brarianship,  chosen  because  this  year  is  the  loth 
anniversary  of  the  graduation  of  the  first  class 
ever  systematically  trained  for  professional  libra- 
rianship.  The  whole  subject  of  professional 
training  of  librarians,  and  the  past,  present  and 
future  of  the  various  library  schools  and  classes, 
holds  a  prominent  place  on  the  program,  and  the 
meeting  is  made  the  occasion  of  a  general  re- 
union of  the  graduates  and  former  students  of 
the  New  York  State  Library  School. 

The  sessions  will  occupy  two  weeks,  July  4-16. 
Detailed  information  concerning  the  meeting  and 
railroad  and  hotel  arrangements  may  be  obtained 
on  request  of  the  secretary,  Melvil  Dewey, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

State  Library. 

Growth.  —  During  April  there  were  added  to 
the  State  library,  exclusive  of  the  traveling  libra- 
ries, 1,225  volumes,  of  which  655  were  gifts  or 
exchanges,  while  only  242  were  bought.  This 
makes  the  total  number  of  volumes  in  all  divis- 
ions of  the  library  410,700,  and  there  are  besides 
about  87,000  pamphlets  and  250,000  manuscripts. 
Over  700  pamphlets  were  received  and  shelved 
last  month  by  the  education  division  of  the 
library. 

History  Bulletin  No.  i.  —  The  library  has 
just  issued  a  Supplementary  list  of  marriage  licenses 
as  the  first  of  a  series  of  bulletins  reproducing 
historical  material  not  readily  accessible.  The 
New  York  State  library  has  over  250,000  manu- 
scripts from  which  selections  will  be  made  of  the 
matter  most  frequently  in  demand  not  only  by 
historians  but  by  genealogists,  members  of  patri- 
otic societies  and  others  who,  in  recent  years, 
are  showing  so  much  added  interest  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  our  early  history.  The 
pamphlet  form  of  the  bulletins  has  been  adopted 
instead  of  the  costly  large  volume,  as  in  most 
cases  the  inquirer  finds  what  he  needs  in  the 
pamphlet  without  incurring  the  expense  of  the 
book.  As  fast  as  enough  bulletins  are  printed  to 
make  a  volume  they  will  be  bound  together,  with 
suitable  contents  and  indexes.  It  is  thought  that 
we  can  in  this  way,  with  a  minimum  of  expense, 
make  our  historical  treasures  more  widely  avail- 
able. This  bulletin  may  be  had  postpaid  for  5 
cents. 

Handbook  11  of  the  University  just  issued  is 
on  Library  handtvriting,  thus  making  available  in- 
formation for  which  there  has  been  wide  inquiry 
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concerning  the  peculiarly  legible  style  of  writing 
used  in  the  library  records  and  catalogues. 

Summer  Session  of  the  New  York  State  Library 
^  School, 

The  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  libraries 
and  in  the  interest  in  improving  their  methods 
so  as  to  secure  greater  results  from  the  means 
available,  is  making  it  impossible  to  give  as  much 
attention  as  individual  calls  for  instruction  and 
assistance  demand.  The  summer  school  is  pro- 
vided to  meet  just  this  need.  For  five  weeks  all 
the  resources  of  the  regular  school  and  of  the 
State  library  will  be  devoted  to  giving  all  the 
help  possible  to  librarians  and  assistants  who 
wish  to  maice  themselves  more  efficient  in  their 
work. 

The  second  summer  session  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School  will  begin  Monday,  May 
30,  and  continue  five  weeks,  closing  Friday,  July 
I,  1898,  in  time  to  allow  all  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Library  Association  at  Chau- 
tauqua. By  this  plan  the  summer  school  students 
will  see  the  State  library  and  all  departments  of 
the  University  in  full  operation  instead  of  in  va- 
cation, and  will  make  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  the  students  of  the  regular  classes  whose  work 
ends  only  one  week  earlier.  The  completion  of 
new  rooms  makes  it  possible  to  have  both 
schools  in  session  at  the  same  time  and  secures 
many  advantages  impossible  for  a  July  and  Au- 
gust session. 

The  members  of  the  regular  faculty  will  give 
certain  lectures,  and  for  other  instruction  will 
select  graduates  who,  from  their  library  course 
and  experience,  seem  best  adapted  to  this  pecu- 
liar work.  The  State  work  has  been  so  arranged 
that  Mr.  W.  R.  Eastman  of  the  public  libraries 
division  will  be  at  the  school  during  the  entire 
five  weeks,  that  his  unique  experience  in  study- 
ing the  problems  of  the  hundreds  of  libraries 
throughout  the  State  may  be  constantly  utilized 
in  the  summer  school.  Full  opportunity  will  be 
given  for  submitting  questions  and  practical  diffi- 
culties for  discussion  and  solution.  At  the  close 
of  the  course,  regents'  examinations  will  be 
given,  and  certificates  that  the  summer  course 
has  been  completed  will  be  awarded  to  successful 
candidates.  Obviously  five  weeks  will  allow 
study  only  of  the  simplest  methods  and  most  ele- 
mentary work  included  in  the  76  weeks  of  the 
full  course,  which  is  found  hardly  long  enough 
for  the  work.  Simple  cataloguing,  classification, 
accessioning,  shelf-listing,  loan  systems  and  some 
elementary  work  in  bibliography  and  library 
economy  will  be  taken  up. 

The  summer  course  is  intended  for  librarians 
of  the  smaller  libraries  and  library  assistants  who 
cannot  leave  their  positions  for  the  full  course. 
As  the  number  of  desks  is  limited,  application 
should  be  made  as  early  as  possible.  Only  those 
who  hold  credentials  for  the  completion  of  a  full 
four-year  academic  or  high  school  course,  or  its 
equivalent,  will  be  admitted  to  the  summer  ses- 
sion. For  those  engaged  in  library  work  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  who  meet  the  require- 
ments for  admission,  instruction  is  provided 
without  charge  as  part  of  the  work  of  the  public 
libraries  division.  To  all  others  meeting  the 
conditions  for  admission  the  fee  will  be  $20  for 
the  five  weeks'  course. 


STATE  UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS. 
First  Grade. 

March  10,  i:,  1898,   \.  M. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Stch  of  ihe  following  questions  has  xo  credits  assigned  to  it. 

Qtiestions. 

1.  Write  (a)  four  hundred  per  cent.;  (b)  .05  per 

cent,  and  (r)  two  hundred  and  six  ten- 
thousands;  (d)  express  the  fifth  root  of 
twelve. 

2.  To  the  product  of  8.035  by  .0035  add  three, 

and  divide  the  sum  by  .000625. 

3.  Reduce  (0)  to  the  lowest  terms,  jJH ;  (6)  to 

a  decimal  A;  (0  to  a  fraction  whose  de- 
nominator is  21,  }J. 

4.  When  it  is  10:45  p.  m.  at  Portland,  Me.,  70' 

15'  west  longitude,  it  is  what  time  at  Rome, 
12''  27'  east  longitude? 

5.  If,  after  expending  $821.70  for  improvements 

on  a  piece  of  real  estate,  I  sell  it  for  $6,375. 
and  thereby  make  a  net  gain  of  iIb%  on 
the  cost,  how  much  did  I  pay  for  it? 

6.  Given  the  principal,  $150,  the  interest,  $14.55, 

and  the  rate  per  annum,  6%.  Required  the 
time. 

7.  The  discounts  on  a  bill  of  goods  at  15%  and 

8%  amounted  to  $38.15.  Find  how  much 
the  goods  cost  the  purchaser. 

8.  If  the  gain  by  selfing  R.  W.   &  O.   R.   R. 

stock  that  cost  95 J^  at  loij^  is  $7475,  what 
is  the  par  value  of  the  stock? 

9.  Divide  $343  among  four  men  so  that  B  shall 

have  twice  as  much  as  A.  C  shall  have  as 
much  as  A  and  B,  and  D  shall  have  as 
much  as  B  and  C. 
10.  Find  the  cost  of  two-inch  plank  12  feet  long 
for  a  walk  50  feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  at 
$14.25  per  M.,  board  measure. 

Answers. 

I.  (o)  400%;  (b)  TiB%;  W  200.0006;  (d)  V'2. 
2.  4844996.  3.  (a)  i;  ib)  .03125;  (c)  H.  4.  4  hr. 
15  min.  48  sec.  a.  m.  5.  $4,915.80  or  $4,997-97 
6.  I    yr.    7    mo.    12    days.     7.  $136.85.    8.  $1,300. 

9.  A  $3i.i8A;  B  $62.36^;  C  93.64 r\;  D  15590}^ 

10.  $8.55- 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Qttestions. 

1.  Quito  is  located  at  the  Equator;  Havana  is 

almost  due  north  and  very  near  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer.  W^hat  is  the  approximate  num- 
ber of  miles  from  Quito  to  Havana? 

2.  State  the  geographical  facts  which  must  be 

taken  into  consideration  in  computing  the 
rate  at  which  a  place  on  the  equator  moves 
on  account  of  the  axial  rotation  of  the 
earth. 

3.  Mention  (a)  two  of  the  leading  silk  produc- 

ing countries  of  Asia;  (b)  the  leading 
country  of  Europe  in  the  manufacture  of 
silk  goods. 

4.  What    is    the    chief    article    of    export    from 

Odessa?  Name  the  bodies  of  water 
through  which  a  vessel  would  pass  in  tak- 
ing a  cargo  from  that  port  to  London. 
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5.  What  bay  or  sound  is  located  on  the  coast  of 

(a)  Rhode  Island;  (b)  Virginia;  (c)  North 
Carolina;  (d)  Alabama? 

6.  What  State  institution  is  located  at  (a)  Au- 

burn;  (b)   Batavia;   (c)  Ogdensburg;   (d) 
Elmira;  (e)  Plattsburg?    Answer  any  four. 

7.  Name  and  locate  the  two  extremes  of  eleva- 

tion found  in  the  study  of  the  relief  forms 
of  the  continents. 

8.  Give  two  reasons  why  the  winters  of  Central 

Russia  are  so  intensely  cold. 

9.  Mention  (a)  a  Canadian  province  bordering 

upon  the  Pacific  ocean;  {b)  its  capital  city; 
(c)  a  large  island  forming  part  of  its  terri- 
tory. 
10.  Name  a  city  of  England  for  the  manufacture 
of  (o)  cotton  goo'ds;  (6)  woolen  good-s; 
(c)  steel  and  cutlery. 

Answers. 

1.  1625. 

2.  The  circumference  of  the  earth  at  the  equa- 
tor and  the  time  required  for  the  earth  to  make 
a  complete  rotation  on  its  axis. 

3.  (a)  China  and  Japan;  (6)  France. 

4.  Wheat.  Black  Sea,  Strait  of  Bosporous, 
Sea  of  Marmora,  Strait  of  Dardanelles,  iSgean 
Sea,  Archipelago,  Mediterranean  Sea,  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  Atlantic  Ocean.  English  Channel, 
Strait  of  Dover,  Thames  river. 

5.  (a)  Narragansett  bay;  (6)  Chesapeake  bay; 
(c)  Pamlico  sotmd;  (d)  Mobile  bay. 

6.  (a)  State  prison;  (b)  institution  for  the 
blind;  (c)  insane  asylum;  (d)  reformatory;  (e) 
normal  school. 

7.  Mt.  Everest  and  Dead  sea. 

8.  Remoteness  from  warm  ocean  currents,  ex- 
posure to  cold  Arctic  winds. 

9.  (a)  British  Columbia;  (b)  Victoria;  (c)  Van- 
couver Island. 

10.  (a)  Manchester;   (6)  Leeds;   (c)  Sheffield. 

GRAMMAR. 

Questions. 

1  The  modern  progress  of  geology  has  led  us, 

2  by  successive  and  perfectly  connected  steps. 

3  back  to  a  time  when  what  is  now  only  an 

4  occasional    and    rare    phenomenon    was    the 

5  normal  condition  of  our  earth;  when  those 

6  internal  fires  were  enclosed  in  an  envelope  so 

7  thin  that  it  opposed  but  little  resistance  to 

8  their  frequent  outbreak  and  they  constantly 

9  forced  themselves  through  this  crust,  pouring 

10  out  melted  materials  that  subsequently  cooled 

11  and  consolidated  on  its  surface. 

Louis  Agassiz. 

The  first  seven  questions  refer  to  the  above 
selection. 

In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity 
in  answer  papers,  it  is  recommended  that  candi- 
dates observe  the  following  suggestions: 

I.  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate  clauses 
include  (a)  subject  clauses  :  (b)  objeciivc  clauses ;  (c)  adjective 
clauses;  (</)  adverbial  clauses. 

3.  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  unmodi6ed  subject  and 
unmodified  predicate. 

^.  In  RHving  modifiers,  if  word.s,  name  the  parts  of  speech  to 
which  they  belong.  In  like  manner  ^tate  the  character  of 
modifving  phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adverbial,  etc. 

4.  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of 
thnl  verb. 


5  In  parsiag  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  followlnfir  order: 
Class,  i>erson,  number,  gender,  case.  Give  the  reason  for  case. 
In  parsing  a  relaUve  pronoun,  state  the  agreement  with  its 
antecedent. 

6.  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the 
case  and  the  reason  tor  it. 

7.  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  transitive  and 
intransitive.  A  transitive  verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or  the 
passive  voice. 

8.  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order :  Principal 
parts,  regular  or  irregular,  transitive  or  intransitive,  voice,  mode, 
tense,  person,  number,  agreement ;  give  the  special  use  of  an 
infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

1.  Classify  the  following  clauses  according  to 

note  i:  (a)  Progress  has  led  (line  i);  (b) 
Fires  were  enclosed  (line  6);  (c)  It  opposed 
(line  7) ;  id)  They  forced  (lines  8  and  9) ; 
(e)  That  cooled  and  consolidated  (lines  10 
and  11). 

2.  Give  (a)  four  modifiers  of  led  (line  i);   (b) 

three  modifiers  of  forced  (line  9). 

3.  To  what  art  oi  speech  docs  each  of  the  fol- 

lowing belong:  (0)  only  (line  3);  (b)  so 
(line  6);  (c)  that  (line  7);  (d)  but  (line  7); 
(e)  that  (line  10)? 

4.  Parse    (a)    connected    (line    2);    (b)    pouring 

(line  9). 

5.  Classify  the  following  verbs  as  transitive  or 

intransitive  and  give  the  voice  of  the  trans- 
itive verbs:  (0)  has  led  (line  i);  (b)  was 
(line  4);  (f)  were  enclosed  (line  6);  {dt 
opposed  (line  7);  (e)  cooled  (line  10). 

6.  Give  the  syntax  of  (a)  geology  (line  i);  (6) 

phenomenon  (line  4);  (c)  materials  (line  10). 

7.  Give  the  subject  and  predicate  of  each  clause 

found  between  time  (line  3)  and  the  follow- 
ing semicolon. 

8.  Define  (a)  etymology;  (b)  sentence. 

9.  Conjugate   the   verb   give   in    the   indicative 

mode,  present  and  past  tenses,   emphatic 
form. 
10.  Name  three  verbs  which  may  take  two  ob- 
jects—  direct  and  indirect.     Illustrate  the 
use  of  one. 

Answers. 

1.  (o)  Principal;  (b)  adjective;  (c)  adverbial; 
(rf)  adjective  or  adverbial;  (e)  adjective. 

2.  (a)  us,  by  steps,  back,  to  time;  (b)  themselves, 
constantly,  through  crust. 

3.  (a)  Adverb;  (b)  adverb;  (c)  conjunction, 
(d)  adverb;  (e)  relative  pronoun. 

4.  Adjective  qualifying  steps.  Present  parti- 
ciple—  principal  parts,  pour,  pouring,  poured; 
modifies  they. 

S.  (a)  Transitive  active;  (b)  intransitive;  (c) 
transitive  passive;  (d)  transitive  active;  {e)  in- 
transitive. 

6.  (a)  Objective  case,  object  of  preposition  of; 
(b)  nominative  case,  attribute  of  is;  (c)  objective 
case,  objective  of  participle  pouring. 

7.  Subject  of  first  clause  is  what,  predicate  is; 
subject  of  second  clause  is  clause  zvJuU  is  phenom- 
enon, predicate  was. 

8.  Etymology  treats  of  the  classification,  prop- 
erties and  derivation  of  words.  A  sentence  is  a 
complete  thought  expressed  in  words. 

9.  Present:  I  do  give,  you  do  give,  he  does 
give,  we  do  give,  you  do  give,  they  do  give. 
Past:  I  did  give,  you  did  give,  he  did  give,  we  did 
give,  you  did  give,  they  did  give. 

10.  Give,  lend,  offer.  They  offered  Caesar  the 
crown  three  times. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Questions. 

1.  Mention  two  articles  of  commerce,  not  agri- 

tural  products,  taken  in  considerable  quan- 
tity from  North  America  between  1600  and 
1700. 

2.  Compare  the  French  and  English  colonies  at 

the  beginning  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war  with  respect  to  (a)  unity  of  govern- 
ment, (b)  number  of  settlers  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  and  (c)  possession  of  strate- 
gic points. 

3.  By  what  route  did  the  settlers  of  Kentucky 

reach  the  high  seas  with  their  produce? 
Mention  some  other  fact  of  importance 
concerning  the  settlement  of  that  State. 

4.  (a)  Why  were  the  military  operations  of  the 

English  in  the  Revolution  first  directed 
against  Massachusetts?  (b)  Why  were  the 
English  troops  later  concentrated  about 
the  City  of  New  York? 

5.  What  party  was  in  power  from  1789  to  1801? 

Mention  one  of  the  prominent  political 
topics  of  the  time,  and  state  the  attitude  of 
the  dominant  party  toward  that  issue. 

6.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  along 

the  Georgia  and  Florida  border  which  An- 
drew Jackson  was  sent  to  settle  in  1817? 

7.  Discuss  the  effect  on  the  agitation  of  the  slav- 

ery question  of  any  two  of  the  following 
events:  Lovejoy's  death,  John  Brown's 
raid,  the  publication  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
the  Dred  Scott  decision. 

8.  What  effect  did  the  panic  of  1837  have  upon 

the  presidential  election  of  1840? 

9.  Locate  Chattanooga  and  state  the  effect  of 

the  battle  of  Chattanooga  on  the  course  of 
the  Civil  war. 
10.  Among  the  leading  American  historians  were 
Bancroft,  Motley,  Parkman  and  Prescott. 
Note  the  title  or  the  general  subject  of  a 
history  written  by  each  of  these  men. 
Answer  two  only. 

Answers. 

1.  Fish  and  furs.  Other  correct  answers  may 
be  given. 

2.  (a)  French  colonies  had  a  more  uniform 
government;  (6)  English  had  more  settlers  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms;  (c)  French  possessed  most 
strategic  points,  viz.:  Forts  Du  Quesne,  Crown 
Point,  Ticonderoga,  Niagara  and  Louisburg. 

3.  By  way  of  the  Ohio  river  and  the  "  Cumber- 
land Road."    Answers  will  differ. 

4.  (a)  Because  Massachusetts  had  shown  most 
resistance  to  the  royal  edicts  and  authority,  and 
was  considered  the  "hot-bed  of  rebellion;"  (6) 
to  get  control  of  the  Hudson  river,  thus  separat- 
ing New  England  from  the  other  colonies. 

5.  The  Federalists.  They  were  in  favor  of  a 
strong  central  government.  Other  correct  an- 
swers may  be  given. 

6.  Trouble  with  the  Seminole  Indians  who, 
aided  by  runaway  negroes,  began  murderous 
depredations  upon  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Georgia. 

7.  Answers  will  differ. 

8.  It  defeated  Van  Buren,  and  caused  the  elec- 
tion of  Harrison  and  Tyler,  the  Whig  candidates. 


9.  Chattanooga  is  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Tennessee.  Bragg's  army  was  defeated  and  the 
Confederacy  was  practically  cut  down  to  four 
States,  viz.:  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia. 

10.  Bancroft  —  **  History  of  United  States," 
"  History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution.'* 
Motley  —  "  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  "  His- 
tory of  the  Netherlands."  Parkman —  "  The 
Jesuits  in  North  America,"  "The  Old  Regime 
in  Canada."  Prescott  —  "  Conquest  of  Mexico," 
**  Conquest  of  Peru."  Other  correct  answers 
may  be  given. 

CURRENT  TOPICS. 

Questions. 

1.  Write  briefly  the  facts  relating  to  the  *'  De 

Lome  Incident." 

2.  (a)  To  what  harbor  was  our  battleship  Maine 

recently  ordered?  (b)  Why  was  the  Maine 
sent  to  this  harbor  by  our  government? 

3.  (a) Who  was  in  command  of  this  battleship? 

(b)  What  happened  to  this  ship  on  the 
evening  of  February  15th?  (c)  What  loss 
of  life  and  property  was  the  result. 

4.  (a) What  has  been  the  attitude  of  our  govern- 

ment on  this  matter?  (fr)What  has  been 
the  attitude  of  the  Spanish  government? 

(c)  What  appears  to  be  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  people  of  this  country  in  rela- 
tion to  this  matter? 

5.  The  trial  of  M.  Emile  Zola  in  Paris  has  re- 

ceived the  attention  of  the  civilized  world- 
(a)  For  what  was  he  placed  on  trial?  (b) 
What  was  the  result  of  the  trial?  (c)  What 
is  the  general  opinion  of  the  public  on  this- 
matter? 

6.  What  resolution  affecting  the  meetings  of  the 

State  legislature  is  now  under  the  consid- 
eration of  that  body? 

7.  Who  was  recently  chosen  State  Superintend- 

ent of  Public  Instruction  for  this  State? 

8.  (a)  What  member  of  his  cabinet  did  Presi- 

dent McKinley  recently  appoint  Associate 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supremo 
Court?  (b)  Whom  did  President  McKin- 
ley appoint  to  the  vacancy  in  his  cabinet 
caused  by  this  appointment? 

9.  (a)  What  woman  of  national  reputation  died 

recently?  (6)  In  what  work  was  she  ac- 
tively engaged  and  in  what  official  capacity 
had  she  served  in  this  work? 
10.  Sheriff  Martin  of  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  is  on 
trial  for  the  crime  of  murder.  State  briefly 
what  the  facts  are  which  led  to  his  indict- 
ment for  this  crime. 

Answers. 

1.  De  Lome,  while  Spanish  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, wrote  a  private  letter  to  a  friend,  expos- 
ing the  insincerity  of  his  own  government,  and 
accusing  President  McKinley  of  catering  to  the 
political  rabble. 

The  letter  was  made  public,  but  ere  our  gov- 
ernment could  act,  he  cabled  his  resignation  to 
Madrid,  when  it  was  at  once  accepted. 

2.  (a)  Havana,  (b)  As  an  expression  of  good 
will,  and  to  be  handy  in  case  of  need. 

3.  (fl)  Capt.  Sigsbee.     (b)  Destroyed  by  an  ex- 
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plosion,     (c)  About  260  lives  and  about  $4,000,- 
000  property. 

4.  (a)  That  of  a  calm,  relentless  investigator. 
(b)  Would  be  an  obstructionist  if  it  dared,  (c) 
That  the  explosion  was  the  result  of  design,  not 
accident. 

5.  (a)  For  asserting  that  the  trial  of  Capt. 
Dre>'^us  was  a  farce,  and  challenging  the  govern- 
ment to  pick  up  the  gauntlet,  (b)  Zola  was 
found  guilty  of  libel  and  was  sentenced  to  impris- 
onment for  one  year,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  3,000 
francs,  (c)  Outside  of  France  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  Zola's  trial  was  a  mere  travesty 
on  justice. 

6.  For  biennial  sessions. 

7.  Charley  R.  Skinner. 

8.  (a)  Attorney- General  McKenna.  (b)  Gov- 
ernor (jriggs  of  New  Jersey. 

9.  (a)  Frances  Willard.  (b)  Temperance: 
President  of  International  Association.      " 

10.  A  strike  was  in  progress  among  the  coal 
miners,  who  were  advancing  in  a  body  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  others  to  join  them.  They 
were  met  by  the  sheriff  and  a  posse  of  twenty 
deputies,  who  ordered  them  to  desist.  A  scuffle 
ensued,  during  which  Martin  ordered  his  men 
to  fire.  Twenty  of  the  strikers  were  killed  and  a 
number  wounded. 

PHYSIOLOGY    AND    HYGIENE. 

Questions. 

1.  What    relation    has    the    periosteum    to    the 

growth  and  the  repair  of  the  bones? 

2.  Describe  the  course  of  digested  fats  from  the 

intestines  until  they  enter  the  blood. 

3.  Why  is  the  flow  of  blood  from  a  clean-cut 

wound  much  greater  than  from  one  having 
a  rough,  lacerated  surface? 

4.  How  does  alcohol  affect  the  working  of  the 

heart?  What  is  meant  by  "  fatty  degener- 
ation "  of  the  heart? 

5.  What  arrangement  is  provided  to  keep  the 

large  valves  between  the  auricles  and  ven- 
tricles closed  during  the  contraction  of  the 
ventricles? 

6.  What  is  the  direction  of  the  nervous  impulse 

(a)  in  the  sensory  nerve  fibres;  {b)  in  the 
motor  nerve  fibres? 

7.  Name  three  organs  of  the  body  that  are  never 

at  rest? 

8.  Describe  the  wa.ste  and  renewal  of  the  epi- 

dernjis. 

9.  W'hy  does  an  injury  to  one  hemisphere  of 

the  brain  affect  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body? 
10.  Name  in  order  the  parts  of  the  eye  through 
which  a  ray  of  light  passes  before  reaching 
the  retina. 

Answers. 

1.  The  periosteum  nourishes  the  bone  and  is 
capable,  with  the  aid  of  the  surrounding  soft  tis- 
sues, of  producing  new  bone  to  replace  that  re- 
moved by  disease  or  surgical  operations. 

2.  The  lacteals  absorb  the  fats  from  the  intes- 
tines 'and  empty  into  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle. 
This  pouch  connects  with  the  thoracic  duct 
which  extends  upwards  and  empties  into  the  left 
subclavian  vein. 


3.  Because  blood  coagulates  much  more  rap- 
idly on  a  rough,  ragged  surface  than  on  a  smooth 
one. 

4.  At  first  the  heart's  action  is  accelerated. 
After  the  first  eft'ects  of  the  alcohol  have  passed 
away,  the  heart  loses  power  and  contracts  less 
vigorously. 

"  Fatty  degeneration  "  of  the  heart  is  a  partial 
change  of  the  muscular  tis-sue  into  fat. 

5.  There  are  fine  but  strong  fibrous  cords  at- 
tached to  the  edges  of  the  valves  and  to  small 
muscular  projections  which  extend  from  the 
walls  of  each  ventricle  and  which  contract  when 
the  heart  contracts. 

6.  (a)  Toward  the  brain;  (6)  from  the  brain. 

7.  Heart,  lungs,  brain. 

8.  Owing  to  attrition  and  chemical  action,  the 
outer  cells  of  the  epidermis  are  almost  con- 
stantly being  removed,  while  the  deeper  ones, 
formed  from  the  dermis,  are  being  pushed  for- 
ward to  take  their  place. 

9.  Owing  to  the  decussation  of  the  nerves. 

10.  Cornea,  aqueous  humor,  crystalline  lens, 
vitreous  humor. 

ALGEBRA. 

Qu^SitOHS. 

Each  of  the  followinf^  questioas  has  xo  credits  assigned  to  it 

1.  (a)  What  is  the  product  of  m  used  as  ^  factor  c 

times?  (d)  What  is  the  per  cent  loss  on  an 
article  bought  for  50  cents  and  sold  for  n  cents? 
{c)  How  many  tile  n  inches  lon^  and  w  inches 
wide  will  be  required  to  cover  a  plot  o  feet 
long  and  e  feet  wide  ? 

2.  Multiply  tf*— 2a^+^*-h^  by  tf--»-a^-+-^*— ^. 

3.  Find  the  prime  factors  of 

(a)  xy-'2my-i'2mn'-nx. 
ib)  fl*4-iofl--50. 
{c)  28a^*— 28ad-h7«. 

4.  (a)  Reduce  to   the   form  of  a  whole  or  mixed 

a'-HUfif — 5 
number 


T-ha'    I— a' 

(d)  Simplify  ^3^ -^- 


3(i4-rt^^ 


(a)  What  is  the  reciprocal  of  a  number?   Express 

the  reciprocal  of  t  in  its  simplest  form,     id) 

State  an  axiom  which  justifies  the  transposition 
of  a  term  from  one  member  of  an  equation  to 
the  other. 


4-10=-^.   Solve. 
5 

Solve  by  substitution. 


9— 2^r     5^4-8 

3  6 

j4Jir-M2^=5.  } 
i    x+  2>=5.  f 

A  farmer  puts  his  sheep  in  four  pens;  in  the  first 
he  places  4  less  than  one-third;  in  the  second 
2  more  than  one-fourth;  in  the  third  3  more 
than  one-fifth ;  and  in  the  fourth  pen  he  puts 
25  sheep.     How  many  sheep  has  he  ? 

An  army  corps  of  12.850  men  was  formed  into 
two  squares,  one  of  which  had  ten  men  on  a 
side  more  than  the  other.  How  many  men 
were  there  in  each  square? 

Find  the   square  root  of   81— -i8«H-Wf*-hi8i» — 

2W»-h«'. 

Simplify  {a)  -^24a«^V».  (J))  Vf7  (r)  V^-^  \'T2, 
(d)  Express  without  negative  exponents   --^^' 
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Ansvters. 

^  '  50      ^ '  nw 

3.  {a)  {x-2m){y-n)\    (b)  (a+14)  (tf-4);    if)  la 
{2b—i){2b—i). 


4.  (a)a- 


•Ab) 


a^-k-i 


5.  ia)  One,  divided  by  that  number.     Reciprocal  of 

T-is  b.    {b)  If  equal  quantities  be  added  to  or 

subtracted  from  equal  quantities,  the  results 
will  be  equal. 

7.    120.  Q.    W— »— 9. 

10.  {a)  2a^b<^  |/^;  {f»  \  ^/J^;  W  7  i/3;  (^)  |«-  ,    | 

MSTHODS  AND  SCHOOL  ECONOMY. 

Questions. 
Each  of  the  ioUowiDg  questions  has  20  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  In  the  introduction  of  phonics  in  the  teaching 

of  primary  reading,  mention  three  or  fotir 
sounds  that  may  be  advantageously  used 
at  the  start.  Give  9  reason  for  the  selec- 
tions made. 

2.  Outline  a  method  of  demonstrating  objectively 

that  multiplying  the  denominator  of  a  fra- 
tion  by  four  divides  the  whole  of  the  frac- 
tion by  four. 

3.  State  three  means  of  .giving  to  primary  and  in- 

termediate pupils  thoughts  as  the  basis  pf 
lan«guage  lessons. 

4.  Discuss  the  value  of  (a)  oral  work,  (6)  written 

work,  as  tXD  definite  results  to  be  secured 
therefrom. 

5.  State  some  of  the  objections  to  the  percentage 

system  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  work 
of  pupils. 

(The  answers  to  these  questions  partake  of  the 
nature  of  discussion.  Answers  will,  therefore, 
differ.) 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

Questions. 

1.  The  Constitution  declares  that  no  Sta^e  shall 

enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with 
a  foreign  power.  Give  a  reason  for  this 
restriction. 

2.  State  the  difference  between  United  States 

Senators  and  Representatives  as  to  (a) 
constitutional  qualifications;  (2^)  term  of 
oflice;  (c)  mode  of  election. 

3.  (a)  Where  is  the  chief  judicial  power  of  the 

United  Sta;tcs  vested?  (&)  the  legislative 
power?  (c)  the  chief  executive  power? 

4.  Name  two  rights  which  are  denied  to  aliens 

residing  in  this  State. 

5.  Distinguish  between  direct  and  indirect  taxes 

and  give  an  example  of  each. 

6.  State  (a)  the  chief  duty,  and  (&)  the  term  of 

office  of  the  Comptroller  of  this  State. 

7.  Who  are  qualified  to  vote  upon  amendments 

to  the  State  Constitution? 

8.  (a) What  is  the  term  of  office  of  the  Governor 

of  New  York;  (&)  what  is  his  salary;  (c) 
what  authority  fixes  his  salary? 

9.  What  remedy  has  a  person  whose  property  i« 

affected  in  case  the  government  exercises 
its  right  of  eminent  domain? 


10.  Mention  three  classes  of  cases  in  which  tKe 
United  States  courts  have  jurisdiction. 

Answers, 

1.  Because  no  State  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
into  any  agfreement  which  might  involve  all  the 
States  in  war.    (Other  correct  answers  accepted.) 

2.  (a)  Senators  must  be  thirty  years  01  age, 
nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  Unitejl  States,  and  a 
resident  of  the  State  from  which  he  is  chosen. 
Representatives  must  be  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  seven  years  a  citizen  Qf  the  United  States, 
and  a  resident  of  the  State  from  which  hie  is 
chosen.  (&)  Senators,  six  years;  Representa- 
tives, two  years,  (c)  Senators  are  elected  by  joint 
ballot  of  the  State  legislature;  Representatives 
are  elected  by  the  electors  of  the  Congressional 
districts. 

3.  (a)  In  the  Supreme  Court.  (&)  In  Congress, 
(c)  In  the  President. 

4.  The  right  to  vote  or  to  hold  office.  (Other 
correct  answers  may  be  given.) 

5.  A  direct  tax  is  one  levied  upon  real  estate 
or  personal  property,  and  which  the  owner  must 
pay,  as  State  or  county  tax.  An  indirect  tax  is 
one  levied  upon  certain  goods,  and  which  the 
consumer  pays  indirectly  in  the  increased  price 
of  the  goods,  as  duties  and  customs. 

6.  (o)  To  have  charge  of  the  fiscal  concerns  of 
the  State.     (&)  Two  years. 

7.  All  qualified  electors. 

8.  (a)  Two  years.  (&)  $10,000  a  year,  and  resi- 
dence,    (c)  Constitution  of  New  York  State. 

9.  (Answers  will  differ.) 

10.  All  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls;  all  cases  in  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party;  all  cases  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  States.  (Other  cor- 
rect answers  may  be  given.) 

BOOKKEEPING. 

Questions. 

1.  Define  (a)  solvency;  (&)  balance;  (c)  liability. 

2.  Rule  forms  of  (a)  day  book;  (&)  ledger,  and 

in  each  column  write  the  use  for  which  jt 
is  designed. 

3.  Which  of  the  three  principal  books  in  single 

entry  bookkeeping  are  books  of  *'  original 
entry?  " 

4.  In  single  entry,  all  original  entries  of  trans- 

actions on  account  should  be  made  where? 
All  transactions  in  which  cash  is  either 
paid  or  received  on  account  should  be  en- 
tened  where? 
5-7.  Interpret,  ».  e.,  give  the  meaning  of,  each 
of  the  following  entries  (books  of  S.  K. 
Newton),  and  name  the  book  in  which  it 
is  found,  and  also  all  other  books  where 
it  should  appear  in  some  form: 
(a)  Elias  Remington  Dr. 

To  Mdse. 
Cash  Cr. 

Account  of  Henry  Wood 

Robert  Harrington  Cr. 

By  so  bbl.  flour  at  $5.50 

Dr. 

To  cash 

Cash  Dr. 

Note  of  Harold  Briggs 
Interest 
Dr.  Elbert  Swift 


(fr) 
(c) 


(rf) 
(0 


$100.00 

7550 

275.00 

190.00 

85.00 
3.65 
Cr. 
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(f)  To  feed  $iio  (g)  By  check  60.00 
(A)  "  note  50.00 
Memoranda:  —  George  Richards  bought 
of  A.  W.  Campbell  &  Co.,  for  cash,  54 
yards  of  Brussels  csyi>et  at  $.90  per  yard, 
16  yards  of  stair  carpet  at  55  cents  per 
yard,  4  pairs  lace  curtains  at  $3.75  per  pair, 
and  3  pairs  window  shades  at  $1.60  per 
pair. 

8.  Make  an  itemized  bill  of  the  foregoing,  and 

receipt  the  same  for  Campbell  &  Co. 

9.  Write   (a)   a  joint  and  several  promissory 

note  for  $100,  negotiable,  and  payable  in 
30  days  after  date  at  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Utica,  N.  Y.;  (6)  an  endorsement 
transferring  the  note  to  Victor  Williams. 


10.  The  following  facts  are  gathered  from  the 
books  of  Loren  G.  Thomas:  —  Investment 
$3,000;  ledger  balances  —  John  Schenck, 
Dr.,  $375,  R.  E.  Bliss,  Dr.,  $85,  John  Ebbitt, 
Cr.,  $115;  cash  on  hand  $213;  bills  payable, 
$618;  bills  receivable,  $295;  merchandise 
per  inventory,  $2,160.  Make  a  statement 
showing  (a)  resources  and  liabilities,  ib) 
gain  or  loss,  and  (c)  present  worth. 

Answers, 
I.  (a)  The  financial  condition  of  an  individual 
or  a  corporation  in  which  the  assets  exceed  the 
liabilities;  (b)  the  difference  between  the  debit 
and  credit  side  of  an  account;  <c)  all  forms  of  in« 
debtedness.. 


II. 


Date. 

£>ay  Book. 

Ledger 
PgTNo. 

Items. 

Dr. 
or 

Amt. 

1           f 

Totals. 

1 

Cr. 

* 

i 

! 

Dr. 

Ledger, 

Cr, 

Date. 

Entries  from  Day 
Book. 

Page   1 
No.io 

i 

1 

^ 

Date.       Entries  from  Day 
Book. 

I- 

Num-  1 
berof 

1 

1 
1 

1         i 

■      1 
1 

3.  The  day  book  and  cash  books. 

4.  In  the  day  book.    In  the  cash  book. 

5-7.  (a)  This  entry  is  from  ledger.  Elias  Rem- 
ington bought  mdse.  to  the  amount  of  $100  from 
S.  K.  Newton  on  account.  This  entry  will  also 
appear  in  the  day  book. 

(6)  This  entry  is  from  cash  bbok.  S.  K.  New- 
ton PAID  TO  Henry  Wood  $75  on  account.  This 
entry  will  also  be  found  in  ledger  and  day  book. 

(c)  This  entry  is  from  day  book.  Robert  Har- 
rington sold  S.  K.  Newton  50  bbls.  flour  at  $5.50 
on  account.  This  entry  will  also  appear  in 
ledger. 


(d)  S.  K.  Newton  paid  Robert  Harrington 
$190  on  account  This  entry  is  from  day  book 
but  will  also  appear  in  cash  book  and  ledger. 

(e)  This  entry  is  from  cash  book,  S.  K.  New- 
ton received  from  Harold  Briggs  $85  and  $3.65 
cash  on  note  with  interest.  This  entry  will  also 
appear  in  day  book  and  ledger. 

(f)  This  entry  is  from  ledger.  S.  K.  Newton 
sold  Elbert  Swift  feed  to  the  amount  of  $100  for 
which  he  gave  his  check  for  $60  and  his  note 
for  $50.  (0  will  appear  in  day  book  and  led^^er; 
(g)  in  day  book,  cash  book  and  ledger;  (A)  in 
day  book  and  ledger. 


Mr,  Georgr  Richards, 


Boug:ht  of  A. 


VIII. 
W.  Campbell  &  Co. 


March  11,  18 


54  yds.  Brussels  carpet,  @    .go  per  yd 
16    **     stair  "         **     .55         ** 

4  prs.  lace  curtains,        **  3.75  per  pr 
3    **     window  shades,  **   1.60        ** 


148 

60 

8 

80  ' 

15 

00 

1       4 

80 

1 

$77 


Received  Payment,  March  11, 


A.  W.  Campbell  &  Co. 
per 
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9- 
$100.  Albany,  March  ii,  1898. 

Thirty  days  after  date,  we  jointly  and  severally 
promise  to  pay  John  Blank,  or  order,  one  hun- 
dred dollars  at  the  First  National  Bank  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  for  value  received. 

John  Doe. 
William  Doe. 


*^  M  «M 

S^       ^        " 
^         I        I 


X. 

Statement, 


Liabilities.  Resources. 


Investment 

iohn  Schenck,  Dr.. . 
L.  E.  Bliss,  Dr 

John  Ebbitis,  Cr 

Cash  on  hand 

Bills  pa3rable 

Bills  receivable 

Mdse.  per  inventory 
Loss 


$3,000 

1375 

85 

"5 

ai3 

618 

295 

2,160 

605 

$3,733 

13.733 

Investment $3,000 

Loss 605 


Present  worth I2 .395 


PHYSICS. 

Questions.  , 

1.  Define  (a)  weight;  (&)  cai)illary  attraction. 

2.  When    a   mercury    barometer    stands    at   29 

inches,  what  is  the  height  of  a  water 
barometer  in  the  same  place,  the  specific 
gravity  of  mercury  being  13.6? 

3.  A    small   coin   and   a   feather   are   dropped 

through  a  long  tube  (a)  at  first  containing 
air  and  then  (Jb)  when  the  air  has  been  ex- 
hausted. What  difference  will  be  noticed? 
Explain  the  reason  for  the  difference. 

4.  The  smaller  piston  of  a  hydraulic  press  has 

an  area  of  one  inch  and  the  larger  piston 
100  inches;  if  a  pressure  of  25  pounds  be 
exerted  on  the  smaller  piston  what  will  be 
the  upward  pressure  on  the  larger  piston? 

5.  (o)What  is  centrifugal  force?     (ftl  To  what 

property  of  matter  is  it  due?  (c)  Give  an 
example. 

6.  By  words  or  by  drawing  indicate  the  essen- 

tial parts  of  a  steam  engine. 

7.  Give  an  illustration  of  the  production  of  heat 

by  (a)  friction;  (fr)  compression;  (c) 
chemical  action. 

8.  What  is  the  commonly  accepted  theory  (a) 

of  sound;  (Jb)  of  light? 


9.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  substituting  a 
copper  wire  for  the  bamboo  splinter  in  au 
incandescent  electric  light? 
10.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  reflection?  (Jb)  How  do  these  angles 
compare  in  size? 

Answers. 

1.  (a)  Weight  is  the  measure  of  gravity;  (Jb) 
capillary  attraction  is  a  form  of  attraction  or  re- 
pulsion which  exists  between  solids  and  liquids. 

2.  32.86^  ft 

3.  (a)  The  coin  will  reach  the  ground  first;  (b) 
they  will  fall  together.  When  they  are  dropped 
through  the  tube  containing  air,  the  resistance 
of  the  air  prevents  the  feather  from  falling  as 
rapidly  as  the  coin. 

4.  2,500  pounds. 

5.  (a)  Centrifugal  force  is  a  center  fleeing 
force,  (fr) Inertia,  (c)  The  water  flying  off  a 
grindstone  when  in  motion. 

6.  Answers  will  differ. 

7.  (a)  Rubbing  the  hands  together  on  a  cold 
day  will  warm  them;  (6)  Heating  by  steam;  (c) 
Sulphuric  acid  poured  into  water. 

8.  (a)  Sound  is  caused  by  the  vibrations  of 
the  air  which  move  in  wave  like  motions  and  act 
upon  the  organs  of  hearing;  (Jb)  a  luminous  body 
sets  in  motion  the  waves  of  ether  which  go  off 
in  every  direction  in  wave  like  motion  until  they 
reach  the  organs  of  sight. 

9.  The  copper  wire  would  be  melted. 

10.  (a)  The  angle  of  incidence  is  the  angle 
which  a  ray  of  light  falling  on  a  surface  makes 
with  the  perpendicular  to  that  surface.  The 
angle  of  reflection  is  the  angle  which  a  ray  of 
light,  on  leaving  a  reflected  surface,  makes  with 
the  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  (Jb)  They  are 
equal. 

SCHOOL   LAW. 

Questions, 

1.  What  pupils  must  according  to  law  be  pro- 

vided with  suitable  text-books  from  which 
to  study  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics? 

2.  If  a  school-house  is  condemned  by  a  school 

commissioner,  what  is  the  duty  of  the 
trustee  or  trustees  in  case  the  district  does 
not  vote  a  tax  for  a  new  building  within 
thirty  days  after  the  holding  of  the  first 
meeting? 

3.  What  reasons  only  are  sufficient  to  justify 

the  dismissal  of  a  teacher  during  his  term 
of  employment? 

4.  Instead  of  maintaining  a  school,  what  other 

course  is  open  to  the  electors  of  a  school 
district? 

5.  The  law  fixes  the  number  of  weeks  for  which 

a  common  school  must  be  in  session  in 
one  year  as  thirty-two.  (a)  How  great  a 
deficiency  may  be  allowed  in  this  time? 
(Jb)  For  what  purpose  may  this  deficiency 
be  allowed? 

6.  In  what  case  only  are  the  official  acts  of  two 

of  three  trustees  binding  on  the  district? 

7.  Who  has  the  power  to  prescribe  the  course  of 

study  to  be  pursued  in  the  school  of  any 
district? 
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8.  If  a  person   holding  one  district  office  is 

elected  to  and  accepts  another  district  of- 
fice, what  does  the  law  say  shall  result? 

9.  At  least  what  subjects  must  be  taught  in  a 

school  that  it  may  meet  the  requirements 
established  by  the  compulsory  education 
law? 
10.  In  what  case  may  a  truant  officer  arrest  a 
child? 

Answers. 

1.  All  pupils  below  the  second  year  of  the 
High  School  and  above  the  third  year  of  school 
work. 

2.  They  must  contract  for  the  building  of  a 
schoolhouse  and  levy  a  tax  to  pay  for  the  same. 

3.  Any  reason  that  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  would  deem  sufficient. 

4.  They  may  empower  the  trustees  to  make  a 
written  contract  with  the  board  of  education  of 
any  adjoining  union  school  to  teach  the  children 
of  the  district. 

5.  (a)  Three  weeks.  (J)  For  attendance  at 
Teachers'  Institute. 

6.  When  they  act  at  a  meeting  of  which  all 
three  trustees  have  been  notified. 

7.  Trustee  or  trustees. 

8.  He  vacates  the  first  office. 

g,  Reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  Eng- 
lish grammar  and  geography. 

10.  When  he  finds  an  incorrigible  truant  absent 
from  school. 

COMPOSITION. 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects: 

1.  How  I  LEARNED  TO  READ. 

2.  "  Every  rose  has  its  thorn." 

3.  a  comparison  of  the  early  settlers 

OF  New  England  with  those  of  Vir- 
ginia. 
Credits  will,  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  com- 
position with  particular  reference  to  three 
points: 
I.  The  matter,  ».  e.,  the  thought  expressed. 


2.  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language 

used. 

3.  The  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into 

paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  and  general 
appearance. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 
Summer  School. 

During  the  summer  of  i&)8  courses  of  instruc- 
tion will  be  given  as  follows:  English,  five 
courses  —  Composition,  two  courses;  Angflo- 
Saxon;  Chaucer;  English  literature  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  German,  two  courses.  French, 
two  courses.  Greek,  two  courses.  Latin.  His- 
tory and  government,  two  courses  —  American 
history,  with  excursions;  civil  government.  Psy- 
chology. Education  and  teaching,  including  his- 
tory and  principles  of  education,  psychology  for 
teachers,  school  hygiene,  and  organization,  man- 
agement and  supervision  of  schools.  Methods 
of  teaching  algebra  and  geometry  to  beginners. 
Mathematics,  four  courses  —  Solid  geometry; 
trigonometry;  plane  analytic  geometry;  calculus. 
En^neerin^,  two  courses  —  Topographical  sur- 
veymg;  railway  engineering.  Physics,  two 
courses.  Chemistry,  three  cotu-ses  —  Fundamen- 
tal principles  of  chemistry;  qualitative  analysis; 
physical  chemistry.  Botany.  Geolo^,  diree 
courses  —  Elementary  geology;  geological  field- 
work,  two  courses.  Geography,  two  courses  — 
Elementary  physiography;  geog^raphy  of  the 
United  States.    Physical  training,  two  courses. 

These  courses  are  especially  intended  to  meet 
the  needs  of  persons  who  are,  or  who  intend  to 
be,  teachers.  Instruction  in  all  the  courses  be- 
gins on  Tuesday,  July  5th. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  courses  will  be  given 
at  the  Medical  School  and  the  Dental  School. 


SUMMER  COURSES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITT. 

New  York  University  announces  the  pro- 
gram oif  the  fourth  summer  session.    As  in  for- 


The  Oswep  Movement 


The  Contribution  of  the  Oswego  Normal  School  to  Educational  Progress  In  America. 
By  A.  P.  HOLLIS.  Volume  XXXIV  In  HEATH'S  PEDAGOGICAL  LIBRARY.  Cloth. 
Illustrated  with  eight  portraits.    186  pages.    Retail  price,  $  1.00. 

MR.  HOLLIS  treats  an  important  field  in  the  history  of  American  pedaRogj.  The  rise  and  growth  of 
**  the  Oswego  idea,"  its  influence  upon  other  schools,  and  the  notable  work  of  Oswego  graduates, 
are  worthy  of  especial  study,  as  together  they  form  one  of  the  most  potent  forces  that  have  influenced 
educational  theory  and  practice  in  this  country.  (  J{ 

This  timely  volume  also  serves  in  a  large  sense  as  a  memorial  of  the  life-work  of  Dr.  Sheldon,  and 
will  be  welcomed  not  only  by  all  personally  interested  in  the  Oswego  Normal  School,  but  also  by  every 
student  of  the  history  of  education. 

The  portraits  are  those  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Prof.  Hermann  Krlisi,  Principal  I.  B.  Poucher, 
Mrs.  I.  B.  Poucher  (nee  Matilda  S.  Cooper),  Dr.  Mary  V.  Lee,  Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  Mrs.  Mary  Sheldon 
Barnes,  and  Supt.  L.  H.  Jones. 

New  Descriptive  Price  List  of  Heath's  Pedagogical  Library  mailed  free  on  rcqaest. 

D.  C  HEATH  &  CO,,  Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


NEV  YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


LONDON. 
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mer  years,  the  work  is  arranged  with  special 
,  reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers  and  college 
graduates.  Eight  groups  of  courses  are  offered, 
viz.:  Mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
Germanic  languages,  Latin,  Greek  and  pedagogy. 
The  courses  are  announced  to  run  from  July  5 
to  August  12,  except  the  pedagogy  courses, 
which  come  a  week  later  —  July  11,  August  19. 
However,  arrangements  have  been  made  by 
which  those  who  attend  tfhe  N.  E.  A.  meeting 
may  also  begin  work  in  other  course  a  week 
later. 

The  fact  that  the  railroads  have  granted  excep- 
tionally low  rates  to  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  these  tickets  through  August,  give 
teachers  froan  the  West  and  South  the  umismal 
opportunity  of  aittending  the  National  Educa- 
tional <meeting,  spending  a  week  in  Washington, 
and  studying  five  or  six  weeks  in  New  York 
City,  all  at  a  minimum  expen«c.  University 
Heights,  where  the  course  will  be  given,  is  a 
most  beautiful,  and  during  the  summer  a  most 
delightful,  suburban  spot  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city.  Saturday  excursions  afford  a  pleas- 
ant opportunity  for  those  who  come  from  a  dis- 


tance to  become  familiar  with  many  points  of 
historical  and  ediKational  interest. 


CONFUSING. 


When  baby  began  his  alphabet, 

And  was  learning  it  through  and  through, 
There  were  always  two  letters  he  could  not  get, 

The  letters  I  and  U. 

For  when  you  told  him  the  letter  was  U, 

Why,  then  he  called  it  "  Me;  " 
And  if  that  was  so.  it  was  certainly  true 

That  I  then  "You"  would  be. 

And  on  these  changes  his  mind  is  set; 

But  Tm  sure  you'll  agree  with  me. 
It's  a  curious  kind  of  alphabet 

Where  there's  never  an  I  to  see. 

—  Outlook. 


The  first  requisite  to  success  in  life  is  to  be  a 
good  animal.  —  Herbert  Spencer. 


ECONOMICAL  AND   PROGRESSIVE  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

ADOPT  THE 

"HOLDEN  SYSTEM  FOR 
PRESERVING  BOOKS, 

-^-IN    ORDER   TO^^- 

SA  VE  MONEY  md  to  PROMOTE  CLEANLINESS. 


ff 


We  would  like  to  correspond  with  any  member  of  any  School  Board  who  is  interested  in 
promoting  Economy  as  well  as  the  interests  of  every  Taxpaj'er  ! 


SAMJPZBS  TREB,     P.  O.  Bom  643-H. 


HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD,   MASS. 


ENJOY  TURKISH  BATHS  AT  HOME 


deu. 


or  Medleau 


Alao  Vapor  Batbi,  Solphur.  Perfttined 
iMod.  Write  for  lat«rc«UiMB  Book, 
Free.  Water  BaU»  eloaoM  tb«  outer  Ain  uuiy. 
Uur  metbod  far  •upenor.  Cl««aMS.  Parities,  In- 
Tigoraui  •ntiro  ■jaicn.  Prevents  diseair.  Um  our 
Quaker  Bath  Cabiiifft.  Best,  cheapest  for  fswllj 
use.  OooU  Mothlnc  to  Try  It.  Over  »7,000 
bappv  users.  Produces  bealtb,  «trpDitU),  vlfor. 
BoMOtifleo  oomplexioo.  Corca  eolda,  rbcuma- 
llaiin.  obesity,  la  grippe,  etc..  all  blood,  skin,  uvrv- 
ouM  MOd  kidney  troubles.  Kxcellvut  for  female  ills. 
.....   ^ ^  «. ♦lO0B«»«Uaod 


A8ERTS  VAITEIi  Mob  w^  Woaoa.  # 


WANTED  a  paperCOUND  In  Cur- 
that  will  give  i  he X^  rent  History  j  ust 
Current  Hist or>'  such  a  paper  at 
of  the  whole  world  over  ,'  25  c.  a  yr.  Monthly 
On  receipt  of  25  cents,  silver,  to  pay  postaKO, 
etc.,  we  will  send  our  new  book  on  Psychol- 
ogy free,  also  Current  History  one  year  freo 
Current  History  Co.,  Rochbstkr,  N.  Y 
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Nature  Study  in  the 
Elementary  Schools* 


IN  PRBSS. 


By  LUCY  LANGDON  WILLIAMS  WILSON,  Ph.  D.,  Phila- 
delphia Normal  School  for  Girls. 
Preface  by  FRANCIS  W.  PARK  BR*  Chicago  Normal  School. 


Science  Readers* 


By  VINCENT  T.  MURCh£.  Rerised  and  adapted  for  use 
in  schools,  with  a  preface  by  L.  L.  W.  Wilson,  Ph.D., 
Philadelphia  Normal  School. 


Vol.     L    Prioe  S6  omits. 

Vol.  IV.    Prioo  40  oents. 

Vol  n.    Prioo  S6  oents. 

Vol.  V.    Prioo  IK)  oenti. 

Vol.m.    Prioo  40  oents. 

Vol.  VI.    Prioo  60  oents. 

^*  There  are  no  better  graded  ttchool  r^jiders,  none  that  give  more 
valuable  information,  none  better  adapted  In  fact,  fancy  and  phras- 
ing to  the  needs  of  pnpMf. ^American  Primary  Teacher, 


A  Manual  for  Teachers. 

i6mo.    Cloth.    Price,  90  cents,  net 

"The  best  book  for  teachers  who  wish  to  taks  up  nature  study  In 
'  elementary  schools.** 

*  A  Reader. 

MytiiSt  Stories  and  Poems* 
^  Price,  35  cents,  net, 

A  Handbook  of 
Nature  Study*   in  press. 

By  D.  LANGE,  Central  High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  fhnilsh  teachers  in  common  schools 
with  material  and  suggestions  with  which  to  make  their  pupils 
acquainted  with  the  plant  and  animal  life  around  them.  The 
material  Is  arranged  according  to  seasons  and  life  communities,  and 
the  author  has  taken  special  pains  to  show  some  of  the  relations 
existing  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  animate  and 
Inanimate  nature,  and  between  man  and  nature,  i^xty  illustrations 
wlll;be  embodied  in  the  text. 


Lessons  With  Plants* 


By  L.  H.  BAILEY,  Cornell  University. 
Half  Leather.    lamo.    Price  |x.io. 
Suggestions  for  seeing  and  interpreting  some  of  the  common  forms  of  vegetation. 

With  delineations  from  nature  by  W.  S.  HOLDS  WORTH,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing  in  the  Agricultural  College 
of  Michigan. 

"  It  is  new  in  matter,  in  illustrations,  and  in  methcdB."— Science. 

Baik/s  FIRST  LESSONS  WITH  PLANTS,  40c* 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  TEACHER* 

The  Meaning  of  Education.   The  Study  of  Children 

By  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia       AHU  TnCtf  SchOOl  Ttaininfi^^ 


University.    Cloth,    xamo.    Price,  $1.00,  reg. 

'*  It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  this  book  as.a  standard-bearer  in 
the  ceaseless  struggle  going  on  for  the  betterment  of  the  American 
system  of  education.— W.  T.  Harsis,  Washington,  D.  C.    ^       Hi 


By  FRANCIS  WARNER,  M.  D. 

lamo.    Cloth.    Price,  $c.oo  net. 
"i  regard  this  volume  as  one  of  the  very  best  contributions  yet 
made  on  the  subject  of  Child  Study.  "~J.  U.  GasBirwooD,  Supt.  of 
City  Schools,:Kansas  aty.  Mo. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  TERMS  OP 

Bicrstadt^s  Fadeless  Phototypes 


Photographic  Reproductions  of  the  World's  Master- 
pieces of  Art  and  Architecture. 
Size  4x6  inches,  each  15  cts.,  per  doz.,  $1.50. 
"   73C9       *'  y>cts.,    "      '*       3.50. 
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66  Fifth  Avenue, 

BOSTON. 
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CHICAGO. 


NEW  YORIC 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Please  mentioii  "NEW  YORK  EDDCATION"  irban  answering  ADVERTISEMENTS.    56? 


Syracuse  "(Dinivereitie. 

Four.  Colleges.      Elegant  Buildings. 

1,200  Students. 

110  Professors  and  Instructors. 


THE  COLLCaC  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Qfftrs  Classical.  Phflosopbical,  Science,  Pedagogteal,  CiTil 
Engineering  and  Electrical  Engineering  courees. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Has  eoursealn  Architecture,  Belles  Lettrea,  Music  and  Painting. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 

One  of  the  eldest  In  the  State,  bas  a  four  years'  coarse.  Ctaan- 
oellor  Upson,  of  tbe  Regents,  unsolicited,  says :  ^*  It  Is  admitted 
by  all  competent  Judges  to  be  unsurpassed  in  tbls  State." 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW  * 

Gives  instruction  by  text  book  and  case  system.  On  its  faculty 
are  some  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  New  York. 

TWENTY-SIX 

Of  the  leading  UniversUlaft'aiid  Galleges  of  tbls  country  and 
Europe  are  represented  by  mature  and  pr 


d  progressiTe  scholars  on 
1  Arts.    Only  the  highest 


the  faculty  of  the  Coileire  of  Liberal 

talent  to  be  found  at  home  and  abroad  is  permitted  to  give 
instruction  in  Pine  Arts.  The  work  is  so  arranged  that  students 
taking  both  their  college  and  medical  courses  at  Syracuse  save 
one  years*  time,  completing  both  courses  in  seven  years. 
Similar  advantages  will  be  ofR>red  to  law  students  next  year. 
Peilagogical  courses  have  been  instituted,  giving  our  students 
the  advantage  of  first  grade  State  Teachers*  Certificates,  for- 
merly granted  only  to  graduates  of  the  State  Nonnal.  Schools. 
Liberal  electives.    "  "  .    ..-   -      — 


moderate. 


Both  sexes  are  admitted. 

Send  for  catalogues. 


Expenses  are 


JAMES  BOSCOE  DAY,  S.  T.  D.,  IX.  D., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Chaneellor. 

ALBANY  LAW  SCHOOL. 

KSTABLI8HKO  1SS1. 

Course  one  year;  preceded  by  two  calendar  years  of  ten 
months  each,  of  legal  study,  in  a  law  office,  or  school  of  law. 
Exception  is  made  in  favor  of  college  graduates,  of  whom 
but  one  year  of  previous  study  is  required.  For  circulars  of 
information,  address 

ALBAirr  LAW  SCHOOL,  Albany,  N.  T. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

CIVIL  SERYICECOMMISSIONs 

open  competitive  examinations  for  merit  will  be  held  on 
June  4th,  itiQS,  in  various  cities  throughout  the  state  to  soit 
the  convenience  of  applicants  for  positions  named  below: 

Junior  Clerks ;  Regents*  Examiners ;  Clerks ;  Court  Law 
Clerks;  Special  Agents,  Department  of  Excise;  Deputy 
Mcidlpt  .Inspectors:  Women  Physicians;  Apothecaries: 
Chief  Electrical  Engineers ;  Chief  Steam  Engineers;  Sl<nrd 
Instructor,  Elmira  Reformatory;  Assistant  Physician,  Bl- 
mira  Reformatory  ;  Tinsmith,  Elmira  Reformatory ;  Cook- 
ing Instructor,  Elmira  Reformatory;  Foreman,  Fish 
Hatching  Station ;  Teacher,  Newark  Asylum ;  Inspector  of 
Steam  Vessels,  Department  of  Public  Works ;  Inspector  of 
Boilers  and  Engines,  Department  of  Public  Works ;  Instruc- 
tor in  l*attern-making,  Rochester  Industrial  School, 
Instructor  in  Tailoring,  Rochester  Industrial  School;  Super- 
intendent. Employment  Burean.  New  York  City,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics ;  Plumber,  Department  of  Public  Buildings; 
Steamboat  Engineer,  Quarantine  Commission;  Superintend- 
ent of  Construction,  Clinton  Prison ;  Superintendent,  Cot- 
ton Industry,  Clinton  Prison*  Master  Mechanic,  State 
Prisons ;  Associate  in  Physiological  Chemistry,  Pathological 
Institute ;  Janitor,  Pathological  Institute ;  Archivist,  Patho- 
logical Institute,  and  Librarian,  Pathological  Institute. 

Applicants  must  file  applications  in  the  office  of  the  Com- 
mission at  least  five  days  before  the  date  of  the  examination. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  any  of  the  above 
positions,  address  Chief  Examiner. 

For  application  blank,  address  Secretary,  New  York  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  S.  FOWLER. 
Albany,  May  3,  1898.  Chie/ Examiner, 


Albany  Nedicai  Collese. 

Medical  Department  of 
Union  University— 1898-1899* 

FACULTY.: 

ALBERT  VANDER  VEER,  M.  D. 

MAURICE  PERKINS,  M.  D. 

JOHN  M.  BIGBLOW,  M.  D. 
I^EWIS  BALCH,  M.  D. 

SAMUEL  B.  WARD,  M.  D. 

JAMES  P.  BOYD,  M.  D. 
WILWS  G.  TUCKER,  M.  D. 

WII^LIAM  HAILES,  M.  D. 

CYRUS  S.  MERRILL,  M.  D. 

FREDERIC  C.  CURTIS,  U.  D. 

SAMUEL  R.  MORROW,  M.  D. 
HENRY  HUN,  M.  D. 

HERMON  C.  GORDINIER,  M.  D. 

HOWARD  VAN  RENSSELAER,  M.  D. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  corps  of  Lecturers,  Instructors,  and 
Clinical  AssisUnU. 
PEES.  — Matriculation,  $s.oo;  Lectures,  |ioo;  Perpetual 
Lecture  Ticket,  $500;  Dissection,  |io.oo  (Material  Free), 
Laboratory  Courses,  $10.00  each  (see  catalogue) ;  Graduation 
Fee,  $25.00. 

HOSPITAL  ADVANTAGES.  —  Albany  Hospital,  St. 
Peter's  Hospital,  Albany  County  Hospital,  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  and  tfaeir  Dispensaries  are  available,  for  clinical 
purposes,  to  students. 

The  regular  Fall  Session  commences  Tuesday,  September 
27,  1898,  and  closes  April  19, 1899. 

VARIOUS  PRIZES  are  awarded  at  the  dose  of  the 
term  to  meritorious  students  (see  catalogue  for  particulars). 
Appointments  to  positions  upon  the  nouse  staff  of  the 
Albany  and  St.  Peter's  Hospitals  are  made  by  competitive 
examinations,  open  to  the  GradnatiBg  Class  of  the  College. 
For  Catalogue  of  the  College,  or  further  information, 
address 

WILLIS  G.  TUCKER,  M.  D.,  Rccristrar, 

4  Laacaster  Street*  Albaay»  Pi.  Y. 

Schermerhorn's 
Teachers'  Agency 

3  EAST  14tll  ST.,  N.  Y. 
FURNISH  S^    ^p-- 

Usually  ^governesses  and  private  tuicrs  are  much 
sought. 

1^  ecommending  pritnUe  schools  is  our  province. 

Never  fail  to  try  us  for  tnatrons  for  schools  and 
institutions. 

In  every  case  we  can  introduce  experienced  chaperones 
and  companions  for  home  and  foreign  travel. 

^  ure  and  prompt  results  for  specialists. 

Headquarters  for  the  best  of  kind*rgartn*rs.     Homes 
supplied  with  kindergarten  trained  nurses. 


Scliennerhorfl*s  Teachers*  Agency, 

8  East  14th  St.  NEW  YORK. 


T 
H 
E    BEST   TEACHERS 
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x6ino.    Cloth.    Price,  90  cents,  net. 
**Tfae  best  book  for  teachers  who  with  to  take  up  nature  study  In 
IN  PRESS.  <  «l<B°icnt<^ry  schools.** 


Nature  Study  in  the  /A  Manual  for  Teachers* 

Elementary  Schools* 

By  I,UCY  LANGDON  WHLIAMS  WII30N,  Ph.  D.,  PMIa-    /  ^^    Rffl(jCTt 

ddphta  Normal  school  for  GlrU.  f  Mythi,  Storit.  and  Poeim. 

Praface  by  FRANCIS  W.PARKBR,  Chicago  Normal  School.     \  Price,  35  cents,  net. 

Science  Readers*  A  Handbook  of 

By  VINCENT  T.  MURCH^.   Rerlsed  and  adapted  for  nse      NatUfe    Stiidv*       in  prpqa 
in  .chooK  with  a  preface  by  L.  I..  W.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  ^«'»'***^    wvv»v»7#       in  PRESS. 

Philadelphia  Normal  School.  By  D.  I^ANGE,  Central  High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

w*i       T      -o^^  OK  ^.4..           v^i    TV      ^t^n,  jtA  j^^tm  The  purpoee  of  the  book  is  to  ftimlsh  teachers  in  common  ichooU 

Vol.      I.     Price  WoenU.         Vol.  IV.     Price  40  Oenta.  ^Hh  material  and  suggestions  with  wWch  to  make  their  pupll. 

Vol.    II.     Price  25  OentS.         Vol.    V.     Price  SO  Oenti.  acquainted  with  the  plant  and  animal  life  around  them.     Tb« 

Vol.  in*     Price  40  centl.         Vol.  VI.     Prioe  60  oenti.  material  is  arranged  according  to  seasons  and  life  communities,  and 

the  author  has  Uken  special  pains  to  show  some  of  the  relation* 

"There are  no  better  graded  school  readers,  none  that  give  more  existing  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  animate  and 

valuable  information,  none  better  adapted  In  fkct,  fancy  and  phraa-  inanimate  nature,  and  between  man  and  nature,  i^ixtj  Illustrations 

Ing  to  the  needs  of  pupil.*.  --American  Primarv  Teacher.  wilUbe  embodied  in  the  text. 

Lessons  With  Plants. 

By  I,.  H.  BAII.BY,  Cornell  University. 
Half  Leather.    lamo.    Price  $x.io. 
Suggestions  for  seeing  and  interpreting  some  of  the  common  forms  of  vegetation. 

With  delineations  from  nature  by  W.  8.  HOLDS  WORTH,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing  in  the  Agricultural  College 
of  Michigan. 

"It  is  new  in  matter,  in  illustrations,  and  in  methodB,"— Science. 

Baile/g  FIRST  LESSONS  WITH  PLANTS,  40c* 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  TEACHER* 

The  Meaning  of  Education.  The  Study  of  Children 

By  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  And  ThCtf  SchOOl     Lt3SDSHS[^ 

University.    Cloth.    i«no.    Price.  $i.oo,  reg.  By  FRANCIS  WARNER,  M.  D. 

...,,..                             ^     .  xamo.    Cloth.    Price,  $i.oo  net. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  this  book  as.a  standard-bearer  in 

..            1        .-^    ,       ,           *.,...  X.               -  ^     .       .  "1  regard  this  volume  as  one  of  the  very  best  oontrltrations  yet 

the  ceaseless  struggle  going  on  for  the  bettennent  of  the  American  ^^^e  on  the  subject  of  Child  8tudy."-J.  M.  GaiamrooD.  Supt.  of 

system  of  education.  — W.  T.  Hasus,  Washington,  D.  G.    '*       ifl  City  Schools.TKansas  City,  Mo. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  TERMS  OF  Photographic  Reproductions  of  the  World's  Master- 

pieces  of  Art  and  Architecture. 
Sise  4x6  inches,  each  15  cts.,  per  doc.,  $1.90. 
*'    73C9       "  y>cts.,    "      **       3.50. 


Bierstadt^s  Fadeless  Phototypes 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY, 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  J^  jf^  J^  jf^  NEW  YORK. 

BOSTON.  CHICAGO.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Please  mentton  "NEW  YORK  EDUCATION "  when  answering  ADVERTISEMENTS.    5^ 


Four.  Colleges.       Elegant  Buildings. 

1,200  Students. 

1 H)  Professors  and  Instructors. 


THE  COLLCaC  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Rprs   Claaakak  Philosophical,  8<ieiioe,  Pedagosicai,  Ctvil 


Olfti 


iglneering  and  Electrical  Engineering  coaraes. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Haa  ooursea  in  Architecture,  Belles  Lettres,  Music  and  Painting. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE, 

One  of  the  oldest  In  the  State,  has  a  four  years*  course.  Chan- 
cellor Upeon.  of  the  Regents,  unsolicited,  says :  **  It  Is  admitted 
by  all  competent  Judges  to  be  unsurpassed  in  this  State." 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW  * 

Gives  instruction  by  text  book  and  case  system.  On  ita  faculty 
are  some  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  New  York. 

TWENTY-SIX 

Ot  the  leading  UnlversUlaa^MiA  Galleges  of  this  country  and 
Europe  are  represented  by  mature  and  progressive  scholars  on 
the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Only  the  highest 
talent  to  be  found  at  home  and  abroad  is  permitted  to  give 
instruction  in  Fine  Arts.  The  work  is  so  arranged  that  students 
taking  both  their  college  and  medical  courses  at  Syracuse  save 
one  years*  time,  completing  both  courses  in  seven  years. 
Similar  advantages  will  be  oflR^red  to  law  students  next  year. 
Pedagogical  courses  have  been  instituted,  giving  our  students 
the  advantage  of  first  grade  State  Teachers*  Certificates,  for- 
merly granted  only  to  graduates  of  the  State  Normal.  Schools. 
Liberal  electives.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  Expenses  are 
moderate,    Send  for  catalogues. 

JAIDBS  B08C0E  DAY,  8.  T.  D.,  IX.  D., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Chaneellor. 

ALBANY  LAW  SCHOOL. 

KSTASLISHKO   ISSI. 

Course  one  year;  preceded  by  two  calendar  years  of  ten 
montha  each,  of  legal  study,  in  a  law  office,  or  school  of  law. 
Bxception  is  made  in  favor  of  college  graduates,  of  whom 
but  one  year  of  previous  study  is  required.  For  circulars  of 
information,  address 
ALBAlffY  LAW  SCHOOL,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

CIVIL  SERVICE. COMMISSIONS 

open  competitive  examinations  for  merit  will  be  held  on 
June  4th,  1B98,  in  various  cities  throughout  the  state  to  salt 
the  convenience  of  applicanta  for  positions  named  below: 

Junior  Clerks;  Regents'  Examiners;  Clerks;  Court  Law 
Clerks;  Special  Agents,  Department  of  Bxcise;  Deputy 
Mctolir'Jnspectors ;  Women  Physicians;  Apothecaries: 
Chief  Electrical  Engineers ;  Chtef  Steam  Engineers  ;  Sloyd 
Instructor,  Elmira  Reformatatfy ;  Assistant  Physician,  El- 
mira  Reformatory  ;  Tinsmith,  Elmira  Reformatory ;  Cook- 
ing Instructor,  Elmira  Reformatory;  Foreman,  Fiah 
Hatching  Station  ;  Teacher,  Newark  Asylum  ;  Inspector  of 
Steam  Vessels,  Department  of  Public  Works ;  Inspector  of 
Boilers  and  Engines,  Department  of  Public  Works ;  Instruc- 
tor in  Pattern-making,  Rochester  Industrial  School, 
Instructor  in  Tailoring,  Rochester  Industrial  School;  Super- 
intendent. Employment  Bureau,  New  York  City,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics ;  Plumber,  Department  of  Public  Buildings; 
Steamboat  Engineer,  Quarantine  Commiasion ;  Superintend- 
ent of  Conatruction,  Clinton  Prison ;  Superintendent,  Cot- 
ton Industry,  Clinton  Prison;  Master  Mechanic,  State 
Priaons ;  Associate  in  Physiological  Chemistry,  Pathological 
Institute ;  Janitor,  Pathotogicallnstitute ;  Archivist,  Patho- 
loqgical  Institute,  and  Librarian,  Pathological  Institute. 

Applicants  must  file  applications  in  the  office  of  the  Com- 
mission at  least  five  days  oefore  the  date  of  the  examination. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  any  of  the  above 
positions,  address  Chief  Examiner. 

For  application  blank,  address  Secretary,  New  York  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  S.  FOWLER. 
Albahy,  May  3,  1898.  Chief  Examiner. 


Albany  Medical  College. 

Medical  Departmefit  of 
Union  University— 1 898-1 899* 

FACULTY.! 

ALBERT  VANDER  VEER,  M.  D. 

MAURICE  PERKINS,  M.  D. 

JOHN  M.  BIOELOW,  M.  D. 
LEWIS  BALCH,  M.  D. 

SAMUEL  B.  WARD,  M.  D. 

JAMES  P.  BOYD,  M.  D. 
WILLIS  G.  TUCKER,  M.  D. 

WILLIAM  HAILES,  M.  D. 

CYRUS  S.  MERRILL,  M.  D. 

FREDERIC  C.  CURTIS,  M.  D. 

SAMUEL  R.  MORROW,  M.  D. 
HENRY  HUN,  M.  D. 

HERMON  C.  GORDINIER,  M.  D. 

HOWARD  VAN  RENSSELAER,  M.  D. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  corps  of  Lecturers,  Instructors,  and 
Clinical  AssisUnU. 
PECS.— Matriculation,  ls.00;  Lectures,  $ioo;  Perpetual 
Lecture  Ticket,  $300;  Dissection,  $10.00  (Material  Free), 
Laboratory  Courses,  $10.00  each  (see  catalogue) ;  Graduation 
Fee,  $35.00. 

HOSPITAL  ADVANTAGES.  —  Albany  HoapiUl.  St. 
Peter's  Hospital,  Albany  County  Hospital,  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  and  their  Dispensaries  are  available,  for  clinical 
purposes,  to  students. 

The  regular  Fall  Session  commences  Tuesday,  September 
27,  1898,  and  cloaes  April  19, 1899. 

VARIOUS  PRIZES  sre  awarded  at  the  close  of  the 
term  to  meritorious  students  (see  catalogue  for  particulars). 
Appointmenta  to  positions  upon  the  house  staff  of  the 
Albany  and  St.  Peter's  Hospitals  are  made  by  competitive 
examinations,  open  to  the  Graduating  Class  ot  the  College. 
For  Catalogue  of  the  College,  or  further  information, 
address 

WILLIS  G.  TUCKER,  M.  D.,  Registrar, 

4  Laacastcr  Street,  Albaay,  N.  Y. 

Schermerhorn's 
Teachers'  Agency 

3  EAST  14tll  ST.,  N.  Y. 
FURNISH  S':    ^U£ 

Usually  governesses  and  private  tutors  arc  much 
^     sought. 

^  ecommending  private  schools  is  our  province. 

Never  fail  to  try  us  for  matrons  for  schools  and 
institutions. 

In  every  case  we  can  introduce  experienced  chaperonts 
and  companions  for  home  and  foreign  travel. 

^  ure  and  prompt  results  for  specialists. 

Headquarters  for  the  best  of  kindergartn^s.     Homes 
supplied  with  kindergarten  trained  nurses. 


Schermerbom's  Teachers*  Agency, 

8  East  14th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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TOIIvBT   PAPBR 


We  equip  collies  and  schools  with 
the  best  paper  and  the  most  satisfac- 
tory fixtures  for  supplying  it*  %iR  *48 

FOR  PARTICULARS  WRITE 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO., 

New  York.         Chicago-  ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

Boston.        Philadelphia.        San  Francisco. 

London.  Paris.  Berlin* 


iFounbation  StuMes 
. .  An  Xiterature 

A  TEXT-BOOK 

For  Academies  and  High  Schools  designed  to 
illustrate  the  comparative  method  of  studying 
literature.  Sixteen  full  page  illustrations, 
copies  of  famous  paintings  and  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture are  given  to  show  the  relation  of  art  to 
poetry 

Prepared  by  MARGARET  S.  MOONEY, 
State  Normal  College,  Jl  Albany,  R  Y. 

Published  by 

Silver,  SBurbett  &  Co., 

110-112  BoylstOfl  St.,      -      BOSTON,  MASS. 
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WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS' 

TEXT-BOOKS 

were  written  by  men  of  combined  business  and 
educational  experience,  and  are  both  practical  and 
teachable.  The  pupil  learns  book-keeping  by  act- 
ually practicing  book-keeping  from  the  start.  He  is 
also 

TAUGHT  THE  WHY 

as  well  as  the  How,  and  the  teacher  is  relieved  of  all 
drudgery  incident  to  teaching  the  subject  by  the  old 
method.  These  books  are  especially  helpful  to  pu- 
pils preparing  for  business  lire. 


Send  for  fret  sample  Pages  and  catalogue. 

WILUAHS  &  ROGERS,  Publishers, 

Chicago,  111.       Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

FOR  :pi^OFBSsio2sr.iiLijS  j^is^ii^  ^.i^r^TEstries. 
u.  D.  PHONE  1609.  No.  544  Broadway.  ALBANY,  N*  ¥• 
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^'Knowledge  Is  Power/' 
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Edited  by  JOHN  CLARK  RIDPATH,  LL.  D. 

Qollege  QouTQQ  of  Qduoation  ^ree  to 
Readers  of  the  ^rena. 

In  the  current  number  of  The  Arena  is  inaugurated  a  College  Course  of  Xlduca^ 

tiofif  comprising  the  following  subjects: 

All  branches  of  English,  Geography,  Phyaiology,  Civil  Government, 
Political  Economy,  History,  Arithmetic,  American  Literature,  etc. 
Special  Courses  for  those  more  advanced  in  these  subjects,  and  in 
the  Science  of  Government  and  Higher  Mathematics.  Special  Courses 
for  Teachers,  in  Journalism,  and  in  Law,  and  a  Special  Course  in 
Commercial  Law. j»j»j»j»j»j»«^j»«^ 

A  thorough  course  in  any  or  all  of  these  subjects  is  obtainable  by  readers  of  The 
Arena  without  expense  and  with  little  labor,  thus  presenting  a  magnificent  and  unpre- 
cedented opportunity  for  self-advancement  to  ambitious  young  journalists,  lawyers, 
teachers,  and  students  in  general.  The  Arena  is  enabled  to  make  this  offer  through 
special  arrangement  with  one  of  the  leading  State  Normal  Colleges. 

For  full  particulars  see  The  Arena,  or  address 

THE  ARENA  COMPANY, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Provides  Good  Teachers  for  Good  Schools. 

Provides  Good  Schools  for  Good  T 


If  ill   search  -of  EITHER,  you   inaj  find  it  to  your  advantage   to 
write  us  f^iUy  in   regard  to   your   wants. 


WHAT  OUR  PATRONS  SAY  OF  US: 

XiiiBie  B.  Woodwozth,  Vomial  and  Oolleglftta  Inftitata,  Aihevllle,  V.  C,  April  26, 1S98. 

I  received  word  Saturday  of  my  election  to  the  position  in  Ft.  Plain,  and  I  thank  you  very  otuch 
for  the  attention  you  have  i^iven  me  as  well  as  for  your  assistance,  which  was  of  great  value  to  me. 

P.  K  WMtfiOl;  Frindpal  Thetford  Academy,  Thetford,  Vt,  AprU  80, 1S9S. 
Have  just  signed  with  Round  Lake  Board.    Will  write  you  further  soon. 

Pox  Holden,  Bnperintendent  of  Sohooli,  Oloan,  V.  T.,  Kay  8, 1898. 

We  elected  your  Mias^Dodge  last  evening.    We  are  much  pleased  with  her.^ 

B.  H.  BoUows,  Prinoipai;.High  School,  Ft.  Plain,  V.  Y.,  Kay  7, 1898. 

Our  Board  elected  another  of  your  candidates  last  night ;  Miss  C,  of  Paterson,  N.  J. 

A.  8.  Emblor,  Secretary  Board  of  Ediuation,  Walden,  V.  Y.,  Kay  9, 1898.  T  -^. 

At  a  meeting  of  our  Board  of  Education,  held  last  night,  Miss  Harrison,  recommended  by  you. 
was  elected  to  flU  a  vacancy  in  our  school  for  the  ensuing  year. 

J.  W.  Bonnd,  Prindpal  TTnion  School,  Wauaic,  H.  Y.,  Kay  10, 1898.  — ^^ 

I  have  accepted  the  principalship  at  Arkport,  for  the  coming  year.  Have  just  returned  from 
Fishkill  Institute,  where  1  talked  Frenches  Agency  and  New  York  Education  to  every  one. 

Jennie  A.  Cowlco,  East  Quogne,  L.  L,  May  10, 1898. 

I  received  notification  to-day  of  my  election  to  the  position  for  which  you  recommended  me  at 
Fabiua.    I  have  accepted. 

Phebo  A.  Hatfield,  Vaisar  Conoge,  Ponghkeepiie,  V.  Y.,  May  10,  1898. 

I  have  received  from  Superintendent  Kneil,  notice  of  my  appointment  as  science  teacher.  I 
have  been  much  pleased  with  the  assistance  you  gave  me  in  securing  the  position.  Enclosed  find 
check  for  commi^lon. 

Hailett  Jamas  Biak,  Soaquahanna,  Pa..  May  10, 1898.  | 

I  received  your  letter  recommending  Miss  Minor,  and  we  have  engaged  her.  I  am  exceedingly 
well  pleased,  although  she  is  in  her  first  day's  work  with  us,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  promptness 
in  the  matter  and  y9Ur  assistance  in  filling  the  place. 

EdwialW.  Cady,  PaUna,  V.  Y.,  Kay  11, 1898.| 

Mr.  Monte  J.  Multer,  whom  you  recommended,  was  elected  principal  of  our  school  to-night  by 
a  unanimous  vote. 

Bay.  T.  S.  Devitt,  D.  D.,  Chairman  School  Committaa,  Branford,  Conn.,  May  18, 1898. 

Your  telegram  and  letter  of  May  11th,  promptly  received,  and  Mr.  Loveland  began  his  woc^ 
this  morning.    Your  service  is  quick,  elaborate  and  satisfactory.    Thanks. 


Please  notice  that  the  above  are  all  extracts  from  recent  letters,  and  relate  to  positions  filled 
since  tiis  April  number  of  this  magazine  was  published.  We  are  securing  engagements  for  compe- 
tent teachers  «very  day  in  the  week,  except  Simdays,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  for  the  next  four 
months.  School  and  college  officials,  in  search  of  instructors,  should  communicate  with  us  without 
delay.    Send  for  circulars. 

HARLAN   P.  FRENCH,  Proprietor, 

24    STATE    STREE^T,  -  -        J  ALBANY, 
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Qolle^e  QoTZTse  of  Qduoation  ^ree  to 
Readers  of  the  ^rena. 

In  the  current  number  of  The  Arena  is  inaugurated  a  College  Course  of  Xlduca^ 

tiofif  comprising  the  following  subjects: 

All  branches  of  English,  Geography,  Physiology,  Civil  Government, 
Political  Economy,  History,  Arithmetic,  American  Literature,  etc. 
Special  Courses  for  those  more  advanced  in  these  subjects,  and  in 
the  Science  of  Government  and  Higher  Mathematics.  Special  Courses 
for  Teachers,  in  Journalism,  and  in  Law,  and  a  Special  Course  in 
Commercial  Law. jtjt^jtjijtjijtji 

A  thorough  course  in  any  or  all  of  these  subjects  is  obtainable  by  readers  of  The 
Arena  without  expense  and  with  little  labor,  thus  presenting  a  magnificent  and  unpre- 
cedented opportunity  for  self-advancement  to  ambitious  young  journalists,  lawyers, 
teachers,  and  students  in  general.  The  Arena  is  enabled  to  make  this  offer  through 
special  arrangement  with  one  of  the  leading  State  Normal  Colleges. 

For  full  particulars  see  The  Arena,  or  address 

THE  ARENA  COMPANY, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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"DECLARATION 
INDEPENDENCE, 


Y  the  courtsey  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington  we 
are  now  prepared  to  offer  a  fac-simite  of  this  famous  histor- 
:|  ical  document,  complete  in  all  details,  said  to  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  Jefferson,  the  "sage  of  Monticello,"  with  its 
fifty-six  signatures  headed  by  the  bold  chirography  of  John 
Hancock.  Beautifully  engraved  on  handsome  papyrine.  Size,  about  30x35 
inches. 

SUITABLE  FOR  FRAMING  IF  DESIRED^ 


Gladstone  is  said  to  have  pronounced  this  immortal  document  the  greatest 
ever  struck  off  by  the  hand  of  man.  A  copy  should  hang  in  every  school  room 
and  every  home  in  the  land.  Notwithstanding  the  time  and  money  involved 
in  reproducing  it  we  believe  the  popular  demand  for  it  warrants  us  in  placing 
the  regular  price  at  one  dollar  per  copy,  less  40^  for  introduction* 


POSTPAID  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
On  Receipt  of  Net  Price. 


AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE.    SEND  FOR  TERMS*    FIRST  COMERS 

WILL  REAP  A  GOOD  HARVEST* 


THE  W.  A.  GHOATE  CO.,  ^  Furnishers, 


24  State  Street. 

Opp.  Post  Office.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


P.  S.— Send  for  Special  24-page  Price  List  of  General  School  Supplies  with  discount  sheet  attached. 

DISCOUNTS  25  TO  60  PER  CENT. 
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New  No.  3. 

Doable  Bnled. 


JUST  ADOPTBD  FOR  1898, 
By  New  York  City  Board  of  Bdocatfon. 

GEN  VERTICAL  SPELLING  BLANKS 


New  No.  4. 

Single  Bnlod. 


SVos.  7  and  2^  Slant. 

ae  PAQCS,  SCRIPT  HCADINQ.  CORRC8PONDCNCC  •OLICITCD. 

PECKHAM,  LITTLE  &  CO.,  9  Clinton  Place,  (8th  Street),  NEW  YORK. 


Hudson  River  by  Daylight. 

The  Meet  Cbaxming  Inland  Wafer  Trip  on  the 
American  Continent. 


ft 


THE   PALACE   IRON   STEAMERS 

'^New  York'' and  'Wbany, 

or  THE  HUDSON  RIVER  DAY  LINE, 

DAILY,  BXCIPT  8UNDAT. 

Leave  New  York,  Desbrosses  Street 8.40  a.  m. 

••     New  York.  West  22d  Street,  N.  R    9.00     *• 

"     Albany,  Hamilton  Street 8.80     '• 

Landing  at  Yonkers,  West  Point,  Newburgh,  Poughkeep- 

de,  Kingston  Point,  Catskill  and  Hudson. 

TBI  ArrRACTITS  TODBIST  KOUTE  TO  THS 

CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS,  SAKATOCIA  AND  THE  ADIBON- 

DACKS,  HOTEL  CHAM  PLAIN,  AND  THE  NOUTH, 

NIAGAKA  FALLS  AND  THE  WEST. 

THROUGH  TICKETS  SOLD  TO  ALL  POINTS. 

Restaurants  on  Main  Deck.       Orchestra  on  each  Steamer. 

Send  6c.  in  postage  for  "Summer  Book." 

P.  B.  HIBBARD,  Gen'l  Passenger  Ag*t. 
E.  B.  OLCOrr.  Geu'l  Manager. 

Desbrosses  Street  Pier,  New  York. 

m  €l)ild'$tudy 


immMy. 


ife  ii 


This  magazine  aims  to  present  the  developments 
of  the  child- study  movement  so  as  to  be  of  direct 
inspiration  and  use  to 

TEACHERS,  PARENTS 

..and  KINDERGARTNERS. 

The  subject  is  the  leading  one  of  educational 
inquiry,  and  its  treatment  in  The  Child-Study 
Monthly  has  the  cordial  endorsement  of  those 
whose  leadership  has  called  out  its  possibilities. 

Read  the  magazine  and  you  will  be  a  more 
sympathetic  teacher  and  a  wiser  parent. 

84  Pages,  $K00  a  Year.        Jl       Single  Copy^  (Oc 

Qtfbs  of  5  or  more,  80c. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

For  only  |i.6o  we  will  send  post  paid  a  copy  of 
Perez  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood  and  The 
Child-Study  Monthly  for  one  year.  The  book 
alone  sells  for  I1.50. 

As  We  MUMrORD,  Publisher, 

45  Atidhorlttm  Building,       Jl        CHICAGO,  ILL, 


#^ 


Zo  property  irae  the 

Sttiitb 
premier 
Cyp^writer* 


Not* 
Cotnptcx' 
J^otion 
Required. 

SfmplldlT 
One  of  its 

Tirtuca. 


Dcsopfptf w  Hrt  Catalogue  fm* 

•Cbe  ftmltb  preniicr  "Cj^pewritcr  Cc^ 

Syracuse^  ]Sr*  T**  ^  d»  TL 

Branch  Office:   COUNTY  BANK  BUILDING, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

FRANKLIN  H.  JANES, 


TiLtPHONC,    1429". 


lARCHITECT. 


LONG  DMTANCE  TELEPHONE. 


ALSANY,    N.  V. 


OIATIV    irOXJR    XXOBSE. 

Commercial  Union  Co-Operative  Bank, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Will  loan  you  money  to  buy  or  build  a  home. 
WEEKLY   PAYMENTS. 


TKLCPHONC   4B2. 


INCORrORATCDI •••. 


Family  Washing  and  Carpet  Cleaning  a  Specialty. 

Laundry  Work  in  all  ita  Branchea. 

8  and  10  UbIo0  »irMt,  A I  RAilV      11     Y 

And  a?  and.  •»  DWl»loB  Street,        «LiD«lllf     H.    ■• 
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Tfce  Albany  News  COmOaOy.  Btokwilers,  Newsdealers  and  Statiooert, 

SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  SCHOOL  TEACHERS,  IN  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Miscellaneous  Books,  School  Supplies  and  Stationery  stock  large  and  complete.    Consult  your  best 
interests,  and  correspond  with  us. 


56  State  StEcet,    -    -    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

JOHH  y»T.wiM»  80V8,  Frapdtton. 
C.    O.    CRAFT   &   CO., 

Wholwialo  Mid  *ittfill  D6ftlora  in 

MEN'S  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING, 

Militarj,  Ormnd  Army,  Band,  Bicycle  and 
Society  UDiforms  a  Specialty. 

Con    NtAIDCN  LANK  AND  JAMCS  ST.,    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

If  you  are  looking  for  bancains  in  Furniture,  Carpets,  etc. 
.  .  .  oo  TO  .  .  . 

KRAMRATH'S 
Carpet  and  FurniturB  Emporium, 

49  and  51  Sonth  Pearl  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  J.  HIGKS,  ?!!!'.g!:^.' 

85  AND  87  BEAVER  STREET, 

Telephone  760-4. ALBANY,N,Y. 

couBiuacs, 

THE  ALBANY   FLORISTS. 

Tklcphonc   104. 

CHARLES  SELKIRK, 

©c^lgner, 

Z\  North  Pearl  Street     -       -     ALBANY,  R  Y. 


^= 


KEELER'S 


Hotel  and  Restaurant. 

European  Plan, 

BROADWAY  AND  MAIDEN  LAN^ 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

S.   E.    MILLER,  Jr., 

Sol*  Acant  for  Buu  *  8«o,  Kaa'o  Shoo*. 
AIM  Tho  Koc«I  Shoe. 

8«  MNO  80  MAIOKN  LANC.      ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

TeLaeg. 

HARRY  SIMMONS. 

Old  Established  aad  Largest  Avction  Hoose 

io  the  State. 
96  State  Street  7  and  9  Howard  Street, 

-a-i.TSjLar-g-,  ar.  tt. 

Appraiaals  of  personal  efiecta  and  Mcrcfaandiae  of  everr 
Telephone  1809.       description  a  specialty. 

JOHN  T.  JOHNSON, 

Fashionable  j^  IVLerchant  j^  Taibr, 

No.  35  Maixlen  Lane, 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 

J.  B.  &  D.  C.  SLINGERLAND, 

Km  86  aid  88  WastlDttes  Ayenie  aid  73  SsdOi  Sia  SL, 

Telephone  904,  ALBANY*  N.  Y. 


P.  J.  HENZEL  ^  SOUTH  pearl  st.. 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 


Telephone  i459^- 


.BII0KS  AlfO  ilTATienBBT. 
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Leading  Text-Books  io  the  Fiindainental  Branches. 


Stepping  Stones  to  Literature* 

By  Saeah  Louiu  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Schools.  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  Charlbs  B.  Oilbbrt,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

This  notable  new  series  furnishes  the  choicest  reading  matter 
for  the  eight  regular  grades,  and  is  more  Aally  and  more  beautifully 
illustrated  than  any  other  series. 

"*  I  consider  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  an  ideal  series  of 
readers.  The  boolts  are  Indeed  a  reallxation  of  their  title.  I  bespeak 
for  them  a  wonderful  sale. "—£.  0.  Prrxins,  School  Com.,  Ames- 


TheZNormal  Course  in  Number. 

By  Pres.  John  W.  Cook  and.,Mi88  N.  Cropsit. 

Blem«Dtarv  Arithmetle-IVew  Adraaee^  ArlthmeCle. 

Logical  in  plan,  practical  in  method;  the  most  satUfaetory  arith^ 
metics  published. 

The  Normal  Course  in  Spellinff. 

By  Larkin  Bunton,  LL.  B.,  and  G.  6.  Clark. 


bury,  Mass.  PHmary  -  Advanced  -  Complete.    Adapted  to  all  grades. 

and  everywhere  popular.     Spelling  Blanks  in  both  Slant  and 
Vertical  Script. 


The  Normal  Course  In  English. 

By  A.  H.  Wrur  and  Snpt.  J.  M.  Grrbhwood. 


Blemento  of  Lancoage   and  Grammar  —  Studies    In 

English  Grammar.     A   -_._-. 

of  the  subject. 


English  Grammar.     A  clear,  concise,  comprehensive  treatment 


The  Ratipnal  Method  in  ReaiUoff. 

By  Prof.  B.  O.  Ward  and  Mra.  B.  E.  K.  Warmrr. 

Three  Readers,  beautlftilly  illustrated.  Manual  and  Phonetic 
Cards.    An  original  combination  of  Word  and  Phonetic  Methods. 

^*We  consider  this  system  by  fSur  the  best  we  have  ever 
tried.  Where,  by  other  methods,  pupils  learned  to  recognise  hund- 
redi  of  words  the  first  year,  they  are  now  able  to  recognize  thou- 
sancfo. "-Snpt.  J.  I.  Qastox,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

The  World  and  its  People.  {  The  Normal  Music  Course. 

Delightful  Geographical  Readera.    Edited  by  Larkin  Bcnton.   |  By  John  W.  Tufts. 

The  Normal  Review  System  of  Vertical  Writinc  |  The  CecUian  Series  of  Study  and  Sons* 

By  Prof.  D.  H.  Farlet  and  W.  B.  OvHrnaoH.  \  Bt  Johh  W.  Turts. 

Among  its  unique  features  are:     Constant  review:  double    I  A  complete  series  of  School  Song-Books,  adapted  to  any  grade 

copies  on  each  page ;  special  attention  to  capitals  and  figures.  .  I  of  schools. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY, 

Publisher!  of  School  and  College  Tezt-Booksr  Music  InstructioQ  Books»  Charts,  Books  of  Reference^ 

Jt    «|l    aad  Teachcfs'  He^    «|l    Jt 

NEW  YORK.  BOSTON.  CHICAGO. 

WE  CARRY  THE  FLAG. 

IN   THE   CAMPAIGN    OF 

(SLrt  Education  in  (^merica^ 

The  New  PRANO  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  IN  ART  INSTRUCTION  is  acknowledged 
by  leaders  to  be  the  most  signal  advance  yet  made  in  this  subject.  Cultivates  appreci- 
ation of  good  art  and  develops  original  power  and  facility  in  drawing.  Bight  numbers 
now  ready.     Nos.  9  to  X2  ready  in  September 

INDUSTRIAL  j*  j*         EDUCATIONAL  ^  >         ARTISTIC  j*  j» 
PRACTICAL"   ^  Jt         SENSIBLE  j*  .«».»*  j*         EFFECTIVE    ^ 

Assist  in  providing  a  regular  sequence  of  study  and  save  time  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
Of  great  value  in  securing  good  drawing  in  other  studies.    Special  manual  for  teachers. 

Correspondence  in  regard  to  this  Course  is  cordially  invited. 
Send  for  new  Illustrated  Circular. 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY, 

646  Washln^rton  Street,  5  West  18th  Street,  151  Wabash  Avenue,, 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 
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THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY. 


Nature  Study  in  the 
Elementary  Schools* 


IN  PRESS. 


A  Manual  for  Teachers* 

x6mo.    Cloth.    Price,  90  cent*,  net. 

,     "The  best  book  for  teachere  who  with  to  tafc*  up  nature  study  In 
'  elementary  schools.*' 


By  I,UCY  I^ANGDON  WII.UAMS  WII^ON,  Ph.  D..  Phila-     /  ^^    RgflOCTi 

delphia  Normal  School  for  Girls. 
Preface  by  FRANCIS  W.  PARKBR,  Chicago  Normal  School 


Mytiut  Stories  and  Poems* 

Price,  35  cents,  »eL 


Science  Readers* 


By  VINCENT  T.  MURCH^.  Revised  and  adapted  for  use 
in  schools,  with  a  preface  by  L.  h.  W.  Wilson,  Ph.D., 
Philadelphia  Normal  School. 


Vol.     I.    PrioeSfioents. 

YoLIV.    Pxioe  40  oenti. 

Vol.  n.    Pxioe  25  oenti. 

Vol.  V.    Prioe  80  oeati. 

YoLin.    Pxioe  40  oenti. 

Vol.  YI.    Prioe  fiO  eenti. 

**  There  are  no  better  graded  school  readers,  none  that  give  more 
valuable  information,  none  better  adapted  In  fact,  fancy  and  phras- 
ing to  the  needs  of  pupWf. —American  Primary  Teacher, 


A  Handbook  of 
Nattjre  Study*  m  press. 

By  D.  I<ANGE,  Central  High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  Ihmlsh  teachers  in  common  schools 
with  material  and  suggestions  with  which  to  make  their  pupils 
acquainted  with  the  plant  and  animal  life  around  them.  The 
material  is  arranged  according  to  seasons  and  life  communities,  and 
the  author  has  taken  special  pains  to  show  some  of  the  relations 
existing  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  animate  and 
inanimate  nature,  and  between  man  and  nature.  (.Sixty  illustrations 
wlll^be  embodied  in  the  text. 


Lessons  With  Plants* 


By  L.  H.  BAII^KY,  Cornell  University. 
Half  Leather.    i2mo.    Price  |x.io. 
Suggestions  for  seeing  and  interpreting  some  of  the  common  forms  of  vegetation. 

With  delineations  from  nature  by  W.  8.  dOLDSWORTH,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing  in  the  Agricultural  College 
of  Michigan. 

"It  is  new  in  matter,  in  illustrations,  and  in  metboAs."— Sa'ence. 

Baik/»  FIRST  LESSONS  WITH  PLANTS,  40a 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  TEACHER. 

The  Meaning  of  Education.   The  Study  of  Children 


By  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLSR,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia 
University.    Cloth,    zimo.    Price,  |i.oo,  reg. 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  this  book  as_a  standard-bearer  in 
the  ceaseless  struggle  going  on  for  the  betterment  of  the  American 
system  of  education.— W.  T.  Uabbis,  Washington,  D.  C.    -<•       igi 


And  Their  School  Training* 

By  FRANCIS  WARNER,  M.  D. 

xamo.    Cloth.    Price,  |i.oo  net. 
*'l  regard  this  volume  as  one  of  the  very  best  contributions  yet 
made  on  the  subject  of  Child  Study.  "-J.  M.  OaiEinroon,  Supt.  of 
Citr  Schools,:Kansas  aty.  Mo. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  TERMS  OF 

Bierstadt^s  Fadeless  Phototypes 


Photographic  Reproductions  of  the  World's  Master- 
pieces of  Art  and  Architecture. 
Sisc  4x6  inches,  each  15  cts.,  per  dox.,  |f.so. 
**   7»9       **  30  cts.,    ••      "       5.50. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY, 


66  Fifth  Avenue, 

BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 


NEW  YORK^ 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Syracuse  XHnivereitie. 

Four.  Colleges.       Elegant  Buildings. 

1,200  Students. 

110  Professors  and  Instructors. 


THE  COLLCaC  OP  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Oftn  ClflMical.  PtaiKwopbic&l,  Sctenee,  PedagogicaU  QtII 
InglneeriDK  and  Electrical  Engineering  counea. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Haa  «ouT8ealn  Architecture,  Bellea  Lettrea,  Music  and  Painting. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 

One  of  the  oldeat  In  the  8Ute,  has  a  four  years'  coorae.  Chan- 
cellor Upson,  of  the  Regents,  nnaoUcited,  says : ''  It  Is  admitted 
by  all  competent  Judges  to  be  unsurpassed  In  this  State." 

THE  COLLCaE  OF  LAW  * 

Gives  instruction  by  text  book  and  case  system.  On  ita  faculty 
are  some  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  New  York. 

TWENTY-SIX 

Ot  the  leading  Uiiiver8Ulaa.-aiftl  Colleges  of  this  country  and 
Eurcne  are  represented  by  mature  and  progressive  scholars  on 
the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Only  the  highest 
talent  to  be  found  at  home  and  abroad  is  permitted  to  give 
Instruction  in  fine  Arts.  The  work  Is  so  arranged  that  students 
Uktng  both  their  college  and  medical  courses  at  Syracuse  save 
one  years'  time,  completing  both  courses  In  seven  years. 
Similar  advantages  will  be  offered  to  law  stndenta  next  year. 
Pedagogical  courses  have  been  Instttuied.  giving  our  students 
the  advantage  of  first  grade  State  Teachers*  Certificates,  for- 
merly granted  only  to  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  Schools. 
Liberal  electives.    **  '       .  -     ..    -.-^      ■» 


BoUi  sexes  are  admitted. 

moderate.    Send  for  catalogues. 


Expenses  are 


JAKES  B08C0E  DAY,  S.  T«  D.,  LL.  D., 

Syracusb,  N.  Y. Chaneellor. 

ALBANY  LAW  SCHOOL. 

CSTABLISHCO  1M1. 

Course  one  year;  preceded  by  two  calendar  years  of  ten 
months  each,  of  legal  study,  in  a  law  office,  or  school  of  law. 
Exception  is  made  in  favor  of  college  graduates,  of  whom 
but  one  year  of  previous  study  is  required.  For  circulars  of 
information,  address 

ALBAinr  LAW  SCHOOL,  Albany,  N.  T. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORKL 

CIVIL  SERYICE.COMMISSION. 

Open  competitive  examinations  for  merit  will  be  held  on 
June  4th,  1B98,  in  various  cities  throu|fhout  the  state  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  applicants  for  positions  named  below: 

Junior  Clerks;  Regents'  Examiners;  Clerks;  Court  Law 
clerks;  "  *        ' '   *         


nalacy; 

mira  Reformatory ;  Tinsmith,  Blmlra  Reformatory ;  Cook- 
ing Instructor,  Elmira  Reformatory;  Foreman,  Fish 
Hatching  Station  ;  Teacher,  Newark  Asylum ;  Inspector  of 
Steam  Vessels,  Department  of  Public  works ;  Inspector  of 
Boilers  and  Engines,  Department  of  Public  Works ;  Instruc- 
tor in  Pattern-making,  Rochester  Industrial  School, 
Instructor  in  Tailoring,  Rochester  Industrial  School;  Super- 
intendent. Employment  Bureau,  New  York  City,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics ;  Plumber,  Department  of  Public  Buildings; 
Steamboat  Engineer,  QuatantineCommission;  Superintend- 
ent of  Construction,  Clinton  Prison ;  Superintendent,  Cot- 
ton Industry,  Clinton  Prison;  Master  Mechanic,  State 
Prisons ;  Associate  in  Physiological  Chemistry,  Pathological 
Institute ;  Janitor,  Pathological  Institute ;  Archivist,  Patho- 
logical Institute,  and  Librarian,  Pathological  Institute. 

Applicants  must  file  applications  in  the  office  of  the  Com- 
mission at  least  five  days  before  the  date  of  the  examination. 

For   further   particulars   regarding  any  of    the   above 
positions,  address  Chief  Examiner. 

For  application  blank,  address  Secretary,  New  York  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Albany,  N.  Y, 
CHi 


Albany,  May  3, 1898. 


CHARI.es  S.  POWI.ER. 

Chief  Examiner. 


Albany  Medical  College^ 

Medical  Department  of 
Union  Uniyersity  —  1 898-1 899* 

FACULTY,: 

AI.BERT  VANDER  VEER,  M.  D. 

MAURICE  PERKINS,  M.  D. 

JOHN  M.  BIGBLOW.  M.  D. 
I^EWIS  BALCH,  M.  D. 

SAMUEL  B.  WARD,  M.  D. 

JAMES  P.  BOYD,  M.  D. 
WILLIS  G.  TUCKER,  M.  D. 

WILLIAM  HAILES,  M.  D. 

CYRUS  S.  MERRILL,  M.  D. 

FREDERIC  C.  CURTIS,  H.  D. 

SAMUEL  R.  MORROW,  M.  D. 
HENRY  HUN,  M.  D. 

HERMON  C.  GORDINIER,  M.  D. 

HOWARD  VAN  RENSSELAER,  M.  D. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  corps  of  Lecturers,  Instructors,  and 
Clinical  AssisUnts. 
FEES.  — Matriculation,  ls.00;  Lectures,  |ioo;  Perpetual 
Lecture  Ticket,  $300;  Dissection,  |io.oo  (Material  Free), 
Laboratory  Courses,  $10.00  each  (see  catalogue) ;  Graduation 
Fee,  $95.00. 

HOSPITAL  ADVANTAGES.  —  Albany  Hospital,  St. 
Peter's  Hospital,  Albany  County  HospHal,  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  and  their  Dispensaries  are  available,  for  clinical 
purposes,  to  students. 

Tne  regular  Fall  Session  commences  Tuesday,  September 
37,  1898,  and  closes  April  19,  1899. 

VARIOUS  PRIZES  «k  awarded  at  the  dose  of  the 
term  to  meritoriotts  students  (see  catalogue  for  particulars). 
Appointments  to  positions  upon  the  house  staff*  of  the 
Albany  and  St.  Peter*s  Hospitals  are  made  by  competitive 
examinations,  open  to  the  Graduating  Class  of  the  College. 
For  Catalogue  of  the  College,  or  further  information, 
address 

WILLIS  G.  TUCKERt  li.  Dm  Registrar, 

4  Laicastor  Street,  Albaiy,  f(.  Y. 

Schermerhorn's 
Teachers'  Agency 

3  EAST  i4tll  ST.,  N.  Y. 
FURNISH  ^£    ^U^I 

Usually  governesses  and  private  tutors  are  much 
sougnt. 

1^  ecommendiug  private  schools  is  our  province. 

Never  fail  to  try  us  for  matrons  for  schools  and 
institutions. 

In  every  case  we  can  Introduce  experienced  chaperonts 
and  companions  for  home  and  foreign  tnvel. 

^  ure  and  prompt  results  for  specialists. 

Headquarters  for  the  best  of  kindtrgartntrs.     Homes 
supplied  with  kindergarten  trained  nurses. 


T 
H 


Sciiennerhoni*s  Teacbers*  Ageiicy, 

8  East  14th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

E    BEST   TEACHERS 
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TOIIvET    PAPBR 


We  equip  collies  and  schools  with 
the  best  paper  and  the  most  satisfac- 
tory fixtures  for  supplying  it,  ^  ^ 


FOR  PARTICULARS  WRITE 


A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO., 

NewYork^         Chicago.  ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

Boston.        Philadelphia.        San  Francisco. 

London.  Paris.  Berlin. 


Jfounbatton  Stubtes 
.An  Xtteratute 

A  TEXT-BOOK 

For  Academies  and  High  Schools  designed  to 
illustrate  the  comparative  method  of  studying 
literatm-e.  Sixteen  full  page  illustrations, 
copies  of  famous  paintings  and  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture are  given  to  show  the  relation  of  art  to 
poetry 

Prepared  by  MARGARET  S.  MOONfiY, 
State  Normal  CoUeget  J*  Albany,  N.  Y. 

PUBLISHBD  BY 

Silver,  »urbett  &  Co., 

110-112  Boylst«a  St.,      -       BOSTON,  liASS. 


^ 


i»i»»»»i»i>i»aai>»OT»»»<>tt 


WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS' 


TEXT-BOOKS 

were  written  by  men  of  combined  business  and 
educational  experience,  and  are  both  practical  and 
teachable.  The  pupil  learns  book-keeping  by  act- 
ually practicing  book-keeping  from  the  start.  He  is 
also 

TAUGHT  THE  WHY 

as  well  as  the  How,  and  the  teacher  Is  relieved  of  all 
drudgery  incident  to  teaching  the  subject  by  the  old 
method.  These  books  are  especially  helpful  to  pu- 
pils preparing  for  business  lite. 

Send  for  free  sample  pages  and  catalogue. 

WILLIAMS  &;  ROGERS,  PubUshers, 

Chicago,  111.       Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CCCC€C€€CCCC€€€e 


WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

D.  PHONE  1509.  No.  544  Broadway,  ALBANY,  N«  Y. 


VACATION-J««)MMe«^i&GiMOOL   NUMBER     c:^   .  ?  , 

OEPO8ITF0  BY  ^  ^^"'  ' 

Vol.1  ■*wy«>'H«?,8T^8ia8tAl^t  No.  lO 

ALL  NEWS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHlSfft-^lJ^RTMENTS  FURNISHED  MONTHLY. 
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New  York  State  |d|^  QP^§f^^  \i^^^m  iNTERism 


....SPECIAL  ARTICLES  FOR  THIS  MONTH.... 

RELATION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TO  COLLEGE,      -      DR.  LOUISE  S.  BROWNELl' 

ART  READING, B.  ELLEN  BURKE 

FIELD  WORK  IN  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,     ...  PROF.  C.  STUART  GAGER 

THE  GERMAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEM H.  L.  EVERETT,  A.  M. 

SELF-ACTIVITY,  SELF-EXPRESSION  AND  SELF-CONTROL,  SADIE  P.  BARNARD 

Published  by  the 

NEV  YORK  EDUCATION  COMPANY 

Albwy,  N.  Y. 

«1.00  A   YEAR TEN   CENTS  A  NUMBER 

Copyright  i8<)8,  by  New  York  Bducation  Co. 

THE  PRIZE  STORY  ANNOUNCEMENTS  APPEAR  IN  THIS  ISSUE 
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tn^ns  Jjtttt^ 


Provides 


Good  Toaohers  for  Good  Schools. 

ProvMos  Good  Schools  for  Good  T 


If  in  search  -of  EITHER,  you   may  find   It  to  your  advantage  to 
write  us  frilly  in   regard  to  your  wants. 


WHAT  OUR  PATRONS  SAY  OF  US: 

Ifimiie  B.  Woodimth,  Kormftl  and  Collegiate  Inftitnte,  AaheviUe,  N.  C,  April  86, 1898. 

I  received  word  Saturday  of  my  election  to  the  poeitioii  In  Ft.  Plain,  and  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  attention  you  have  given  me  as  well  as  for  your  assistance,  which  was  of  great  value  to  me. 

F.  Ml  WertfaQ/  Prindi]^  Thetford  Academy,  Thetford,  Yt.,  April  80, 1898. 
Have  just  signed  with  Round  Lake  Board.    Will  write  yon  further  soon. 

Fox  Holden,  Saperintendont  of  8ohooli,  Oloaa,  K.  Y.,  Hay  8, 1898. 

We  elected  your  MisiCDodge  last  evening.    We  are  much  pleased  with  her. 2 

B.  H.  BeUows,  Frineipai;^Hlgh  8ohool,  Ft.  Plain,  K.  Y.,  Kay  7, 1898. 

Our  Board  elected  another  of  your  candidates  last  night ;  Miss  C,  of  Paterson,  N.  J. 

A.  8.  Eablor,  Boeretary  Board  of  Education,  Waldon,  N.  Y.,  Xay  9, 1898.  T  -^^ . 

At  a  meeting  of  our  Board  of  Education,  held  last  night,  Miss  Harrison,  reconmiended  by  you. 
was  elected  to  fifi  a  vacancy  in  our  school  for  the  ensuing  year. 

J.  W.  Bound,  Principal  Union  School,  Wasiaie,  H.  Y.,  May  10, 1898.  -^ 

I  have  accepted  the  principalship  at  Arkport,  for  the  coming  year.  Have  just  returned  from 
Fishkill  Institute,  where  1  talked  Frenches  Agency  and  New  York  Education  to  every  one. 

Jennie  A  Cowlos,  East  Qnogno,  L.  I.,  Xay  10, 1898. 

I  received  notification  to-day  of  my  election  to  the  poettion  for  which  you  recommended  me  at 
Fabius.    I  have  accepted. 

Phebe  A.  Hatfield,  YaiMur  CoUege,  Ponghkecpsie,  N.  Y.,  Xay  10,  1898. 

I  have  received  from  Superintendent  Kneil,  notice  of  my  appointment  as  science  teacher.  I 
have  been  much  pleased  with  the  assistance  you  gave  me  in  securing  the  position.  Enclosed  find 
check  for  commission. 

Hailett  Jamas  Biak,  Susquehanna,  Pa..  Xay  10, 1898.  | 

I  received  vour  letter  recommending  Miss  Minor,  and  we  have  engaged  her.  I  am  exceedingly 
well  pleased,  although  she  is  in  her  first  day^s  work  with  us,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  promptness 
in  the  matter  and  your  assistance  in  filling  the  place. 

SdwinlW.  Gady,  Fabiuc,  B.  Y.,  Xay  11, 1898.| 

Mr.  Monte  J.  Multer,  whom  you  recommended,  was  elected  principal  of  our  school  to-night  by 
a  unanimous  vote. 

BoT.  T.  8.  Devitt,  D.  D.,  Chairman  School  Committee,  Branford,  Conn.,  Xay  18, 1898. 

Your  telegram  and  letter  of  May  11th,  promptly  received,  and  Mr.  Loveland  began  his  work 
this  morning.    Your  service  is  quick,  elaborate  and  satisfactory.    Thanks. 


Please  notice  that  the  above  are  all  extracts  from  recent  letters,  and  relate  to  positions  filled 
since  the  April  number  of  this  magazine  was  published.  We  are  securing  engagements  for  compe- 
tent teachers  every  day  in  the  week,  except  Sundays,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  for  the  next  four 
months.  School  and  college  officials,  in  search  of  instructors,  should  communicate  with  us  without 
delay.    Send  for  circulars. 

HARLAN   P.  FRENCH,  Proprietor, 

24    STATE    STREET,  -  -        I  ALBANY, 
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** Knowledge  Is  Power/' 


Jt    Jt    Jt    «|l    Jt    «|l    «|l 


mif^ 


Edttcd  by  JOHN  CLARK  RIDPATH,  LL.  a 

QoUqqq  QauTse  of  Qotuoation  JTree  to 
Readers  of  the  ^rena. 

In  the  current  number  of  The  Arena  is  inaugurated  a  College  Course  of  Eduoa^ 

UoUf  comprising  the  following  subjects: 

All  branches  of  English,  Geography,  Physiology,  Ctvil  Government, 
Political  Economy,  History,  Arithmetic,  American  Literature,  ete. 
Special  Courses  for  those  more  a4vaneed  in  these  subjects,  and  in 
the  Science  of  Government  and  Higher  Mathematics.  Special  Courses 
for  Teachers,  in  Journalism,  and  in  Law,  and  a  Special  Course  in 
Commercial  Law. j»j»j»^^^jt^j» 

A  thorough  course  in  any  or  all  of  these  subjects  is  obtainable  by  readers  of  The 
Arena  without  expense  and  with  little  labor,  thus  presenting  a  magnificent  and  unpre- 
cedented opportunity  for  self-advancement  to  ambitious  young  journalists,  lawyers, 
teachers,  and  students  in  general.  The  Arena  is  enabled  to  make  this  offer  through 
special  arrangement  with  one  of  the  leading  State  Normal  Colleges. 

For  full  particulars  see  The  Arena f  or  address 

THE  ARENA  COMPANY, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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DECLARATION 
INDEPENDENCE. 


*Y  the  courtsey  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington  we 
are  now  prepared  to  offer  a  facsimile  of  this  famous  histor- 
ical document,  complete  in  all  details,  said  to  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  Jefferson,  the  **sage  of  Monticello,"  with  its 
fifty-six  signatures  headed  by  the  bold  chirography  of  John 

Hancock.     Beautifully  engraved  on  handsome  papyrine.     Size,  about  30x35 

inches. 

SUITABLE  FOR  FRAMING  IF  DESIRED. 


Gladstone  is  said  to  have  pronounced  this  immortal  document  the  greatest 
ever  struck  offbyihe  hand  of  man.  A  copy  should  hang  in  every  school  room 
and  every  home  in  the  land.  Notwithstanding  the  time  and  money  involved 
in  reproducing  it  we  believe  the  popular  demand  for  it  warrants  us  in  placing 
the  regular  price  at  one  dollar  per  copy,  less  40i>  for  introduction. 


POSTPAID  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
On  Receipt  of  Net  Price. 


AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE*    SEND  FOR  TERMS.    FIRST  COMEE^ 

WILL  REAP  A  GOOD  HARVEST* 


THE  W.  A.  CHOATE  GO., 


^'  Furnishers 


24  State  Street. 
f   Opp.  Post  Oifioe.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


P.  S.— Send  for  Special  24-page  Price  List  of  General  School  SappUes  whh  discount  sheet  attached. 

DI8COUNT8  20  TO  00  PER  CENT. 
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New  No,  3. 


Double  Ruled. 


JUST  ADOPTBD  FOR  iSgB, 
By  New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 

GEN  VERTICAL  SPELLING  BLANKS 


New  No.  4. 

Single  Ruled. 


SVos,  7  and  2^  Slant, 

ae  PAOKS,  SCRIPT  HKADINa.  CORRCSPONDKNCK  SOLICITED. 

PECKHAM,  LITTLE  &.  CO.,  9  Clinton  Place,  (8th  Street),  NEW  YORK. 


Hudson  River  by  Daylight. 

The  Moat  Charmixig  Inland  Water  Trip  on  the 
American  Continent. 

THE  PALACE   IRON   STEAMERS 

^'Ncw  York''  and  ^  Wbany/' 

or  THE  HUDSON  RIVER  DAY  LINE, 

DAILY,  BXCIPT  8U.>IDAT. 

I^ave  New  York,  Desbrosies  Street 8.40  a.  m . 

*'     New  York,  West  2ad  Street,  N.  R 9.0O     *' 

**     Albany,  Hamilton  Street 8.80     '• 

I<anding  at  Yonkers,  West  Point,  Newbnrgh,  Poughkeep* 
sie,  Kingston  Point,  Catskill  and  Hudson. 

THZ  ArraAcnys  tourist  routs  to  thb 

CATSKILL  aOUllTAlNS,  SARATOCIA   AND  THE  ADIHOH- 

DACKS,  HOTEL  CHAMPLAIH,  AND  THE  NOKTH, 

NIAGAKA  FALLS  AND  THE  WEST. 

THROUGH  TICKETS  SOLD  TO  ALL  POINTS. 

Restaurants  on  Main  Deck.       Orchestra  on  each  Steamer. 
Send  6c.  in  postage  for  **  Summer  Book." 

F.  B.  HIBBARD,  Gen'l  Paascnger  Ag't. 
B.  B.  OLCOTT.  Gen'l  Manager. 

Desbroases  Street  Pier,  New  York. 

memms 


mombiy. 


ifc  ^ 


This  magazine  aims  to  present  the  developments 
of  the  child-study  movement  so  as  to  be  of  direct 
inspiration  and  use  to 

TEACHERS,  PARENTS 

..and  KINDERGARTNERS. 

The  subject  is  the  leading  one  of  educational 
inquiry,  and  its  treatment  in  The  Child-Study 
Monthly  has  the  cordial  endorsement  of  those 
whose  leadership  has  called  out  its  possibilities. 

Read  the  magazine  and  you  will  be  a  more 
sympathetic  teacher  and  a  wiser  parent. 

84  Pages,  $).00  a  Year.        J^       Single  Copy,  )0c« 
Qubs  of  5  or  more,  80c. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

For  only  $i.6o  we  will  send  post  paid  a  copy  of 
Perez  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood  and  The 
Child-Study  Monthly  for  one  year.  The  book 
alone  sells  for  ji.50. 

A.  W.  NU1>1F0RD,  Publisher, 

45  Auditorium  Building,       ^       CHICAGO^  ILL. 
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ou^QMLEmi 

Co  propcrt]^  UM  tlM 

premier 
Cyp^writer* 


Not* 
Complex' 
l^otion 
Required. 

8im|Htdl7 
One  of  its 
Canlimt 
Tlftuea. 


X>c8erf|»tfvt  Hit  Catalogue  ffu* 

Che  Smftb  premfcr  Typewriter  Co^ 

8yr»cii9c^  ]^*  Y«»  ^  d»  TL 

Branch  Offloo:   GOUNTT  BANK  BOILDINO, 
ALBANY,  N.  T. 

FRANKLIN  H.  JANES, 


TiLtPHOMt,    14M*. 


lAROHITECT. 


LONa  OWTANOI  TELEPHONI. 


ALSANY,  N.  Y. 


OlATN    YOTJR    XZOBKE. 

Commercial  Union  Co-Operative  Bank, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Will  loan  you  money  to  buy  or  build  a  home. 
WEEKLY   PAYMENTS. 


TCLCPHONC  462. 


INCORPORATCDiaM. 


Family  Washing  and  Carpet  Cleaning  a  Specialty. 

UNION  IjAUNOIKT  €0. 

Laundry  Work  in  all  ita  Branches. 

8  and  10  UnloD  street,  A I  DA||Y      ||     V 

And  «T  and. «»  DlrMon  Street,        «l-D«ll  If     H.    I . 


the  part  of  the  Pupils,"  Inspector  James  L. 
Hughes,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Discussion,  led  by  Supervisor  B.  F.  Gregory, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

3.  ^*  Successive  Differentiation  of  Subjects  of 
Instruction,"  Dr.  Z.  X.  Snyder,  president  State 
Normal  School,  Colorado. 

SECONDARY    EDUCATION. 

Friday,  July  8: 

1.  "  The  Influence  of  Literature  in  the  School." 

2.  "  English  the  Core  of  a  Secondary  Course," 
John  C.  Hanna,  High  School,  Columbus,  O. 

3.  "  The  Presentation  and  Defense  of  Three 
Printed  Syllabi  for  Literature  and  Composition- 
Rhetoric  in  Secondary  Schools,  with  a  Statement 
of  the  Principles  of  Choice  and  Arrangement 
Followed  in  the  Preparation  of  Each,"  Samuel 
Thurber,  headmaster,  Girls'  High  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  Miss  Charity  Dye,  department  of 
literature.  Central  High  School,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  W.  F.  Webster,  principal  of  the  East  Side 
High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

4.  General  discussion. 
Monday,  July  11: 

A  joint  session  with  the  department  of  higher 
education. 
Tuesday,  July  12: 
Round  tables: 

1.  Composition  —  "Rhetoric,"  leader,  Ernest 
R.  Clark,  instructor  in  English,  Colorado 
Springs,  Col. 

2.  "  Principals,"  leader,  Albert  Leonard,  Syra- 
cuse University,  N.  Y. 

3.  "  History." 

4.  "  High  School  as  a  Social  Factor,"  leader, 
C.  H.  Thurber,  dean  of  Morgan  Park  Academy, 
Morgan  Park,  IlL 

ART   EDUCATION. 

Friday,  July  8: 

1.  "  The  Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  the  Public 
Schools."  Fred  H.  Daniels,  supervisor  of  draw- 
ing, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Discussion,  opened  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  W.  Fuller, 
supervisor  of  drawing,  VVashington,  D.  C. 

2.  "  The  Province  of  Art  in  the  High  School," 
Miss  Rhoda  E.  Selleck,  High  School,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

3.  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Relation 
of  the  Library  to  Art  Education,"  Chairman  W. 
M.  R.  French,  director  **  Art  Institute,"  Chicago, 
111. 

Monday,  July  11: 

1.  "  The  Function  of  Art  in  the  Education  of 
the  American  Citizen,"  Mr.  Wm.  Ordway  Par- 
tridge. 

Discussion. 

2.  "  Some  Pedagogical  Principles  Which 
Should  Govern  the  Teaching  of  Drawing,"  M.  V. 
O'Shea,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Discussion,  opened  by  Ernest  L,  Major,  Nor- 
mal Art  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

MUSIC    EDUCATION. 

Friday,  July  8,  and  Tuesday,  July  12: 

1.  "  Harmony  the  First  Essential  with  Music 
Teachers  as  with  Music,"  A.  E.  Winship,  editor 
New  England  Journal  of  Education,  Boston.  Mass. 

2.  "The  Next  Step -What  Shall  It  Be?" 
Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Adams.  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 

3.  "  Individual  Singing,"  C.  H.  Congdon,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

4.  "  Report  on  School  Songs,"  P.  C.  Hayden, 
Quincy,  111. 


5.  "Fads  in  Public  School  Music,"  E.  W. 
Pearson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

6.  "  Music  Pictures  —  How  to  Cultivate  the 
Musical  Imagination,"  Marie  Ruef  Hofer,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

CHILD   STUDY. 

Monday,  July  11: 

1.  "The  Readin  gof  Children  in  the  Adolescent 
Period,"  C.  H.  Thurber,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 

2.  "  Heredity  and  Environment  —  A  Study  in 
Adolescence,"  Edgar  James  Swift,  Normal 
School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

3.  "  The  Work  of  the  High  School  in  the 
Light  of  Recent  Studies  upon  Adolescence,"  Dr. 
Albert  Leonard,  Syracuse  University. 

4.  "  A  Year's  Study  of  the  Entering  Pupils  of 
the  Springfield,  Mass.,  High  School,^'  Fred  W. 
Atkinson,  principal  of  High  School,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

5.  "  Some  Cautions  to  Be  Observed  in  Child 
Study,"  Ossian  H.  Lang,  New  York  city. 

6.  "  Child  Study  in  the  Training  of  Teachers," 
John  G.  Thompson,  principal  of  Normal  School, 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Tuesday,  July  12: 

I.  "  The  Influence  of  the  Weather  upon  the 
Activities  of  Children,"  Edwin  G.  Dexter,  Nor- 
mal School,  Greeley,  Col. 

I.  "The  Reading  of  Children  in  the  Adolescent 
mental  Standpoint,"  Elmer  Gates,  Laboratory  of 
Psychology  and  Psychurgy,  Chevy  Chase.  Md. 

3.  '*  Some  Lines  of  Progress  in  Child  Study 
During  the  Year."  G.  Stanley-Hall,  president 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 

4.  "  Recent  Investigations  of  Fatigue  in  Chil- 
dren," Edward  W.  Scripture,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

5.  **  The  Development  of  Social  Consciousness 
in  Children,"  Will  S.  Monroe,  Normal  School, 
Westfield,  Mass. 

PHV.SICAL  EDUCATION. 

Friday,  July  8,  and  Monday,  July  11: 

1.  "  The  Effect  of  Exercise  on  the  Vital  Or- 
gans," Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  commissioner  of 
education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  "  The  Influence  of  School  Life  on  Curvature 
of  the  Spine,"  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  McGill 
University.  Montreal,  Canada. 

3.  "  Play  in  Physical  Education,"  G.  E.  John- 
son, superintendent  of  public  schools,  Andover, 
Mass. 

4.  "  Mental  Training  Through  Physical  Edu- 
cation," Jacob  Bolin,  New  York  city. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  EDUCATION. 

Friday,  July  8,  and  Monday,  July  11: 

1.  Presidential  address,  "  The  Relation  of 
Natural  Science  Instruction  in  the  High  .School 
to  That  in  the  University,"  P.  C.  Freer,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

2.  "  Biological  Work  in  the  High  Schools." 

3.  "  Report  of  the  Standing  Committee," 
Chairman  A.  Smith,  Chicago,  111. 

4.  Business  —  Appointment  of  committees. 
Tuesday,  July  12: 

I.  "  The  Training  of  Teachers  for  Work  in 
Science  in  the  Secondary  Schools  —  (i)  In  Phys- 
ics, (2)  In  Chemistry,  (3)  In  Biology,  (4)  In 
Physical  Geography." 
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IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  ATTEND  THE  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  SESSION  AT   THE 


EstabliahediOYeAn. 


And  School  of 

Shorthand,  Type- 

writing:  and 

^..Telcffraphy. 

special  course  in  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Penmanship,  etc,  for  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  public  schools.    Catalogue 
free. Address.       OABNELI,  A  HOtT.  88  yOBTg  FEARI.  tiTkXKT. 


z^ 


"^ii&rarij  (SiroUs  and  2^oAooZs. 

Send  for  announcement  of  "COURSES  FOR  THE 
STUDY  OP  FICTION."  Guidance  in  the  avatematlc. 
critical  atndy  of  fiction,  "  I^ecturea  on  the  Art  of  Fiction," 
•'  Literary  Study  for  Busy  People,"  "  Bliot's  Place  Among 
the  Novelists,"  etc.,  etc 

MRS.    H.    A.    DAVIDSON. 

1   SPRAQUK  PLACE,  ALBANY,  N.  V. 


TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIOII, 

•404  Ashland  Aye.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Z  Branch  of  Teachers*  Oo-operatlve  Associalion,  of  Ohica^o.  I 

POSITIONS  PILLED,  4.000. 

Send  for  oar  New  Hand  Book  and  book  of  positions  filled 

Now  is  the  time  to  register. 


Only  25  Cents ! 

For  12  finely  finished  Miniature  Photos.  Send  your  Cabi- 
qet  or  Cara  Picture  and  ^t  one  dozen  Miniature  Qems 
of  Art  for  *435c.  No  change  made  iu  the  picture  you  send. 
Your  Photo  returned  with  miniatures,  postage  prepaid, 
in  oneweek  from  time  of  receiving.  s«ttd  for  sample  tt— 
W.  T.  TKMPIiE  A  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  405  Trenton,  N.  J. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU 
roB 

daps,  Gewns  and  Hssds. 

The  Best  Academic  Uniform. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Bulletin  xs. 

COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ONEIDA  LAKE 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

-AT- 

Sylvan  Beadit  Ondda  County,  New  York* 

JUL-Y  II- AUQUST  I©,  1898- 


Special  Govrses  for  Teackers  PreiMUiig  for  State  Certificates. 

Also  Courses  for  Teachers'  Certificates  of  Lower 
Orades.  Superior  Courses  in  Commercial  Branches, 
Penmanship,  Drawing,  Magazine  Illustration,  Elo- 
cution,  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections,  Greek, 
I^tin,  French,  German,  and  Music. 

Tsitloa,  oaly  sU  dollars  for  the  estire  (era  of  six  weeks. 

Oneida  I,ake  is  the  largest  lake' lying  within  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  at  Sylvan  Beach  is  to  be 
found  the  finest  beach  for  bathing.  Large  excursion 
steamers  leave  the  dock  every  hour  or  two  for  vari- 
ous points  of  interest.  Electric  launches  and  row- 
boats  may  be  rented  at  reasonable  rates. 

For  further  information  address 

W.  X.;CRIDER,  Prln.  Union  School, 
VERONA,  N.  Y. 


TWO  COOP  STEEL  PEMS, 

ESTERBROOK'S 

No.  444,  School 

No.  556,  Vertical 

Try  them  in  your  School  and  order  throueb  your 
ocal  SUtioner.  * 

THE  E8TERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO., 

Works,  Camden,  N.  J.  26  John  Street,  New  York 

Schermerhorn^s 
Teachers^  Agency 

3  EAST  14th  ST.,  N.  Y. 
FURNISH  ^^^S    ^^rf.^^ 

■^  '^  ■  ^  "      TeacAers,         reputation. 

Usually  ^governesses  and  private  Mors  are  much 
sought. 

^  ecommending  private  schools  is  our  proWnce. 

Never  fail  to  try  us  for  matrons  for  schools  and 
institutions. 

In  every  case  we  can  introduce  experienced  ckaberones 
and  companions  for  home  and  foreign  travel. 

^  ure  and  prompt  results  for  specialists. 

Headquarters  for  the  best  of  kindergartntrs.     Homes 
supplied  with  kindergarten  trained  nurses. 


Schermerhom's  Teachers'  Agency, 

3  East  i4th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


T 
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Syracuse  "IDlntversitig, 

Four  (Colleges.      Elegant  Buildings. 

1,200  Students. 

110  Professors  and  Instructors. 


THE  COLLCQC  OF  LIBERAL  ART8 

Offers  Clawical,  Philosopbical,  Science,  Pedagogical  XGItU 
Snglneertng  and  Blectrical  Engineering  Icouraes. 

THE  COLLEGE  OP  FINE  ARTS 

Has  courses  in  Architecture,  Belles  Lettres,  Music  and  Painting. 

THCiCOLLEQE  OF  MEDICINE.t 

One  of  the  oldest  in  the  State,  has  a  four  years*  course.  Chan- 
cellor Upson,  of  the  Regenu,  unsolicited,  says :  "  It  Is  admitted 
by  all  competent  Judges  to  be  unsurpassed  In  this  State.** 

THE  COLLCQE  OF  LAW  ^ 

Gives  instruction  by  text  book  and  case  system.!  [On  itSkfaculty 
are  some  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  New  York. 

TWENTY-8IX 

Of  the  leading  Universities  and  Colleges  of  this  country  and 
Europe  are  represented  by  mature  and  progressive  scholars  on 
the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Only  the  highest 
talent  to  be  found  at  home  and  abroad  is  permitted  to  give 
instruction  in  Fine  Arts.  The  work  is  so  arranged  that  students 
taking  both  their  college  and  medical  courses  at  Syracuse  save 
one  years'  time,  completing  both  courses  In  seven  years. 
Similar  advantages  will  be  oflR^red  to  law  students  next  year. 
Pedagogical  courses  have  been  Instituted,  giving  our  students 
the  advantage  of  first  grade  SUte  Teachers*  Certiflcates,  fbr- 
merly  granted  only  to  graduates  of  the  SUte  Normal  Schools. 
Liberal  electives.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  Expenses  are 
moderate.    Send  for  catalogues. 

JAXEB  B08C0E  DAY,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D., 

SYKACU8E,  N.  Y.  Ch€$neellor. 

ALBANY  LAW  SCHOOL. 

CITABLISHCD   1«01. 

Course  one  year;  preceded  by  t^o  calendar  vears  of  ten 
months  each,  of  legal  study,  in  a  law  office,  or  school  oflaw. 
Exception  is  made  in  favor  of  college  graduates,  of  whom 
but  one  year  of  previous  study  is  required.  For  circulars  of 
information,  address 

ALBAinr  LAW  SCHOOL,  Albany,  H.  T. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVBRSITY—New  York  City. 

The  professional  school  of  Columbia 
---  -^  University  for  the  training  of  general 

vLCaCDCrS    teachers,  supervisors,  principals,  super- 
intendents and  instructors   in   normal 
dOlICCIC       schools  and  colleges.    Open  to  both  sexes 
•^if  "^       Fellowships  and  scholarships  amounting 
to  I5750  annually. 
Catalogue  sent  on  application  to' the  Secretary. 

JAMKS  E.  RUSSELL.  Ph.  D..  Dean. 


Albany  Medical  College. 

liedical  Department  of 
Union  University  —  1 898-1 899. 

FACULTY, 

ALBERT  VANDER  VEER,  M.  D. 

MAURICE  PERKINS,  M.  D. 

JOHN  M.  BIGELOW,  M.  D. 
LEWIS  BALCH,  M.  D. 

SAMUEL  B.  WARD,  M.  D. 
WILWS  G.  TUCKER,  M.  D.         TAMES  P.  BOYD,  M.  D. 
WILLIAM  HAILES,  M.  D. 

CYRUS  S.  MERRILL,  M.  D. 

FREDERIC  C.  CURTIS,  M.  D. 
HENRY  HUN,  M.  D.  SAMUEL  R.  MORROW,  M.  D. 

HERMON  C.  GORDINIER,  M.  D. 

HOWARD  VAN  RENSSELAER,  M.  D. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  corps  of  Lecturers,  Instructors,  and 
Clinical  Assistants. 
FEES.  — Matriculation,  Ivoo;  Lectures,  |ioo;  Perpetual 
Lecture  Ticket,  $300;  Dissection,  |io.oo  (Material  Free), 
Laboratory  Courses,  |io.oo  each.(see  catalogue) ;  Gradoation 
Fee,  $25.00. 

HOSPITAL  ADVANTAGES.  —  Albany  Hospital.  St. 
Peter's  Hospital,  Albany  County  Hospital.  Eye  and  Bar 
Infirmary,  and  their  Dispensaries  are  available,  for  clinical 
purposes,  to  students. 

Tne  regular  Fall  Session  commences  Tuesday,  September 
37,  1898,  and  closes  April  19,  1899. 

VARIOUS  PRIZES  are  awarded  at  the  close  of  the 
term  to  meritorious  students  (see  catalogue  for  particulars). 
Appointments  to  positions  upon  the  nouse  staff  of  the 
Albany  and  St.  Peter's  Hospitals  are  made  by  competitive 
examinations,  open  to  the  Graduating  Class  of  the  College. 

For  Catalogue  of  the  College,  or  further  information* 
address 

WILLIS  G.  TUCKER,  M.  D.»  Registrar, 

4  Lucaster  Street,  Albaay,  ru  Y» 
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•ALE8MEN    FOR   THE 

Topical  Bible 

"THB  BOOK  OF  THR  CENTURY,"  "VASTLY  SUPERIOR," 
"  THE  ONLY  BOOK  OF  ITS  KIND,"  "  THE  MOST  WONDERFUL 
BOOK  OF  THE  AGE,"  *'A  BOOK  OF  PRICELESS  VALUE,"  are 
the  expresBloM  tbat  come  POURING  in  concerning  it.  Scholars 
receive  It  with  admiration.  Ministers,  Lawyers,  Phrslcians,  Pro- 
fessors and  Teachers,  Sunday  School  Teachers,  Students  and  Parents 
all  say  that  it  is  INDISPRNSABLB.  Christian  workers  in  all  orxani- 
zations  are  DELIGHTED  WITH  IT.  Just  publlshod.  lUvinR  an 
UNPRECEDENTED  SALE.  Sold  only  by  subscription.  Exclnstve 
territory.  Permanent  and  profitable  business  tor  good  workers. 
Salesmen  are  making  n-om  $62. On  to  183.00  per  week.  Send  for  de- 
scriptive circular  and  terms,  or  \f  ywn  want  choice  t^f  Unritory^  tend  %l 
«U  once/or  ouiJU  to 

International   Bible   Agrency,   B.   87, 
150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


STATE  SUMMER  lNSTITUTE/'^''furYT^'l?8^^  ?J.-Vo^\^;i?J-a^^^^^^^^ 


DCPARTMCNTS  ! 

REVIEWS  for  the  ist,  2d,  3d  grade  and  State  Certificates. 
ADVANCED  WORK  may  be  taken  In  the  Cornell  University  Sum- 
mer School  at  slight  expense. 


KIKDERQARTEN.  with  class  of  children. 
METHODS,  MUSIC,  Theory  und  Practice  of  Teaching. 
MATHEMATICS,  SCIB.VOK.  History.  Drawing.  Pedagogy. 
SCHOOL  LAW,  CURRENT  TOPICS,  Nature  Study. 

raeuLTv : 
Conductor,  PERCY  I.  BUOBEE,  A.  M..  SUte  Institute  Conductor,   I    Natural  Science:    William  M.  Bsnnstt,  B.  S.,  Erie,  Pa.    Mabt 

« *»    ,r  A.  Nichols.  D.  Sc,  Jersey  City, N.  J. 

English   Grammar   and   Composition:     JvuA   R.     Bailet.   State 
Normal  School,  fteneseo,  N.  Y. 
,    Drawing:    Carrik  M.  Dban,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 
!    American  History   and   Civics:     Jennie   Melvbxk   Davis,    East 
Orange,  N.  Y. 


OneonU.  N.  Y. 
SecreUry,  JENNIE  E.  WILLIAMS,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Psychology  and  Pedatrogy:    W.  H.  SQUIRES,  Ph.  D.,  Hamilton 
College,  ainton,  N.  Y. 

Kindergarten  Methods:    Fkancks  C.  Hayes.  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Primary  Methods:    Anna  K.  Eoolesto,  Slate  Institute  Instruc- 
tor. Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Methods  in  Reading.  Hlstorr of  Education  and  School  Management: 
AucE  Cynthia  Kino,  Trainmg  Cla.«s  Instructor,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Mathematics:     F.   D.   Boynton,    A.   M.,    Principal   High  School 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.     Mary  A.  Latbrop.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Bookkeeping  and  Commerrial  Arithmetic  and  Penmanship:    E.  E. 

ScRiBNER,  TnimansbuTgh,  N.  Y. 
Oeojrraphy  and  .School  Law:    H.  J.  Walter.  Wolcott.  N.  T. 
Nature  Study :  J. 11. Comstock.  M.S.. Cornell Unlver  ity, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Music:    John  B.  Shirley,  I^nsingburgh,  N.  Y.  u 
Phvsicnl  Culture  and  Elocution  :  Esther  MAf  Wawzer,  Ithaca,  N.T. 
Historical  Lectures:  Hon.  Chas.  E.  Fitch.  LL.  D.,  Kochesler, N. Y* 


EXPENSES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS.— Board  and  room  from  t3  to  |U)  per  week:  Hotel,  $7  to  $10.  Railroads  give  one-half  fare. 
FREE  access  to  Cornell  Univ.  libraries,  muspumsi  an-l  reading  rooms,  city  library  and  reading  room,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library  and  reading 
room,  large  reference  library  in  building.  Muslcnles,  lectures,  excursion'*  on  the  lake,  twaiing,  fishina,  etc.   Scenery  unsurpassed. 

AddrcHs  P.   I.  Bugbee,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  or  V.  D.  Boynton,  Iihai^a,  N.  Y. 
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THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY. 


LEWIS'  First  Book  in  Writing  English. 

Now  used  in  hundreds  of  the  best  schools  throughout  the  country.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  the  results  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

Price,  80  cents,  net. 

TARR^S  Physical  Geographies  and  Geology 

Have  proved  their  superiority  to  other  texts  in  this  line.    Send  for  list  of  adoptions. 

First  Book  in  Physical  Geography*    Price,  $IA0,  net. 
Elementary  Physical  Geography.    $1.40,  net. 
Elementary  Geology.    $J.40,  net. 

CARRUTH'S  Schiller^s  Wilhdm  Tdl. 

One  of  the  most  notable  additions  within  recent  years  to  the  extensive  list  of  works 
that  illustrate  German  Amei  ican  Scholarship.  It  is  the  best  and  chkapest  edition 
on  the  market 

Illustrated.    Price,  50  cents,  net. 

WUh  Vocaibukry,  60  cent%  net* 

DAVENPORT  AND  EMERSON'S  Principles 
of  Grammar. 

Admirably  adapted  to  grammar  and  high  school  grades. 

Price,  65  cents,  net. 

McLELLAN  and  AMES'  Public  School  Arithmetic 

Highly  recommended  by  prominent  educators.  Price,  60  centS,  net. 

McLEUAN  and  AMES"  Priniafy  Antiimetic.    Price,  35  cents,  net. 

WILSON'S  Nature  Study  Manual 

Supplies  a  long  felt  want.  Price,  90  cents,  net. 

MILTON'S  Shorter  Poems. 

Edited  by  A.  T.  Ghorgk.  Price,  60  cents,  net. 


NOBLFS  Studies  in  American  Literature,  $1.00,  net. 
NICHOLSOrrS  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  $1.10,  net. 
LANGFS  Handbook  of  Nature  Study,  $1.00,  net. 
WILSON'S  Nature  Reader,  35  cents,  net. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY, 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  ^  ^  ^  ^  NEW  YORK. 

BOSTON.  CHICAGO.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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<^e}J>  and  Improved  Text-'Books 


t    ii  ^  ^  For  1898  ^  ^ 

^     I    CHOICE  LITERATURE._^^  ^  Books. 

By  Prof.  SHERMAN  WILLIAMS,  Supt-  of  Schools, 
GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

-JRKADY  JUNE  15tli.« 


This  Series  is  intended  to  create  and  foster  a  taste  for  good  reading. 

To  teach  a  child  to  read  and  not  to  teach  him  what  to  read,  is  to  put  into  his 
hands  a  dangerous  weapon. 

The  Regular  Series  of  Readers  are  designed  primarily  to  teach  children  how  to 
read ;  but,  besides  this,  much  practice  in  reading  is  required,  and  every  teacher  is 
at*a  loss  as  to  what  books  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  children  for  practice  reading. 
The  result  is  that  much  promiscuous  matter,  without  any  special  system  is  thus  used 
for  reading. 

Professor  Williams  has  given  much  thought  to  this  question  of  systematic  read, 
ing,  and  how  much  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  in  the  ordinary  school  course,  and 
what  is  the  best  plan  to  create  a  taste  for  good  reading,  as  well  as  to  give  some 
familiarity  with  the  best  authors. 

There  are  five  books  in  this  Series :  — 

One  for  Primary  Grades,      Two  for  Intermediate  Grades, 
Two  for  Grammar  Grades. 

The  series  will  contain  over  ),400  l2mo  pages  of  choice  reading  matter,  each  volume  bound  In  full  cloth* 
The  best  English  and  American  authors  will  be  fully  represented. 
The  price  for  the  full  series  is  jl  1 .75* 

This  is  over  eight  pages  of  choice  reading  matter  for  one  cent. 

Sample  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


IN  PRESS.  J» 

A. 

To  be  used  for  practice,  after  completing  the  First  Reader  of  any  Regular  Series. 

It  is  a  genuine  and  cacefutly  graded  Sight  Reader  for  Primary  Grades. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

43  &  45  East  1 2th  street,  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

New  York  State  Representative,  JESSE  A.  ELLSWORTH,  Syracase,  N.  Y. 
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Modern 


Liezpeothre* 


coacbe . .    ^   The  Student's  Cyclopaedia  ^ 


PRBPARBD  B8PBCXALLT  FOR  THE 


USE  OK  TE^ACHERS  AND  STUDENTS. 


It  meets  a  want  long  recognized  by  progressive  teachers  and  intelligent  parents.    Costing  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  price  of  the  large  Cyclopaedias,  it  is  far  more  valuable  for  the  purpose  because 

^MODERN,  PRACTICAL,  UP-TO-DATE,^ 


and  free  from  lumber. 


More  tHatt  50,000  Sets  already  sold. 


strongly  commended  by  best  edncatort  after  test  of  nse. 
Send  for  circulars  and  full  information. 
Unemployed  teachers  can  secure  profitable  engagements  by  addressing  us. 

C.  S.  SMCHVl  CO.,  PuBiisHMs, 


757  BROADWAY, 


NEA?V  YORK. 


^ew  gooks.. 

..New  Methods 

Geographical  Series. 
First  Book.  Primary. 

Around  the  World 

By  S.  W.  Carroll  and  C.  P. 
Carroll,  Stipt.  Schools, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  New  Sociological 
Reader  on  the  human 
phases  of  unique  people 
of  the  world. 

^  WB  AM  WIDB  AWAK«.  ^  ^  goofc  \j^^  NCCded* 

If  you  desire  the  best  Modem^Books  order 
Datton's  Hiitorioal  Header.    Barliest  Days  in  America. 
On  State  Teachers'  Library  List. 

Fofd's  Nature's  Byways,  Nattsral  Sdencet  Primary, 
TIiompBon's  First  Reader,  Fairy  Tale  and  FaMe. 
Deane's  Phonetio  Header.   Rapid  method. 
Barton's  Historical  Header.    (indUns  of  New  Bngiand.) 
MORSB  SPBLLBR,  Dutton,  Ideal  Speller. 
SMITH'S  EASY  EXPBRIMBNTS  IN  PHYSICS. 
ATWOOD'S  STANDARD  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA. 
SMIT^-WILLARD  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 
COPY  BOOKS,  INTERMEDIAL  SYSTEM.    Upright. 

NEW  CENTURY  DEVELOPMENT  MAPS. 
NATURE  CALENDAR  FOR  STUDENTS  OF  BOTONY. 
Send  for  Strong  Testimonials  on  each  book. 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS, 
96  FIFTH  AVENXTE,  KEW  TOHK. 


THE   POINT  OF  A  PENCIL 

Whether  shapely  or  agly  matters  little,  so  long  as 
it  does  not  break  or  crumble,  and  so  long  as  the 
quality  is  smooth  and  yielding. 

DIXON'S 

American  Graphite 

PENCILS 

are  celebrated  for  smooth,  tough,  and  yielding 
leads.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  profit  to  use  them.  It 
not  familiar  with  them,  send  i6  cents  for  samples 
worth  double  the  money. 

Mention  Nbw  York  Bducation. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO,, 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS. 


ALLEN  AND  GREENOUGITS 
NEWCAESAR^ 

Seven  Books  Re-edited  by  J.  B.  Grkenough» 
Professor  of  Latin  in  Harvard  University  ;  B. 
L.  D'OOGE,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti, 
and  M.  Grant  Danibi^L,  recently  Principal 
of  Chauncy-Hall  School,  Boston,  formerly 
Master  in  the  Roxbnry  Latin  School.  Izz6i6 
pages.     Pnlly  illustrated.    I1.25. 

WENTWORTITS  NEW  SCHOOL 
ALGEBRA* 

By  G.  A.  Wbntworth,  author  of  "  Went- 
worth*s  Series  of  Mathematics."  407  pages. 
|r.i2. 

WENTWORTH'S  ADVANCED 
ARITHMETIC 

By  G.  A.  Wentworth,  author  of  **Went- 
worth's  Series  of  Mathematics.  * '  Half  leather, 
400  pages,  fi.oo. 

SELECT  POEMS  OF  SHELLEY. 

Edited  by  W.  J.  Ai,bxander,  Professor  of 
English  in  University  College,  Toronto. 
AthencButn  Press  Series, 

THE  NEW  CENTURY  SPEAKER. 

Selected  and  adapted  by  Henry  A.  Frink, 
late  Professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Public 
Speaking  in  Amherst  College.  Cloth.  346 
pages.     |i.oo. 

DAVIS'  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

By  WiLUAH  M.  Davis,  Professor  of  Physical 
Geography  in  Harvard  University. 


WENTWORTWS  AND  HILL'S 
TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSICS. 

By  G.  A.  Wentworth  and  G.  A.  Hill.  440 
pages.    I1.15. 

BLAISDELL'S  PRACTICAL 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

A  Text-Book  for  High  School,  Academy,  and 
Normal  School  Classes.  By  Albert  F. 
Blalsdell,  M.  D.,  author  of  *' Blaisdell's 
Series  of  Physiologies."  Fully  illustrated. 
448  pages.    |i.io. 

MACAULA VS  ESSAY  ON  ADDISON. 

Edited  by  HERBERT  A.  Smith,  Instructor  in 
English  in  Yale  University.  Cloth,  130  pages. 
35  cents.    Standard  English  Classics. 

TENNYSON^  THE  PRINCESS- 

Edited  by  Albert  S.  Cook,  Professor  of 
the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  Yale 
University.  Cloth,  187  pages.  40  cents. 
Standard  EnsrHsh  Classics. 

CARLYLE^  ESSAY  ON  BURNS- 

Edited  by  Charles  L.  Hanson,  Teacher  of 
I  of  English  in  Durfee  High  School,  Pall  River, 

I  Mass.    Cloth,  84  pages.    30  cents.    Standard 

English  Classics. 

! 

;  BURKED  SPEECH  ON 
CONCILIATION  WITH  AMERICA- 

I  Edited    by    Hammond    Lamont.     Associate 

I  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in   Brown  University. 

Cloth,  152  pages.  40  cents.  Standard  English 
,  Classics. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


BOSTON.        NEW  YORK.        CHICAGO. 


LONDON. 
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Harvard  University 

«^  Summer  School  «^ 


J^^HH'4'^I^'i^^i■^'l'^^i^^■i^I^^^^^^'^^I^'i^l^'^^^I^I^^i■^ 

For  DescHpthre  Pamphlet  Apply  to 

M.  Chamberlain,  Cambridge,  Mass, 

Lawrence  Scientific  School 

OFFERS  COURSES  IN 


Civil  Engineering, 

Mechanical  Engineering, 

Electrical  Engineering, 

Mining  and  Metallurgy, 

Architecture,  Chemistry, 


Geology,  Biology,  General  Science,  Science  for  Teachers^ 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  (as  a  preparation  for  Medical  Schools)^ 


FOR  DESC3UPTIVE  PAMPHLET  APPLY  TO       • 

E  CHAMBEELAIN,  Secretary.  N.  S.  SHALEE.  Dean. 

CAMBRDDGE,  MASS. 
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WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


THE  BEST  UTERATURE  THE  BEST  METHODS 

BALDWIN'S  READERS 

j»    j»    THEY  MAKE  LEARNING  TO  READ  A  DEUGHT    j»    j» 

The  most  attractive  readers 
ever  published.  Early  intro-- 
duction  to  the  best  writers, 
with  biographical  sketches  and 
finely  executed  portraits.  Pro- 1 
fuse  illustrations,  especially  | 
prepared  for  this  work  in  the 
highest  style  of  art. 

NATURAL  GEOGRAPHIES 

By  Jacques  W*  Redway,  F.  R*  G.  S.,  and  Russell  Hinman.        X 
Z  Natural  Elementary  Geography,         -        -        -         -        -        $  .60 
Natural  Advanced  Geography.    Just  Ready,  -        «        -        -125 

THE  NEW  SCHOOL  of  METHODS,  J  898 

Hingrham,  Mass.,  July  J  8-29  Martha's  Vineyard,  July  J  2-29 

Chicagfo,  Augf.  I-I3 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIQ  PHYSICAL  TRAINING,  PENMANSHIP,  MATHEMATICS, 
DRAWING,  GEOGRAPHY  and  COGNATE  SCIENCES,  PEDAGOGY  and  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Rare  inducements  for  teachers.   ^Attractive  locations,  combining,  the   best 
advantages  for  study  and  recreation.     Faculty  of  eminent  specialists. 

Correspondence  cordially  invited.        SFor  further  fparticulars   address   C    C   BIRCHARD, 
Manager  New  School  of  Methods,  carejof  ] 

AMERICAN  BCX)K  COMPANY 

I  WASHINGTON  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TO  THE  COLLEGE. 


DR.  LOUISE   SHEFFIELD   BROWNELL. 
Abstract  of  Address  at  Albany,  May  27,  1898. 


T^HE  relation  of  the  secondary  school  to 
*  the  college  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  facing  us  in  Ameri- 
can education  —  one,  in  fact,  which  most 
educators  will  agree  with  Dr.  Butler  in  pro- 
nouncing "  at  present  the  specific  problem 
in  educational  organization."  I  do  not 
come  with  a  solution  of  it ;  but  I  shall  try 
to  indicate  the  lines  along 
which  we  may  expect  a 
solution  —  the  only  lines, 
in  my  judgment,  along 
which  a  solution  can  come. 

That  which  is  some- 
times, as  Prof.  Remsen 
says,  "  by  courtesy  called 
our  educational  system " 
is  divided  in  ordinary  par- 
lance into  three  parts,  pri- 
mary education,  secondary ' 
education  and  higher  edu- 
cation. A  child  is  ordi- 
narily receiving  her  pri- 
mary education  until  13  or 
14  years  old ;  secondary  in- 
struction until,  say,  18; 
after  that,  if  she  gets  on, 
begins  her  higher  educa- 
tion, in  this  somewhat  technical  use  of  the 
term. 

Roughly  speaking,  we  may  say  that 
in  the  primary  stage  of  her  education 
our  child  learns  facts;  in  the  second- 
ary stage  she  studies  groups  of  facts 
or  subjects;  in  the  higher  education  she 
comes  to  deal  with  groups  of  subjects,  with 
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subjects  in  their  relation  to  each  other. 
But  such  a  division  can  be  made  only  very 
roughly ;  the  characteristics  of  each  period 
are  more  or  less  uncertain,  and  the  most 
uncertain  of  these  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  secondary  period.  The  mere  vagueness 
of  outline,  however,  in  our  subject  need  not 
discourage  us.  Ideally  each  of  these  peri- 
ods will  not  be  divided 
from  its  neighbor  by  a 
sharp,  black  line,  but  will 
merge  into  it  by  impercep- 
tible gradations,  in  the  sub- 
jects taught,  the  methods 
of  teaching,  the  aims  of 
teachers  and  students. 

The  relation  of  the  ele- 
mentary to  the  secondary 
school  is  no  less  important 
as  an  educational  problem 
than  the  one  we  are  con- 
sidering. Yet  when  our 
girl  leaves  the  academy, 
the  mother  who  for  so 
many  years  has  set  her 
ideals  and  bounded  her 
life,  for  a  new  alma  mater 
with  different  ideals  and  a 
wider  life,  the  more  serious  change  occurs. 
To  use  oiir  technical  terms,  her  secondary 
education  closes,  her  higher  education  be- 
gins —  what  is  for  her  the  relation  between 
the  two? 

The  term  higher  education  is  used  to 
cover,  of  course,  not  only  college  instruc- 
tion, but  that  also    given    in    universities. 
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But  the  recent  developments  in  American 
education  are  tending  more  and  more  to 
fence  off  the  field  of  the  college  from  that 
of  the  university,  and  to  assign  to  each  a 
very  special  kind  of  work,  so  that  there  is 
coming  to  be,  and  in  some  places  there  al- 
ready is,  a  sharper  distinction,  more  differ- 
ence, really,  between  the  college  and  the 
university  than  between  the  college  and  the 
secondary  school.  The  standard  of  work 
in  our  good  secondary  schools  has  risen 
faster  in  proportion  than  the  standard  of 
work  in  our  poor  colleges,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  in  good  colleges  some  work 
must  be  given  to  supplement  the  deficien- 
cies of  students  from  the  poor  schools.  The 
result  is  that  in  both  poor  and  good  colleges 
work  is  being  given  that  in  subject  and  in 
method  duplicates  work  in  our  good 
schools,  with  all  the  waste  that  such  dupH- 
cation  involves.  Such  an  arrangement  is 
as  far  as  possible  from  being  ideal.  It  really 
looks  as  though  secondary  education  had 
been  cut  in  two,  and  we  are,  as  Compayre 
says,  finding  it  difficult  to  fit  the  two  pieces 
together. 

And  yet,  from  another  point  of  view,  they 
seem  to  fit  together,  to  fit  rather  closely  and 
almost  automatically.  And  no  one  who  has 
seen  the  changes  wrought  in  all  secondary 
schools  by  the  raising  of  the  Harvard  re- 
quirements for  admission,  or  watched  the 
developments  in  a  few  girls'  schools  with 
their  eyes  fixed  on  Bryn  Mawr  can  doubt 
the  closeness  of  the  connection.  For  ex- 
ample, the  standard  of  the  Harvard  en- 
trance examinations  was,  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  raised  by  almost  two  years,  and 
when  we  looked  to  see,  as  a  result,  a  wide 
breach  between  school  and  college,  we  dis- 
covered certain  secondary  schools  using 
those  very  Harvard  entrance  examinations, 
raised  as  they  were,  as  a  final  examination 
for  their  higher  classes.  There,  surely,  the 
relation  is  a  close  one.  And  in  the  require- 
ments of  most  good  secondary  schools  now- 
adays that  their  teachers  shall  be  college 
graduates,  we  see  a  connection  in  aims  and 
method  closer  still. 

This  connection  with  the  college,  this 
closeness  of  relation  to  it,  is  felt  now,  one 
may  claim,  by  all  secondary  schools.  For- 
merly, it  is  true,  the  private  school  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  public  chiefly  in  this, 
the  private  school  fitted  for  college,  while 
the  public  school  prepared  for  life.  Gradu- 
ally the  college  has  revised  its  requirements, 


offering  more  choice  in  the  subjects  that 
may  be  presented;  meanwhile  the  public 
school  has  broadened  its  course,  so  that  the 
separation  between  public  and  private 
schools  is  no  longer  sharp  along  that  one 
line ;  the  best  of  each  aim  both  at  preparing 
for  life  and  at  fitting  for  college. 

Now  girls'  schools  must  fall  in  with  this 
movement.  They  have  hitherto  aimed,  and 
the  immense  majority  of  them  still  aim, 
only  at  preparing  for  life.  It  is  time  for 
them  now  to  aim  also  at  fitting  for  college. 
The  girls  themselves  are  making  this  de- 
mand of  the  schools;  the  schools  cannot 
afford  to  disregard  it.  In  1896,  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States,  the  private  high 
schools  and  academies  graduated  2,300 
girls.  Of  this  number  647  were  college  pre- 
paratory; that  is,  you  see,  considerably 
more  than  a  fourth.  This  is  a  large  enough 
number  to  claim  consideration,  and  it  is  a 
number  which  is  growing  all  the  time.  We 
may  cry  out  against  it,  if  we  will,  the  great 
tide  of  collegiate  education  for  women  has 
turned,  and  will  sweep  in,  whatever  we  do. 
And  for  those  of  us  who  believe  in  it,  and 
can  conscientiously  support  it,  and  find  our 
happiness  in  working  for  it,  there  is  great 
glory  in  the  fact. that  our  efforts  are  being 
bent  the  way  of  the  movement  of  things, 
and  will  be  helped  by  all  the  irresistible 
power  that  a  great  tide  lends. 

Between  this  preparing  for  life  and  fitting 
for  college  there  should  be  no  conflict,  no 
discrepancy,  even.  "  It  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  mine,"  says  Dr.  Harris,  "  that 
all  pupils  should  have  the  best  course  of 
study  while  they  are  in  school,  and  this  best 
course  should  be  the  one  required  for  ad- 
mission to  college."  To  that,  I  suppose, 
every  one  of  us  would  subscribe.  Only, 
how  can  we  reach  a  knowledge  of  what  that 
"  best  course  "  should  be  ?  How  can  we  be 
sure  that  the  colleges  will  fall  in  with  our 
idea  ?  What,  again,  is  the  relation  between 
the  school  and  the  college  ? 

Hitherto  what  I  have  said,  the  problem 
as  I  have  presented  it,  sounds  painfully  re- 
mote from  any  practical  service ;  it  has  been 
abstract ;  it  has  lacked  personality.  Let  us 
turn  now  from  that  way  of  regarding  it, 
and  look  at  it  concretely ;  let  us  see  it  with 
our  eyes  and  handle  it  with  our  hands. 
Then  it  suddenly  presents  itself  to  us,  not 
only  as  not  lacking  in  personality,  but  as 
one  of  the  most  personal  problems  in  the 
world.    We  have  our  actual,  eager  child  be- 
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fore  us,  growing  through  girlhood  into 
womanhood,  and  we  realize  that  in  her,  as 
in  all  else  human,  personality  is  the  thing 
before  which  all  other  things  pale.  We 
would  do  for  this  child,  this  girl,  this 
woman,  what  we  can.  Unless  we  succeed, 
in  some  way,  in  touching  this  vital  thing, 
this  personality  of  hers,  all  we  do  will  be  as 
nothing.  So  this  problem  of  ours  becomes 
suddenly,  as  I  have  said,  one  of  the  most 
personal  in  the  world. 

Just  what  ought  the  school  to  do  for  the 
individual  girl  before  she  goes  up  to  col- 
lege? Just  what  ought  the  college  to  do 
for  the  individual  girl  as  she  comes  up  from 
school?  In  the  answer  to  these  questions 
lies  the  answer  to  the  problem  we  are  trying 
to  solve  —  the  relation  of  the  school  to  col- 
lege. For  what  the  ideal  school  does  for  a 
g^rl  is  precisely  what  the  ideal  school  does 
for  the  college  —  what  it  contributes  to  the 
work  of  the  college.  And  what  the  ideal 
college  does  for  a  girl  is  precisely  what  it 
does  for  the  school  —  the  crown  it  sets 
upon  the  work  of  the  school.  In  their  ideal 
relation,  that  is,  to  the  individual  girl, 
school  and  college  fall  into  an  ideal  relation 
to  one  another. 

Let  us  state,  then,  in  a  personal  form,  the 
question  with  which  we  set  out,  concerning 
the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  college ;  let 
us  ask  quite  concretely,  What  should  the 
ideal  school  do  for  a  girl  before  she  goes  up 
to  college? 

Our  answer  to  that  question  will  divide 
itself  into  two  parts :  First,  What  ought  the 
school  to  do,  that  is,  we  might  say,  external 
and  formal;  second.  What  ought  it  to  do 
that  is  inner  and  essential? 

First,  What  ought  the  school  to  do  that 
is  externa]  and  formal  —  what  shall  it  do  for 
the  child's  physical  well-being,  and  what 
actual  facts  of  knowledge  shall  it  offer  for 
her  mind  to  work  upon? 

The  first  of  these  questions  we  may  pass 
over  with  a  word,  assuming  merely  that  our 
school  will  help,  not  hinder,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child's  body  and  bodily 
strength ;  just  as  we  shall  take  for  granted, 
what  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  true, 
that  later  the  college  will  further  that  same 
development. 

But  on  the  second  matter  we  may  for  a 
moment  pause,  asking  ourselves,  what  is 
this  "  best  course  of  study,"  which,  pursued 
in  school,  should  be  the  course  required  for 
admission  to  the  colleges?    Dr.  Harris  as- 


sumes that  this  "  best  course  "  will  com- 
prise work  under  what  he  calls  the  five 
essential  provinces  of  human  learning  — 
mathematics,  science,  literature,  philology, 
history.  Under  such  heads  we  might  group 
such  requirements  as  those  of  Dr.  Murray 
Butler,  in  his  paper  on  the  function  of  the 
secondary  school,  read  before  the  School- 
masters' Association  of  New  York  in  1890. 
These  sound  more  comprehensive,  includ- 
ing, as  they  do  (I  omit  physical  training) 
eight  heads:  i.  English;  2.  Geography  and 
history;  3.  Mathematics;  4.  Natural  sci- 
ence; 5.  Latin;  6.  Greek;  7.  French  and 
German  (which  Dr.  Butler  counts  as  one), 
and  lastly,  what  is  not  included  under  Dr. 
Harris'  grouping,  a  certain  amount  of  man- 
ual training,  drawing  and  constructive 
work. 

We  need  not  at  this  time  linger  to  discuss 
the  details,  the  countless  questions  sug- 
gested by  any  one  scheme ;  that  is  not  what 
we  had  set  for  ourselves.  What  is  import- 
ant for  us  to  notice  is,  that  by  means  of  all 
its  studies,  or  others  like  them,  the  second- 
ary school  accomplishes  for  the  child  a  spe- 
cific work  —  the  work,  namely,  of  drilling 
and  training  her.  In  school  the  teacher 
usually  stands  toward  the  child,  and  in  my 
opinion  should  stand,  in  an  attitude  of  a  cer- 
tain authority.  The  college  sends  the  stu- 
dent to  the  library  to  read,  lets  her 
experiment,  tests  her  work  at  intervals,  it  is 
true,  but  on  the  whole  expects  her  to  work 
out  her  own  salvation.  But  the  school  tells 
the  child  quite  definitely  what  to  study, 
gives  out  each  lesson,  and  helps  in  prepara- 
tion for  examinations.  One  may  say,  in  a 
word,  that  the  college  uses,  as  a  means  in 
teaching,  the  lecture  and  its  accompanying 
freedom  of  study ;  the  school  uses  the  text- 
book, with  its  somewhat  definite  authority, 
as  a  means  in  drill  and  training. 

Besides  giving  a  girl  this  drill  and  train- 
ing, our  school  will  do  for  her  another  great 
service.  It  will  differentiate  her  from  the 
girls  about  her.  Not  so  very  long  ago  this 
work  was  left  entirely  to  the  colleges,  and  in 
them  to  the  junior  or  even  the  senior  year. 
Until  that  time  every  child,  with  whatever 
gifts  or  defects,  with  whatever  tastes  or 
training,  went  through  the  same  mill,  and 
came  out,  let  us  hope,  as  Providence  di- 
rected. With  the  immense  spread  of  the 
system  of  electives  in  the  colleges  has  come 
the  spread  of  that  system  in  the  schools,  and 
now  almost  all  good  schools  recognize  that 
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while  the  girl  is  still  with  them,  her-  tastes 
and  her  abilities  are  enough  developed  to 
be  helped  along  certain  lines  and  in  definite 


wavs. 


The  school  will  also  differentiate  between 
children,  not  only  along  the  lines  of  their 
tastes,  but  according  to  their  abilities,  by 
promoting  promptly  those  who  are  ready  to 
advance,  bearing  in  mind  President  Eliot's 
familiar  dictum,  that  holding  back  the  cap- 
able cliildren  is  a  much  greater  educational 
injustice  than  hurrying  the  incapable. 

Further,  a  good  library  and  laboratory 
in  a  school  furnish  another  way  of  helping 
on  the  brighter  pupils,  of  spending  well 
their  extra  energy  and  strength. 

In  these  ways,  and  in  others  like  them, 
what  I  have  called  the  external  and  formal 
work  of  the  secondary  school  is  being 
broadened  and  enriched.  As  the  colleges 
advance,  one  after  another,  towards  the  uni- 
versity standard  and  ideal,  they  retreat  from 
the  school ;  and  the  school  is  now  filling  in 
the  space  left  by  that  advance  of  the  col- 
leges, and  doing  much  work  that  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  college  years  used  to 
do. 

Whether  or  no  we  rejoice  in  this  rise  of 
the  college  standard,  with  its  accompany- 
ing rise  in  the  school  standard,  it  is  cer- 
tainly, with  all  that  it  entails,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  developments  in  education 
to-day.  For  myself,  while  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  boys  get  to  college  earlier,  I  feel 
there  is  less  reason  to  force  girls  in  while 
very  young.  The 'pressure  men  are  under 
to  get,  as  soon  as  they  may,  at  the  work  of 
their  after-life,  does  not  and  need  not  weigh 
upon  the  majority  of  our  girls;  and  will 
weigh  less  rather  than  more,  as  more  and 
more  universally  girls  go  to  college.  But 
whether  our  girl  goes  to  college  earlier  or 
later  matters  little.  What  does  matter  is 
that  with  a  personal  and  individual  train- 
ing from  the  school  such  as  we  are  propos- 
ing a  girl  will  go  really  equipped  for  college 
and  its  responsibilities;  and  if  she  never 
goes  at  all  she  will  not  be  without  fitness 
and  readiness  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
her  life. 

For  all  these  personal  gifts  that  the 
school  can  give  her,  all  these  ways  of  foster- 
ing her  groAVth,  will  prepare  her,  not  only 
for  college,  but  in  a  far  deeper  sense  for  her 
life.  And  when  we  come  to  the  second 
class  of  gifts,  the  ones  school  may  give  — 
gifts  more  essential  because  still  more  in- 


dividual and  personal,  we  shall  find  this 
statement  even  more  profoundly  true. 

Now  as  to  the  second  and  far  more  im- 
portant question,  as  to  what  our  school  will 
do  for  a  girl.  What  can  it  do  which  is  in- 
ner and  essential,  which  will  feed  her  most 
real  self  and  contribute  to  the  life  of  her 
spirit  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  school  should  teach 
her  how  to  study.  It  should  give  her  a  cer- 
tain attitude  towards  her  work.  Such  an 
attitude  of  mind  constantly  kept  up  is  like 
a  position  of  the  body  often  resumed — ^^it 
grows  to  be  habitual,  unconscious.  A  girl 
comes  too  late  into  the  right  attitude 
towards  work  if  she  comes  into  it  first  in 
her  college  days.  In  school  she  should 
learn  how  to  use  her  mind  —  to  bring  it 
voluntarily  to  her  work,  or,  quite  as  im- 
portant, take  it  off  her  work  when  that 
work  is  done.  She  should  learn,  moreover, 
how  to  use  her  material,  how  to  manage  a 
reference  book,  how  to  take  notes,  how  to 
distinguish  between  the  essential  and  the 
unessential  points  in  a  statement,  how  to 
prepare  for  an  examination.  How  to  do 
original  work  may  be  gradually  learned  in 
college  or  the  university;  in  school  she 
ought  to  learn  how  to  command  the  results 
of  work  done  by  others. 

In  the  second  place  —  and  this  is  of  vital 
importance  in  her  inner  life  —  she  will  in 
school  make  companionships,  she  will  learn 
what  it  means  to  form  one  of  a  community, 
to  take  part  in  its  life,  forgetful  of  her  own, 
to  work  for  its  interests  rather  than  for  her- 
self. That  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  great 
good  for  her,  will  help  her  towards  gaining 
one  of  the  greatest  gifts  that  college  life  can 
offer,  what  is  generally  called  the  college 
spirit  —  the  taking  part  as  one  of  a  com- 
munity in  the  life  of  that  community  rather 
than  in  one's  own.  May  I  say  that  your 
academy  seems  to  have  that  spirit  in  a  far 
higher  degree  than  most  schools?  Such  a 
spirit  must  be  one  of  its  greatest  and  high- 
est gifts  to  its  students. 

Again,  our  ideal  school,  besides  helping 
to  a  right  attitude  towards  work  and 
towards  other  people,  will  help  to  a  right 
attitude,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to 
oneself.  It  will  help  to  a  right  manage- 
ment of  self.  A  girl  is  more  guarded  and 
sheltered  in  school  than  in  college.  She 
will,  in  all  probability,  in  school  not  be 
asked  to  govern  herself.  But  the  school, 
thrcaigh  wise  regulations,  can  help  her  to 
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control  her  personal  impulses;  can 
strengthen  her  in  habits  of  self-manage- 
ment, and  can  make  her  ready  to  do  that 
which  she  will  be  required  to  do  in  most 
colleges,  that  which,  in  my  opinion,  she 
should  be  required  to  do  in  all,  to  govern 
herself. 

Lastly,  the  school  will  help  her  to  a  right 
attitude  towards  life.  President  Draper,  in 
giving  his  conception  of  the  mission,  as  he 
calls  it,  of  school  and  college  alike,  says  it  is 
"  to  train  the  pupil  so  that  he  may  reach 
out  and  take  hold  of  the  higher  things  of 
life,  and  exert  an  influence  upon  people  and 
affairs  about  him." 

The  school,  in  the  help  that  it  gives  in 
defining  the  students'  aims  in  life,  will  fur- 
ther precisely  these  things  —  will  help  a 
girl,  for  herself,  to  take  hold  of  the  higher 
things  of  life;  will  help  her  for  others  to 
exert  an  influence  upon  people  and  affairs 
about  her.  That  is  not  too  much  to  hope, 
not  too  much  to  expect,  for  us  who  know 
what  school  has  done  on  precisely  these 
lines. 

I  know  it  is  often  claimed  the  women 
turned  out  from  the  schools  now  are  not  of 
the  quality  of  mind  and  character  of  those 
turned  out  some  15  or  20  or  more  years 
ago.  Of  such  a  charge  (and  it  is  not  for  me 
to  deny  it)  may  we  not  find  the  source  in 
precisely  the  tendency  to  a  lack  of  person- 
ality in  the  work  done  —  a  lack  of  personal 
effort  in  the  teacher,  a  failure  to  recognize 
the  personality  of  the  child.    We  aim  at  fit- 


ting for  college,  we  keep  our  eyes  too 
closely  fixed  on  examinations  to  be  passed ; 
it  may  be  that  we  are  really  in  danger  of 
forgetting  that  the  ultimate  gift  we  can  get 
from  school  or  college  is  **  the  power  to 
take  hold  of  the  higher  things  of  life,  and 
to  exert  an  influence  upon  people  and  af- 
fairs about  us." 

I  have  been  speaking  of  an  old  and 
troubled  problem,  and  have  brought  for  it 
no  definite  solution.  But  I  have  tried  to 
indicate  where  a  solution  must  be  sought  — 
along  the  lines,  namely,  of  personal  power 
at  work,  personal  effects  being  produced 
on  a  subject  whose  own  promise  and  power 
is  felt  to  be,  above  all  else,  personality. 

Here,  if  an)rwhere,  I  am  convinced,  a 
solution  of  our  problem  is  to  be  found.  It 
is  to  be  no  dry-as-dust  definition  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  school,  what  a  college  —  these 
data  given  deduce  a  relation  between  the 
two.  A  mathematical,  even  a  merely  logi- 
cal solution,  is  empty  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  what  is  more  important,  empty 
in  human  nature. 

The  living,  breathing  child,  g^rl,  woman, 
is  in  our  hands,  the  object  of  our  care. 
Towards  her  growth  all  the  forces  of  life 
are  helping  us,  the  teachers,  if  only  we  will 
not  hinder;  and  in  her  growth,  in  her  full 
development,  the  existence  is  justified,  at 
once,  of  school  and  college;  in  the  right 
relation  they  bear  to  her  they  necessarily 
fall  into  the  right  relation  to  each  other. 


FIELD  WORK  IN  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


PROF.  C.  STUART   GAGER,    STATE 

THERE  has  been  within  recent  years,  in 
*  secondary  school  work,  no  movement 
more  significant  than  the  changes  in  the 
methods  of  science  teaching.  The  study  of 
the  literature  of  science  has  given  way  to 
the  study  of  science  itself,  and  it  is  now 
recognized  as  the  chief  duty  of  the  science 
teacher  so  to  guide  the  pupil  that  nature 
and  not  the  instructor  shall  do  the  teaching. 
"  The  greatest  thing  a  human  being  ever 
does  in  this  world,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  "  is  to 
see  something  and  tell  what  he  saw  in  a 
plain  way."  It  is  a  recognition  of  this  truth 
and  of  the  real  value  of  knowledge  gained 
at  first  hand  that  underlies  the  recent  move- 
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nient  along  the  lines  of  original  work  in 
science. 

At  first  chemistry  and  physics  were  the 
only  sciences  in  the  high  school  curriculum 
that  could  boast  of  anything  like  laboratory 
equipment,  but  no  one  science  has  now  a 
monopoly  of  these  advantages.  .  To  the 
teacher  of  physical  geography  the  surround- 
ing country,  fields,  hills,  creeks,  furnish  a 
laboratory  more  fully  equipped  and  at  less 
cost  than  is  possible  in  any  other  branch  of 
science 

The  possibilities  for  work  of  real  worth 
are  greater  than  would  appear  at  first 
though.     Here  is  a  little  creek  on  the  hill- 
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side  that  has  cut  for  itself  a  "  Cafion  of  the 
Colorado"  large  enough  for  the  class  to 
walk  through.  We  follow  the  stream  from 
mouth  to  head,  a  distance  of  about  one 
mile.  How  the  stones  begin  to  increase  in 
size  and  roughness  as  we  near  the  source  of 
the  stream  1  They  were  round  and  smooth 
and  mixed  with  fine  sand  and  mud  as  we 
entered  the  ravine.  A  few  larger  ones  were 
seen  at  the  entrance.  When  were  they  car- 
rid  down?  The  little  stream  has  not  now 
force  sufficient  to  roll  them  over,  yet  their 
stable  position  indicates  that  they  were  de- 
posited by  water.  The  creek,  then  must  at 
some  time  have  been  greatly  swollen.  Yes, 
and  we  know  how,  in  the  spring,  the  water 
rushes  through  the  gulch  and  often  carries 
away  the  little  bridge  over  the  road.  ' 
must  have  been  then  that  these  larger 
stones  were  carried  down  stream. 

Here  is  a  very  angular  boulder.  Its  ma- 
terial is  just  like  that  of  the  ledge  rock 
above,  and  there  are  fragments,  large  and 
small,  around  it.  How  did  the  big  boulder 
find  this  resting  place?  And  by  a  few  ju- 
dicious questions  the  teacher  brings  out  the 
action  of  frost,  gravity  and  running  water 
in  weathering,  erosion,  transportation,  de- 
position, the  origin  of  soils.  If  the  teacher 
has  the  opportunity  of  taking  the  class 
through  a  year's  course,  a  comparative  ex- 
amination may  be  made  of  the  same  locality 
late  in  the  following  spring. 

Now  let  us  go  to  the  clay  cut.  How 
nicely  the  clay  is  arranged  in  layers !  Here 
is  a  pile  which  the  workmen  have  heaped 
up,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  the  layers  or 
strata  there.  How  do  you  think  that  this 
clay  came  to  be  deposited  in  such  even  lay- 
ers? Well,  well,  we  cannot  answer  now, 
perhaps,  but  when   we    get   back   to    the 


school-room  we  will  try  an  experiment  — 
ask  Nature  the  question  and  see  if  we  can 
find  the  answer.  Material  of  different  de- 
grees of  coarseness  —  sand,  mud,  fine 
gravel  —  is  collected,  and  when  we  watch  it 
settle  in  a  fruit  jar  of  water  we  have  the  key 
to  the  mystery  of  the  clay  strata.  "  But 
there  isn't  any  water  over  the  land  here 
now,"  a  pupil  objects.  So  the  lesson  of  the 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water  areas  through  different  ages  is  taught 
with  emphasis,  and  eagerly  learned. 

See  how  the  fallen  rain  has  cut  little 
channels  for  itself  through  the  soil.  A  large 
weed  here  has  caused  a  great  bend  in  the 
stream.  Let  us  mg^e  a  map  of  these 
ditches.  Compare  this  map  with  the  maps 
of  river  systems  in  the  text-book.  Have 
the  rivers  carved  their  own  channels? 

Here  is  a  large  pool  or  "lake,"  into 
which  the  main  ditch  has  emptied  the  water 
of  its  tributaries,  and  a  delta,  large  enough 
for  two  pupils  to  stand  on,  has  been  formed. 
The  stream  has  worn  a  channel  through  the 
delta  just  as  the  Mississippi  has  done  at  its 
mouth.  And  so  the  foundation  is  laid  for 
a  more  thorough  study  of  river  systems, 
river  basins,  divides,  corrosion,  deltas.* 

"  This  is  all  very  nice  on  paper/'  you  say, 
'•'  but  it  is  a  different  thing  in  practice."  I 
may  answer  that,  to  those  who  are  in  ear- 
nest, and  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in 
their  pupils  and  their  subject,  this  work  is 
easier  to  do  than  to  write  about.  The  above 
is  a  very  brief  account  of  actual  field  work 
which  was  done  with  a  regular  class,  and 
most  of  it  Tifithin  a  radius  of  one  mile  from 
the  State  Normal  College. 

*  Evidences  of  f^Ucial  action,  as  drift,  erratic  boulders,  and 
striae  were  found  in  abundance  and  may  easily  be  studied  in 
any  section  of  the  State. 


ART  READING. 


B.    ELLEN   BURKE. 


f^  OOD  thoughts  expressed  in  a  beautiful 


VJ 


way  are  proper  intellectual  and  spirit- 


ual food  for  all,  especially  the  young.  In 
literature  we  are  leading  children  to  the 
border-lands  of  danger,  but  in  art  we  are 
yet  gazing  into  new  countries.  "What 
shall  we  do  ?  What  can  we  do  ?  "  are  ques- 
tions we  hear  on  all  sides. 

Begin  with  copies  of  the  best  works  by 
the  best  artists.     Show  the  picture  to  the 


child  and  encourage  him  to  read  the  story 
it  contains.  Have  him  compare  the  differ- 
ent ways  by  which  the  same  thought  has 
been  told  by  different  people,  and  lead  him 
to  find  other  stories  told  by  the  same  artist. 
What  did  this  work  mean  to  the  people 
who  lived  in  the  times  of  the  artist?  What 
does  it  mean  to  us  now?  The  dying  soldier 
represents  a  principle  recognized  the  world 
over,  and  yet  each  nation  will  interpret  the 
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thought  in  a  different  way.  What  has  been 
left  to  us  from  the  minds  of  the  great  mas- 
ters that  we  would  Hke  to  have  our  children 
think  again?  Michael  Angelo,  who  stood 
like  a  beacon  light  on  the  boundary  line  of 
two  centuries,  great  in  human  development, 
has  left  us  statuary,  architecture  and  paint- 
ings expressing  thoughts  within  the  com- 
prehension of  the  child  in  the  primary  room 
and  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  stu- 
dent in  the  university.  The  dome  of  St. 
Peter's  might  be  presented  to  children  hav- 
ing their  first  lessons  with  the  sphere.  In- 
deed, the  whole  of  St.  Peter's  is  one  of  the 
grandest  illustra- 
tions of  Froebel's 
second  gift.  The 
little  ones,  open- 
eyed  and  active, 
will  soon  tell  their 
teachers  where  are 
to  be  found  simi- 
lar domes,  even 
though  much 
smaller,  in  cities 
and  towns  where 
are  their  own 
homes. 

Angelo's  statue 
of  Moses,  with 
strong,  firm  face, 
intellectual  head, 
flowing  beard, 
graceful  drapery, 
isa  fittingraodelof 
beautiful  line  and 
curve  as  well  as  of 
noble  manhood. 
The  **  Finding  of 
Moses,"  by  Dela- 
roche,  could  be 
used  in  connec- 
tion with  Angelo's 
**  Moses."  The 
whole  is  strengthened  by  having  the  children 
read  or  hear  read  theMiterature  pertaining  to 
Moses. 

Fra  Angelico's  "  Angels  "  should  be  fa- 
miliar to  all  our  children,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  life  of  this  saintly  artist  is  worthy  of 
their  study,  and  is  a  fitting  model  for  youth. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  **  Angels'  Heads," 
all  the  face  of  one  little  girl,  Lady  Frances 
Isabella  Gordon,  is  always  attractive  and 
uplifting.  Raphael  has  many  pictures  ap- 
propriate for  presentation  to  children. 

Modern  artists  have  not  forgotten  their 
own  youth  nor  the  tales  that  will  ever  ap- 
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peal  to  childhood.  Knaus,  Kaulbach, 
Meyer  Von  Bremen,  and  others  have  given 
us  pictures  full  of  action,  expression  and 
child  likes,  so  that  they  are  real  "  tell-it- 
again  "  stories,  and  as  interesting  as  any 
fairy  tale  from  the  lands  of  long  ago.  Sir 
John  Millais'  "  Cherries  Ripe,"  "  Penelope 
Boothby  "  and  "  Soap  Bubbles  "  are  repre- 
sentations of  heart-echoes  of  all  childhood. 
Elizabeth  Gardner's  "  Soap  Bubbles  "  make 
the  older  children  think  of  clay  pipes  and 
soapsuds.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  dogs  and 
deer,  and  Rosa  Bonheur's  cows  and  lions 
will  be  as  interesting  to  the  children  in  the 

far-off  future  as 
are  the  myths  and 
fables  of  the  far- 
off  past  to  our  lit- 
tle ones  of  to-day. 
The  dog  in  Eliza- 
beth Strong's 
**  Comrades,"  is  as 
human  and  intelli- 
gent and  dear  to 
the  heart  of  all 
dog-loversasisthe 
dog  in  Landseer's 
**01d  Shepherd's 
Chief  Mourner." 
Ruskin's  descrip- 
tion of  the  latter 
is  as  clear-cut  and 
interesting  as  the 
picture  itself. 
Eastman  John- 
son's **  Barefoot 
Boy  "  is  familiar  to 
all,  but  how  many 
of  our  children 
know  anything 
about  the  artist, 
to  whom  the  bare- 
foot boy  was  as 
.  loving  an  attrac- 
tion as  he  was  to  Whittier?  Millet's 
**Angelus"  hangs  on  school-room  walls 
and  in  the  sanctuaries  of  home,  but 
how  little  our  children  know  of  the  life  of 
the  man  who  gave  us  this  picture  of  labor, 
love  of  God  and  recollected  lives. 

The  thought  that  grows  in  the  mind  and 
heart  and  goes  out  into  the  world  by  the 
aid  of  skilful  hands  and  holy  lives  is  the 
thought  worth  preserving  and  presenting 
to  the  growing,  ripening  years  of  humanity. 
The  world  is  full  of  good  art.  It  is 
cheaper  and  easier  to  procure  copies  of 
good  pictures  than  to  get  the  meaninerless. 
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useless  daubs  that  some  people  seem  to  ad- 
mire. The  wonder  is  that  the  good  art  so 
near  us  has  not  cultivated  a  taste  so  pitre 
that  art's  imitations  would  die  because  from 
lack  of  recognition.  The  influence  of  good 
art  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  sight  of 
a  bit  of  rare  carving,  the  exquisite  statue, 
or  the  picture  of  a  sweet,  pure  face  may,  lift 
one  out  of  the  ruts  of  the  commonplace  and 
place  him  on  higher  planes  for  all  time. 
Correggio  was  inspired  to  persevere  and 
do  his  very  best  by  seeing  Raphael's  "  St. 
Cecilia."  Raphael  himself  learned  from 
every  one,  and  he  kept  his  art  young  be- 
cause he  kept  himself  young  by  study  and 
work. 

The  sensations  that  reach  the  brain 
through  the  eye  are  vital  forces  in  char- 
acter building.  The  man  is  crippled  who 
ha$  no  love  for  the  beauty  in  picture,  statue 
or  architecture,  and  in  whose  heart  music 
finds  no  echo.  His  intellect  is  partially 
dead,  his  brain  has  fallow  areas  indeed,  if 
grace  of  line,  symmetry  of  composition  and 
harmony  of  color  has  for  him  no  message 
w-hich  he  can  interpret  by  what  is  within 
himself. 

We  must  place  before  the  children  in  our 
schools  the  best  the  world  has  in  art  and 
literature,  and  all  responsible  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child  should  aid  him  in  read- 
ing the  stories  of  the  long  ago  transmitted 
to  us  by  the  intellectual  giants  of  the  ages. 

The  lower  down  we  go  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  the  less  traces  do  we  find  of  any 
knowledge  of  the  grand  work  done  by  the 
dead  and  gone ;  indeed,  this  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  kindred  of  other  times  and  coun- 
tries is  a  sure  indication  of  lack  of  civiliza- 
tion. Hearts  that  do  not  beat  in  unison 
with  the  universal  heart  of  mankind  have 
no  love  for  others  nor  for  the  works  of 
others. 

The  record  of  the  life  of  man  is  not  found 
solely  in  words.  A  power  grows  feeble  and 
dies  from  disease.  We  have  lost  the  key 
that  would  open  the  lips  of  the  Sphynx  be- 
cause foi  long  we  forgot  that  all  knowledge 
is  not  in  books.  The  monuments  of  stone 
that  dot  our  own  country  should  be  famil- 
iar to  our  little  ones.  Just  at  the  gateway 
of  one  of  our  southern  cities,  where  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  wash  against  the 
levees  and  attempt  to  overflow  the  country, 
where  the  rose  is  in  bloom  nearly  the  year 
round,  where  the  soft,  sweet  voices  of  the 
children  seem  to  echo  the  melodies  thev 


have  learned  from  wind  and  wave  and  all 
the  music  of  creation,  stands  a  statue. 
Trade  brushes  against  it,  bargain  and  bar- 
ter surge  around,  and  the  busy  life  of  a  city 
touches  often  the  hem  of  the  garment. 
There  it  stands  an  honor  to  an  unlettered 
woman,  but  a  greater  honor  to  a  loving, 
appreciative  people.  "  Our  Margaret  "  is 
the  name  by  which  the  people  of  New  Or- 
leans called  her  in  life,  and  the  children  of 
the  whole  city  are  taught  to  tenderly  cher- 
ish the  memory  of  one  who  did  much  for 
motherless  childhood. 

When  we  read  the  stories  of  courage, 
patriotism  and  sacrifice  told  by  simple  shaft 
or  costly  marble,  by  bronze  or  by  canvas, 
we  realize  that  we  of  this  generation  must 
foster  in  our  children  the  desire  and  the 
power  to  read  the  tale  of  humanity  how- 
ever told,  and  to  transmit  to  coming  gen- 
erations our  grandest  thoughts  in  the 
grandest  way. 


I  WILL  BE  WORTHY  OF  IT. 

I  may  not  reach  the  heights  I  seek, 

My  untried  strength  may  fail  me; 
Or,  half  way  up  the  mountain  peak, 

Fierce  tempests  may  assail  me. 
But  though  that  place  I  never  gain, 

Herein  Hes  comfort  for  my  pain  — 
I  will  be  worthy  of  it. 
I  may  not  triumph  in  success, 

Despite  my  earnest  labor; 
I  may  not  grasp  results  that  bless 

The  efforts  of  my  neighbor. 
But  though  my  goal  I  never  see, 

This  thought  shall  always  dwell  with  me; 
I  will  be  worthy  of  it. 
The  golden  glory  of  love's  light 

May  never  fall  on  my  way: 
My  path  may  alwaj's  lead  through  night, 

Like  some  deserted  by-way. 
But  though  life's  dearest  joy  I  miss, 

There  lies  a  nameless  joy  in  this: 
I  will  be  worthy  of  it. 

—  Selected. 


"  Those  who  teach  and  manage  children  ought 
to  take  care  what  sort  of  tales  and  stories  it  may 
be  proper  for  them  to  hear;  for  all  of  these 
ought  to  be  of  such  sort  as  to  prepare  them  for 
future  instruction.  Similarly,  their  plays  should, 
in  general,  be  imitations  of  what  they  are  after- 
wards to  do  seriously." 

Whose  words  are  those  quoted  above?  Were 
they  spoken  by  some  Herbartian  in  advocacy  of 
the  doctrine  of  **  culture  epochs,"  or  by  a  Froe- 
belian  in  the  interest  of  the  Kindergarten? 
They  sound  very  modern  but  they  are  older  than 
Herbart,  Froebel  or  Comenius.  Some  old  things 
are  good  and  some  of  the  best  things  arc  very 
old.  The  passage  quoted  is  a  translation  of  a 
few  sentences  from  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Aris- 
totle's Politics. 
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EDITORIAL* 

Owing  to  the  appearance  in  this  number  of 
our  prize  story  and  the  special  articles  on  sum- 
mer schools  our  regular  departments  have  had 
to  be  materially  reduced,  enough  only  being  given 
in  each  to  show  the  lines  on  which  the  magazine 
is  usually  conducted. 

*  * 

Remember  Albany,  Rochester,  Wash- 
ington ! 

*  * 

Do  not  fail  to  renew  your  subscription  to 
New  York  Education  before  September. 

*  * 

To  the  readers  of  New  York  Education 
and  teachers  generally  we  wish  an  enjoy- 
able and  health-giving  vacation.  The  open 
air  is  Nature's  great  restorer.  This,  with 
plenty  of  rest  and  a  few  choice  books,  will 
alone  prove  invigorating  and  helpful  to 
those  who  may  not  be  fortunate  enough  to 
avail  themselves  of  change  of  scene  and 
travel.  Two  or  three  good  educational 
books  may  be  used  to  vary  the  summer's 
reading,  and  wnll  prove  profitable  in  the 
time  to  come  as  well. 

Every  teacher  who  can  possibly  do  so 


should  annually  put  in  at  least  three  weeks 
at  a  summer  school,  and  every  three  or  four 
years  take  a  good,  stiff  course  at  some  of 
the  standard  University  summer  schools. 
The  summer  school  is  now  well  established 
and  its  value  to  teachers  well  recognized. 
Those  who  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending one  cannot  realize  the  benefits  and 
pleasures  they  provide.  Attendance  on 
those  with  shorter  courses  requires  but  lit- 
tle time  and  not  much  greater  effort,  and 
yet  the  benefit  of  the  results  obtained  can 
hardly  be  estimated;  while  six  weeks'  at- 
tendance on  some  of  the  courses  at  the 
University  summer  schools  is  a  rare  treat, 
as  our  own  experience  thereat  attests. 
Such  a  course  uplifts  and  broadens  one's 
mind  and  work,  renews  one's  youth  by  the 
associations  and  the  recollections  that  it 
brings,  and  besides  it  bestows  a  wealth  of 
information  on  the  subjects  pursued  that 
can  be  acquired  in  no  other  way.  To  those 
especially  whom  circumstances  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  university  or  collegiate 
work  this  taste  of  such  work  is  an  oppor- 
tunity not  to  be  ignored. 


OUR  PRIZE  STORY. 


In  September  last  we  offered  three 
prizes,  amounting  to  fifty  dollars,  for  the 
three  best  short  stories  written  by  teachers 
actually  engaged  in  service.  The  response 
to  this  offer  was  not  as  large  as  might  be 
anticipated,  and  yet  was  fairly  representa- 
tive, including  contributions  from  college 
and  normal  professors,  high  school  and 
acsidemic  teachers,  doctors  of  philosophy 
and  town  and  rural  school  teachers.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  writers  were  college  g^duates. 
The  committee  that  acted  in  the  consider- 
ation of  the  awards  consisted  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward E.  Hale,  Jr.,  of  Union  University; 
Dr.  James  M.  Hart,  of  Cornell  University ; 
Dr.  Charles  Davidson,  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York;  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Cole,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  Miss  Harriet  M.  Aspinwall,  of 
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the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. The  general  criticism  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  stories  submitted  was  that  nearly 
all  the  writers  seemed  to  have  studied  the 
sentence  more  than  the  paragraph,  with  the 
consequence  that  when  they  attempted  to 
tell  a  story  the  result  was  disastrous  from 
a  constructive  and  artistic  standpoint.  In 
a  word,  the  contributions  were  those  of 
amateurs  whose  work  was  done  under  con- 
ditions which,  as  McAuley,  says,  never  did 
bring  forth  great  results  —  working  for  a 
prize,  regardless  of  whether  the  writer  had 
anything  specially  to  say  or  not. 

In  the  opinion  of  all  the  committee  one 
contribution  ranked  considerably  above  the 
others,  and  the  first  prize  is  therefore 
awarded  to  that  story,  published  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  "The  First  English  School- 
master in  Albany,"  written  by  "  Katrina 
Van  Tassell,"  which  proved  to  be  the  pen- 
name  of  Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Mooney,  teacher 
of  methods  in  literature  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal College,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  author  of 
"  Foundation  Studies  in  Literature." 


There  was  considerable  diversity  of  opin- 
ion about  second  and  third  choice,  resulting 
in  the  second  prize  going  to  the  author  of 
"  A  Light  Romance,"  by  "  J.  K.  Nelson," 
written  by  Miss  Matilda  S.  Karnes,  teacher 
of  English  in  the  Boys'  Central  High 
School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  third  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  story  "  Rufus,"  signed 
"  X.  Y.  Z.,"  who  proved  to  be  Miss  Alice 
Derfla  Howes,  teacher  of  English  and  his- 
tory in  the  Utica  Free  Academy,  also  the 
winner  of  one  of  the  prize  essays  on 
"  School-Room  Decoration "  recently 
awarded  by  Supt.  Griffith  of  that  city. 

For  the  information  of  those  interested 
we  g^ve  the  relative  standing,  as  indicated 
by  the  committee,  of.  some  of  the  other 
stories.  "  Twenty  Minutes  of  Life  "  ranked 
fourth.  Then  follow  "  Little  Joe,"  "  Wait- 
eth  No  Longer,"  "  Frog  Medder's  School," 
"  Nellie  and  Jim,"  "  The  Loss  of  a  Prize," 
"  A  Second  Life."  It  will  be  noticed  that 
all  the  prize  winners  are  women,  although 
nearly  half  the  competitors  were  men. 
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Dr.  JAMES  LEE. 

PRESIDENT  NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

IN  the  portrait  and  sketch  of  Associate  Super- 
intendent of  New  York  City  Schools  Dr. 
James  Lee,  the  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers'  Association,  we  present  to  our  readers 
one  of  the  most  progressive  and  energetic  of 
New  York  City's  school  men. 

Dr.  Lee  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  but  nearly 
all  his  life  has  been  passed  in  this  State.  His  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher  has  been  wide  and  varied. 
He  began  to  teach  in  Rock  Hill  College,  Mary- 
land, where  he  finished  his  collegiate  course. 
Subsequently  he  taught  in  Washington,  Philadel- 
phia and  Troy,  and  had  been  principal  of  one  of 
the  schools  in  Troy  when  he  went  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  He  began  teaching  in  New  York  in 
Grammar  School  No.  25,  of  the  Seventeenth 
ward,  where  he  remained  for  nine  years.  Dur- 
ing the  next  eight  years  he  has  taught  as  first 
assistant  in  Grammar  Schools  No.  43  and  No. 
39,  and  as  instructor  in  bookkeeping  in  the  East 
Side  Evening  High  School.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  employed  in  special  work  for  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  connection 
with  their  literary  and  foreign  correspondence. 
Meantime  he  pursued  the  study  of  medicine  and 
graduated  at  Bellevue  Hospital  in  the  class  of 


'86.  His  success  as  a  teacher  was  widely  recog- 
nized, and  when  his  name  came  before  the  com- 
mittee for  associate  superintendent  it  was  unani- 
mously endorsed. 


DR.  JAMES   LEE. 

Dr.  Lee  has  always  manifested  a  great  interest 
in  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  and  in  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  teaching  profession,  both 
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State  and  national.  In  1896  he  was  elected 
superintendent  of  exhibits  for  the  State  Teachers* 
Convention,  at  New  York,  in  June,  1897.  The 
result  of  his  work  was  the  most  marked  feature 
of  that  convention,  and  proved  such  an  attrac- 
tion that  7,000  members  joined  and  took  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  He  was 
there  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  State 
Association  for  the  current  year. 

Among  the  other  educational  bodies  of  which 
he  is  an  active  member  or  officer  are  the  New 
York  Society  of  Pedagogy,  the  Emile,  the 
Schoolmasters'  Club,  the  Teachers'  Mutual  Bene- 
fit Association,  Teachers'  Protective  Union,  the 
National  Herbartian  Society  and  the  National 
Education  Association.  Last  winter  he  was  hon- 
ored with  the  complimentary  nomination  of  the 
Democratic  minority  in  the  State  Legislature  for 
the  position  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  against  Supt.  Skinner. 

Dr.  Lee  is  working  hard  to  repeat  the  success 
of  the  New  York  meeting  at  Rochester  in  1898, 
and  desires  every  teacher  who  can  to  attend.  He 
has  made  sectional  work  one  of  the  features  of 
the  convention,  and  his  efforts  deserve  an  attend- 
ance commensurate  with  his  work. 


THOMAS  E.  FINEGAN,  A.  M. 

MOST  o-f  the  school  forces  of  the  State  have 
been  receiving  from  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  for  a  few  years  past,  an 
excellent  little  compendium  of  school  informa- 
tion concerning  the  officials,  the  regulations, 
examinations,  etc.,  of  the  various  State,  city  and 
county  school  departments  of  this  common- 
wealth. The  compiler  of  this  handy  little  vol- 
ume, Thomas  E.  Finegan,  is  in  charge  of  the  ex- 
amination department  in  the  office  erf  the  State 
superintendent.  Mr.  Finegan,  whose  portrait  we 
herewith  present,  -was  born  at  West  Fulton, 
Schoharie  county,  September  28.  1866.  Having 
attended  the  West  Fulton  Public  School,  and 
later  the  Cooperstown  Union  Free  School  under 
Dr.  John  G.  Wight  (now  principal  of  the  new 
Girls'  High  School  in  New  York  City),  he  en- 
tered the  State  Normal  College  at  Albany,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1889.  After  teaching  six 
years  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  he  was 
elected  school  commissioner  of  the  second  dis- 
trict of  Schoharie  county,  November,  1890,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  December  i,  1892, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position. 

Mr.  Finegan,  while  teaching  and  serving  as  a 
commissioner,  read  law  in  his  spare  time,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  March,  1894.  In  June 
of  that  year  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from 
Hamilton  College. 

The  time  of  Mr.  Finegan's  appointment  to  the 
State  Department  was  about  coincident  with  the 
first  State  uniform  examinations.     Shortly  after 


assuming  charge  oi  this  work,  largely  at  his  sug- 
gestion all  first-grade  papers  were  called  to  the 
department's  office  and  marked,  instead  of  being 
marked  by  the  respective  commissioners  as  be- 
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fore.  In  eighteen  months  arrangements  had 
been  made  whereby  all  the  papers  of  the  differ- 
ent grades  were  marked  at  headquarters  an-d  a 
board  of  examiners  appointed.  During  the  time 
of  his  service  the  system  of  State  uniform  exam- 
inations has  been  materially  improved  and 
strengthened,  and  the  rights  and  interests  ol 
teachers  materially  increased  and  protected.  At 
present  Mr.  Finegan  has  charge  of  the  examina- 
tion work  relating  to  the  examinations  for  State 
certificates  and  the  uniform  examinations  for  com- 
missioners* certificates,  and  the  competitive  exam- 
inations for  Cornell  State  Scholarships.*  From  all 
this  it  may  very  properly  be  inferred  that  this  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch  is  a  very  busy  man  and  bur- 
dened with  a  very  great  responsibility.  Many  and 
perplexing  are  the  questions  that  naturally  arise  in 
connection  with  this  work.  And  yet  blessed  as  he 
is  with  most  enviable  health,  rare  affability  and  an 
exhaustless  fund  of  gocxl  nature,  it  is  certain  that, 
with  all  the  annoyances  and  differences  oi  inter- 
ests arising  from  the  examinations  he  supervises, 
that  he  has  had  to  deal  with,  there  is  yet  to  be 
found  the  person  that  has  failed  to  receive  the 
fullest  courtesy  and  consideration  at  his  hands. 
We  know  of  few  men  who  could  so  conscien- 
tiously perform  the  duties  o<f  the  position  and 
maintain  his  own  equanimity  and  everybody 
else's  good  will. 

Mr.  Finegan  was  married,  December  10,  1894, 
to  Miss  Grace  E.  Brownell,  of  Schenectady. 
From  the  statements  made  above  it  naturally 
follows  that  Mr.  Finegan's  friends  throughout 
the  State  includes  all  the  officials  and  teachers 
therein  that  have  ever  done  business  with  his 
department. 
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WHO  AND  WHAT  ? 

No.  IX. 

Some  Famous  Italian  Scholars. 

ALDUS  MANUTIUS. 

E.  M.  S.  M.  S. 

Part  II  — (Conclusion). 

ALDUS  MANUTIUS  was  born  in  1450,  the 
year  in  which  Gutenberg  completed  his 
printing  press,  and  it  was  at  the  age  of  32  that 
he  determined  to  undertake  the  business  of  print- 
ing the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  It  was  a  bold 
undertaking  considering  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  then  placed;  but  without  capital  of 
his  own,  and  with  no  practical  knowledge  of  the 
business,  he  devised  ways  and  means  for  estab- 
lishing a  printing  and  publishing  house  that  car- 
ried on  the  business  for  a  hundred  years,  his  son 
and  grandson  succeeding  him.  The  story  of  the 
founding  of  this  mercantile  house  is  a  lesson  in 
courage. 

Aldus  began  his  work  with  the  single  aim  of 
printing  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  for  the 
benefit  of  the  students  and  scholars  of  Europe. 
In  1490  he  writes  to  a  friend:  **  I  have  resolved 
to  devote  my  life  to  the  cause  of  scholarship.  I 
have  chosen  in  place  of  a  life  of  ease  and  free- 
dom an  anxious  and  toilsome  career.  A  man 
has  higher  responsibilities  than  the  seeking  of 
his  own  enjoyment;  he  should  devote  himself  to 
honorable  labor.  Living  that  is  a  mere  existence 
can  be  left  to  men  who  are  content  to  be  animals. 
Cato  compared  human  existence  to  iron.  When 
nothing  is  done  with  it,  it  rusts;  it  is  only 
through  constant  activity  that  polish  or  brilliancy 
is  secured.** 

To  such  high  ideals,  combined  with  excep- 
tional scholarly  attainments,  great  business  abil- 
ity and  persistent  courage,  may  be  attributed  his 
success  as  a  publisher,  the  fame  of  the  man  and 
his  work  enduring  still  and  not  likely  to  grow 
dim  in  the  future. 

The  necessary  funds  for  the  enterprise  were 
furnished  by  a  lady  whose  sons  had  been  pupils 
of  Aldus  for  some  years,  and  in  1494  he  organ- 
.  ized  his  printing  office  in  Venice.  His  first  pub- 
lication, issued  the  following  year,  was  a  Greek 
and  Latin  grammar  by  a  living  author  named 
Laskaris.  a  refugee  from  the  East,  at  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  his  book  a  teacher  in  Messina. 


Before  editors  or  proof-readers  could  go  on 
with  the  work  of  preparing  the  Greek  texts  for 
the  press  dictionaries  and  grammars  had  to  be 
made;  after  the  first  volume  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle  was  issued  in  1495,  a  Greek  grammar, 
prepared  by  his  Greek  editor  Gaza,  was  brought 
out,  and  this  was  followed  a  year  later  by  a 
Greek-Latin  dictionary,  compiled  by  Aldus  him- 
self. 

In  1500,  Aldus  married  the  daughter  of  the 
printer- publisher,  Andrea  Torresano,  of  Asola, 
and  seven  years  later  the  two  printing  houses 
were  united.  This  was  a  great  help  to  Aldus  in 
carrying  out  his  projects,  for  which  he  needed 
more  money  than  his  business  brought  him. 
Even  this  did  not  tide  him  over  the  war  period 
from  1509  to  1511,  when  the  business  came  to  a 
stand-still  because  the  avenues  of  trade  were 
closed,  and  he  lacked  means  to  complete  the 
series  of  Greek  classics  which  he  had  begun  in 

1495- 

But  when  peace  was  restored,  in  151 1,  friends 
again  supplied  the  necessary  capital,  and  before 
his  death,  in  1515,  Aldus  had  issued  in  this  series 
the  works  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Homer,  Pindar, 
Euripides,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Demos- 
thenes, Lysias,  ililschines,  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides,  Xenophon,  Plutarch,  and  others,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  companion  series  of  the  works  of  the 
chief  Latin  writers,  in  all  about  100  different 
works  in  250  volumes. 

For  the  sale  of  his  publications  Aldus  was 
mainly  dependent  upon  direct  correspondence 
with  scholars,  but  after  the  demand  for  his  books 
became  so  great  that  sales  could  not  be  attended 
to  individually,  he  had  agents  who  were  ready 
to  take  orders  for  the  Aldine  classics  in  Paris, 
Vienna,  Basel,  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg. 

In  spite  of  this  his  correspondence  was  so  bur- 
densome that  in  order  to  save  time  he  printed  on 
a  folio  sheet  the  descriptive  titles  of  his  publica- 
tions, with  the  prices  at  which  they  were  offered. 
This  sheet,  printed  in  1498,  was  the  first  priced 
catalogue  ever  issued  by  a  publisher. 

The  active  work  of  Aldus  extended  over  a 
period  of  twenty  years. 

For  centuries  the  Aldine  editions  served  as 
authoritative  texts  for  the  authors  presented,  and 
even  to-day  they  stand  as  a  wonderful  monument 
of  the  imagination,  the  learning,  the  courage  and 
the  untiring  zeal  of  their  publisher. 


THEORY  AND  DISCUSSION. 
NORMAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COLOR  KNOWLEDGE. 


PROF.    RICHARD    K.    PIE?,    STATE   NORMAL 

PART  III  — 

NO  fear  need  be  had  by  the  teacher  that  the 
child  will  see  imperfect  colors  (from  the 
former's  point  of  view).  The  Creator,  who  has 
given  him  power  to  see,  has  also  guarded  the 
child  from  erroneous  conception  by  multiplying 
the  colors  of  his  environment  infinitely,  and  by 
making  the  child's  perception  dependent  upon 
his  mental  content  at  the  time. 

Expression  of  color  ideas  at  this  stage  can  now 
at  best  be  but  imperfect.     Language  expression 


AND   TRAINING   SCHOOL,    OSWEGO.    N,  V. 
(Conclusion). 

should  of  course  receive  first  consideration,  even 
though  it  conveys  ideas  with  only  approximate 
accuracy.  Words,  such  as  red,  blue,  yellow,  brown, 
gray,  black,  orange,  green,  purple,  etc.,  cannot 
have  a  very  definite  meaning.  They  can  simply 
express  a  knowledge  of  difference  in  hues.  Ex- 
pression should  not,  however,  be  confined  to 
language.  The  child  can  express  his  idea  by 
matching  the  color  of  an  object  with  the  color  of 
some  material  at  his  disposal.  "  But  where  shall 
we  get  the  material?"   many  teachers   will   ex- 
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claim.  A  school  need  not  be  rich  to  afford  an 
abundance  of  excellent  media  for  color  expres- 
sion. 

A  few  pounds  of  shoe  pegs  can  be  dyed  with 
diamond  dyes.  Ten  or  fifteen  packages  of  the 
latter  used  singly  or  mixed  in  various  propor- 
tions will  furnish  fifty  or  sixty  different  hues.  If 
shoe  pegs  are  not  available,  a  few  boxes  of 
nxatches  from  which  the  heads  have  been  re- 
moved are  just  as  serviceable.  This  material,  if 
kept  in  a  dark  place,  will  last  for  years. 

Germantown  zephyrs  are  sold  in  any  notion 
store  by  the  skein  or  half  skein.  They  can  be 
obtained  in  almost  one  hundred  colors.  A  small 
sum  of  money  will  purchase  enough  worsted  to 
supply  a  school  for  a  number  of  years.  All  that 
is  required  of  the  teacher  is  to  examine  a  book 
of  samples  and  select  the  colors  considered  most 
serviceable. 

Paper  manufacturers  make  a  cheap  coated 
paper  for  bookbinders  which  is  known  to  the 
trade  as  cover  paper.  Some  manufacturers  make 
from  fifty  to  sixty  differently  colored  cover 
papers.  Any  bookbinder  will  submit  samples 
furnished  by  the  manufacturers  and  obtain  the 
required  quantity  for  a  school.  The  cost  of  the 
papers  themselves  is  trifling.  They  can  be  cut 
into  small  pieces  (i"  by  2")  for  a  few  cents.  If 
greater  durability  is  desired  they  can  be  mounted 
on  bookbinders*  board,  a  process  which  adds  but 
little  to  their  cost. 

To  make  expression  through  these  media,  the 
child's  own,  he  should  be  supplied  with  a  large 
variety  of  hues.  From  these  he  can  select  one 
which  is  as  nearly  like  the  color  he  wishes  to 
represent  as  possible.  Can  the  child  do  this? 
To  the  teachers  who  have  never  given  their 
pupils  an  opportunity  to  express  color  ideas  in 
this  manner  we  can  but  say,  "  Let  them  try,  and 
see  for  themselves."  Children  will  match  colors 
as  accurately  as  many  adults.  And  when  we 
compare  the  child's  mental  activity  when  he  is 
thus  matching  colors  with  that  of  the  artist  when 
he  selects  the  pigment  witih  which  to  make  his 
painting,  we  find  that  there  is  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  two.  The  artist  may  con- 
sider other  things  as  well,  but,  first  of  all,  he  is 
matching  the  color  of  a  pigment  with  the  color 
of  the  object  he  wishes  to  represent. 

While  the  whole  aim  of  the  pupils'  study  dur- 
ing the  empirical  stage  has  been  to  make  them 
familiar  with  the  principal  groups  of  colors,  and 
to  perceive  the  difference  between  them,  the 
work  during  the  comparative  stage  should  make 
them  familiar  with  the  variations  in  hue  of  colors 
belonging  to  the  same  class  or  group,  as  well  as 
with  the  modifications  in  tone  when  more  or  less 
white  or  black  seem  to  enter  into  their  com- 
position. For  instance,  the  many  hues  which  the 
pupil  has  simply  considered  as  green  should  now 
be  compared  and  described.  Some  of  them  may 
be  light  green,  dark  green,  yellowish  green, 
bluish  green,  green  gray.  etc.  Red,  yellow,  blue, 
orange,  violet,  black,  brown,  gray  and  white  hues 
should  be  studied  in  a  similar  manner.  For  this 
study  the  environment  of  the  pupil  presents  an 
unlimited  supply  of  objects  with  well-defined 
colors.  At  this  stage  the  study  is  still  purely  ob- 
jective, and  no  other  method  of  study  can  take  its 
place. 


Expression  during  the  comparative  stage  when 
words  are  employed  may  now  make  use  of  the 
many  descriptive  color- terms,  like  lemon  yellow, 
sky  blue,  etc.  The  very  use  of  these  terms  im- 
plies a  finer  discrimination  between  hues.  Be- 
sides language,  the  same  media  already  indicated 
for  the  empirical  stage  can  be  employed.  If 
worsteds  are  used,  however,  they  can  be  better 
employed  in  sewing  the  outline  of  the  object 
whose  color  is  to  be  represented  on  a  card.  This 
would,  of  course,  involve  expression  of  form  as 
well  as  color,  but  since  the  teacher  designs  the 
card  —  choosing  the  object  to  be  represented 
from  among  those  studied  by  the  class  —  and 
also  perforates  the  card,  the  child  cannot  be  said 
to  express  any  form  ideas,  but  simply  selects  the 
colored  threads  and  applies  them  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  outline  of  the  object  represented. 

By  means  of  the  outlining  with  colored  threads 
the  rudiments  of  color  mixture  can  also  be  stud- 
ied. If  among  the  colors  of  the  assortment  of 
threads  before  the  pupil  none  can  be  found  to 
represent  the  color  of  the  object,  two  such 
threads  can  be  combined  —  the  blending  of  the 
colors  of  the  two  threads  thus  placed  together 
producing  a  result  of  greater  similarity  to  the 
desired  color. 

For  sewing  exercises  the  following  equipment 
for  each  pupil  will  be  found  very  satisfactory: 

One  pasteboard  box,  7^"  by  9"  by  5". 

Twenty-seven  cards,  616"  by  8",  "  antique  laid," 
cover  paper;  heavy  weight. 

Light  neutral  gray,  pearl  gray,  green  gray 
colors. 

Two  blunt-pointed  worsted  needles. 

Twenty  threads  of  each  of  the  following  "  Bear 
Brand "  Germantown  zephyrs:  Olive  green. 
Nos.  521,  522.  526,  524,  523,  527,  528;  yellow  pod 
green,  Nos.  835,  836,  837,  839,  841,  844.  847;  pine 
white;  blue  white;  yellow  white;  steel  gray,  Nos. 
169,  171,  173,  17s,  177,  178;  silver  gray,  Nos.  487. 
490,  493.  494;  Brown,  Nos.  179.  181,  183,  185,  538, 
540.  542,  544;  bbck. 

Ten  threads  of  each  of  the  following:  Old 
gold,  Nos.  133,  130,  128;  blue,  Nos.  98,  102,  106. 
114;  scarlet,  Nos.  402,  408,  411,  412,  423;  buff. 
Nos.  452,  453;  purple,  Nos.  660,  664,  668;  old 
rose,  Nos.  613,  617,  619;  rose  pink;  terra  cotta. 
Nos.  293,  297,  299. 

The  initial  cost  of  these  boxes  and  material 
need  not  exceed  thirty-five  cents  per  pupil.  An 
additional  expense  of  from  five  to  ten  cents  a 
term  will  provide  for  the  renewal  of  the  threads 
consumed  by  the  completion  of  same  designs. 
In  addition  to  the  sets  of  material  for  the  pupils, 
a  punch  for  perforating  the  cards  will  be  neces- 
sary. A  simple  and  efficient  perforator  is  sold 
by  J.  Ralph  Orwig.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for 
$2.50.  Ten  cards  can  be  perforated  with  this  at 
once.  Very  little  ingenuity  will  enable  the 
teacher  to  design  serviceable  cards,  and  if  once 
designed,  specimens  can  be  kept  for  future  use 
as  stencils. 

Colored  papers  can  now  be  used  for  cutting 
and  folding  exercises.  This  medium  calls  for 
form  as  well  as  color  expression  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil.  All  kinds  of  natural  as  well  as  arti- 
ficial objects  can  be  represented  by  this  process. 
The  papers  which  are  most  serviceable  for  the 
purpose   are   the   pamphlet   cover  papers  of  the 
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lightest  weight.  The  great  assortment  of  colors 
which  they  afford,  as  well  as  their  cheapness, 
commend  them  for  this  purpose.  A  very  service- 
able pair  of  shears  for  each  pupil  can  be  obtained 
at  a  cost  of  20  cents.  With  due  care  they  will 
last  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 

As  the  study  of  colors  approaches  the  end  of 
the  comparative  stage  water-color  pigment  can 
be  used. 

This  would,  of  course,  imply  the  purchase  of  a 
box  of  colors,  at  least  two  brushes,  a  cheap  por- 
celain bowl  holding  about  a  quart  of  water,  and 
a  small  sponge  or  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  for  each 
pupil.  The  first  cost  of  this  equipment  exclusive 
of  paper  would  amount  to  about  $1.00.  Only  a 
trifling  additional  expense  per  term  would  be 
sufficient  to  replenish  the  boxes  with  colors.  The 
most  satisfactory  equipment  would  probably  con- 
sist of: 

'  One  box  "  Improved  Murillo "  water  colors, 
containing  one  pan  each  of  Chinese  white,  car- 
mine, light  red,  burnt  sienna,  vermillion,  indigo, 
sap  green,  yellow  ochre,  Prussian  blue,  emerald 
green,  gamboge,  ultramarine,  sepia,  pale  chrome, 
cobalt  and  ivory  black. 

One  No.  2  round  camel's  hair  brush. 

One  No.  4  round  "  extra  *'  camel's  hair  brush. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  any  detailed  account  of 
color  study  during  the  analytic  stage.  For 
directions  about  this  fact  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Milton  Bradley's  "  Elementary  Color,"  which 
discusses  color  study  by  means  of  the  Maxwell 
disks,  and  colored  papers  at  length.  For  color 
expression,  hawever,  water  colors  at  this  stage 
will  prove  the  most  satisfactory  medium,  and 
should  be  used  freely. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  feels  constrained  to 
emphasize  again  the  importance  of  objective 
color  study  throughout  all  stages,  purely  induc- 
tive method  of  reasoning  about  colors,  and 
above  all,  the  importance  of  having  all  expres- 
sion of  color  ideas  the  result  of  the  children's 
own  efforts. 


Educational  Needs. 

III. 

A.    C.    HII.L.  PH.    D. 

INDEPENDENT  thinking  and  free  speech  are 
needed  everywhere,  and  especially  in  the 
educational  world.  Much  good  comes  from  the 
full,  frank  expression  of  opinions  and  convic- 
tions. There  is  more  than  one  side  to  every 
question  that  is  before  the  teachers  and  school 
officials  of  to-day,  and  every  side  should  be 
heard. 

A  prominent  educator  recently  said  in  a  gath- 
ering of  school  men  that  teachers  generally  are 
afraid  to  express  opinions  on  disputed  questions 
lest  they  suffer  for  so  doing  in  the  estimation  of 
school  boards,  or  in  some  way  endanger  their 
prospects  of  advancement  in  their  profession. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  just  criticism 
bottled  up  in  the  minds  of  teachers  who  are  too 
timid  to  face  the  opposition  of  those  who  domi- 
nate educational  systems  and  seek  to  control 
educational  sentiment.  Institutions  are  by  nature 
tyrannical  and  demand  conformity.  They  wish 
pliable  men  who  never  object  and  never  create  a 
disturbance.  The  true  teacher  is  a  non-con- 
formist, an  iconoclast,  an  idealist.  He  sees  de- 
fects and  the  possibility  of  better  things.  Not 
what  is.  but  what  should  be  and  could  be,  is  his 
goal.  Progress  is  the  result  of  proving  all  things 
and  holding  fast  to  the  good  and  discarding  the 
evil. 

The  teacher  in  his  workshop  discovers  the 
good  and  the  bad  in  existing  plans,  devices, 
tendencies,  and  he  should  be  encouraged  to 
speak  out,  either  in  praise  or  censure,  without 
being  compelled  to  weigh  his  words  in  the  scale 
of  effect  on  his  tenure  of  office  or  his  chances  of 
promotion.  Such  an  emancipation  of  the  teacher 
and  the  educational  press  from  overlordship  in 
every  form  is  essential  to  progress  in  the  art  of 
teaching. 


Authors'  Days. 


JOHN    E.    SHERWOOD,    A.    M. 

Longfellow. 

Friday,  June  jyth, Second  Series, 

For  biographical  sketch,  see  September  num- 
ber. 

QUOTATIONS. 

I. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 
2. 

Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong. 

3. 

Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall. 
Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 

4.  When  she  had  passed,   it  seemed  like  the 
ceasing  of  exquisite  music. 

5. 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight. 


SCHOOL  HELPS. 

6. 

And  all  the  sweet  serenity  of  books. 


PROF.    W.    LONGFELLOW. 
Baldwin's  **  Reading  by  Giades."         Courtesy  Am.  Book  Co. 
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7. 

All  things  come  to  him  who  will  but  wait. 

8. 

Hospitality  sitting  with  gladness. 

9. 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 
Are  all  with  thee,  —  are  all  with  thee! 

10. 

The  star  of  the  unconquered  will. 


HENRY    W.    I.ONdKEI.LOW. 
From  Baldwin's  Courtesy  American  Book  Co. 

*•  Reading  bv  Grades." 


SELECTIONS. 

"  Mass  for  Dying  Year." 

"  Beware,"  first,  second,  third  and  fifth  verses. 

"  The  Rainy  Day." 

"  Excelsior." 

"  The  Bridge." 

"  Seaweed." 

"  The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,"  first,  third, 
fourth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  verses. 

**  The  Arrow  and  the  Son." 

"  The  Builders." 

**  Hiawatha's  Sailing,"  first  seventy-six  lines, 
also  96-106  lines  of  same. 


George  Eliot. 

Friday,  June  24th. 

BIOGRAPHIC.\L    SKETCH. 

Among  the  prominent  English  writers  of  the 
present  century  who  have  had  an  important  part 
in  shaping  thought  and  forming  public  opinion, 
an  honorable  place  must  be  given  to  Mary  Ann 
Evans  (George  Eliot),  who  was  born  in  War- 
wickshire, November  22,  1819.  The  circum- 
stances of  her  home  life  tended  to  the 
development  of  her  keen,  philosophical  intellect, 
while  her  surroundings  amid  rural  scenes  fur- 
nished her  the  numerous  characters,  which  she 
has  made  by  her  magic  power  into  living,  speak- 
ing personages.  She  was  true  to  her  purpose  in 
every  case,  and  with  her  strong  sympathy  and 
thoroughly  human  heart  she  brings  before  us  the 


real  life  thoughts  and  feelings  of  her  dramatis 
personce,  and  enables  us  to  hear  from  their  lips 
the  lesson  she  would  have  us  learn.  She  enjoyed 
the  intimate  friendship  of  the  most  advanced 
thinkers  of  her  day,  and  died  in  Chelsea,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1880. 

QUOTATIONS. 

1.  Conscience  is  harder  than  our  enemies. 

2.  We  must  bury  our  dead  joys,  and  live  above 
them  with  a  living  world. 

3.  The  golden  moments  in  the  stream  of  life 
rush  past  us,  and  we  see  nothing  but  sand;  the 
angels  come  to  visit  us,  and  we  only  know  them 
when  they  are  gone. 

4.  It  is  very  easy  finding  reasons  why  other 
folks  should  be  patient. 

5.  Our  deeds  determine  us  as  much  as  we  de- 
termine our  deeds. 

6.  That  chief  grace  of  womanhood.  A  heart 
that  can  embrace  all  goodness  in  another 
woman's  form. 

7.  Men  rise  the  higher  as  their  task  is  high. 
The  task  being  all  achieved. 

8.  A  woman's  rank  lies  in  the  fullness  of  her 
womanhood.    Therein  alone  she  is  royal. 

SELECTIONS. 

Dinah  Morris. 
"  Adam  Bede^ 
She  held  no  book  in  her  ungloved  hands,  but 
let  them  hang  down  lightly  crossed  before  her, 
as  she  stood  and  turned  her  gray  eyes  on  the 
people.  There  was  no  keenness  in  the  eyes;  they 
seemed  rather  to  be  shedding  love  than  making 
observations;  they  had  the  liquid  look  that  tells 
that  the  mind  is  full  of  what  it  has  to  give  out, 
rather  than  impressed  by  external  objects.  She 
stood  with  her  left  hand  toward  the  descending 
sun;  and  leafy  boughs  screened  her  from  its  rays, 
but  in  this  sober  light  the  delicate  coloring  of 
her  face  seemed  to  gather  a  calm  vividness,  like 
flowers  at  evening.  It  was  a  small  oval  face,  of 
a  uniform  transparent  whiteness,  with  an  egg- 
like line  of  cheek  and  chin,  a  full  but  firm  mouth, 
a  delicate  rK)stril,  and  a  low,  perpendicular  brow, 
surmounted  by  a  rising  arch  of  parting,  between 
smooth  locks  of  pale  reddish  hair.  The  hair  was 
drawn  straight  back  behind  the  ears,  and  cov- 
ered, except  for  an  inch  or  two  above  the  brow, 
by  a  knit  Quaker  cap.  The  eyebrows,  of  the 
same  color  as  the  hair,  were  perfectly  horizontal 
and  firmly  penciled;  the  eyelashes,  though  no 
darker,  were  long  and  abundant;  nothing  was 
left  blurred  or  unfinished.  It  was  one  of  those 
faces  that  make  one  think  of  white  flowers  with 
light  touches  of  color  on  their  pure  petals. 

The  River  Floss. 
"  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.'' 
A  wide  plain,  where  the  broadening  Floss  hur- 
ries on  between  its  green  banks  to  the  sea,  and 
the  loving  tide,  rushing  to  meet  it,  checks  its 
passage  with  an  impetuous  embrace.  On  this 
mighty  tide  the  black  ships,  laden  with  the  fresh- 
scented  fir  planks,  with  rounded  sacks  of  oil- 
bearing  seed,  or  with  the  dark  glitter  of  coal,  are 
borne  along  to  the  town  of  St.  Oggs,  which 
shows  its  Jlged,  fluted  red  roofs  and  the  broad 
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gables  of  its  wharves  between  the  low  wooded 
hill  and  the  river  brink,  tingeing  the  water  with 
a  soft  purple  hue  under  the  transient  glance  of 
this  February  sun.  Far  away  on  ea^ch  hand 
stretch  the  rich  pastures  and  the  patches  of  dark 
earth,  mrfde  ready  for  the  seed  of  broad-leaved 
green  crops,  or  touched  already  with  the  tent  of 
the  tender-bladed,  autumn-sowed  corn.  There  is 
a  remnant  still  of  the  last  year's  golden  clusters 
of  beehive  ricks  rising  at  intervals  beyond  the 
hedge  rows;  and  everywhere  the  hedge  rows  are 
studded  with  trees.  The  distant  ships  seem  to 
be  lifting  their  masts  and  stretching  their  red- 
brown  sails  close  among  the  branches  of  the 
spreading  ash.  Just  by  the  red-roofed  town  the 
tributary  Ripple  flows  with  a  lively  current  into 
the  Flosb.  How  lovely  the  little  river  is,  with  its 
dark,  changing  wavelets!  It  seems  to  me  like 
a  living  companion  while  I  wander  along  the 
bank  and  listen  to  its  low,  placid  voice,  as  to  the 
voice  of  one  who  is  deaf  and  loving.  I  remem- 
ber those  large,  dipping  willows.  I  remember 
the  stone  bridge. 


GEORGE   EI.IOT. 

Prom  Baldwin's  Courtesy  Amcrxan  Book  Co. 

"  Reading  by  Grades." 

Eppie. 

"  Silas  Marner." 

When  Marner's  sensibility  returned  he  con- 
tinued the  action  which  had  been  arrested,  and 
closed  his  door.  *  *  *  Turning  towards  the 
hearth,  where  the  two  logs  had  fallen  apart  and 
sent  forth  only  a  red,  uncertain  glimmer,  he 
seated  himself  on  his  fireside  chair,  and  was 
stooping  to  push  his  logs  together,  when,  to  his 
blurred  vision,  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  gold  on 
the  floor  in  front  of  the  hearth.  Gold!  —  his  own 
gold  —  brought  back  to  him  as  mysteriously  as 
it  had  been  taken  away!  He  felt  his  heart  begin 
to  beat  violently,  and  for  a  few  moments  he  was 
unable  to  stretch  out  his  hand  and  grasp  the 
restored  treasure.  The  heap  of  gold  seemed  to 
glow  and  get  larger  beneath  his  agitated  gaze. 
He  leaned  forward  at  last,  and  stretched  forth 
his  hand;  but  instead  of  the  hard  coin  with  the 
familiar  resisting  outline,  his  fingers  encountered 
soft  warm  curls.  In  utter  amazement,  Silas  fell 
on  his  knees  and  bent  his  head  low  to  examine 
the  marvel;   it  was  a   sleeping  child  —  a  round 


fair  thing,  with  soft  yellow  rings  all  over  its 
head.  Could  this  be  his  little  sister  come  back 
to  him  in  a  dream  —  his  little  sister  whom  he 
had  carried  about  in  his  arms  for  a  year  before 
she  died,  when  he  was  a  small  boy  without  shoes 
or  stockings?  That  was  the  first  thought  that 
darted  across  Silas's  blank  wonderment.  Was 
it  a  dream? 

The  Farmyard. 

'*  Adam  Bede^ 

Plenty  of  life  there!  though  this  is  the  drowsi- 
est time  of  the  year,  just  before  hay-harvest; 
and  it  is  the  drowsiest  time  of  the  day,  too.  for 
it  is  close  upon  three  by  the  sun,  and  it  is  half- 
past  three  by  Mrs.  Payser's  handsome  eight-day 
clock.  But  there  is  always  a  stronger  sense  of 
life  when  the  sun  is  brilliant  after  rain:  and 
now  he  is  pouring  down  his  beams,  and  making 
sparkles  among  the  wet  straw,  and  lighting  up 
every  patch  of  vivid  green  moss  on  the  red  tiles 
of  the  cow-shed,  and  turning  even  the  muddy 
water  that  is  hurrying  along  the  channel  to  the 
drain  into  a  mirror  for  the  yellow-billed  ducks, 
who  are  seizing  the  opportunity  of  getting  a 
drink  with  as  much  body  in  it  as  possible.  There 
is  quite  a  concert  of  noises;  the  great  bull-dog, 
chained  against  the  stables,  is  thrown  into  furi- 
ous exasperation  by  the  unwary  approach  of  a 
cock  too  near  the  mouth  of  his  kennel,  and  sends 
forth  a  thundering  bark,  which  is  answered  by 
twx)  fox-hounds  shut  up  in  the  opposite  cow- 
house; the  old  top-knotted  hens  scratching  with 
their  chicks  among  the  straw,  set  up  a  sympa- 
thetic croaking  as  the  discomfited  cock  joins 
them;  a  sow  with  her  brood,  all  very  muddy  as 
to  the  legs,  and  curled  as  to  the  tails,  throws  in 
some  deep  staccato  notes;  our  friends,  the  calves, 
are  bleating  from  the  house  croft;  and,  under  all, 
a  fine  ear  discerns  the  continuous  hum  of  human 
voices. 

Boh  Jakin.  , 
*'  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.'* 

'*  You  seem  to  be  a  knowing  fellow."  said  Mr. 
Glegg,  at  last.  **  Ay,  sir,  you  say  true,"  returned 
Bob.  nodding  his  head  aside;  *'  I  think  my  head's 
all  alive  inside  like  an  old  cheese,  for  I'm  so 
full  o'  plans,  one  knocks  another  over.  If  I 
hadn't  Mumps  to  talk  to,  I  should  get  top-heavy 
an*  tumble  in  a  fit.  I  suppose  it's  because  I 
never  went  to  school  much.  That's  what  I  jaw 
my  old  mother  for.  I  says,  *  you  should  ha'  sent 
me  to  school  a  bit  more,'  I  says  — '  an'  then  I 
could  ha'  read  i'  the  books  like  fun,  an'  kep'  my 
head  cool  an'  empty.'  Lors,  she's  fine  an'  com- 
for'ble  now,  my  old  mother  is;  she  ates  her 
baked  meat  an'  taters  as  often  as  she  likes.  For 
I'm  gettin'  so  full  o'  money,  I  must  hev  a  wife 
to  spend  it  for  me.  But  it's  botherin',  a  wife  is 
—  and  Mumps  mightn't  like  her." 

The  Garden. 
"  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life.** 

The  garden  was  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
paradises  which  hardly  exist  any  longer  except 
as  memories  of  our  childhood;  .  .  .  The  rich 
flower-border  running  along  every  walk,  with  its 
endless  succession  of  spring  flowers,  anemones, 
auriculas,   wall-flowers,   sweet-williams,   campan- 
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ulas,  snap-dragons,  and  tigfer-lilies  had  its  taller 
beauties,  such  as  moss  and  Provence  roses, 
varied  with  espalier  apple  trees;  the  crimson  of 
a  carnation  was  carried  out  in  the  lurking  crim- 
son of  the  neighboring  strawberry  beds;  you 
gathered  a  moss  rose  one  moment  and  a  bunch 
of  currants  the  next;  you  were  in  a  delicious 
fluctuation  between  the  scent  of  jasmine  and  the 
juice  of  gooseberries.  Then  what  a  high  wall  at 
one  end,  flanked  by  a  summer  house  so  lofty  that 
after  ascending  its  long  flight  of  steps  you  could 
see  perfectly  well  there  was  no  view  worth  look- 
ing at;  what  alcoves  and  garden  seats  in  all 
directions;  and  along  one  side,  what  a  hedge,  tall 
and  firm  and  unbroken,  like  a  green  wall! 


Guess  the  Names  of  these  Flowers. 

1.  An  old  name  for  a  prayer-book.    Part  of  a 
toe. 

2.  What  does  a  young  man  say  to  his  sweet- 
heart when  he  bids  her  good-night? 

3.  To  whom  does  a  young  man  apply  for  the 
girl's  hand? 

4.  What  did  he,  when  he  popped  the  ques- 
tion? 

5.  What  minister  married  them? 

6.  What  is  the  national  flower  of  Scotland? 

7.  English  name  for  a  trunk. 

8.  Name  of  an  English  coin.     An  adjective 
applicable  to  any  reigning  family. 

9.  A  gay  and  ferocious  animal. 

10.  A  nickname  for  a  physician. 

11.  What  Cinderella  lost  at  the  ball. 

12.  A  national  emblem. 

13.  What  flower  was  once  the  craze  in  Hol- 
land? 

14.  What  is  a  favorite  musical  instrument? 

15.  Mention  a  favorite  winter  sport. 

16.  What  did  the  bad  boy's  father  give  as  pun- 
ishment? 

17.  Name  of  a  novel  by  Eugene  Sue. 

18.  Name  of  a  young  man  who  married  for 
money. 

19.  Name  of  very  old-maidish  rose. 

20.  What  may  the  sunrise  be  called? 

21.  A  summer  resort  on  the  eastern  coast. 

22.  A  vehicle  for  transporting  passengers,  and 
the  people  under  any  form  of  government. 

23.  A  canine  blossom. 

24.  Insert  a  letter  in  a  small  horse. 

25.  What  did  a  father  say  to  his  son  in  the 
early  morning? 

26.  A  falsehood.    To  be  in  need  of  rest. 

27.  Mention  the  fragrant  letters  of  the  alphabet 

28.  A  country  in  Asia.     A  well-known   New 
York  family. 

29.  Small   in  number.     Title  of  the  ruler  of 
Asia. 

30.  What  church   office  does   Mr.   Smith   oc- 
cupy? 

31.  In  what  flower  should  a  secret  be  kept? 

32.  A  bird.      Part    of    the    equipment  of  an 
ancient  knight. 

3$.  A  mineral.    The  slang  name  for  child. 

34.  My  first  must  pass  before  my  next  will 
bloom. 

35.  A  famous  character  in  "  Pinafore." 

36.  What  occurred   on   the  announcement  of 
Mr.  McKinley's  election? 


LITERARY  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

For  action  read  Homer  and  Scott. 

For  choice  of  individual  words  read  Keats, 
Tennyson,  Emerson. 

For  clearntess  read  Macaulay. 

For  common  sense  read  Benjamin  Franklin. 

For  conciseness  read  Bacon  and  Pope. 

For  elegance  read  Virgil,  Milton  and  Arnold. 

For  humor  read  Chaucer,  Cervantes  and 
Twain. 

For  imagination  read  Shakespeare  and  Job. 

For  interest  in  common  things  read  Jane 
Austen. 

For  logic  read  Burke  and  Bacon. 

For  loving  and  patient  observation  of  nature 
read  Thoreau  and  Walton. 

For  simplicity  read  Burns,  Whittier,  Bunyan. 

For  smoothness  read  Addison  and  Hawthorne. 

For  the  study  of  human  nature  read  Shake- 
speare and  George  Eliot. 

For  sublimity  of  conception  read  Milton. 

For  vivacity  read  Stevenson  and  Kipling. 


A  Number  Game. 

Passing  quickly  through  the  aisles,  crayon  in 
hand,  I  place  a  number  on  each  slate,  not  going 
beyond  sixty.  A  boy  or  girl  is  then  called  to  the 
platform,  holding  the  slate  so  that  all  can  see 
the  number.  The  children  rise  in  turn^  hold  up 
their  slates,  and,  telling  what  their  numbers  are, 
ask  the  pupil  on  the  platform  a  question.  When 
he  fails  to  answer  correctly,  he  goes  to  his  seat, 
and  the  one  who  asked  the  question  answers  it 
and  takes  his  place. 

Suppose  the  boy's  number  to  be  forty-five,  the 
questions  will  run  like  this:  "  My  number  is 
thirty-seven,  how  much  more  is  yours  than 
mine?" 

"  My  number  is  ten;  if  cents,  how  many  ten- 
cent  tops  could  you  buy,  and  how  much  over?  " 

"  My  number  is  twenty-seven,  add  mine  to 
yours." 

"  How  many  nickels  in  your  number?  " 

"  If  my  number  be  taken  from  your  number 
what  will  be  left?  " 

*'  Your  number  is  how  many  times  my  num- 
ber? "  etc. 

This  calls  for  close  attention  and  rapid  think- 
ing. If  the  scholar  who  is  being  questioned  is  a 
little  slow  in  answering,  the  others  grow  wild 
with  excitement,  and  in  their  eagerness  to  answer 
for  him  rise  from  their  seats  and  even  press  for- 
ward as  far  as  the  platform.  But  noise  and  con- 
fusion of  this  kind  does  not  hurt  a  school,  and 
the  teacher  will  feel  amply  repaid  by  a  look  into 
the  bright  faces  and  shining  eyes  of  the  happy 
little  people.  —  Indiana  "School  Journal. 


Very  Easy  Arithmetic. 

1.  How  many  legs  have  32  sheep? 

2.  How  many  fingers  have  14  boys  and  19  girls. 

4.  If  my  age  is  34,  in  what  year  was  I  born? 

5.  What  number  must  I  add  to  loio  to  make 
2101? 
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6.  Count    your    ears,    arms,    hands,    fingers, 
thumbs  and  toes;  how  many? 

7.  If  you  could  earn  2  cents  a  minute,  how 
much  could  you  earn  in  3  hours? 

8.  How  many  weeks  in  September,   October 
and  November? 

9.  How  many  nails  will  be  required  to  shoe 
7  horses,  if  each  shoe  requires  8  nails? 

10.  Write  the  even  numbers  from  20  to  50  in  a 
column  and  divide  each  by  2. 


INFORMATION. 

1.  What  and  when  was  the   "  Seven  Weeks' 
War?  " 

2.  Where  and  what  are  the  Copts? 

3.  What  is  the  Anabasis?    What  does  the  word 
mean? 

4.  What  is  the   difference   between   an   "  illu- 
sion "  and  a  "  delusion?  " 

5.  From  what  people  are  nearly  all  our  mili- 
tary terms  derived?    Our  sea  terms? 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 


HARVARD  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 
Its  Development  and  Work. 

THE  first  effort  to  use  the  resources  of  a  uni- 
versity for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  for 
various  reasons,  might  not  be  able  to  attend  dur- 
ing the  regular  terms  was  made  in  1863,  by  some 
of  the  instructors  of  Harvard  College,  when  a 
series  of  university  lectures,  so-called,  were  insti- 
tuted, which  were  intended  primarily  to  serve  the 
needs  of  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools.  Most 
of  these  lectures  were  given  on  Saturdays,  and 
were  followed  by  conferences  on  the  same  day. 
The  work  in  one  of  these  courses,  that  in  geol- 
ogy, was  varied  by  excursions  in  the  field,  and  a 
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part  of  each  day  was  devoted  to  that  branch  of 
the  work. 

These  lectures  attracted  a  considerable  number 
of  persons,  but  they  were  in  the  main  unsatisfac- 


tory, and  after  a  few  years  of  trial  the  experi- 
ment was  abandoned. 

A  second  attempt  to  establish  a  summer  school 
was  made  in  1868,  by  one  of  the  Harvard  teach- 
ers, a  course  in  geology  being  the  first  one  to  be 
opened  in  that  year,  and  later  a  course  in  zool- 
ogy was  announced,  which  was  held  on  the 
Island  of  Penikese,  and  led  to  the  establishment 
of  that  well-known  school  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Louis  Agassiz.  The  school  at  Penikese 
was  a  failure,  but  it  proved  that  there  were  valu- 
able possibilities  in  summer  school  work,  and 
some  of  the  Harvard  teachers  decided  to  carry 
on  the  work  at  Cambridge. 

In  the  Harvard  catalogue  there  is  no  mention 
of  summer  classes  until  1874,  in  which  year  it  was 
recorded  that  classes  in  chemistry  and  botany 
were  held,  with  a  total  membership  of  thirty-six. 
The  next  year  geology  was  added,  and  the  at- 
tendance on  the  three  classes  numbered  ninety- 
eight,  and  these  three  subjects  only  were  taught 
until  1888,  when  engineering,  German  and 
French  were  added.  Since  that  year  the  number 
of  courses  has  gradually  increased,  until  in  *g2 
we  find  a  list  of  eighteen  courses  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  well  as  courses  in 
other  departments,  and  a  total  attendance  of  516. 
Last  year  over  thirty  courses  were  given  in  the 
Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  total 
registration  was  761. 

These  summer  courses  were  at  first  undertaken 
by  members  of  the  faculty  on  their  personal  re- 
sponsibility, the  university  giving  only  the  use  of 
the  building  and  apparatus,  and  thus  lending  its 
countenance  to  the  project.  A  few  years  ago 
the  control  of  the  summer  school  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee,  which  is  appointed  by 
the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences.  Under  the 
direction  of  this  committee  the  continued  but 
necessarily  somewhat  limited  effort  has  been 
made  to  co-ordinate  the  instruction  and  to  ex- 
tend its  range  and  scope,  the  aim  "being  to  make 
the  work  most  advantageous  to  teachers  in  col- 
leges and  secondary  schools.  A  number  of  ex- 
periments have  been  tried,  the  results  of  which 
have  afforded  a  good  deal  of  informationn  con- 
cerning the  proper  direction  and  scope  of  these 
endeavors.  It  now  seems  clear  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  courses  should  be  arranged  so  as 
to  continue  for  about  six  weeks,  and  that  no 
student  should  undertake  to  follow  more  than 
one  course.  So  far  as  possible,  it  seems  well  to 
arrange  the  work  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
pupils  may  gain  a  clear  knowledge  of  method, 
rather   than   the   information   that  may   be   had 
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from  books.  While  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
convey  much  knowledge  concerning  some  sub- 
jects in  the  short  time  during  which  these  classes 
are  taught,  experience  has  shown  that  where  a 
student  is  fairly  well  prepared  to  undertake  his 
task,  he  can  in  six  weeks  of  assiduous  labor  gain 
a  fair  knowledge  of  many  subjects,  and  attain  an 
acquaintance  with  methods  which  may  help  him 
in  his  subsequent  career.  A  student  finds  that 
all  his  time  is  needed  for  the  one  course,  and  it  is 
in  fact  through  this  continuance  of  intensive 
work  that  the  Harvard  Summer  School  seeks  to 
attain  its  end.  In  this  feature  it  differs  from 
almost  all  the  other  experiments  in  summer  in- 
struction. 

Besides  the  courses  in  study,  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  methods  of  instruction  are  given  by  the 
teachers  in  the  several  departments,  which  are 
open  without  charge,  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  Summer  School.  During  the 
vacation  the  university  places  at  the  service  of 
these  students  the  central  library  and  the  Univer- 
sity Museum. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  COURSES. 
Sketch  of  Their  Development  and  Scope. 

DURING  the  summer  of  1894  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York  moved  its  under- 
graduate departments  from  Washington  Square, 
where  it  had  been  located  over  sixty  years,  to  a 
new  campus  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  just 
ten  miles  above  the  old  site.  Shortly  after  this 
the  Board  of  Regents  changed  the  name  of  the 
university  to  New  York  University.    The  coming 
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of  the  university  gave  a  new  name  to  this  part  of 
the  city.    What  was  formerly  Fordham  Heights 


and  Morris  Heights  now  goes  under  tlie  name 
of  University  Heights. 

The  new  grounds  and  buildings,  combining 
unusual  attractions  of  city  and  country,  offered 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  summer  work.  The 
demand  for  such  work  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City  was  already  strong.  Accordingly, 
professors  from  several  faculties  of  the  university 
volunteered  to  give  courses  the  following  sum- 
mer, and  instruction  was  actually  given  in  eleven 
courses  during  the  summer  of  1895. 

The  work  of  the  first  session  was  necessarily 
regarded  as  an  experiment.  But  the  result  was 
so  satisfactory,  both  to  faculty  and  students,  that 
there  has  been  no  hesitation  in  continuing  the 
work  along  the  same  lines  during  succeeding 
summers.  The  number  of  courses  offered  and 
the  number  of  students  in  attendance  has  in- 
creased each  year,  while  the  work  as  a  whole  has 
become  better  organized.  It  is  now  possible  for 
students  to  take  successive  courses  in  the  same 
subject  in  succeeding  sessions,  and  in  some  cases 
courses  have  been  arranged  in  one  department 
with  special  reference  to  work  which  is  being 
done  in  other  departments.  For  instance,  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  management  of  cook- 
ing schools  will  find  courses  especially  designed 
for  them  both  in  the  department  of  chemistry  and 
in  that  of  biology. 

The  fourth  session  will  be  held  from  July  5  to 
August  12,  1898.  In  order  that  teachers  from  the 
west  and  south  may  take  advantage  of  the  low 
rates  which  the  railroads  have  granted  to  the 
National  Educational  Association,  the  courses  in 
pedagogy  are  scheduled  to  begin  and  end  a  week 
later  than  the  others.  Arrangements  will  also 
be  made  by  which  those  who  attend  the  W^ash- 
ington  meeting  or  the  Rochester  meeting  of  the 
State  Association  may  begin  work  a  week  later 
in  some  of  the  other  departments. 

Thirty  courses  will  be  given  in  eight  different 
departments,  namely,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
biology,  physics,  Germanic  languages,  Latin, 
Greek  and  pedagogy.  In  each  department  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  advanced  work,  as  well 
as  for  more  introductory  study.  The  advanced 
work  will,  so  far  as  possible,  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  students.  The  other 
courses  are  arranged  with  special  reference  to 
the  needs  of  teachers. 

The  courses  in  mathematics  have  been  selected 
for  a  more  extended  description  in  another  place, 
as  affording  a  fair  illustration  of  the  spirit  and 
methods  of  the  entire  summer  work.  In  chem- 
istry, physics  and  biology  the  well-equipped 
laboratories  of  the  university  are  thrown  open  to 
the  summer  students,  with  every  facility  and  ad- 
vantage enjoyed  by  the  regular  students  of  the 
university.  In  the  courses  in  Germanic  lan- 
guages, Latin  and  Greek  students  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  exceptionally  well-equipped  depart- 
mental libraries. 

The  courses  in  pedagogy  are  given  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward R.  Shaw,  dean  of  the  School  of  Pedagogj-. 
All  the  library  books  and  apparatus  which  are 
needed  in  these  courses  will  be  brought  up  from 
the  rooms  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  at  Wash- 
ington Square. 

While  a  uniform  tuition  fee  is  charged  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  courses  taken,  students  are 
advised  in  most  cases  to  confine  their  work  to 
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one  or  two  subjects.  In  this  way  they  are  often 
able  to  cover  more  ground  in  six  weeks  than 
regular  college  students  cover  in  a  year's  work 
on  the  same  subjects.  Regular  examinations  are 
held  during  the  session  and  at  its  close.  Students 
who  pass  these  examinations  satisfactorily  may 
receive  a  certificate  for  the  work  accomplished  in 
each  course.  In  some  cases  these  certificates  will 
be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  the  work  in  the  cor- 
responding courses  in  the  undergraduate  college 
or  in  the  School  of  Ped-agogy. 

So  far  as  location  is  concerned,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  attractive  spot  for  sum- 
mer work.  To  city  teachers  it  offers  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  country.  To  those  whose  work  is 
elsewhere  it  offers  the  opportunity  of  a  six 
weeks'  residence  in  New  York  City,  an  educa- 
tional center  in  itself,  with  its  museums  and 
libraries  and  its  many  varied  interests. 

Most  of  the  students  coming  into  the  city  for 
the  summer  months  come  with  the  expectation 
of  suffering  from  the  additional  heat  of  a  great 
city.  But  in  this  they  are  happily  disappointed. 
The  buildings  of  the  undergraduate  college  at 
University  Heights  are  pleasantly  located  on  a 
high  ridge  of  land  overlooking  the  Harlem  and 
the  Hudson  rivers  on  the  west  and  the  hills  of 
Long  Island  toward  the  east.  There  is  rarely  an 
hour  during  the  summer  when  a  comfortable 
breezfc  is  not  stirring  from  some  quarter.  The 
grounds  themselves  cover  twenty-five  acres,  and 
they  are  surrounded  by  the  large  family  estates, 
whose  beautiful  parks,  drives  and  walks  add  to 
the  attractive  scenery  so  characteristic  of  the 
Hudson  river  region. 

All  the  equipment  of  the  university  is  turned 
over  to  the  summer  students,  dormitories  and 
dining-rooms  as  well  as  recitation  halls  and 
laboratories.  Comfortable  rooms  and  good 
board  are  provided  in  the  college  building  at 
moderate  rates. 

While  hard  work  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
much  is  accomplished  in  the  class-rooms,  yet  the 
work  is  not  exhausting.  The  change  from  the 
routine  work  of  the  year  is  in  itself  restful,  and 
the  pleasant  environment  and  congenial  associa- 
tions make  the  days  pass  all  too  quickly.  The 
occasional  informal  receptions,  evening  lectures 
and  Saturday  excursions  to  West  Point,  Sleepy 
Hollow,  Manhattan  Beach  and  other  places  of 
interest  in  and  around  the  city  are  long  remem- 
bered. 

The  courses  in  mathematics  are  intended  pri- 
marily for  two  classes  of  students.  In  the  first 
place,  those  who  wish  to  take  up  the  study  of 
advanced  mathematics  in  the  graduate  school, 
and  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
a  regular  undergraduate  course  of  instruction,  or 
who  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  such  study.  The  instruction  in  the 
graduate  school  presupposes  a  knowledge  of 
mathematics  through  the  calculus.  In  the  sum- 
mer courses  the  opportunity  is  afforded  to  se- 
cure this  preparation.  In  the  second  place,  the 
courses  are  intended  for  teachers  who  wish  to 
better  their  equipment  for  teaching  mathematics. 

The  impression  may  obtain  with  some  teachers 
that  in  order  to  teach  the  elementary  mathe- 
matics all  that  is  necessary  is  a  command  of  the 
subject-n-atter   of   the   text-book    used.       It     is 


greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  equipment  of 
many  of  our  teachers  in  American  schools  is 
largely  of  this  sort,  and  many  boards  of  educa- 
tion have  been  in  the  past,  perhaps  from  neces- 
sity, satisfied  with  such  an  equipment.  This  may 
account  for  the  recognized  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can boy  at  the  age  of  eighteen  is  three  or  four 
years  behind  his  German  contemporary.  This 
state  of  affairs,  however,  is  rapidly  being 
changed.  Teachers,  specialists  in  their  several 
lines  of  activity,  are  being  turned  out  by  the 
hundreds  from  American  colleges  and  training 
schools.  Competition  is  increasing,  and  the  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  bound  to  apply  to 
the  teacher  as  it  does  to  the  merchant  and  to 
those  engaged  in  other  professions.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  quite  general  experience  that  the  teacher, 
other  things  being  equal,  who  has  studied  beyond 
the  point  which  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should  have  reached,  is  the  most  successful  in 
imparting  his  knowledge  to  others.  This  is  true 
of  mathematics  as  well  as  of  other  subjects,  in 
which,  perhaps,  there  is  more  opportunity  of 
using  one's  general  knowledge. 

Mathematics  is  a  very  progressive  study.  The 
wideawake  teacher  has  but  to  compare  the  text- 
books in  current  use  a  generation  ago  with  a 
good  modern  text-book  to  realize  that  a  great 
improvement  has  taken  place.  The  sensible 
teacher  will  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities 
which  are  to-day  afforded  him  for  study  and  not 
be  behind  the  times.. 

The  courses  in  mathematics  which  are  offered 
in  the  six  weeks'  summer  session  of  New  York 
University  include  all  courses  found  in  the  aver- 
age American  undergraduate  college.  The  work 
begins  with  algebra  from  quadratics  and  solid 
geometry,  and  consequently  presupposes  the 
preparation  of  the  average  secondary  school.  By 
attending  several  successive  years  it  is  possible 
to  accomplish  all  that  could  be  accomplished  ifi 
a  regular  undergraduate  course.  The  same 
ground  is  covered  and  the  same  text-books  are 
used. 

Although  the  work  is  intended  primarily  for 
teachers,  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  so-called  methods  of  teaching,  as  it 
is  thought  best  to  devote  all  the  time,  which  is 
none  too  long,  to  the  actual  extension  of  one's 
knowledge.  The  classes  are  small,  and  the  class- 
room discussion  is  accordingly  very  informal. 
The  hour  each  day  devoted  to  each  course  is 
taken  up  with  explanations  by  the  instructor, 
solutions  of  illustrative  problems,  and  the  clear- 
ing up  of  any  difficulties  which  the  student  may 
have  encountered  in  his  preparatory  study. 

All  students  are  advised  to  study  for  a  certifi- 
cate whether  they  attach  any  particular  value  to 
the  certificate  or  not.  To  secure  this  certificate 
the  student  must  have  taken  and  passed  the  sev- 
eral written  reviews  given  during  the  six  weeks 
and  a  final  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
and  in  addition  he  must  have  solved  most  of  the 
examples  and  problems  assigned  each  day. 

A  very  satisfactory  arrangement  of  courses  for 
those  who  have  studied  through  the  mathematics 
of  a  secondary  school  is  algebra  and  solid  geom- 
etry the  first  year,  trigonometry  and  analytic 
geometrj  the  second  year,  and  calculus  and  one 
of  the  reading  courses  the  third  year. 
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The  courses  through  the  calculus  are  offered 
each  year,  and  in  addition  one  or  more  reading 
courses  in  special  topics  are  offered,  with  the 
object  of  filling  up  the  gaps  in  the  preparation 
for  more  advanced  study.  Those  who  complete 
the  courses  in  the  summer  session  will  be  able  to 
take  up  more  advanced  work  in  the  graduate 
school.  Classes  are  formed  in  the  latter  school 
each  year  for  the  special  benefit  of  teachers  and 
others  engaged  in  outside  work. 

SUMMER  INSTITUTES 

Of  the  State  of  New  York,  Department  of 

Public  Instruction. 

RECOGNIZING  the  value  of  properly  con- 
ducted summer  schobls,  and  the  fact  that 
to  many,  especially  rural  teachers,  expense  oper- 
ates as  a  prohibition  to  their  attendance  thereon, 
State  Supt.  Skinner  two  years  ago  decided  to 
have  a  number  of  State  Institutes  conducted  in 
the  summer  months  at  places  convenient,  attrac- 
tive and  helpful  to  the  teachers  of  this  State.  It 
was  hoped  that  with  the  expense  reduced  simply 
to  transportation  and  board,  many  otherwise  un- 
able to  obtain  such  advantages  could  thereby 
embrace  them.  It  was  appreciated,  too,  that  by 
combining  with  the  regular  institute  corps  the 
best  talent  from  our  State  normal,  high,  town 
and  village  schools,  an  instruction  corps  of  rare 
merit  and  efficiency  could  readily  be  obtained. 
Three  such  institutes  were  established  in  1896. 
Their  success  was  marked,  the  attendance 
thereon  including  not  only  rural  school  teachers, 
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but  many  from  the  towns  and  even  the  larger 
cities,  this  latter  element  growing  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  Profiting  by  experience,  the  loca- 
tion of  some  of  the  institutes  has  been  changed, 
as  it  was  made  evident  that  such  changes  would 


result  in  greater  convenience  to  and  greater  at- 
tendance on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

The  preparations  for  this  year's  State  Summer 
Institutes  is  more  elaborate  and  thorough  than 
ever.  Availing  himself  of  the  experience  of  the 
past  two  seasons,  Supervisor  of  Institutes  Isaac 
H.  Stout  has  been  working  for  months  to  secure 
such  conditions  that  every  teacher  attending 
these  institutes  will  get  the  greatest  possible 
good  out  of  them.  The  institutes  will  be  held 
this  year  at  Chautauqua,  Thousand  Island  Park 
and  Greenport,  from  July  nth  to  July  29th,  in- 
clusive. The  faculties  at  the  respective  places  are 
as  follows: 

At  Chautauqua:  Conductor,  Henry  R.  Sanford, 
Ph.  D.,  State  Institute  conductor,  Penn  Yan; 
Secretary,  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  Randolph. 

Faculty  —  W.  A.  Duncan,  secretary,  Chautau- 
qua; drill  and  review  department,  mathematics, 
George  E.  Bullis,  superintendent  of  schools,  Os- 
wego; natural  science,  Irving  P.  Bishop,  M.  S., 
State  Normal  School,  Buffalo;  Edward  S.  Bab- 
cock,  Portville:  English  grammar  and  composi- 
tion, Florence  J.  Parker,  Geneva;  drawing, 
Gratia  L.  Rice,  State  instructor  in  drawing,  Buf- 
falo; Alice  A.  Roth,  Buffalo;  American  history 
and  school  law,  Philip  H.  Hull,  A.  M.,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Waverly;  bookkeeping,  com- 
mercial arithmetic  and  penmanship,  William  H. 
Covert,  Syracuse;  geography,  Martha  Van  Rens- 
selaer, Randolph;  nature  study,  Anna  Botsford 
Comstock,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca;  Marie 
Schlegel,  Buffalo. 

At  Thousand  Island  Park:  Conductor,  Weland 
Hendrick,  A.  M.,  State  Institute  conductor, 
Cortland;  secretary,  John  A.  De  Camp,  Tusca- 
rora. 

Faculty  —  Psychology  and  pedagogy,  Samuel 
H.  Albro,  Ph.  D.,  State  Normal  School,  Mans- 
field; kindergarten  methods,  Helen  L.  Sewell, 
State  Normal  College,  Albany;  primary  methods, 
Gertrude  M.  Bacon,  State  Normal  School,  Buf- 
falo; methods  in  reading,  history  of  education, 
and  school  management,  Edward  N.  Jones,  Ph. 
D.,  State  Normal  School,  Plattsburgh;  mathe- 
matics, Caroline  Coman,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.; 
Charles  R.  Drum,  Syracuse;  natural  science. 
Howard  Lyon,  M.  S.,  State  Normal  School,  On- 
eonta;  E.  F.  Piper,  Buffalo;  English  grammar 
and  composition,  Rebecca  L.  Leeke,  Bath;  draw- 
ing, Florence  B.  Himes,  State  instructor  in  draw- 
ing, Albany;  Oliver  R.  Himes,  and  school  law, 
Charles  A.  Shaver,  State  Institute  conductor, 
Watertown ;  bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic 
and  penmanship,  H.  H.  Southwick,  A.  M..  State 
Normal  School,  Plattsburgh;  geographv.  Jo' 
A.  De  Camp,  Tuscarora;  nature  study,  Mary  L. 
Rogers,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca;  elocution, 
Henry  Ludlam.  Philadelphia;  physical  culture, 
Mrs.  James  B.  Grant,  New  York;  historical  lec- 
tures, Hon.  Charles  E.  Fitch,  LL.  D.,  Rochester. 

At  Ithaca:  Conductor.  Percy  I.  Bugbee,  A.  M., 
State  Institute  conductor,  Oneonta;  secretary, 
Jennie  E.  Williams,  Ithaca. 

Faculty  —  Psychology  and  pedagogy,  W.  H. 
Squires,  Ph.  D..  Hamilton  College,  Clinton;  kin- 
dergarten methods,  Frances  C.  Hayes,  Albany; 
primary  methods,  Anna  K.  Eggleston,  State  In- 
stitute instructor,  Buffalo;  methods  in  reading. 
history  of  education,   and   school   management. 
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Alice  Cynthia  King,  training  class  instructor, 
Utica;  mathematics,  F.  D.  Boynton,  A.  M.,  prin- 
cipal High  School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Mary  A. 
Lathrop,  Ithaca;  natural  science,  William  M. 
Bennett,  B.  S.,  Erie;  Mary  A.  Nichols,  D.  Sc, 
Jersey  City;  English  gframmar  and  composition, 
Julia  R.  Bailey,  State  Normal  School,  Geneseo; 
'drawing,  Carrie  M.  Dean,  Mohawk;  American 
history  and  civics,  Jennie  Melvene  Davis,  East 
Orange;  bookkeeping  and  commercial  arithmetic 
and  penmanship,  E.  E.  Scribner,  Trumansburg; 
geography  and  school  law,  H.  J.  Walter,  Wol- 
cott;  nature  study,  J.  H.  Comstock,  M.  S.,  Cor- 
nell University,  Ithaca;  music,  John  B.  Shirley, 
Lansingburg;  physical  culture  and  elocution, 
Esther  May  Wanzer,  Ithaca;  historical  lectures, 
Hon.  Chas.  E.  Fitch,  LL.  D.,  Rochester. 

At  Greenport:  Conductor,  Darwin  L.  Bard- 
well,  A.  M.,  State  Institute  conductor,  Cortland; 
secretary,  Myra  L.  Ingalsbe,  Hartford. 

Faculty  —  Psychology  and  pedagogy,  Thomas 
B.  Stowell,  Ph.  D.,  State  Normal  School,  Pots- 


dam; kindergarten  methods,  Ida  M.  Isdell,  State 
Normal  College,  Albany;  primary  methods, 
Sarah  A.  Saunders,  State  Normal  School,  Al- 
bany; methods  in  reading,  history  of  education, 
and  school  management,  Evelyne  A.  Freeke, 
training  class  instructor,  Geneva;  mathematics, 
Irving  B.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Warsaw;  Sylvester  R. 
Shear,  White  Plains;  natural  science,  Oswald  D. 
Humphrey,  Ph.  D.,  State  Normal  School,  Ja- 
maica; Victor  J.  Chamberlain,  B.  S.,  Rochester; 
English  grammar  and  composition,  Roland  S. 
Keyser,  Ph.  D.,  State  Normal  School,  Jamaica; 
drawing,  Laura  F.  McDowell,  State  Normal 
School,  Jamaica;  American  history,  civics  and 
school  law,  D.  Dunbar,  Ph.  D.,  Peekskill;  book- 
keeping, commercial  arithmetic  and  penmanship, 
E.  G.  Lantman,  Catskill;  geography,  Myra  L. 
Ingalsbe,  Hartford;  nature  study,  Charles  B. 
Scott,  A.  M.,  State  Normal  School,  Oswego; 
physical  culture,  elocution  and  music,  Elvira  L. 
Cousins,  Albion;  historical  lectures,  Hon. 
Charles  E.  Fitch,  LL.  D.,  Rochester. 


PRIZE  STORY. 

Awarded  First  Prize  of  Twenty-Five  Dollars  in  New  York  Education  Competition. 

MRS.  MARGARET   S.  MOONEV,  TEACHER  OF   METHODS  IN   LITERATURE,  STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE,  ALBANY,  N.  Y., 
AND   AUTHOR   OF    "FOUNDATION   STUDIES   IN   LITERATURE." 

The  First  English  Schoolmaster  in  Albany. 

Note.  —  The  following  paper  was  found  re- 
cently while  looking  over  some  old  local  records: 

"  The  Governor's  License  granted  unto  John 
Shutte  for  teaching  the  English  Tongue  at  Al- 
bany—^ 

"  Whereas  the  teaching  of  the  English  Tongue 
is  necessary  to  this  government,  I  have  thought 
fitt  to  give  License  to  John  Shutte  to  bee  the 
English  schoolmaster  at  Albany.  And  upon  con- 
dition that  the  said  John  Shutte  shall  not  demand 
any  more  wages  from  each  scholar  than  is  given 
by  the  Dutch  to  their  Dutch  schoolmaster. 

"  I  have  further  granted  to  the  said  John 
Shutte  that  hee  shall  bee  the  only  English  school- 
master at  Albany. 

"  Given  under  my  hand  at  Fort  James,  in  New 
York,  the  12th  day  of  October,  1665. 

"  Richard  Nicholls." 

This  curiously  suggestive  official  document 
proved  of  especial  interest  to  me,  as  it  goes  back 
to  a  period  of  our  history  that  deeply  concerned 
my  ancestors,  who  were  among  the  first  fifty 
families  that  came  to  Albany  with  Patroon  Van 
Rensselaer,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1637. 

So  deeply  did  this  simple  bit  of  history  impress 
itself  on  my  imagination,  that  I  could  not  rest 
until  I  had  made  further  inquiries  concerning 
John  Shutte.  My  researches  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  I  am  able  to  furnish  the  following 
Shutte  that  hee  shall  bee  the  only  English  school- 
master in  Albany.  Katrina  Van  Tassell. 


CHAPTER  L 

ENGLAND    FAREWELL ! 

IN  the  early  part  of  a  January  evening,  1664, 
two  young  men  were  standing  by  the  desk 
in  the  back  part  of  a  shop  in  the  thriving  city  of 


Bristol,  England.  The  proprietor,  Robert  Shutte, 
had  gone  upstairs  to  supper,  and  the  two  young 
men,  his  sons  John  and  William,  were  engaged 
in  an  animated  conversation,  evidently  on  some 
subject  of  unusual  moment,  for  both  showed  un- 
mistakable signs  of  agitation.  John,  the  elder, 
finally  placed  both  hands  on  William's  shoulders 
and  said  earnestly,  "Now,  old  fellow!  keep  this 
bit  of  news  to  yourself.  Of  course  I  shall  tell 
father  when  I  get  ready,  and  he  will  break  it  to 
mother,  for  go  I  shall,  though  I  know  it  will  be 
hard  to  get  her  consent."  Will  gave  the  ex- 
pected assurance  of  secrecy,  adding:  "  Fm  glad 
you  told  me  first,  but  I  don't  see  what  put  the 
notion  ifito  your  head  to  go  and  'list  as  soon  as 
ever  you're  of  age." 

"  You're  the  stay-at-home.  Will,  and  you'll  be 
boss  of  this  shop  some  day.  I  can't  make  up  my 
mind  to  stand  behind  that  counter  all  the  rest  of 
my  life  and  sell  tape,  starch  and  buckram.  It 
isn't  that  I  want  so  much  to  be  a  soldier,  but 
there's  the  chance  of  getting  out  of  England  and 
seeing  the  world.  Every  time  I  see  a  ship  leave 
the  harbor  I  long  to  be  on  her  deck  and  to  say 
good-bye  to  this  bit  of  an  island  that  everybody 
here  thinks  is  of  more  importance  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world." 

"  John,  you're  talking  treason,"  said  Will,  re- 
proachfully. 

"Treason!"  exclaimed  John,  laughing,  "and 
I  ready  to  fight  for  old  England,  and  maybe  die 
for  her!  No,  Will,  I'm  talking  geography.  I 
never  read  of  any  place  in  the  wide  world  but  I 
fancy  myself  there  trying  to  talk  to  the  natives. 
But  I'm  not  gone  yet,  and  now  let's  to  work  and 
put  things  ship-shape." 
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John  began  filing  papers  and  arranging  the 
desk,  while  Will,  going  to  the  front  of  the  shop, 
was  soon  absorbed  in  waiting  on  customers,  who 
began  to  come  in  after  the  early  supper  that  was 
then  the  fashion  in  Bristol. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  opening  of  our  story 
Robert  Shutte  came  into  the  family  room  where 
his  wife  and  daughter  sat  sewing  one  afternoon. 
Seating  himself  near  them,  he  said:  '*  Mother, 
let  the  lass  give  o'er  her  task  and  go  out  awhile. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

She  divined  at  once  that  he  had  trouble  to 
share  with  her,  and  while  Hannah  ran  gaily 
away,  glad  to  be  free  from  the  long,  tiresome 
seam,  the  mother  anxiously  waited  for  the  first 
words  of  explanation. 

Robert  inquired  if  John  had  ever  said  anything 
to  her  about  giving  up  the  plan  for  entering  into 
partnership  with  his  father  when  he  came  of  age, 
and  choosing  a  business  that  would  suit  his 
notions  better.  She  answered  excitedly  that  not 
a  word  had  been  said  to  her  on  the  subject;  that 
when  she  had  noticed  his  moping  about  the 
house  for  the  past  month  she  had  thought  he  was 
in  love.  It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  her, 
but  she  had  often  thought  that  they  had  made  a 
great  mistake  in  giving  John  too  much  of  his 
own  way,  and  spending  so  much  money  to  make 
a  scholar  of  him.  But  Robert  comforted  her  by 
telling  her  that  John  was  a  lad  of  spirit,  and  not 
more  selfish  nor  ungrateful  to  his  father  and 
mother  than  all  young  men  are  at  one  time  in 
their  lives.  He  reminded  her  that  he  was  not 
willing  to  do  his  father's  bidding  when  he  came 
of  age,  and  that  he  persuaded  his  father  to  let 
him  leave  his  Manchester  home  and  go  to  Bris- 
tol, where  he  found  her,  and  where  he  had  pros- 
pered frcm  that  day  to  this. 

"  But,  Robert,"  said  Martha  through  her  tears, 
"  your  father  never  spent  the  money  on  your  edu- 
cation that  we  have  on  John's." 

"  I  know  it,  wife ;  but  we  have  not  thrown  that 
money  away.  John  is  a  scholar.  When  he  gets 
among  his  old  school-fellows  you  should  hear 
him  beat  them  all  saying  by  heart  the  history  of 
England,  as  a  man  named  Shakespeare  wrote  it 
fifty  years  ago,  before  you  or  I  were  born.  He 
calls  it  poetry,  but  I  say  it  is  good  history,  for 
it  is  all  about  the  kings  that  have  ruled  England 
for  the  last  four  hundred  years." 

"  I  hear  too  much  of  his  poets,"  said  Martha 
tartly.  "  I  never  read  a  word  of  their  books,  but 
I  know  the  way  by  heart  to  do  my  work,  and  if 
John  knew  by  heart  how  to  keep  his  father's  shop 
as  well  as  he  knows  his  books  it  would  be  a 
happy  day  for  us." 

"Dear  heart!"  said  Robert  soothingly,  "we 
must  be  patient  with  the  lad.  To  be  sure,  that 
would  be  easier  if  he  could  be  contented  in  Eng- 
land; but  it  makes  my  heart  sore  to  think  of  his 
going  into  the  army  and  maybe  being  sent  to  the 
wild  woods  of  America." 

"America!"  gasped  the  mother.  "Who  says 
my  boy  is  going  to  America?  " 

Rober:  took  his  wife  tenderly  in  his  arms,  say- 
ing: "  Poor  little  mother!  when  her  birds  are 
strong  enough  to  fly  would  she.  keep  them  in  the 
nest  by  force?  " 

At  last  Martha  understood  what  was  expected 
of  her  —  that   she   should   give  her  consent  to 


John's  enlisting  and  going  out  to  New  Amster- 
dam under  Col.  Richard  NichoUs  to  fight  the 
Dutch. 

Col.  Nicholls  was  then  making  ready  his  fleet, 
which  was  to  start  on  the  long  voyage  early  in 
June. 

Yes!  John  Shutte  was  determined  to  don  a  red 
coat,  and  in  it  to  win  glory  for  himself  and 
England,  as  thousands  had  done  before  him;  and 
as  soon  as  his  mother's  consent  was  obtained  he 
accepted  the  king's  shilling,  proudly  dressed  him- 
self in  the  uniform  of  a  British  soldier,  and 
awaited,  half  impatiently,  the  day  when  his  com- 
pany should  be  mustered  into  the  service  and 
should  say  good-bye  to  England. 

May-day  came,  and  the  family  celebrated 
John's  coming  of  age  more  quietly  and  sadly 
than  they  would  have  done  if  the  parting  had 
not  been  near  at  'hand.  The  few  weeks  that  inter- 
vened between  this  first  great  event  in  the  youngs 
man's  life  —  his  coming  of  age  —  and  the  sec- 
ond—  his  long  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  — 
were  spent  in  half  joyful,  half  sorrowful  prepara- 
tions for  the  journey. 

John  himself  took  little  thought  for  sea  stores, 
knowing  that  his  mother's  care  and  love  would 
be  manifested  in  that  way,  but  he  quietly  got  to- 
gether a  modest  parcel  of  books,  which  he  smug^- 
gled  into  the  box  after  his  mother  had  finished 
her  part  of  the  packing.  He  did  not  mention 
them  to  her,  for  he  knew  she  attributed  all  his 
stubborn  determination  to  leave  home  to  his  love 
for  books  and  his  idling  away  his  time  learning 
their  contents.  Her  contempt  for  his  scholarly 
tastes  was  one  of  John's  private  griefs,  but  he 
concealed  the  pain  it  gave  him  to  hear  her  fine 
scorn  of  his  "  poets,"  and  his  manner  toward  her 
was  full  of  tender  courtesy  at  all  times. 

CHAPTER  II. 
HAIL,  America! 

On  the  loth  of  June  the  fleet,  consisting  of 
three  men-of-war  carrying  fifteen  guns  and  six 
hundred  men,  under  command  of  Col.  Richard 
Nicholls,  sailed  for  America.  "The  Bellona" 
was  the  name  of  the  ship  which  carried  the  com- 
mander of  the  fleet.  Her  sailing  master  was 
Captain  Gleason,  and  it  was  John  Shutte's  good 
fortune  to  be  sent  on  board  her  when  the  em- 
barkation took  place. 

The  vessels  were  all  under  way  by  daybreak, 
for  active  preparations  for  their  departure  had 
been  going  on  during  the  previous  forty-eight 
hours. 

That  first  day  at  sea  was  full  of  novelty  and 
interest  for  those  who,  like  John  Shutte,  were 
making  their  first  voyage.  He  had  not  yet  be- 
gun to  feel  the  pangs  of  homesickness.  The  ex- 
citement and  confusion  of  the  hour  were 
sustaining  him  and  preventing  his  thoughts  from 
dwelling  on  those  dear  ones  from  whom  he  had 
just  parted.  He  was  making  acquaintances  with 
his  fellow-soldiers  and  already  cheering  up  those 
who  were  most  depressed. 

The  monotony  of  a  sea  voyage  in  those  days 
is  appalling  to  reflect  upon  at  the  present  time, 
but  it  was  less  wearisome  on  a  man-of-war  than 
on  a  trading  vessel,  for  each  man  had  certain 
duties  assigned  him  that  kept  him  occupied   a 
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great  part  of  the  time,  and  everything  had  to  be 
done  with  military  precision. 

The  second  day  out  John  Shutte  attracted  the 
attention  of  Captain  Gleason,  who  inquired  of 
Col.  Nicholls,  with  whom  he  was  conversing, 
**  Where  did  you  enlist  that  tall,  fair  young  fel- 
low by  the.  hatchway. .  Egad  I  he  is  as  fine  a 
young  animal  as  I  have  seen  this  many  a  day." 

"  Oh,  he  came  from  Bristol,"  carelessly  an- 
swered Col.  Nicholls.  '*  His  father  is  a  well- 
to-do  shop-keeper  there.  He  came  to  see  me 
when  the  company  was  mustered  in  to  beg  me 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  boy  and  be  kind  to  him. 
It  really  touched  me  to  see  the  father's  generous 
self-sacrifice  in  letting  the  lad  leave  him,  when 
it  was  almost  breaking  his  heart  to  part  with 
him." 

'*  Well,  he  is  made  of  different  stuff  from  the 
common  run  of  recruits,  or  I  am  greatly  mis- 
taken," said  the  Captain.  **  I  must  know  more 
of  him." 

Later  the  Captain  and  John  became  warm 
friends,  for  when  Captain  Gleason  bad  heard  the 
young  man's  account  of  the  home  he  had  left, 
and  his  desire  for  a  fuller,  freer  life,  he  admired 
John's  pluck  and  took  occasion  to  show  him 
personal  kindness  and  a  degree  of  consideration 
as  unexpected  as  it  was  precious  to  the  young 
man. 

The  dull  routine  of  each  day  of  the  voyage  was 
sometimes  enlivened  by  songs,  story-telling  and 
reading.  John's  books  saw  more  service  on  the 
ship  than  the  soldiers  ever  saw  in  New  Amster- 
dam, for  to  their  great  surprise,  when  the  fleet 
arrived  at  its  destination,  on  the  23d  of  July, 
negotiations  were  begun  for  the  surrender  of  the 
province  to  the  English,  and  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember the  surrender  was  effected.  The  English 
commander  had  a  bloodless  victory,  and  his  men 
fek  as  if  they  had  been  cheated  of  the  glory  they 
had  expected  to  achieve  by  force  of  arms. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  Col.  Nicholls 
was  appointed  Governor  of  New  York,  as  the 
province  was  then  named.  He  still  retained 
command  of  the  fleet  he  had  brought  with  him, 
and  he  had  full  power  to  dispose  of  the  soldiers 
according  to  the  need  he  had  for  their  services. 
Several  companies  were  stationed  at  Fort 
James  as  a  garrison. ,  Those  who  wished  to  take 
up  the  avocations  of  peace  were  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  army,  and  were  encouraged  to 
settle  in  the  colony  and  mingle  with  the  Dutch, 
who  were  unmolested  in  the  possession  of  their 
homes  and  property. 

While  the  Governor  was  adjusting  the  affairs 
of  his  office  he  sent  for  John  Shutte  one  day,  and 
proposed  to  give  him  his  discharge  as  a  soldier 
and  take  him  into  his  employ  as  his  private  secre- 
tary, provided  John  would  set  himself  to  work  to 
learn  the  Dutch  language  and  the  Indian  dialects, 
so  that  he  could  also  act  as  the  Governor's  inter- 
preter. John  accepted  the  conditions  joyfully. 
He  had  already  learned  many  words  and  phrases 
of  both  languages,  and  as  he  obtained  permission 
to  go  about  among  the  people  he  soon  gained 
facility  in  translating  both  languages  into  Eng- 
lish, although  he  was  not  able,  as  he  expressed 
it,  *'  to  splutter  Dutch  like  a  born  Hollander." 

And  so  our  hero  found  himself  an  attache  of 
the  new  government  with  some  peculiar  duties  to 


perform,  but  having  exchanged  a  soldier's  pay 
for  one  pound  a  week  and  his  expenses  of  living 
free,  he  was  on  the  whole  well  pl^ised  with  the 
turn  his  affairs  had  taken. 

A  letter  written  by  John  to  his  father,  about 
three  months  after  his  appointment  under  Gov- 
ernor Nicholls,  furnishes  the  only  record  of  this 
period  of  his  life.  He  writes:  *'  I  wonder  what 
you  and  my  mother  would  say  if  you  could  hear 
me  talking  Low  Dutch  and  Mohawk  Indian. 
The  way.  I  learned  these  languages  so  quickly  is 
this:  As  soon  as  the  Governor  told  me  what  he 
expected  me  to  do  I  thought  of  a  man  that  I 
saw  the  day  Governor  Stuyvesant,  the  Dutch 
Governor,  made  the  surrender  of  the  province  to 
our  Governor.  I  found  him  easily,  and  he 
proved  to  be  the  very  man  I  wanted,  for  he  had 
been  with  Governor  Stuyvesant  in  much  the 
same  capacity  that  I  am  with  Governor  Nicholls. 
His  name  is  Hans  Von  Schoonhoven.  He  knew 
a  little  English  and  the  Indian  dialects,  and  is  a 
good  scholar  in  Dutch.  As  soon  as  I  could  make 
him  understand  what  I  wished  to  do  he  offered 
to  talk  Dutch  to  me  two  hours  a  day  if  I  would 
spend  the  same  length  of  time  teaching  him 
English,  and  he  told  me  of  a  place  where  the 
Indians  come  to  trade  with  the  Dutch,  where  we 
could  often  go  together,  and  he  would  act  as  in- 
terpreter until  I  could  understand  a  little  of  their 
language.  I  have  found  this  plan  admirable.  I 
can  now  write  Dutch  and  am  able  to  turn  the 
Governor's  papers  into  that  language  as  easily  as 
you  can  reckon  up  a  column  of  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence. 

**  The  Governor's  residence  is  still  in  the  Fort, 
and  probably  will  be  for  some  time  yet,  for  al- 
^though  the  Dutch  people  seem  to  be  willing  to 
be  governed  by  the  English,  the  Dutch  Governor 
and  his  party  look  with  jealous  eyes  on  the  in- 
truders, and  we  may  be  attacked  any  day  and 
forced  to  give  up  what  came  into  our  hands  so 
easjly.  So  our  Governor  keeps  his  eyes  open 
and  leaves  no  door  unguarded. 

"  I  am  scarcely  ever  homesick  now,  and  have 
no  wish  to  go  back  to  England  until  I  have  seen 
more  of  this  wonderful  New  World." 

CHAPTER  III. 

A    NEW    FIELD   OF    LABOR. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  had  passed  since  John 
Shutte  took  his  first  lesson  in  Low  Dutch,  when 
he  was  informed  by  Governor  Nicholls  that  his 
help  was  needed  for  the  accomplishment  of  an 
object  upon  which  the  governor  had  set  his 
heart.  This  was  to  make  John  a  bona  Ude  school- 
master. 

After  broaching  the  subject,  he  said:  "Don't 
you  see  that  the  Dutch  children  of  this  province 
must  be  taught  English  or  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  make  them  loyal  subjects  of  the  king?  This 
project  of  starting  English  schools  among  them 
has  been  growing  in  my  mind  for  the  past  year. 
You  have  had  the  kind  of  experience  in  learning 
Dutch  that  ought  to  be  of  service  in  teaching 
these  people  English.    What  do  you  say  to  it?  " 

As  John  listened  to  the  Governor's  views  he 
slowly  admitted  that  they  were  both  sound  and 
practical;  and  to  prove  that  he  was  grateful  for 
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the  opportunities  the  Governor  had  given  him  to 
better  his  fortunes,  he  expressed  his  willingness 
to  do  whatever  the  latter  thought  advisable,  al- 
though he  was  not  desirous  of  quitting  his  pres- 
ent position. 

In  a  few  words  Governor  Nicholls  explained 
his  plan,  which  was  to  appoint  John  Shutte  the 
first  regularly  authorized  schoolmaster  of  the 
Dutch  Colony  in  Albany.  After  a  few  further 
details  had  been  arranged,  the  Governor  said: 
"  The  sloop  sails  for  Albany  in  three  days.  Can 
you  be  ready  to  go  by  that  time?  " 

**  I  shall  be  on  hand,  never  fear,"  was  John's 
answer. 

'*  Very  well!  Come  to  me  to-morrow  for  your 
schoolmaster's  license  and  some  letters  that  I 
shall  have  ready  for  you.  Good  morning! "  and 
so  the  interview  ended. 

On  the  morning  of  October  15,  1665,  John 
Shutte  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  fast-sailing  sloop 
"  Racer "  with  his  schoolmaster's  license  in  his 
pocket.  He  had  also  two  important  letters  of 
introduction  from  Governor  Nicholls  for  two 
gentlemen  in  Albany.  The  first  was  addressed 
to  the  Reverend  Gideon  Schaats,  the  minister 
who  looked  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  little 
village.  The  second  bore  the  superscription. 
Mynheer  Van  Brocklin,  Burgomaster.    *    *    * 

At  the  close  of  the  sixth  day  the  little  vessel 
was  safely  anchored,  and  the  Captain  sent  one  of 
his  men  to  conduct  John  Shutte  to  the  house  of 
the  Rev.  Gideon  Schaats,  where  he  had  deter- 
mined to  present  himself  as  soon  as  possible  after 
his  arrival.  The  minister  lived  in  a  very  unpre- 
tentious but  comfortable  house  a  short  distance 
from  the  wharf,  and  when  John  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  cottage  it  was  opened  by  the  good 
man  himself,  who  admitted  the  stranger  and  bade 
him  welcome  in  the  Dutch  language. 

It  was  a  great  surprise  and  no  less  a  pleasure 
to  the  minister  to  learn  who  his  visitor  was,  and 
after  reading  the  Governor's  letter  introducing 
the  young  man,   he  again  welcomed   him   and 


offered  him  a  home  with  him  as  long  as  he 
chose  to  remain. 

Mistress  Schaats  seconded  her  husband's  invi- 
tation, and  as  John  accepted  their  hospitality  he 
felt  that  *'  his  lines  had  indeed  fallen  in  pleasant 
places." 

The  next  day  the  minister  took  John  about  the 
village  introducing  him  to. the  honest  burghers^ 
who  were  pleased  to  find  that  the  Governor 
wanted  their  children  to  learn  the  English 
tongue. 

Mynheer  Van  Brocklin  was  too  shrewd  to 
treat  the  Governor's  appointee  otherwise  than 
with  courtesy,  though  he  was  no  lover  of  the 
English  government  in  America. 

In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days  the  details 
for  the  English  schot>l  were  completed.  John 
was  to  go  to  the  house  of  a  Dutch  family  and 
there  assemble  all  the  children  of  the  village  and 
teach  them  for  a  week;  then  he  and  his  school 
were  to  move  to  the  next  house,  and  so  on,  until 
he  had  stayed  the  allotted  time  with  each  family, 
and  then  he  was  to  begin  his  rounds  again. 

Such  a  thing  as  a  schoolhouse  was  unthought 
of.  The  Dutch  schoolmaster  had  taught  the  chil- 
dren in  their  own  language  in  this  way  for  years, 
and  as  it  was  a  familiar  plan  it  suited  the  people 
generally. 

Dear  reader,  picture  to  yourself  our  hero's 
wooing  od  the  belle  of  the  village,  his  pupil, 
pretty  Katrina  Van  Brocklin;  imagine  the  home 
to  which  he  brought  her  his  bride  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  her  parents  and  of  his  rival,  the 
Dutch  schoolmaster;  visit  them  in  1686.  when 
Albany  received  its  first  charter  as  a  city  (they 
were  then  living  in  one  of  the  best  houses  on 
Market  street,  now  Broadway).  Be  assured  that 
teaching  English  was  John  Shutte's  true  voca- 
tion, for  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  his  descendants  still  live  and  help  to- 
promote  the  work  of  education  in  the  quaint  old 
capital  city  of  Albany. 


SCHOOL    BOARDS. 
The  German  School  System. 


H.  L.    EVERETT.  A.  M..  HONORARY   FELI.OW    AT   CLARK 
UNIVERSITY,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

EDUCATIONAL  advance  is  the  element  of 
civilization  in  which  Germany  is  pre-emi- 
nent. We  look  to  England  for  commerce  and 
literature,  to  Italy  for  art,  to  France  for  pleasure, 
to  America  for  freedom  and  invention,  and  so  to 
every  land  for  some  especial  excellence.  None  of 
these  nations  can  claim  to  have  produced  educa- 
tional leaders  like  Pestalozzi  and  Frobel.  Like- 
wise in  the  higher  education  German  universi- 
ties continue  to  rank  as  the  first  in  the  world. 

A  few  words  must  suffice  for  the  history  of 
German  schools  before  proceeding  to  actually 
visit  some  of  them.  In  the  middle  ages  the 
schools  were  conducted  in  monasteries  and 
churches,  and  were  within  the  reach  only  of  the 


higher  ranks.  The  learned  language  was  Latin,, 
and  in  this  language  instruction  was  given  in  the 
studies  of  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium.  The 
Trivium  comprised  grammar,  rhetoric  and  dia- 
lectics, while  the  subjects  forming  the  Quadriv- 
ium were  arithmetic,  geometry,  music  and 
astronomy. 

The  oldest  German  universities  were  in  Aus- 
tria, that  at  Prague,  founded  in  1349,  and  the 
University  of  Vienna,  established  in  1856.  The 
oldest  of  the  present  German  Empire  was 
founded  five. hundred  years  ago  at  Heidelberg,  in 
1386. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  led  to  the  conver- 
sion of  monastic  schools  into  schools  for  the 
people.  The  children  of  the  poor  began  to  re- 
ceive the  rudiments  of  education.  The  seven- 
teenth century  saw  the  foundation  of  a  large 
number    of    riding    academies    for    the    higher 
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classes.  The  eighteenth  century  witnessed  the 
new  revival  of  German  literature  led  by  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  and  prepared  the  way  for  Pestalozzi, 
whose  great  merit  was  the  introduction  of  object 
lessons.  The  value  of  the  normal  school  which 
"he  founded  in  Switzerland  is  known  to  most  of 
our  readers. 

The  work  of  Frobel  forming  the  crown,  as  it 
were,  of  Pestalozzi's  preparations,  can  be  best 
<lescribed  by  an  account  of  kindergartens  such  as 
can  be  found  everywhere.  Any  one  who  has  not 
read  Fricdrich  Probers  "  Education  of  Man," 
containing  a  complete  description  of  the  origin 
of  kindergartens,  with  general  principles  of  edu- 
cation, will  be  grateful  for  the  suggestion  if  he 
improves  an  early  opportunity  to  read  that  mas- 
terly work. 

The  kindergartens  in  Germany  form  a  system 
apart  from  the  volkschulen  and  gymnasiums. 
The  management  is  usually  in  the  hands  of  kin- 
dergarten unions,  and  the  schools  are  divided 
into  volk-kindergartens,  for  the  peasants,  and 
union  kindergartens,  for  children  of  the  middle 
and  higher  dasses.  The  fee  for  peasants  is  in 
some  cases  only  one  mark  per  month,  or  $2  per 
year,  while  the  other  classes  pay  about  $10  per 
year.  Each  union  has  a  normal  school  for  young 
ladies  preparing  to  become  kindergarteners,  and 
these  pupils  spend  much  of  their  time  as  appren- 
tices or  assistants  of  the  regular  kindergarten 
teachers. 

The  most  prominent  leader  of  kindergartens  at 
present  is  Dr.  E.  Pappenheim,  of  Berlin,  who 
edits  a  paper  pertaining  to  this  subject.  While 
visiting  the  kindergartens  before  the  holidays  a 
few  years  ago  the  writer  found  the  children  occu- 
pied with  the  utmost  delight  in  learning  the 
songs  and  poems  appropriate  to  Christmas,  and 
preparing  the  gifts  to  be  presented  to  their  par- 
ents and  friends.  The  ages  were  from  three  to 
six.  By  thus  correlating  the  work  to  the  season 
the  teachers  attain  spontaneous  growth  of  the 
child's  mind,  while  by  easy  gymnastic  exercises 
the  bodies  also  develop  naturally.  When  spring 
comes  that  also  forms  a  basis  for  correlation. 

From  the  kindergartens  the  pupils  enter  upon 
the  regular  school  curriculum.  Education  is 
compulsory,  but  not  free,  except  in  a  very  few 
cases.  The  Jews  have  schools  of  their  own  in 
the  synagogues,  and  there  are  also  still  many 
Catholic  parochial  schools.  The  girls  are  com- 
monly educated  in  private  schools,  and  well-edu- 
cated girls  usually  speak  English  and  French. 
The  people's  schools  are  sometimes  gemeinde- 
schulen  or  parish  schools,  and  of  these  many  are 
free.  The  peasants  complete  their  education  at 
an  early  age,  and  rarely  go  higher  than  our 
^ammar  schools.  Thus  the  teachers  of  the 
people's  schools  do  not  need  such  high  qualifi- 
cations as  those  of  the  gymnasiums,  and  obtain 
their  preparation  in  normal  schools,  called  volk- 
schul-seminars,  with  three  years'  courses  and  half 


the  time  given  to  apprentice  work.  The  pupils 
must  be  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  after  passing 
examination  obtain  free  tuition  and  board  at  low 
rates. 

Boys  who  belong  to  the  educated  classes  can 
obuin  their  education  in  the  vorfechulen  of  the 
gymnasiums.  The  preparatory  course  is  three 
years,  and  the  gymnasium  course  is  nine  years, 
leading  to  a  certificate,  which  exempts  from  two 
of  the  three  years'  military  service  required  of  all 
German  young  men  above  a  certain  physical 
standard. 

The  gymnasia  prepare  for  the  universities, 
while  the  realschulen,  often  in  the  same  building, 
prepare  for  manual  and  commercial  pursuits. 
The  great  difference  is  that  the  gymnasia  teach 
Latin  and  Greek,  while  the  realschulen  teach 
English  and  French,  widi  the  natural  sciences, 
by  the  help  of  good  laboratories.  The  burger 
schools  differ  from  the  realschulen  in  being 
cheaper  and  of  lower  grade. 

An  American  often  has  much  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining admission  to  the  gymnasia,  but  after 
complying  with  the  requisite  forms  the  writer 
was  received  with  the  greatest  politeness,  and 
enlightened  in  regard  to  all  the  advantages  of  the 
Prussian  royal  schools.  The  first  point  of  super- 
iority to  American  schools  is  the  possession  by 
every  school  of  a  turnhalle  or  gymnasium  in  the 
American  sense,  with  all  appliances  for  gym- 
nastic exercises.  The  second  point  is  the  confer- 
ment of  state  pensions  on  teachers  after  a 
sufficient  period  of  service. 

Each  school  has  also  a  library  for  the  use  of 
the  pupils,  and  the  general  supply  of  apparatus 
is  perhaps  equal  to  that  found  in  Massachusetts. 

Manual  training  and  trades'  schools  are  more 
perfectly  organized  than  in  this  country,  and 
Leipsic  has  a  manual  training  normal  school. 

The  pedagogical  seminaries  qualify  for  teach- 
ing in  any  school,  and  are  found  in  most  univer- 
sity cities.  They  presuppose  three  years 
university  training,  and  give  a  course  of  two  or 
three  years,  including  actual  experience  in  prac- 
tice schools  without  pay.  Points  of  inferiority 
are  absence  of  free  schools,  class  spirit  or  feudal- 
ism, with  boundaries  across  which  one  can  rarely 
rise,  and  mediaevalism  seen  in  the  neglect  of  the 
mother  tongue  and  excessive  prominence  of 
Latin  even  as  a  spoken  language.  The  best  fea- 
tures of  German  methods  have  been  presented  to 
American  readers  by  L.  R.  Klemm,  Charles  de 
Garmo  and  U.  S.  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris. 

The  great  living  leaders  of  pedagogy  in  Ger- 
many are  Prof.  Paulsen,  of  Berlin;  Prof.  Rein, 
of  Jena,  and  Dr.  Fries,  of  the  Franckische 
Stiftungen.  at  Halle.  The  method  of  Herbart- 
ianism  is  that  of  correlation  and  coordination,  con- 
cerning the  merits  or  defects  of  which  our 
advanced  educators  must  pronounce  judgment. 

The  education  of  life,  too,  which  all  travelers 
get  in  the  galleries  of  Munich  and  Dresden,  the 
art  of  the  old  cathedrals  like  Cologne  and 
Strassburg,  the  landmarks  of  historic  empires, 
and  the  museums,  monuments  and  zoological 
gardens  are  the  possession  alike  of  kings  and 
peasants,  school-children  and  patriarchs,  and  are 
not  the  least  of  the  educational  advantages  of 
Germany  open  alike  to  native  and  the  foreign 
student. 
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The  Teacher^s  Influence  Enduring^. 

JAMES    LANE   ALLEN. 

POOR  old  log  school-house,  long  since  be- 
come scattered  ashes!  Poor  little  back- 
woods academicians,  driven  in  about  sunrise, 
driven  out  toward  dusk!  Poor  little  tired  backs 
with  nothing  to  lean  against!  Poor  little  bare 
feet  that  could  never  reach  the  floor!  Poor  little 
droop-headed  figures,  so  sleepy  in  the  long  sum- 
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mer  days,  so  afraid  to  fall  asleep!  Long,  long 
since,  little  children  of  the  past,  your  backs  have 
become  straight  enough,  measured  on  the  same 
cool  bed;  sooner  or  later  your  feet,  wherever 
wandering,  have  found  their  resting-places  in 
the  soft  earth;  and  all  your  drooping  heads  have 
gone  to  sleep  on  the  same  dreamless  pillow,  and 
there  are  sleeping.  And  the  young  school- 
master, who  seemed  exempt  from  frailty  while 
he  guarded  like  a  sentinel  that  lone  outpost  of 
the  alphabet  —  he,  too,  has  long  since  joined  the 
choir  invisible  of  the  immortal  dead.  But  there 
is  something  left  of  him,  though  more  than  a 
century  has  passed  away;  something  that  has 
wandered  far  down  the  course  of  time  to  us  like 
the  faint  summer  fragrance  of  a  young  tree  long 
since  fallen  dead  in  its  wintered  forest  —  like  a 
dim  radiance  yet  traveling  onward  into  space 
from  an  orb  turned  black  and  cold  —  like  an  old 
melody,  surviving  on  and  on  in  the  air  without 
any  instrument,  without  any  strings. 

Nature-Study  Clubs  for  Teachers. 

Many  teachers  who  like  the  idea  of  nature 
study  hesitate  to  take  up  the  work  because  of 
insufficient   preparation.     This   fact   is   probably 


the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  nature 
study  in  the  common  schools.  At  least,  such  is 
my  judgment  as  a  result  of  my  travels  and  talks 
with  the  teachers  of  New  York  State.  The  teach- 
ers feel  that  they  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  sciences,  and  the  world  of  nature  is 
as  a  closed  book  to  them.  Many  do  not  even 
know  how  to  go  about  studying  natural  objects, 
the  very  word  study  suggesting  a  printed  page. 
This  hesitation  is  well  founded,  and  in  some 
cases  may  be  an  actual  safe- 
guard against  poor  teaching  of  a 
subject  which  should  be  well 
taught  or  not  at  all.  Acknowl- 
edging the  reasonableness  of 
the  teacher's  attitude,  and  real- 

fl^  izing    the    necessity    of    ample 

:  "^ '  '  preparation,   it  is   the  desire   of 

the  Bureau  of  Nature  Study  at 
Cornell  University  to  help  those 
who  are  interested  to  take  at 
least  the  first  steps  toward  a 
preparation  for  teaching  sim- 
ple, practical  nature  lessons. 
Though  none  are  excluded,  it 
is  especially  hoped  to  reach  such 
teachers  as  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  take  advantage  of  nor- 
mal and  summer  schools  and 
others  where  such  subjects  are 
taught. 

The  plan  is  to  carry  oh  the 
study  of  certain  natural  objects 
at  home  and  through  corre- 
spondence. Where  practicable,^ 
clubs  can  be  formed,  including 
parents  and  those  expecting  ta 
teach,  as  well  as  those  actually 
engaged  in  teaching.  The  work 
will  consist  of  observations,  outdoors  and 
in,  with  drawings  and  notes  on  such  readily 
available  and  interesting  subjects  as  bees  and 
butterflies,  flowers  and  trees,  toads  and  water- 
bugs.  It  will  be  a  study  of  things  and  of  life, 
not  of  books  and  names.  We  shall  sometimes 
wish  to  refer  to  books,  but  like  the  hard  names, 
they  are  to  be  used,  not  learned! 

Wherever  this  correspondence  course  has  been 
suggested  to  teachers  the  offer  has  been  eagerly 
accepted,  and  already  there  are  many  teachers 
enjoying  almost  their  first  taste  of  real  study  of 
the  life  about  them.  -Many  clubs  have  been 
formed  and  are  working  successfully.  The  only 
requirements  are  a  note-book  and  pencil  and 
plenty  of  perseverance.  Suggestions  as  to  sub- 
jects and  methods  of  study  are  supplied  at  suit- 
able intervals  to  those  who  undertake  the  work 
under  our  supervision,  but  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  find  out  how  little  or  how  much  each 
one  knows  about  the  subjects.  It  is  believed 
that  no  one  will  take  up  such  a  line  of  study  who 
is  not  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  that  each  one 
will  get  out  of  it  just  what  he  puts  in,  no  more 
and  no  less.  Weekly  reports  of  progress  are 
expected,   and   will   provide  an   opportunity   for 
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exchange  of  ideas  between  teachers  and  this  de- 
partment of  the  University. 

Further  information,   together  with  materials 
for  beginning  the  work  at  once,  can  be  obtained 


by  readers  of  New  York  Education  by  address- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Nature  Study,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  K.,  or  the  writer  of  this  letter, 
Mary  F.  Rogers,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CHILD    STUDY. 


Every-Day  Child  Study. 

HARRIET   S.    HAYWARD. 

THE  age  of  child  study  with  all  its  train  of 
blessings,  is  here.  Let  us  be  thankful  for 
it!  What  should  we  do  without  the  excellent 
psychological  papers,  the  child  study  journals, 
and  all  the  flood  of  pamphlets  which  investiga- 
tion is  letting  loose  upon  us? 

The  students  are  amassing  statistics  of  inesti- 
mable value,  if  used  arigbt.  They  are  working 
upon  the  mountain  peaks, 
getting  broad,  general 
views  of  the  child  world. 
Away  down  in  the  valley  of 
every-day  routine  —  often- 
times drudgery,  sad  to  re- 
late —  is  the  grade  teacher. 
Incidentally  she  is  studying 
her  children;  perhaps  by 
the  aid  of  the  carefully 
taught  psychology  of  her 
normal  training;  perhaps,  if 
she  be  untrained,  under  the 
simple  direction  of  her  own 
motherly  heart.  Should 
she  meet  the  statistician,  he 
could  not  help  her,  for  it  is 
not  statistics  she  needs. 
What  are  the  lessons  of 
child  study  for  her? 

If  she  is  a  careful  student 
of  hygiene,  she  has  already 
looked  well  to  the  ventila- 
tion of  her  school-room; 
she  has  tried  to  arrange  so 
that    the    light    may    come 

to  each  child  from  the  left  and  back;  she 
has  tested  in  a  simple  way  the  sight  and 
hearing  of  her  pupils.  John,  with  his  poor 
eyes,  occupies  a  seat  where  there  is  no  cross 
light  upon  the  board,  and  near  enough  to  it  that 
he  may  see  with  ease.  Jane,  with  her  defective 
hearing,  is  near  the  front  of  the  room;  her  teacher 


is  resolved  that  the  habit  of  disobedience  shall 
not  become  habitual  because  those  little  ears  do 
no  catch  commands  quickly.  All  the  children, 
too,  are  placed  in  such  seats  that  their  growing 
bodies  are  not  cramped,  feet  can  touch  the  floor, 
and  little  backs  are  not  bent  out  of  shape.  What 
is  left  for  her  to  do? 

This — and  the  most  important  thing  of  all — to 
make  each  and  every  child  the  subject  of  a  deep, 
abiding  love.  But  that  is  not  child  study!  Ah, 
yes,  it  is;  the  very  best  kind  of  child  study.  For 
does  not  love  base  itself  on  sympathy?  and  where 
is  sympathy  without  knowledge?    If  a  teacher 


WHO'SE   AFRAID? 

Invps  her  children  truly,  she  knows  them  through 
and  through. 

Xot  statistics  alone,  then,  for  us,  the  every-day 
workers;  not  mere  cold  scientific  investigations, 
but  love,  **  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  — 
Primary  Teacher. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN. 
Some  Thougrhts  on  Self-Activity,  Self-Expression,  Self-ControL 

SADIE    PIERPONT    BAKNARP,   WASHINGTON    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL,   ROCHESTKR,    N.   V. 


FROEBEL  recognized  the  God-given  instinct 
of  self-activity  in  the  tiniest  baby,  and 
urged  mothers  and  teachers  to  study  it  carefully, 
that  they  might  be  the  better  able  to  meet  its 
needs. 

God  has  given  to  every  child  this  instinct  as 


the  starting  point  of  development,  and  our  duty 
is  to  direct,  stimulate  and  lead  it  into  proper 
channels. 

Each  child  has  some  activity,  and  if  it  is  stimu- 
lated, encouraged  and  appreciated  from  the  be- 
ginning there  would  not  be  so  many  people  in 
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the  world  whom  apparently  nothing  less  than  a 
cattnon  fire-cracker  in  their  immediate  vicinity 
can  rouse  into  any  action. 

When  all  children  are  naturally  so  active,  eager 
to  work  and  help,  why  is  it  there  are  so  many 
idle,  inefficient  grown  people? 

Teachers  must  realize  the  importance  of  this 
natural  activity.  It  is  not  to  be  ignored,  checked 
or  thwarted,  but  recognized  as  the  best  of  corner- 
stones upon  which  to  build  habits  of  industry, 
observation,  helpfulness  and  courtesy. 

The  work  in  the  kindergarten  is  not  merely  for 
to-day,  but  for  time  and  eternity.  It  is  not  how 
many  mats  have  been  woven  or  sewing  cards 
finished  during  the  year,  but  how  much  has  been 
gained  in  moral  tone,  mental  growth  and  physi- 
cal development  through  the  use  of  these  instru- 
mentalities. Character  building  is  the  ultimate 
aim.  It  is  through  doing  that  each  one  must 
learn  to  work  out  his  own  salvation,  and  Frobel 
has  provided  the  something  for  the  children  to 
do.  This  is  the  fascination  of  the  kindergarten 
for  children,  there  is  always  something  agreeable 
to  do.  But  there  is  danger  of  the  work  being 
carried  to  extremes.  The  work,  it  should  be 
remembered,  is  for  the  children  to  do,  not  the 
teachers;  therefore  it  must  be  within  their  com- 
prehension and  ability.  Oftentimes  teachers  are 
too  helpful,  too  conspicuous  in  both  work  and 
play.  Their  trial  part  is  to  direct,  encourage  and 
appreciate  what  the  children  do,  not  to  do  the 
work  for  them.  They  should  be  the  power  be- 
hind the  throne,  but  always  behind. 

If  there  is  to  be  mental  development  there 
must  be  mental  action;  spiritual  development, 
spiritual  action;  physical  development,  physical 
action.  And  if  the  children  are  to  reap  the  re- 
ward they  must  not  only  be  allowed  to  act  for 
themselves,  but  encouraged  and  stimulated  to 
do  so.  The  gifts  and  occupations  are  the  instru- 
mentalities for  development  through  self-expres- 
sion. Pestalozzi's  idea  of  sense  impression  must 
be  followed  by  Frobel's  idea  of  self-expression. 
It  is  not  enough  for  the  children  to  gain  ideas; 
they  must  be  helped  to  express  them  intelligently. 
It  is  very  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  thoroughly 
understand  the  instrumentalities  of  the  kinder- 
garten, but  more  necessary  that  she  understand 
the  children  in  her  care,  for  until  she  does  the 
gifts  and  occupiations  are  of  little  value,  for  their 
use  must  be  adapted  to  particular  children,  par- 
ticular circumstances. 

There  can  be  no  ironclad  method  or  program 
for  kindergarten  work.  As  the  children  are  con- 
sidered as  individuals,  not  in  m<asses,  individual, 
independent  thought  and  action,  governed  by  a 
spirit  of  helpfulness  and  co-operation,  is  the  plan. 
Unity  is  the  keynote  of  the  kindergarten  system. 

To  turn  the  aimless  activity  of  childhood  into 
creative  activity  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of 
every  teacher.  Frobel  held  that  building  up 
teaches  more  than  pulling  in  pieces,  joining  to- 
gether more  than  separating.  And  with  Carlyle 
his  cry  to  each  individual  is:  "  Produce,  produce. 
Were  it  but  the  infinitessimal  fraction  of  a  pro- 
duct, produce  it  in  God's  name." 

Great  care  must  be  taken  that  each  child  have 
work  suited  to  its  capacity.     And  to  keep  chil- 


dren doing  the  simplest  work  when  they  require 
more  advanced  is  to  do  them  injury  and  injus- 
tice. 

Development  through  self-expression  by  self- 
activity  must  mean  self-control.  This  one  thing 
the  kindergarten  stands  for,  if  for  any  thing. 
Write  it  in  big  letters  on  the  tablets  of  your 
memories,  all  who  have  thought  the  kindergarten 
a  place  where  confusion  reigns  supreme,  and 
children  should  be  and  are  let  to  do  just  as  they 
please.  They  do,  and  so  do  we  all,  just  so  long 
as  they  and  we  please  to  do  right,  not  one  minute 
longer. 

The  freedom  of  the  kindergarten  is  the  freedom 
of  America,  and  that  does  not  mean  lawlessness. 
The  kindergarten  is  a  republic.  Everything  is 
done  by  the  heads  of  government  to  induce  and 
teach  control  of  self  by  self.  Every  exercise  con- 
duces to  this  if  properly  used  and  considered. 
How  can  those  fascinating  blocks  be  built  into 
true  substantial  houses  without  control  of  hands 
and  bodies?  how  can  that  interesting  story  be 
heard  without  control  of  chattering  tongues? 
how  can  the  songs  be  sung  and  games  played 
without  control  of  mind? 

There  is  no  more  important  lesson  in  life  to  be 
learned  than  that  of  self-control,  and  more  and 
more  attention  is  being  given  and  must  be  given 
to  this  lesson  in  all  school  teaching.  The  kin- 
dergarten is  the  place  to  begin.  It  is  the  place  of 
all  places  where  order  should  prevail,  for  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  three-fold  nature 
depends  on  the  control  as  well  as  action  of  body, 
mind  and  soul.  Nor  should  control  be  arbitrary, 
lest  the  minute  one's  back  is  turned  there  will  be 
trouble.  The  teacher  must  expect,  require  and 
help  her  pupils  to  control  themselves. 

For  kindergarten  teachers  to  neglect  this  im- 
portant item  of  their  work,  because  the  children 
are  small  or  for  fear  of  losing  their  affection,  is 
to  do  them  an  irreparable  injury,  and  not  only 
them,  but  the  teachers  to  whom  they  must  go. 
There  must  be  nothing  in  the  kindergarten  train- 
ing that  will  prove  an  hindrance  in  future  work. 
If  there  is,  or  has  been,  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
Frobel  or  his  system.  The  kindergarten  must 
take  its  rightful  place  as  a  recognized  department 
of  the  school,  the  department  where  the  founda- 
tion of  a  symmetrical  education  is  laid.  When 
kindergarten  teachers  understand  more  thor- 
oughly the  work  that  will  be  required  of  their 
pupils  in  the  grades,  and  the  grade  teachers  un- 
derstand the  aims  of  the  kindergarteners  better 
(as  is  rapidly  becoming  the  case),  better  results 
will  follow  in  all  departments.  More  harmony, 
self-activity,  self-expression  and  self-control 
seems  to  be  the  need  of  the  hour. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  Topieal  Bible  adi'ertised-  in 
another  column,  not  only  because  of  the  tpori  itself,  but 
also  because  of  the  opportunity  for  employment  its  sale 
offers  teachers  for  the  summer  months. 

Despite  the  blare  of  trumpets  from  new  rivals. 
Webster's  International  Dictionary  steadily 
maintains  its  popularity  and  reputation.  The  re- 
vised and  modernized  version  of  the  reliable 
Webster's  Unabridged  has  to-day  the  same  hold 
on  the  patronage  of  all  educational  people  that 
the  famous  old  unabridged  did  in  years  gone  by. 
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THE  BEST  TO  BE  FOUND. 

The  Leading  Articles  of  the  Current  Educational  Journals  Summarized. 


••WHEREFORE  FRET?" 

*"  Wherefore  fret  if  heedless  Tom 

Loses  half  the  words  I  say? 
What  if,  sometimes,  dreaming  Ben 
Fails  to  learn  his  algebra? 

Culture  is  not  everything; 
Farmery  must  not  always  hoe; 
-«  Undisturbed,  the  roots  of  mind 

Oftentimes  the  deepest  grow. 

Action  is  not  always  gain; 

Crystals  form  when  left  to  rust; 
What  the  teacher  leaves  undone 

May  perchance  be  done  the  best. 

Haply  inattentive  Tom 

Thinks  a  thought  beyond  my  reach; 
Pei  adventure  Ben  may  dream 

More  than  algebra  can  teach. 

—  W.  H.  VenabU, 

"  There  are  probably  few  teachers,"  writes 
Heuben  Post  Halleck,  in  the  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly,  *'  who  do  not  waste  considerable  of  their 
pupils'  time  because  the  proper  attention  has  not 
been  paid  to  developing  the  proper  mental  back- 
:ground  for  receiving  new  facts.  We  are  all  prone 
to  state  hurriedly  facts  that  seem  plain  to  us.  We 
fail  to  remember  that  they  seem  plain  only  be- 
cause years  of  experience  have  given  us  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  a  quick  interpretation  of 
these  facts.  Our  aim  must  be  to  make  good  in 
the  best  way  we  can  this  deficiency  of  experience 
in  the  case  of  the  young.  We  must  not  be  illogi- 
cal enough  to  attempt  to  put  timbers  in  the  sec- 
ond story  of  their  mental  structures  before  there 
is  any  adequate  support  on  which  these  timbers 
can  rest. 

"  The  teacher  is  often  surprised  to  find,  after 
reading  a  selection  to  pupils,  that  it  does  not 
move  them  as  it  did  him.  The  mental  prepara- 
tion of  the  teacher  had  fitted  him  to  respond  to 
those  ideas,  but  they  meant  little  to  the  pupils. 
Precisely  the  same  is  true  of  adults.  Who  of  us 
"has  not  at  some  time  been  chagrined  to  note 
bow  flat  a  pet  paragraph  from  a  favorite  author 
lias  fallen,  although  we  read  it  in  our  very  best 
manner  to  a  circle  of  grown  up  people?  If  we 
"had  taken  a  few  minutes  to  prepare  their  minds, 
to  develop  the  proper  associated  ideas,  and  to 
point  out  kindred  facts  in  their  own  experience, 
the  case  might  have  been  different." 

The  child,  declares  Learning  by  Doing,  gets  a 
beautiful  start  on  his  educational  career  ih  most 
of  our  first  year  schools.  His  mental  work  is  de- 
lightfully and  naturally  mingled  with  bodily 
activities.  But  during  the  next  year,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next,  there  is  usually  a  rapid  falling 
off  in  the  manual  activity  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  burden  of  mental  effort.  So  it  is 
that  the  child  that  was  joyous,  eager  and  spon- 
taneous in  the  primary  school,  becomes  listless, 
dull  and  mechanical  in  the  higher  grades.  Now, 
the  child's  nature  and  method  of  mental  growth 
do  not  change  during  these  years.     He  can  do 


more  at  twelve  than  at  six,  but  his  faculties  re- 
main much  the  same.  He  needs  a  wise  mixture 
of  mental  and  manual  training  during  the  sixth 
year,  quite  as  surely  as  during  the  first  year,  and 
the  system  that  gives  him  natural  and  delightful 
training  during  his  first  school  year  and  grinding 
book  tasks  thereafter  is  altogether  illogical  and 
wrong. 

Take  the  games  played  in  many  kindergartens 
to-day  as  an  example  of  what  child  study  should 
teach  us  not  to  play,  writes  Mrs.  Sarah  Wiltse  in 
North  Western  Monthly.  I  used  to  allow  much 
free  play  in  my  kindergarten,  and  trying  to  make 
the  most  of  Frobel's  barnyard  play,  I  encouraged 
the  children  to  personate  the  domestic  animals; 
but  I  soon  discovered  one  child  who  would  be  a 
cow  every  time,  and  a  cow  that  hooked  and 
kicked  every  animal  that  came  near  him,  and 
when  rebuked  for  his  rough  play,  turned  upon 
me  with  his  horns  and  hoofs,  saying  he  was  not 
Henry,  he  was  a  cow  that  knew  no  better.  If  a 
child  with  brutal  tendencies  would  use  the  per- 
sonation of  a  domestic  animal  for  indulgence  of 
the  lower  instincts,  what  should  we  expect  of  that 
child  when  he  personated  the  cat  in  the  well- 
known  game  of  the  cat  and  the  mouse?  I  stud- 
ied the  effect  of  the  games  I  condemn,  and  am 
sure  that  the  timid  child  is  injured  by  personat- 
ing the  hunted  mouse,  and  the  child  with  cruel, 
selfish  tendencies  is  influenced  in  wrong  direc- 
tions by  such  games. 

Education  quotes  Samuel  Thurber,  of  the  Bos- 
ton High  School,  as  saying  in  an  address  to  the 
teachers  of  English  in  that  city  recently  that  "  It 
is  of  no  use  to  correct  young  children's  work  in 
detail.  Leave  it  childish,  boyish,  girlish.  Why 
should  not  the  boy  or  the  girl  be  allowed  to 
write  in  the  boyish  or  girlish  way,  as  well  as  to 
speak  in  the  boyish  or  girlish  voice,  or  to  move, 
to  sing,  to  dance,  in  the  boyish  or  girlish  way? 
The  pedant  corrects  young  composition  into 
mature  forms  —  a  ridiculous  and  useless  labor. 
You  will  distinguish  between  things  positive,  like 
soelling.  which  are  distinctly  right  or  wrong,  and 
things  relative  and  elastic,  like  the  choice  of 
words  and  phrases,  which  are  good  or  bad  ac- 
cording to  season  and  place.  Spelling  and  punc- 
tuation and  capitalization  are  as  rigid  as 
mathematics.  It  is  ridfculous  for  a  great  boy  or 
girl  not  to  know  how  to  distinguish  to  and  too, 
to  put  two  s's  in  disappear  and  disappoint.  But 
for  precocious  conventionality  in  stvle  I  have  no 
praise.  Be  chary  of  correction.  By  correcting 
too  much  you  may  easily  check  spontaneity:  and 
spontaneity  in  the  child  is  to  the  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish precious  above  all  things  else." 

"  Suppose."  says  Arnold  Tompkins,  in  Public 
School  Journal.  "  that  a  pupil  in  the  primary  room 
should  go  to  the  water  pail  three  times  during  a 
recitation.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  let  him  go 
without  interruption,  and  then  during  the  day.  at 
some  convenient  time,  have  a  general  discussion 
as  to  how  long  a  pupil  can  do  without  water  be- 
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fore  suffering,  and  whether,  if  a  pupil's  wants 
have  been  supplied  before  the  beginning  of  the 
recitation,  he  could  suffer  before  the  close.  Let 
the  pupils  point  out  the  interruption  occasioned 
if  all  should  thus  visit  the  water  pail.  Personal 
mention  of  the  offender  need  not  be  made,  but 
be  should  be  drawn  into  the  discussion.  Or,  if 
thought  best,  he  alone  might  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  teacher.  No  matter  about  details;  I 
mean  only  to  insist  that  the  pupil  be  led  to  set 
up  his  standard  of  action,  and  make  his  own 
decision  in  regard  to  it,  so  far  as  possible,  with- 
out any  regard  for  the  mere  authority  of  the 
teacher." 

•*  Pictures  and  casts.  What  the  next  school 
agitation  will  be  no  one  knows,"  declares  Sarah 
E.  Sprague,  in  the  Educational  Gazette.  '*'At 
present  it  seems  to  be  the  cultivation  of  the  ar- 
tistic sense  in  school  children  by  supplying  the 
school-rooms  with  reproductions  of  classic  pic- 
tures and  casts,  and  copies  of  the  work  of  high- 
class  modern  artists. 

"  This  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direction, 
but  a  word  of  caution  is  needed.  To  select  pic- 
tures for  the  sch6ol-room  merely  because  they 
are  numbered  among  the  classics  is  a  mistake, 
and  the  educational  influence  exerted  will  be  in 
the  wronv:  direction.  The  picture  should  have  in 
itself  something  which  appeals  to  the  pupils  be- 
fore whom  it  is  placed,  and  which  leaves  a  pleas- 
ant impression.  Think  of  the  result  upon  the 
nerves  and  spirits  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  those 
of  the  school  were  a  reproduction  of  the  Lao- 
coon  placed  where  it  must  be  seen  every  day 
throughout  the  year.  And  yet  the  Laocoon  is 
assuredly  a  classic! 

"  This  may  be  an  extreme  illustration,  but 
some  of  the  pictures  now  being  chosen  for 
school-room  decorations  are  scarcely  better. 
They  may  teach  art,  but  they  are  not  as  restful  — 
nor  as  helpful  outside  of  the  art  class  —  as  some- 
thing which  appeals  to  the  child  and  leaves  a 
more  cheerful  effect." 

Midland  Schools  asks:  "  What  man  of  you  hav- 
ing a  house  to  build  would  employ  some  neigh- 
bor boy  to  build  it,  just  because  the  boy  is 
bright,  or  honest,  or  needy?  Would  you  not 
T3!ther  employ  a  carpenter  who  has  at  least  some 
reputatioi"  for  skill,  some  tools  and  some  prac- 
tical experience?  But  you  have  a  school  to  be 
taught,  forty  children  to  be  instructed  and 
trained.  This  work  is  as  much  more  difficult 
than  house  building  as  mind  is  superior  to  mat- 
ter, as  human  beings  are  above  pine  boards. 
What  will  you  do?  Will  you  employ  a  teacher  of 
tested  skill,  or  will  you  hire  your  neighbor's 
daughter  because  she  is  a  good  girl,  or  smart, 
or  needy?  " 

Somewhat  in  an  opposite  strain,  the  New  York 
School  Journal  insists  that  "  All  talk,  philosophiz- 
ing, hysterics  and  committeeing  about  the  rural 
school  problem  will  accomplish  nothing  as  long 
as  the  teachers  in  these  schools  are  selected  from 
the  nomadic  and  migratory  tribes.  How  many 
people  are  there  who  spend  enough  time  in  any 
one  of  these  institutions  to  be  able  to  speak  of 


experience  in  it  without  blushing?  Precious  few. 
Of  course  we  have  in  mind  only  American  con- 
ditions. In  Europe,  especially  Germany,  Switz- 
erland and  France,  the  teacher  is  usually  a 
permanent  fixture  in  a  community,  and  very 
frequently  one  happens  across  a  kindly  master  ta 
whom  his  whole  township  is  indebted  for  all  the 
education  the  people  have  ever  received  outside 
of  their  homes.  With  teachers  of  this  stamp  in 
possession  of  a  few  hundred  of  our  rural  schools, 
the  problem  would  have  been  solved  long  before 
this." 


STATE  SCHOOL  NEWS. 
At  Large. 

The  twentieth  convention  of  the  Music  Teach- 
ers' National  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  Thirty-fourth  street  and 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  June  23d  to  27th,  inclu- 
sive. Sessions  will  last  from  10  a.  m.  until  lo 
p.  M.  daily.  The  programmes  will  include  con- 
certs, recitals,  lectures,  discussions  and  meetings 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  Special  rates  are 
offered  by  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  The  pres- 
ident of  the  association  is  Herbert  Wilbur 
Greene,  No.  487  Fifth  avenue;  secretary,  James 
Potter  Keough,  13  East  Fourteenth  street.  — 
Some  twenty-five  school  officials  from  all  parts 
of  the  State  recently  met  the  State  prison  offir 
cials  to  pass  opinion  on  the  school  desks  turned 
out  at  Auburn  prison,  with  a  view  of  equipping 
all  the  schools  in  the  State  in  the  future  with 
desks  from  the  prison  shops.  —  The  annual  ad- 
dress before  the  Regents'  Convention  this  year 
will  be  delivered  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  Albany, 
on  June  28,  at  8  P.  m.,  by  Booker'T.  Washington, 
principal  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  of  Alabama. 
It  is  significant  of  the  interest  felt  in  what  he 
may  say  that  when  twenty  different  prominent 
educators  of  this  State  were  asked  to  express 
their  preference  for  the  orator  of  the  year,  among 
a  half  dozen  prominent  names,  they,  without  ex- 
ception, put  Principal  Washington  first. 

COUNTIES. 

Albany —  Watervliet  schools  took  the  Re- 
gents' examination  for  the  first  time  this  June.  — 
The  deadlock  in  the  Cohoes  school  board  has 
been  broken. 

Broome.  —  Binghamton  has  been  conducting 
a  series  of  Patrons'  Days  in  four  different 
schools  with  great  success.  —  Principal  C.  F. 
Norton,  who  has  been  prominent  in  the  move- 
ment, and  who  is  well  known  from  his  connec- 
tion with  the  New  York  State  Grammar  School 
Principals'  Council,  of  which  he  was  president 
last  year,  suffered  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  May  14th. 

Cattaraugus.  —  The  last  regular  meeting  of 
the  Educational  Council  for  1897-1898  was  held 
at  Rock  City,  June  4th.  President  Robert  E. 
Jones,  of  Hobart  College,  delivered  the  address 
of  the  day. 

Chautauqua.  —  Miss  English,  preceptress  of 
the  Fredonia  Normal  School,  has  resigned  her 
position  that  she  may  spend  next  year  in  study. — 
Miss  Rose  Baird,  one  of  the  teachers*  corps  at 
Dunkirk,  has  been  awarded  a  year's  scholarship 
at  Berlin,  Germany,  by  the  collegiate  alumnae. 
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Columbia.  —  The  schools  of  Hudson  will  be- 
gin work  on  the  department  plan  next  fall.  Each 
teacher  will  have  one  or  two  subjects  assigned  to 
her  to  teach  solely  —  The  spring  meeting  of  the 
Teachers'  Association  of  the  first  commissioner's 
district  was  held  May  ist,  at  Mellenville. 

Erie —  De  Forest  Baker,  for  a  long  time  prin- 
cipal of  one  of  the  Buffalo  schools,  and  lately 
principal  of  School  31,  died  recently.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Herman  C.  De  Groat.  —  C.  N.  Mil- 
lard, supervisor  of  grammar  grades  in  Buffalo, 
has  gone  to  Saranac  Lake  for  rest  and  quiet 
after  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia.  —  There  has 
been  a  number  of  conferences  between  the  Buf- 
falo School  Association  and  the  city  officials. 
The  association  made  twenty-three  suggestions. 
The  Board  of  Public  Works  has  acceded  to  the 
following:  That  in  every  case  where  the  pupils' 
seats  face  the  light  they  will  be  changed;  that 
dark  rooms  will  be  lighted  by  putting  in  new 
windows;  that  shabby  school-room  walls  will  be 
kalsomined;  that  neighboring  buildings  which 
obstruct  the  light  will  be  painted  white  where  the 
consent  of  the  owners  can  be  obtained;  that  ven- 
tilating apparatus  will  be  perfected  and  kept  in 
order.  —  Councilman  Adams  strongly  favors  of- 
fering a  prize  to  architects  for  a  school  plan  to 
be  adopted  as  the  standard  plan  for  the  depart- 
ment, assuring  buildings  with  proper  air,  space, 
light,  ventilation  and  other  conditions.  The  uni- 
formity of  the  structures  need  not  extend  to  the 
outside  appearance.  That  may  be  varied  within 
reasonable  limits.  —  Supt.  Emerson's  report  has 
been  issued.  It  shows  a  total  registration  of 
52,002,  and  a  total  number  .of.  teachers  employed 
i»i33-  The  pupils  are  classed  as  to  th^ir  national- 
ity, a  pupil  being  classed  as  an  American  if  his 
father  was  born  in  the  United  States,  German  if 
his  father  was  born  in  Germany,  etc.  On  this 
basis  the  number  of  pupils  of  American  parent- 
age in  the  public  schools  last  year  was  34,003; 
German,  15.823;  Irish,  3,048;  Canadian,  1,830; 
Polish,  1.478;  Italian,  1,040.  —  With  the  gradua- 
tion of  five  teachers  on  June  2d  the  Buffalo 
Teachers'  College  closed  its  doors  permanently. 

Herkimer The  tri-annual  convention  of  the 

Tri- County  Educational  Council,  composed  of 
principals  from  Herkimer,  Fulton  and  Montgom- 
ery counties,  was  held  in  Herkimer,  May  28th,  — 
Poland  has  voted  to  change  its  village  school  to 
a  union  school. 

Jefferson.  —  There  was  a  sharp  contest  for  the 
principalship  of  the  Watertown  High  School.  It 
was  made  an  issue  at  the  election  for  school 
trustees  on  June  8th.  —  Acting  Principal  John 
Olin  initends  to  take  a  post-graduate  course  at 
Harvard  next  year. 

Lewis —  The  Lewis  County  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation met  at  Turin  Friday  and  Saturday,  May 
20  and  21.  Howard  D.  Rogers,  second  deputy  of 
public  instruction,  delivered  an  address  on  Fri- 
day evening. 

Monroe Rochester  intends  to  have  an  in- 
teresting exhibit  of  drawing  at  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Convention.  Exhibits  are  also  expected 
from  Indianapolis  an-d  other  western  cities.  — 
The  teachers  of  Rochester  are  making  great  ef- 
forts to  assure  the  success  of  the  State  teachers' 
meeting  there.     The  local  executive  committee 


consists  of  Principals  Mark  W,  Way,  as  chair- 
man, and  Col.  Samuel  C.  Pierce,  Principals  C, 
D.  Blackmon,  E.  M.  Sparlin,  R.  A.  Searing,  S. 
P.  Moulthroup,  and  associated  with  them  Prin- 
cipal George  H.  Walden,  of  the  State  executive 
committee,  and  Principal  Julius  L.  Townsend, 
who  is  to  have  exclusive  management  of  the 
music  on  this  occasion. 

Oneida — Andrew  Douglas,  a  Binghamton 
contractor,  has  secured  the  contract  for  erecting 
the  new  High  School  at  Rome,  N.  Y.  The  con- 
tract price  is  $65,000.  The  arrangement  of  the 
building  will  consist  of  two  distinct  wings,  40  x 
115  feet  respectively,  connected  by  a  75x60  feet 
.  —  The  results  of  the  prize  essay 
contests  open  to  the  teachers  of  the  Utica  public 
schools  were  announced  May  24th  by  Supt.  Grif- 
fith. The  first  set  of  prizes  were  open  to  all 
teachers  and  principals  in  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  grades.  Subjects:  **  The  Story  in  Early- 
Education,"  *'  Correlation  of  Studies  in  Primary 
School  Work,"  "  Use  of  Kindergarten  Methods 
in  Primary  Grades."  The  first  prize  was  won  by 
Miss  Effie  J.  Hemmens,  director  of  the  kinder- 
garten in  School  No.  21,  who  wrote  upon  *'  The 
Story  in  Early  Education,"  signing  herself 
'*  Jean."  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss 
Laura  M.  Jenks,  director  of  the  kindergarten  in 
Faxton  Hall,  who  wrote  upon  "  Use  of  Kinder- 
garten Methods  in  Primary  Grades,"  under  the 
nom  de  plume  "  Edith  Bardwell,"  The  second  set 
was  open  to  all  teachers  and  principals  in  the  in- 
termediate and  advanced  grades.  Subjects:  "  Co- 
ordination of  Home  and  School,"  **  Decoration 
of  School- Rooms,"  "When  Should  a  Pupil  Be 
Promoted?"  The  first  two  prizes  in  this  group 
were  given  fco  Miss  A.  Derfla  Howes,  of  the 
Academy,  who  signed  herself  "  A.  B.  C.."  and 
Miss  Alice  C.  King,  principal  of  the  Blandina 
street  school,  who  signed  herself  "  Cytherea." 
Both  essays  were  upon  the  topic,  "  Decoration 
of  School-Rooms."  Miss  King  and  Miss  Howes 
will  each  receive  $20.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Mary  G.  Lathrop,  principal  of 
Lansing  street  school,  who  signed  herself 
^'  Spectator,"  and  wrote  upon  the  topic,  '*  Co- 
ordination of  the  Home  and  School."  The  third 
group  was  offered  a  single  prize  of  $35.  open  to 
all  the  teachers,  principals  and  special  supervis- 
ors of  the  city.  Subjects:  "  Child  Study," 
"  Methods  and  Aids  in  the  Professional  Growth 
of  Teachers,"  "The  Relation  of  the  Public 
Schools  and  the  Public  Library."  The  prize  was 
given  to  Prof.  H.  E.  Reed,  principal  of  School 
No.  20,  who  wrote  upon  "  Child  Study,"  signing 
himself  "  F.  D.  McKinney."  Honorable  mention 
was  made  of  Miss  Mary  J.  Heslan,  of  the  inter- 
mediate department  of  the  Miller  Street  School, 
who  signed  herself  "  Nym,"  and  wrote  upon  the 
topic,  "  Methods  and  Aids  in  the  Professional 
Growth  of  Teachers." 

Onondaga.  —  The  children  of  Porter  School, 
Syracuse,  recently  presented  that  institution  with 
a  bust  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant.  It  was  unveiled  by 
State  Superintendent  Skinner  on  the  28th  of 
May.  —  The  drawing  work  of  the  public  schools 
was  exhibited  from  May  10-13  in  the  Hendricks 
galleries.  —  At  the  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the 
second  commissioner's  district  May  25.  at  Elm- 
wood,  a  class,  under  Miss  Matie  Gersbacher.  of 
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Elmwood  school,  gave  an  exhibition  of  class 
work  in  physical  culture.  Miss  C.  R.  Brigham, 
of  Solvay,  talked  on  drawing  and  color  work.  . 
Principal  D.  H.  Cook,  of  Onondaga  Valley,  read 
a  paper  on  the  theory  of  school  management  and 
the  philosophy  of  education.  —  H.  W.  Maxson, 
of  Albany,  son  of  Inspector  of  Training  Classes 
S.  W.  Maxson,  has  been  engaged  as  principal  of 
Tully  Union  School. 

Orange.  —  The  Orange  County  Teachers'  As- 
sociation met  at  Chester  Friday  and  Saturday, 
May  20-2I.  The  officers  of  the  association  are: 
President,  L.  W.  Hoffman;  Vice-President,  W. 

A.  Wilson;  Secretary,  Orville  Eichenberg; 
Treasurer,  Miss  A.  E.  Winters. 

Bensselaer.  —  The  Rensselaer  County  Teach- 
ers' Association  met  at  Valley  Falls,  May  21st. 
The  participants  included  Miss  Florence  B. 
Himes,  Prof.  W.  H.  Purdy  and  Profs.  John  H. 
Snyder  and  John  B.  Shirley.  The  officers  of  the 
association  are:  President,  Louis  F.  Robbins; 
Vice-President,  Douglas  Horatio  Snyder;  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  Miss  Anna  F.  Moaker;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Miss  Mary  A.  New; 
Treasurer,  Miss  M.  E,  Whitaker;  Executive 
Committee,   Louis   F.   Robbins,  ex-oMcio,   Com. 

B.  F.  Clark,  Supt.  H.  H.  Snell,  Supt.  R.  W. 
Wickham,  Prof.  C.  T.  R.  Smith,  Prin.  Wm. 
Good.  Com.  E.  S.  Comstock,  Prin.  Geo.  D.  Bar- 
ringer.  —  The  school  district  in  East  Greenbush, 
adjoining  Rensselaer,  has  made  a  contract  with 
the  city  for  tuition  of  its  children  in  the  city 
schools.  The  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  same  is 
$1,800.  —  George  D.  Ellis,  whose  work  at  Valley 
Falls  brought  him  into  the  front  rank  of  New 
York  State's  secondary  school  men,  goes  in  the 
fall  to  Roselle,  N.  J.,  one  of  New  York's  pro- 
gressive and  thriving  suburban  towns.  While 
Roselle  is  to  be  congratulated,  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  Mr.  Ellis'  services  are  no  longer  to  be 
joined  with  those  of  New  York  school  men. 

St.  Lawrence.  —  The  State  has  appropriated 
$40,000  for  a  new  building  in  connection  with  the 
Potsdam  State  Normal  School.  The  new  build- 
ing will  occupy  the  southerly  part  of  the  grounds, 
and  will  contain  laboratories,  a  gymnasium,  art 
rooms  and  kindergarten.  —  At  the  recent  Teach- 
ers' Institute  at  Canton,  Edgar  G  Blankman, 
author  of  the  map  of  St.  Lawrence  county,  gave 
a  very  interesting  talk  on  local  geography. 

Suffolk.  —  The  voters  of  Patchogue  will  vote 
Tuesday,  June  28th,  on  six  different  propositions, 
covering  the  various  views  expressed  by  those 
interested  in  the  extension  of  the  present  school 
facilities.  —  The  Port  Jefferson  school  has  been 
raised  from  a  junior  to  middle  rank  by  the  Re- 
gents' office. 

Warren.  _  Supt.  Williams,  of  Glens  Falls,  has 
been  invited  by  the  association  of  the  New  York 
City  teachers  to  contribute  a  monograph  on 
*'  Supplementary  Reading  for  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Years  "  for  use  in  the  schools  of  that  city, 
as  one  of  a  series  on  the  general  subject  of  read- 
ing which  is  being  prepared. 

Wayne.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  As- 
sociation of  the  second  school  commissioner's 
district,  on  Saturday.  May  21st,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President.  Prof.  Biglow,  of 
Ontario;  Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  Oconnel.  of  Mace- 


don  Center;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  N.  S.  Syer,  of  Wil- 
liamson; Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Anna 
Putnam,  of  Ontario.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Palmyra. 

Westchester Supt.   John   R.    Rockwell,   of 

the  public  schools,  retires  from  that  position  to 
make  room  for  Miss  Clara  Thwing.  Portchestcr, 
in  parting  with  Supt.  Rockwell,  loses  one  of  the 
ablest  superintendents  in  the  State.  —  The  Sleepy 
Hollow  school-house  is  again  advertised  for  sale. 
The  New  York  School  Journal  is  endeavoring  to 
raise  a  fund  to  purchase  the  same. 

Yates The  Interlake  Council  of  Principals, 

Superintendents  and  Conwnissioners  held  its 
spring  meeting  at  Penn  Yan,  May  21st. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

Manhattan — Supt.  Maxwell  delivered  the 
address  to  the  graduates  of  Illinois  State  Univer- 
sity at  Champaign  on  June  8.  Dr.  A.  S.  Draper 
is  president  of  this  university.  While  in  the  west 
Dr.  Maxwell  will  appear  before  the  Commission 
on  Revision  of  Chicago's  School  Laws,  at  the 
request  of  President  Harper,  of  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, who  is  chairman  of  the  commission.  —  The 
superintendents  are  now  at  work  on  plans .  for. 
the  reorganization  of  the  Truant  School,  on 
Twenty-third  street,  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  Chat  institution. 
A  significant  change  is  the  attempt  to  make  the 
school  purely  a  home,  and  to  discontinue  the  day 
classes  which  are  now  the  rule.  —  Commissioner 
J.  W.  Mack  has  oflfered  the  Normal  College 
three  prizes  of  $50  each  for  proficiency  in  Latin, 
French  and  German,  and  Commissioner  Henry 
A.  Rogers  one  of  $50  to  the  student  most  pro- 
ficient in  pedagogy.  —  The  vacation  schools  will 
be  located  as  follows:  Southeastern  section  of  the 
city:  Public  School  No.  i,  Oliver  and  Henry 
streets;  Public  School  No.  7,  No.  60  Chrystie 
street;  Public  School  No.  13,  No.  239  East  Hous- 
ton street;  Public  School  No.  34,  No.  108 
Broome  street.  Eastern  section  of  cky:  Public 
School  No.  122,  No.  150  First  avenue;  Public 
School  No.  14,  No.  225  East  Twenty-seventh 
street;  Public  School  No.  77,  No.  400  East 
Eighty-sixth  street;  Public  School  No.  121,  No. 
227  East  One  Hundred  and  Second  street.  West- 
ern section  of  city:  Public  School  No.  16,  No. 
208  West  Thirteenth  street;  Public  School  No. 
127,  No.  511  West  Thirty-seventh  street.  The 
instruction  will  be  principally  manual,  with  only 
so  much  direct  brain  work  thrown  in  as  can  be 
done  without  depriving  them  of  their  character 
as  vacation  schools.  There  will  be  some  sort  of 
kindergarten  play-work  for  the  little  ones;  for 
the  older  children,  drawing,  modelling,  carving, 
color  work,  sewing  and  perhaps  shop  work.  The 
board  will  furnish  the  necessary  corps  of  teachers 
under  a  principal,  paying  the  teachers  at  the  rate 
of  one  to  two  dollars  a  day.  Directly  in  line 
with  these  summer  schools  is  the  opening  of  the 
school  playgrounds  to  the  public.  Senator  Guy's 
amendment  to  the  charter  made  the  opening  of 
the  playgrounds  legal,  but  it  did  not  provide  the 
money  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  plan  in  the 
way  of  caretakers'  hire  and  other  incidental  ex- 
penses.   The  Board  of  Education  did  not  see  its 
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way  clear  to  the  necessary  expenditure,  which 
will  be  about  $2,000.  So  the  People's  Recreation 
League  took  the  matter  up,  and  has  undertaken 
to  raise  the  required  amount.  The  board  will  be 
asked  to  grant  the  use  of  the  roof  and  basement 
playgrounds  of  fifteen  of  its  schools.  The  asso- 
ciation proposes  among  other  things  to  have  one 
or  two  kindergarteners  for  each  playground  to 
direct  the  children's  games.  —  The  kaleidoscope 
has  been  turned  again,  and  the  scheme  for 
licenses  appears  with  other  changes.  —  There  is 
a  tendency  in  making  out  the  new  scheme  for 
promotion  to  arrange  that  teachers  of  long 
service  shall  be  entitled  to  an  increase  of  salary 
without  scholastic  examination.  —  The  borough 
board  will  establish  a  city  training  school,  which 
will  be  temporarily  located  in  School  67,  120 
West  Forty-sixth  street.  The  Forty-sixth  street 
school  is  to  be  used  only  until  the  completion  of 
the  new  school  building,  in  One  Hundred  and 
Nineteenth  street,  between  Second  and  Third 
avenues,  which,  it  is  thought,  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  after  January,  1899.  This  building  is 
modern  in  every  respect,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
make  it  as  nearly  a  normal  college  as  is  possible. 
—  The  Board  of  Education  requested  the  Bor- 
ough Board  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  and 
that  board  has  agreed  to  order  its  Committee  on 
Supplie.^  to  certify  the  pay  roll  of  superintendent, 
clerks  and  employes  of  the  Central  Board  of 
Education  from  the  date  of  their  appointment  to 
July  I,  the  Estimate  Board  having  refused  to 
appropriate  the  necessary  funds.  —  The  Borough 
Board  has  decided  to  admit  to  the  high  schools 
pupils  who  present  certificates  of  qualification 
from  the  principals  of  the  public  schools  which 
they  attended  without  a  further  examination,  but 
to  make  it  necessary  for  the  pupils  of  private 
schools  to  pass  an  examination  in  various  sub- 
jects. —  The  residents  in  the  vicinity  of  new 
School  No.  12,  on  East  Broadway,  are  protest- 
ing against  boys  being  debarred  from  attendance 
thereon  in  order  that,  as  they  say,  the  school  may 
be  made  a  means  for  the  development  of  the 
university  settlement  ideas,  with  Miss  Julia  Rich- 
man  as  principal.  —  Expert  lawyers  having  de- 
cided that  many  contracts  cannot  be  included  in 
the  city's  debt,  it  is  expected  opposition  to  the 
completion  of  the  contracts  of  the  schools  of 
Greater  New  York  will  be  withdrawn  by  the  city 
authorities,  and  the  work  allowed  to  go  on. 

Brooklyn Supt.  Ward  will  have  to  compile 

a  complete  record  of  the  3,000  teachers  now  in 
the  employ  of  the  borough.  The  same  work  will 
have  to  be  done  by  the  school  superintendents  of 
all  the  boroughs.  —  At  the  close  of  the  month  the 
terms  of  seventeen  members  of  the  School  Board 
of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  will  expire,  and 
Mayor  Van  Wyck  will  appoint  their  successors. 
It  is  said  that  the  only  retiring  members  who  are 
likely  to  be  reappointed  are  John  J.  Colgan,  Col. 
John  Y.  Culyer,  John  R.  Thompson  and  Dr.  H. 
C.  McLean.  The  Mayor  has  been  flooded  with 
petitions  for  the  reappointment  of  the  five 
women  members  of  the  board,  but  none  of  them, 
it  is  said,  is  likely  to  be  continued,  the  policy  of 
the  Mayor  being  against  the  presence  of  women 
in  the  board.  —  Examinations  for  the  Training 
School  will  be  held  on  June  21-23.  —  Principal 
William  C.  Campbell  and  Miss  Evangeline  Whit- 


ney were  the  successful  candidates  for  the  two 
new  positions  as  associate  superintendent.  — 
Supt.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  in  speaking  of  the  propo- 
sition to  appoint  women  associate  superintend- 
ents of  the  School  Board  in  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  said:  "  If  right  women  are  selected 
their  services  would  be  of  incalculable  value  to 
the  Brooklyn  schools.  Women  superintendents 
are  no  longer  an  experiment.  The  work  of  Miss 
Sarah  Arn9ld  in  Minneapolis  and  in  Boston,  of 
Miss  Cropsey  in  Indianapolis,  and  of  other 
women  superintendents  whose  names  I  cannot 
recall  at  this  moment,  in  Philadelphia,  St.  Paul^ 
Cleveland  and  other  cities,  is  or  a  very  high 
order.  I  believe  there  are  women  in  the  teaching 
force  of  the  Brooklyn  schools  whose  work,  if 
they  were  elected  as  superintendents,  would 
equal  that  of  any  of  the  women  I  have  named." 

Queens.  —  The  Borough  Board  is  deadlocked 
over  the  selection  of  a  place  of  meeting.  At 
present  they  meet  at  Flushing,  but  Mr.  Wain- 
wright,  the  member  from  Rockaway  Beach,  is 
compelled  to  take  the  train  to  Jamaica,  then  to 
Long  Island  City,  and  from  there  to  Flushing  to 
attend  the  meetings.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  board  make  application  for  tHe  King  man- 
sion, now  unoccupied,  in  Jamaica  Park.  —  The 
total  allowed  each  borough  for  schools  each  year 
is  as  follows:  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  appropri- 
ated, $6,962,145.92;  Queens,  $690,424.98;  Brook- 
lyn, $3,614,629;  Richmond,  $325742.50.  On  the 
basis  of  the  new  appropriation  the  per  capita  cost 
of  education  in  the  several  boroughs  will  be: 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  $31.74;  Brooklyn, 
$29.48;  Queens,  $26.49,  and  Richmond,  $32.57.  — 
The  borough  superintendent  has  recommended 
the  employment  of  male  principals  and  other 
changes  in  certain  schools  in  the  borough.  He 
also  recommended  that  a  high  school  be  estab- 
lished in  Newtown  upon  the  completion  of  the 
building  now  in  course  of  construction.  There 
are  six  high  schools  in  the  borough  at  present.  — 
The  borough  superintendents  have  been  asked  to 
report  on  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  course 
of  bookkeeping  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  bor- 
ough schools.  —  The  recently  organized  Queens 
Borough  Teachers'  Association  has  elected  offi- 
cers and  directors  as  follows:  Prof.  J.  D.  Dill- 
ingham, Corona,  President;  Mr.  John  Loup, 
Hollis,  First  Vice-President:  Miss  Elizabeth 
Loughlin,  Long  Island  City,  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mr.  Matthew  D.  Quin,  Long  Island  City, 
Recording  Secretary;  Miss  Josie  Lawlor.  Corre- 
sponding Secretary;  Mr.  William  H.  Delamaine, 
College  Point,  Treasurer.  Board  of  Directors: 
Dr.  Peter  E.  Demarest,  of  Long  Island  City; 
Principal  John  F.  Quii?ley  and  Miss  Mary  V. 
Dobbins,  Long  Island  City:  T.  Johnson,  Wood- 
side;  Martin  I.  Joyce,  Winfield;  John  Holle 
Clark,  Flushing:  Robert  L.  Conant,  Whitestone; 
W.  J.  Ballard,  Jamaica:  Miss  Mary  McQuirk, 
Woodhaven;  J.  Ellsworth,  Far  Rockaway. 

Richmond.  —  The  Board  of  Education  of  the 
borough  expects  to  have  two  high  schools  ready 
for  occupancy  by  the  time  that  the  autumn  term 
begins.  —  All  pupils  desiring  to  enter  the  high 
schools  next  fall  were  notified  to  try  the  Re- 
gents' examination  in.  June.  The  Regents  are 
thus  getting  a  foothold  in  Greater   New  York. 
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At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Borough  Board,  Com- 
missioner Burke  attacked  the  Central  Board  of 
Education,  saying  that  it  is  usurping  the  powers 
of  the  Borough  Boards  and  is  the  worst  political 
machine  that  Tammany  ever  boasted  of.  Just 
why  is  not  apparent,  but  the  board  purposes 
separating  the  sexes  in  the  schools  as  much  as 
practicable  nes^t  term. 


STATE  UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS. 

Second  and  Third  Grades. 

Friday  and  S.\turday,  May  27  and  2S,  1898. 
May  27,  A.  M. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

Questions. 

Each  set  of  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it  unless 
otherwise  stated. 

1.  The    Constitution    states    that    Members    of 

Congress  shall  be  exempt  from  arrest  dur- 
ing their  attendance  upon  the  session  of 
their  respective  Houses,  (a)  What  is  the 
reason  for  this  provision?  (b)  State  an 
exception  to  it? 

2.  Compare  the  two  branches  of  the  State  legis- 

lature as  to  (a)  number  of  members;  (b) 
terms  of  office  of  members.  What  is  the 
purpose  of  a  two-chambered  legislature? 

3.  (a)  What  officers  constitute  the  town  board? 

(b)  State  one  of  the  duties  of  the  town 
board. 

4.  State  (a)  one  argument  for  trial  by  jury,  and 

(b)  one  argiiment  against  it. 

5.  (a)  If  a  man  is  prosecuted  for  theft,  who  is 

the  plaintiflF?  (b)  If  he  is  prosecuted  for 
debt,  who  is  the  plaintiff? 

6.  Distinguish  between  direct  and  indirect  taxes, 

and  give  an  example  of  each. 

7.  Mention  three  officers  of  this  State  elected  by 

joint  ballot  of  the  legislature.  What  is 
meant  by  joint  ballot? 

8.  (a)  What  is  the  term  of  office  of  a  county 

judge?  (b)  How  is  a  vacancy  in  the  term 
of  office  of  a  county  judge  filled? 

9.  (a)  What  is  the  minimum  number  of  repre- 

sentatives in  Congress  to  which  any  state 
is  entitled?  (b)  How  is  the  maximum 
number  determined? 
10.  (a)  What  check  is  there  on  the  President's 
power  of  appointment?  (b)  What  is  the 
purpose  of  this  check? 

Answers. 

1.  (a)  If  it  were  not  for  this  provision  the 
constituents  of  a  member  of  congress  might  be 
deprived  of  his  services.  It  fiierefore  gives 
proper  representation  to  the  people,  and  also 
gives  independence  to  congress,  (b)  This  pro- 
vision does  not  exempt  a  member  of  cong^'css 
from  arrest  on  a  charge  of  treason,  felony  and 
breach  of  the  peace. 

2.  (a)  There  are  fifty  senators  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  members  of  assembly  in  the  state  legis- 
lature, (b)  The  term  of  office  of  a  senator  is  two 
years  and  of  an  assemblyman  one  year.  The  ob- 
ject of  a  two-chambered  legislature  is  to  obtain 
better  legislation.  One  house  operates  as  a  check 
upon  the  other.  If  a  bad  measure  should  be 
rushed  through  one  branch,  or  should  pass  one 


branch  before  its  evils  are  understood,  there  is 
still  an  opportunity  to  defeat  it  in  the  other 
house. 

3.  (a)  The  four  justices  of  the  peace,  the  super- 
visor and  the  town  clerk,  (b)  Answers  will  dif- 
fer. 

4.  Answers  will  differ. 

5.  (a)  The  people  of  the  state,  (b)  The  person 
who  commences  the  action  and  who  is  the  one 
who  alleges  the  indebtedness. 

6.  (a)  Direct  taxes  arc  levied  directly  upon 
the  people  or  their  property  for  the  support  of 
government,  as  a  school  tax,  town  tax,  county 
tax,  city  tax  or  state  tax.  (b)  Indirect  taxes  arc 
levied  upon  the  property  of  a  person,  but  are 
indirectly  paid  by  another  person,  hence  the 
name.  Example:  An  importer  buys  silk  in 
France,  and  upon  its  receipt  in  this  country  pays 
to  the  custom  officer  the  duty  levied  by  our 
government.  This  duty  goes  to  the  government 
to  meet  its  expenses.  The  importer  adds  the 
amount  of  the  duty  to  the  price  of  the  silk,  and 
the  purchaser  who  buys  the  silk  pays  the  duty 
in  the  increased  price. 

7.  United  States  senators,  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  and  regents.  A  joint  ballot 
is  when  the  senate  and  assembly  meet  in  one 
body  and  vote  jointly  upon  any  proposition. 

8.  (a)  Six  years,  (b)  By  appointment  by  the 
governor  and  confirmation  of  the  senate,  if  that 
body  is  in  session. 

9.  (a)  One.    (b)  By  the  population  of  the  state. 

10.  (o)  The  majority  of  the  president's  appoint- 
ments are  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
senate.  (&)  To  make  more  certain  the  appoint- 
ment of  competent  and  proper  persons. 

SCHOOL   LAW. 

Questions. 

1.  By  what  procedure  may  a  trustee  of  a  com- 

mon school  district  hire  a  teacher  related 
to  himself  by  blood  or  marriage? 

2.  What  is  the  only  legal  means  of  adopting 

text  books  in  a  common  school  district? 

3.  What  legal  authority  has  the  teacher  over 

pupils  who  are  off  the  school  grounds? 

4.  (o)  For  how  long  a  term  is  a  school  com- 

missioner elected,  (b)  a  district  trustee? 
•5.  What  Ts  the  legal  provision  as  to  the  method 
of  voting  for  district  officers? 

6.  Under  what  condition  may  a  school  commis- 

sioner appoint  a  district  trustee? 

7.  What  is  the  amount    of    a    district    quota? 

Upon  what  is  the  number  of  quotas  appor- 
tioned to  a  district  based? 

8.  The  law  for  compulsory  attendance  at  school 

applies  to  children  between  what  ages. 

9.  Between  what  two  dates  of  the  year  does  the 

compulsory    law    require    attendance    at 
school? 
10.  What  is  the  provision  of  law  with  respect  to 
school  on  legal  holidays? 

Answers. 

1.  When  the  proposition  has  been  voted  on 
and  has  received  a  two-thirds  vote  at  an  annual 
or  special  meeting. 

2.  In  a  common  school  district  text  books 
must  be  adopted  at  an  annual  meeting.    A  two- 
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thirds  vote  of  those  present  and  voting  is  re- 
quired for  the  adoption  of  a  text  book. 

3.  The  legal  authority  of  a  teacher  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  school  dis- 
trict, and  a  teacher  has  no  jurisdiction,  therefore, 
over  pupils  who  are  not-  on  the  school  grounds. 

4.  (o)  Three  years,  (b)  In  a  district  having 
one  trustee  the  term  of  office  is  one  year.  In  a 
district  having  three  trustees  the  term  of  office  is 
three  years. 

5.  The  law  provides  that  all  district  officers 
shall  be  chosen  by  ballot. 

6.  When  a  vacancy  has  existed  in  the  office  of 
trustee  for  one  month  without  being  filled  by  a 
special  meeting  of  the  district,  the  school  com- 
missioner may  fill  such  vacancy  by  appointment 

7.  $100.  The  number  of  district  quotas  to 
which  a  district  is  entitled  is  based  upon  the 
number  of  teachers  (or  successive  teachers)  em- 
ployed for  at  least  one  hundred  sixty  days  dur- 
ing the  school  year. 

8.  Between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen. 

9.  Between  October  i  and  June  i. 

10.  The  law  provides  that  no  public  school 
shall  be  in  session  on  a  legal  holiday. 

P.  M. 

METHODS  AND  SCHOOL   ECONOMY. 

Questions. 

1.  If  a  pupil  be  found  to  be  deficient  in  reasoning 

power,  what  should  be  the  nature  of  the 
arithmetical  problems  given  him,  as  to  (a) 
the  numbers  involved,  and  (b)  the  combi- 
nations to  be  considered? 

2.  Place  the  following  topics  in  the  proper  order 

of  presentation  in  the  study  of  a  country, 
and  give  reasons  for  such  arrangement: 
climate,  occupation,  surface,  productions. 

3.  State    two    chief    purposes    of    instruction    in 

phonics.  At  what  stage  of  the  pupil's 
progress  should  such  instruction  be  given? 

4.  Discuss  the  advisability  of  keeping  a  perma- 

nent record  of  the  misconduct  of  pupils. 

5.  What  evils  result  from  the  teacher's  attempt- 

ing to  hold  the  attention  of  pupils  beyond 
the  limits  o«f  ordinary  endurance? 

Answers 
The  answers  to  the  method  questions  are  not 
given  for  the  reason   that  they  partake  of  the 
nature    of    general    discussions    on    subjects    to 
which  they  relate. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Questions. 

1.  (o)  What  was  the  location,  during  the  colo- 

nial period,  of  the  Iroquois  Indians?     (b) 
State  some  of  the  characteristics  of  these 
Indians    which    distinguished    them    from 
■    other  tribes. 

2.  What  nation  in  its  early  settlements  in  Amer- 

ica pursued  most  notably  the  policy  of  the 
conquest  and  subjugation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants? State  facts  in  support  of  the  answer. 

3.  What  was  the  nature  of  (a)  the  mutiny  act, 

(b)  the  stamp  act? 

4.  What  was  the  object  of  the  Americans   in 

fortifying    Breed's    Hill    (Bunker    Hill)? 


What  advantage  did  they  gain  from  the 
ensuing  battle? 

5.  Mention  an  important  event  bearing  on  the 

slavery  question  in  each  of  the  following 
periods:  (a)  1815  to  1825;  (&)  1845  to  1855. 

6.  (a)    Mention   some   national   office   held   or 

some  public  service  performed  by  Daniel 
Webster,  (b)  To  what  political  party  did 
he  belong? 

7.  What  was  the  special  advantage  of  location 

which  in  each  case  made  the  following 
places  important  points  in  the  civil  war: 
(a)  Fort  Sumpter;  (b)  Island  No.  10;  (c) 
Fortress  Monroe. 

8.  What  party  was  in  power  from  1869  to  1885? 

Mention  one  of  the  prominent  political 
topics  of  the  time,  and  state  the  attitude  of 
the  dcmihant  party  toward  that  issue. 

9.  (o)   Name  two  states  which  in  1790  had  a 

greater  population  than  the  Stote  of  New 
York,  lb)  Mention  a  prominent  cause  of 
the  rise  of  New  York  to  the  rank  of  first 
in  population. 
10.  For  what  special  service  is  America  indebted 
to  each  of  the  following:  John  Elliot,  John 
Paul  Jones,  James  A.  Otis,  John  Hancock, 
General  Herkimer?    Answer  three  only. 

Answers. 

1.  (a)  The  central  and  western  parts  of  New 
York  state,  (b)  They  were  more  highly  cultured, 
united  and  better  governed.  They  were  also  the 
fiercest  and  most  warlike  tribe  on  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

2.  The  Spanish.  They  conquered  Peru  and 
Mexico  and  slaughtered  the  inhabitants. 

3.  (a)  An  act  compelling  the  colonists  to  pro- 
vide quarters  and  supplies  for  British  troops 
(1769).  {b)  An  act  ordering  the  colonists  to 
place  stamps  purchased  from  the  English  gov- 
ernment on  legal  documents,  newspapers,  etc 
(1765). 

4.  To  prevent  the  English  from  occupying  it. 
It  gave  courage  and  determination  to  the  colo- 
nists. 

5.  (a)  Missouri  compromise,  (b)  Omnibus 
Bill,  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  Wilmot  Proviso,  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill. 

6.  (a)  United  States  senator,  secretary  of  state 
under  presidents  Harrison,  Tyler  and  Fillmore. 
He  aided  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Ashburton- 
Webster  treaty  and  rendered  valuable  service  to 
the  government  on  the  slavery  discussions.  He 
was  a  strong  defender  of  the  preservation  of  the 
Union. 

7.  (a)  Protected  Charleston  and  harbor,  (b) 
It  controlled  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
(f)  It  guarded  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  bay, 
James  river  and  Hampton  Roads. 

8.  Republican.  To  the  remainder  of  this  ques- 
tion answers  will  differ. 

9.  (a)  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania. 
(b)  The  Erie  canal  opening  up  trade  with  the 
west  and  giving  New  York  control  of  such  trade. 

10.  (a)  John  Elliot,  missionary  to  the  Indians. 
(b)  Paul  Jones,  commander  of  the  Bonhomme 
Richard,  which  defeated  the  Serapis.  (c)  James 
Otis,  American  patriot  of  colonial  times,  who 
aroused  opposition  to  English  oppression,  (d) 
John    Hancock,   colonial    patriot    and    soldier. 
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signed  Declaration  of  Independence,  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  (e)  Herkimer,  general  in  Revolu- 
tion, defeated  English  at  Oriskany. 

CURRENT  TOPICS. 

Questions, 
Candidates  will  only  answer  eif:ht  questions,  to  each  of  which 
n}i  credits  are  assigned. 

1.  (a)  Who  was  the  last  minister  to  represent 

our  government  in  Spain?  (b)  Who  was 
our  last  consul  at  Havana,  Cuba? 

2.  Since  the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations 

with  Spain  what  government's  representa- 
tives have  taken  charge  of  our  interests  in 
Spanish  territory? 

3.  What  are  the  two  reasons  given  in  the  pre- 

amble to  the  Cuban  resolutions  for  the  ac- 
tion of  congress  in  adopting  such  resolu- 
tions? 

4.  State  briefly  the  contents  of  the  Cuban  reso- 

lutions in  relation  to  (a)  Cuban  independ- 
ence; (b)  the  demands  made  on  the 
government  of  Spain;  (c)  the  direction  and 
authority  given  President  McKinley;  (d) 
our  sovereignty  over  Cuba? 

5.  (a)  For  how  many  troops  did  the  President's 

proclamation  call  under  the  Volunteer 
Army  Bill?  (6)  How  have  these  troops 
been  raised? 

6.  Distingfuish  between  the  regular  army  of  the 

United  States  and  the  National  Guard. 

7.  (a)  What  important  naval  battle  was  fought 

about  May  i?  (b)  Who  commanded  the 
United  SUtes  fleet?  (c)  What  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  battle? 

8.  How  has  the  war  thus  far  (May  5)  been  con- 

ducted by  the  United  States  in  Cuban 
waters? 

9.  What  important  events,  if  any,   in  the  war 

with  Spain  have  occurred  since  May  5? 

10.  Two  members  of  President  McKinley's  cabi- 

net have  recently  resigned,  (a)  State  their 
names  and  the  position  held  by  each.  (6) 
State  who  have  been  chosen  to  fill  these 
vacancies. 

11.  (a)  Which  one  of  these  men  who  resigned 

has  been  in  the  public  service  of  his  coun- 
try the  longer  period?  (b)  Write  briefly 
on  the  important  positions  he  has  filled 
and  the  important  government  measures 
with  which  he  has  been  intimately  con- 
nected. 

Answers. 

1.  (a)  Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford.  (6)  Gen. 
Fitzhugh  Lee. 

2.  Great  Britain's. 

3.  The  existing  abhorrent  conditions  in  Cuba 
under  Spanish  rule,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
battleship  Maine  and  her  crew. 

4.  (a)  That  the  people  of  Cuba  are  and  of 
right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent,  (b) 
That  Spain  relinquish  at  once  its  authority  and 
government  in  Cuba  and  withdraw  its  land  and 
naval  forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters,  (c) 
That  the  president  be  directed  and  empowered 
to  use  the  entire  land  and  naval  forces  of  this 
government,  and  to  call  in  actual  service  the 
militia  of  the  several  states  to  carry  such  resolu- 
tions into  effect,  (d)  That  this  government  dis- 
claimed  any   intention   to   exercise   sovereignty, 


jurisdiction  or  control  over  the  island  aftei 
Spain  was  driven  from  it  and  the  people  of  Cubs 
had  established  a  government  of  their  omrn. 

5.  (a)  125,000.  (&)  By  the  several  states,  ac- 
cording to  population.  Each  state  havingr  its 
quota  assigned  by  the-  national  government. 
These  troops  came  mainly  from  the  National 
Guard. 

6.  The  regular  army  consists  of  p|rofessional 
soldiers  regularly  employed  and  paid  by  the 
United  States  government.  The  National  Guard 
consists  of  militia  organized  and  drilled  under 
national  regulations  and  controlled  and  officered 
by  state  authority. 

7.  (a)  The  battle  of  Manila,  (b)  Commodore 
Dewey,  (c)  The  destruction  of  the  entire  Span- 
ish fleet,  and  about  500  of  her  men  killed  and 
several  hundred  wounded.  The  American  fleet 
was  uninjured,  and  not  one  man  killed  and  only 
seven  slightly  injured. 

8.  A  blockade  of  the  Cuban  ports. 

9.  Answers  will  differ. 

10.  (o)  John  Sherman,  secretary  of  state;  Jo- 
seph McKenna,  attorney-general,  (b)  Judge 
Day,  of  Ohio,  was  chosen  secretary  of  state,  and 
Governor  Griggs,  of  New  Jersey,  was  chosen 
attorney- general. 

11.  (o)  John  Sherman,    (b)  Answers  will  differ. 

MAY  28,  A.  M. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Questions. 

1.  Define  (a)  interest;  (b)  par  value;  (c)  com- 

mission. 

2.  Write  with  proper  abbreviations  or  conven- 

tions (a)  five  years  two  weeks,  and  three 
gross  seven  and  one-third  dozen;  (b)  in 
Arabic  notation,  four  hundred  and  fifteen; 
six-hundredths;  (c)  in  words,  6000.0006. 

3.  (a)  Units  of  the  third  integral  order  multi- 

plied by  units  of  the  second  integral  order 
give  what  order  for  a  product?  (b)  Units- 
of  the  third  order  of  decimals  divided  by 
units  of  the  fifth  order  of  decimals  give 
what  order  for  a  quotient? 

4.  Add  20j^  sq.  rd.,  i6>^  sq.  yd.,  and  11  ^  sq.  ft. 

5.  In  a  stick  of  timber  18  ft.  by  15J4  in.  by  17 

in.,  how  many  board  feet? 

6.  If  ^  of  a  man's  property  is  real  estate,  ^  of 

it  mortgages,  i  of  it  notes,  and  the  re- 
mainder, $1,200,  cash,  what  is  the  value  of 
his  entire  property? 

7.  A  has  $5,280.  and  B  has  $6,400.    (a)  What  per 

cent  is  A's  money  less  than  B's?  What 
per  cent  is  B's  more  than  A's? 

8.  Find  the  proceeds  of  a   note  for  $180  due 

March  25.  1898,  and  discounted  at  a  Utica, 
New  York,  bank- January  31,  1898. 

9.  If  the  capacity  of  a  bin  12  ft.  by  7  ft.  by  4  ft 

is  270  bushels,  what  is  the  capacity  of  a  bi» 
8  ft.  by  7J/^  ft.  by  6  ft.  (Solve  by  propor- 
tion.) 
10.  How  many  square  feet  of  surface  are  there 
on  the  outside  of  a  covered  dry-goods  bosc 
4  ft.  4  in.  by  3  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  2  in.? 

Answers. 
I.  (o)  A  sum  paid  for  the  use  of  money,    {b} 
Original  cost  or  valuation,     (c)  Sum  allowed  to 
an  agent  for  the  sale  of  goods. 
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2.  (fl)  5  yrs.  2  w.;  3  gros.  V/z  doz.;  (6)  400ffVu; 
(c)  Six  thousand  and  six  hundred-thousandths. 

3.  (a)  Fourth  integral;  (b)  third  integral. 

4.  20  sq.  rd.,  23  sq.  yds.,  7  sq.  ft.,  igji  sq.  in. 
5-  39554  board  ft. 

6.  $9,000. 

7.  I7J4%   A*s  less  than   B's;   21/5  B's   more 
than  A's. 

8.  $178.41. 

9.  289$  bush. 

10.  79Hsq.  ft. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Questions. 

1.  What  relative  positions  on  the  earth's  surface 

do  places  occupy  which  have  the  same 
length  of  day? 

2.  What  change  in  the  inclination  of  the  earth's 

axis  would  be  necessary  in  order  that  the 
vertical  rays  of  the  sun  might  reach  New 
York  city? 

3.  For  what  is  each  of  the  following  cities  noted: 

Cohoes,  Ithaca,  Buffalo,  Gl overs ville? 

4.  What  is  the  chief  country  of  Europe  in  the 

production  of  (a)  wheat;  (b)  tin;  (c)  in 
the  manufacture  of  silk  goods;  (d)  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods? 

5.  Mention  three  of  the  five  leading  agricultural 

products  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Define   delta,   and    explain    how    deltas   are 

formed. 

7.  What  are  glaciers?    Locate  two  well-known 

glacial  fields. 

8.  Name  an  important  product  of  (o)   Persia; 

(b)  Arabia;  (c)  Congo  Free  State;  (d) 
Cape  Colony.    Answer  any  three. 

9.  Mention  three  cities  of  France,  and  state  for 

what  each  is  noted. 
10.  Locate  (a)  the  Llanos  of  South  America;  (ft) 
Selvas;  (c)  the  Pampas.    What  great  river 
drains  each. 

Answers, 

1.  Such  places  must  be  located  in  the  same 
latitude. 

2.  40H  degrees. 

3.  Cohoes  is  noted  as  a  manufacturing  city, 
and  the  principal  articles  of  manufacture  are  cot- 
ton and  knit  goods.  Ithaca  is  the  seat  of  Cornell 
University.  Buffalo  is  a  thriving  commercial 
city,  and  is  engaged  extensively  in  manufactur- 
ing. It  is  an  important  railroad  center,  a  lake 
port,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Erie  canal.  Glov- 
ersville  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  gloves. 

4.  (a)  Russia;  (b)  England;  (c)  France;  (d) 
England. 

5.  Corn,  wheat,  hay,  oats,  cotton,  butter.  (Any 
three  of  these  six  products  may  be  given.) 

6.  The  delta  of  a  river  is  the  land  formed  at  its 
mouth  between  the  different  channels  through 
which  the  water  of  such  river  is  discharged.  The 
deltas  are  formed  by  alluvial  deposits  being  car- 
ried down  the  river  and  deposited  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  where  the  force  of  the  water  is  not 
sufficient  ti  wash  away  such  deposits. 

7.  Glaciers  are  vast  fields  of  snow  and  ice 
formed  in  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  and 
move  very  slowly  down  the  mountain  slopes. 
The  principal  glacier  regions  are  in  the  Alps, 
Norway,  Spitzbergen,  Greenland  and  Alaska. 


8.  Persia  —  silk,  drugs,  carpets,  rugs  and 
shawls;  Arabia  —  horses,  camels,  pearls,  wool 
and  coffee;  Congo  Free  State  — ivory,  rubber 
and  palm  oil;  Cape  Colony  —  ostriches,  dia- 
monds, sheep  and  cattle. 

9.  Answers  will  differ. 

10.  The  Llanos  are  the  grassy  plains  of  Vene- 
zuela, and  are  drained  by  the  Oronoco  river, 
The  Selvas  are  the  forest  plains  of  Brazil,  and 
are  drained  by  the  Amazon  river.  The  Pampas 
are  in  Argentine  Republic  in  the  valley  of  the 
La  Platte  river,  which  drains  them. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 
Rach  word  has  two  credits  flssi^ned  to  it. 

I.  attained;  2.  brutal;  3.  athlete;  4.  Cincinnati; 
5.  diplomatic;  6.  engineer;  7.  physical;  8.  fencing; 
9.  gong;  10.  hesitate;  11.  inducing;  12.  gyrate; 
13.  Jeremiah;  14.  conquer;  15.  chasm;  16.  loqua- 
cious; 17.  memento;  18.  Niger;  19.  oblique;  20. 
precocious;  21.  queries;  22.  requiem;  23.  solar; 
24.  topical;  25.  utility;  26.  verify;  27.  winsome; 
28.  zest;  29.  union;  30.  abrogate;  31.  balanced; 
32.  coalesce;  33.  deducible;  34.  exempt;  35.  fero- 
cious; 36.  Jamaica;  37.  hammered;  38.  inten- 
tional; 39.  tension;  40.  justice:  41.  conical;  42. 
leprosy;  43.  minute;  44.  knowledge;  45.  onward; 
46.  prairie;  47.  precise;  48.  qualify;  49.  recur- 
rence; 50.  syllable. 

P.  M. 

GRAMMAR. 

Questions. 

1  The  bow  that  gilds  the  clouds  in  the  heavens, 

2  the  pillars  that    uphold    the    firmament,  may 

3  disappear  and  fall  away  in  the  hour  appointed 

4  by  the  will  of  God;  but,  until  that  day  comes, 

5  or  so  long  as  our  lives  may  last,  no  ruthless 

6  hand  shall  undermine  that  bright  arch  of  union 

7  and   liberty  which   spans  the   continent  from 

8  Washington  to  California.  —  Daniel  Webster. 

The  first  seven  questions  refer  to  the  above 
selection. 

In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity 
in  answer  papers,  it  is  recommended  that  candi- 
dates observe  the  following  suggestions: 

X.  Clauses  are  principal  or  subordinate.  Subordinate  clauses 
include  (a)  subject  clauses;  (b)  objective  clauses;  (c)  adjective 
clauses  ;  {d)  adverbial  clauses. 

2  In  naming  a  clause,  include  only  its  uninodi6ed  subject 
and  unmodified  predicate. 

r  I-  In  frivinK  modifiers,  if  words,  name  the  parts  of  speech  to 
%vDich  they  belong.  In  lilce  manner  state  the  character  of 
modifying  phrases  and  clauses,  as  adjective,  adverbial,  etc. 

4.  An  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  classed  as  a  modifier  of 
that  verb. 

5.  In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun,  observe  the  following  order: 
Class,  person  or  number,  gender,  case.  Give  the  reason  for 
case.  In  parsing  a  relative  pronoun,  state  the  agreement  with 
its  antecedent 

6.  In  giving  the  syntax  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the 
case  and  the  reason  for  it. 

7.  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  transitive  and 
intransitive.  A  transitive  verb  may  be  used  in  the  active  or 
passive  voice. 

S.  In  parsing  a  verb,  observe  the  following  order :    Principal 

parts,  regular  or  irregular,  transitive  or  intransitive,   voice, 

mode,  tense,  person,  number,  agreement ;  give  the  special  use 

of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  after  tense. 

Bach  of  the  following  questions  has  10  credits  assigned  to  it. 

I.  Classify  according  to  note  i   the  following 

clauses:  (a)  That  gilds  (line  i);  (b)  Pillars 

may  disappear  and  fall  (lines  2  and  3) ;  (c) 

Day  comes  (line  4) ;  (d)  Lives  may  last  (line 

5);  (e)  Hand  shall  undermine  (line  6). 
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2.  Classify  as    parts    of    speech    the    following 

words:  (a)  that  (line  i);  (&)  away  (line  3); 
(f )  but  (line  4) ;  (d)  ««rt7  (line  4) ;  (e)  that 
(line  6);  (f)  so  (line  5);  (^)  as  (line  5). 

3.  Give  (fl)  four  modiers  of  arc/j  (line  6);  (b) 

three  modifiers  of  spans  (line  7). 

4.  Classify  all  the  verbs  as  transitive  or  intran- 

sitive. 

5.  Parse  appointed  (line  3). 

6.  Select  an  example  of  each  mode  and  tense 

found  in  the  above  quotation. 

7.  Give    the    syntax  of    (a)  bow  (line   i);   (b) 

Armament  (line  2);  (c)  liberty  (Vmt  7). 

8.  Give  an  example  of  a  noun  (a)  in  apposition; 

ib)  used  as  an  attribute  (predicate  noun). 

9.  Decline  (a)  fox;  (6)  /. 

10.  Write  a  sentence  having  an  infinitive  used  as 
(a)  subject  of  a  finite  verb;  (6)  object  of 
a  transitive  verb. 

Answers. 

1.  (a)  Adjective  clause;   (b)  Principal  clause; 

(c)  Adverbial;  (d)  Adverbial;  (e)  Principal. 

2.  (a)  Pronoun;  (6)  Adverb;  (c)  Conjunction; 

(d)  Conjunction;  (^2  Adjective;  (f)  Adverb;  (g) 
Conjunction. 

3.  (a)  that,  bright,  of  union,  of  liberty;  (b)  conti- 
nent, front  Washingtony  to  California. 

4.  gilds,  trans.;  uphold,  trans.;  appointed,  trains.; 
undennine.  trans.;  spans,  trans.;  disappear,  in- 
trans.;  fall,  intrans.;  come,  intrans.;  last,  intrans. 

5.  Verb,  appoint,  appointing,  appointed;  regu- 
lar transitive  passive;  past  participle,  modifying 
hour. 

6.  gilds,  indicative,  present;  may  disappear, 
potential,  present;  shall  undermine,  indicative, 
future. 

7.  (a)  bow,  nominative  case,  subject  of  may 
disappear;  (6)  firmament,  objective  case,  object  of 
uphold;  (c)  liberty,  objective  case,  principal  word 
of  a  prepositional  phrase. 

8.  Elizabeth's  favorite,  Raleigh,  was  beheaded 
by  James  I.    The  verb  is  the  life  of  the  sentence. 

9.  (a)  fox,  foxes;  fox's,  foxes';  fox,  foxes,  (b) 
I,  we;  my  or  mine,  our  or  ours;  me,  us. 

10.  (o)  To  err  is  human,    (b)  I  desire  to  speak. 

COMPOSITION. 

Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects: 

i.  a  great  fire  that  i  saw. 

2.  "  When  my  ship  comes  in." 

3.  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  com- 
position with  particular  reference  to  three  points: 

1.  The  matter,  i.  e.,  the  thought  expressed. 

2.  The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language 

used. 

3.  The   orthography,   punctuation,   division   into 

pancreas,  sebaceous,  parotid.  Answer  any 
pearance. 

physiology  and  hygiene. 
Questions. 

1.  Locate  each  of  the  following  glands  and  give 

the  special  functions  of  each:  lachrymal, 
pancreas,  sebacious,  parotid.  Answer  any 
three. 

2.  Classify  the  muscles  with  respect  to  (a)  vo- 

lition; (6)  structure. 


3.  Describe  the  microscopic  appearance  of  the^ 

blood. 

4.  From  what  chamber  of  the  heart  does   the 

blood  enter  the  arteries  of  the  larger  cir- 
culation.? Name  the  largest  of  the  arteries- 
and  give  its  location  in  the  body. 

5.  Mention  two  of  the  principal  inorganic  food. 

substances. 

6.  What  is  the  only  digestive  process  under  the 

control  of  the  will? 

7.  Describe  the  cerebrum  as  regards  (a)  its  lo- 

cation; (6)  its  surface. 

8.  Distinguish  between  a  stimulant  and  a  nar- 

cotic. 

9.  Blood    coagulates    on    exposure  to  the  air. 

What  is  the  special  advantage  of  this? 
10.  What  is  the  function  of  the  tears?     By  what 
are  they  secreted? 

Aftswers. 

1.  Lachrymal  glands  are  located  at  the  external 
and  upper  portion  of  the  orbits,  and  secrete  the 
tears.  The  pancreas  is  just  behind  the  stomach,, 
and  secretes  the  pancreatic  juice.  Sebaceous^ 
glands  are  found  in  the  dermis,  and  secrete  aa 
oily  niatter,  which  lubricates  the  skin  and  hair- 
Parotid  glands  are  in  front  of  the  lower  border 
of  the  ears,  and  secrete  a  portion  of  the  saliva. 

2.  (a)  Voluntary  and  involuntary;  (6)  striated 
and  non-striated. 

3.  As  shown  by  a  microscopic  examination, 
the  blood  consists  of  a  nearly  colorless  fluid, 
called  plasma,  and  the  red  and  white  corpuscles, 

4.  Left  ventricle.  The  aorta  begins  at  the  left 
ventricle,  springs  upward,  curves  backward,  then 
curves  again  and  runs  downward  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  abdomen. 

5.  Water  and  salt. 

6.  Mastication. 

7.  (o)  The  cerebrum  fills  the  front  and  upper 
part  of  the  skull;  (b)  the  surface  is  marked  with 
irregular  grooves  and  ridges,  called  convolutions. 

8.  A  stimulant  produces  an  increase  of  action; 
a  narcotic  causes  sleep,  and  in  poisonous  quan- 
tities causes  stupor. 

9.  It  checks  all  ordinary  cases  of  hemorrhage. 

10.  To  wash  the  eye.  They  are  secreted  by  the^ 
lachrymal  glands. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  NEWS. 

Supt.  Skinner  has  been  presented  with  a  medaF 
by  the  G.  A.  R.  of  the  State  in  appreciation  of  his 
efforts  to  promote  the  teaching  of  patriotism  in 
the  schools. 

Comptroller  Roberts  has  purchased  for  the 
State  the  land  near  Lake  George  whereon  a  bat- 
tle was  fought  in  the  French  and  Indian  war 
September,  1755.    It  will  be  used  as  a  State  park. 

The  State  Superintendent  is  preparing  a  man- 
ual for  the  guidance  of  teachers  in  teaching 
patriotism  m  the  schools,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  enacted  last  winter.  It  will  be  distributed  to 
all  the  public  schools  of  the  State  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  scholastic  year,  next  fall,  and  will 
contain  a  form  of  exercises  relative  to  the  daily 
raising  of  the  flag;  an  outdoor  raising  being 
provided  for  in  pleasant  weather  and  an  indoor 
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exercise  on  stormy  days.  The  manual  will  also 
contain  patriotic  songs,  recitations,  readings  and 
quotations.  About  $3,000  will  be  expended  in  its 
preparation. 

Papers  have  been  filed  in  this  department 
changing  School  District  No.  i,  Parishville,  St. 
Lawrence  county,  and  School  District  No.  9, 
Camillus,  Onondaga  county,  from  a  common 
school  district  to  a  union  free  school  district. 

The  March  uniform  examinations  were  at- 
tended by  nearly  eight  thousand  candidates,  who 
submitted  about  fifty-two  thousand  papers.  The 
department  completed  the  work  of  examination 
of  these  papers  in  time  to  report  to  each  candi- 
date the  result  of  their  examination  at  least  two 
weeks  previous  to  the  May  examination.  This 
gave  all  candidates  ample  time  to  prepare  to  at- 
tend the  May  examination  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  papers  in  those  subjects  in  which 
they  had  not  obtained  the  required  standing. 

A  greater  number  of  certificates  of  each  grade 
was  issued  upon  the  result  of  the  March  exam- 
ination than  of  any  previous  examination;  1,116 
second-grade  certificates  were  issued  upon  the 
result  of  the  March  examination.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  over  any  pre- 
vious examination.  Three  hundred  and  thirteen 
third-grade  certificates  were  earned  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  first-grade  certificates.  This  is 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  first-grade  certifi- 
cates over  previous  examinations. 

About  three  hundred  candidates  attended  the 
Cornell  competitive  examination,  June  4th  last. 
The  result  of  this  examination  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  State 
scholars  will  be  determined  the  latter  part  of  the 
present  month. 

The  second  and  third-grade  uniform  examina- 
tions held  May  27th  and  28th  were  attended  by 
about  four  thousand  candidates,  who  submitted 
nearly  thirty-two  thousand  papers.  The  work  of 
this  examination  will  be  completed  and  all  re- 
ports transmitted  to  commissioners  not  later 
than  July  loth  next. 

Changres  In  Uniform  Examination 
Regulations. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  issued  a  circular 
to  school  commissioners  and  city  superintend- 
ents announcing  that  the  following  changes  in 
the  regulations  governing  uniform  examinations 
have  been  adopted,  to  taken  effect  January  t, 
1899: 

Number  of  Examinations  and  Dates 
Thereof. 

It  has  been  decided  that  but  four  examinations 
shall  be  held  each  year  after  January  ist,  1899. 
These  examinations  will  be  held  in  the  months 
of  January,  April,  August  and  November,  and 
will  begin  on  the  second  Thursday  of  each  of 
these  months  and  continue  for  two  days.  Here- 
after school  commissioners  will  not  have  the  dis- 
cretion of  omitting  any  of  these  examinations. 


All  four  of  these  examinations  must  be  held  on 
the  above  dates  in  each  of  the  school  commis- 
sioner districts  of  the  State. 

First  Grade  Examinations. 

As  the  March  examination  will  hereafter  t)e 
omitted,  the  first  grade  examinations  will  be  held 
in  the  months  of  January  and  August. 

Second  Grade  Certificates. 

The  "  average  standing "  required  in  subjects 
for  a  certificate  of  this  grade  is  abolished.  For 
a  certificate  of  the  second  grade  candidates  will 
hereafter  be  required  to  obtain  a  standing  of 
seventy-five  per  cent,  in  the  following  subjects: 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  orthography, 
penmanship,  reading  composition,  physiology 
and  hygiene,  American  history,  current  topics, 
methods  and  school  economy;  and  a  standing  of 
at  least  sixty-five  per  cent,  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  civil  government,  school  law  and 
drawing. 

Candidates  will  be  allowed  one  year  in  which 
to  complete  the  work  required  for  certificates  of 
this  grade  and  they  will  therefore  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  attending  each  of  the  examinations  that 
occur  within  one  year,  which  will  accord  them 
the  privilege  of  four  trials.  A  candidate  must 
complete  the  work  required  for  a  second  grade 
certificate  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
first  examination  which  such  candidate  attends. 

While  it  appears  that  the  standard  has  been 
raised  for  a  certificate  of  this  grade,  it  will  also 
be  observed  that  candidates  are  given  an  addi- 
tional trial  in  which  to  complete  the  work.  Can- 
didates in  the  August  and  September  examina- 
tions of  1898  will  be  given  certificates  upon  their 
obtaining  the  standing  required  under  the  regu- 
lations at  present  in  force,  or  upon  their  obtain- 
ing the  standing  required  under  the  amended 
regulations  which  are  to  take  effect  January  ist 
next. 

Third  Grade  Certificates. 

After  January  ist  next,  candidates  for  certifi- 
cates of  the  third  grade  will  be  required  to  obtain 
a  standing  of  at  least  seventy- five  per  cent,  in 
each  of  the  subjects  required  for  a  certificate  of 
this  grade,  except  school  law,  and  in  school  law 
they  will  be  required  to  obtain  a  standing  of  at 
least  sixty-five  per  cent.  For  a  certificate  of  thi-i 
grade,  candidates  in  examinations  qi  August  and 
September,  1898,  will  also  be  given  the  privilege 
of  earning  their  certificates  under  the  regulations 
at  present  in  force,  or  under  the  amended  regu- 
lations which  are  to  take  effect  January  ist  ne.xt. 

Merit  List. 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  teachers  to 
raise  the  standard  of  their  scholarship  as  high  as 
possible  and  to  relieve  them  from  the  anxiety 
and  strain  caused  by  recurring  examinations,  It 
has  been  deemed  advisable  to  establish  a  merit 
list  by  providing  that  candidates  shall,  in  trying 
for  second  grade  certificates,  be  exempt  from 
re-examination  in  those  subjects  in  which  thev 
have  obtained  a  standing  of  ninety  per  cent,  or 
more. 
The  following  conditions  will  govern: 
(a)  All  candidates  for  second-grade  certificates, 
who  have  been  credited  on  any  previous  certifi- 
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catc  issued  since  January  ist.  1897,  with  a  stand- 
ing of  ninety  per  cent,  or  more  in  any  subject, 
shall  be  exempt  from  re-examination  in  such 
subject  any  time  within  one  year  from  the  expira- 
tion of  such  certificate. 

Under  the  above  regulation  it  will  be  observed 
that  a  candiate  who  is  the  holder  of  a  third-grade 
certificate  will  be  exempt  from  re-examination  in 
all  subjects  marked  ninety  per  cent,  or  more 
thereon  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  expira- 
tion of  such  certificate,  and  by  obtaining  the 
standing  required  under  the  regulations  m  all 
other  subjects  for  a  second-grade  certificate,  wil! 
be  entitled  to  receive  such  certificate.  This  addi- 
tional standing  for  a  second-grade  certificate 
must  be  obtained  during  the  year  for  which  such 
third-grade  certificate  is  valid,  or  during  the  year 
immediately  following  the  expiration  of  such 
certificate. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  a  candidate  who 
is  the  holder  of  a  second-grade  certificate  will  be 
exempt  from  re-examination  in  all  subjects 
marked  ninety  per  cent,  or  more  thereon  for  a 
period  of  one  year  from  the  expiration  of  such 
certificate,  and  by  obtaining  the  standing  required 
under  the  regulations  in  all  other  subjects  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  another  certificate  of  the  sec- 
ond grade.  This  additional  standing  must  be 
obtained  during  the  last  year  for  which  such 
second-grade  certificate  is  valid,  or  during  the 
year  immediately  following  its  expiration. 

(b)  By  obtaining  a  standing  of  ninety  per  cent, 
or  more  in  every  subject  required  for  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  second  grade,  such  standing  becomes 
non-forfeitable  and  new  certificates  will  be  issued 
from  time  to  time,  as  they  expire,  provided  that 
the  holder  of  such  certificate  shall  teach  at  least 
two  of  the  three  years  for  which  it  was  issued. 

(f)  Candidates  who  obtain  a  standing  of  ninety 
per  cent,  or  more  in  any  subject  or  subjects,  but 
who  have  not  earned  certificates,  will  be  exempt 
from  re-examination  in  all  such  subjects  for  one 
year  from  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  such 
standing  was  earned. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  the  "  merit  list "  ruled 
will  apply  to  the  holders  of  all  certificates  issued 
since  January  ist,  1897,  but  not  to  the  holders  of 
certificates  issued  previous  to  such  date. 

Special  Drawing  Examination. 

After  the  examinations  of  August  next,  there 
will  be  but  one  special  drawing  examination  held 
in  each  year.  This  examination  will  be  held  on 
the  dates  and  at  the  places  where  the  examina- 
tions for  State  certificates  are  held.  The  exam- 
ination in  this  subject  will  cover  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  of  Thursday  and  Friday  of 
such  examinations. 
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Authorised  Announcements,  June,  1898. 
Convocation. 
The  coming  convocation  promises  to  be  of 
unusual  interest.  The  Regents  meet  as  usual  at 
3  p.  M.  on  Monday  afternoon,  June  27.  Tuesday 
morning  is  given  up  to  the  elective  system  in 
high  schools  and  the  teaching  of  English  and 


the  special  preparation  of  its  teachers.  Degree 
standards  and  their  regulation  are  discussed  in 
the  afternoon,  while  in  the  evening  Dr.  David 
Murray,  secretary  of  the  Regents  from  1880  to 
1888,  will  speak  on  the  mission  of  the  Regents 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  followed  by  the  an- 
nual address  of  the  year  by  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, of  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  on  **  Democracy  and 
Education."  On  Wednesday  morning  there  is 
to  be  a  full  discussion  of  business  training  in 
high  schools,  colleges  and  business  schools,  and 
on  the  desirability  and  practicability  of  short- 
hand either  as  a  means  of  mental  and  manual 
training  or  as  a  practical  labor  saver.  Some  of 
the  most  experienced  and  famous  business  and 
shorthand  teachers  of  the  country  have  accepted 
invitatrons  to  be  present,  and  the  debate  is  likely 
to  be  the  most  interesting  of  recent  years  on 
this  subject.  The  other  topic  of  Wednesday 
morning  is  "  The  Tendency  to  Too  Great  Em- 
phasis on  Examinations  in  Schools  and  Col- 
leges." This  is  sure  to  bring  up  anew  the  whole 
question  of  the  advantages  and  evils  of  exami- 
nations. On  this  subject,  as  on  the  others,  the 
purpose  of  the  convocation  is  to  draw  out  the 
results  of  experience  and  study  on  both  sides, 
and  a  special  invitation  has  been  sent  to  those 
known  to  have  made  special  studies  or  other- 
wise to  be  qualified  to  speak  on  either  side  of  all 
the  questions.  As  the  half  decade  revision  for 
1900  of  the  syllabus  and  the  examination  rules 
has  already  begun,  the  University  officers  are 
anxious  to  hear  both  sides  of  any  proposal  bear- 
ing on  this  vital  question.  The  discussions  of 
the  year,  specially  on  English  and  business  edu- 
cation, have  attracted  numerous  visitors  from 
outside  the  State,  who  have  already  reported 
their  intention  of  being  present  to  share  in  the 
discussions. 

The  most  novel  feature  of  the  year  is  Indian 
day,  the  first  and  probably  the  last  appearance  at 
any  University  convocation  of  the  recognized 
representatives  of  the  most  famous  league  of 
aborigines.  The  leading  chiefs  and  sachems  of 
the  Iroquois,  representing  each  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions, will  be  present  on  Wednesday  at  a  formal 
commemoration  and  ratification  of  the  election 
of  the  University  as  the  permanent  wampum- 
keeper  of  the  Iroquois  League,  and  of  the  de- 
posit in  the  fire-proof  State  Capitol  of  these 
most  precious  relics  of  the  famous  Five  Nations. 
Brief  speeches  will  be  made  by  representatives 
of  the  different  tribes,  and  some  o^  those  most 
familiar  with  the  history  and  traditions  of  the 
Indians  say  that  the  event  will  be,  probably,  the 
.  last  general  gathering  of  the  Five  Nations,  and 
will  therefore  be  specially  significant.  It  had 
been  planned  for  another  day,  but  at  the  request 
of  numerous  members  of  convocation  was  put 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  that  the  delegates 
might  'have  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  the 
brief  exercises  and  seeing  the  last  gathering  of 
the  representatives  of  the  famous  leagfue.  which 
maintained  its  imperial  position  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Mississippi  and  from  Canada  to  the 
Gulf.  It  is  expected  that  many  specially  inter- 
ested in  historical  matters  will  be  present  at 
these  significant  exercises  on  Wednesday,  June 
29. 
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Library  School. 

The  present  summer  session  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School  is  the  most  successful  yet 
held.  It  closes  July  i,  after  a  fi\^  weeks*  ses- 
sion. The  students  are  librarians  and  assistants 
who  wish  special  instruction,  and  are  unable  to 
attend  the  regular  two  years*  course.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  economy  and  convenience,  the  State 
Library  once  a  year  devotes  five  weeks  to  as 
thorough  and  systematic  a  course  as  can  be 
given  in  so  limited  a  time.  The  appreciation  of 
the  school  is  shown  by  the  fact  th-at  besides  the 
main  body,  who,  of  course,  come  from  New 
York,  students  are  present  also  from  Alabama, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Massachusetts. 

The  summer  school  is  occupying  for  the  first 
time  the  new  quarters  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
Capitol,  which  have  proved  exceedingly  con- 
venient for  its  use.  The  home  education  depart- 
ment, including  the  public  libraries,  extension 
teaching,  study  club  and  summer  school  divi- 
sions, has  just  moved  into  their  new  rooms  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  fifth  floor,  where 
for  the  first  time  they  have  been  able  to  get  their 
work  together.  It  is  a  revelation  even  to  those 
who  thought  themselves  familiar  with  the  great 
growth  of  this  important  department  to  see  at  a 
single  glance  how  extended  is  its  field  of  work 
and  how  thoroughly  it  has  become  organized 
since  the  modest  beginnings  of  a  half  dozen 
years  ago. 

Examination  Department. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  in 
February,  1898,  it  was  voted  unanimously  that 
the  secretary  invite  delegates  of  the  professional 
and  technical  schools  to  a  conference  on  the 
best  means  for  advancing  their  interests,  and  to 
notify  them  that  the  Regents  would  be  glad  to 
co-operate  in  every  practicable  effort  to  that 
end.  Three  separate  conferences  were  held, 
representing  respectively  the  medical,  dental  and 
veterinary  schools  of  the  State.  They  recom- 
mended the  appointment  by  the  chancellor  of 
councils  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  profes- 
sional and  technical  schools,  similar  to  the  coun- 
cils representing  the  academies,  colleges  and 
libraries  of  the  State.  The  chancellor  has  there- 
fore appointed  the  following  council  to  repre- 
sent for  one  year  the  medical  interests  of  the 
State: 

Dr.  Matthew  D.  Mann,  University  of  Buffalo, 
Medical  Department;  Dr.  H.  D.  Didama,  Syra- 
cuse University,  College  of  Medicine;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Raymond,  Long  Island  College  Hospital;  Dr. 
E.  Le  Fevre,  New  York  University  Medical 
School;  Dr.  H.  M.  Dearborn,  New  York 
Homc3eopathic  Medical  School. 

It  consists  of  three  from  the  metropolitan 
schools,  one  of  whom  represents  the  homoeo- 
pathic and  eclectic  schools,  and  two  from  the 
Albany,  Syracuse  and  BuflFalo  schools. 

Nominations  for  the  medical  council  were  re- 
ceived from  each  school  in  the  State,  and  the 
appointments  were  made  from  those  having  the 
highest  number  of  votes. 

The  dental  council  for  1898  consists  of  the 
deins  of  the  three  dental  schools,  viz.  : 

New   York   College   of  dentistry,   Faneuil   D. 


Weisse,  M.  D.;  University  of  Buffalo  College  of 
Dentistry,  W.  C.  Barrett,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.;  New 
York  Dental  School,  Dwight  L.  Hubbard,  M.  D. 

The  veterinary  council  consists  of  the  deans 
of  the  three  veterinary  schools,  viz.: 

New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
Hermann  M.  Biggs,  M.  D.;  American  Veteri- 
nary College,  A.  F.  Liautard,  M.  D.,  V.  M.; 
New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  James  Law, 
F.  R.  C.  V.  S. 

Reports  of  inspectors  show  that  157  schools 
were  inspected  in  May,  1898,  the  largest  record 
ever  made  for  any  one  month. 

Home  Education, 

Traveling  Libraries  and  Pictures.— 
Though  the  study  year  is  so  near  its  end,  more 
than  500  slides  and  photographs  were  lent  la.n 
month  to  schools  and  clubs,  and  14  traveling 
libraries  were  sent  to  libraries,  villages,  schooli 
and  extension  centers. 

Registered  Clubs  and  Libraries.  —  New 
registrations  in  May  brought  the  number  of  reg- 
istered clubs  to  236,  and  of  libraries  registered  as 
maintaining  proper  standards  but  not  admitted 
to  the  University  to  126. 

Public  Libraries  Report.  —  The  public 
libraries  report  for  1897,  just  published,  shows 
the  following  remarkable  growth  during  the  past 
five  years  in  number,  size  and  activity  of  libraries 
under  State  supervision: 

Per  cent 
increase  in 
i8y3.  1897.        5  years. 

Number  of  libraries,          201  339  64% 

Total  volumes 404,616  1,038,618  iS77o 

Circulation 796,258  4,003,021  402% 

Circulation    per    100 

vols 196  38s  g6^o 


The  Yorkville  branch  of  this  library  was 
opened  in  June,  1897,  yf^th  about  4,000  books.  In 
the  first  five  months  47,603  volumes  were  lent. 

From  reports  of  the  libraries  of  New  York 
State  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  it  appears 
that  II  free  libraries,  including  branches,  circu- 
lated 1,000  or  more  volumes  for  each  100  on  their 
shelves;  that  is,  on  an  average  every  book  in 
those  libraries  was  issued  more  than  ten  times  in 
the  year.  Seven  New  York  City  libraries  arc 
among  the  11,  including  two  branches  of  the 
Aguilar  Free  Library  and  two  branches  of  the 
New  York  Free  Circulating  Library,  but  not 
reckoning  the  new  Yorkville  branch  named 
above.  The  highest  average  of  circulation  is 
1,901  to  100,  which  is  credited  to  the  East  One 
Hundred  and  Tenth  street  branch  of  the  Aguilar. 
The  next  highest,  1,748  to  100.  is  that  of  the 
Bloomingdale  branch  of  the  New  York  Free 
Circulating  Library.  The  libraries  outside  the 
city  that  are  included  in  the  first  11  are  at  Can- 
ton. Amsterdam,  Plattsburg  and  Camden. 

The  report  also  comments  as  follows  on  the 
recently  instituted  system  of  traveling  pictures: 

Pictures.  —  Experiments  show  clearly  that 
pictures  can  be  used  in  educational  work  in  many 
ways  as  economically  and  practically  as  books, 
and  our  system  will  henceforth  recognize  this 
fact.  We  have  already  provided  for  lending  to 
schools  a  rapidly  increasing  collection  of  photo- 
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graphs  mounted  and  boundj  and  of  lantern  slides: 
and  are  now  including  a  selection  of  large  wall 
photographs  of  great  paintings,  architectural 
works  and  historical  portraits.  Admirable  results 
have  come  from  the  use  of  the  lantern  with  slides 
illustrating  not  only  literature  courses  but  vari- 
ous subjects  of  study.  Lanterns  as  well  as  slides 
will  be  lent  to  schools  unable  at  present  to  have 
their  own.  The  fee  for  lOO  small  photographs  or 
100  slides  or  for  a  lantern  is  $i  a  month  or  frac- 
tion. Transportation  charges  are  paid  by  the 
school. 

The  fee  for  four  unframed  wall  pictures  for  half 
the  academic  year  is  $2:  for  four  framed  pictures, 
$3.  Returns  should  be  made  in  or  before  the 
January  and  June  examination  weeks.  Trans- 
portation charges  are  paid  by  the  University. 

Pictures  Retained  Perm.\nently  by 
Schools.  —  The  system  of  lending  to  schools  in 
the  University  carefully  selected  pictures  for  a 
half  year  at  a  time,  has  met  with  the  warmest 
commendation  and  promises  the  greatest  prac- 
tical usefulness.  As  was  expected,  in  many  cases 
after  having  a  favorite  picture  on  the  walls,  the 
school  is  anxious  to  retain  it  jicrmanently  and 
inquires  what  it  must  pay  instead  of  returning  it. 
Obviously  it  would  be  wasteful  to  ship  back  tu 
Albany  a  picture  which  was  to  be  exactly  dupli- 
cated and  put  in  the  same  place.  The  only  satis- 
factory solution  seems  to  be  to  allow  the  picture 
to  remain  permanently  at  the  school  if  its  officers 
file  a  request  that  the  amount  to  cover  the  cost 
of  replacing  it  be  deducted  from  the  next  grant 
to  that  school  from  the  academic  fund.  This 
method  saves  packing  and  the  transmission  of 
money  back  and  forth  and  secures  the  desired 
result  with  a  minimum  of  labor  and  expense.  As 
the  cost  of  the  picture  is  deducted  from  the  next 
appropriation,  the  school  gets  no  more  than  its 
share  from  the  general  fund,  and  as  the  Univer- 

ty  imports  the  pictures  duty  free  and  buys  them 
at  the  lowest  wholesale  price  in  Europe,  the  ex- 
pense of  replacing  in  this  manner  is  much  less 
than  it  would  be  to  order  single  pictures.  Since 
the  schools  are  themselves  entitled  to  the  exemp- 
tion from  duty  for  pictures  hung  on  their  walls, 
bolh  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  tariff  laws  are 
complied  with,  for  the  pictures  are  not  sold  but 
are  used  by  an  institution  of  -the  University,  as 
certified  when  they  were  originally  imported. 
The  only  critic  would  be  the  occasional  picture 
dealer  who  might  under^  another  system  have 
sold  pictures  at  full  price,  but  this  is  like  the 
opposition  of  the  occasional  publisher  to  the  free 
public  library  on  the  ground  that  he  will  sell 
fewer  books,  or  like  the  destruction  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  by  mobs  of  workmen  for  feai 
that  it  would  reduce  wages.  Experience  has 
proved  that  the  laborers  get  higher  wages  tor 
easier  work,  that  the  publisher  sells  more  books 
because  the  library  makes  readers  who  in  turn 
are  ambitious  to  become  book  owners,  and  with- 
out doubt  the  wide  distribution  of  pictures  ni 
schools  will  create  a  taste  and  desire  for  pictures 
in  the  home  which  will  contribute  materially  to 
the  development  of  the  picture  business. 

Numerous  publishers  have  at  our  request  con- 
ceded to  every  institution  in  the  Universitv  the 
privilege  of  buying  at  the  same  discount  granted 
to  the  State  on  its  large  orders,  a  concession 
which  enables  schools  to  get  considerably  more 


for  their  money  than  would  otherwise  be  pos- 
sible. Schools  in  good  standing  in  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  furnished  with  a  certificate  of  this 
right  to  the  special  discount  on  application.  We 
hope  to  apply  widely  this  principle,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  by  which  a  branch  library  is  entitled 
to  the  discounts  granted  to  the  central  collection, 
since  each  institution  admitted  to  the  University 
is  in  a  true  sense  a  branch. 

The  report  of  184  pages  is  issued  as  Extension 
Bulletin  24  and  will  be  mailed  postpaid  to  any 
address  for  15  cents. 

State  Library. 

The  library  was  increased  during  May  by  1201 
volumes,  making  the  total,  inclusive  of  dupli- 
cates, 411,901  volumes. 

Publications.  —  Of  the  series  of  bibliography 
bulletins,  the  following  eight  have  already  been 
issued,  and  are  sent  postpaid  by  the  University 
on  receipt  of  the  nominal  price  charged:  No.  r, 
Guide  to  the  study  of  James  Abbott  McNeill 
Whistler,  5  cents;  Nos.  2-4.  bound  in  one  cover, 
are  classified  and  annotated  Reading  lists  on 
Colonial  New  England,  Travel  in  North  Amer 
ica,  and  History  of  the  17th  Century,  10  cents; 
No.  5,  Selection  of  reference  books  for  use  of 
cataloguers  in  finding  full  names,  5  cents,  gives 
a  list  of  reference  books  available  in  the  New 
York  State  library,  and,  by  its  classified  arrange- 
I  ment,  shows  what  books  may  be  consulted  to  the 
best  advantage  for  particular  classes  of  facts; 
No.  6-8,  three  Reading  lists  on  Japan,  Venice 
and  Out-of-door  books,  are  bound  together,  10 
cents;  Nos.  9  and  10,  Reading  lists  on  the 
Netherlands  and  on  Renaissance  art  of  the  15th 
and  i6th  centuries,  nearly  ready,  are  also  com- 
bined in  one  cover,  5  cents.  The  reading  lists  of 
this  series  make  available  part  of  the  careful 
work  of  senior  students  in  the  Library  School  on 
topics  of  most  general  interest. 


THE  1900  SYLLABUS. 


Replies  to  the  circular-letter  sent  out  March 
3  by  the  Syllabus  Committee  of  the  Associated 
Academic  Principals  to  the  principals  of  the 
State  show  a  wide  diversity  of  opinions,  and  in- 
dicate that  the  same  confusion  which  prevails 
among  the  colleges  as  to  what  should  be  the 
'*  entrance  requirements "  prevails  among  the 
principals  with  reference  to  the  desired  changes 
in  the  forthcoming  syllabus. 

Fifty-nine  replies  may  be  roughly  classified  as 
follows: 

9  want  no  changes  made. 
17  are  for  and  9  against  dividing  U.  S.  history 

and  adding  part  one  to  the  preliminaries. 
9  are  for  and  10  against  adding  drawing  to  the 

preliminaries. 
5  are  for  and  3  against  correlating  Greek  and 

Roman  history  with  Nepos  and  Cicero. 
7  are  for  and  3  against  correlating  English  and 
American  history  with  English  and  Ameri- 
can literature. 

4  are  for  and  11  against  dropping  Greek. 

5  desire  a  rearrangement  of  the  daily  program 

of  examinations. 
27  suggest  other  changes. 

F.  D.  Boynton. 
Chairman  Syllabus  Committee. 
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TEACHERS 


If  you  have  certain  pupils  who  contemplate  preparation 
for  business  on  leaving  your  care  and  whoseelc  your  counsel 
in  the  matter,  the  catalogue  of 

Eastman  Business  College 

Pouffhkeepsie,  New  York,  and  the 

NEW  YORK  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE. 

NEW  YORK,  IN.  Y. 

"It  will  be  sent  on  request. 


81  EAST  125tll  STREET, 

may  be  of  service  to  you. 

Thorough  Instruction  In  Arithmetic.  Bookkeeping,  Ranking,  Cor- 
respondence, Commercial  Law,  Penmanship,  Stenography,  Type- 
writing,  and  all  Commercial  Branchen.  English,  >loden)  Languages, 
«tc.     Moderate  fees  with  a  disicount  to  teacheni. 


Occupies  a  distinct  field,  and  has  long  maintained  the  high- 
est reputation  and  standing.    It  is  a 

-^vLIVE    SCHOOL^^ 

and  its  graduates  are  appreciated  as  live  business  men  and 
women.  If  any  of  your  young  friends  are  seeking  employ- 
ment we  can  aid  them  when  competent.  For  information 
address,  CLEMENT  C.  GAINES.  PrE8  .  3©  Washing- 
ton Strbet,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


THE  ALBANY  ART  EXHIBIT. 

The  exhibit  of  Albany  public  school  work  in 
drawing,  modeling  and  Sloyd,  at  the  Industrial 
Art  rooms,  was  very  attractive  in  itself  and  most 
promising  as  an  educational  indication  for  the 
future.  After  a  good  many  years  of  piecemeal 
instruction,  the  elements  of  manual. art  are  now 
being  taught  here  according  to  a  sequential,  sys- 
tematic plan,  from  the  beginning  in  the  kinder- 
garten up  to  the  end  of  the  high  school  course. 
The  various  instructors  who  are  responsible  for 
different  sections  of  the  course  of  study  appear 
to  have  taken  each  other's  departments  into  ac- 
count in  a  practiciil,  helpful  fashion,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  each  line  of  work  shows  up  to  better 
educational  advantage  than  it  would  had  it  ap- 
peared alone.  The  modern  watchword  of  "  cor- 
relation "  among  school  studies  was  admirably 
illustrated  in  the  inter-relations  of  clay  modeling, 
paper  folding  and  cutting,  drawing,  painting  and 
tool  work  in  wood;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
children  of  that  city  are  getting  some  genuine, 
first-hand  insight  into  the  bearing  of  these  vari- 
ous school  tasks  on  real  life  out  of  school. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  much  the  artistic 
quality  of  the  kindergarten  work  has  been  im- 
proved by  simplifying  it.  There  was  a  time  not 
many  years  ago  when  kindergarten  exhibits 
everywhere  included  such  elaborate*  concoctions 
in  colored  papers  as  to  appall  an  unprofessional 
spectator.  But  the  work  the  little  people  are 
doing  in  Albany's  eighteen  kindergartens  is  rea- 


sonably simple  and  gratifyingly  harmonious  in 
color.  The  kindergarten  is  surely  the  place 
where  a  right  start  should  be  made  in  the  train- 
ing of  taste  in  both  these  desirable  directions. 

Another  excellent  thing  about  the  work  of  the 
younger  children,  including  those  in  primary 
grades,  was  the  neatness  and  deftness  with 
which  the  manual  exercises  seem  to  have  been 
carried  out.  Paper-cutting  is  sometimes  thought 
of  as  if  it  were  child's  play,  but  when  we  con- 
sider how  few  grown-up  people  ever  clip  a  para- 
graph out  of  a  newspaper  without  leaving 
jagged,  slovenly  edges,  it  appears  that  tliere  is 
some  art  in  using  even  a  humble  pair  of  scissors 
as  they  ought  to  be  used.  The  mucilage  brush  is 
another  tool  that  calls  for  observation  and  judg- 
ment and  painstaking  manipulation  in  order  to 
produce  perfect  results.  If  straws  show  which 
way  the  wind  blows,  the  children  of  Albany  are 
being  trained  to  put  conscience  and  common 
sense  into  the  work  of  their  fingers  —  a  good 
way  in  which  to  start  out  in  life! 

The  Sloyd  exercises  indicate  these  same  quali- 
ties, along  with  increasing  knowledge  of  mate- 
rials and  tools  and  increasing  ambition  and  tech- 
nical skill.  The  artistic  modeling  and  wood 
carving  in  simple  broad  effects  were  particularly 
noteworthy.  The  pencil  drawing  develops  in 
steady  fashion  from  one  grade  to  another,  show- 
ing the  great  advantage  of  working  according  to 
one  consistent  system. 

The  High  School  work  from  historic  orna- 
ment, in  color,  made  a  very  creditable  showing 
-—rather  better  than  that  from  models,  and  ob- 
jects in  the  same  grade;  but  the  pleasure  of 
w^orking  in  color  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  securing  better  technique  in  the  decoration 
than  in  the  object-sketching.  Some  of  the 
manual  training  exercises  by  High  School  pupils 
showed  really  admirable  practical  workmanship; 
a  tool  chest  was  noticeable  for  its  excellence  in 
this  respect. 

The  exhibit  as  a  whole  was  something  for 
which  Albany's  special  teachers,  grade  teachers 
and  school  children  deserve  hearty  commenda- 
tion. It  showed  the  immense  advantage  of  well- 
systematized  courses  of  study,  to  conserve 
pupils'  energies  from  grade  to  grade  so  that 
their  gains  shall  be  cumulative  and  practically 
available  for  service.  This  part  of  the  city's 
public  education  is  evidently  in  good  condition, 
and  consequently  deserving  the  hearty  supporf 
of  an  intelligent  public  opinion. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  (A  Reader  for 

Fifth  Grades).  —  By  Sar.\h  Louise  Arnold, 

Supervisor    of    Schools.     Boston.    Mass.,   and 

Charles     B.     Gilbert.     Superintendent     of 

Schools,   Newark.    N.    J.      i2mo.    320    pages. 

Cloth.     Fully  illustrated.     Introductory  price, 

60  cents.     Silver.   Burdett   &  Co..   Publishers, 

Boston.  New  York,  Chicago.  Philadelphia. 

A  galaxy  of  illustrious  authors  appears  in  the 

fifth  volume    of    the    Reader    series.   "  Stepping 

"  Stepping  Stones  to   Literature."     Among  the 

thirty-three     authors     represented     by     notable 

poems   or   classic   prose   we   find    the   names   of 
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Ariosto,  Matthew  Arnold,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  Robert  Browning,  Bryant,  Elihu  Bur- 
ritt,  Alice  Cary,  Cooper,  Cowper,  Defoe,  James 
T.  Fields,  Hawthorne,  Robert  Herrick,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  Kingsley,  Longffel- 
low,  Lowell,  Adelaide  Anne  Procter,  Ruskin, 
Scott,  Tennyson,  Charles  Dudley  Warner  and 
Whittier.  Several  quite  lengthy  selections  are 
introduced,  as  **  The  Adventures  of  Bradamante," 
"The  Pygmies,"  "The  King  of  the  Golden 
River,"  and  extracts  from  "  Robinson  Crusoe  " 
and  Charles  Kingsley's  "  Coral  Reef." 

The  mythological  literature  in  this  Reader  is 
mainly  historical,  and  leads  directly  to  the  study 
of  history.  Pupils  are  made  familiar  with  the 
Norse  legends  that  have  descended  from  our 
Northern  forefathers,  and  also  with  the  semi- 
mythological  literature  of  Western  Europe.  Still 
further  to  increase  their  interest  in  these  mjrths, 
several  beautiful  poems  are  introduced,  bearing 
directly  upon  them,  as  Matthew  Arnold's  "  Death 
of  Baldur,"  Lonefellow's  "  Skeleton  in  Armor," 
"  The  Norsemen,^'  by  Whittier,  etc. 

Both  the  poetry  and  the  prose  in  this  Reader 
arc  of  a  high  order.  There  are  poems  that  have 
become  classics,  which  all  children  will  be  glad 
to  learn  and  remember.  Of  these  are  Tennyson's 
"  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  Scott's  "  Love 
of  Country,"  *'  America,"  ^'  The  Old  Clock  on 
the  Stairs,^'  "  The  Song  of  Steam,"  "  The  Death 
of  the  Flowers,"  "  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  Miss 
Procter's  beautiful  "  Legend  of  Bregenz,"  and 
Browning's  "  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin." 

In  illustrations  there  are  reproductions  of 
paintings  by  Raphael,  Kaulbach,  Neal  and  Tur- 
ner, portraits  of  authors,  and  a  large  number  of 
choice  originals. 

A    Brief    German    Grammar.  —  By    Hjalmer 
Edgren,    Ph.    D.,    and    Laurence  Fossler, 
A.  M.,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.    Linen, 
i2mo,  i8i  pages.     Price,  75  cents.     American 
Book  Company,  New  York. 
This  brief  Grammar  is  designed  to  prepare  the 
way  for  reading,  writing  and  speaking  the  Ger- 
man language,  on    the    basis    of    a    systematic 
knowledge  of  its  grammar.    The  presentation  is 
scientific  and  practical,  and  aims  to  give  the  be- 
ginner an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  language 
at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.     Following 
the  grammar  is  a  series  of  carefully  graded  exer- 
cises, sufficient  to  furnish  all  the  practice  needed 


in  reading  and  writing  German  until  the  grani- 
matical  study  is  completed.  Special  attention  is 
given  throughout  the  book  to  the  important  sub- 
ject of  derivations,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  etymological  relations  of  German  and  Eng- 
lish words.  These  relations  and  the  inflectional 
changes  in  words  are  clearly  indicated  in  the 
paradigms  and  word  lists  by  differentiated  type. 
The  modern  German  spelling  is  adopted  through- 
out; but  as  an  aid  in  reading  texts  with  the  older 
spelling,  a  concise  statement  of  the  points  of  dif- 
ference between  the  two  systems  of  orthography 
is  given.  The  directions  and  explanations  for 
pronunciation  are  so  clearly  expressed  as  to  be 
sufficient  even  for  self-instruction. 

Baldwin's  School  Readers,  or  School  Reading 
by    Grades.  —  By   James    Baldwin,    Ph.    D., 
editor  of  "  Harper's  Readers,"  author  of  "  Old 
Greek  Stories,"   "Old  Stories  of  the   East," 
"  The    Book  Lover,"  etc.      American    Book 
Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 
This  new  series  of  school  readers  has  been  pre- 
pared especially  to  meet  the  demands  for  fresh 
and    attractive    reading    matter,  suitable  for  all 
kinds  and  grades  of  schools.    The  series  is  con- 
structed on  a  new  plan,  and  possesses  many  orig- 
inal and  valuable  features    that    will    at    once 
command  the  hearty  approval  of  the  best  teachers 
and  its  rapid  introduction  into  the  best  schools. 
The  division  of  the  series  into  eight  books  is 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  city  or  village  graded 
schools.     For  all  who  may  prefer  them,  a  com- 
bined series  of  five  books  is  issued,  experience 
showing  this  number  to  be  the  best  adapted  to 
country  or  ungraded  schools. 

The  object  of  the  series  is  to  help  the  pupil  to 
learn  to  read  by  furnishing  a  large  amount  and 
variety  of  fresh,  interesting  and  instructive  matter 
for  practice  in  reading  rather  than  by  prescribed 
rules  and  directions.  For  this  purpose  the  first 
books  contain  short  lessons  in  prose  and  poetry 
and  attractive  stories  of  child-life,  nature,  travel 
and  adventure,  while  in  the  higher  books  there  is 
a  pleasing  alternation  of  history,  biography,  es- 
says, fiction,  etc.,  making  altogether  as  choice  a 
literary  collection  as  ever  was  published  in 
school  readers.  The  selections  have  been  care- 
fully made  with  special  reference  to  cultivating  a 
taste  for  good  reading  and  inculcating  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  those  lessons  in  ethics  and  in 
the  humanities  which,  more  than  anything  else 


Quality  Rather  Than  Quantity* 

»  Prea,  EUot  of  Harvard^  aays :  *'  The  Intern  ational  Is  a  wonderfully  compact  storehouse  of  accurate  information.** 


The  International  is  Scientific 
and  Practical* 

Words  are  easily  found.    Pronunciation 

Is  easily  ascertained.    Meanings  arc  easily 

I  learned.    The  grrowth  of  words  is  easily 

'  traced,  and  excellence  of  quality  rather 

\  than  superfluity  of  quantity  characterizes 

its  every  department. 


It  is  the  School-Teacher  of 
the  Republic* 

The  International  and  iX&  abridgrmenta  ' 
are  in  general  use  in  the  colleges  and  pub-  ^ 
lie  and  private  schools  of  the  country.  ( 
Should  you  not  give  the  students  access  * 
to  the  same  Dictionary  in  the  home  that  \ 
they  use  in  the  schoolroom? 


J^'Specimen  page*  aiui  taHimonials  from  eminent  persons  and  publications  sent  onappliccUion. 

G.  &  C  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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in  the  school  curriculum,  tend  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  intellectual  and  moral  character. 
Classical  selections  from  the  permanent  literature 
of  the  world  are  introduced  as  early  as  possible, 
and  many  of  these  are  presented  in  an  un- 
abridged form. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  represent 
the  work  of  the  best  artists  and  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  art  printing  ever  attained  in  any  series  of 
school  books.  In  the  first  reader  there  are  four- 
teen pages  of  colored  pictures  of  leaves,  fruits, 
flowers  and  other  objects  in  their  natural  colors. 
These  are  followed  by  more  elaborate  pictures 
intended  to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  the  aes- 
thetic taste  of  the  young  learners,  as  well  as  to 
illustrate  the  text.  The  higher  books  contain  a 
number  of  full-page  illustrations  of  famous  works 
of  art  by  the  great  masters,  as  Munkacsy,  Ros- 
setti,  Raphael,  Michelangelo,  etc.  Portraits  and 
brief  biographical  sketches  are  given  of  nearly  all 
the  authors  represented.  The  explanatory  and 
bibliographical  notes  in  the  higher  books  will  be 
found  of  much  practical  value  in  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  permanent  literature  of  the 
world. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  University  Publishing  Company,  43-47 
East  Tenth  street.  New  York,  announce  the  fol- 
lowing additions  to  their  Standard  Literature 
Series,  which  now  includes  30  numbers:  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress"  (condensed),  John  Bunyan, 
with  notes  by  Prof.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr., 
Ph.  D.,  is  the  March  number.  "  Black  Beauty," 
by  Anna  Sewell,  is  the  April  issue.  "  The  Yemas- 
see,"  by  William  Gilmore  Simms,  was  pub- 
lished in  May,  and  "  Westward  Ho!  "  by  Charles 
Kingsley,  will  be  ready  in  June.  Other  numbers 
in  preparation  are  the  following:  '*  Silas  Mar- 
ner,"  George  Eliot;  "  Last  Days  of  Pompeii," 
Bulwcr-Lytton;  "Dutchman's  Fireside,"  James 
K.  Paulding;  "  Cosette,"  from  "  Les  Miserables," 
Victor  Hugo;  "Tour  Around  the  World  in 
Eighty  Days,"  Jules  Verne;  "Three  Musket- 
eers."  Alexander   Dumas,   and   "  Swiss   Family 


Robinson."  Send  for  complete  circular  with  con- 
tents. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  announce  for  early 
publication  "  The  Essentials  of  Argumentation, 
by  E.  J.  MacEwan,  M.  A. 

This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  long  experience 
in  college  work,  and  provides  ample  material  for 
such  a  course  as  President  Eliot  has  long  advo- 
cated, "  practice  in  argumentative  composition  — 
in  the  logical  and  persuasive  development  of  ar- 
gument starting  from  well-selected  premises  and 
brought  to  a  just  conclusion  —  a  course  pursued 
not  through  abstract  logical  formulas,  but  in  con- 
crete form." 

The  book  contains  a  systematic  discussion  of 
the  principles  of  argumentation,  full  analysis  of 
several  great  masterpieces,  and  is  equipped  with 
a  glossary  of  technical  terms  and  a  list  of  propo- 
sitions for  argument  or  debate.  A  book  of  this 
kind  will  prove  to  be  of  great  value  not  only  to 
classes  in  colleges  and  technical  schools,  but  to 
all  who  wish  for  help  in  practical  logic. 

Jensen's  "  Die  braune  Erica,"  an  admirable  lit- 
tle story,  combining  with  great  accuracy  and 
beauty  of  natural  description  a  happy  blending 
of  popular  superstition  and  the  simple  and  realis- 
tic surroundings  of  a  remote  and  rustic  scene, 
has  long  been  a  favorite  with  German  classes  in 
school  and  college.  The  characters  are  drawn 
with  loving  care,  and  are  true  to  life  throughout. 
It  is  a  story  of  rare  poetic  as  well  as  realistic 
beauty,  a  prose  idyl;  prose,  indeed,  in  outward 
form,  yet  in  spirit  a  true  and  charming  poem. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston,  who  pub- 
lished this  text  some  years  ago,  have  just  issued 
an  entirely  new  edition,  in  order  to  present  the 
book  in  tne  very  best  typographical  display  and 
editorship. 

Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  announce  for  im- 
mediate publication  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  "^ 
in  the  Arden  Shakespeare  Series.  This  makes 
the  twelfth  play  issued  in  this  series.  There  are 
several  others  in  active  preparation. 


The  Natural  System  of  Vertical  Writing. 


AOOFTKO  BY 

The  state  of  Missottri. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Kass. 
BrooUyn,  H.  T. 
Canandaieua,  N.  T. 
Colambns,  6a. 
CortUnd,  H.  Y. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Blmira,  H.  T. 
Pall  River,  Kass, 
Ithaca,  K .  T. 
Kanas  City. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Lyons,  N.  Y. 


By  F.  A.  NCWLANDS  and  R.  K.  ROW. 

'No  other  system  omits  so  much 
that  is  useless,  or  includes  so 
much  that  is  practical 

"UNOUESTIONABLV  THE  BEST  SERIES." 

K.  W.  SCRIPTURE.  Inst,  in  Experimental  Psychology,  Yale  Unl.' 
**In  ray  college  lectures  on  educational  psychology  I  am  accustomed  to 
state  vanous  requirements  for  instruction  in  writing,  based  strictly  on 

f>sychoIogical  principles.  I  never  expected  to  find  a  copy  book  that 
ill  filled  them.  Your  Vertical  Writing  S«ries  does  so  almost  perfectly ; 
it  is  unquestionably  the  best  series  I  have  ever  seen.*' 

Descriptive  Circulars  Free  on  Request.    Correspondence  Invited. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
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\  Mexico,  N.  T. 
)  Newton,  Hass. 
c  Hew  Tork  City. 
)  Oswego,  II.  T. 
I  PhiUdelphla,  Pa. 
>  Potsdam,  N.  T. 
jPennYan,  N.  T. 
}  Plattsburg,  N.  T. 
\  Rome,  K .  T. 
>8t.  Louis,  Mo 
j  Sacramento,  Calif. 
iSalamsjica,  N.  Y. 
j  Taunton,  Mas. 
)  Wilkesbaire,  Pa. 
!  Worcester,  Biass. 

And  many  hundred 
}  other  cities  and  towns. 


Boston^  New  York,  Chicago* 
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OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Meaning  of  Education.  —  N.  M.  Butler. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  Cloth.  230 
pages.    Price,  $1.00. 

Xenophen's  Cyropedia.  —  C.  W.  Gleason. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York.  Cloth. 
325  pages. 

The  Gre.\t  Debate  (Hayne- Webster).  —  Edited 
by  Lindsay  Swift.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston.    (Riverside  Series.)    Cloth.  217  pages. 

Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  —  W.  F.  Nich- 
ols. Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  Grades 
2  and  3.    Cloth.    100  and  120  pages. 

Scrap  Book  Recitations.  —  H.  M.  Sepher.  T. 
S.  Dennison,  Chicago.  Paper.  143  pages.  25 
cents. 


TEACHERS^  COLLEGE. 

Teachers'  College  is  now  the  professional 
department  of  Columbia  University  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  both  sexes  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  of  specialists  in  various 
branches  of  school  work,  and  of  principals,  su- 
pervisors and  superintendents,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tors in  normal  schools  and  colleges.  The 
incorporation     in     Columbia    University    easily 


places  Teachers'  College  in  a  front  rank  with 
institutions  of  its  character,  and  at  the  same  time 
makes  it  possible  for  the  university  to  offer  very 
exceptional  advantages  for  pedagogical  work, 
both  theoretical  and  practical.  Four  years' 
courses  are  offered  leading  to  the  college  di- 
ploma in  kindergarten,  elementary  and  second- 
ary teaching  (including  the  A.  B.  degree). 
Two  years'  courses  are  offered  leading  to  the 
appropriate  departmental  diplomas  in  art,  domes- 
tic art,  domestic  science  and  manual  training. 
The  graduate  courses  lead  to  the  higher  diploma 
of  the  college,  or  to  the  degrees  of  A.  M.  and 
Ph.  D.  For  all  work  in  special  courses  certifi- 
cates are  given.  The  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships amount  to  five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  ($5,750)  dollars  annually. 


BLACK  BEAUTY. 


BY   ANNA    SEWELL. 


Edited  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  by  Edward  R. 
Shaw,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Peda- 
gogy. New  York  University.  No.  31  (May 
Number)  (Double)  in  the  Standard  Literature 
Series.  Large  type;  fair,  open  pages.  Paper, 
20c.;  Cloth,  30c. 


Increased  Length  of  Life  and  Extra  Durability 
OF  THE  Text  Books  Means  the 


SAVING  OF  MANY  DOLLARS 


TO, 


Every  School  Board. 

COMPLETE  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  PROTECTION 
FOR  THE  TEXT  BOOKS. 


Do  away  with  the  Transferring  of  Soiled  Books  and  Promote 
Cleanliness  and   Uniformity  in  the  School   Room. 


SAMJPZES  FREE.     P.  O.  Box  e43-H. 


HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD,   MASS. 
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In  the  studies  recently  made  of  children's 
preferences  for  books,  "  Black  Beauty "  is  first 
among  those  mentioned  by  children  between 
•certain  ages. 

The  intrinsic  ethical  quality  of  the  story  car- 
ries with  it  influences  for  good. 

Character    is    deeply    affected    by    literature. 
Feelings  of  kindness  toward  animals  produce  a 
kindlier  attitude  of  mind  toward  all  mankind. 
.  "Bla-ck  Beauty"  is  adapted  to  the  fourth  school 
year. 

Correspondence  invited.  Thirty-two  numbers 
ready;  several  numbers  in  preparation. 

Send  for  new  24-page  circular  of  contents  of 
the  series.  University  Publishing  Co., 

4j-4y  East  joth  St.,  New  York. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  MEETING,  NASH- 
VILLE. TENN. 

The  Southern  Railway  announces  for  this  oc- 
casion tickets  will  be  sold  at  one  fare  for  the 
round  trip.  Tickets  on  sale  July  2d  to  5th.  The 
route  of  the  Southern  Railway  is  via  Washington 
and  through  the  **  Land  of  the  Sky "  (Ashe- 
ville),  Knoxville,  Chattanooga  (Lookout  Moun- 
tain), Chickamauga  and  other  points  of  interest 
through  the  South.  The  Limited  leaves  New 
York  daily  at  4:20  p.  m.,  and  has  through  sleep- 
ing car  service  New  York  to  Nashville  without 
change.  For  full  particulars,  descriptive  matter, 
etc.,  call  on  or  address  Alex.  S.  Thweatt,  Eastern 
Passenger  Agent,  271  Broadway,  New  York. 


1T7E  WANT  AGENTS  TO  CANVASS  THE 

Sammer  Institates 

FOR 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION. 

A  MOT  ART  F  ®**  ^"**»  ^<>'  ****  *  Board  of 
-TV    l^KJ  1  TXOl^i:,    Education  representing  the  high- 

A  T^OP^nON       **^  grade  of  citizenship,  and  a 

■^^^^^^^  *  IV^I^  •  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  full 
sympathy  with  its  purpose  to  maintain  in  the  schools  a 
standard  of  efficiency  second  to  no  other. 

The  recent  adoption,  by  this  Board,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Superintendent,  of  Reed's  Word  Lessons,  Reed's 
Introductory  Language  Work,  and  Reed  &  Kellogg's  Gram- 
mar for  exclusive  use  in  the  St.  Louis  schools,  places  the 
«ity  in  line  with  the  best  educational  sentiment  and  practice 
of  the  country  with  respect  to  language  teaching,  and  affords 
another  convincing  evidence  of  the  fact  that  "  Reed  &  Kel- 
logg's Language  Series  has  no  formidable  rival  " 

These  books  are  published  by 

MAYNARD,    MERRILL    A    CO., 
29,  31  and  33  East  1 9th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


W/ANTEDa  paperCC 
W   that  will  give  the  rn 


lOUND   in    Cur- 

rent  History  Just 

Current  History  such  a  paper  at 
of  the  whole  world  over  j  2o  c.  a  yr.  Monthly 
On  receipt  of  2.5  cents,  silver,  to  pay  poalage, 
etc.,  we  will  send  our  new  book  on  Psychol- 
ogy free,  also  ('urrent  History  one  year  free 
CURRENT  History  Co.,  Kociiesjtkr,  N.  Y 


ENJOY  TURKISH  BATHS  XT  HOME 

~ L  3«ia>  EACH.  ^^  ▼•!>«' Bath*,  ssipiiu.  PcrmiiMd 
L^^  «r  Mfldloaud.    WHte  fWr  laterwOm    ~     ' 


Free.  Water  BaUia  elaaate  ibc  outer  skin  oa\j. 
Our  Bctbod  far  rapcrlor.  ClcaBMi.  Porifles.  Id- 
▼Iforaict  entire  ■jtien.  Prevent*  dieeaee.  t?eeonr 
Quaker  Bath  Cabinet.  Beet,  eheapeet  for  familj 
nee.  0«sU  Hethlac  to  Try  It.  Over  91,000 
happy  laeera.  Prodoeea  health,  etrencth,  vigor. 
B«n«tllea  oeBplexlon.  €«rM  oolde,  rheuma- 
ilm.  obesity,  la  (rippe,  etc.,  all  blood,  akin,  nerv- 
ou«i  Mnd  kidney  troublee.    Kxeellent  for  female  ilU. 


tffKLVAia-rwyAyss 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN,  Edilor. 

$1.50  a  year.    Single  copies,  15  cts.    Sample  free. 
A  Journal  for  thinking  teacheps. 

McHURRY'S  SERIES  OF  BOOKS  ON 
METHODS  OF  TEACHING 

General  Method.  Method  of  the  Recitation.  Special 
Methods  in  Geography,  Science,  Reading  and  Literature 
and  History. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

For  Schools  and  Homes.  A  rapidly  increasing  list  of 
the  best  books  for  this  use.  Original  and  prepared  on 
correct  principles. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BUREAU 

Wishes  only  members  who  are  well  qualified  and  gives 
its  members  and  patrons  the  best  service  possible. 

For  full  descriptive  catalogue  address 

The  Public  School  Publishing  Co., 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS. 


WHO    WILL    SAY    THAT    THE    STORY 
IS    NOT    A    FACTOR     IN     EDUCATION. 


STORY  TELLING  IS  A  GIFT. 

Twenty  Thousand  Teachers  and  Pupils  are  Reading  YOUNG  IDEA  every  Month* 
For  the  Birds  and  Flowers  of  Each  Month  use  our  JoumaL 

Clubs  for  Supplementary  Reading  of  Ten  or  More,  35  cents  each  for  the  year. 
SBND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPIBS. 

ALLEN  SISTERS,  -  ...        22  Pemberton  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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TOILET   PAPER 


<^^^<f^^'^^<'^>^>^4'^'»<f^»^^^>^<f<f<f<'^'<r^^<f^»^^<r^<f<f<r9^ 


We  equip  colleges  and  schools  with 
the  best  paper  and  the  most  satisfac- 
tory fixtures  for  supplying  it*  ^  ^ 


FOR  PARTICULARS  WRITE 


A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO., 


New  York.         Chicago-  ALBAN V,     N.    V. 

Boston*        Philadelphia*        San  Francisco* 

London*  Paris* 


Berlin. 


JFounbatton  Stubtes 
^. . .  in  Xtterature 

A  TEXT-BOOK 

For  Academies  and  High  Schools  designed  to 
illustrate  the  comparative  method  of  studying 
literature.  Sixteen  full  page  illustrations, 
copies  of  famous  paintings  and  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture are  given  to  show  the  relation  of  art  to 
poetry 

Prepared  by  MARGARET  S*  MOONEY, 
State  Normal  College,  Jt  Albany,  N.  Y. 

POBLISHBD  BY 

Silver,  3Bur&ctt  &  Co*, 

110-112  Boylston  St*,       -       BOSTON,  MASS. 


NOW    READY-*- THE   8ECOND   COURSE 
[OW   THEl  PRACTICE  I8Y8TEM 

.  .,0F.  .|.jt 

BUSINESS  TRAINING 

AND 

BOOKKEEPING 

"V  CHAKLESf  R.  WELLS. 

fTHB  WORK  OP  THIS  COURSE  IS  THE 
MOST  PRACTICAL  AND  REALISTIC  THAT 
HAS  YET  BEEN  DEVISED  POR  GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS.  NO  PREVIOUS  KNOWLEDGE  OP 
BOOKKEEPING  IS  REQUIRED  TO  TEACH 
IT  SUCCESSFULLY.  PULL  AND  EXPLICIT 
INSTRUCTIONS  ARE  GIVEN  IN  THE  TEACH- 
ERS' GUIDE.  THE  PRICE  OP  THE  OUTPIT 
IS  EXTREMELY  LOW. 

r  SPECiMCN  SNEETS  AND  lOORLET  FIEE  TO  HACNER. 

WILLIAMS    &    ROGERS,    Publishers, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


WHOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 

L.ro.  PHONE  1509.  No.  544  Broadway,  ALBANY^  N.  Y. 
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♦♦♦♦<n5»^^^<<h^<n^<mH^><^><h><^^^ 


Htl|  #t9t^trs 


Provides  Good  Teachers  for  Good  Schools. 

Provides  Good  Schools  for  Good  Teachers. 


If  in   search   of   EITHER,  you   may  find   it  to   your  aclvautagre   to 
write   us   fully   in   regrard   to   your   wants. 


Hon.  CHARLES  R.  SKINNER, 

state  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


I  have  always  had  great  confidence  in  your 
Teachers*  Agency,  and  this  confidence  is  found- 
ed upon  information  from  teachers  and  school 
officers  whom  you  have  served.  I  certainly 
hope  you  may  be  successful  in  all  your  efforts 
to  encourage  good  teachers  and  thereby  do  your 
part  in^uplifting  the  cause  of  education. 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  SKINNER, 
New  York  State  Sup't  Public  Instruction. 

WILLIAM  J.  MILNE,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Prest.  State  Normal  College,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  am  very  willing  to  add  my  testimonial  to 
your  honesty  and  efficiency  in  administering 
your  Teachers'  Agency.  From  personal  knowl- 
edge I  can  say  that  I  believe  you  always  en- 
deavor to  put  capable  persons  in  positions  and 
that  you  would  not  knowingly  recommend  a 
person  to  a  position  unless  you  believed  he 
could  fill  it.  Your  methods  are  business-like, 
and  your  service  to  those  who  register  with  you 
has  been  valuable,  I  know. 


WILLIAM  J.  MILNE,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President  New  York  SUte  Normal  College. 


«►  II  ^\  il  m^  ^^  1^  •      • 


HARLAN    P,   FRENCH,   Proprietor, 

I        24    STATE    STREET,  -  -  ALBANY,    N.    Y. 
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To  Employers  of  Teachers. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  school  officials  to  our  facilities  for  introducing- 
to  employers  competent  and  well  qualified  teachers  for  all  departments  of 
instruction. 

We  have  upon  our  books  the  names  of  more  than  four  thousand  teachers^ 
many  of  whom  are  graduates  of  leading  colleges  and  universities,  who  have  had 
years  of  successful  experience  and  are  prepared  to  fill  the  best  positions.  Our 
list  also  includes  graduates  of  academies,  high  schools  and  normal  schools  from 
all  sections  of  the  country,  embracing  a  wide  range  of  talent  and  almost  every 
grade  of  experience.  We  arc  therefore  able  to  recommend  teachers  for  almost 
any  position,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college,  and  our  recommendation 
in  every  case  is  based  on  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  candidate's  quali- 
fications and  record. 

If  you  have  never  given  us  a  trial  and  are  not  familiar  with  our  methods^ 
we  invite  you  to  write  us,  when  in  need  of  teachers,  and  see  if  we  cannot  help 
you.  All  we  ask  is  an  opportunity  to  recommend  candidates  for  any  vacancies 
you  may  wish  to  fill,  and  we  will  try  to  recommend  those  so  well  fitted  for  the 
positions  that  you  will  be  glad  to  employ  them. 

The  proprietor  gives  his  personal  attention  to  the  selection  of  candidates^ 
and  by  painstaking  and  conscientious  work  seeks  to  win  and  retain  the  con- 
fidence of  his  patrons.  We  follow  closely  the  instructions  given  by  employers,, 
and  recommend  only  such  number  of  candidates  for  any  place  as  they  request,. 
even  if  it  be  only  one, 

Albany  Teachers'  Agency, 

24  State  Street,  ALBANY,  N.  ¥► 
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WHAT  OUR  PATRONS  SAY  OF  US: 


Edna  B.  Clarke,  Teacher  Priaarj  BfpartmentjAkiiigtoii,  HaM.,  May  18,  1898. 

I  much  appreciate  your  interest  in  my  behalf,  for  through  your  aid  I  have  secured  a  position  in  the  Dunbar 
Street  S5chool,  and  have  just  come  to  Abington  to  begin  my  work. 

Xareoi  C.  Allen,  Chairman  Teadim*  Comnittee,  Bandy  Kill,  V.  T.,  May  14, 1898. 

Tours  of  Biay  l:^h,  at  hand.  Thanks  for  your  promptness.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  to-day  we  have  entered 
into  a  contract  with  Miss  Ward,  whom  yon  recommended,  for  our  department  of  drawing,  penmanship  and 
bookkeeping. 

W.  B.  Hobble,  Seorotary  Board  of  Idnoation,  Phelps,  N.  T„  May  19,  1898.  . 

Our  Board  have  elected  Mr.  W.  A.  Ingalls,  one  of  your  candidates,  and  we  are  very  much  pleased  with  him. 
Thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken. 

Elorence  Karrii,  Cornell  TJnlTenity,  Ithaca,  H.  T.,  May  21,  1898. 

I  feel  sincerely  grateful  to  you  for  your  assistance  and  seeming  interest  in  my  case,  in  return  for  which  I  shall* 
continue  to  speak  a  good  word  for  you. 

Mima  £.  Caldwell,  Normal  School,  Oneonta,  N.  T.,  May  24,  1898. 

I  have  accepted  the  position  at  Valley  Falls,  and  am  much  pleased  that  our  business  relations  have  ended  so 
satisfactorily. 

Agnet  M.  MarthaU,  Belmar,  V.  T.,  May  26, 1898. 

I  have  accepted  the  position  as  principal  of  the  school  at  Eaton,  and  shall  be  in  to  see  you  in  a  week  or  two 
about  the  amount  due  you.    I  thank  you  for  you  r  services. 

Mina  B.  KiohardMn,  Eimz,  N.  T.,  May  27,  1898. 

I  have  secured  the  position  in  Walden,  and  I  wish  you  to  accept  my  hearty  thanks,  as  I  am  very  grateful  for 
your  help. 

J.  0.  Peek,  A.  M.,  Principal  Union  School,  PhUadelphia,  V.  T.,  May  80, 1898. ' 

I  have  signed  a  contract  at  Alexandria  Bay,  and  now  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  my  behalf. 
I  have  been  connected  at  different  times  with  several  teachers^  agencies,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  your  methods- 
are  the  most  business-like,  and  your  knowledge  of  men  and  places  the  most  thorough  of  any. 

S.  B.  Hnested,  Precident  Board  of  Education,  Blauvelt,  If .  T.,  May  81,  1898. 

At  a  meeting  of  our  Board  of  Trustees,  held  last  evening,  Miss  Kathbun  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy  in  our 
school  for  next  year.  During  the  brief  visit  she  made  at  our  place  on  Saturday  last,  she  made  a  very  favorable 
impression,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  meet  our  expectations.  Bhould  she  decline  the  appointment,  we  will 
look  to  you  for  other  candidates.    I  thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  this  matter. 

McBain  Valker,  Allofheny  College,  MeadviUe,  Pa.,  June  1,  1898. ) 

I  have  accepted  the  position  of  principal  at  Belle  Rive,  111.,  for  which  you  recommended  me,  and«hall  begin 
my  work  Sept.  lit. 

Geo.  0.  Bchryrer,  A;  B.,  BepauTllle,  V.  T.,  June  1, 1898. 

I  have  just  received  notice  from  the  associate  masters  of  Rugby  School,  Kenil worth,  HI.,  that  my  election 
has  been  approved  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  that  I  may  consider  myself  engaged  for  the  next  academic 
year.    As  soon  as  I  have  received  the  contract,  I  shall  be  glad  to  forward  you  the  commission  due. 

John  Si  Kmgor,  Secretary  Board  of  Education,  Lindenhurtt,  V,  T.,  June  8,  1898* 

We  have  engaged  two  of  vour  teachers,  Miss  Bedford,  for  the  intermediate  grade,  and  Miss  Sock  for  the 
primary.  The  contract  of  Miss  Bedford  is  in  my  hands.  Misi  Sock  has  accepted,  and  the  contract  will  be 
forwarded  to  her  by  this  mail., 

Hi  B.  Smith,  Chairman  Teachen'  Committee,  Pulaski,  N.  T.,  June  4, 1898. 

Miss  Beauchamp  has  been  engaged  by  our  Board  to  teach  drawing,  etc.,  in  our  high  school  for  the  coming 
year.    She  came  for  a  personal  inter  view  and  passed  the  ordeal  successfully.    I  return  her  testimonials  as  requested. 

Prod.  V.  Monlton,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Saogertiec,  "S.  T.,  Juno  6,  1898. 

Miss  Fordham  was  elected  to-night,  and  I  shall  send  on  her  contract  to-morrow.  Again  allow  me  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  your  services.    (This  is  the  fourth  teacher  elected  at  Saugerties  this  season  on  our  recommendation.) 

Ida  C.  Allen,  Principal  Bradford  Academy,  Bradford,  Masi.,  Juno  9, 1898. 

We  have  chosen  Fraulein  Wartenberg,  of  Worcester  (the  only  candidate  whom  you  recommended),  as  our 
teacher  of  German  for  the  coming  year.        

Teachers  can  usually  be  furnished  on  short  notice,  but  if  a  little  time  is  given  for  making  selections  we  can 
be  more  certain  of  fully  meeting  your  needs.  We  aim  to  recommend  competent  teachers  only,  and  make  no 
charge  to  employers. 

ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH.  Proprietor. 
24  State  Street,        - ALBANY,   N.  Y. 
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New  No.  3. 


Double  Baled. 


JUST  ADOPTBD  FOR  1898, 
By  New  York  City  Board  of  Bdncation. 

GEM  VERTICAL  SPELLING  BLANKS 

SVos.  r  and  z.  Slant. 


New  No.  4, 

Single  Bnled. 


36  PAGES.  SCRIPT  HEADING.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

PECKHAM,  LITTLE  &  CO..  9  Clinton  Place,  (8th  Street),  NEW  YORK. 


Hudson  River  by  Daylight. 

The  Most  Charming  Island  Water  Trip  on  the 
American  Continent. 


a 


THE  PALACE  IRON  STEAMERS 

^^Ncw  York'' and  ^'Albany, 

or  THE  HUDSON  RIVER  DAY  LINE, 

DAILY,  EXCEPT  8UMDAT. 

I^eave  New  York,  Desbrosses  Street 8.40  a.  m. 

*•     New  York,  West  aad  Street,  N.  R    9.00     " 

"     Albany.  Hamilton  Street 8.80     •• 

I«anding  at  Yonkera,  West  Point,  Newburgh,  Poughkeep- 

sie,  Kingston  Point,  Catskill  and  Hudson. 

THK  ATTRACTIVE  TOURIST  EOUTE  TO  THE 

CATSKILL  ■OUNTAINS.  SARATOGA   AND  THE  ADIBON- 

DACKS,  HOTEL  CHAHPLAIN,  AND  THK  NOBTH, 

N1AGAKA  FALLS  AND  THE  WEST. 

THROUGH  TICKETS  SOLD  TO  ALL  POINTS. 

Restaurants  on  Main  Deck.       Orchestra  on  each  Steamer. 
Send  6c.  in  postage  for  "Summer  Book.»' 

F.  B.  HIBBARD,  Gen'l  Passenger  Ag't. 
E.  E.  OLCOT  r,  Geu'l  Manager. 

Desbrosses  Street  Pier,  New  York. 

Jl?^  fjorti?  U/esteri)  /T^optl^ly 

A  mACAZINE  FOR  IINTELLECTDAL  PEOPLE 

WILL  OFFER  NEXT  YEAR  THE 'FOLLOWING  UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION  COURSES  OF  STUDY  : 

1.*American  History— Studies  of  the  lives  and  times  of  ten 
great  Le^slators,  from  Albert  Gallatin  to  Jas.G.  Blaine. 

2.  The  Middle  Ages— Studies  of  ten  great  topics 

3.  Art  in  Literature -Studies  of  ten  early  English  writers. 

(First  of  a  two-year  course.) 

4.  English  Writing— Ten  practical  studies  in  the  art  of  writing 

good  English. 

5.  Economics— Outline  studies  often  great  economical  prob- 

lems. 

6.  Child  Study— Carefully  arranged  studies,  outlines,  syllabi, 

etc. 

Department  of  Outside  Forces. 

This  department  will  be  greatly  enlarged  and  brought  into 
close  touch  with  all  the  great  forces  now  at  work  on  educa- 
tional and  reform  lines. 

General  Contributions. 

In  addition  to  the  very  complete  courses  indicated  above, 
many  brilliant  and  able  papers  will  be  presented  on  perti- 
nent public  Questions,  including  the  Library  Movement. 
Mines  and  Mining  in  the  North  West,  the  Proper  Use  of 
Public  School  Buildings,  articles  on  the  Sunday  or  Bible 
School,  Some  Important  History  of  the  North  West,  Art  in 
America  and  Europe,  Industrial  Education,  School  Archi- 
tecture, etc. 

Samples  Free  Agents  Wanted.  Write.  $  J.25  per  year. 

Clubs  and  drcles  should  be  organized  everywhere. 

Address 

J.  H.  MILLER,  Publisher, 

LINCOLN,    NEBRASKA. 


*^ 


CHUQiNlimi 

Co  properly  use  the 

Qmitb 
premier 
Cyp*  writer. 


Complex 

]y[otion 

Required. 

8lmplic(t7 
One  of  itB 
Cardinal 
Tirtues* 


Deaerfptf vc  Hrt  Catalogue  free. 

"Cbe  Smttb  pronter  'Cypewrftcr  Co^ 
Syracuse,  r?.  T«»  ^  ^  H* 

Branch  Offlo«:   COUNTY  BANK  BDILUING, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

FRANKLIN  H.  JANES, 


TiLirNONe,    \^t%*. 


lARCHITECT. 


LONQ  DISTANCE  TELEPHONE, 


ALSANY,    M.  Y. 


oiATN  YoxjR  house:. 

Commercial  Union  Co-Operative  Bank, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

will  loan  you  money  to  buy  or  build  a  home. 
WEEKLY    PAYMENTS. 


TKLCFHONK  4Sa. 


INCORPORATKOI SSS. 


Family  Washing  and  Carpet  Cleaning  a  Specialty. 

UNION  I^AUNOBT  OO. 


Laundry  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 
And  «7  andi  99  UlYUIon  Street, 


8  .«i  10  iT.i«  Bi«.t.'  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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Th£  Alb^nV  News  ComD^nY    B®^'^^®"^'*^'  Newsdealers  and  Stationers, 

SPECIAL  PRICKS  TO  SCHOOL  TEACHERS,  IN  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Miscellaneous  Books,  School  Supplies  and  Stationery  stock  large  and  complete.    Consult  your  best 
interests,  and  correspond  with  us. 


I^cclep's  Restaurants 

56  State  Street,    -     -    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

JOHV  KKELEB8'  80HB,  Froprltton. 

C    G.    CRAFT    &    CO., 

W1ial6M)a  ud  SMiril  DMlan  in 

MEN'S  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING, 

If  ilitmry.  Grand  Army,  Band,  Bicycle  and 
Society  Unifornat  a  Specialty. 

Con    MAIDEN  LANE  and  JAMEB  ST.,     ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

If  you  are  looking  for  bargains  in  Furniture,  Carpets,  etc. 
.  .  .  oo  TO  .  .  . 

KRAMRATH'S 
Carpet  and  Furniture  Emporium, 

49  and  51  South  Pearl  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  J.  HICKS.  ?°1^?1°°' 

85  AND  87  BEAVER  STREET, 

Telephone  760-4^ ALBANY,N.Y. 

aoiiDiiniaa, 

THE  ALBANY   FLORISTS. 

Telephone   1 04. 

CHARLES  SELKIRK. 

3J  North  Pearl  Street,     -       -     ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


KEELER'S 
Hotel  and  Restaurant, 

Buropean  Plan, 

BROADWAY  AND  MAIDEN  LANE, 


ALBANY,  N.  Y 
S.   E.    MILLER,  Jr., 

Sola  Agent  for  Hanaii  A  Son,  lien's  Shoes. 
Also  The  Regal  Shoe. 

S4  AND  86  MAIDEN   LANE.       ALBANY.  N.  Y. 
Tel.  ao6. 


HARRY  SIMMONS, 

Old  Established  and  Largest  Auction  House 

io  the  State. 
96  State  Street  7  and  9  Howard  Street, 

,  ar.  -ST. 


Appraisals  of  personal  effects  and  Merchandise  of  every 
Telepiiofie  1609.       description  a  Specialty. 

JOHN  T.  JOHNSON, 

Fashionable  «^  jVUrchant  ^  L  ailor. 

No.  35  Maiden  Lane, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

J.  B-  &  D.  C.  SLINGERLAND, 

^ianoy  Qrooeriefs, 

M.  86  ami  88  Wukiottoi  Arenne  m  73  Sontk  Swu  SL, 

Telephone  904,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


P.  J.   HENZEL,  ^  SOUTH  PEARL  ST., 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 

AHU  ilTATIONESBT. 


Telephone  i469'- 
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Timely  Books  that  should  be  in  every  American  School. 


SONGS  OF  THE  NATION. 

Compiled  by  Col.  Chas.  W.  Johnson,  for  ten  years  clerk  of 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Nothlnc  stirs  the  heart  like  patriotic  songs.  Songs  of  the 
Nation  has  all  the  old  favorites  uml  many  new  houu*,  including  sev- 
«ral  by  the  author  ol  AMERICA  :  songs  for  Memorial  Day  and  other 
national  dayn ;  college  songs,  etc.  Quarto,  160  pp.,  "  old  Glory  "  on 
the  cover.    60  cents. 

POEMS  OF  HOME  AND  COUNTRY. 

By  Samubl  Francis  Smith,  D.  D.,  author  of  AMERICA. 
Oar  National  Hymn  is  on  every  tongue.  It  is  a  grand  poem* 
but  not  more  ko  than  many  others  in  this  volume,  the  onlv  complete 
authorized  edition  of  Dr.  Smith's  poems.  Royal  8vo,  4n8  pp..  Illus- 
trated, cloth,  gilt  top.  9! .  50 ;  full  gilt,  S2.00 ;  edition  de  luxe,  each  copy 
signed  by  the  author,  97. 5U. 

TOPICAL  NOTES  ON  AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 

By  LUCY  Tappan,  Central  High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Eleven  of  our  literary  Titans  are  here  desicrf  bed  in  brief:  nalient 
i>oliits  in  their  personal  hlsiory,  their  bright  sayings,  their  character- 
istius,  extracts  from  their  works,  etc.     12mo,  334  pp.    Cloth.    91.00. 

STEPPING  STONES  TO  LITERATURE : 

A  READER  FOR  SEVENTH  GRADES. 
By  Sa&ah  Louisk  Arnold,  Boston  Supervisor,  and 
Chaklrs  B.  Gilbert,  Superintendent,  Newark,  N.  J. 
The  eloquent  words  of  our  orators,  our  poets,  our  novelists 
and  histonanit  were  never  so  impressive  as  now.  Book  VII  of 
Stepping  Stones  to  Litcratitrk  is  devoted  entirely  to  American 
authors,  and  provides  the  beM  possible  reading  for  American  pupils, 
north  and  south,  east  and  west.  12mo.  JWi  pp.  Fully  illustrated 
with  portraits,  historic  scenes,  etc.    Cloth.    GO  cents.  ~ 


A  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  UTERATURE. 

with  a  View  to  the  Fundamental  Principles  Underlying  its 
Development.  By  Prof.  Frrd  Lewis  Pattbe,  M.  A.., 
State  College,  Pa. 

The  history  of  our  national  literature  is  part  of  the  history  of 
our  country.  The  influence  oi  race,  epoch  and  environment  have 
made  it  purely  American.  Professor  Puttee  gives  an  able  resumm  of 
our  literature  from  colonial  times  to  date,  with  a  critical  analysis 
of  nearly  500  American  authors.    12mo.  4R5pp.    Cloth.    91.20. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FOR  SCHOOLS. 

By  William  A.  Mowrv,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  and  Arthur  May 
Mowry.  a.  M. 

The  birth,  growth,  and  steady  rise  of  our  nation,  its  famous 
men,  the  important  eveitts  of  each  epoch  in  war  and  peace,  are  aiily 
described.  There  are  137  illustrations  of  persons,  places,  hiaiorfc 
scenes,  etc.:  16  colored  and  20  uncolored  ma|)S.  Svo.  466  pp.  Cloili, 
with  22  colored  pictures  of  U.  S.  flags  on  inside  covers.    9l.flO. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
ECONOMICS. 

By  Prof.  Charles  J.  Bullock,  Ph.  D..  Cornell  University- 
Economic' problems 'are  being  studied  by  the  American 

pe<iple  more  and  more.  ThiK  book  Is  written  from  the  Aniericnn 
standpoint,  and  treats  of  the  industrial  and  monetary  conditions  of 
tho  United  StAtes,  International  trade,  etc..  in  [a  plain,  common- 
sense  way.    12mo,  Sllpp.    Cloth.    91-28. 

AUSTRALIA  AND  THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE  SEA. 

Book  Viii.  of  THE  WORLD  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 

Edited  by  Lark  in  Dunton  LL.  D.,  Head  Master  Boston 
Normal  School. 

All  eyes  are  directed  towards  Cuba  and  the  Phiiippineii. 

Spain's  island  colonies  and  all  the  islands  of  the  globe  are  graphically 
describeil  in  this  book.  12mo,  448  pp.  lAO  Illustrations:  4  colored 
maps.    Cloth.    68  cents. 


Silver,  Burdctt  &  Company,  Publishers.  j»  "^^^^cliicAcS. '''*'"'* 


WE  CARRY  THE  FLAG. 


IN    THE    CAMPAIGN    OF 


(3iri  Educatiofi  in  (^itierica^ 


■■'»;:<if  m'-'^smr-;^ m'y--'m:''/-.'-'ysPA  .\  a  v  x  v.•\^x^^,»,.v;x  «i.N.s  s  -v.x .<v\vV^v.;v^^n- ;<\',x<i*\< 


rx<s?\<»':<as?.<\ 


The  New  PRANG  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  IN  ART  INSTRUCTION  is  acknowledged 
by  leaders  to  be  the  most  signal  advance  yet  made  in  this  subject.  Cultivates  appreci- 
ation of  good  art  and  develops  original  power  and  facility  in  drawing.  Eight  numbers 
now  ready.     Nos.  9  to  12  ready  in  September 


INDUSTRIAL  ,i»  J^ 
PRACTICAL    jit  jfi 


EDUCATIONAL  jf^  jf^ 
SENSIBLE  j>^  jn  jn  jt 


ARTISTIC  .^  j^ 
EFFECTIVE    j» 


Assist  in  providing  a  regular  sequence  of  study  and  save  time  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
Of  great  value  in  securing  good  drawing  in  other  studies.    Special  manual  for  teachers. 

Correipondence.  in  regard  to'thi.  Course  U  cordially  invited. 
Send  for  new  Illustrated  Circular. 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY, 


«46  Washington  Street, 
BOSTON. 


6  West  18th  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


151  Wabash  Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 
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THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES, 


EVERETT  O.  FISK  A  CO.,  PROPRIETORS. 


Send  to  any  of  the  following  addresses  for  Agency  Manual,  FREE. 
^  Ashburton  Place,  Boston^  Mcmm, 

156  Fifth  Aventie^  New  York^  N.  Y. 

124:2  Twelfth  Street^  Washington^  I>.  C. 
37 S  Wdbash  Avenue^  Chicago,  111, 

25  King  Street^  W,,  Toronto,  Canada* 

414  Century  Building,  Minneapolis^  Minn, 
622  Temple  Block,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

730  Coof}er  Building^  Denver,  Colo. 

525  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Col* 

825  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


From  DR.  €•  P.  P.  B.VNCROPT,  Prin  of  PMliipe  Academy,  Andomr  Ma»».  Mr.  Fisk  is  doing  a  lar^  business  and 
he  talce.'*  pi  i  le  in  doinz  ir  welt.  Me  tuu  experience,  ind^menl,  tact,  and  all  the  facilities  for  bringing  the  rij^ht  teacher  to  the  right 
place.    I  have  great  confidence  in  him  and  hiit  methods. 

Corretpondenoe  with  Employer!  is  Invited.  Begietration  Pomui  sent  to  Teaohen  on  application. 


Wc  have  filled  Eleven  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Sixty-eight  positions  at  salaries  aggregating 

$7,613,896.00. 


SOUND  TEETH^^ 

Sometimes  mean  good  health.  More  often 
they  mean  good  dentistry.  With  modern 
methods  dentistry  has  no  terrors.  Our  meth 
ods  and  appliances  are  thoroughly  modem. 
Our  work  cannot  be  excelled.  Our  charges 
arc  never  excesaive. 

HILL  DENTAL  CO., 

34  North  Pearl  Street, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Tklkphonc  1416-2.  T.ady  Attendant. 


IF  YOUR   FACE 

Moll's,  ^Vjiriii,  (tr  Hirtliniiirlcii,  vuti  cim 

vf'nicnL'i*,  ■CJihurfl  huva  mvuH^I  tti*nii' 
wpjvi'*  of  driy  servlti^d  *>►■!  hnvo  lior^u 
|jHNPtltt?iJ.  Why  not  3"oq  if  Cfn]?*iit- 
iiiEhjPi  l»y  rnall.  ll  InL-niivcrilfan.t  lo  ^M\. 

JOHN   H.   CALLAHAN^ 

37  Wo.    Pt*«t  St.,     ALBANY.  H.  ¥. 


PIRIE  MacDONALD, 

Portrait  ^  Photographer, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y 

Awarded  two  Grand  Prizes  and  Medal.*;  by  National 
Societies  in  Rurope  and  Aiiierioa, 


6^o 


NEW  YORK  EDUCATION. 


OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Meaning  of  Education.  —  N.  M.  Butler. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  Cloth.  230 
pages.    Price,  $1.00. 

Xenophen's  Cvropedia.  —  C.  W.  Gleason. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York.  Cloth. 
325  pages. 

The  Great  Debate  (Hayne-Webster).  —  Edited 
by  Lindsay  Swift.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston.    (Riverside  Series.)    Cloth.   217  pages. 

Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  —  W.  F.  Nich- 
ols. Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  Grades 
2  and  3.    Cloth.    100  and  120  pages. 

Scrap  Book  Recitations.  —  H.  M.  Sepher.  T. 
S.  Dennison,  Chicago.  Paper.  143  pages.  25 
cents. 


TEACHERS'  COLLEGE. 

Teachers'  College  is  now  the  professional 
<lepartment  of  Columbia  University  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  both  sexes  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  of  specialists  in  various 
branches  of  school  work,  and  of  principals,  su- 
pervisors and  superintendents,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tors in  normal  schools  and  colleges.  The 
incorporation    in     Columbia    University    easily 


places  Teachers'  College  in  a  front  rank  with 
institutions  of  its  character,  and  at  the  same  time 
makes  it  possible  for  the  university  to  offer  very 
exceptional  advantages  for  pedagogical  work, 
both  theoretical  and  practical.  Four  years' 
courses  are  offered  leading  to  the  college  di- 
ploma in  kindergarten,  elementary  and  second- 
ary teaching  (including  the  A.  B.  degree). 
Two  years*  courses  are  offered  leading  to  the 
appropriate  departmental  diplomas  in  art,  domes- 
tic art,  domestic  science  and  manual  training. 
The  graduate  courses  lead  to  the  higher  diploma 
of  the  college,  or  to  the  degrees  of  A.  M.  and 
Ph.  D.  For  all  work  in  special  courses  certifi- 
cates are  given.  The  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships amount  to  five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  ($5,750)  dollars  annually. 


BLACK  BEAUTY. 

BY   ANNA    SEWELL. 

Edited  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  by  Edward  R. 
Shaw,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Peda- 
gogy, New  York  University.  No.  31  (May 
Number)  (Double)  in  the  Standard  Literature 
Series.  Large  type;  fair,  open  pages.  Paper, 
20C.;  Cloth,  30c. 


Increased  Length  of  Life  and  Extra  Durability 
OF  THE  Text  Books  Means  the 


saving  of  many  dollars 


..TO, 


Every  School  Board. 

COMPLETE  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  PROTECTION 
FOR  THE  TEXT  BOOKS. 


Do  away  with  the  Transferring  of  Soiled  Books  and  Promote 
Cleanliness  and   Uniformity  in  the  School   Room. 


aAMPZES  FHEX:.     p.  O.  box  643-B. 


HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD,   MASS. 


NEW  YORK  EDUCATION. 


6;?  I 


In  the  studies  recently  made  of  children's 
preferences  for  books,  "  Black  Beauty "  is  first 
among  those  mentioned  by  children  between 
certain  ages. 

The  intrinsic  ethical  quality  oi  the  story  car- 
ries with  it  influences  for  good. 

Character  is  deeply  affected  by  literature. 
Feelings  of  kindness  toward  an-imals  produce  a 
kindlier  attitude  of  mind  toward  all  mankind. 

"Black  Beauty"  is  adapted  to  the  fourth  school 
year. 

Correspondence  invited.  Thirty-two  numbers 
ready;  several  numbers  in  preparation. 

Send  for  new^  24-page  circular  of  contents  of 
the  series.  University  Publishing  Co., 

43-4Z  East  loth  St.,  New  York. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  MEETING,  NASH- 
VILLE, TENN. 

The  Southern  Railway  announces  for  this  oc- 
casion tickets  will  be  sold  at  one  fare  for  the 
round  trip.  Tickets  on  sale  July  2d  to  5th.  The 
route  of  the  Southern  Railway  is  via  Washington 
and  through  the  '*  Land  of  the  Sky "  (Ashe- 
ville),  Knoxville,  Chattanooga  (Lookout  Moun- 
tain), Chickamauga  and  other  points  of  interest 
through  the  South.  The  Limited  leaves  New 
York  daily  at  4:20  p.  M.,  and  has  through  sleep- 
ing car  service  New  York  to  Nashville  without 
change.  For  full  particulars,  descriptive  matter, 
etc.,  call  on  or  address  Alex.  S.  Thweatt,  Eastern 
Passenger  Agent,  271   Broadway,  New  York. 


117E  WANT  AGENTS  TO  CANVASS  THE 

Sttmmer  Institutes 

FOR 

NEW  YORK  EDUCATION. 

A  WOT  ART  F  ^**  '^""»  ^O'  ^**  ■  Board  of 
-n.    X^\J  M.  rL£Jl^L:.    Education  representing  the  high- 

A  FJ/^P'T^/^'iy       est  grade  of  citizenship,  and  a 

'^^^^^  ^  ^yy^^*  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  full 
sympathy  with  its  purpose  to  maintain  in  the  schools  a 
standard  of  efficiency  second  to  no  other. 

The  recent  adoption,  by  this  Board,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Superintendent,  of  Reed's  Word  Lessons,  Reed's 
Introductory  Language  Work,  and  Reed  &  Kellogg's  Gram- 
mar for  exclusive  use  in  the  St.  Louis  schools,  places  the 
city  in  line  with  the  best  educational  sentiment  and  practice 
of  the  country  with  respect  to  language  teaching,  and  affords 
anothe;-  convincing  evidence  of  the  fact  that  **  Reed  &  Kel- 
logg's Language  Series  has  no  formidable  rival  " 

These  books  are  published  by 

MAYNARD,    MERRILL    A   CO., 
29,  31  and  33  Cast  I9th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


■W/ANTED  a  paperCC 
W  that  will  give  the  r^r 


JOUND  in  Cur- 
rent  History  just 
Current  History  such  a  paper  at 
of  the  whole  world  over  ;  2o  c.  a  yr.  Monthly 
On  receipt  of  25  cents,  sliver,  to  pay  postage, 
etc.,  we  will  send  our  new  b<K)k  on  Psychol- 
ogy free,  also  (Current  History  one  year  free 
Current  History  Co.,  Kociirster,  N.  Y 


ENJOY  TURKISH  BATHS  XT  HOME 

-.  3«ta.  EACH,  aim  Vapor  Bftih*.  Salphur.  Perfaued 
or  Sl«lie»M4.  WHte  for  ImtmrmtiMm  Book. 
I  Freo.  Waiot  BaUis  elmnM  Um  outer  skin  ou\j. 
I  Uur  natbod  far  superior.  CleaiuM,  Poriflea,  Id- 
I  Tlcoratei  cntira  ajticm.  Pnvo&ts  dlacaat.  Uw  our 
I  Qoakor  BaOi  Cabinet.  Best,  etacapeat  for  funilj 
I  uw.  OooU  Notlilac  to  Try  lt>  Over  87,000 
1  bappj  UMrs.  Prodaeea  healtli,  BU«o«tfa,  vtfor. 
""        "*        -BplexloD.    OarM  eolds,  rbeuma- 


.  tlMB.  obcsitj,  la  grippe,  etc.,  all  blood,  ■kin,  nerv* 
oim  and  kidoej  troubles.  Bxccllent  for  reisale  ills. 
ASIHTS  WAHTIi.  Me*  Md  Womob.  ilOOn  aMUi  aad 
firfSM Vrlie  lit!    V.  WOELD  HftO.  CO.,  Uaelauil,  OUo. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN,  Editor. 

$1.50  a  year.    Single  copies,  15  cts.    Sample  free. 
A  Journal  for  thinking  teacheps. 

HcMURRY'S  SERIES  OF  BOOKS  ON 
METHODS  OF  TEACHING 

General  Method.  Method  of  the  Recitation.  Special 
Methods  in  Geography,  Science,  Reading  and  Literature 
and  History. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

For  Schools  and  Homes.  A  rapidly  increasing  list  of 
the  best  books  for  this  use.  Original  and  prepared  on 
correct  principles. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BUREAU 

Wishes  only  members  who  are  well  qualified  and  gives 
its  members  and  patrons  the  best  service  possible. 

For  full  descriptive  catalogue  address 

The  Public  School  Publishing  Co., 

BLOOMINGTON*  ILLINOIS. 


WHO    WILL    SAY    THAT    THE    STORY 
IS    NOT    A    FACTOR     IN     EDUCATION. 


STORY  TELLING  IS  A  GIFT. 

Twenty  Thousand  Teachers  and  Pupils  are  Readings  YOUNG  IDEA  every  Month* 
For  the  Birds  and  Flowers  of  Each  Month  use  our  Journal* 

Clubs  for  Supplementary  Reading  of  Ten  or  More,  35  cents  each  for  the  year. 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPIES. 

ALLEN  SISTERS,  -  .  -  -        22  Pemberton  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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TOIIvET    PAPBR 


Wc  equip  colleges  and  schools  with 
the  best  paper  and  the  most  satisfac- 
tory fixtures  for  supplying  it*  ^  ^ 


FOR  PARTICULARS  WRITE 


A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO., 

New  York.         Chicago-  ALBANY,     N.    V. 

Boston.        Philadelphia.        San  Francisco. 

London.  Paris.  Berlin. 


JFounbatton  Stubtes 
^. . .  in  Xttetatute 

A  TEXT-BOOK 

For  Academies  and  High  Schools  designed  to 
illustrate  the  comparative  method  of  studying 
literatm-e.  Sixteen  full  page  illustrations, 
copies  of  famous  paintings  and  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture are  given  to  show  the  relation  of  art  to 
poetry 

Prepared  by  MARGARET  S»  MOONEY, 

State  Normal  College,  J«  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Published  by 

Silver,  Burnett  &  Co., 

110-112  Boylston  St.,       -       BOSTON,  MASS. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ c 

%  NOW    READY— THE   SECOND   COURSE 
!^  tOF   the!  PRACTICE  {SYSTEM 

BUSINESSTRAINING 

AND 

BOOKKEEPING 

'v  CHARLESfR.  WELLS. 

ITHB  WORK  OP  THIS  COURSE  IS  THE 
MOST  PRACTICAL  AND  REALISTIC  THAT 
HAS  YET  BEEN  DEVISED  FOR  GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS.  NO  PREVIOUS  KNOWLEDGE  OP 
BOOKKEEPING  IS  REQUIRED  TO  TEACH 
IT  SUCCESSFULLY.  FULL  AND  EXPLICIT 
INSTRUCTIONS  ARE  GIVEN  IN  THE  TEACH- 
ERS'  GUIDE.  THE  PRICE  OF  THE  OUTFIT 
X  IS  EXTREMELY  LOW. 

X         r  SPECIMEN  SHEETS  AND  lOOKLET  FREE  TO  TEACNEI. 

f*  WILLIAMS    &    ROGERS,    Publishers, 
ROCHESTER,   N.  Y. 


WHOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 

L.ID.  PHONE  1509.  No.  544  Broadway,  ALBANY*  N.  Y. 
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tears'  jljtnti 


Provides  Good  Teachers  for  Good  Schools. 

Provides  Good  Schools  for  Good  Teachers. 


If  ill   search   of   EITHER,  you   may  find   it  to  your  advantagre   to 
write   us   fully   iu   regard   to   your   wauts. 


Hon.  CHARLES  R.  SKINNER, 

State  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Albany,  N.  Y 


I  have  always  had  great  confidence  in  your 
Teachers'  Agency,  and  this  confidence  is  found- 
ed upon  information  from  teachers  and  school 
officers  whom  you  have  served.  I  certainly 
hope  you  may  be  successful  in  all  your  efforts 
to  encourage  good  teachers  and  thereby  do  your 
part  in^uplifting  the  cause  of  education. 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  SKINNER, 
New  York  State  Sup't  Public  Instruction. 

WILLIAM  J.  MILNE,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Prest.  State  Normal  College,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  am  very  willing  to  add  my  testimonial  to 
your  honesty  and  efficiency  in  administering 
your  Teachers*  Agency.  From  personal  knowl- 
edge I  can  say  that  I  believe  you  always  en- 
deavor to  put  capable  persons  in  positions  and 
that  you  would  not  knowingly  recommend  a 
person  to  a  position  unless  you  believed  he 
could  fill  it.  Your  methods  are  business-like, 
and  your  service  to  those  who  register  with  you 
has  been  valuable,  I  know. 


WILLIAM  J.  MILNE,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President  New  York  State  Normal  College. 


HARLAN    P.   FRENCH,   Proprietor, 

24    STATE    STREET,  -  -  ALBANY,    N.    Y. 
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To  Employers  of  Teachers, 

We  invite  the  attention  of  school  officials  to  our  facilities  for  introducing- 
to  employers  competent  and  well  qualified  teachers  for  all  departments  of 
instruction. 

We  have  upon  our  books  the  names  of  more  than  four  thousand  teachers, 
many  of  whom  are  graduates  of  leading  colleges  and  universities,  who  have  had 
years  of  successful  experience  and  are  prepared  to  fill  the  best  positions.  Our 
list  also  includes  graduates  of  academies,  high  schools  and  normal  schools  from 
all  sections  of  the  country,  embracing  a  wide  range  of  talent  and  almost  every^ 
grade  of  experience.  We  arc  therefore  able  to  recommend  teachers  for  almost 
any  position,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college,  and  our  recommendation 
in  every  case  is  based  on  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  candidate's  quali- 
fications and  record. 

If  you  have  never  given  us  a  trial  and  are  not  familiar  with  our  methods,, 
we  invite  you  to  write  us,  when  in  need  of  teachers,  and  sec  if  we  cannot  help 
you.  All  we  ask  is  an  opportunity  to  recommend  candidates  for  any  vacancies 
you  may  wish  to  fill,  and  we  will  try  to  recommend  those  so  well  fitted  for  the 
positions  that  you  will  be  glad  to  employ  them. 

The  proprietor  gives  his  personal  attention  to  the  selection  of  candidates, 
and  by  painstaking  and  conscientious  work  seeks  to  win  and  retain  the  con- 
fidence of  his  patrons.  We  follow  closely  the  instructions  given  by  employers, 
and  recommend  only  such  number  of  candidates  for  any  place  as  they  request,. 
even  if  it  be  only  one, 

Albany  Teachers'  Agency, 

24  State  Street,  ALBANY,  N.  ¥► 
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WHAT  OUR  PATRONS  SAY  OF  US: 


Edna  D.  Clarke,  Teaoher  Prinarj  Btpartmont,  Ablngton,  KaM.,  Xay  13, 1898. 

I  much  appreciate  your  interest  ia  my  behalf,  for  through  your  aid  I  have  secured  a  position  in  the  Dunbar 
Street  i5chool,  and  have  just  come  to  Abington  to  begin  my  work. 

XarouB  G.  AUon,  Chairman  TeadMn*  GonuaitlM,  Sandy  Hill,  IT.  T.,  Kay  14, 1898. 

Yours  of  May  l^h,  at  hand.  Thanks  for  your  promptness.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  to-day  we  have  entered 
into  a  contract  with  Miss  Ward,  whom  you  recommended,  for  our  department  of  drawing,  penmanship  and 
bookkeeping. 

W.  D.  Hobble,  Saoretary  Board  of  Iduoation,  Phelpi,  H.  T„  Xay  19, 1898.  , 

Our  Board  have  elected  Mr.  W.  A.  Ingalls,  one  of  your  candidates,  and  we  are  very  much  pleased  with  him. 
Thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken. 

Florence  Harris,  Cornell  XTniTenity,  Ithaca,  H.  T.,  Xay  21, 1898. 

I  feel  sincerely  grateful  to  you  for  your  assistance  and  seeming  interest  in  my  case,  in  return  for  which  I  shall* 
continue  to  speak  a  good  word  for  you. 

Kima  E.  Caldwell,  Hormal  School,  Oneonta,  H.  T.,  Xay  24,  1898. 

I  have  accepted  the  position  at  Valley  Falls,  and  am  much  pleased  that  our  business  relations  have  ended  so 
satisfactorily. 

AgnM  X.  XarshaU,  Delmar,  H.  T.,  Xay  26,  1898. 

I  have  accepted  the  position  as  principal  of  the  school  at  Eaton,  and  shall  be  in  to  see  you  in  a  week  or  two 
about  the  amount  due  you.    I  thank  you  for  your  services. 

Xina  B.  Hidhardson,  Emox,  H.  T.,  Xay  27,  1898. 

I  have  secured  the  position  in  Walden,  and  I  wish  you  to  accept  my  hearty  thanks,  as  I  am  very  grateful  for 
your  help. 

J.  a.  Peek,  A.  X.,  Principal  Union  School,  Philadelphia,  H.  T.,  Xay  30, 1898.' 

I  have  signed  a  contract  at  Alexandria  Bay,  and  now  £  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  my  behalf. 
I  have  been  connected  at  different  times  with  several  teachers*  agencies,  and  1  am  glad  to  say  that  your  methods- 
are  the  most  business-like,  and  your  knowledge  of  men  and  places  the  most  thorough  of  any. 

8.  B.  Huested,  President  Board  of  Education,  BlauTelt,  H .  T.,  Xay  31, 18984 

At  a  meeting  of  our  Board  of  Trustees,  held  last  evening.  Miss  Rathbun  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy  in  our 
school  for  next  year.  During  the  brief  visit  she  meule  at  our  place  on  Saturday  last,  she  made  a  vei-y  favorable 
impression,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  meet  our  expectations.  Bhould  she  decline  the  appointment,  we  will 
look  to  you  for  other  candidates.    I  thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  this  matter. 

XcBain  Walker,  Allegheny  College,  Xeadvillo,  Pa.,  June  1,  1898.  ] 

I  have  accepted  the  position  of  principal  at  Belie  Rive,  111.,  for  which  you  recommended  me,  and>0hall  begin 
my  work  Sept.  1st. 

Geo.  0.  Bcbryrer,  A;  B.,  DepauTille,  H.  T.,  Juno  1, 1898. 

I  have  just  received  notice  from  the  associate  masters  of  Rugby  School,  Kenil worth,  Ul.,  that  my  election 
has  been  approved  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  that  I  may  consider  myself  engaged  for  the  next  academic 
year.    As  soon  as  I  nave  received  the  contract,  I  shall  be  gleul  to  forward  you  the  commission  due. 

John  Si  Krof  sr,  Secretary  Board  of  Edncatien,  Lindenhorst,  H.  T.,  June  3, 1898i 

We  have  engaged  two  of  your  teachers.  Miss  Bedford,  for  the  intermediate  grade,  and  Miss  Sock  for  the 
primary.  The  contract  of  Miss  Bedford  is  in  my  hands.  Miss  Sock  has  accepted,  and  tiie  contract  will  be 
forwarded  to  her  by  this  mail.j 

Hi  B.  Smith,  Chairman  Teachers'  Committee,  Pulaski,  H.  T.,  June  4, 1898. 

Miss  Beauchamp  has  been  engaged  by  our  Board  to  teach  drawing,  etc. ,  in  our  high  school  for  the  coming 
year.    She  came  for  a  personal  interview  and  passed  the  ordeal  successfully.    I  return  her  testtmonials  as  requested. 

Fred.  H.  Xonlton,  Saperintendent  of  Schools,  Saugerties,  H.  T.,  June  6,  1898. 

Miss  Fordham  was  elected  to-night,  and  I  shall  send  on  her  contract  to-morrow.  Again  allow  me  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  your  services.    (This  is  the  fourth  teacher  elected  at  Saugerties  this  season  on  our  recommendation.) 

Ida  C.  Allen,  Principal  Bradford  Academy,  Bradford,  Xass.,  June  9, 1898. 

We  have  chosen  Fraulein  Wartenberg,  of  Worcester  (the  only  candidate  whom  you  recommended),  as  our 
teacher  of  German  for  the  coming  year.        

Teachers  can  usually  be  furnished  on  short  notice,  but  if  a  little  time  is  given  for  making  selections  we  can 
be  more  certain  of  fully  meeting  your  needs.  We  aim  to  recommend  competent  teachers  only,  and  make  no 
charge  to  employers. 

ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  Proprietor, 
24  State  Street,        - ALBANY,   N.  Y. 
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New  No.  3. 


Double  Baled. 


JUST  ▲DOPTBD  FOR  1898, 
By  New  Tork  City  Board  of  Bducation. 


GEM  VERTICAL  SPELLING  BLANKS 


New  No.  4. 


Single  Baled. 


SVos,  r  and  2^  Slant. 

36  PAGES.  SCRIPT  HEADING.  CORRCSPONOCNCC  SOLICITED. 

PECKHAM.  LITTLE  &  CO.,  9  Clinton  Place,  (8th  Street),  NEW  YORK. 


Hudson  River  by  Daylight. 

The  Most  Channing  Inland  Water  Trip  on  the 
American  Continent. 

THE  PALACE  IRON  STEAMERS 

'^Ncw  York'^^xd  '^Albany/' 

or  THE  HUDSON  RIVER  DAV  LINE* 

DAILY,  KXC2PT  SUNDAY. 

I^eave  New  York,  Desbrosses  Street 8.40  a.  m. 

"      New  York.  West  2jd  Street,  N.  R     9.00     ** 

"     All>any,  Hamilton  Street 8.80     '• 

Landing  at  Yonkers,  West  Point,  Ncwburgh,  Poughkeep* 

sie,  Kingston  Point,  Catskill  and  Hudson. 

THE  ATTRACTIVK  TOURIST  ROUTE  TO  THE 

CITSKILL  MOUNTAINS,  KAKATOOA   AND  THE  ADIBON- 

lUCKS,  HOTEL  CHAM  PLAIN,  AND  THE  NOKTH, 

NIAGAIIA  FALLS  AND  THE  WEST. 

THROUGH  TICKETS  SOLD  TO  ALL  POINTS. 

Restaurants  on  Main  Deck.       Orchestra  on  each  Steamer. 
Send  6c.  in  postage  for  "Summer  Book." 

F.  B.  HIBBARD,  Gen'l  Passenger  Ag't. 
E.  E.  OLCOTr.  Geu'l  Manager. 

Desbrosses  Street  Pier,  New  York. 

Jl?<?  fjorti;  U/csterp  /T\oi?tl7ly 

A  mACAZlNE  FOR  INTELLECTUAL  PEOPLE 

WILL  OFFER  NEXT  YEAR  THE 'FOLLOWING  UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION  COURSES  OF  STUDY  : 

1.rAmerican  History— Studies  of  the  lives  and  times  of  ten 
R:reat  Legislators,  from  Albert  Gallatin  to  Jas.  G.  Blaine. 

2.  The  Middle  Ages— Studies  of  ten  great  topics 

3.  Art  in  Literature-Studies  of  ten  early  English  writers. 

(First  of  a  two-vcar  course.) 

4.  English  Writing— Ten  practical  studies  in  the  art  of  writing 

good  English. 

6.  Economics— Outline  studies  often  great  economical  prob- 
lems. 

6.  Child  Study— Carefully  arranged  studies,  outlines,  syllabi, 
etc. 

Department  of  Outside  Forces. 

This  department  will  be  greatly  enlarged  and  brought  into 
close  touch  with  all  the  great  forces  now  at  work  on  educa- 
tional  and  reform  lines. 

General  Contributions. 

In  addition  to  the  very  complete  courses  indicated  above, 
many  brilliant  and  able  papers  will  be  presented  on  perti- 
nent public  questions,  including  the  Library  Movement. 
Mines  and  Minine  in  the  North  West,  the  Proper  Use  of 
Public  School  Buildings,  articles  on  the  Sunday  or  Bible 
School,  Some  Important  History  of  the  North  West,  Art  in 
America  and  Europe,  Industrial  Education,  School  Archi- 
tecture, etc.  

Samples  Free.  Agents  Wanted.  Wrhe.  $1.25  per  year. 
Clubs  and  circles  shotsld  be  organized  everywhere. 

Address 

J,  H.  MILLER,  Publisher, 

LINCOLN,    NEBRASKA. 


i^r 


'^]        Co  property  uw  the 

Qinitb 
premier 
Cyp^writcr. 


r^ot* 

Comptex 

Motion 

Required. 

Simplicity 
Otic  of  its 
C*rdimt 
Virtues. 


DeserfpHw  Hrt  Catalogue  free 

Vht  8in{tb  prcniicr  Typewriter  Co.^ 

Syracuse,  ]^.  T«*  ^  8.  B. 

Branoh  Offlo«:   COUNTY  BANK  BDILDING, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

FRANKLIN  H.  JANES, 


TtLIPHONE,    1429'. 


lAROHITECT. 


LONQ  CN6TANCE  TELEPHONE. 


ALBANY,    N.  V. 


OIATIV    YOUR    HOBKJE:. 

Commercial  Union  Co-Operative  Bank, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Will  loan  you  money  to  buy  or  build  a  hotne. 
WEEKLY    PAYMENTS. 


TKLKPHONC  462. 


iNcoRPOiiATKoiaaa. 


Family  Washing  and  Carpet  Cleaning  a  Specialty. 

I.aundry  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 
8  and  10  Ualon  Bw^et,'* 


And  «7  andj  «•  UlvUlon  Street, 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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The  Albd^llY  News  C0inD2.ny    B^^'^^®"^'*^'  Newsdealers  and  Stationers, 

SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  SCHOOL  TEACHERS,  IN  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Miscellaneous  Books,  School  Supplies  and  Stationery  stock  large  and  complete.    Consult  your  best 
interests,  and  correspond  with  us. 


[^cclcr'§  "Restaurant, 

56  State  Street,    -     -    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
JOSK  BXELEBS*  SOITS,  Proprieton. 


C.    G.    CRAKT    &    CO., 

WholM.!.  and  RM.!!  DMton  In 

MEN'S  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING, 

Military,  Grand  Army,  Band,  Bicycle  and 
Society  Uniforms  a  Specialty. 

OOR    MAIDEN  LANK  AND  JAMC8  ST.,     ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

If  you  are  looking  for  bargains  in  Furniture,  Carpets,  etc. 
.  .  .  GO  TO  .  .  . 

KRAMRATH'S 
Carpet  and  Furniture  Emporium, 

49  and  52  South  Pearl  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


QOOD   QOODS 

AT 


JOHN  J.  HICKS.  ,ow  M.O.. 

8B  AND  87  BEAVER  STREET, 
Telephone  760-4^ ALBANY,N.Y. 

aoitOiuafis, 

THE  ALBANY   FLORISTS. 

Telcphonc    1 04. 

CHARLES  SELKIRK, 

©e&igner, 

3J  North  Pearl  Street,     -       -     ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


KEELER'S 
Hotel  and  Restaurant, 

European  Plan, 

BROADWAY  AND  MAIDEN  LANE, 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
S.   E.    MILLER,  Jr., 

/^cq'^  o  PtiPoi^l^iDj  ©  Good^. 

Sola  Agent  for  Hanan  A  Son,  Ken'!  ShoM. 
Also  The  Regal  Shoe. 

34  AND  S6  MAIDEN   LANK,       ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Tel.  ac6. 

HARRY  SIMMONS, 

Old  Established  and  Larj^est  Anctioa  Honse 

to  the  SUte. 
96  State  Street  7  and  0  Howard  Street, 

^Z.3B^2T-S-,    abT-  -ST. 


Appraisala  of  personal  effects  and  Merchandise  of  every 
Telephone  1609.       description  a  Specialty. 

JOHN  T.  JOHNSON, 

Fashionable  «^  jVUrchant  «^  1  ailor. 

No.  35  Maiden  Lane, 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 

J.  B.  &  D.  C.  SLINGERLAND, 

m.  86  am  88  Wuliiflttoi  knm  and  73  Soitli  svai  SL, 

Telephone  904,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


P.  J.  HENZEL,  44  SOUTH  pearl  st., 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 


Telephone  i459'* 


.BaaEfS  AlfD  STATIdlflSBT. 


6S6    Please  mention  "NEW  YORK  EDUCATION"  when  answering  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


iNCW    INOt     3«     I  By  New  York  City  Board  ol  Education.  I    NCW    NOt     4# 

Double  Euied.      i  GEM  VERTICAL  SPELLING  BLANKS  i      w-gie  B«i.d. 

SVos.  7  and  2^  Slant, 

36  PAGES,  SCRIPT  HEADING.  CORRESPONOCNCC  SOLICITED. 

PECKHAM,  LITTLE  &  CO.,  9  Clinton  Place,  (8th  Street),  NEW  YORK. 


Hudson  River  by  Daylight. 

The  Most  Channing  Inland  Water  Trip  on  the 
American  Continent. 

THE  PALACE  IRON  STEAMERS 

^^Ncw  York''  and  ^^Albany/' 

or  THE  HUDSON  RIVER  DAV  LINE, 

DAILY,  KXCKPT  SUMDAT. 

I^eave  New  York,  Desbrosses  Street 8.40  a.  m. 

••     New  York.  West  2Jd  Street,  N.  R     9.00     *' 

••     All>any,  Hamilton  Street 8.80     *• 

Landing  at  Yonkers,  West  Point,  Newburgh,  Potighkeep- 

aie,  Kingston  Point,  Catskill  and  Hudson. 

THZ  ATTRACTITK  TOURIST  ROUTE  TO  THE 

CITSKILL  MOUNTAINS,  KAKATOGA   AND  THE  ADIBOIT- 

DACKS,  HOTEL  CHAHPLAIN,  AND  THE  NOKTH, 

NIAGAIIA  FALLS  AND  THE  WEST. 

THROUGH  TICKETS  SOLD  TO  ALL  POINTS. 

Restaurants  on  Main  Deck.       Orchestra  on  each  Steamer. 

Send  6c.  in  postage  for  **  Summer  Book." 

F.  B.  HIBBARD,  Gen'l  Passenger  Ag't. 
E.  E.  OLCOTr,  Geii'I  Manager. 

Desbrosses  Street  Pier,  New  York. 

Jl?^  fjorti?  U/csterp  /T\oi>tl7ly 

A  l^ACAZINE  FOR  INTELLECTUAL  PEOPLE 

WILL  OFFER  NEXT  YEAR  THE 'FOLLOWING  UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION  COURSES  OF  STUDY  : 

rrAmerican  History— Studies  of  the  lives  and  times  of  ten 
srreat  Legislators,  from  Albert  Gallatin  to  Jas.  G.  Blame. 

2.  The  Middle  Ages— Studies  of  ten  great  topics 

3.  Art  in  Literature -Studies  of  ten  early  English  writers. 

(First  of  a  two-vear  course  ) 

4.  English  Writing— ten  practical  studies  in  the  art  of  writing 

good  English. 
6.  Economics— Outline  studies  of  ten  great  economical  prob- 
lems. 
6.  Child  Study— Carefully  arranged  studies,  outlines,  syllabi, 
etc. 

Department  of  Outside  Forces. 
This  department  will  be  greatly  enlarged  and  brought  into 
close  touch  with  all  the  great  forces  now  at  work  on  educa* 
tional  and  reform  lines. 

General  Contributions. 

In  addition  to  the  very  complete  courses  indicated  above, 
many  brilliant  and  able  papers  will  be  presented  on  perti- 
nent public  questions,  including  the  Library  Movement, 
Mines  and  Mining  in  the  North  West,  the  Proper  Use  of 
Public  School  Buildings,  articles  on  the  Sunday  or  Bible 
School,  Some  Important  History  of  the  North  West,  Art  in 
America  and  Europe,  Industrial  Education,  School  Archi- 
tecture, etc.  

Samples  Free.  Agents  Wanted.  Write.  $1.25  per  year. 

Clubs  and  circles  shotdd  be  organized  everywhere. 

Address 

J,  H.  MILLER,  Publisher, 

LINCOLN,    NEBRASKA. 


*^"*^*i 


OHLDQNllSmi 

Co  property  use  the 

Smith 
premier 
ypcwriTcr. 


Complex 

"iMMOVtMNT  THC  OROCN  OT  TNC  AOt." 

J^otion            1% 

Requited.          C 

SimplteCty       C 

^W?2 

'^^^^^^U^k 

One  of  its       V 

Hjii 

^P^^*i"^p  r  *i.J  -;j-;^J^ 

CArdlmt 

Tirtues. 

'^Uj          -1 

Deserfptfvc  Hrt  Catalogue  fitc 

Che  Smitb  prcniicr  Typewriter  Co.* 

Syracuee,  ]^*  T«*  ^  8.  B. 

Branoh  Offloa:   COUNTY  BANK  BDILDING, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

FRANKLIN  H.  JANES, 


TtLIPHONE,    1429". 


iAROHlTEOT. 


LONQ  DISTANCE  TELEPHONE. 


ALBANY,    N.  V. 


OlATN    YOUR    HOBKJE:. 

Commercial  Union  Co-Operative  Bank, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

will  loan  you  money  to  buy  or  build  a  home. 
WEEKLY   PAYMENTS. 


TCLCPHONC  462. 


iNCORPOiiATcoiaaa. 


Family  Washing  and  Carpet  Cleaning  a  Specialty. 

lOTNIOZf  I^AUZf DBT  OO. 

I^aundry  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 

8  and  10  Union  t»ii«et,'* 

And  «7  nndj  «•  UlvUlon  Street, 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Please  menUon  "NEW  YORK  EDUCATION"  when  answerinsr  ADVERTISEMENTS.    687 


Th£  Albd^llY  News  COfllDSny    B^^'^^®"^'*^'  Newsdealers  and  Stationers, 

SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  SCHOOL  TEACHERS,  IN  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Miscellaneous  Books,  School  Supplies  and  Stationery  stock  large  and  complete.    Consult  your  best 
interests,  and  correspond  with  us. 


[feeler's  <^cstQUPQnt, 

56  State  Street,    -     -    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

JOKK  JXELSatf  SOirS,  Froprieton. 

C.    G.    CRAFT   &    CO., 

WbotoMl.  ud  BM.I1  DMd«n  In 

MEN'S  YOUTHS'  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING, 

Military,  Grand  Army,  Band,  Bicycle  and 
Society  Uniform!  a  Specialty. 

OOR    MAIDEN  LANE  AND  JAMES  ST.,    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

If  you  are  looking  for  bargains  in  Furniture,  Carpets,  etc. 
.  .  .  GO  TO  .  .  . 

KRAMRATH'S 
Carpet  and  Furniture  Emporium, 

49  and  5z  South  Pearl  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


GOOD   GOODS 

AT 


JOHN  J.  HICKS.  ,ow «.o« 

8B  AND  87  BEAVER  STREET, 
Telephone  760-4.  ALB  AN  Y,N.  Y. 

aoiAiuaas. 

THE  ALBANY   FLORISTS. 

Telephone    104. 

CHARLES  SELKIRK, 

©e&igner, 

31  North  Pearl  Street,     -       -     ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


KEELER'S 
Hotel  and  Restaurant, 

Buropean  Plan, 

BROADWAY  AND  MAIDEN  LANE, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

S.   E.    MILLER,  Jr., 

f%er2'^  ©  PupQi^l^iDj  ©  (Bood^. 

Sola  Agent  for  Hanan  A  Son,  Ken'!  Sboet. 
Also  The  Regal  Shoe. 

84  AND  S6  MAIDEN   LANE.       ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  ao6. 

HARRY  SIMMONS, 

Old  Established  and  Larj^est  Anction  House 

io  the  State. 
96  State  Street  7  and  0  Howard  Street, 
;  abT-  -ST. 


Appraisals  of  personal  effects  and  Merchandise  of  every 
Teleplieiie  1609.       description  a  Specialty. 

JOHN  T.  JOHNSON, 

Fashionable  «^  jVLerchant  «^  1  ailor. 
No.  35  Maiden  Lane, 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 

J.  B.  &  D.  C.  SLINGERLAND, 

^ianoy  Qrooeriefs, 

N08. 86  and  88  WuUnitoi  kum  and  73  Sontli  Swai  8L, 

Telephone  904.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


P.  J.  HENZEL,  44  SOUTH  pearl  st., 


Telephone  i459'- 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 

AND  iiiTATiaNESBT. 


